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Rep*  Cooley  introduced  H*  R.  1295b  "which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Print  of  bill 
as  introduced* 

Digest  of  H.  R.  1295b  as  introduced. 

House  committee  reported  H.  R.  1295b  without  amend¬ 
ment.  H.  Report  No.  1939.  Print  of  bill  and  report 0 

Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  1295b.  H.  Res.  609,  H.  Rept.  No.  2008. 
Print  of  resolution  and  report. 

House  rejected  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H.  R.  1295b. 

Senate  committee  reported  S.  b071,  an  original  bill. 

S.  Report  No.  1766.  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Sens.  Schoeppel  and  Young  submitted  a  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  b071.  Copy  of  amendment. 

Sens.  Talmadge  and  Jordan  submitted  proposed  amendments. 
Rep.  Johnson  criticized  S.  b071. 

Sen.  Proxmire  submitted  and  discussed  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  S.  b071. 

Senate  passed  over  S.  b071« 

Sen.  Sparkman  submitted  and  discussed  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  • 

Senate  began  debate  on  S.  b071. 

Senate  continued  debate  on  S.  b071. 

Senate  passed  S.  b071  with  amendments. 

S.  b071  was  referred  to  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  Print  of  bill  as  referred. 

House  subcommittee  met  on  provisions  of  S.  b071 
relating  to  cotton. 

House  subcommittee  met  on  provisions  of  S.  b071 
and  ordered  reported  certain  recommendations. 

Committee  adopted  certain  amendments. 
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1958 

House  committee  reported  S.  1*071  with  amendments. 

H.  Rept.  No.  2356.  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

House  debated  S.  1*071  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

House  rejected  S.  1*071. 

House  passed  substitute  version  of  S.  1*071. 

(This  substitute  version  was  not  printed  as  a 
bill— printed  in  Congression  Record  of  this  date) . 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  1*071. 

Rep.  Hoffman  objected  to  Rep.  Cooley* s  request 
for  unanimous  consent  to  agree  to  Senate’s  request 
for  conference. 

(Text  of  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  printed  in  Record) . 


Aug. 

16, 

1958 

Aug. 

18, 

1958 

Aug. 

21, 

1958 

Aug. 

28, 

1958 

Senate  requested  House  to  return  S.  1*071. 

House  returned  S.  1*071  to  Senate  as  requested. 

Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment. 

Rep.  Cooley  inserted  explanation  of  major  provisions 
of  S.  1*071* 

Approved:  Public  Law  85-835* 


Summaries  of  principal  provisions  of  S.  1*071 

"HEARINGS:  — — - - - 

House  Agriculture  Committee:  "General  Farm  Program".  Serial  Xi 
May  16,  1957. 

"Program  Proposals  For  Feed  Grain  Producers",  Serial  NN,  Part  1 
and  2,  Jan.  29,  30,  31,  and  Feb.  18,  1958,  and  April  16  and  17, 
1958. 

House  Appropriations  Committee:  "Present  Conditions  in  Agriculture," 
“Feb.  26,  1957*  (Secretary’s  testimony  before  Whitten  subcommittee) . 

Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee: 

1«  "Agricultural  Situation  and  Farm  Programs" ;  Jan.  29  and  Feb.  6, 
1957. 

2.  "Farm  Program";  May  15,  1957. 

3.  "Farm  Program":  Parts  1-6;  Jan„Feb.,  and  Mar.,  1958. 

1*.  "Long-Range  Farm  Program";  Parts  1-1*;  May  and  June,  1958. 
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Public  Law  85-788  (H.  R.  12494)  SALE  OF  FOREST  LAND  IN  CASWELL  COUNTY,  N.  C. * 
(approved  August  27,  1958).  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  sell¬ 
ing  \>r  agreeing  to  sell  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  certain  land  utilization 
project  lands  administered  by  him  in  Caswell  County,  North  Carolina,  to  include 
in  the  conveyance  or  agreement  of  sale  provision  permitting  the  State, /after 
consummation  of  the  sale,  to  sell  to,  or  exchange  for  lands  of,  private  parties 
for  private  purposes  such  of  the  lands  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  up<?n  by  him 
and  the  Stkte.  Requires  that  all  proceeds  received  by  the  State  from  the 
sale  of  suchxlands  be  used  by  the  State  for  acquisition  of  lands  and  any  land 
so  acquired,  or  acquired  by  the  State  in  exchange  for  project  lands,  shall  be 
within  the  project  boundaries,  become  a  part  of  the  project  la^'ds,  and  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  conditions  with  respect  to  the  use  of  such  lands  lor  public  pur¬ 
poses. 

Public  Law  85-791  (H>v  II.  6788)  ABBREVIATION  OF  RECORDS  BEFORE  COURTS  OF  APPEAL 
(approved  August  28,  1958).  Authorizes  the  U.  S.  courts  of  appeal  to  adopt 
rules  authorizing  the  abbreviation  of  administrative  records  when  orders  of 
the  agencies  are  before  the  courts  of  appeals  in  review  or  enforcement  pro¬ 
ceedings.  However,  the  Department  may  at  its  optiop7 file  in  the  court  the  en¬ 
tire  record  of  the  administrative  proceedings  without  abbreviation.  Sections 
of  the  Act  relating  to  this  Department  include  abbreviated  administrative 
records,  Packers  and  Stockyards,  Act,  Commodity  Ekchange  Act,  Federal  Food, 

Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  Federal  $eed  Act,  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  and  the  so-called 
Hobbs  Act.  \  / 

Public  Law  85-795  (S.  4004)  TRANSFERS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
(approved  August  28,  1958).  Authoriz^  the  detail  or  transfer  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  to  international  organizations  %or  periods  not  exceeding  3  years. 
Details  may  be  on  either  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis.  Provides 
that  employees  transferred  shall  retain  Federal  retirement  and  life  insurance 
coverage  if  proper  payments  are  made,  coverage  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act,  retention  of  accumulated  ah^ual  leave,  and  other  specified 
rights  and  privileges.  Provides /reemployment  rights  for  employees  who  trans¬ 
fer.  Authorizes  the  President  to  prescribe  rul\s  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act./  Provides  that  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  its  enactment.  /  \ 

Public  Law  85-797  (S.  3448)  FARM  UNITS  ON  SEEDSKADEE^RECLAMATION  PROJECT 
(approved  August  28,  1958).  Permits  the  establishment\and  settlement  of  irri¬ 
gated  farms  on  the  Seedskadee  refelamation  project,  Wyoming,  of  a  size  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  an  average  family.  Maintains  the  familyvsize  principle  of 
reclamation  law  but  inodifies  the  application  of  the  excessnland  provisions  to 
make  the  size  of  ownership  to  which  water  may  be  delivered  dependent  upon  the 
productiveness  of/the  land.  \ 

Public  Law  85-800  (S.  3224)  PROCUREMENT  OF  PROPERTY  AND  SERVICES',  (approved 
August  28,  195fc)  .  Amends  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative \Services  Act 
of  1949  so  to  enable  the  making  of  advance  payments  under  contracts  when  in 
the  public /interest ,  raise  the  dollar  limitation  on  open  market  purchases  to 
$2,500,  aid  make  minor  changes  in  several  laws  which  will  enable  greater  uni¬ 
formity  /end  simplicity  in  Government  procurement.  \ 

Publi/ Law  85-804  (H.  R.  12894)  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS  DURING  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCIES  (approved  August  28,  1958).  Permits  the  President,  during  a  \ 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress,  to  authorize  any  department  or  agency 
of  Government  which  exerciees  functions  in  connection  with  the  national  defense 
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enter  intr*  contracts  and  to  make  advance  payments  thereon,  without  regarj 
to\other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  making  of  such  contract,  whenever 
he  deems  that  such  action  would  facilitate  the  national  defease,  (Such ^au¬ 
thority  was  previously  contained  in  the  First  War  Powers  Act  of  1941  v?Kich 
expired\june  30,  1958 B) 

Public  Law  85-807  (S0  166)  EXTENSION  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  BJ0UEFITS 
(approved  August  28,  1958).  Authorizes  an  extension  of  the  period  during 
which  education\and  training  benefits  may  be  granted  to  certain  veterans  who 
were  prevented  from  initiating  a  course  of  education  or  tracing  because  they 
had  not  met  nature \f  discharge  requirements. 

Public  Law  85-812  (S,  3^82)  FOREST  LAND  EXCHANGE  WITH  ARIZONA  COLLEGES 
(approved  August  28,  1958) ,  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ex¬ 
change  or  sell  about  349  ahres  of  national  forest  Land  and  Improvements  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  outskirts  of  Tufceon,  Arizona,  to  the/Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  and  State  colleges\f  Arizona.  If  exchanged,  the  land  conveyed  to 
the  U.  S.  must  be  within  a  national  forest  in/Arizona  and  have  a  value  at 
least  equal  to  the  lands  and  improvements  conveyed  to  the  Board.  If  sold, 
the  property  would  be  sold  to  the  Board  at/50  percent  of  the  appraised  value 
and  upon  condition  that  the  property  be /tsed  for  research  or  educational  pur¬ 
poses  or  revert  to  the  U.  S.  if  such  ush  ceases.  Requires  the  Board  to  enter 
into  an  agreement,  as  a  further  conctetion\of  sale,  to  continue  providing 
building  space  and  facilities  for  pne  work\f  this  Department. 

Public  Law  85-819  (H»  J.  Res.  70^)  CONVENING  O^yCONGRESS  (approved  August  28, 
1958).  Provides  that  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress 
shall  begin  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  January  7,  1959. 

Public  Law  85-829  (H.  R./S481)  TREE  PLANTING  ASSISTANCE.  FOR  HAWAII  (approved 
August  28,  1958).  Amends  Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  A$t  of  1956  so  as  to 
include  Hawaii  under/Lts  provisions.  That  title  now  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  qooperate  with  States  by  providing  techni^ql  and  financial 
assistance  in  treje  planting  and  reforestation. 

Public  Law  85-^33  (S,  4053)/ EXTENSION  OF  BOUNDARIES  OF.  SISKIYOU.'NAlIONAL  FOREST 
(approved, August, 28;  1958).  Extends  the  boundaries  of  the  SiskiyouSNational 
Forest,  Oregon,  affecting  20,636  acres  of  land  in  a  narrow  corridor  projecting 
about  20/miles  into  the  forest  along  the  Rogue  River.  The  affected  lari^s  are 
comprised  of  Federal,  State,  and  private  land.  The  Federal  lands  becomeWrt 
of  the  national  forest,  and  land  exchange  procedures  are  made  applicable  t< 
the/State  and  private  lands.  Grants  authority  to  exchange  national  forest 
l#fnd  for  79  acres  of  0&C  Railroad  grant  lands. 

Public  Law  85-835  (S.  4071)  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958  (approved  August  28,  1958). 


TITLE  I  -  COTTON 

1959  and  1960;  For  1959  and  1960,  each  individual  farmer  will  have  a  choice 
between  (A)  his  regular  acreage  allotment  and  price  support  as  determined 
under  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (except  that  for  the  1959 
crop  the  level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  807.  of  parity)  or  (B)  an  in¬ 
crease  of  not  to  exceed  407.  (the  precise  percentage  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  in  his  regular  farm  allotment  with  price  support  at  157.  of  parity 
lower  than  the  level  determined  for  farmers  who  elect  choice  (A) .  Price 
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support  to  farmers  who  elect  choice  (A)  will  be  made  available  through  a  pur¬ 
chase  program.  CCC  is  directed  to  offer  cotton  for  sale  for  unrestricted  use 
at  not  less  than  10%  above  the  lower  price  support  level  made  available  to 
fanners  who  elect  choice  (B)  .  (Sec.  101) 

After  1960:  After  I960,  farmers  will  receive  only  their  regular  acreage 
allotment,  and  price  support  will  be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines 
within  the  following  limits:  For  1961,  the  level  will  be  not  less  than  70% 
and  not  more  than  90%  of  parity;  after  1961,  the  level  will  be  not  less  than 
65%  and  not  more  than  90%  of  parity.  The  escalator  clause  under  which  the 
minimum  support  level  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  supply  percentage  is 
repealed  effective  with  the  1961  crop.  Price  support  for  cotton  will  be  based 
on  the  average  quality  of  the  crop,  beginning  in  1961.  (Sec.  102) 

Minimum  National  Marketing  Quota:  The  Act  provides  a  minimum  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  cotton,  after  1960,  equal  to  estimated  domestic  consumption  and 
exports  less  imports  subject  to  such  adjustment  as  will  assure  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks,  but  the  Secretary  in  making  such  adjust¬ 
ments  may  not  reduce  the  national  marketing  quota  for  any  year  below  the 
larger  of  (i)  estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports  less  one  million 
bales  or  (ii)  10  million  bales.  (Sec.  103(1)) 

Minimum  National  Allotment:  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  the  Act  provides 
for  a  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  of  16  million  acres, 

(Sec.  103(2)) 

Converting  National  Marketing  Quotas  to  Acreage  Allotments:  The  Act  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  use  of  a  4-year  yield  instead  of  a  5-year  yield  in  converting 
the  national  marketing  quota  to  a  national  acreage  allotment.  (Sec.  103(4)) 

Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton:  Beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  will  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  domestic  consumption  plus  exports,  less  imports,  plus  such  additional 
number  of  bales  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
working  stocks  until  cotton  from  the  next  crop  becomes  readily  available. 

(Sec.  103(3)) 

Minimum  Farm  Allotments:  The  Act  provides  for  permanent  minimum  farm  cotton 
allotments  of  10  acres  or  the  1958  acreage  allotment  established  for  the  farm, 
whichever  is  smaller.  310,000  acres  over  and  above  the  national  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  are  provided  for  apportionment  to  the  States  (1,000  acres  to  Nevada) 
on  the  basis  of  the  States'  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing 
such  minimum  allotments,  and  such  further  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  apportioned  to  the  farm  to  increase  each  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  to  the  prescribed  minimum.  (Sec.  104  (a)  (b)  (c)  ,  Sec.  105) 

Method  of  Determining  Farm  Allotment:  The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
use  the  previous  year's  allotment  (Instead  of  tillable  acreage  or  history) 
as  a  basis  in  making  allotments  if  he  determines  that  such  action  will  facili¬ 
tate  effective  administtation,  (Sec,  106) 

Retention  of  Surrendered  Acreage  in  County:  The  Act  provides  that  any  cotton 
acreage  which  is  surrendered  shall  be  retained  in  the  county  and  not  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer  in  the  county  desires 

additional  cotton  acreage.  (Sec,  107) 
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CCC  Sales  Restrictions:  Effective  August  1,  1961,  minimum  prices  for  sales 
of  CCC  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  are  increased  to  115%  of  support  price 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  except  that  CCC  is  authorized  to  sell  at 
the  market  price  a  number  of  bales  equal  to  that  by  which  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  is  less  than  domestic  consumption  and  exports.  (Sec.  109) 

Cotton  Export  Program:  The  Act  provides  that  nothing  therein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  affect  or  modify  the  cotton  export  sales  program  provided  in  Section 
203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  (Sec,  110) 

Split  Grades:  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop  of  cotton,  the  Secretary  is  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  separate  price  support  rates  for  split  grades.  (Sec.  Ill) 

TITLE  II  -  CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Corn:  The  Act  provides  for  a  referendum  to  be  held  among  corn  producers  in 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area  to  determine  which  of  two  programs  shall 
be  in  effect.  If  a  majority  of  the  producers  favor  it,  acreage  allotments 
and  the  commercial  corn  area  will  be  discontinued,  and  price  support  for  corn 
willibe  90%  of  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  the  three  preceding  j 
years,  but  not  less  than  65%  of  parity.  If  the  referendum  fails  to  carry, 
acreage  allotments  will  continue  to  be  in  effect,  and  the  minimum  level  of 
price  support  will  continue  to  be  between  75%  and  907.  of  parity  on  the  basis 
of  the  supply  percentage,  as  provided  under  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  (Sec.  201) 

Other  Feed  Grains:  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  for  oats, 
rye,  barley  and  grain  sorghums  will  be  at  a  level  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  price  support  for  corn,  taking 
into  consideration  the  feed  value  of  the  commodity  in  relation  to  corn  and 
the  other  factors  specified  in  Section  401  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  (Sec.  201) 

TITLE  III  -  RICE 

Acreage  Allotments:  The  minimum  national  and  State  acreage  allotments  , 

presently  in  effect  for  rice  will  be  extended  permanently.  (Sec.  301) 

Price  Support:  The  escalator  clause  under  which  the  minimum  support  level  is 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  supply  percentage  is  repealed  effective  with 
the  1959  crop.  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  will  be  at  a  level 
determined  by  the  Secretary  within  the  following  limits:  For  1959  and  1960, 
price  support  will  be  not  less  than  757.  and  not  more  than  907.  of  parity;  for 
1961,  price  support  will  be  not  less  than  707.  and  not  more  than  90%  of  parity; 
after  1961,  price  support  will  be  not  less  than  65%  and  not  more  than  907.  of 
parity.  (Sec.  302) 


TITLE  IV  -  WOOL 

Extension  of  Wool  Act:  The  Wool  Act  is  extended  for  three  years  until 
March  31,  1962,  and  provides  for  the  use  of  707.  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  on 
wool  and  wool  products  (in  addition  to  707.  of  the  specific  duties)  .  (Sec. 
401) 
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TITLE  V  -  MISCELLANEOUS 


Transfer  of  Acreage  Allotments:  A  uniform  procedure  is  provided  for  trans¬ 
ferring  the  allotment  on  a  farm  from  which  an  owner  is  displaced  by  eminent 
domain  proceedings  to  other  farms  owned  by  the  owner.  (Sec,  501) 

Equity  Payments:  CCC  is  authorized  to  talce  over  unredeemed  collateral  under 
i  non-recourse  loans,  without  making  equity  payments.  (Sec.  502) 


Tung  Nuts:  The  Act  provides  that  tung  nuts,  for  which  the  minimum  price 
support  level  is  now  60%  of  parity,  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  65% 
of  parity  in  any  year  in  which  domestic  production  of  tung  oil  will  be  less 
than  anticipated  demand  for  such  oil.  (Sec.  503) 

Armed  Services  Milk  Program:  The  special  program  for  making  dairy  products 
available  to  the  military  agencies  and  veterans’  hospitals  is  extended  for 
three  years  until  December  31,  1961.  (Sec.  504) 


Donation  of  Cotton  for  Training  Program:  CCC  is  authorized  to  donate  cotton 
to  educational  institutions  for  use  in  training  students  in  the  processing 
and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  textiles.  (Sec.  505) 

"*W>lic  Law  85-839  (H.  R.  376)  ONION  FUTURES  TRADING  BAN  (approved  August  28, 

195oju Imposes  a  ban  on  the  making  cf  contracts  for  the  sale  of  onions  for 
” future  delivery”  —  as  distinguished  from  the  sale  of  cash  onions  for  "de¬ 
ferred  st^ipment  or  delivery"  --  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  any  board  of 
trade  in  the  U.  S.  Violation  of  the  ban  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  subject  to  a 
maximum  fine\of  $5,000. 


Public  Law  85-84tK(H.  R.  13549  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1958  (approved 
August  28,  1958).  Makes  various  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Mode  of  1954  regarding  the  social  security  program,  in¬ 
cluding  a  general  increase  in  benefits  under  the  Federal  Old-Age,  Survivors, 
and  Disability  Insurance  System. 


/ 


Public  Law  85-843  (H.  R.  12216VTEXAS  LAND  AND  WATER  RESOURCES  STUDY 
(approved  August  28,  1958).  Prov4^es  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
of  fourteen  members  appointed  by  the  President ,  including  one  member  from 
this  Department,  to  study  and  prepardNa  basic,  comprehensive,  and  integrated 
plan  for  the  conservation,  utilization/and  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Neches,  Trinity,  Brazos/Golorado,  Guadalupe-San  Antonio, 
Nueces,  and  San  Jacinto  River  Basing  in  Texi 

Public  Law  85-844  (H.  R.  13856)/ INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1959 
(approved  August  28,  1958).  Includes  funds  for  tne  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration,  Federal  Power  commission,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  General  Accounting  Office,  General  ServiceXAdministration,  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  National  Science  Foundation,  Selective  Service 
Commission,  Veterans  Administration,  U.  S.  Water  Study  Comrhi,ssion  for  South 
Carolina-Georgia-^iabama-Florida,  and  the  U.  S.  Water  Study  Commission  for 
Texas. 


Public  Law 


>-846  (S.  4273)  EU.RAT0M  COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1958  (approv) 
Authorizes  a  cooperative  program  between  the  U, 


August  28  / 1958)  .  Authorizes  a  cooperative  program  between  the  U.  S./qnd 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community  for  research  and  development  of  atomic 

reactors. 
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pWic  Law  85-847  (H.  R.  9407)  GRANTING  CAREER  STATUS  TO  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 
(ajboroved  August  28,  1958).  Provides  reinstatement  rights  to  the  competitive 
civil  service  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  whose  positions  oxi  or 
before  January  23,  1955,  were  in  the  competitive  service  but  between  that  date 
and  November  10,  1955,  were  transferred  to  the  excepted  service.  Provides 
for  the  conversion  to  career  or  career-conditional  appointments  of  employees 
who  failed  to  file  timely  applications  under  Public  Law  380,  84th /Congress, 
(which  prodded  for  granting  career-conditional  and  career  appointments  to 
certain  qualified  employees) ,  because  of  erroneous  advice  or  determination  by 
their  employing  agencies. 


Public  Law  85-85$  (S.  4021)  LAND  AND  WATER  RESOURCES  STUDY /IN  SOUTHEASTERN 
STATES  (approved  Apgust  28,  1958).  Provides  for  the  estajalishment  of  a  study 
Commission  of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the  President y/inclu ding  one  member 
from  this  Department\  to  study  and  prepare  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
plan  for  the  control  .Conservation,  and  utilization  or  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Savannah,  Altamaha,  Saint  Marys,  Analachicola-Chattahoochee, 
and  Perdido-Escambia  Riva^  Basins  in  South  Caroling,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Alabama. 


Public  Law  85-851  (H.  R.  12303)  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  REVISED  ORGANIC  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
(approved  August  28,  1958) •  Mqkes  various  amendments  to  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  including  amendments  relative  to  loyalty  oaths, 
legislative  power  and  authority, N^alaries  officials,  trial  by  jury,  and 

issuance  of  bonds. 


Public  Law  85-853  (H.  R.  13192)  MUTUAL/SECURITY  APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1959 
(approved  August  28,  1958),  Provides/$400,000,000  for  the  development  loan 

fund;  $150,000,000  for  technical  cooperation;  $20,000,000  for  the  U.  N. 
expanded  program  of  technical  assi,stanceK  $1,500,000  for  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  programs  of  the  Organizatioiy  of  American  States;  $200,000,000  general 
authorization  for  special  assistance;  and  $X,  100 ,000  for  payments  of  ocean 
freight  charges  on  shipments  o£  U.  S.  voluntary  relief  agencies.  Provides 
that  not  to  exceed  50  percent/ of  the  foreign  currencies  heretofore  generated 
in  any  country  under  Sec.  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (relating 
to  the  export  and  sale  for/ foreign  currencies  of^surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  and  the  use  of  /such  foreign  currency  proceeds) ,  may,  notwit hstand- 
ing  prior  provisions  of /law,  hereafter  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  that  section^/provided  that  quarterly  reports  of  the  use  of  such 
foreign  currencies  sjxall  be  submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senati 


Public  Law  85-85/  (H.  R.  9700)  CONSOLIDATION  OF  VETERANS’  BENEFITS  LAWS 
(approved  September  2,  1958) .  Consolidates  into  one  act  al\  of  the  laws  ad¬ 


i 


ministered  by /the  Veterans'  Administration,  including  those  relating  to  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  farm  homes,  farms  and  equipment .  and  business  property, 
and  to  education  and  training  benefits,  including  on-farm  training. 


Public  Law  85-858  (S.  1903)  EMPLOYEE  TRAVEL  EXPENSES  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(approved  September  2,  1958) .  Amends  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
so  as /to  provide  that  any  person  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  whose  post  of  duty  is  outside  the  U.NS., 
shall  be  allowed  expenses  of  round  trip  travel  for  himself  and  immediate 
family,  excluding  household  effects,  from  his  post  of  duty  outside  the  U.\S. 

‘o  his  place  of  residence  at  the  end  of  each  2  years  of  satisfactory  overseas 
service,  if  he  is  returning  to  his  place  of  residence  on  leave  prior  to  sei 
ing  at  least  2  more  years  of  overseas  duty. 


«=“  H.  R.  1 2954 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A T I V  ES 


.Jijnk  16, 1958 

Mr.  OooijKY  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  (o  Ihe  (Jom- 

mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  extend  arid  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1988,  tin;  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  and  price  support  programs  for  rice,  cotton,  wool, 
wheat,  milk,  and  feed  grains;  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  /louse  of  Hepresenta- 

2  tines  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  “The  Agricultural  Act  of 

4  1958”. 

5  TITLE  I— FOREIGN  TRADE 

6  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

7  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

8  (a)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended 


I 


2 


1  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

2  “1959”. 

3  (b)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

4  striking  out  “$4,000,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

5  “$5,500,000,000”. 

6  Sec.  102.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 

7  opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 

8  follows : 

9  “Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the  maximum 

10  extent  practicable  within  the  limit  permitted  by  this  section, 

11  to  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the 

12  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  strategic  materials 

13  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not 

14  domestically  produce  its  requirements  and  which  entail  less 

15  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage 

16  charges,  or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in 

17  connection  with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assist- 

18  ance  programs,  or  (c)  materials  or  equipment  required  in 

19  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs. 

20  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable  means,  in 

21  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange 

22  and  make,  through  private  channels,  such  barters  or  ex- 

23  changes  or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  sec- 

24  tion  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
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Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  exchanges:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  total  volume  of  the  transactions  directed  by 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000  annually,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress.  In  carrying  out 
barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no  restric¬ 
tions  shall  he  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into 
which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold,  except 
where  the  Secretary  has  made  a  specific  finding  as  to  a 
particular  transaction  that  such  transaction  will  replace  a 
cash  sale  for  dollars.  The  authorities  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall,  in  addition  to  other  types  of  transactions,  permit 
the  domestic  processing  of  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin 
or  of  domestic  origin  where  the  domestic  processor  agrees 
to  import  an  equivalent  amount  of  similar  foreign  material. 
Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  procuring  such 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are  hereby  directed  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange.  The  Secretary 
is  also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available 
to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  strategic 
materials.” 

Sec.  103.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
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amended  by  substituting  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (j)  and  adding  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph  : 

“(k)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or 
otherwise,  of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad,  for 
United  States  Government  use  including  offices,  residence 
quarters,  community  and  other  facilities,  and  for  construc¬ 
tion,  repair,  alteration  and  furnishing  of  such  buildings  and 
facilities :  Provided,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (in  addition  to  funds  other¬ 
wise  made  available  for  such  purposes)  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts;”. 

Sec.  104.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (1)  For  financing  trade  fair  participation  and  related 
activities  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International  Cultural 
Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1992) 

Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(m)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of  the  Librar¬ 
ian  of  Congress,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  interested  agencies,  (1)  programs 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  they  would  provide  information  of  technical 
or  scientific  significance  in  the  United  States  and  whether 
such  hooks,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  are  of  cultural 
or  educational  significance;  (2)  the  registry,  indexing,  bind¬ 
ing,  reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting,  translating,  and 
dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and  related  materials  de¬ 
termined  to  have  such  significance ;  and  ( 3 )  the  acquisition 
of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and  the  de¬ 
posit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate;”. 

Sec.  106.  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  306.  Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 
612c) ,  may  be  extended  by  the  President  to  any  area  under 
the  jurisdiction  or  administration  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  107.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  in  the  first  proviso  after  the  lettered  paragraphs 
thereof,  after  “(d)  and  (e)”,  in  lieu  of  the  word  “and”, 
the  following:  “except  when  used  for  cooperative  non-self- 
liquidating  projects  for  the  development  of  human  resources 
and  skills;” 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (h)  thereof  the  following :  “and  for  the  financing 
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of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  0.  1446) 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

“  (n)  Eor  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise, 
in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  voca¬ 
tional,  professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  edu¬ 
cation;  and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American 
studies  or  American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting 
chairs  in  American  studies:”. 

TITLE  II— E  ICE 

Sec.  201.  Section  101  (d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

“(8)  Eor  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops,  the  level 
of  support  for  any  crop  of  rice  for  which  producers  have  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas  shall  be  such  level  not  less 
than  75  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  after  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  factors  specified  in  section  401  (b).” 

Sec.  202.  Section  353  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
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ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(7)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  shall  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1958,  and  such  national  allotments  for  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
the  same  proportion  that  they  shared  in  the  total  acreage 
allotted  in  1958.” 

TITLE  III— COTTON 

1959-61  PRICE  SUPPORTS  AND  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  301.  For  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops,  pro¬ 
duction  adjustment  and  price  support  programs  for  upland 
cotton  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “cotton”)  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  except  that — 

(1)  the  national  marketing  quota,  which  shall  be 
proclaimed  for  each  year  regardless  of  the  supply  find¬ 
ings  under  section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  not  less  than  that 
number  of  bales  necessary  to  equal  the  estimated  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  and  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed; 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  county 
committee  to  offer  the  operator  of  each  farm  for  which 
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a  1959  cotton  acreage  allotment  has  been  established  a 
choice  between  two  price  support  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  programs  for  1959  as  hereinafter  described:  (a) 
under  “program  A”  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  the  allotment  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  and  this  Act,  and  the  level  of  price 
support  for  cooperators  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  section  101  (b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  at  not  less  than 
the  level  calculated  by  using  the  same  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  of  cotton  as  that  which  was  applicable 
to  the  1958  crop  of  cotton;  (b)  under  “program  B”  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  so  established  shall  be  increased 
by  not  to  exceed  33^  per  centum,  and  the  level  of  price 
support  for  cooperators  shall  be  set  at  such  level  not 
less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  parhy  price  for  cotton, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine; 

(3)  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  1960  and  1961  crops  of  cotton  except 
that  the  level  of  price  support  under  “program  A”  shall 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
section  101  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  at  not  less  than  80  per  centum  of  parity  for 
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the  I960  crop  and  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  parity 
of  the  1961  crop; 

(4)  the  additional  acreage  required  to  be  allotted 
to  farms  under  “program  B”  for  any  year  shall  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  county,  State,  and  National  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  such  year  and  the  production  from  such  acre¬ 
age  shall  be  hi  addition  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 
The  additional  acreage  so  allotted  to  farms  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotments; 

(5)  price  support  to  cooperators  under  “program 
A”  shall  be  made  available  through  a  purchase  program 
and  cotton  so  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  as  well  as  any  other  cotton  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  price-support 
operations,  may  be  made  available  for  sale  immediately 
after  receipt  at  not  less  than  10  per  centum  above  the 
current  support  price  under  “program  B”,  plus  reason¬ 
able  carrying  charges:  Provided,  That  any  cotton  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  any 
price  support  program  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  cotton  export  program  provided  for  in 
section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

II.  R.  12954 - 2 
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SMALL  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  302.  The  amendments  contained  in  subsections  (a) , 
(c) ,  and  (d)  of  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
relating  to  minimum  farm  acreage  allotments  shall  apply 
to  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  cotton,  except  that — 

( 1 )  the  national  acreage  reserve  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated 
needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  under  section  344  (f)  (1) .  The  needs 
for  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  estimated  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  such  needs  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  1957  and 
1958  cotton  allotments  and  the  size  of  the  national  acre¬ 
age  allotments  for  such  years.  The  national  acreage 
reserve  shall  he  apportioned  to  States  and  counties  on 
the  basis  of  the  proviso  in  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
344  (f). 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  national  acreage  reserve  es¬ 
tablished  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  and 
the  additional  one  thousand  acres  for  apportionment  to 
Nevada  shall  be  deducted  from  the  national  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  prior  to  its  apportionment  to  the  States  pursuant 
to  section  344  (b) . 
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LOANS  ON  SPOTTED  COTTON 

Sec.  303.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  “In  adjusting  the  support  price  for 
cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
separate  price  support  rates  substantially  reflecting  the  usual 
trade  differentials  for  spotted  cotton  and  for  light  spotted 
cotton”. 


APPORTIONMENT  ON  BASIS  OF  PREVIOUS  ALLOTMENT 


Sec.  304.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (7)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may, 
if  he  determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  provide  for 
the  county  acreage  allotment  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961, 
less  the  acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  cotton  has 
been  planted  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined, 
on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  apportion- 
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ment  is  made,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  any  change 
in  the  acreage  of  cropland  available  for  the  production 
of  cotton:  Provided,  That  the  State  and  county  bases  for 
apportioning  the  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  for  establishing  minimum  farm 
allotments  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  determined  by  the  Secretary  in 
apportioning  such  reserves  in  establishing  1958  farm  cotton 
acreage  allotments.” 

TITLE  IV— WOOL 

Sec.  401.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (68  Stat.  910)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “March  81, 
1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “March  31,  1962”. 

Sec.  402.  The  first  proviso  in  section  704  of  such  Act 
(68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “specific”  the 
first  time  it  appears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “  (whether 
or  not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)  ”. 

Sec.  403.  The  proviso  in  section  705  of  such  Act  (68 
Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “specific”  the  first 
time  it  appears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “  (whether  or  not 
such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)  ”. 

TITLE  V— WHEAT 

Sec.  501.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  designating  sub- 
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titles  1)  and  E  as  subtitles  E  and  E,  respectively,  and  (2) 
by  inserting  after  subtitle  (J  a  new  subtitle  D  as  follows: 
“Subtitle  D— Domestic  Parity  Plan  for  Wheat 
“legislative  findings 

“Sec.  379a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a  basic  food, 
is  one  of  the  great  export  crops  of  American  agriculture  and 
its  production  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  national  economy  and 
to  the  general  welfare.  The  movement  of  wheat  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or  any  of 
the  products  thereof,  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is 
produced  and  consumed  within  the  confines  of  any  State  is 
normally  commingled  with,  and  always  bears  a  close  and 
intimate  commercial  and  competitive  relationship  to,  that 
quantity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  For  this  reason,  any  regulation  of  intra¬ 
state  commerce  in  wheat  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  which 
is  in  competition  with,  or  which  otherwise  affects,  obstructs, 
or  burdens  interstate  commerce  in  that  commodity.  In 
order  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  wheat 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  thereby  assist  farm¬ 
ers  in  obtaining  parity  of  income  by  marketing  wheat  for 
domestic  consumption  at  parity  prices  and  by  increased  ex- 
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1  ports  at  world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate 

2  and  steady  supply  of  wheat  at  fair  prices,  it  is  necessary  to 

3  regulate  all  commerce  in  wheat  in  the  manner  provided 

4  under  the  marketing  certificate  plan  set  forth  in  this  subtitle. 

5  “domestic  food  quota 

6  “Sec.  379b.  Not  later  than  May  15  of  each  calendar 

7  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  domestic 

8  food  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 

9  the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food  quota  shall 

10  be  that  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary 

11  determines  will  be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  con- 

12  tinental  United  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

13  “apportionment  of  domestic  food  quota 

fd  “Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat, 

15  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  ap- 

16  portionment  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  ap- 

17  portioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the 

18  basis  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for  the  year 
79  for  which  the  domestic  food  quota  is  determined  multiplied 

20  by  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for  the  State  during 

21  such  ten-year  period,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  con- 

22  ditions  and  for  trends  in  yields.  The  reserve  quota  set  aside 
22  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to 
27  establish  quotas  for  counties,  in  addition  to  the  county  quotas 
25  established  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis 
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of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional  quota  because 
of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  pro¬ 
claimed. 

“(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat,  less 
a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  appor¬ 
tionment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the  State  on  the 
basis  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for  the  year 
for  which  such  State  quota  is  determined  multiplied  by  the 
normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  county  for  such  year. 

“(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  commit¬ 
tees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  during  any  one 
or  more  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed 
multiplied  by  the  farm  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  such  year. 
The  reserve  provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  farms  for  which  new  wheat  acreage  allotments 
are  determined  under  the  second  sentence  of  section  334  (c) 
of  this  Act,  as  amended,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acre- 
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age  allotment  for  such  year  multiplied  by  the  farm  normal 
yield  of  wheat  for  such  year. 

“marketing  certificates 
“Sec.  379d.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  crop  of  wheat 
for  which  a  marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect 
under  section  379j,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  for  issuance 
in  each  county  marketing  certificates  aggregating  the  amount 
of  the  county  domestic  food  quota.  Such  certificates  shall  be 
issued  to  cooperators  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  domestic 
food  quota  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  section  379c  of  this  Act.  The  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  a  farm  shall  be  issued  to  the  farm  operator,  hut  the 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  to  individual  producers  on  any  farm  on  the  basis  of 
their  respective  shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
issue  and  sell  marketing  certificates  to  processors  and  im¬ 
porters  in  such  quantities  as  are  required  by  them  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (h)  of 
section  379e.  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  transferable 
only  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed 
for  any  marketing  year  pursuant  to  section  379b  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  for  such 
marketing  year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price,  (2)  the 
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estimated  farm  price  for  wheat,  and  ( 3 )  the  value  per  bushel 
of  the  marketing  certificate.  The  value  of  the  marketing 
certificate  shall  he  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  esti¬ 
mated  parity  price  exceeds  the  estimated  farm  price  as 
determined  herein.  The  value  of  each  marketing  certificate 
shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent  by  multiplying  the 
value  per  bushel  by  the  number  of  bushels  thereof.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  value  of  the  certificate 
so  determined  shall  remain  constant  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  throughout  the  marketing  year  for  which  it  is  issued. 
The  proclamation  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
during  the  month  of  May  immediately  preceding  the  market¬ 
ing  year  for  which  such  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  buy  and  sell  marketing 
certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the  value  pro¬ 
claimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a  pool  or  pools  and 
he  may  also  authorize  public  and  private  agencies  to  act 
as  his  agents,  either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools. 
Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and  importations  of 
products  made  during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
which  they  are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to  cover 
H.  K.  12954 - 3 
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such  sales  and  importations  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Any  unused  certificates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  price  established  for  such  certificates. 
“mabketing  eesteictions 
“Sec.  379e.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
a  marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under 
section  379j  would  normally  be  marketed,  and  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  products  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat  are  hereby  prohibited  from  marketing 
any  such  product  for  domestic  food  consumption  or  export 
containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  market¬ 
ing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act 
have  been  acquired  by  such  person.  The  quantity  of  such 
marketing  certificates  acquired  shall  be  equivalent  to  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  processed  into  food  products. 

“(b)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  marketing 
year  in  which  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing 
certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under  section  379j 
would  normally  be  marketed  and  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  are  hereby  prohibited 
from  importing  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States 
any  food  products  containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
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for  which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section 
379d  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  such  person. 

“(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  continental  United 
States  of  any  food  product  containing  wheat,  with  respect 
to  which  marketing  certificates  as  required  herein  have  been 
acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of 
wheat  so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing,  under  which  the  article  is  exported,  shall  be  considered 
the  exporter:  Provided,  however,  That  any  other  person 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor  named 
in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim  in  favor  of  such  other 
person. 

“(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe 
to  secure  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing 
certificates  as  may  be  required,  any  person  required  to  have 
a  marketing  certificate  in  order  to  market  or  import  a  food 
product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  may  market  or 
import  any  such  commodity  without  having  first  acquired  a 
marketing  certificate. 

“(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  (1)  the  term  ‘marketing’ 
means  the  sale  and  the  delivery  of  the  food  product  composed 
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wholly  or  partly  of  wheat,  and  (2)  the  term  “food’  means 
human  food. 

“conversion  factors 

“Sec.  379f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  establish 
conversion  factors  showing  the  amount  of  wheat  contained 
in  food  products  processed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat. 
The  conversion  factor  for  any  such  product  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  wheat  used  in  the 
processing  of  such  product. 

“civil  penalties 

“Sec.  379g.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts 
to  violate,  or  who  participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of, 
any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
379e  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum 
equal  to  three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such 
violation.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil 
suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

“adjustments  in  domestic  food  quotas 

“Sec.  379h.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
because  of  a  national  emergency  or  because  of  an  unusual 
and  material  increase  in  demand  for  w7heat,  the  domestic 
food  quota  for  wheat  should  be  increased  or  suspended,  he 
shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary  in  order 
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to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat. 
If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary,  he  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  proclaim  such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  increase  is 
necessary,  the  amount  of  the  increase  found  by  him  to  be 
necessary)  and  thereupon  such  quotas  shall  he  increased  or 
shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  case  any 
domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased  under  this  section, 
each  farm  quota  for  wheat  shall  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  and  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued  therefor  in 
accordance  with  section  379d  of  this  Act.  In  case  any 
domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased  or  suspended 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  redetermine  the  value 
of  marketing  certificates  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  certifi¬ 
cates  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act. 

“reports  and  records 

“Sec.  379i.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (a)  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  except  wheat  producers, 
who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that 
any  such  person  failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  rec¬ 
ord  as  required  by  this  section  or  making  any  false  report  or 
record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,000  for  each  such  violation. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act  shall 
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aPply  all  wheat  farmers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle. 

“referendum 

“Sec.  379j.  In  any  referendum  held  pursuant  to  section 
336  of  this  Act  on  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed 
for  the  1959,  1960,  or  1961  crops  of  wheat,  the  Secretary 
shall  also  submit  on  separate  ballots  the  question  whether 
farmers  favor  a  marketing  certificate  program  under  this 
subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under  subtitle  B.  If 
more  than  one-half  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum 
favor  such  marketing  certificate  program,  the  Secretary  shall, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
proclaimed  under  subtitle  B,  suspend  the  operation  of  such 
quota  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing  certificate  program 
for  that  crop  and  any  subsequent  wheat  crops  harvested  in 
the  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle,  in  which  event  marketing  quotas  and  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  this  Act  relating  thereto,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  shall  not  thereafter  be  in  effect  for 
such  crops  of  wheat :  Provided ,  That,  whenever  a  marketing 
certificate  program  is  in  effect,  the  wheat  marketing  quota 
provisions  and  penalties  shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect 
to  prior  crops  of  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  if  marketing 
quotas  were  in  effect  for  the  current  crop  of  wheat,  and  the 
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Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  prescribe  the  method  for  col¬ 
lecting  penalties  on  any  such  wheat. 

“price  support 

“Sec.  379k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law — 

“  (a)  whenever  a  wheat  marketing  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  under  this  subtitle  is  in  effect,  price  support  for 
wheat  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

“(b)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
make  available  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  opera¬ 
tions,  price  support  to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  co- 
operators.  The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent 
of  such  price-support  operations  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  except  that  the  level  of  such  support 
shall  be  determined  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
following  factors:  (1)  the  supply  of  the  commodity  in 
relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the  price  levels 
at  which  corn  and  other  feed  grains  are  being  supported 
and  the  feed  value  of  such  grains  in  relation  to  wheat, 

(3)  the  provisions  of  any  international  agreement 
approved  by  the  Congress  or  ratified  by  the  Senate 
relating  to  wheat  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 

(4)  foreign  trade  policies  of  friendly  wheat  exporting 
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countries,  and  (5)  other  factors  affecting  international 
trade  in  wheat  including  exchange  rates  and  currency 
regulations ; 

“(c)  compliance  by  the  producer  with  acreage 
allotments  may  be  prescribed  and  required  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  and 
for  the  receipt  of  wheat  marketing  certificates.  Acreage 
allotments  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  B,  part  III  of  this  Act; 

“(d)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  producer  of  wheat  shall  receive  certificates  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  in  excess  of  the  number  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  wheat  for 
harvest  as  grain  by  the  normal  yield ; 

“(e)  any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  farm 
acreage  allotment  may  have  such  acreage  allotment 
reviewed  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  prescribed 
by  sections  363  to  368,  inclusive,  for  reviewing  market¬ 
ing  quotas.” 

TITLE  VI— MILK 

Sec.  601.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  shall,  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
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by  means  of  payments,  support  the  price  to  producers  of 
milk  and  butterfat  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  at 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent 
price  during  the  marketing  years  ending  March  31,  1960, 
March  31,  1961,  and  March  31,  1962:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  level  of  price  support 
for  any  such  marketing  year  by  3  per  centum  of  the 
parity  equivalent  price  for  each  1  per  centum  of  mar¬ 
keting  base  by  which  the  Federal  Dairy  Board  estab¬ 
lishes  marketing  quotas  for  such  marketing  year  above 
the  lowest  quota  authorized  by  subparagraph  (3)  (A) 

hereof:  Provided  further,  That  the  total  amount  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  for  any  marketing  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of  com¬ 
pliance  deposits  forfeited  by  producers  in  the  same  marketing 
year. 

“(1)  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  calendar  year, 
the  Federal  Dairy  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Board”)  shall  estimate  and  determine  for  the  marketing 
year  starting  in  that  calendar  year  the  average  market  price 
of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  which  would 
be  received  by  farmers  in  the  absence  of  any  Federal  price- 
support  operations.  If  the  Board  determines  that  such  price 
will  be  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  probable  parity 
H.  B.  12954 - 4 
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equivalent  price  therefor,  it  may  establish  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price-support  payments  for  such  marketing 
year  a  requirement  that  producers  comply  with  such  market¬ 
ing  quotas  as  may  be  established  for  each  individual  dairy 
farm. 

“  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  base  for  each  pro¬ 
ducer  desiring  to  market  milk  or  butterfat.  Bases  shall  he 
assigned  to  producers,  including  partnerships,  corporations, 
or  other  business  entities,  and  not  to  herds  or  farms.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  by  rules  or  regulations  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  bases  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  assignment  of  bases 
to  new  producers,  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  bases  to 
avoid  hardship,  for  such  other  adjustments  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate,  including 
adjustments  for  deficit  production  areas,  and  for  such  other 
matters  as  may  he  necessary  or  appropriate  to  set  up  and 
operate  effectively  and  efficiently  the  program  herein  au¬ 
thorized.  In  establishing  such  bases  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  historical  production,  trends,  abnor¬ 
mal  production  during  the  historical  period,  and  such  other 
factors  as  may  be  appropriate  to  establish  such  bases  in  an 
equitable  and  practical  manner.  Bases  established  by  the 
Secretary  shall  continue  in  effect  from  year  to  year,  hut 
such  bases  shall  he  subject  to  modification  and  adjustments 
from  time  to  time. 
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“(3)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  paragraph  (1)  above  the  marketing  quota  for 
each  farm  may  be  calculated  by  deducting  not  to  exceed 
2  per  centum  from  the  farm  marketing  base  for  each  5  per 
centum  by  which  the  Board  estimates  that  the  average  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  would 
be  below  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price,  in 
the  absence  of  any  Federal  price  support  operations. 

(4)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required,  compliance 
deposits  of  not  less  than  25  cents  nor  more  than  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  milk,  as  determined  by  the  Board  to 
be  the  amount  required  to  encourage  compliance  with 
marketing  quotas,  shall  be  withheld  from  and  shall  be  col¬ 
lected  from  each  producer  who  sells  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 
products.  Every  person  purchasing  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 
products  from  a  producer  (except  purchases  by  consumers 
for  other  than  commercial  uses)  shall  withhold  from  the 
purchase  price  an  amount  equal  to  the  compliance  deposit 
and  shall  remit  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Bevenue.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  milk,  butterfat, 
or  dairy  products  delivered  by  a  producer  to  a  cooperative 
association  of  producers  shall  be  subject  to  the  withholding 
of  the  deposit  upon  such  delivery.  Returns  shall  be  hied 
and  remittances  made  monthly  by  such  purchasers  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
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missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shall  collect  the  compliance 
deposits  provided  for  herein  and  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  Compliance  deposits  collected  shall  he  credited 
to  a  special  account  of  the  Secretary  Agriculture  to  make 
refunds  to  milk  producers  who  comply  with  marketing 
quotas  as  provided  herein.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
annually  prior  to  July  1  following  the  close  of  the  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  marketing  year,  shall  issue  drafts  on  such 
special  account  to  refund  to  each  producer  who  complies  with 
his  marketing  quota  the  entire  amount  of  the  compliance 
deposit  withheld  from  such  producer.  The  Secretary  shall 
release  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  the  total  of 
compliance  deposits  of  each  producer  who  exceeded  his 
marketing  quota. 

“  (5)  A  price-support  deficiency  payment  shall  be  paid 
on  all  sales  of  milk  and  butterfat  for  manufacturing  to  each 
individual  producer  who  complies  with  his  marketing  quota 
and  shall  be  such  as,  within  the  limitations  of  the  second 
proviso  of  the  first  sentence  hereof,  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  sufficient,  when  added  to  the  State  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  used  for  manu¬ 
factured  dairy  products,  to  equal  a  total  return  of  not  less  than 
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the  support  level  established  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
milk  and  butterfat  used  for  manufactured  dairy  products  on 
milk  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes  for  that  State.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  prior  to  July  1  next 
following  the  close  of  the  marketing  year.  The  Secretary 
shall  calculate  the  monthly  average  net  price  received 
for  milk  and  butterfat  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products 
received  in  each  State,  using  the  price  at  the  point 
of  first  sale  out  of  the  producers’  hands.  A  producer  who 
sells  milk  under  the  terms  of  a  Federal  milk  order  and  who 
complies  with  his  marketing  quota  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
payment  on  milk  diverted  into  manufactured  dairy  products. 

“(6)  In  December  1958,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  nationwide  referendum  of  milk  producers  to  determine 
whether  those  voting  approve  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  If  more  than  one-half  of  the  producers  voting 
in  the  referendum  oppose  this  subsection,  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  placed  into  effect  and  the  price-support  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  201  (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  milk  and  dairy 
products  shall  remain  in  effect.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
the  referendum,  prescribing  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary.  Only  milk  producers  shall  be  eligible  to 
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1  vote.  Any  milk  producer  shall  have  only  one  vote  and 

2  shall  vote  as  an  individual,  rather  than  as  a  business  entity. 

3  The  ballot  shall  be  in  the  following  form : 


“UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Official  Ballot 

NATIONAL  REFERENDUM  OF  MILK  PRODUCERS 


Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Establishment  of  a  dairy  income  protection  program,  utilizing 
deficiency  payments,  compliance  deposits,  and  marketing  quotas 
□  based  on  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price,  in  addition 
to  Government  purchases,  storage  and  diversion  as  provided  in 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 


Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Continuation  of  price  support  utilizing  Government  purchases, 
□  storage  and  diversion  with  support  at  75  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  equivalent  price,  as  provided  by  section  201  (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

4  “The  price  support  operations  of  the  Secretary  under 

5  subsection  201  (c)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  milk  and 

6  dairy  products  shall  he  suspended  after  the  first  six  months 

7  during  which  this  Act  shall  he  in  effect,  and  remain  sus- 

8  pended  during  any  subsequent  marketing  year  during  which 

9  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect. 

10  “federal  dairy  board 

11  “  (7)  There  is  created  in  the  Department  to  make  the 

12  determinations  and  perform  the  functions  provided  in  this 

13  subsection,  a  Federal  Dairy  Board  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 

14  bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  after  receiving  nomi- 

15  nations  from  milk  producers  as  provided  herein.  Only  per- 
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sons  who  are  milk  producers  shall  he  eligible  to  serve  on 
the  Board. 

“(A)  In  order  to  secure  appropriate  regional  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Board,  the  United  States  shall  he  divided 
into  fifteen  Federal  dairy  districts  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  In  designating  such  districts,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  consideration  to  (1)  complete  geographical  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  (2)  the  designation  of  dis¬ 
tricts,  so  that  districts  will  he  areas  having  equal  annual  sales 
of  milk  and  butterfat,  as  nearly  as  possible  without  dividing 
any  county  into  two  or  more  districts.  * 

“(B)  Each  Federal  dairy  district  shall  be  assigned  one 
place  on  the  Board.  The  milk  producers  in  each  district 
shall  by  ballot  select  three  nominees  for  the  place  on  the 
Board  assigned  to  their  district.  Each  milk  producer  shall 
be  entitled  to  submit  one  name  for  nominee  for  the  place 
on  the  Board  to  he  filled  from  his  district.  The  three  candi¬ 
dates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  nominee  for 
each  respective  place  on  the  Board  shall  be  nominees  for 
appointment  to  such  place.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
election  of  nominees  between  January  1  and  January  15, 
1959,  and  shall  conduct  any  subsequent  elections  for  the 
selection  of  such  nominees,  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  consider  necessary  in  the  administration  of 
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the  duties  assigned  herein,  determine  all  questions  involving 
the  qualifications  of  such  nominees,  members  of  the  Board, 
or  milk  producers,  resolve  all  tie  votes  for  such  nominees, 
and  certify  such  nominees  to  the  President.  The  decision 
of  the  Secretary  in  all  such  matters  shall  be  final.  The  three 
nominees  so  selected  for  each  place  on  the  Board  shall  be 
received  by  the  President,  who  shall  select  one  of  the  three 
nominees  for  appointment  to  each  place  on  the  Board  for 
which  such  nominees  were  selected.  In  making  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  Board,  the  President  shall  give  careful  consid¬ 
eration  to  securing  an  equitable  representation  of  the  various 
forms  in  which  milk  and  its  products  are  sold. 

“(C)  Terms  of  Board  members  shall  expire  on  June  30, 
1962.  Board  members  may  be  removed  for  cause  or  in¬ 
eligibility  by  the  President.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  may 
be  filled  for  the  unexpired  terms  by  appointment  by  the 
President,  taking  into  consideration  the  nominees  from  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made,  or,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  members  for  a  regular  term.  Vacancies  on  the 
Board  shall  not  impair  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  Board  be  empowered  to  act  unless  eight  or 
more  places  on  the  Board  are  filled.  Each  member  of  the 
Board,  other  than  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary’s  represent- 
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ative,  shall  receive  a  per  diem  of  $50  for  each  day’s  attend¬ 
ance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  and  while  traveling  to  and 
from  said  meetings,  together  with  actual,  necessary  travel 
subsistence,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties  without  regard  to  other  laws  with  respect 
to  allowances  which  may  he  made  on  account  of  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  of  officers  and  employed  personnel  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the  De¬ 
partment  designated  by  him,  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Board.  He  shall  meet  and  confer  with  the  Board  but 
shall  not  he  entitled  to  vote. 

“(D)  The  Board  shall  meet  as  soon  as  practicable  fol¬ 
lowing  their  initial  appointment,  and  thereafter,  annually 
on  the  second  Monday  in  December  and  at  other  times  upon 
the  call  of  the  Chairman.  In  addition,  special  meetings  of 
the  Board  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  in  office,  or  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  calendar  quarter  of 
each  year. 

“(E)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Board.  He  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  calendar 

year  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  selected  and 

%> 

shall  have  taken  office.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by 
the  Board. 
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“  (F)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  office 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  action  may  be  taken  by  a 
majority  vote  of  those  present  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present.  The  findings  and 
determinations  of  the  Board  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  shall  he  final  and  conclusive.  The  Board  may  adopt, 
alter,  and  use  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 
noticed.  It  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
manner  in  which  its  business  may  he  conducted  and  its 
powers  may  he  exercised. 

“(G)  The  Federal  Dairy  Board  is  directed,  in  addition 
to  its  other  duties,  to  cause  to  he  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of  manufacturing 
milk,  including  producers’  costs  of  production,  prices  received 
by  farmers,  areas  of  production,  the  relationship  between 
changes  in  the  farm  price  of  butterfat  and  milk  for  manu¬ 
facturing  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  market  supply  of 
each  commodity,  the  relationship  between  changes  in  na¬ 
tional  income  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  consumption  of 
manufactured  dairy  products,  marketing  and  processing 
spreads,  relationship  between  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
milk  used  for  fluid  consumption  and  that  used  for  manufactur¬ 
ing,  returns  to  milk  producers  on  capital  investment  and 
labor  relative  to  other  farmers  and  other  segments  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  and  trends  in  these  factors ;  and  shall  submit 
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to  Congress  not  later  than  January  3,  1961,  a  detailed  report 
thereon  with  recommendations  for  legislation  related  to  the 
protection  of  producers’  returns  on  and  market  supply  man¬ 
agement  of  butterfat  and  milk  for  manufacturing,  including 
programs  to  be  operated  and  financed  by  diarymen,  covering 
the  probable  costs  and  effects  of  the  proposals  recommended 
and  the  legislation  required  to  put  the  proposal  into  effect. 
The  Federal  Dairy  Board  may  conduct  such  hearings  and 
receive  such  statements  and  briefs  in  connection  with  such 
study  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

“(H)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  available  to  the 
Federal  Dairy  Board  the  services  of  such  of  the  facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  it  may  require 
for  the  appropriate  conduct  of  its  duties.” 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

Sec.  602.  Section  406  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “In  announcing  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  butterfat,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  a 
corresponding  support  price  for  manufacturing  milk  contain¬ 
ing  3.5  per  centum  milk  fat.” 

CERTIFICATION  THAT  SUPPORT  PRICE  WAS  PAID  TO 

PRODUCER 

Sec.  603.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec¬ 
tion  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
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4  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  price  support  shall  be 

2  provided  through  loans  on,  or  purchases  of,  milk  and  the 

3  products  of  milk  and  butterfat  and  the  Secretary  shall  require 

4  of  the  vendor  of  any  such  products  purchased  under  this 

5  section  a  certification  that  producers  were  paid  the  price 

6  support  in  effect  at  the  time  of  purchase  for  the  milk  or 

7  butterfat  used  in  the  products  purchased.” 

g  EXTEND  SCHOOL  MILK  PEOGEAM 

9  Sec.  604.  The  last  sentence  of  section  201  (c)  of  the 
40  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446) ,  is 
]4  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “two”  and  by  striking  out 

42  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”. 

43  EXTEND  VETEEANS  AND  AEMED  SEBVICES  MILK  PEOGEAM 

14  Sec.  605.  The  first  sentence  of  section  202  (a)  of  the 

15  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a) , 

16  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

17  thereof  “1961”. 

18  Sec.  606.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricul- 

19  tural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.  S.  0.  1446a)  is  amended  by  strik- 

20  ing  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”,  by 

21  striking  out  “of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  as  a 

22  part  of  the  ration”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “  ( 1 )  of  the 

23  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard,  (2)”,  and  by 

24  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
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of  such  subsection  the  following:  “,  and  (3)  of  cadets  and 
midshipmen  at,  and  other  personnel  assigned  to,  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy”. 

PEICE  SUPPORT  DETERMINATION 

Sec.  607.  Section  201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  words  “necessary  in  order  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply”. 

TITLE  VII— FEED  GRAINS 
Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Feed  Grains 
Act  of  1958”. 

SUSPENSION  OF  COMMERCIAL  CORN  AREA  AND  CORN 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  702.  The  provisions  of  sections  321,  327,  328  and 
329  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  be  inoperative  with  respect  to  the  crop  years 
1959,  1960  and  1961. 

Subtitle  I— National  Feed  Grain  Base  Acreage; 
Farm  Feed  Grain  Base  Acreage:  Acreage  Al¬ 
lotments  :  Farm  Conservation  Base 
Sec.  703.  The  designation  of  part  II  of  subtitle  B  of  title 
III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  redesignated  as  “Part  II — Acreage  Allotments  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Quotas — Feed  Grains”. 
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1  Sec.  704.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 

2  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  322  as 

3  follows : 

4  “NATIONAL  AND  FARM  FEED  GRAIN  BASES ;  ACREAGE 

5  allotments;  conservation  base 

6  “Sec.  322.  (a)  Prior  to  December  1,  1958,  the  Secre- 

7  tary  shall  establish  for  each  farm  producing  feed  grains  in  the 

S  United  States  a  farm  feed  grain  base  for  1959,  1960,  and 
9  1961.  The  national  feed  grain  base  shall  be  one  hundred  and 

10  two  million  acres.  Such  national  feed  grain  base  shall  be  ap- 

11  portioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 

12  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  (planted  and  diverted)  in  such 

13  States  during  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  with  adjust- 

14  ments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas 

15  involved  and  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for 

16  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices.  The  feed  grain 

17  base  for  each  State  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 

18  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains 

19  (planted  and  diverted)  in  such  counties  during  the  years 

20  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal 

21  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas  involved  and  for  trends 

22  in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil- 

23  conservation  practices.  The  feed  grain  base  for  the  county 

24  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  com- 
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nrittees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  feed  grains  (planted  and  diverted) ,  tillable 
acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography, 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local 
areas  involved  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices. 

“(b)  Prior  to  December  1,  1958,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  for  each  farm  producing  feed  grains  in  the  United 
States  a  conservation  base  included  in  which  shall  be  the 
average  of  all  farm  acreage  utilized  during  the  years  1955, 
1956,  and  1957  for  farm  buildings,  private  roads,  woodlands, 
permanent  pasture,  marshland,  and  all  acreage  not  in 
cultivation,  but  not  including  tame  hay  acreage  or  rotational 
pasture. 

“(c)  Por  each  of  the  three  crop  years  commenc¬ 
ing  January  1,  1959,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 

the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  which  shall  he  the 
acreage  required  to  keep  feed  grain  production  in  balance 
with  domestic  consumption  and  exports.  For  1959  the  na¬ 
tional  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be  eighty-one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  acres;  for  1960  and  1961  the  national 
feed  grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be  not  less  than  eighty-one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  acres  nor  more  than  ninety-one 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  national  feed 
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grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be  announced  by  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  November  1  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  determined. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  through  the  State  and  local  com¬ 
mittees  shall  apportion  the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  among  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  average  acreage  planted 
to  feed  grains  and  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed  grains 
under  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  and  on  the  basis  of 
tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and 
topography,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  local  areas  involved  and  for  the  promotion  of 
soil  conservation  practices. 

“(e)  The  farm  feed  grain  allotment  for  any  farm  for 
1959,  1960,  and  1961  shall  be  the  allotment  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  less  the  number 
of  acres,  if  any,  by  which  the  producers  on  the  farm  agree, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958,  to 
reduce  their  acreage  below  their  allotment  as  determined 
by  the  foregoing  provisions:  Provided,  That  for  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  the  ratio  of  the  farm  feed  grain  allotment  to  the 
farm  feed  grain  base  shall  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the 
national  feed  grain  allotment  to  the  national  feed  grain  base. 

“  (f)  The  Secretary  through  the  State  and  local  com¬ 
mittees  shall  apportion  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand 
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acres  among  farms  on  which  feed  grains  have  not  been  pro¬ 
duced  during  any  of  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957  on 
the  basis  of  tillable  acres  on  the  farm,  type  of  soil,  topography, 
taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  devoted  to  feed  grain 
production  on  adjacent  farms  during  the  years  1955,  1956, 
and  1957.  The  acreage  so  apportioned  shall  be  part  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  of  feed  grains.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  705.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (9), 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  (9)  The  term  ‘com’  means  field  com  raised  for  grain, 
forage,  or  silage.”; 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  two 
new  paragraphs  as  follows: 

“  (10)  The  term  ‘sorghums’  means  all  sorghums  raised 
for  grain,  forage,  or  silage.” ; 

“(11)  The  term  ‘feed  grains’  means  the  commodities 
corn  and  sorghum.” ; 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (b) ,  paragraph  (1), 
subparagraph  (A) ,  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ( A)  ‘Actual  production’  as  applied  to  any  acreage  of 
feed  grains  means  the  actual  average  yield  for  the  farm  times 
such  number  of  acres.  For  the  purposes  of  determining 
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1  actual  production  the  ‘actual  yield’  of  any  acreage  of  feed 

2  grains  shall  be  the  actual  average  yield  of  the  acreage  of 

3  feed  grains  on  the  farm.”; 

(d)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b) ,  paragraph 
(6),  subparagraph  (A),  the  word  “corn”  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “feed 
grains”; 

(e)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) ,  para¬ 
graph  (7),  the  language  “Eeed  grains,  July  l^June 
30”; 

(f)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b),  paragraph 
(9) ,  the  word  “corn”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “feed  grains”;  and 

(g)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) ,  para¬ 
graph  (13),  a  new  subparagraph  (H)  as  follows: 
“(H)  ‘Normal  yield’  for  any  farm  in  the  case  of  feed 

17  grains  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  feed  grains  for 

18  the  farm  during  the  calendar  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957, 

19  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas 

20  involved.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  available  or 

21  there  is  no  actual  yield  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 

22  shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
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the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather 
conditions  as  aforesaid,  the  yield  obtained  on  adjacent  farms 
during  such  year  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which  the  data 
are  available.  Where  both  com  and  sorghums  have  been 
produced  on  the  same  farm  during  such  three-year  period 
a  separate  normal  yield  shall  be  established  for  com  and  for 
sorghums  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  factors  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentences  of  this  subparagraph  and  the  normal  yield 
for  the  farm  shall  be  determined  by  computing  the  average 
of  the  com  and  sorghums  yields  so  determined  weighted  by 
the  actual  acreages  of  com  and  sorghums  on  the  farm  for 
the  year  for  which  the  normal  yield  is  determined.  Where 
there  is  no  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  for  the  year 
for  which  the  yield  is  determined,  the  normal  yield  for 
such  a  farm  shall  be  the  average  of  the  normal  yields  for 
com  and  sorghums  weighted  by  the  acreages  which  it  is 
determined  by  the  county  committee  were  contributed  to 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  of  feed  grains  for  such  year  by 
the  production  in  prior  years  of  com  and  sorghums.” 

Sec.  706.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  in  section  361  the  word  “com” 
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and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “feed  grains”; 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  word  “corn”  wherever  it 
appears  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  section  371, 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  the  words  “feed  grains,” ; 

(c)  by  adding  in  section  372,  subsection  (a),  im- 

4 

mediately  following  the  word  “cotton,”  the  words  “feed 
grains,” ; 

(d)  by  striking  out  in  section  373,  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  the  word  “corn,”  wherever  it  appears,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “feed  grains,”; 

(e)  by  striking  out  in  section  374,  subsection  (a), 
the  word  “com,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “feed  grains,” ;  and 

(f)  by  adding  in  section  374,  subsection  (c) , 
immediately  following  the  word  “commodity”,  the 
words  “or  feed  grains”. 

(g)  by  striking  out  in  section  375,  subsection  (a) , 
the  word  “com”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“feed  grains”. 

Sec.  707.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as 


amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  323  as 
follows : 
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“amount  of  farm  marketing  quotas 
“Sec.  323.  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  actual  production  of  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  less  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment.  The  normal  production  from  such  excess  acreage  shall 
be  known  as  the  ‘farm  marketing  excess’:  Provided,  That 
the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount 
by  which  the  actual  production  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
if  the  producer  establishes  such  actual  production  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Secretary.” 

Sec.  708.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  324  as 
follows : 

“penalties 

“Sec.  324.  (a)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  producer 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  bushel. 

“  (h)  The  farm  marketing  excess  of  feed  grains  shall  be 
regarded  as  available  for  marketing  and  the  amount  of  pen- 
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alty  shall  be  computed  upon  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  feed  grains  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment.  If  a  downward  adjustment  in  the 
amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  made  pursuant  to  the 
proviso  in  section  323,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  penalty  computed  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess  before 
such  adjustment  and  as  computed  upon  the  adjusted  market¬ 
ing  excess  shall  he  returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

“(c)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of 
the  penalty  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty 
becomes  due  until  the  date  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 

“(d)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess 
is  paid,  all  feed  grain  produced  on  the  farm  and  marketed 
by  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  this  section  and  a  lien  on  the  entire  crop  of  feed  grains 
produced  on  the  farm  shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the  United 
States. 

“(e)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  feed  grains  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted 
to  feed  grains  does  not  exceed  the  highest  acreage  planted 
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to  feed  grains  during  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  but 
not  in  excess  of  thirty  acres  unless  the  feed  grain  producers 
on  the  farm  apply  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  on 
the  farm  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act 
of  1958. 

“(f)  Producers  who  knowingly  and  falsely  certify  as  to 
their  eligibility  to  vote  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursu¬ 
ant  to  subtitle  II  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500.” 

Sec.  709.  This  subtitle  shall  become  inoperative  if  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers  voting  on  part  I  of  the 
ballot  in  the  referendum  provided  for  in  subtitle  II  of  this 
title  favor  no  program  on  feed  grains  for  the  years  1959, 
1960,  and  1961,  or  if  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  voting  on  part  II  of  the  ballot  in  such  referendum 
favor  the  program  provided  for  in  subtitle  IV  of  this  title. 

Subtitle  II — National  Referendum 

Sec.  710.  Not  later  than  December  15,  1958,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  producers  on  farms 
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for  which  a  1959  feed  grain  base  of  more  than  thirty  acres 
has  been  established. 

Producers  on  farms  for  which  a  feed  grain  base  of 
thirty  acres  or  more  has  been  established  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  refer¬ 
endum  conducted  pursuant  to  this  subtitle:  Provided,  That 
producers  of  any  one  of  the  crops  of  oats,  or  rye,  or  barley 
shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  subtitle  if  such  producers  certify  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  that  they  have  devoted  an  average  of  thirty  acres 
during  1955,  1956,  and  1957  to  the  production  of  any  one 
of  the  crops  of  oats,  or  rye,  or  barley.  Such  referendum  shall 
be  held  to  determine  for  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops 
of  feed  grains  (1)  whether  such  producers  favor  any  price 
support  program  for  feed  grains,  and  ( 2 )  whether  they  favor 
the  price  support  program  as  provided  for  in  subtitle  III 
hereof  or  whether  they  favor  the  price  support  program  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  subtitle  IV  hereof.  If  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  eligible  producers  voting  in  such  referendum  favor 
a  price  support  program  for  feed  grains,  and  if  more  than 
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50  per  centum  of  such  eligible  producers  favor  the  program 
set  forth  in  subtitle  III  of  this  title,  subtitle  III  shall 
become  operative.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
eligible  producers  voting  in  such  referendum  favor  a  price 
support  program  for  feed  grains  and  if  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  such  eligible  producers  favor  the  program  set 
forth  in  subtitle  IV  of  this  title,  subtitle  IV  shall  become 
operative. 

Sec.  711.  The  following  form  of  ballot  shall  be  used  in 
conducting  such  referendum: 


'  . 


- 


FEED  GRAIN  REFERENDUM  BALLOT 

Regarding  Corn  and  Grain  Sorghums  Program  for  1959,  1960,  and 

1961 

PART  I 

Public  Law - ,  “The  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958,”  provides  that  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  conduct  a  referendum  among 
the  eligible  producers  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  to  determine  whether 
a  majority  of  the  producers  of  such  grains  voting  in  the  referendum 
favor  a  price  support  program  for  these  grains  as  set  out  in  part  II  of 
this  ballot. 

Vote  by  checking  one  or  the  other : 

(1)  I  vote  for  “A  program  of  price  support.”  □ 

(2)  I  vote  for  “No  program.”  Q 

If  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  part  I  have  voted  in  favor  of  “no 
program”  as  submitted  above,  the  vote  on  part  II  shall  be  of  no  effect. 

If  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  part  I  have  voted  in  favor  of  “a  pro¬ 
gram  of  price  support,”  as  submitted  above,  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  program  below  which  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  part  II. 

(Vote  in  Part  II  Regardless  of  How  You  Voted  in  Part  I  If  You 

So  Desire) 

part  n 

Public  Law - also  requires  that  in  the  referendum  a  determination 

be  made  as  to  which  of  the  programs  indicated  below  is  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  producers  voting  on  this  part  II. 

Vote  by  checking  one  or  the  other : 

(1)  I  vote  for  “A  program”  as  established  by  subtitle  III  of 
the  Act.  □ 

(2)  I  vote  for  “A  program”  as  established  by  subtitle  IV  of 
the  Act.  □ 
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Sec.  712.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers 
voting  on  part  I  of  the  ballot  in  the  referendum  favor  no 
price  support  program  for  feed  grains,  no  acreage  allotments 
or  marketing-  quotas  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  1959,  1960,  and 
1961  crops  of  feed  grains  and  no  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  for  such  crops  of  feed  grains. 

Subtitle  TII — Acreage  Controls,  Payments  to  Pro¬ 
ducers,  and  Price  Support  at  80  Per  Centum  of 
Parity 

Sec.  713.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers 
voting  on  part  I  of  the  ballot  in  the  referendum  held  pur¬ 
suant  to  subtitle  II  vote  in  favor  of  a  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  for  feed  grains  and  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
producers  voting  on  part  II  of  the  ballot  in  such  referendum 
favor  the  price  support  program  as  provided  in  this  subtitle — 

(a)  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  shall 
be  in  effect  for  feed  grains  as  provided  for  in  subtitle  I 
hereof ; 

(b)  the  producers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  feed  grain  allotment  computed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  322  (e)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (herein- 
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after  referred  to  as  the  “computed  acreage  allotment”) 
is  thirty  acres  or  more  may,  at  their  election,  reduce  their 
acreage  of  feed  grains  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  their  farm  feed  grain  base  and  receive  compen¬ 
sation  therefor  as  hereinafter  provided.  Also  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961 
feed  grain  computed  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  thirty 
acres  may,  at  their  election,  apply  to  reduce  their  acre¬ 
age  of  feed  grains  below  their  farm  feed  grain  base  by 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
their  farm  feed  base  and  receive  compensation  for  such 
reduction,  in  which  event  the  provisions  of  subtitle  I 
hereof  shall  apply  to  such  farm  as  fully  as  if  such  farm 
had  a  computed  acreage  allotment  of  more  than  thirty 
acres ; 

(c)  producers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  computed  acreage  allotment  is  thirty  acres  or 
more  and  the  producers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  computed  acreage  allotment  is  less  than 
thirty  acres  who  elect  to  reduce  their  acreage  of  feed 
grains  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  above,  shall  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  reducing  their  1959,  1960,  and  1961  acre¬ 
age  of  feed  grains  below  their  farm  feed  grain  base  and 
for  diverting  the  same  acres  to  the  farm  conservation 
base.  To  be  eligible  for  such  compensation  the  producer 
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(1)  shall  not  exceed  his  farm  feed  grain  allotment,  (2) 
shall  increase  his  farm  conservation  base  by  an  acreage 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  by  which  he  reduces  his 
feed  grains  below  his  farm  feed  grain  base,  (3)  shall 
carry  out  a  conservation  practice,  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  on  an  acreage  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
by  which  he  reduces  his  feed  grains  below  his  farm  feed 
grain  base,  and  (4)  shall  neither  harvest  nor  pasture  any 
acreage  so  diverted :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  eligibility  of  any  acres 
diverted  under  this  title  for  payments  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Payment  Program.  The  amount 
of  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  number  of  acres  of  feed  grains  diverted  from  the 
farm  feed  grain  base  to  the  farm  conservtion  base  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title  by  66  per  centum  of  the  normal  yield 
of  feed  grains  established  for  the  farm  by  80  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  of  corn.  Such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  as  follows: 

(1)  for  1959  not  more  than  50  per  centum,  and  for 
1960  and  1961  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  paid  through  negotiable  certificates, 
and  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  re¬ 
deem  in  com,  sorghum,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided, 
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That  if  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  does  not  have 
sufficient  stocks  of  such  grains  or  if  it  is  not  practicable 
to  redeem  any  such  certificates  in  such  grains,  the  cer¬ 
tificates  shall  be  redeemed  in  cash,  and 

(2)  the  remainder  of  such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  through  negotiable  certificates  redeemable  in  cash. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  hereof  the  total  amount 
of  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $75 
per  acre. 

The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  compensation 
or  the  amount  thereof  authorized  to  be  made  under  this 
section  when  officially  determined  in  conformity  with 
applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(d)  the  level  of  price  support  for  the  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  80  per  centum  of 
parity; 

(e)  For  such  period  price  supports  shall  be  made 
available  for  oats,  rye,  and  barley  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available 
for  corn,  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of 
such  commodity  in  relation  to  com,  the  normal  price 
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relationship  between  such  commodity  and  corn,  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  storability  of  the  commodity,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

(f)  no  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  price  support 
on  any  commodity  for  any  year  in  which  the  planted 
acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm 
feed  grain  allotment,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  commodity  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  impracticable  to  apply 
such  provision.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a 
producer  shall  not  he  deemed  to  have  exceeded  his  farm 
feed  grain  allotment  unless  such  producer  knowingly 
exceeded  such  allotment. 

Subtitle  IV — Price  Supports  Based  on  Previous 
Weighted  Three- Year  Market 
Sec.  714.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers 

17  voting  oh  part  I  of  the  ballot  in  the  referendum  favor  a  price 

18  support  program  for  feed  grains,  and  more  than  50  per 

19  centum  of  the  producers  voting  on  part  II  of  the  ballot  in 

20  such  referendum  favor  the  program  as  provided  for  in  this 

21  subtitle — 

22  (a)  For  the  1959,  19(30,  and  1961  crops  of  corn, 

23  the  level  of  price  support  shall  be  90  per  centum  of 

21  the  average  prices  during  the  three  calendar  years  im¬ 

mediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
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marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins.  The  average  shall 
be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  prices  received  by 
farmers. 

(b)  For  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  for  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
termines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for  com,  taking 
into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such  commodity 
in  relation  to  com,  the  normal  price  relationship  between 
such  commodity  and  corn,  the  location  and  storahility 
of  the  commodity,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

Subtitle  V— General  Provisions 
Seo.  715.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  is  declared  un¬ 
constitutional,  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person, 
circumstance,  or  commodity  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  title  and  the  applicability  thereof  to 
other  persons,  circumstances,  or  commodities  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Seo.  716.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  fa¬ 
cilities,  funds,  services,  and  authorities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  801.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  377  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  allotment  determined  for  any  commodity 
for  any  land  from  which  the  owner  is  displaced  because  of 
acquisition  of  the  land  for  any  purpose  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
shall  be  place  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be  available 
only  for  use  in  providing  allotments  for  other  farms  owned 
by  the  owner  so  displaced.  Upon  application  to  the  county 
committee,  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  such  dis¬ 
placement,  or  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  period  is  longer,  any  owner  so  displaced  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  established  for  other  farms  owned  by  him 
allotments  which  are  comparable  with  allotments  deter¬ 
mined  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  similar 
except  for  the  past  acreage  of  the  commodity,  taking  into 
consideration  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for 
the  production  of  the  commodity,  crop-rotation  practices, 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  commodity:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  used 
to  establish  or  increase  the  allotments  for  such  farms  shall 
he  transferred  from  the  pool  and  shall  not  exceed  the  allot- 
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1  ment  most  recently  established  for  the  farm  acquired  from 

2  the  applicant  and  placed  in  the  pool.  During  the  period 

3  of  eligibility  for  the  making  of  allotments  under  this  section 

4  for  a  displaced  owner,  acreage  allotments  for  the  farm 

5  from  which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  established 

6  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  applicable  to  other  farms, 

7  and  such  allotments  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  fully 

8  planted.  After  such  allotment  is  made  under  this  section, 

9  the  proportionate  part,  or  all,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 

10  past  acreage  used  in  establishing  the  allotment  most  recently 

11  placed  in  the  pool  for  the  farm  from  which  the  owner  was 

12  so  displaced  shall  be  transferred  to  and  considered  for  the 

13  purposes  of  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot- 

14  ments  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  to  which  allotment 

15  is  made  under  this  section.  Except  where  paragraph  (c) 

16  requires  the  transfer  of  allotment  to  another  portion  of  the 

17  same  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  (1)  that  part  of 

18  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  is  so  displaced  and  that 

19  part  from  which  he  is  not  so  displaced  shall  be  considered 

20  as  separate  farms;  and  (2)  an  owner  who  voluntarily 

21  relinquishes  possession  of  the  land  subsequent  to  its  acquisi- 

22  tion  by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  shall 

23  be  considered  as  having  been  displaced  because  of  such 

24  acquisition. 

25  “(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
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plicable  if  (1)  there  is  any  marketing  quota  penalty  due 
with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  the  commodity  from  the 
farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  or 
by  the  owner  of  the  farm;  (2)  any  of  the  commodity  pro¬ 
duced  on  such  farm  has  not  been  accounted  for  as  required 
by  the  Secretary ;  or  ( 3 )  the  allotment  next  established 
for  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency 
would  have  been  reduced  because  of  false  or  improper 
identification  of  the  commodity  produced  on  or  marketed 
from  such  farm  or  due  to  a  false  acreage  report. 

“(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable,  in  the  case  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  to  any  farm  from  which  the 
owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and 
corn,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  displaced  prior 
to  1954,  and  in  the  case  of  rice,  to  any  farm  from  which  the 
owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1955.  In  any  case  where  the 
cropland  acquired  for  nonfarming  purposes  from  an  owner 
by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  represents 
less  than  15  per  centum  of  the  total  cropland  on  the  farm, 
the  allotment  attributable  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  so 
acquired  shall  be  tranferred  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  not  so 
acquired.” 

“(d)  Sections  313  (h) ,  334  (d) ,  344  (h),  and  358 
(h)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  repealed,  but  any  transfer  or  reassignment  of 
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allotment  heretofore  made  under  the  provisions  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  any  displaced  farm  owner 
for  whom  an  allotment  has  been  established  under  such  re¬ 
pealed  sections  shall  not  be  eligible  for  additional  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  because  of  such  displace¬ 
ment.” 

Sec.  802.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“There  is  authorized  to  be  included  in  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  any  such  nonrecourse  loan  a  provision  whereby  on 
and  after  the  maturity  of  the  loan  or  any  extension  thereof 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  ac¬ 
quire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral  without  obligation  to 
pay  for  any  market  value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in 
excess  of  the  loan  indebtedness.” 
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ISPORTATION  TAX.  Sen.  Smathers  stated  he  would  offer  an  amendment  to  the/ 
>rporation  and  excise  tax  extension  bill,  to  repeal  the  tax  on  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  freight,  and  listed  States  which  urged  its  repeal,  p.  1#}20 

15.  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  various  articles  from  medical  researchers  pro¬ 
testing  against  articles  he  had  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Reccrd/in  1957 
from  anti- vivesect ion  groups,  and  discussing  the  value  of  certain  animal 
experiments,  pp.  10320-3 

16.  NATIONAL  FLOWER.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  five  resolutions  urging/that  the  corn 
tassel  be  designated  the  national  flower,  pp.  10293-4 

17.  VEGETABLES.  Sens\  Potter,  Holland,  and  Sparkman  extolled  thd  virtues  of 

Michigan  apple  vinegar,  Florida  grapefruit,  and  Alabama  watercress,  which 
are  to  be  placed  in\a  special  Senate  salad  for  luncheon  ^Ted. ,  June  18. 
pp.  10315-16 

18.  ELECTRIFICATION;  RECLAMATION.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  a  / ress  release  by  James 
^  Marr,  president  of  the  National  Hells  Canyon  Association,  "making  clear  that 

the  fight  for  the  full  development  of  the  Columbi/  and  Snake  Rivers  is  far 
from  over.”  p.  10326 

Sen.  Morse  inserted  a  resolution  from  citizens  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  "who 
show  great  concern  in  regard  t^  the  Snake  RiWr  project.”  p.  10324 

19.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  a  letter  fitora  the  Assoc.  Director  of  the 

Quaker  Program  at  the  United  Nations  disc/ssing  provisions  of  the  mutual 
security  authorization  bill,  and  urging  /upport  for  a  provision  that  the  U.  ! 
contribution  to  the  U.  N.  technical  assistance  program  be  stabilized  for 
several  years  at  40  percent  of  the  tojral  contributions,  pp.  10327-328 

Sen.  Morse  spoke  in  support  of  increased  U.  S.  contributions  to  the  U.  N. 
technical  assistance  program,  and  ^nserteH,  n  telegram  favoring  such  support, 
pp.  10326-327 

20.  STATEHOOD.  Sen.  Stennis  spoke  ita  opposition  t\  legislation  authorizing  state¬ 

hood  for  Alaska,  and  favored  /a  substitute  bill\to  grant  a  higher  degree  of 
self-government  with  Territorial  status."  p.  10329 


21.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Hutnpt 
economic  offensive  of  tt 


rey  inserted  several  articles  discussing  the  "growing 
Soviet  Union.”  pp.  10336-343 


22.  4-H  CLUBS.  Sen.  Kefau^er  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  th\  4-H  Clubs,  p.  10351 

23.  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS/  Sen.  Martin,  Pa.,  discussed  current  economic  conditions, 
and  opposed  increased  Federal  spending  as  a  remedy  for  the  ^tuation. 
pp.  10398-399 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

24.  FOREIGN  All/  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Johnson  inserting  an  editorial 

describing  effects  of  the  mutual  security  program  on  the  State  of  Te\as. 
p.  A550T 

25.  DAIRY /INDUSTRY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Wiley  commending  the  dairy 

organizations  for  their  "outstanding  contributions”  in  making  June  Dairy 
Mo/ith  a  success,  pp.  A5501-2 


rican  Dairy  Ass'n.  p.  A5508 

Reps.  Van  Pelt  inserted  an  editorial  portraying  the  importance  o 
industry'^!!  Wis.  p.  A5551 


le  dairy 


EDUCATION.  SenN^Thurmond  commended  and  inserted  Asst.  Secretary  Peterson's 
Clemson  College  S>sC. ,  commencement  address  on  the  subject  of  education  in  a 
free  society,  pp,  A5S02-4 


27.  TEXTILES.  Sen.  Sparkman  in&B^ed  a  letter  disposing  some  of  the  problems 
facing  the  textile  industry  iiNAla.  p.  A5j 


LANDS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.^JKnnett  inserting  an  article,  "Do  the 
Armed  Forces  Need  a  35-Million-Acpe  Emp^e? and  stating  that  to  some  extent, 
the  problem  of  military  land  withdrawals  nW  be  solved  by  a  recently  approved 
law  limiting  executive  withjitawals  of  land  wibi^jut  congressional  approval  to 
5,000  acres,  pp.  A5511-J 


29. 


COTTON.  Sen.  Talmajdge  inserted  an  editorial  urging  approval  of  his  proposed  f 
bill  to  freeze  jotftton  acreage  allotments  at  1956  levels. A5513-4 


30.  FEED  GRAINS-^  Rep.  Poage  inserted  a  questions  and  answers  statemfeqt  explaining 
the  feed  grains  section  of  the  comprehensive  farm  bill,  and  statin^sthat 
'wq/hope  it  will  result  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  detailed  operations 
this  portion  of  the  bill,"  pp.  A5555-7 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


31.  FARM  PROGRAM.  H.  R.  12954,  as  introduced  June  16  following  study  by  the 

Agriculture  Committee,  would  be  "The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958."  It  includes 
provisions  as  follows: 

Extends  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  for  1  year; 
increases  the  amount  by  $1%  billion;  directs  an  expanded  barter  program;  and 
authorizes  use  of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies  for  sites  and  buildings 
abroad,  trade  fair  participation  and  related  activities,  translation  (and 
related  activities)  of  foreign  scientific  publications,  the  educational  ex-  ^ 
change  program,  and  operation  of  American  colleges  and  other  schools  in 
foreign  countries.  Provides  that  any  provision  of  Public  Law  480  or  of  Sec. 

32  of  the  act  of  1935  may  be  extended  by  the  President  to  any  area  under 
U.  S,  control.  Provides  for  rice  price  supports  at  75%  to  90%  of  parity  for 
1959,  1960,  and  1961,  and  continues  allotments  at  the  1958  level  for  those 
years.  Permits  farmers  to  vote  on  alternative  provisions  for  cotton  price 
supports.  Continues  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  from  March  31,  1959,  until 
March  31,  1962.  Provides  for  a  two-price  wheat  system.  Provides  for  a  self- 
help  dairy  program.  Continues  the  special  school  milk  program,  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  donation  of  dairy  products  to  the  armed  services  and  veterans' 
hospitals  for  3  additional  years,  and  extends  the  donation  program  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Strikes  out  the  provision  that  price  supports  be 
fixed  at  a  level  "necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply."  Suspends 
corn  allotments  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  and  provides  for  farmers  to  vote  on 
a  new  feed  grains  program.  Provides  for  acreage  allotments,  for  land  ac¬ 
quired  under  eminent  domain,  to  be  placed  in  a  pool  for  providing  allotments 
to  displaced  farmers.  Authorizes  inclusion,  in  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
nonrecourse  commodity  loan,  of  a  provision  whereby,  upon  maturity,  CCC  may 
acquire  title  without  obligation  to  pay  for  any  market  value  in  excess  of  the 
indebtedness. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  Xpfhus  bill.  House  committee  ordered 

reported  bill  to  authorize  training  for  K^dei/l  employees  at  outside  facilities. 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  12954, 

the  omnibus  farm  bill.  See  Digest  99  for  a  summary  of  this  bill . (H, . Rept  1939). 
P.  10679 _  _  _  _ 

2.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  o/fice  and  Civil  Service  Committee  ordered  reported  with 


amendment  S.  385, 
private  facilitie: 


authorize  the  training  of  Federal  employees  at  public  or 
p.  D567 


3.  WEATHER  CONTROL/  Passed  as  reported  S.  86,  to  provide  a  weather\modif ication 
research  proatam  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  pp. 
10648-649,  1^0665-670 

i*.  ROADS.  Tl^e  Public  Works  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  12/^6,  to 
revise/and  codify  title  23  of  the  U.  S.  Code,  entitled  "Highways"  (H,  rX^. 
1938)/  p.  10679 

5.  MITRAL  LEASES.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amend- 
int  S.  2069,  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  development^ 
of  coal  on  the  public  domain  (H.  Rept.  1936).  p.  10679 


6. 


report/ 


IICAL  ADDITIVES.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  ordered  !/ 
without  amendment  H.  R.  9521,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetj 


Act\so  as  to  revise  the  definition  of  the  term  "chemical  additive"  to  provide 
that\it  shall  not  include  any  pesticide  chemicals  wheh  used  in  or  on  any  raw 
agricultural  commodity  which  is  produced  from  the  soil,  p,  D567 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  with  amendments,  361  to  18,  H.  R.  12858,  making  appro¬ 
priations  Xor  civil  functions  administered  by  the  Army,  Interior ,/and  TVA 
(includes  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bonneville  Power  Admin¬ 
istration,  Southeastern  Power  Administration  and  Southwestern  Rower  Adminis¬ 
tration)  .  pp.\10634-647 


FOREIGN  AID.  Consent  was  granted  until  Friday  night,  June  20,  for  conferees  tc 
file  a  report  on  H\R.  12181,  the  mutual  security  authorisation  bill, 
p.  10673 


9.  WATERMELONS,  Rep,  Mattnews  expressed  concern  at  the  high  retail  price  of 
watermelons,  stating  t hah  they  are  retailing  in  D.  y.  at  5  cents  a  pound 
whereas  the  farmers  in  hi\  district  receive  only  ope- fourth  cent  to  one  cent 
a  pound,  p.  10672 


10.  RESEARCH.  Received  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  a  proposed  bill  "to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  fu)\ds  through  grants  for  support  of  scientific 
research  and  for  other  purposes"\  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
p.  10679  *  \  / 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM^  Rep.  McCormack  dnnahnced  that  the  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  12181,  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill,  will  be  considered  Tues., 
June  24,  followed  later  in  the  week  by  ft.  R.  12954,  the  omnibus  farm  bill, 
if  a  rule  is  granted  on  it,  and  H.  W,  450*^,  to  improve  marketing  facilities 
for  perishable  commodities,  p.  1OJ054 


12.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  June  23. 


10679 


SENATE 


13.  TAXATION.  Continued  debate/on  H.  R.  12695,  to  exteiid  f  or  1  year  the  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates,  (pp.  V0563-8,  10578-619). 
Agreed  to,  59-25,  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Smathers  to  repeal  the  transportation 
tax  (pp.  10586-605) .  /  \ 


14.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ordered  rdtoorted  with  amend¬ 
ment  S.  Res.  264,  to  establish  an  International  DevelopraentNAssociation  in 
cooperation  with /the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  an^  Development, 
p.  D565 


15.  HOUSING.  Seny  Sparkman  reported  for  the  Banking  and  Currency  ComnJi^tee  att 

original  bill  without  amendment  S,  4035,  the  Housing  Act  of  1958.  stated 
that  the  bill  would  extend  the  program  for  farm  housing  research  forv3  years, 
and  authorize  appropriations  for  each  of  the  3  years  of  $100,000.  pp) 
10621-624  (S.  Rept.  1732). 

Sen/  Capehart  submitted  amendments  he  intends  to  propose  to  S.  4035,  hnd  a 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effects  of  the  amendments,  pp,  10625-631 


FLOOD  CONTROL.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  3910,  the  rivers  and  harbors  arid 
flood  control  authorization  bill.  House  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 

PP. 
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85th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 

2d  Session  j  j  No.  1939 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 


June  19,  1958. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  12954] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12954)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  acreage  allotment  and  price-support 
programs  for  rice,  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  milk,  and  feed  grains;  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Major  Provisions 

H.  R.  12954  extends  for  1  year  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act,  more  commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480,  and 
authorizes  sale  of  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in  farm  products.  It  also 
directs  an  expanded  barter  program.  It  authorizes  use  of  foreign 
currencies,  obtained  in  the  sale  abroad  of  agricultural  commodities, 
for  sites  and  buildings  abroad,  trade  fair  participation  and  related 
activities,  translation  of  foreign  scientific  publications,  an  expanded 
educational  exchange  program,  public  health  activities,  and  operation 
of  American  colleges  and  other  schools  in  foreign  countries. 

For  the  various  commodities: 

Rice. — Permits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1959,  1960,  and  1961 
to  set  the  rice  support  price  at  his  own  discretion  at  any  level  between 
75  and  90  percent  of  parity,  without  reference  to  the  so-called  escalator 
clause,  which  ties  the  support  level  to  supply  and  demand  factors. 
It  provides  that  the  national  rice  acreage  allotment  in  the  next  3  years 
shall  not  be  smaller  than  the  1958  allotment. 

Cotton. — Sets  up  a  new  3-year  program  providing  national  acreage 
allotments  in  1959,  1960,  and  1961  at  no  less  than  the  requirements 
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for  domestic  consumption  and  export  (approximately  17,700,000  acres 
in  1959),  and  authorizes  each  cotton  farmer  a  choice  between  ( a ) 
remaining  within  his  original  allotment  and  receiving  price  supports 
in  1959  at  the  1958  level,  in  1960  at  80  percent  of  parity,  and  in  1961 
at  75  percent  of  parity,  or  (b)  planting  up  to  33%  percent  above  his 
original  allotment  and  receiving  price  supports  on  all  the  cotton  he 
produces  at  not  less  than  60  percent  of  parity,  the  exact  level  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  4-acre  minimum  allotment  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  present  law  would  be  continued. 

Wool. — Continues  the  National  Wool  Act  until  March  31,  1962. 

Wheat. — Permits  wheat  producers  to  vote  on  whether  they  want  to 
continue  the  present  program  or  adopt  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961  a 
domestic  parity  program  in  which  farmers  would  be  assured  of  reason¬ 
able  prices  on  that  part  of  their  cop  which  is  consumed  as  human  food 
in  the  United  States. 

Milk. — Permits  dairy  farmers  to  choose  between  the  present  support 
program  and  a  new  3-year  self-financing  program  based  on  90  percent 
of  parity  for  manufacturing  milk.  Continues  the  special  school  milk 
program,  and  the  programs  for  donation  of  dairy  products  to  the 
armed  services  and  veterans’  hospitals  for  3  additional  years,  and 
extends  the  donation  program  to  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy.  Strikes  out  the  provision  of  present  law  that  price  supports 
be  fixed  at  a  level  "necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply.” 

Corn  and  other  feed  grains. — Provides  a  solution  of  the  feed  grain 
problem  whereby  producers  are  given  the  choice  whether  they  want  to 
discard  all  supports  and  acreage  allotments  or,  for  the  next  3  years, 
accept  either  one  of  the  following  programs:  (a)  Price  supports  for 
corn  and  sorghum  at  80  percent  of  parity;  acreage  controls  and 
marketing  quotas  and  cross-compliance;  payments  in  kind  and  in 
cash  for  diverting  corn  and  sorghum  acreage  to  land  conserving  uses; 
oats,  rye,  and  barley  price  supports  related  to  price  support  of  corn, 
or  (h)  price  supports  for  corn  at  90  percent  of  the  previous  3-year 
weighted  market  price:  no  acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas, 
no  payments  in  kind  or  in  cash;  sorghum,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  price 
supports  related  to  the  support  price  of  corn. 

Statement 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  12954  is  to  perpetuate  food  and  fiber  abund¬ 
ance  in  America,  at  reasonable  costs  to  consumers,  and  to  accomplish 
for  the  producers  of  this  food  and  fiber  a  fairer  relationship  of  income 
and  living  standards  with  the  other  great  segments  of  jour  economy 
and  society. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  any  program  for 
agriculture  must  be  fair  to  farmers  and  consumers  alike.  It  proposes 
substantial  savings  to  taxpayers,  by  reducing  the  costs  of  farm  pro¬ 
gram  operations. 

It  seeks  to  strengthen  the  family  farm  and  thereby  arrest  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  farm  people  to  the  cities  where  they  are  adding  to  the  rolls  of 
unemployed  and  are  competing  for  jobs  with  the  established  labor 
supply. 

It  will  enable  our  Government  to  share  our  food  and  fiber  abundance 
more  beneficially  with  friendly  peoples  the  world  over,  by  the  exten- 
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sion  and  expansion  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act,  more  commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480.  It  will  make 
friends  for  America. 

It  assures  a  continuation  of  the  school  milk  program,  and  the  milk 
programs  for  veterans’  hospitals  and  for  the  armed  services. 

It  carries  forward  the  vital  program  making  our  abundant  foods 
available  to  our  needy  citizens  in  the  United  States. 

H.  R.  12954  will  improve  the  income  of  producers  of  a  number  of 
major  crops,  although  it  does  not  restore  a  full  parity  position  to 
agriculture  such  as  prevailed  for  11  consecutive  years,  1942-52  inclu¬ 
sive.  It  has  been  written  in  the  shadows  of  Presidential  vetoes. 
The  first  veto  rejected  H.  R.  12  of  the  84th  Congress  which  sought  to 
restore  90  percent  of  parity  to  major  crops.  The  second  veto  voided 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  162  of  the  85th  Congress  which  had  as  its 
objective  merely  a  holding  of  the  line  against  further  price  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  acreage  reductions  until  the  Congress  could  enact  new  general 
farm  legislation. 

This  bill,  therefore,  represents  a  compromise  between  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  policy  of  constantly  lowering  farm  prices  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other,  the  often  expressed  objective  of  the  Congress  to 
maintain  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  other  areas  of  the  general 
economic  structure.  While  it  does  not  bring  back  a  completely 
equitable  price  position  for  agriculture,  it  rejects  the  administration’s 
proposition  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  given  a  completely 
free  hand  to  reduce  price  supports  as  low  as  60  percent  of  parity,  where 
now  the  legal  minimum  is  75  percent  of  parity. 

A  new  approach  to  the  farm  problem  is  embraced  in  this  measure. 
It  aspires  to  the  stabilization  of  the  agricultural  economy  by  treatment 
of  each  major  crop  in  a  separate  program,  and  in  this  respect  the 
committee  is  convinced  H.  R.  12954  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  im¬ 
proving  the  bargaining  power  and  the  economic  position  of  agriculture, 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  true  parity  program  at  a  time  in  the 
future  when  the  administration,  and  all  the  organizations  entitled  to 
speak  for  farmers,  are  of  one  mind  with  the  Congress  to  turn  agricul¬ 
ture  again  in  the  direction  of  a  production  and  price  position  that  will 
provide  due  rewards  for  the  farm  families  that  have  contributed  so 
much  to  making  America’s  standard  of  living  the  envy  of  the  world. 

THE  FARMER 

The  committee,  in  presenting  H.  R.  12954  points  out  to  the  House 
and  to  the  American  people  that  our  total  population  consumed  11 
percent  more  farm-produced  foods,  including  more  meats  and  other 
animal  products,  in  1957  than  in  1952,  yet  our  farmers  received  $600 
million  less  for  that  larger  volume  of  production  in  1957  than  for  the 
more  limited  volume  in  1952.  And,  in  contrast,  consumers  paid  food 
processors  and  marketing  middlemen  $6.1  billion,  or  25  percent,  more 
in  1957  than  in  1952,  for  hauling,  processing  and  handling  the  food 
between  the  farm  gate  and  the  retail  counter. 

Thus,  in  5  years — comparing  1957  with  1952 — we  have  witnessed 
these  deteriorating  circumstances  in  agriculture : 

Total  farm  production  (including  fiber  and  other  nonfood  crops) : 
Up  6  percent  in  spite  of  record  carryovers. 

Farm  prices:  Down  16  percent. 
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Farm  parity  ratio:  Down  18  percentage  points. 

Realized  net  farm  income:  Down  19  percent,  lowest  point  since 
1942. 

Purchasing  power  of  that  farm  income:  Down  23  percent,  lowest 
since  1940. 

Farm  debt:  At  a  record  high,  above  $20  billion. 

Farm  population:  Declined  12  percent,  from  24,283,000  in  1952  to 
20,396,000  in  1957. 

In  1952,  net  income  per  farm  in  the  United  States  averaged  $2,7S9; 
in  1957,  5  years  later,  net  income  per  farm  had  dropped  to  $2,496. 
In  contrast  the  income  of  the  average  nonfarm  family  of  3  persons 
increased  from  $5,499  in  1952  to  $6,135  in  1957. 

In  1957,  the  returns  to  all  farmworkers  for  their  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  reached  a  low  of  69  cents  an  hour,  while  the  average  wage  of 
industrial  workers  reached  a  high  of  $2.07  an  hour. 

THE  CONSUMER 

In  America,  the  wage  earner  pays  a  smaller  part  of  his  income  for 
food  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  increases  in  the  costs  of  transporting,  processing  and  marketing 
food  in  recent  years,  the  average  hourly  pay  of  factory  labor  today 
generally  will  buy  twice  as  much  food  as  in  1929,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  farm  program. 

The  following  table  I,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
sets  forth  clearly  that  consumers  receiving  wages  and  salaries  are 
required  to  work  fewer  and  fewer  hours  to  purchase  food,  as  compared 
with  former  years : 


Table  I. — Quantity  of  each  item  that  could  be  purchased  with  1  hour  of  factory  labor, 

United  States,  designated  dates 


Item 

Unit 

1929 

1939 

1949 

1952 

1957 

April 

1958 

Pound _ 

6.4 

8.0 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

11.0 

Round  steak . .  -  . 

1.2 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

2.2 

2.0 

Pork  chops _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

1.5 

2.1 

1.9 

2. 1 

2.4 

2.3 

Sliced  bacon.  _ 

_ do _ 

1.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.6 

3.6 

2.7 

Butter _ _ _ 

_  .  .do _ 

1.0 

1.9 

1.9 

2.  0 

2.8 

2.9 

Cheese _  _ _ 

_ do _ 

1.4 

2.5 

2.7 

2.8 

3.6 

3.6 

Milk,  fresh  (delivered) . 

Quart _ _ 

3.9 

5.2 

6.7 

6.9 

8.3 

8.5 

Eggs,  fresh . . . 

Dozen . 

1. 1 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

3.6 

3.6 

Oranges .  . . . 

_ do _ 

1.3 

2.2 

2.7 

3.3 

3.6 

2.7 

Potatoes..  _ 

Pound 

17.7 

25.3 

25.5 

22.  U 

36.3 

25.7 

Tomatoes  (canned)1 . 

No.  2  can _ 

4.4 

7.4 

9.2 

9.5 

13.8 

12.0 

Margarine . . 

Pound..  . 

2.1 

3.9 

4.5 

5.7 

6.9 

7.1 

1  No.  2  can  1914,  September  1953:  No.  303  beginning  October  1954. 

Source:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Calculated  from  data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 


The  retail  cost  of  a  number  of  food  items  rose  in  the  early  months 
of  1958.  This  in  part  reflected  higher  prices  at  the  farm  level.  The 
temporary  farm  price  increase  primarily  was  the  result  of  (1)  severe 
winter  freezes  in  the  South  which  destroyed  vegetable  and  fruit  crops, 
(2)  the  end  of  7  years  of  drought  in  the  Plains  States  which  created  a 
heavy  demand  for  cattle  to  restock  the  plains  where  pasture  now  is 
flourishing  again,  and  (3)  to  the  fact  that  cattle,  hog  and  sheep  pro¬ 
ducers  all  decided  to  hold  back  animals  and  rebuild  their  breeding 
herds  in  the  same  year. 
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Irrespective  of  the  cause,  the  increased  retail  costs  of  meat,  vege¬ 
table,  and  fruit  items  at  the  retail  counter  has  been  reflected  in  some 
complaints  from  consumers.  A  number  of  those  who  complain  blame 
farmers  for  high  food  costs. 

However,  even  if  these  temporary  higher  prices  for  some  farm 
products  should  prevail  throughout  the  year,  farmers  still  would 
receive  a  smaller  return  in  1958  than  in  1952  for  the  basic  foods  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  average  family. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  each  month,  on  the  basis 
of  current  prices  at  the  farm  and  on  the  retail  counter,  the  annual 
costs  of  the  basic,  items  of  food  for  the  average  family.  The  reports 
on  this  family  “market  basket”  show  that,  on  the  basis  of  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  the  farmers  will  get 
$436  in  1958  for  all  the  items  in  the  “basket,”  a  decrease  of  $46  from 
the  $482  received  in  1952.  However,  the  consuming  family,  by  the 
Department’s  figures,  will  pay  $1,054  for  the  “basket”  items  in  1958, 
an  increase  of  $20  over  the  $1,034  paid  for  the  same  times  in  1952. 
This  increase  will  occur  because  marketing  costs  are  substantially 
higher  than  in  1952,  more  than  offsetting  the  smaller  return  received 
by  farmers.  The  Department  computations  indicate  that  the  cost  of 
processing  and  distributing  the  market  basket  items  has  increased 
from  $552  in  1952  to  $618  in  1958.  The  items  in  the  “basket”  include 
meat  and  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs,  bakery  and  cereals,  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  fats  and  oils. 

The  following  table  II  sets  forth  the  family  food  costs  in  detail. 
The  figures  under  the  columns  headed  “first,  quarter  1958”  indicate 
what  the  annual  costs  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  costs  prevailing 
during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 


Table  II. — Cost  of  the  annual  market  basket  of  farm  food  products  for  the  average 

family,  1952  and  1st  quarter,  1958 


Item 

RetaU  cost 

Net  farm  value 

Marketing 

margin 

Farmer’s  share 

1952 

1st 

quarter, 

1958 

1952 

1st 

quarter, 

1958 

1952 

1st 

quarter, 

1958 

1952 

1st 

quarter, 

1958 

Percent 

Percent 

Market  basket . . . . 

$1, 034 

$1, 054 

$482 

$436 

$552 

$618 

47 

41 

Meat  products . 

290 

282 

181 

161 

109 

121 

62 

57 

Dairy  products . . . 

191 

190 

101 

89 

90 

107 

53 

46 

Poultry  and  eggs  . 

114 

98 

76 

62 

38 

36 

66 

64 

Bakery  and  cereals: 

AU  ingredients _ 

141 

159 

33 

32 

108 

127 

17 

20 

Grain . . 

24 

24 

15 

AU  fruits  and  vegetables _ 

215 

231 

70 

70 

145 

161 

33 

30 

Fresh . . . . 

129 

141 

53 

54 

76 

87 

41 

38 

Fats  and  oils _ _ _ _ 

41 

45 

13 

13 

28 

32 

32 

29 

Source:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  June  5,  1958. 


The  following  table  III  clarifies  in  additional  detail  the  responsibility 
of  marketing  costs  in  the  retail  food  price  structure.  As  heretofore 
noted,  farmers  received  $600  million  less  for  the  larger  volume  of  food 
consumed  in  1957  while  the  marketing  costs  increased  by  25  percent, 
as  compared  with  1952. 
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Table  III. — Farm  values  and  food  marketing  costs — All  farm  foods  consumed  by 

domestic  civilians 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Farm  value 

Marketing 

bill 

Retail  cost 

1952 _ _ _ _ _ 

20. 1 

24.4 

44.5 

1953 . . . . . . . 

19.0 

25.6 

44.6 

1954. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

18.3 

26.6 

44.9 

1955 _ 

18.3 

27.9 

46.2 

1956 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

18.8 

28.9 

47.7 

1957 . . 

19.5 

30.5 

50.0 

FARM  POLICY - A  REVIEW 

The  farm  program  came  into  being  when  agriculture  was  bankrupt. 
This  program  was  based  upon  the  “parity  principle.”  It  embodies 
the  computation  of  prices  at  which  farm  commodities  should  sell  to 
maintain  agriculture  in  a  reasonable  income  relationship  with  other 
large  segments  of  the  economy.  The  “parity  price”  of  a  farm  com¬ 
modity,  thus,  is  based  upon  the  prices  of  things  farmers  must  buy — 
tractors,  fuel,  fertilizer,  seed,  insecticides,  etc. — and  the  parity  price 
goes  up  or  down  with  the  prices  of  these  things,  fluctuating  as  do  some 
wage  rates  in  industry  that  are  tied  to  the  cost  of  living. 

To  maintain  farm  prices  at  reasonable  levels,  the  Government 
usually  makes  loans  on  storable  crops  at  a  stipulated  percentage  of 
parity,  although  in  some  cases  direct  purchases  are  made  by  the 
Government.  For  major  crops,  the  price  support  level  was  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  from  1942  until  the  enactment  of  the  “flexible”  price- 
support  law  in  1954.  Here  are  a  few  notes  on  how  the  program  has 
worked: 

For  farmers:  For  11  consecutive  years  prior  to  1953,  the  average 
prices  paid  to  farmers  were  at  or  above  100  percent  of  parity.  In 
1953,  farm  prices  dropped  to  92  percent  of  paritj7,  in  1954  to  89  percent, 
in  1955  to  84  percent,  in  1956  to  83  percent,  and  in  1957  to  82  percent. 

For  consumers:  While  this  program  has  operated,  American  families 
have  had  available  to  them  more  and  better  food,  for  an  expenditure 
of  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  total  income,  than  in  any  other  period 
of  history;  and,  as  heretofore  noted,  although  in  recent  years  retail 
prices  of  many  foods  have  increased  as  farm  prices  declined,  today  the 
average  hourly  wage  of  industrial  workers  will  buy  twice  as  much  food 
as  in  1929. 

Cost  to  taxpayers:  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  supported 
the  prices  of  major  storable  crops  for  20  years  prior  to  1953  and,  at  the 
end  of  these  2  decades,  this  program  actually  showed  a  20-year  profit 
of  $13  million.  For  the  20  years,  the  CCC  program  for  all  crops, 
including  a  number  of  perishables,  showed  a  loss  of  only  $1,064 
million,  and  CCC  investments  in  “surpluses”  on  January  1,  1953 
(inventory  and  loans),  amounted  to  only  $2,452  million. 

In  contrast,  during  the  past  5  years,  due  partially  to  changed 
economic  conditions  and  partially  to  the  unsympathetic  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  laws,  CCC  deficits  have  amounted  to  4  times  as  much 
as  was  lost  in  the  preceding  20  years  (slightly  more  than  $1  billion  in 
20  years,  compared  with  more  than  $4  billion  in  the  last  five  years). 
Meanwhile,  CCC  investments  in  “surpluses”  have  increased  threefold, 
from  $2,452  million  in  1953  to  $7,250  million  in  the  most  recent 
report. 
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The  following  table  IV  summarizes  the  costs  of  the  CCC  price- 
support  operations — first,  for  the  20-year  period  1933  to  1952,  in¬ 
clusive,  and,  second,  for  the  25-year  period  1933  to  1957,  inclusive. 


Table  IV. — Summary  of  CCC  program  results  from  Oct.  17,  1933,  through  Dec.  31, 

1957  ( realized,  gains  and  losses) 


Program  and  commodity 

Oct.  17, 1933, 
through 

Dec.  31, 1962 

Oct.  17,  1933, 
through 

Dec.  31, 1967 

PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM  (CCC  NONRECOURSE  LOAN,  PURCHASE,  AND 
PAYMENT  PROGRAMS) 

Basic  commodities: 

i  $53, 166, 802 

i  $673, 020, 646 
30, 813, 1*7 

Cotton: 

1  6, 146, 942 

268, 629,  425 

I  439, 737, 896 

»  41, 361,218 

i  41. 361, 218 

1 130, 198 

1 130, 198 

11, 055, 451 

11, 055, 451 

1  91, 687, 605 

1  151, 129, 448 

i  1, 422, 757 

i  79, 768, 110 

4. 685, 150 

1  4, 326, 570 

1  83, 490, 156 

i  610, 721, 419 

i  65, 967, 730 

Total . - . 

13,  Oil,  290 

1  1, 992, 067, 863 

Designated  nonbasic  commodities: 

i  873,405 

i  868, 646 

Milk  "and  butterfat: 

•48,286,347 

i  430, 421, 765 

i  121, 205, 843 

i  25,021, 168 

i  302, 614, 035 

Milk: 

i  58,  215, 868 

i  518, 832, 477 

Fluid  _ 

i  187, 301,019 

■  3, 584, 209 

i  133, 396, 788 

1  1, 663, 859, 338 

>  478, 080, 248 

i  478,577,870 
i  1, 063, 125 

i  78, 904 

i  92, 163, 834 

i  113,829,214 

i  702, 719, 774 

i  2, 158, 198, 193 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

i  9, 621, 953 

i  101, 663, 747 

i  31, 860, 759 

i  72, 679, 309 

i  171, 193 

1 171, 193 

I  273,  760 

28,  827 

>  15, 360, 619 

i  116,786,256 

i  189, 704, 186 

•  189, 698, 695 

i  397, 113 

1  397, 113 

l  66, 065,  232 

1  166, 034, 288 

1  14, 882, 320 

i  14,  882, 320 

>  35, 804, 303 

i  1.83, 384, 438 

1  1, 732, 374 

i  1, 732, 374 

i  21, 459, 155 

1  21,  459, 155 

i  954,  200 

1  954, 200 

i  1, 372, 873 

i  815, 375 

i  1, 338, 827 

i  66, 962, 650 

i  578, 132 

i  889, 436 

i  824, 436 

i  3, 751 

13,751 

i  159, 455 

i  17, 448, 925 

7,080 

>  1,349, 516 

i  38, 705, 486 

4, 376.  694 

i  1, 577, 300 

23,830 

23, 830 

i  16, 517,  269 

i  16, 517, 269 

i  135, 421 

i  135, 421 

11,070 

11,070 

11,942 

11,942 

>  374, 908, 741 

1  1, 013, 329, 084 

Exchange  commodities .  . . . . . . - 

i  10, 151, 648 

i  1,064,617,225 

i  5, 173, 746, 788 

i  Denotes  loss. 
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Although  the  farm  program,  as  administered  in  recent  years,  has  not 
succeeded  in  preventing  a  decline  in  farm  prices  and  farm  income, 
without  it  farmers  would  have  fared  even  worse. 

Detailed  data  made  available  to  the  committee  indicate  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  by  its  price  support  and  supple¬ 
mentary  distribution  programs  in  each  of  the  last  5  years,  removed  a 
net  of  from  $1.1  to  $2.5  billion  in  farm  products  from  commercial 
markets. 

Statistical  studies  indicate  that  the  demand  for  farm  products  is 
inelastic.  A  5-percent  oversupply  on  the  market  causes  farm  prices 
to  drop  12.5  percent  or  more.  Employing  this  ratio,  each  $1  of  farm 
products  removed  from  commercial  markets  by  CCC  or  section  32 
(surplus  removal)  programs  increased  farm  income  at  least  $2.5. 
Making  these  calculations  and  adding  direct  Government  payments 
to  farmers,  the  contribution  of  the  farm  program  to  farm  income  in 
recent  years  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


Table  V 


Year 

Net  removal 
of  farm 
products 
from  com¬ 
mercial 
markets  by 
Government 
(billions) 

Estimated 
contribution 
of  programs 
to  farm 
income 
(billions) 

Realized 
net  farm 
income 
(billions) 

Contribution 
of  programs 
as  percent  of 
net  farm 
income 
(percent) 

1962 . . . . . . 

$1.  7 

$4.7 

6.9 

$14.3 

13.9 

33 

1953 _ _ _ _ 

2.7 

50 

1954 _ 

1.3 

3.4 

12.2 

28 

1956—. . . . . . . 

1.9 

5. 1 

11.6 

44 

1956 . . . . 

1.3 

3.8 

12.1 

31 

A  BASIC  OBJECTIVE  VERSUS  FOUR  MYTHS 

The  farm  program,  based  on  the  parity  principle,  was  erected  upon 
an  awareness  in  the  Congress  that  agriculture  is  the  only  major  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  total  economy  that  has  no  device,  outside  of  the  help  of 
Government,  to  pattern  its  production  to  market  needs;  that  farmers 
have  no  way  of  measuring  what  should  be  their  individual  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  balanced  national  supply  of  food  and  fiber  without  Govern¬ 
ment  help;  that  farmers  have  virtually  no  bargaining  power  in  the 
commerce  they  conduct;  that  agriculture  is  the  only  major  industry 
that  does  not  set  its  prices  but  goes  into  the  market  place  and  asks: 
“What  will  you  give  me?” 

Thus  the  farm  program,  from  its  beginning  in  the  1930’s,  sought  to 
employ  for  agriculture  the  two  basic  requirements  of  any  successful 
business  in  a  free-enterprise  economy: 

(1)  To  provide  machinery  whereby  producers  may  adjust  their 
production  to  market  requirements ;  and 

(2)  To  give  the  producers  a  voice  in  the  price  of  their  com¬ 
modities  as  they  deliver  them  to  the  markets. 

It  is  astonishing  to  this  committee,  therefore,  that  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  aspiring  to  make  available  to  farmers,  for  use  at  their  own  elec¬ 
tion,  these  fundamental  and  time-tested  requirements  of  successful 
private  business,  has  been  assailed  in  some  quarters  as  an  impingement 
of  freedom  and  as  at  odds  with  free  enterprise. 
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National  propaganda  has  been  trained  against  the  operation  of  an 
effective  farm  program. 

Four  great  myths  have  been  planted  on  the  farms  of  America  and 
have  yielded  a  crop  of  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  doubt,  around  the 
futwe  of  agriculture.  Mistrust  has  been  created  among  farmers 
themselves,  in  their  own  program. 

First,  farmers  are  told  that  lower  prices  will  solve  their  problems. 

Second,  farmers  are  told  that  increased  efficiency  will  solve  their 
problems. 

Third,  farmers  are  told  that  movement  of  people  out  of  agriculture 
will  solve  their  problems — that  is,  the  problems  of  those  who  are  left. 

Fourth,  farmers  and  the  Nation  at  large  are  told  that  the  price- 
support  program  is  responsible  for  surplus  farm  production. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture — virtually  from  the  day  he 
took  office  in  1953 — has  repeatedly  told  his  audiences,  principally 
consumers,  that  “the  farmer  is  pricing  himself  out  of  his  markets.” 
We  do  not  recall  that  at  the  same  time  the  people  who  manufacture 
tractors,  trucks,  fertilizer,  sell  fuel  and  all  the  other  requirements  in 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber,  have  said  that  their  prices  are  too 
high.  Indeed  not,  for  the  costs  of  things  that  farmers  use  in  produc¬ 
tion  have  been  increasing  month  by  month,  while  farmers’  profits 
have  been  going  down  year  by  year. 

As  to  the  second  myth,  relating  to  increased  efficiency,  recent 
experience  indicates  that  the  improved  methods  of  production  have 
not  solved  but  have  intensified  the  farm  problem. 

The  improvement  of  efficiency  in  agriculture  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  unmatched  in  any  other  period  of  our  history.  Crop  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre  in  1957  was  40  percent  above  the  1935-39  average.  Total 
man-hours  of  labor  used  for  farmwork  declined  by  34  percent  in  this 
20-year  period;  yet  greater  and  greater  abundance  has  come  from  the 
land.  Output  per  man-hour  of  farm  labor  has  increased  127  percent. 
The  number  of  consumers  supported  by  1  farmworker  has  doubled, 
from  10  in  the  1930’s  to  more  than  20  today. 

Yet  for  the  5  years  1953  through  1957  the  rewards  to  the  farmer  and 
his  family  constantly  declined. 

The  third  myth  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  fallacious.  It  seeks  an  answer  to 
the  farm  problem  by  moving  people  out  of  agriculture.  The  theory 
seems  to  be  that  overall  farm  output  would  be  reduced,  and  that 
total  farm  income  would  be  divided  among  fewer  farmers. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  experienced  the  greatest  movement  of 
people  from  our  farms  in  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  ever  known ; 
yet,  total  farm  output  has  increased  to  new  record  levels.  In  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  myth,  the  question  might  well  be  raised  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  farm  income  if  the  population  attrition  continues  and 
another  1  million  of  the  approximately  5  million  farm  families  go  out 
of  agriculture.  The  annual  realized  net  farm  income  of  around 
$11,800  million,  when  divided  among  5  million  farms,  shows  an  average 
per  farm  income  of  $2,360,  for  investment,  management  and  labor. 
Divide  the  same  total  net  of  agriculture  by  4  million  farms  and  the 
per  farm  income  still  is  only  $2,950. 

As  to  the  final  myth — that  price  supports  are  responsible  for  surplus 
farm  production — -we  need  only  to  point  out  that  total  farm  output 
in  1957  was  6  percent  higher  than  5  years  earlier  in  spite  of  a  19 
percent  decline  in  net  farm  income;  but  the  combined  production  of 
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the  6  basic  crops  subject  to  acreage  allotments  and  price  supports 
was  13  percent  lower,  not  higher,  in  1957  than  in  1952.  Farm  output 
is  too  great  for  available  market  outlets  primarily  because  the  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  in  agriculture  is  increasing  total  farm  output 
faster  than  commercial  markets  can  absorb  it. 

These  four  myths  are  being  employed  today  to  divide  and  confuse 
farm  people  and  the  general  public.  This  propaganda  in  spite  of  its 
falsity  is  part  of  a  broad  assault  upon  the  farm  program. 

SOME  DANGERS  AHEAD 

Feed  grain  stocks  have  been  increasing  for  5  consecutive  years. 
Another  400  to  500  million  bushels  of  corn  or  its  equivalent  in  other 
feed  grains  from  the  1957  crop  will  be  added  to  the  carryover  this 
fall.  Even  if  no  feed  grains  were  produced  this  year,  there  is  sufficient 
on  hand  to  feed  out  the  usual  pig  crop  in  1959  with  enough  left  over 
for  all  the  dairy  cows,  horses  and  sheep  in  the  United  States  for  a 
full  year. 

Department  of  Agriculture  technicians  report  that  had  hog  produc¬ 
tion  expanded  to  utilize  all  the  feed  grains  produced  in  1957,  hog  prices 
would  be  about  50  percent  lower  than  the  prices  expected  this  summer 
and  fall. 

In  view  of  the  large  backlog  of  feed  grains  and  current  production 
trends,  unless  a  modernized  program  is  adopted  corn  and  hog  pro¬ 
ducers  may  expect  prices  averaging  perhaps  no  higher  than  50  to  60 
percent  of  parity  in  the  next  few  years.  They  may  expect  corn  prices 
to  average  80  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  and  hogs  to  average  $10  to  $12 
per  100  pounds,  or  about  half  the  recent  market  prices. 

In  spite  of  severe  acreage  allotments  and  the  soil  bank  acreage  re¬ 
serve  program,  wheat  producers  are  expected  to  produce  the  third 
largest  crop  on  record,  largely  because  of  favorable  weather.  It  is 
probable  that  the  wheat  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  1958-59  market¬ 
ing  season  will  establish  a  new  record. 

Without  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2954,  or  other  remedial  legislation, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  indicated  that  the  national  cotton  and 
rice  acreage  allotments  will  be  reduced  so  severely  that,  in  cotton,  the 
domestic  textile  industry  will  suffer  because  of  a  shortage  of  quality 
cotton  and  export  markets  will  be  lost,  and,  in  rice,  America’s  export 
position  will  be  impaired.  Farmers  producing  both  cotton  and  rice 
will  suffer  from  the  sharp  reduction  in  acres  as  indicated  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  has  reduced  dairy  price  supports  to  the  minimum 
permitted  by  law,  75  percent  of  parity  equivalent  for  milk  used  for 
manufacturing.  Yet  costs  continue  to  mount  and  milk  production 
does  not  decline.  Many  dairy  producers  believe  they  should  be 
allowed  to  try  out  a  modernized  program  with  moderately  higher 
supports  if  they  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  balancing  production  with 
market  outlets. 

The  legislation  presented  to  the  House  with  this  report  seeks  to 
guide  agriculture  around  these  and  other  dangers  that  loom  ahead. 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  all  the  evidence  presented  to  the  committee,  in  its  many 
hearings,  we  must  anticipate  that  farm  output  will  continue  to  be 
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excessive  in  relation  to  market  outlets  for  the  next  10  years  or  soi 
This  will  be  true  even  though  prices  are  allowed  do  drop  further. 

To  deal  with  this  continuing  condition  of  overabundant  supply,  we 
must  continue  indefinitely  the  supplementary  distribution  programs 
and  expand  them  as  needed;  or  we  must  adopt  forthwith  a  workable 
integrated  system  of  production  adjustments  which  will  hold  output 
4  to  6  percent  below  what  it  otherwise  would  be;  or  we  must  allow 
price  supports  and  market  prices  to  fall  to  levels  which  will  enable 
all  farm  production  to  move  through  commercial  markets. 

If  the  third  course  of  action  is  followed,  as  the  administration  ad¬ 
vocates,  let  no  one  be  misled,  farm  prices  and  farm  incomes  will  drop 
soon  and  drop  sharply.  Feed  grains  and  livestock  producers  will 
lead  the  procession  in  the  income  debacle.  But  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
and  other  producers  will  not  be  far  behind. 

H.  R.  12954  faces  this  situation  realistically.  It  broadens  and 
extends  existing  supplementary  distribution  programs.  On  a  com¬ 
modity-by-commodity  basis,  it  modernizes  production  quotas  and 
I  price  supports  to  fit  the  current  situation  and  maintain  farm  income 
in  view  of  the  special  production  and  marketing  conditions  encountered 
by  each  group  of  producers. 

This  bill  had  its  origin  among  farmers  themselves.  Working 
through  a  National  Conference  of  Commodity  Organizations,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  crops  cast  aside  the  prevailing  divisive 
propaganda  and  influences  and  came  together  in  a  unified  effort  to 
work  out  their  individual  commodity  problems  and  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  producers  of  other  crops.  The  committee  and  its 
commodity  subcommittees,  beginning  in  January,  has  held  long  and 
exhaustive  hearings  on  the  proposals  and  suggestions  of  the  farmers 
and  their  organizations.  Everyone  who  wanted  to  express  his  views 
was  heard.  Not  all  of  the  individual  commodity  plans  placed  before 
the  committee  had  matured  sufficiently  for  inclusion  in  H.  R.  12954, 
and  the  plans  embraced  in  the  bill  have  been  subjected  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  subcommittees  to  painstaking  and  thorough  study — in 
some  instances  these  plans  have  been  revised — -to  present  this  well- 
rounded  legislation  for  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  coopera¬ 
tion  of  farmers  and  so  many  of  their  organizations,  in  drawing  this 
legislation,  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  agriculture. 

Analysis  of  the  Bill 

Following  is  a  title-by-title  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  this  hill. 
Because  of  the  diversified  nature  of  the  various  titles,  a  general 
description  of  each  title  is  included  in  this  part  of  the  report,  instead 
of  in  the  preceding  general  statement. 

TITLE  I— EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

This  title  amends  and  extends  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  commonly  referred  to  as  “Public  Law 
480.”  In  the  somewhat  less  than  4  years  since  its  enactment,  Public 
Law  480  has  developed  into  a  measure  which  is  not  only  of  substantial 
importance  to  American  agriculture  but  has  become  a  major  factor 
in  the  implementation  of  this  Nation’s  foreign  policy.  The  amend¬ 
ments  herein  are  of  three  general  types:  (1)  extension  of  titles  I  and 
II  of  the  act,  (2)  further  refinement  and  some  extension  of  the  purposes 
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►for  which  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  the  act  may  be  used,  and 
(3)  a  restatement  of  the  barter  provision  of  the  act  in  an  effort  to 
convince  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  it  is,  indeed,  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  a  barter  program  should  be  carried  on. 

A  detailed  report  of  operations  under  Public  Law  480  will  be  found 
later  in  this  report,  including  a  discussion  of  the  barter  program. 

Extension  of  titles  I  and  II — Additional  authorization 

Section  101  extends  titles  I  and  II  of  the  act  for  1  additional  year 
(through  June  30,  1959).  It  also  authorizes  sale  of  an  additional 
$1.5  billion  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  foreign  currencies  under 
title  I.  Title  II  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  the  donation  of  surplus 
commodities  to  friendly  nations  and  friendly  peoples  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  emergency  assistance  under  various  conditions.  Since  this  au¬ 
thority  is  to  be  used  strictly  for  emergency  and  extraordinary  relief 
purposes,  the  committee  considers  that  the  present  authorization  of 
$800  million  is  sufficient  for  the  coming  year  and  no  increase  in  this 
amount  is  authorized. 

Barter 

Section  102  amends  section  303  of  Public  Law  480,  the  section 
establishing  a  policy  for  the  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  surpluses 
for  strategic  and  other  materials.  Amendment  of  this  section  would 
not  be  necessary  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  certain  administrative  determinations  which  have  virtually 
nullified  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  section  303.  These 
administrative  determinations  were  announced  on  May  28,  1957,  were 
intended  to  bring  an  end  to  the  barter  program  as  it  had  been  carried 
on  since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480,  and  have  had  that  effect. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  a  barter  program  substantially 
similar  to  that  in  operation  prior  to  May  28,  1957  should  be  carried 
on  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  this  section  102  is  a  reassertion 
of  that  intent  and  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Congress  to  direct 
the  manner  in  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  are  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  establish  the  general  policies  of  such  operations. 

Following  are  the  major  changes  to  section  303  made  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  102  of  this  bill: 

1.  Under  the  present  wording  of  section  303,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  barter  whenever  he  “has  reason  to  believe  that  *  *  * 
there  may  be  opportunit3r  to  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  barter  or  exchange”  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  The  intent  of  Congress  in  using  this 
language  was  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  barter 
transactions  whenever  he  found  that  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
could  be  traded  on  a  businesslike  basis  for  materials  or  services 
described  in  section  303.  In  making  its  administrative  changes  of 
May  1957,  however,  the  Department  interpreted  this  language  to 
leave  this  policy  determination  up  to  the  Secretary.  Section  102 
would  remove  the  necessity  for  any  such  policy  determination  by  the 
Secretary  and  direct  him  to  barter  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
within  the  annual  limit  of  $500  million  prescribed  by  the  section.  By 
this  amendment  Congress  takes  the  responsibility  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  the  barter  program  itself  does  provide  a  method  of  reducing 
costs  through  increasing  surplus  disposals.  The  materials  taken  are 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  and  CCC  is  reimbursed  for 
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the  value  of  the  commodities  given  in  exchange,  thereby  protecting  its 
assets.  While  the  Secretary  is  not  required  to  make  any  determina¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  program  itself,  he  is,  of  course,  required  to 
exercise  ordinary  good  business  judgment  in  making  trades  totaling, 
if  at  all  practicable,  $500  million.  He  would  still  be  required  to 
obtain  value  with  respect  to  each  transaction  and  to  acquire  materials 
of  eventual  value  to  the  United  States. 

2.  The  direction  of  section  303  to  barter  for  materials  entailing  less 
risk  of  loss  or  substantially  less  storage  charges  is  at  present  limited  to 
strategic  materials.  The  amendment  would  extend  this  direction  to 
any  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  produce  its  require¬ 
ments  and  which  meet  the  qualifications  as  to  less  risk  of  loss  or  less 
storage  charges — for  example,  precious  metals  and  industrial  dia¬ 
monds.  This  change  would  provide  additional  opportunities  for 
barter  and  assist  the  Department  to  expand  the  program  to  the  full 
level  permitted  by  this  section.  The  committee  also  suggests  that 
resumption  of  barter  for  lead  and  zinc  might  assist  in  solving  the 
problems  facing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  industry  today. 

3.  Section  102  limits  the  value  of  the  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  covered  by  barter  agreements  entered  into  in  any  fiscal  year  under 
section  303  to  $500  million.  At  present  there  is  no  limit  on  the  volume 
of  transactions  which  may  be  undertaken,  it  being  left  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  discretion.  Since  this  section  now  directs  the  Secretary  to 
undertake  a  larger  program  than  is  provided  for  by  his  May  1957 
regulations,  the  section  also  specified  a  limit  for  such  expanded 
program. 

4.  Action  of  the  Department  placing  upon  potential  barter  con¬ 
tractors  the  burden  of  proving  that  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
disposed  of  by  them  under  the  program  would  not  interfere  with  dollar 
sales  is  a  major  device  used  by  the  Department  to  curtail  the  barter 
program.  By  its  regulations,  the  Department  lias  limited  the  areas 
of  the  free  world  into  which  these  surpluses  may  be  moved  and  has 
required  “certificates  of  additionality”  before  it  would  consider  a 
proposed  barter  transaction.  It  is  a  clear  commentary  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  attitude  toward  the  whole  program  that  only  three  such  certifi¬ 
cates  of  additionality  have  been  accepted  by  it  since  May  1957. 
The  language  in  section  102  is  designed  to  remove  this  roadblock  to 
the  barter  program.  It  will  prevent  the  Secretary  from  limiting  the 
areas  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus  commodities  may  be  sold 
under  the  barter  program  except  where  he  makes  a  specific  finding 
as  to  a  particular  transaction  that  that  transaction  will  replace  a 
specific  cash  sale  for  dollars.  In  this  connection,  the  committee 
means  United  States  dollars.  The  committee  is  not  unaware  that 
our  export  programs  necessarily  involve  our  relationships  with  other 
friendly  countries.  It  lias  seen  no  convincing  evidence,  however, 
that  the  barter  program  involves  any  unfair  advantage  over  other 
exporting  countries  and  sees  no  reason  why  it,  as  well  as  other  aspects 
of  our  surplus  disposal  program,  cannot  be  carried  out  in  a  fair  and 
friendly  manner. 

5.  Section  102  also  amends  the  existing  provisions  of  section  303 
to  prescribe  that  no  material  shall  be  excluded  from  barter  under  that 
section  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  domestically  processed, 
if  provision  is  made  for  the  importation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
similar  raw  material.  Convincing  evidence  was  presented  to  the 
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committee  that  exclusion  of  domestically  processed  materials  from  the 
barter  program  by  the  Department  has  resulted  in  the  diverting  of 
processing  operations  to  other  countries  with  resulting  unemployment 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  also  evidence  that  man3r  barter  trans¬ 
actions  which  would  have  disposed  of  very  substantial  quantities  of 
agricultural  surpluses  have  not  been  made  primarily  because  of  the 
Department’s  insistence  that  the  material  to  be  received  in  exchange 
could  not  be  processed  in  the  United  States. 

Section  103 

This  section  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  received  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  acquisition  of  sites  and 
buildings  and  grounds  abroad  for  United  States  Government  use. 
It  would  include  offices,  residence  quarters,  community  and  other 
facilities,  and  construction,  repair,  alteration,  and  furnishing  of  such 
buildings  and  facilities.  The  section  provides  that  such  funds  would 
be  available  for  these  purposes  only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  and  would  be  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such  purposes.  This 
section  was  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an 
Executive  communication  of  June  3,  1958,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  acquisition  and  management  of  the 
property  acquired  thereunder  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  State  along  with  its  existing  responsibilities  in  this 
area. 

Section  10 J+ 

This  section,  also,  was  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  bill  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  Executive  communication  of  June 
3,  1958.  It  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  received  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  financing  trade  fair  partic¬ 
ipation  and  other  activities  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956.  Use  of 
foreign  currencies  for  this  purpose  will  not  only  permit  more  effective 
exhibits  and  displays  to  promote  sale  of  United  States  commodities 
in  countries  where  foreign  currencies  are  available  for  this  use,  but  will 
release,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agricultural  trade  through  trade 
fair  exhibits  in  other  countries,  some  of  the  dollar  appropriations  for 
these  purposes.  Under  Executive  order,  the  Commerce  Department 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  trade  and  industrial  fair  participation 
activity. 

Section  105 

This  section  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  under 
title  I  of  the  act  to  be  used  for  financing  an  intensified  and  expanded 
program  of  locating,  evaluating,  translating,  and  obtaining  foreign 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  publications  outside  the  United  States 
which  are  of  scientific,  technical,  and  cultural  significance  in  this 
country.  Such  programs  have  been  carried  on  rather  intensively  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  since  World  War  II  and  substantial  dollar 
appropriations  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  This  section  would 
not  only  permit  the  expansion  of  this  valuable  work  but  would  very 
possibly  permit  the  use  of  some  foreign  currencies  in  place  of  appro¬ 
priated  dollars. 
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Section  106 

Under  existing  provisions  of  law,  certain  areas  of  the  world  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  are  not  fully  eligible  to 
receive  or  use  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities  because  they  are 
neither  foreign  countries  nor  a  part  of  the  United  States.  These  areas 
include  specifically  the  Trust  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  permit  the  President  to 
make  such  areas  eligible  to  participate  in  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  disposal  and  distribution  programs. 

Section  107 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  permit  the  President  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  use  foreign  currencies  from  sale  of  surplus  commodities 
for  health  programs,  literacy  and  technical  training  programs,  and 
similar  programs  not  specifically  covered  by  other  provisions  in  this 
act.  The  committee  intends  that  these  should  be  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams,  with  the  United  States  cooperating  with  the  local  government 
and  in  some  instances  other  agencies  in  carrying  out  these  programs. 
As  a  general  objective,  the  committee  believes  that  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  or  other  interested  parties  should  make  an  equal  amount  of 
fimds  available  for  such  programs  but  it  is  aware  that  there  are  certain 
areas — probably  those  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  programs  of  this 
type — where  direct  matching  of  funds  on  the  part  of  local  governments 
will  not  be  possible.  In  such  instances,  the  President  in  his  discretion 
mav  authorize  the  use  of  local  currencies  by  the  United  States  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  contributed  to  the  same  projects  from  other 
sources. 

Section  108 

This  section  authorizes  foreign  currencies  generated  under  title  I 
of  the  act  to  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  our  interational  educational 
exchange  effort. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  104  (h)  to  permit  the  use  of  such 
currencies  in  financing  exchanges  of  persons  as  authorized  in  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(Smith-Mundt  Act).  These  include  urban  and  farm  youth  and  leaders 
and  specialists  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  labor,  education,  and 
industry.  The  present  use  of  these  currencies  under  section  104  (h) 
is  restricted  to  exchanges  under  Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress 
(Fulbright  Act),  which  confines  itself  to  exchanges  of  an  academic 
nature. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  paragraph  to  section  104  of  the  act 
authorizing  the  use  of  these  currencies  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and 
operation  of  American  sponsored  schools  and  educational  institutions 
abroad.  The  assistance  is  limited  to  established  schools,  sponsored 
by  Americans,  that  help  to  create  a  better  understanding  abroad  of 
the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time  develop  and  train  foreign 
nationals  to  help  themselves.  Such  schools  play  an  important  role 
in  furthering  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  Assistance  that  wall 
enable  them  to  improve  and  expand  their  facilities  and  increase  their 
foreign  student  enrollment  will  enhance  their  effectiveness  in  these 
areas. 

This  section  provides  also  for  use  of  these  currencies  in  supporting 
workshops  and  chairs  in  American  studies.  The  workshops  would 
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be  of  relatively  short  duration,  such  as  the  training  of  a  group  of 
teachers  in  American  history  or  American  educational  techniques, 
and  the  chairs  would  be  of  longer  duration.  Use  would  be  made  of 
selected  educational  institutions  abroad  for  these  purposes. 

TITLE  II - RICE 

This  title  sets  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  crops  of  rice  at  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  the  1958  crop.  It  also  suspends  for  these  3  years  the  so-called 
“escalator  clause”  of  the  1949  act  which  requires  that  the  level  of  price 
support  be  adjusted  according  to  supply.  Section  201  will  permit  the 
Secretary  to  establish  the  support  level  at  any  point  between  75  per¬ 
cent  and  90  percent  of  parity  which  he  determines  proper  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  factors  he  now  considers  in  establishing  support 
levels  for  feed  grains  and  other  crops  for  which  price  support  is  not 
mandatory. 

The  1958  crop  of  rice  is  being  supported  at  75  percent  of  parity. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  indicated  that,  in  the  absence  of 
this  or  other  legislation,  the  national  rice  allotment  in  1959  would  be 
reduced  almost  40  percent  from  the  1958  allotment  of  1,652,596  acres. 

TITLE  III - COTTON 

Section  301  establishes  a  new  price  support  and  acreage  allotment 
program  for  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  cotton.  Essentially, 
it  is  designed  to  give  farmers  themselves  a  choice  between  (a)  expand¬ 
ing  their  acreage  by  as  much  as  one-third  above  the  1958  allotment 
and  accepting  price  supports  at  a  level  which  may  be  as  low  as  60 
percent  of  parity  or  ( b )  staying  within  an  acreage  allotment  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  1958  and  receiving  price  supports  at  a  higher  level. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  national  acreage  allotments  in  1960  and  1961 
will  be  approximately  the  same  as  that  estimated  for  1959,  or  slightly 
larger.  ' 

The  present  method  of  computing  the  national  acreage  allotment 
is  suspended  for  the  3  years  in  which  this  program  is  effective  and, 
instead,  the  national  acreage  allotment  would  be  the  acres  needed, 
on  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield,  to  produce  not  less  than 
the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  required  to  meet  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  exports.  The  present  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  that  for  1959  domestic  consumption  plus  exports 
would  equal  about  13  million  bales,  resulting  in  a  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1959  of  approximately  17,770,000  acres.  The  1958 
acreage  allotment  is  approximately  17,390,000  acres. 

Each  cotton  farmer  in  the  United  States  will  receive  his  farm  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  1959-61  crops  just  as  he  now  receives  it  and  it  will, 
presumably,  be  about  the  same  size  as  his  1958  allotment,  with  minor 
variations  due  to  shifts  in  State  and  county  acreage  history.  Those 
farmers  who  elect  to  stay  within  this  acreage  allotment  will  receive 
price  support  in  1959  at  not  less  than  the  percentage  of  parity  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  1958  crop  (currently  estimated  at  83  to  84  percent),  in 
1960  at  not  less  than  80  percent  of  parity,  and  in  1961  at  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  parity. 
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Prior  to  the  referendum  on  cotton  marketing  quotas  the  Secretary 
will  announce  the  percentage  by  which  each  farmer  with  a  cotton 
allotment  may  expand  his  production  and  the  percentage  of  parity 
at  which  cotton  will  be  supported  for  those  producers  who  choose  to 
expand  their  acreage.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
permit  an  acreage  increase  of  up  to  one-third  and  may  establish  the 
level  of  support  for  producers  who  elect  to  follow  the  B  program  of 
increased  acreage  as  low  as  60  percent  of  parity.  Both  the  exact 
amount  of  the  permitted  acreage  increase  and  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  for  the  B  program  are  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  and  will 
be  established  by  him  for  each  of  the  three  crops.  The  expanded 
acreage  (over  and  above  the  regular  acreage  allotment)  of  those 
farmers  who  choose  to  plant  the  increased  acreage  under  program  B 
will  not  be  counted  as  history  for  either  farms,  counties,  or  States. 

Farmers  who  elect  to  plant  the  expanded  acreage  under  the  B 
program  and  receive  the  lower  level  of  price  support  will  have  avail¬ 
able  to  them  the  usual  CCC  loans  on  their  crop  under  the  usual  con¬ 
ditions  of  eligibility.  A  farmer  who  elects  to  follow  the  B  program 
cannot  release  to  the  county  committee  for  reapportionment  any  of 
his  cotton  acreage  for  that  year  and  Lf_he-ofierates  more  than  nnq 
farm  and  elects  to  follow  the  B  program  on  one  farm,  he  must  follow 
it  on  all.  A  decision  '“made  by  a  farmer  will  be  binding  on  him  for 
f~crop-year  but  need  not  be  followed  in  the  next  crop  year.  The 
decision  must  be  made  each  year  prior  to  planting  time  and  will 
be  made  pursuant  to  regulations  carried  out  through  the  county 
committees. 

The  cotton  producer  who  elects  to  follow  the  A  program  must  stay 
within  his  usual  acreage  allotment.  Price  support  for  such  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  carried  out  through  a  purchase  program  with  the  CCC 
taking  title  to  cotton  produced  under  the  A  program  and  later 
reselling  it. 

The  price  at  which  CCC  may  resell  the  cotton  acquired  under  the 
A  program,  or  any  other  cotton  acquired  under  price-support  opera¬ 
tions,  is  established  at  not  less  than  10  percent  above  the  level  of 
support  for  the  B  program  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.  This 
would  mean  that,  if  the  support  level  for  the  B  program  were  set  at  60 
percent  of  parity  by  the  Secretary,  the  selling  price  of  cotton  could  not 
be  less  than  66  percent  of  parity  plus  carrying  charges. 

The  provisions  of  section  301  merely  suspend,  and  do  not  repeal,  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  with  respect  to  cotton  acreage  allotments 
and  price  support.  They  leave  in  full  effect  any  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  with  respect  to  cotton  which  are  not  suspended 
directly  or  by  necessary  implication  by  the  provisions  of  section  301. 

Remaining  in  effect,  among  other  provisions,  is  that  requiring  an 
annual  referendum  of  cotton  producers  on  marketing  quotas.  If 
cotton  producers  vote  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas  in  the  annual 
referendum  for  each  of  the  crops  during  the  1959-61  period,  the 
program  provided  in  this  section  will  be  in  effect  for  that  crop.  If 
producers  vote  against  marketing  quotas  in  any  such  referendum,  no 
marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  and  price  supports  will  be  at  50 
percent  of  parity,  in  conformity  with  existing  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949. 
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Small-farm  allotments 

Section  302  provides  that  the  special  national  reserve  of  cotton 
acreage  for  small  cotton  farms  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the  crops  of 
1959,  1960,  and  1961  except  that  the  full  amount  of  acreage  needed  for 
the  small-farm  reserve  will  come  out  of  the  national  acreage  allotment. 

The  purpose  of  this  reserve  is  to  provide  acreage  with  which  to 
bring  cotton  producers  eligible  for  a  “minimum  allotment”  of  4  acres 
or  their  highest  planted  in  the  preceding  3  years,  whichever  is  smaller, 
up  to  that  minimum  allotment.  The  provision  was  added  to  the  law 
in  1956  and  was  applicable  only  to  the  1957  and  1958  cotton  crops. 
It  originally  provided  only  100,000  acres  for  this  purpose  and  this  in 
addition  to  the  national  acreage  allotment. 

As  extended  for  3  years  by  section  302,  this  provision  will  permit 
the  full  acreage  necessary  to  make  up  these  minimum  allotments 
(estimated  at  175,000  acres  for  1959)  to  be  taken  out  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment.  It  will  be  distributed  to  States  and  counties  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  for  such  acreage  established  in  connection  with 
the  1957  and  1958  cotton  allotments. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  special  allotment  for  Nevada  shall  operate 
so  as  to  increase  that  State’s  regular  allotment  by  1,000  acres  each 
/year. 

Loans  on  spotted  cotton 

Section  303  would  write  into  law  the  requirement  that  in  adjusting 
the  support  price  of  cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  should 
establish  separate  price-support  rates  substantially  reflecting  the  usual 
trade  differentials,  for  “spotted  cotton”  and  for  “light  spotted  cotton.” 
Such  a  distinction  is  made  by  the  cotton  trade,  which  consistently  pays 
a  higher  price  for  “light  spotted  cotton”  than  it  does  for  “spotted 
cotton.”  The  distinction  is  also  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  grading  service  which  grades  cotton  as  “spotted”  and  “light 
spotted.”  In  carrying  out  its  price-support  program,  however,  the 
Department  has  consistently  refused  to  recognize  this  difference  in 
grade  and  provide  a  slightly  higher  loan  level  for  cotton  grading  “light 
spotted”  than  it  does  for  that  graded  “spotted.”  The  provisions  of 
this  section  would  not  require  the  establishment  of  any  new  loan  rates 
other  than  those  for  “light  spotted”  cotton. 

Apportionment  of  cotton  on  the  basis  of  previous  allotment 

Section  304  will  permit  the  making  of  cotton  allotments  for  “old 
farms”  (those  which  have  a  history  of  planting  cotton  within  the 
previous  3  years)  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  year’s  allotment, 
rather  than  by  refactoring  each  farm’s  allotment  each  year  on  the 
basis  of  its  history  or  adjusted  cropland.  Farm  allotments  are  now 
made  in  this  manner  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts.  In 
the  case  of  cotton,  however,  the  county  committee  has  been  obliged 
by  the  specific  provisions  of  the  cotton  law  to  compute  each  farm 
allotment  anew  each  year.  This  provision  would  save  a  substantial 
amount  of  work  in  the  county  committee  by  permitting  the  figuring 
the  farm  cotton  allotments  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  year’s  allot¬ 
ment,  as  is  done  for  the  other  crops,  where  it  has  been  found  to  be 
more  satisfactory  to  producers.  Use  of  this  method  of  making  allot¬ 
ments  w'ould  not  affect  the  establishment  of  minimum  allotments  nor 
the  use  of  the  State  and  county  reserves. 
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TITLE  IV - WOOL 

This  title  extends  the  National  Wool  Act  for  3  years  (through  the 
1961  clip)  and  approximately  doubles  the  amount  of  money  which  will 
be  available,  in  case  it  is  needed  for  price-support,  payments. 

The  National  Wool  Act,  enacted  as  part  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954,  provides  for  a  price-support  program  for  wool  to  be  carried  out 
by  means  of  direct  payments  to  wool  producers.  Wool  is  marketed 
by  producers  in  the  usual  manner  and  after  the  close  of  the  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  makes  a  direct  payment  to  the  producer  of  the 
difference  per  pound  between  the  average  market  price  of  wool  for 
that  year  and  the  price-support  level  previously  announced  by  the 
Secretary.  This  level  is  established,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  at  an  incentive  level  calculated  to  increase  the  domestic  production 
of  wool.  The  level  of  price  support  for  the  1958  wool  marketing  season 
is  95  percent  of  parity. 

The  act  further  provides  that  payments  to  producers  made  there¬ 
under  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  70  percent  of 
the  accumulated  total  of  the  gross  receipts  from  specific  duties  col¬ 
lected  on  and  after  January  1,  1953,  on  articles  subject  to  duty  under 
schedule  11  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (wool  and  wool 
products).  Although  this  limitation  has  thus  far  permitted  the 
Secretary  to  make  all  payments  scheduled  under  the  act,  Department 
officials  estimate  that  the  amount  of  payments  might  soon  outrun  the 
legal  limitation.  Therefore,  sections  402  and  403  amend  this  limi¬ 
tation  to  provide  that  70  percent  of  all  tariff  duties  collected  under 
schedule  1 1  (ad  valorem  duties  as  well  as  specific  duties)  may  be  used 
in  making  payments  under  the  Wool  Act  and  are  automatically  appro¬ 
priated  to  CCC  in  order  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  such  pay¬ 
ments. 

TITLE  V - WHEAT 

Title  V  is  the  “domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat”  which  was  originally 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  former  Representative  Clifford  R.  Hope, 
of  Kansas.  It  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  present  acreage 
allotment  program,  but  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  would  be  dis¬ 
continued  and  replaced  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  title  will 
become  effective  only  if  the  program  is  approved  by  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wheat  producers  voting  in  a  referendum.  If  it  is  rejected, 
the  present  program  would  continue. 

Under  the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  the  price-support  level 
for  wheat  would  be  established  by  the  Secretary  after  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  (1)  the  supply  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  demand,  (2)  the 
price-support  level  at  which  feed  grains  are  being  supported  and  the 
feed  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  such  grain,  (3)  the  provisions  of  any 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  (4)  foreign  trade  policies,  and  (5) 
other  factors  affecting  international  trade  in  wheat.  Pursuant  to 
these  requirements,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  would  set  the 
support  price  for  wheat  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  support  price  for 
corn,  which  is  currently  42  cents  per  bushel  below  that  of  wheat. 

Regulated  by  this  support  price,  all  wheat  would  move  on  an  open 
market  without  restriction.  Farmers  who  overplanted  their  allot¬ 
ment  would  not  be  prevented  from  marketing  their  wheat,  or  required 
to  pay  a  penalty,  as  under  existing  laws  relating  to  wheat  quotas,  but 
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would  simply  be  ineligible  for  price  support  and  for  reimbursement 
through  domestic  marketing  certificates. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  would 
estimate  the  percentage  of  the  anticipated  wheat  crop  which  would 
be  used  domestically  for  human  food.  This  is  normally  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  50  percent  of  the  wheat  crop.  The  domestic  food  percent¬ 
age  thus  determined  by  the  Secretary  would  then  be  applied  to  each 
farm  wheat  allotment  and  would  be  called  the  farm  “domestic  food 
quota.”  If,  for  example,  the  Secretary  determined  that  exactly  50 
percent  of  the  coming  wheat  crop  would  be  used  in  the  United  States 
for  food  purposes,  the  domestic  food  quota  for  each  wheat  producer 
would  be  50  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  multiplied  by  the 
normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  for  the  farm. 

Also  prior  to  the  start  of  each  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  would 
estimate  the  price  at  which  the  wheat  crop  would  be  sold  in  that 
marketing  year  and  would  issue  to  each  eligible  wheat  producer 
certificates  for  the  number  of  bushels  in  his  domestic  food  quota 
valued  at  the  difference  per  bushel  between  the  estimated  market 
price  of  wheat  and  100  percent  of  parity.  These  certificates  would  be 
redeemed  for  cash  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  bill 
provides  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  these  certificates,  the 
producer  must  stay  within  his  acreage  allotment  and  must  actually 
have  planted  for  harvest  as  grain  a  sufficient  acreage  of  wheat  to 
meet  his  domestic  food  quota. 

The  cost  of  the  domestic  marketing  certificates  issued  to  farmers 
will  be  paid  by  millers  and  others  who  process  wheat  for  consumption 
as  food  within  the  United  States.  Each  company  or  person  processing 
wheat  for  domestic  food  use  will  be  required  to  purchase  a  certificate 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  same  value  per  bushel 
as  the  certificates  which  have  been  issued  to  the  farmers.  Thus,  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  certificate  program  will  be  only  the 
cost  of  administration.  To  simplify  administration,  the  bill  provides 
that  millers  and  processors  may  post  a  bond  with  the  Secretary  in 
lieu  of  actually  buying  a  certificate  for  each  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
make  a  periodic  payment  of  the  certificate  fees.  In  order  to  meet 
the  terms  of  present  International  Wheat  Agreement,  some  export 
subsidy  will  probably  continue  to  be  required  even  under  the  domestic 
parity  program,  but  this  will  be  only  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
subsidy  now  required  to  move  each  bushel  of  wheat  into  the  export 
trade. 

Although  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  result  in  millers  and  other 
wheat  processors  paying,  in  effect,  the  full  parity  price  for  wheat  used 
for  domestic  food  purposes  (currently  $2.42  per  bushel)  price  studies 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  this  should  have  little 
noticeable  effect  on  prices  paid  by  consumers  for  bread  and  other 
wheat  products.  The  cost  of  the  wheat  going  into  bakery  products 
is  such  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  of  those  products  that  their  prices 
are  peculiarly  unresponsive  to  the  price  of  wheat.  For  example,  in 
January  1948,  the  farm  price  of  wheat  was  $2.81  a  bushel  and  the 
average  price  of  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  was  13.8  cents.  By  April 
1958,  the  farm  price  of  wheat  had  dropped  to  $1.95  per  bushel  but 
the  average  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  had  increased  to  19.1  cents.  Thus, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  declined  31  percent,  the  price  of  bread  in¬ 
creased  38.4  percent.  At  current  prices,  the  farmer  gets  between  2.6 
and  3.2  cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread. 
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Like  most  of  the  other  titles  of  this  bill,  title  V  relates  to  only  the  3 
years  1959,  1960,  and  1961.  The  title  provides  that  wheat  producers 
will  vote  in  the  next  regular  wheat  marketing  quota  referendum  on 
whether  they  want  the  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  (as  provided  by 
title  V)  or  the  present  wheat  marketing  quota  and  price-support 
program.  If  more  than  50  percent  of  the  producers  voting  in  the 
referendum  favor  the  domestic  parity  plan,  that  program  will  go  into 
effect  for  the  wheat  crop  upon  which  the  referendum  is  held  and  any 
subsequent  crops  in  the  1959-61  period. 

Adoption  of  the  provisions  of  title  V  will  eliminate  the  problems 
faced  by  the  small,  noncommercial  wheatgrower  who  wants  to  produce 
wheat  primarily  for  feed  on  his  own  farm  or  as  a  rotation  crop.  Under 
present  provisions  of  law,  any  farmer  may  produce  up  to  15  acres  of 
wheat  without  becoming  subject  to  marketing  quotas  and  marketing 
quota  penalties.  If  his  allotment  is  less  than  15  acres,  however,  and 
he  exceeds  the  15-acre  exemption,  he  becomes  subject  to  the  full 
penalties  provided  by  law  for  exceeding  marketing  quotas.  This  is 
true  whether  or  not  the  wheat  is  fed  on  the  farm  where  produced. 
Recently,  another  exemption  has  been  provided  by  law  for  farmers 
who  feed  on  their  own  farms  all  the  wheat  they  produce.  By  making 
proper  application  to  the  county  committee,  such  farmers  may  grow 
up  to  30  acres  of  wheat  without  liability  under  marketing  quota 
penalties.  All  of  the  wheat  grown  under  this  exemption  must  be  used 
on  the  farm  where  it  is  produced  and  none  of  it  may  be  marketed  in 
any  form  without  subjecting  the  producer  to  penalties  on  his  entire 
wheat  crop. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  V  these  small  wheat  producers  would 
be  entirely  free  of  marketing  quotas  and  attendant  penalties  for 
violation  of  those  quotas.  All  wheat  farmers  would  receive  acreage 
allotments  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  but  the  only  penalty  for 
exceeding  such  allotments  would  be  loss  of  eligibility  for  price  supports 
and  for  domestic  marketing  certificates.  There  would  be  no  penalty 
for  exceeding  marketing  quotas,  as  under  existing  law. 

TITLE  VI - MILK 

Section  601  sets  up  a  price-support  marketing  quota  program 
designed  to  support  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  to  farmers  at 
90  percent  of  parity  without  cost  to  the  Government,  in  contrast 
to  the  present  dairy  price  support  program  which  cost  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  $440  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1955,  $449  million  in 
fiscal  1956,  $289  million  in  fiscal  1957,  and  $255  million  in  the  first 
10  months  of  this  current  fiscal  year. 

The  section  establishing  the  new  program  for  milk  relates  only 
to  the  3  marketing  years  beginning  in  1959,  1960,  and  1961.  The 
program  would  go  into  effect  for  these  3  years  only  if  a  majority  of  the 
milk  producers  voting  in  a  referendum  favor  the  new  program.  If 
a  majority  do  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  new  program,  the  present 
program  of  supporting  milk  and  butterfat  prices  by  a  purchase  and 
disposal  program  at  a  support  level  determined  by  the  Secretary 
between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity  would  continue  in  effect. 

Under  the  program  authorized  by  section  601,  the  decision  as  to  the 
invoking  of  quotas  on  milk  and  the  amount  of  such  quotas  would  be 
made  by  a  Federal  Dairy  Board  of  15  persons  appointed  by  the 
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President  from  nominees  selected  by  milk  producers.  Not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  calendar  year  in  which  the  program  is  in  effect, 
the  Board  must  estimate  for  the  marketing  year  which  starts  on  April  1 
what  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  would  be  in  the  absence  of  any 
Federal  price-support  operations.  If  it  finds  that  the  price  would  be 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  it  may  invoke  quotas  and  require  compliance  with  such  quotas 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price-support  payments  under  the 
program. 

When  quotas  are  invoked  by  the  Board,  they  would  be  applied 
uniformly  to  each  milk  producer  (including  those  who  market  their 
milk  in  the  form  of  cream)  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Paragraph  2  of  the  section  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  base 
for  each  milk  producer.  When  marketing  quotas  are  invoked  by  the 
Board  they  would  be  applied  on  a  uniform  percentage  basis  against 
the  base  established  by  the  Secretary  for  each  producer.  Marketing 
quotas  would  apply  to  all  milk  producers  who  sell  milk  or  cream  for 
commercial  use.  Quotas  would  not  apply  to  milk  or  cream  sold  by 
the  producer  direct  to  a  noncommercial  consumer. 

The  bill  provides  a  formula  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board  in  estab¬ 
lishing  quotas,  authorizing  a  reduction  of  2  percent  from  the  farm 
marketing  base  for  each  5  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  price  which 
the  Board  estimates  the  average  market  price  of  manufacturing  milk 
would  be  below  90  percent  in  the  absence  of  Federal  price-support 
operations.  Thus,  if  the  Board  estimates  that  in  the  coming  milk 
marketing  year  the  average  market  price  in  the  absence  of  support 
programs  would  be  80  percent  of  parity  for  manufacturing  milk,  it 
would  be  authorized  to  set  marketing  quotas  as  much  as  4  percent 
below  the  farm  base.  If  the  estimated  price  were  70  percent  of  parity, 
the  Board  could  set  farm  marketing  quotas  at  8  percent  below  the 
base. 

If  the  Board  establishes  marketing  quotas  at  the  lowest  level  author¬ 
ized  by  paragraph  (3)  of  the  section,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
support  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  at  90  percent  of  parity.  The 
Board  is  not  required  to  set  the  quota  at  the  minimum  figure  provided 
by  the  bill,  however,  and  may  exercise  its  option  to  set  the  quota  at 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  farm  base.  If  it  does  this,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  reduce  the  level  of  price  support  by  3  percentage 
points  of  parity  for  each  1  percent  of  the  farm  base  that  the  Board 
establishes  quotas  above  the  minimum  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
Thus,  if  the  Board  estimates  the  free  market  price  of  milk  for  the 
coming  year  at  80  percent  of  parity,  a  marketing  quota  4  percent 
below  each  producer’s  base  would  be  authorized.  If  the  Board  sets 
the  quota  at  that  figure,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  support  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  at  90  percent  of  parity.  If  the  Board  in  its  discretion 
sets  the  quota  at  only  3  percent  below  the  farm  base,  instead  of  the 
full  4  percent  authorized  by  the  bill,  the  Secretary  could,  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  reduce  the  level  of  price  support  to  87  percent  of  parity. 

Under  existing  law,  price  supports  for  milk  and  butterfat  are  carried 
out  by  purchases  of  the  products  of  these  commodities — primarily 
butter,  cheese,  and  dry  skim  milk.  This  method  of  support  would  be 
discontinued  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  price  supports  to 
dairy  producers  would  be  carried  out  only  by  means  of  payments  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  direct  to  those  producers  who 
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complied  with  their  marketing  quotas.  Money  for  these  payments 
would  come  out  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  and  would 
be  appropriated  to  the  Corporation  in  the  usual  manner  but  the  total 
amount  of  such  price-support  payments  in  any  marketing  year  would 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  “compliance  deposits”  forfeited  in  that 
marketing  year  by  milk  producers. 

Compliance  deposits  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  to  encourage  com¬ 
pliance  by  producers  with  marketing  quotas  will  be  collected  from  all 
producers  who  sell  milk  into  commercial  channels.  The  amount  of 
the  compliance  deposit  would  be  set  by  the  Board  at  not  less  than 
25  cents  nor  more  than  50  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  (or  an 
equivalent  amount  on  cream)  to  encourage  compliance  with  producer 
marketing  quotas.  The  deposit  will  be  collected  by  the  first  purchaser 
of  the  milk  and  turned  over  to  the  Treasury,  where  it  will  be  kept  in 
a  special  fund.  If  the  producer  complies  with  his  marketing  quota, 
the  full  amount  of  his  deposit  will  be  refunded  to  him  after  the  close 
of  the  marketing  year.  If  the  producer  does  not  comply  with  his 
|  marketing  quota,  the  full  amount  of  his  compliance  deposit  will  be 
forfeited  and  will  go  into  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  The 
amount  of  price-support  payments  which  may  be  made  in  any  one 
year  is  limited  by  the  total  amount  of  the  deposits  forfeited  in  this 
manner. 

The  overproduction  of  milk  in  the  United  States  has  been  running 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5  percent.  All  of  this  5  percent  overproduc¬ 
tion  goes  into  manufacturing  uses — such  as  ice  cream,  cheese,  butter, 
and  other  dairy  products.  Department  of  Agriculture  studies  show 
that  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  responds  directly  and  quickly 
to  changes  in  supply  so  that  a  reduction  of  5  percent  in  the  ov'-rall 
supply  of  milk  reaching  commercial  markets  would  probably  result 
in  a  market  price  for  manufacturing  milk  of  approximat  ely  90  percent 
of  parity.  If  it  did  not  result  in  the  price  reaching  90  percent,  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and  90  percent  of  parity  (assum¬ 
ing  support  at  90  percent  of  parity  under  the  provisions  of  this  title) 
would  be  made  up  to  milk  producers  who  complied  with  their  market¬ 
ing  quotas,  in  the  form  of  the  direct  payments  described  above, 
within  the  limitations  on  such  payments  established  by  this  title. 

Manufacturing  milk  is  currently  being  supported  by  the  Depart- 
|  ment  of  Agriculture,  by  means  of  purchase  and  disposal  of  dairy 
products,  at  $3.06  per  hundredweight,  which  is  75  percent  of  parity. 
If  a  quota  program  such  as  is  provided  in  this  title  were  to  increase 
manufacturing  milk  prices  to  90  percent  of  parity,  this  would  mean 
a  price  of  approximately  $3.67  per  hundredweight  to  producers. 
This  would  doubtless  result  in  some  increase  in  the  price  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  similar  manufactured  dairy  products  to  consumers  but 
it  would  end  the  Government  subsidy  of  dairy  products  and  result 
in  a  saving  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  to  taxpayers, 
most  of  whom  are  also  consumers. 

Such  an  increase  in  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  would  not 
necessarily  mean  any  increase  in  the  price  of  fluid  milk  to  consumers. 
The  price  of  class  1  milk  (that  which  goes  into  bottles  as  fluid  milk  or 
cream)  in  many  of  the  major  consuming  areas  is  set  either  by  State  or 
Federal  orders  or  regulations  without  regard  to  the  price  of  manufac¬ 
turing  milk.  In  other  fluid  market  areas,  the  price  of  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  is  only  one  of  many  factors  taken  into  consideration  in 
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establishing  fluid  milk  prices.  In  many  areas  under  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders,  returns  to  farmers  selling  their  milk  into  the  fluid 
market  would  be  fully  as  large  as  their  present  returns  without  any 
increase  in  the  price  of  class  1  milk.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
most  markets  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  the  milk  delivered  by 
farmers  (in  some  of  the  larger  markets  as  much  as  50  percent)  is  surplus 
to  the  fluid  milk  needs  of  the  market  and  goes  into  manufacturing  uses. 
For  this  milk  the  farmer  receives  the  manufacturing  price.  If  the 
price  he  receives  for  this  manufacturing  milk  is  increased  substantially 
by  this  program  his  “blend  price”  (the  price  he  receives  on  the  average 
for  all  milk  delivered)  will  be  increased  proportionately  and  such  in¬ 
crease  may  well  offset  completely  the  reduced  volume  of  milk  delivered 
under  the  marketing  quotas. 

Announcement  of  support  level 

Section  602  requires  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  announcing 
the  support  level  for  manufacturing  milk,  to  announce  a  corresponding 
support  price  for  manufacturing  milk  containing  3.5  percent  butterfat. 
The  Department’s  price-support  announcement  is  customarily  made 
in  terms  of  the  national  average  butterfat  content  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  3.9  percent.  This  will  in  no  way  change  the  legal  requirement 
as  to  the  support  level  on  milk  or  the  method  of  its  computation. 

Certification  of  support  price 

Section  603  requires  that  when  the  Secretary  is  supporting  the  price 
of  milk  by  loans  on  or  purchases  of  milk  and  dairy  products  he  shall 
require  a  certificate  from  the  vendor  of  any  such  products  that 
producers  were  paid  for  their  milk  or  cream  a  price  equivalent  to  the 
price-support  level  in  effect  at  that  time. 

School  milk  program 

Section  604  extends  the  school  milk  program  for  3  years  (through 
June  30,  1961).  This  program  would  not  be  affected  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  and  adoption  by  producers  of  the  marketing  quota  pi’ogram 
authorized  in  section  601. 

Veterans  and  armed  services  milk  program 

Section  605  extends  for  3  years  (until  December  31,  1961)  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  surplus  dairy  commodities  are  made  available  to 
Veterans’  Hospitals. 

Section  606  extends  for  3  years  (until  December  31,  1961)  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  surplus  dairy  products  are  made  available  to  the 
armed  services  and  adds  to  the  eligible  recipients  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  The  programs  ex¬ 
tended  by  this  section  and  section  605  would  become  inoperative  in 
the  event  the  milk  marketing  quota  program  authorized  in  section  601 
is  adopted  because  the  law  authorizing  the  Veterans’  Administration 
and  armed  services  programs  limits  the  obligation  of  the  CCC  to 
provide  such  commodities  to  dairy  products  acquired  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  through  price-support  operations  and  not  disposed  of  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  by  law.  Under  the  program  authorized  in  section  601 
the  CCC  wrould  cease  to  acquire  dairy  products  in  its  price-support 
operations. 
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Price-support  determination 

Section  607  removes  from  the  basic  price-support  law  the  require¬ 
ment-  that  the  Secretary  make  an  “adequate  supply”  determination 
in  establishing  the  level  of  price  support  for  milk  and  butterfat.  Under 
the  present  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish 
the  level  of  price  support  at  such  level  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
parity  as  he  determines  necessary  “in  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply.” 

The  amendment  made  by  this  section  strikes  out  the  words  referring 
to  adequate  supply  and  permits  the  Secretary  complete  discretion  in 
establishing  the  level  of  price  support  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
parity. 

TITLE  VII — FEED  GRAINS 

Under  provisions  of  the  feed  grain  title  the  Secretary  would  be 
directed  to  conduct  a  referendum  of  certain  oats,  rye,  or  barley  pro¬ 
ducers  and  of  producers  on  farms  for  which  a  1959  corn-sorghum  base 
of  more  than  30  acres  had  been  established  to  determine  for  the  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  crops  (1)  whether  they  favor  a  program  of  price 
support  or  no  program  for  such  crops,  and  (2)  whether  they  favor 
the  price-support  program  provided  for  in  subtitle  III  of  the  bill  or 
whether  they  favor  the  price  support  program  provided  for  in  subtitle 
IV  of  the  bill.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  in  the  referendum  vote 
for  a  program  of  price  support,  the  Secretary  would  be  directed  to 
carry  out  the  program  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  part  II 
of  the  ballot,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  program  for  corn  or  grain 
sorghums. 

SUBTITLE  III 

If  subtitle  III  of  the  bill  is  favored  by  producers,  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  marketing  quotas  would  be  in  effect  for  feed  grains  (corn 
and  sorghum)  during  the  3  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961.  However, 
marketing  quotas  would  not  apply  to  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  feed  grains  is  below  the  highest  acreage  planted  during 
1955,  1956,  and  1957  but  not  in  excess  of  30  acres,  unless  producers 
on  such  farms  choose  to  participate  in  the  program.  A  marketing 
penalty  of  $1  per  bushel  would  be  imposed  on  the  marketing  excess  of 
any  applicable  farm. 

Under  this  subtitle,  the  national  feed  grain  base  would  be  102 
million  acres,  and  the  national  feed  grain  allotment  (corn  and  sor¬ 
ghums)  for  1959  would  be  81,600,000  acres  or  20  percent  less  than 
the  national  base  acreage.  For  1960  and  1961,  the  national  feed  grain 
allotment  would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than 
81,600,000  acres  nor  more  than  91,800,000  acres.  '  Both  the  national 
feed  grain  base  and  the  national  feed  grain  allotment  would  be  ap¬ 
portioned  to  States,  counties,  and  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
acreage  of  corn  and  sorghums  planted  and  diverted  during  the  years 
1955,  1956,  and  1957,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  manner  quite  similar  to  the  present  law.  The  bill  also 
establishes  a  farm  conservation  base  which  is  composed  essentially 
of  nont-illable  farmland. 

Producers  complying  with  their  farm  feed  grain  allotments  would 
be  compensated  at  a  specified  rate  for  the  normal  production  on  the 
reduced  acreage.  In  this  connection,  producers  receiving  farm  feed 
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grain  allotments  in  excess  of  30  acres  could  voluntarily  agree  to  re¬ 
duce  their  acreage  down  to  50  peiceut  of  their  base  and  receive  com¬ 
pensation  therefor  and  producers  receiving  allotments  of  less  than 
30  acres  could  voluntarily  agree  to  reduce  their  acreage  by  not  less 
than  20  percent  up  to  100  percent  of  their  farm  feed  grain  base  and 
receive  compensation  therefor. 

Compensation  per  acre  for  such  reduction  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
66  percent  of  the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  for  feed  grains  (corn  and 
sorghums)  multiplied  by  80  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  corn. 
The  rate  could  not  exceed  $75  per  acre.  For  1959  not  more  than  50 
percent,  and  for  1960  and  1961  not  less  than  50  percent  of  such  com¬ 
pensation  would  be  in  the  form  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  redeem  in  grains  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  If  CCC  stocks  of 
grain  are  insufficient  to  redeem  such  certificates  in  grain  or  it  is  im- 

Eracticable  to  redeem  the  certificates  in  grain,  the  certificates  would 
e  redeemed  in  cash.  The  remainder  of  such  compensation  would  be 
paid  through  negotiable  certificates  redeemable  in  each. 

To  be  eligible  for  compensation  the  producer  (1)  must  not  exceed 
his  farm  feed  grain  allotment,  (2)  must  increase  his  farm  conservation 
base  by  an  acreage  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  by  which  he  reduces 
his  feed  grains  (corn  and  sorghums)  below  his  farm  feed  grain  base, 
(3)  must  carry  out  a  conservation  practice,  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  on  such  diverted  acreage,  and  (4)  must  not  harvest  or  pas¬ 
ture  such  diverted  acres. 

Under  this  proposed  program  price  support  would  be  provided  for  all 
three  years,  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  at  80  percent  of  parity  to  producers 
who  comply  with  their  farm  feed  grain  allotments.  Cross  compliance 
would  be  required;  that  is,  no  producer  would  be  eligible  for  price 
support  on  any  commodity  if  the  acreage  of  corn  and  sorghums  on 
the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  feed  grain  allotment  except  in  the  case  of  a 
commodity  for  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  apply  such  provision. 

SUBTITLE  IV 

If  a  majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum  vote  for  a 
program  of  price  support  as  established  under  subtitle  IV  of  the  bill, 
no  acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quotas  would  be  in  effect  for  the 
1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  corn  and  sorghums.  The  level  of  support 
for  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  corn  would  be  90  percent  of  the 
weighted  average  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  such  commodity 
during  the  3  preceding  calendar  years.  For  1958  the  level  of  support 
for  corn  would  be  around  $1. 14  per  bushel. 

Under  this  program,  price  support  for  sorghum  grain  would  be  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for  corn, 
taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  the  commodity  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  corn  and  other  relevant  factors.  This  program  is  essentially 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  proposal. 

Under  this  proposed  program  there  would  be  no  acreage  allotments 
on  corn  with  producers  free  to  plan  their  farming  operations  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  own  desires.  It  differs  from  the  Administration 
program  in  three  respects,  namely,  (a)  the  price-support  level,  (6) 
temporary  nature,  and  (c)  mandatory  price  support  for  grain  sorghum, 
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oats,  rye,  and  barley.  The  price  support  formula  in  subtitle  IV 
would,  under  existing  conditions,  result  in  a  continuous  year  to  year 
reduction  in  the  support  level  until  supplies  and  needs  were  in  balance. 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Uniform  acreage  transfer  law 

Section  801  will  provide  a  uniform  law  covering  the  transfer  of 
acreage  allotments.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  contains  separate  provisions  for  each  of  the  commodities 
tobacco,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  peanuts  pertaining  to  the  rights  of  a 
farmer  to  an  allotment  on  another  farm  in  cases  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acquires  his  farm.  The  provisions  for  the  several  commodities 
are  similar  and  yet  they  are  substantially  different  in  several  respects. 
This  means  that  a  farmer  having,  for  example,  cotton  and  tobacco 
allotments  on  his  farm  is  governed  by  two  entirely  different  sets  of 
rules  in  obtaining  cotton  and  tobacco  allotments  for  another  farm 
which  he  owns  or  acquires. 

Section  801  of  the  bill  was  drafted  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  This  section  of  the 
bill  would  repeal  the  present  allotment  transfer  provisions  for  the 
several  commodities  and  add  to  the  1938  act  a  new  uniform  provision 
which  would  be  applicable  to  all  of  the  commodities  for  which  farm 
acreage  allotments  are  established.  It  would  also  extend  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  the  provisions  to  cases  of  acquisitions  by  any  agency  having 
ihe  right  of  eminent  domaimj 

The  uniform  provision  woidd  give  the  farmer  3  years  to  exercise  his 
right  of  obtaining  an  allotment  from  the  pool  into  which  the  allotment 
for  his  farm  had  been  placed;  woidd  entitle  him  to  have  established  for 
■other  farms  owned  by  him  allotments  which  are  comparable  with 
allotments  determined  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area;  would  not 
permit  his  obtaining  from  the  pool  an  acreage  in  excess  of  that  placed  in 
the  pool  from  the  farm  from  which  he  was  displaced;  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  the  acreage  history  of  the  farm  from  which  he  was  dis¬ 
placed  to  the  farms  to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred  from  the 
pool;  and  denies  the  farmer  the  benefits  of  the  provision  if  (1) 
there  is  any  marketing  quota  penalty  due  with  respect  to  the  farm 
from  which  he  was  displaced,  (2)  he  fails  to  account  for  any  commod¬ 
ity  produced  on  such  farm  as  required  by  the  Secretary,  or  (3)  the 
allotment  next  established  for  such  farm  would  have  been  reduced 
because  of  faulty  or  improper  identification  or  false  acreage  report. 

The  section  would  be  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  peanuts,  to  am'  displacement  prior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  wheat 
and  cotton,  to  any  displacement  prior  to  1954,  and  in  the  case  of  rice 
to  any  displacement  prior  to  1955.  If  the  cropland  on  any  farm  ac¬ 
quired  by  an  agency  represents  less  than  15  percent  of  the  "total  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm,  the  allotment  attributable  to  that  portion  of  the  farm 
so  acquired  would  be  transferred  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  not  so 
acquired. 

Equity  payments 

Section  802  would  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  acquire  title  to  agricultural  commodities  on  which  nonrecourse 
price-support  loans  have  been  made  without  the  necessity  of  comput¬ 
ing  and  making  so-called  equity  payments  to  the  borrower.  Most 
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price  support  programs  are  carried  out  by  means  of  nonrecourse  loans 
on  the  agricultural  commodity.  If,  during  the  period  of  the  loan, 
the  price  of  the  commodity  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus 
interest,  the  producer  usually  pays  off  the  loan  and  sells  the  com¬ 
modity.  If  the  market  price  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
the  producer  normally  permits  CCC  to  take  title  to  the  commodity 
upon  the  maturity  of  the  loan  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  loan  indebted¬ 
ness. 

Where  such  price  support  loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  warehouse 
receipts — as  is  customary  in  the  case  of  some  commodities — judicial 
precedents  prevent  the  CCC  from  acquiring  title  by  forfeiture  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  producer’s  “equity”  in  the  commodity. 
This  is  seldom  of  any  substantial  value  because  if  the  price  of  the 
commodity  is  substantially  above  the  amount  of  the  loan,  the  owner 
would  have  paid  off  the  loan  and  sold  the  commodity. 

In  practice,  the  amounts  involved  are  so  small  that  the  cost  of 
making  the  calculations  and  paying  out  the  small  refunds  is  virtually 
as  great  as  the  amount  of  payments  involved.  For  example,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  1956  fiscal  year  operation,  the  total  of  all  equity 
payments  made  was  approximately  $100,000  whereas  the  administra¬ 
tive  cost  involved  was  approximately  $90,000.  This  section  would 
relieve  CCC  of  the  necessity  of  making  these  calculations  and  pay¬ 
ments. 

This  section  is  identical  with  H.  R.  11389  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  executive  communication  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  enacted. 

Review  of  Operations  Under  Public  Law  480 

BACKGROUND 

In  1953  and  early  1954,  with  vast  agricultural  surpluses  accumu¬ 
lating  in  Government  warehouses,  many  proposals  were  discussed 
before  this  committee  in  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  increasingly 
serious  situation.  It  was  generally  agreed  that,  with  the  size  and 
character  of  commodities  already  accumulated  and  the  expectation  of 
continued  large  production,  several  different  approaches  would  be 
needed.  At  this  time,  too,  exports  had  fallen  off  sharply  from  the 
high  level  reached  in  1951-52  as  a  result  of  buying  stimulated  by  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Out  of  the  many  proposals  came  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  which  is  now  widely 
known  as  Public  Law  480.  During  the  past  4  years  experience  has 
proved  that  Public  Law  480  is  a  highly  useful  and  constructive  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance.  Public  Law  480 
programs  have  contributed  significantly  to  a  gradual  overall  reduction 
in  United  States  agricultural  surpluses.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
promoted  good  will  over  the  world,  strengthened  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives,  helped  finance  useful  United  States  Government 
programs,  and  accelerated  economic  development  in  friendly  countries 
through  the  use  of  foreign  currencies. 

At  the  time  Public  Law  480  was  enacted,  the  investment  in  com¬ 
modities  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  totaled  about 
$6  billion  and  this  accumulation  rose  sharply  to  $8.2  billion  2  years 
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later.  By  that  time,  Public  Law  480  began  to  have  its  full  effect  and 
the  CCC  investment  in  agricultural  surpluses  has  been  reduced  by 
nearly  $1.4  billion. 

The  act  provides  four  constructive  means  to  use  commodities. 
First  is  the  authority  to  sell  surpluses  for  foreign  currency  under 
title  I.  Under  this  program  the  United  States  Government  finances 
the  dollar  cost  of  moving  agricultural  commodities  to  friendly  coun¬ 
tries.  Commodities  are  sold  by  private  United  States  exporters  to 
foreign  importers  and  buying  organizations  who  pay  for  these  pur¬ 
chases  with  their  own  currency.  Title  II  of  the  act  authorizes  the 
President  to  act  quickly  to  donate  commodities  abroad  to  meet  emer¬ 
gency  situations  such  as  those  resulting  from  famine,  flood,  and 
drought.  Title  III  authorizes  the  donation  of  commodities  for  relief 
use  at  home  and  for  similar  use  abroad  through  programs  conducted 
by  United  States  voluntary  relief  agencies,  and  also  emphasizes  the 
program  for  the  exchange  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  com¬ 
modities  for  strategic  and  other  materials. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  value  of  commodities  exported 
under  Public  Law  480  during  the  past  4  years  as  compared  with  total 
United  States  agricultural  exports. 


Exports  of  United  Stales  farm  products' under  Public  Law  480  compared  with  total 
exports  of  United  States  farm  products  by  fiscal  years 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Programs 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58  > 

Total 
1954-58  ' 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I _ 

$73 

$440 

$902 

$650 

$2, 065 

Title  II _ 

83 

91 

88 

75 

337 

Title  III: 

Barter _  _  __  ___  .  _  _ . .  __  _ 

125 

299 

401 

85 

910 

Donations . _ . .  __  .  ___ . 

126 

184 

162 

150 

622 

Total _ _ _ _ 

407 

1,014 

1,553 

960 

3,  934 

Other  exports-  -  ...  _  _ _ 

2, 737 

2,482 

3, 171 

3, 020 

11,410 

Total  exports .  .  . . . . 

3, 144 

3,496 

4,724 

3,980 

15, 344 

Total  Public  Law  480  exports  as  percent  of  total 
exports . . . . .  . 

13 

29 

33 

24 

25 

1  Includes  estimates  for  April-June  1958. 


After  4  years  of  experience,  the  surplus  problem  that  once  plagued 
the  United  States  is  now  being  viewed  in  an  entirely  different  light. 
Although  Public  Law  480  is  primarily  a  disposal  program,  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  act  is  to  further  United  States  foreign  policy 
objectives,  and  it  is  a  commonly  accepted  view  now  that  so  long  as  we 
have  surpluses  Public  Law  480  is  a  most  beneficial  way  to  use  them. 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  earlier 
this  year  stating  that — • 

*  *  *  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  testimony  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  Public  Law  480  as  a  means  to 
reduce  the  size  of  our  agricultural  surplus  and  to  develop  new 
markets  for  United  States  farm  products  abroad.  While  we 
recognize  that  this  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  act,  at  the 
same  time  we  are  able  to  use  it  to  good  advantage  in  further- 
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ing  our  foreign  policy  objectives  of  strengthening  the  political 
and  economic  stability  of  the  free  world.  *  *  * 

Also,  earlier  this  year  Ismail  Erez  of  the  Turkish  economic  mission 
stated: 

*  *  *  We  believe  that  the  United  States  agricultural  surplus 
disposal  program  is  playing  a  most  prominent  role  in  strength¬ 
ening  and  fostering  international  cooperation  and  goodwill. 

This  kind  of  aid  and  assistance  can  be  more  easily  felt  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  each  individual  in  the  recipient  countries  who 
will  have  a  foodstuff  share  from  surpluses  provided  under  the 
program.  *  *  * 

The  Turkish  statement  is  quoted  because  the  use  of  surpluses  in 
Turkey  probably  best  typifies  the  importance  of  Public  Law  480  in 
strengthening  the  United  States  position  in  the  ideological  struggle- 
with  communism.  Turkey  is  one  of  our  strongest  allies.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  understand  how  that  country  could  have  maintained 
itself  without  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  wheat  it  has 
received  for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I.  It  makes  sense  to  see 
that  their  soldiers  and  people  have  bread  in  a  time  when  there  is  so 
much  Soviet  pressure  on  them  and  they  occupy  such  a  strategic 
position  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  program  has  helped  to  accelerate  the  economic  growth  of  such 
important  countries  as  India  and  Brazil;  it  is  feeding  schoolchildren 
in  Japan ;  it  is  making  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  more  independent  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R,.;  it  is  feeding  Hungarian  refugees;  undernourished  children 
in  many  countries  are  drinking  milk  every  da}-  through  Public  Law 
480 ;  future  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  products  are  being 
promoted;  educational  exchange  programs  are  cementing  relations 
in  many  countries.  Some  of  these  operations  and  accomplishments 
are  discussed  in  this  report. 

Title  I  Sales  for  Foreign  Currencies 
summary 

Title  I  is  the  major  disposal  program  authorized  in  Public  Law  480.. 
Stated  very  simply,  the  program  permits  the  United  States  to  sell 
agricultural  surpluses  to  our  friends  abroad  with  payment  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  currency  of  the  importing  country.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
means  whereby  the  United  States  is  bridging  the  gap  between  agri¬ 
cultural  abundance  on  the  one  hand  and  a  shortage  of  dollars  on  the 
other  hand. 

This  program  has  proved  to  be  useful  far  beyond  original  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  has  accomplished  many  things: 

1.  It  has  been  the  major  reason  for  the  increase  in  United  States 
agricultural  exports  and  the  resultant  decrease  in  surpluses; 

2.  It  has  increased  income  for  United  States  farmers  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars; 

3.  It  has  improved  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  many 
countries  of  the  world; 

4.  It  is  making  a  significant  contribution  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  countries  through  the  use  of  foreign  currency  proceeds,’: 

5.  It  has  resulted  in  the  exportation  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  surpluses  at  a  relatively  small  additional  cost; 
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6.  It  has  pointed  up  the  superiority  of  the  West  over  the  East  in 
ability  to  produce  food;  this  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the  West 
in  the  present  ideological  struggle. 

VOLUME  OF  OPERATIONS 

From  the  beginning  of  the  title  I  program  on  July  10,  1954,  through 
May  31,  1958,  more  than  100  agreements  have  been  signed  with  35 
friendly  countries.  The  volume  of  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  these  agreements  totals  well  over  $3.8  billion  at  cost  to 
the  Government  and  more  than  $2.7  billion  at  world  market  prices. 
These  values  include  ocean  transportation  costs  of  nearly  $300  million 
financed  by  the  United  States  for  shipments  made  primarily  on  pri¬ 
vately  owned  United  States-flag  vessels. 

At  cost  to  the  Government,  agreements  totaled  about  $475  million 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1955;  about  $975  million  in  1955-56; 
about  $1.5  billion  last  year;  and  are  expected  to  reach  $1  billion  this 
year. 

The  increase  in  title  I  shipments  from  year  to  year  has  been  one  of 
the  major  factors  leading  to  the  rise  in  our  total  agricultural  exports. 
In  1954-55  our  agricultural  exports  had  a  market  value  of  $3.1  billion. 
Title  I  shipments  were  small  that  year  accounting  for  3  percent  of  the 
total.  In  1955-56  our  agricultural  exports  arose  to  $3.5  billion. 
Title  I  accounted  for  12  percent  of  the  total.  In  1956-57,  the  year 
ending  June  30,  agricultural  exports  rose  to  an  all-time  high  of  $4.7 
billion.  Title  I  shipments  made  up  almost  20  percent  of  the  total,  or 
about  $900  million.  This  year,  United  States  farm  exports  are 
expected  to  reach  $4  billion  of  which  about  16  percent  will  move 
under  title  I. 

The  rise  in  total  United  States  agricultural  exports,  sparked  mainly 
by  foreign  currency  sales,  was  the  principal  reason  that  the  direction  of 
agricultural  surplus  accumulations  were  reversed  last  year.  During 
1956-57  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  investment  in  price- 
support  commodities  declined  almost  $1  billion  with  the  principal 
reductions  concentrated  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice,  commodities  for 
which  there  was  heavy  movement  under  the  title  I  program.  As  of 
April  30,  1958,  the  last  official  report  issued  by  CCC,  the  investment 
had  declined  about  $1.4  billion  from  the  same  period  2  years  earlier. 

The  magnitude  of  the  program  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures 
indicating  for  six  major  commodities  what  has  been  included  in  title  I 
agreements  and  what  has  been  exported  against  these  agreements: 


[In  millions] 


Commodity 

Programed 

Exported 

Wheat . . . 

Feed  grains . . 

Rice . . . . 

Cotton . 

Tobacco . 

Vegetable  oil . 

. bushels.. 

. do _ 

. . bag.. 

_ do _ 

587 

147 

27 

3.2 

194 

1,900 

475 

100 

25 

2.6 

170 

1,500 

The  very  wide  impact  of  these  commodities  over  the  world  is  shown 
by  the  country  breakdown  of  agreements  concluded  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  in  July  1954  through  May  31,  1958.  The  following 
tables  show  the  country  breakdown  in  terms  of  dollar  value  and  in. 
terms  of  quantities  of  commodities  programed. 


Commodity  composition  of  programs  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  from  beginning  of  program  through  May  31,  1958 

[In  millions] 
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THE  NET  COST  OF  THE  TITLE  I  PROGRAM 

Title  I  provides  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  shall  be 
used  to  finance  foreign  currency  sales  and  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$4  billion  to  reimburse  CCC  for  its  costs  including  the  acquisition  cost 
of  price-support  commodities  from  CCC  stocks  shipped  under  the 
program.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  costs  included  under  the 
program  are  computed  and  an  appropriation  is  requested  to  reim¬ 
burse  CCC. 

The  impact  of  the  program  on  the  national  budget,  however,  is 
relatively  small.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  made  an 
analysis  to  estimate  the  additional  costs  incurred  by  the  Department 
as  a  result  of  shipments  under  title  I  from  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  through  December  31,  1957.  This  analysis  resulted  in  an 
estimate  that  the  additional  cost  to  the  Department,  as  of  that  time, 
was  about  $239  million,  and  this  amount  included  about  $180  million 
to  finance  ocean  transportation  costs  of  commodities  required  to  be 
shipped  on  United  States-flag  vessels.  j 

This  analysis  showed  that  the  total  cost  to  CCC  of  shipments 
through  December  31,  1957,  amounted  to  $2,571  million.  It  assumed 
that  all  price-support  commodities  shipped  under  title  I  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  in  inventory  on  December  31,  1957.  The  investment 
value  of  these  commodities  was  computed  to  date  of  shipment  and 
interest  and  storage  charges  were  added  for  the  period  between  date 
of  shipment  and  December  31,  1957.  The  total  computed  costs  which 
would  have  been  included  if  the  commodities  had  not  moved  under 
title  I  amounted  to  $2,332  million.  The  difference,  therefore,  of  $239 
million  represents  the  net  new  expenditure  of  shipments  under  the 
program  through  December  31,  1957. 

EFFECT  ON  FARM  PRICES  AND  INCOME 

In  addition  to  showing  only  a  slight  impact  on  the  national  budget, 
the  program  has  other  important  advantages  to  the  United  States. 

It  has  added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  income  of  the 
United  States  farmers.  A  study  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  program  on  farm  prices 
and  income.  A  report  made  by  the  Department  shows  that  farmers’  ( 
cash  receipts  from  sales  of  farm  products  may  have  been  increased 
by  around  $170  million  in  1955-56,  by  around  $245  million  in  1956-57, 
and  by  around  $230  million  in  1957-58  as  a  result  of  exports  under 
title  I.  The  estimated  amounts  by  commodities  are  as  follows: 


[In  millions] 


Commodity 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Wheat _ _ _ _ _ 

$70 

$60 

Rice _ _ 

$10 

45 

15 

Tobacco _ _ 

30 

30 

Com  and  other  feed  grains _  ...  _  __  _  _  _ _ 

10 

15 

Fats,  oils,  and  oil  seeds _ 

100 

85 

50 

Meat _ _ 

15 

60 

Cotton _  _  _  _.  __ _ 

60 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

170 

245 

230 
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The  report  shows  that  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  the 

1956  crop  of  wheat  averaged  about  9  cents  a  bushel  higher  as  a  result 
of  exports  under  title  I  with  the  same  probable  effect  on  prices  for  the 

1957  crop.  This  study  indicates  that  without  the  program  the  1955- 
56  crop  soybean  price  to  farmers  would  have  rested  completely  upon 
the  price-support  levels.  As  it  was,  prices  received  by  farmers  were 
about  15  cents  a  bushel  higher  for  the  1955  crop  and  about  7  cents 
higher  for  the  1956  crop.  Also,  the  increased  export  demand  resulting 
from  the  program  enabled  the  entire  1955  crop  to  move  readily  into 
commercial  channels. 

USES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

In  addition  to  its  small  impact  on  the  national  budget  and  its 
effect  on  farm  prices  and  income,  the  title  I  program  benefits  both  the 
foreign  country  and  the  United  States  through  the  use  of  the  foreign 
currency  sales  proceeds. 

Section  104  of  Public  Law  480  provides  that  the  foreign  currencies 
obtained  through  title  I  sales  may  be  used  for  certain  specified  pur¬ 
poses.  The  amount  for  each  purpose  is  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  government  in  the  formal  sales  agreement. 
When  commodities  are  shipped,  the  foreign  government,  through  its 
banks  and  importers,  deposits  foreign  currency  to  the  account  of  the 
United  States  disbursing  officer  in  that  country.  The  United  States 
Treasury  Department  has  custody  of  these  currencies,  while  the 
overall  control  with  respect  to  the  allocation  and  disbursement  of  the 
currencies  is  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  responsibility  for  administering  the  expenditure  of  foreign 
currencies  is  assigned  by  Executive  order  to  various  agencies  as 
follows : 


Authority 

Currency  use 

Responsible  agency 

Sec.  104: 

(a)  . . . 

(b)  _ 

Agricultural  market  development _ 

Supplemental  stockpile  _ _ 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

(c) _ _ _ 

Common  defense _ 

International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Defense  Department. 
ICA. 

(d) - - 

Purchase  of  goods  for  other  countries.. 

(e) - - — . 

Grants  for  economic  development _ 

ICA. 

(e) _ 

Loans  to  private  enterprise,.  _ 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 
Any  agency. 

(f) . — - . — 

Payment  of  United  States  obligations.. 

(g) . . . 

Loans  to  foreign  governments _ _ 

ICA. 

(h) - - - 

International  educational  exchange _ 

Department  of  State. 

0) - - - 

Translation  of  books  and  periodicals. . 

U.  S.  Information  Agency. 

a) - 

American-sponsored  schools  and  cen- 

State  and  USIA. 

ters. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  May  31,  1958,  foreign 
currency  sales  proceeds  have  been  earmarked  as  follows: 


Million 

dollar 

equivalent 

Percen  t  of 
total 

Agricultural  market  development  (sec.  104  (a))1 _ _ 

43.7 

1.  6 

Purchases  of  strategic  material  (sec.  104  (b))1.. _  _ _ 

2.0 

.  1 

Common  defense  (sec.  104  (c))_  _  _  _ 

296.3 

10.9 

Purchase  of  goods  for  other  countries  (sec.  104  (d))1 . .  . . 

46.6 

1.7 

Grants  for  balanced  economic  development  and  trade  among  nations  (sec. 
104  (e))  _  . 

61.5 

2.3 

Loans  to  private  enterprise  (sec.  104  (e)) _  _  _ _ _ 

66.8 

2.4 

Payment  of  United  States  obligations  (sec.  104  (f))1 _ 

067. 1 

28.2 

Loans  to  foreign  governments  (sec.  104  (g))  _  I'l _ _  _ _ _ 

1, 386.3 
24.9 

51.0 

International  educational  exchange  (sec.  104  (h))i _ _  _______ 

.9 

Translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  books  and  periodicals  (sec. 
104  (i))i _ 

5.5 

.2 

Assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  community  centers 
(sec.  104  (j)) _ 

18.5 

.7 

Total _ _ _  _ -  _ 

2  2, 719. 2 

100.  0 

1  In  order  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds,  many  agreements  provide  that  a  specified  amount  of 
local  currency  proceeds  may  be  used  under  sec.  104  (a),  (b),  (f),  (h),  and  (i).  In  some  instances,  possible 
uses  under  sec.  304  (d)  are  also  included  in  this  category.  Therefore,  estimates  based  on  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  now  available  are  indicated  above  under  subsections  (a),  (b),  _(h),  and  (i).  Balances  not  otherwise 
distributed  are  included  under  subsec.  (f).  This  distribution  is  subject  to  revision  when  allocations  have 
been  completed. 

2  Includes  ocean  transportation  financed  by  CCC. 

An  analysis  of  the  uses  of  these  foreign  currencies  indicates  the 
important  nonagricultural  benefits  which  are  resulting  from  this  pro¬ 
gram.  As  noted  in  the  above  table,  only  1.6  percent  of  the  currencies 
is  being  used  for  agricultural  market  development.  The  remaining 
currencies  are  being  used  for  a  number  of  programs  of  interest  to 
United  States  agencies  and  the  foreign  governments  participating  in 
the  program. 

ECONOMIC  BEVELOPMENT - LOANS  AND  GRANTS  TO  FOREIGN 

GOVERNMENTS 

The  major  portion  of  the  currencies  has  been  reserved  for  economic 
development  purposes  in  the  foreign  country.  Fifty-one  percent  of 
the  currencies,  or  the  equivalent  of  nearly  $1.4  billion,  has  been  set 
aside  for  loans  to  foreign  governments  for  economic  development 
projects  agreed  upon  with  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  use  of  these  currencies  is  coordinated  with  the  overall 
development  programs  of  these  countries.  At  the  time  the  sales 
agreement  is  concluded  there  is  often  executed  a  loan  agreement  which 
provides  for  the  general  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  cur¬ 
rencies  will  be  loaned  back  to  the  foreign  governments  for  economic 
development  purposes.  Sometimes  the  loan  agreement  is  concluded 
after  the  sales  agreement.  The  final  step  in  implementing  this  au¬ 
thority  involves  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
government  of  the  specific  projects  to  be  undertaken.  In  approving 
loan  projects  for  agricultural  purposes,  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  en¬ 
couragement  of  projects  which  would  result  in  reduced  outlets  for 
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United  States  agricultural  commodities.  The  following  table  indi¬ 
cates,  by  country  and  amount,  loan  projects  agreed  upon  through 
May  15,  1958: 


[Million  dollars  equivalent] 1 


Country 

Total 

Description  of  projects 

Austria _ 

16.0 

Industrial  projects,  including  electric  power,  iron  and  steel,  metal  pro¬ 
cessing,  textile  industry,  etc.,  14.2;  tourism,  1.0;  regional  development, 
0.8. 

Agricultural  silo  facilities,  4.9;  extension  and  rehabilitation  of  railways, 
13.5;  river  navigation  and  port  improvement,  2.7;  metallurgical  works, 
3.6;  cold  storage  meat  plants,  0.9;  electric  energy  production,  4.5. 

Brazil . . . 

2  31. 32 

117.9 

Expansion  of  hydroelectric  and  power  production,  railway  construc¬ 
tion,  expansion  of  iron  and  steel  production. 

Highway  and  port  improvement,  13.0;  irrigation,  drainage  and  forestry, 
5.3;  food  processing  facilities,  4.9;  housing,  3.0;  agricultural  training 
center  and  experiment  station,  3.0;  coal  industry,  2.5. 

Chile . . . 

31.7 

Colombia _ 

22.2 

Revolving  loan  funds  for  various  purposes,  including  development  of 
mining,  lumber,  and  livestock  production,  farm-to-market  roads, 
and  food  storage  facilities. 

Ecuador _ 

6.3 

Agricultural  credit  system  in  tropical  coastal  area,  3.1;  loans  to  agricultural 
producers,  2.0;  industrial  development,  1.0;  highway  improvement 
and  maintenance,  0.2. 

Finland... . 

14.0 

Construction:  Hydroelectric  plant,  10.9;  fluting  board  plant,  3.1. 

Greece . . . 

23.5 

Extension  and  modernization:  Roads  and  bridges,  9.0;  electrical  grid,  3.3. 
Workers’  low-cost  housing,  2.0;  small  community  works,  including 
access  roads,  water  installations  and  range  control,  6.0;  vocational 
education,  0.2;  Economic  Development  Finance  Corporation,  3.0. 

Iceland . . 

2.2 

Hydroelectric  plant. 

India _  .. 

55.0 

Loans  through  Refinance  Corporation  of  India  to  private  industry. 

Israel . . . 

57.3 

Irrigation,  well-drilling,  and  agricultural  development,  11.4;  agricultural 
settlements  (construction  of  farm  buildings),  2.8;  land  prepared,  0.4; 
agricultural  research  studies,  0.3;  aforestation,  0.4;  development  of 
roads,  8.2;  electric  power  construction,  6.6;  loans  to  home  buyers,  3.0; 
development  of  telephone  services,  2.1;  industrial  expansion,  20.3;  small 
industries,  1.8. 

Italy . . . . 

81.2 

Industrial  development  in  southern  Italy,  32.6;  revolving  loan  fund — 
tourist  facilities,  8.0;  loan  for  industrial  export  promotion,  11.0;  loan 
fund  for  creation  of  small  landowners,  8.0;  loans  to  small  producers  for 
expansion  of  livestock  production,  marketing  and  processing  facilities, 
8.0;  vocational  education,  13.6. 

Japan.. _ _ 

59.5 

Electric  power  development,  50.7;  irrigation,  drainage,  and  reclamation, 
8.4;  productivity  center,  0.4. 

49.35 

Electric  power  development,  21.9:  irrigation  and  land  development,  12.7 
land  reclamation  for  industrial  sites,  1.9;  productivity  center,  2.8;  forest 
development,  2.8:  industrial  marketing  and  processing,  4.5;  improve¬ 
ment  of  fishing  port  facilities,  1.9;  silk  center,  0.4;  undetermined,  0.5; 

Paraguay _ 

2.2 

Highway  and  bridge  construction  and  improvement,  0.7;  airport  develop¬ 
ment,  0.2:  sewerage  system,  0.7;  agricultural  development  (primarily 
coflee),  0.6. 

Peru . 

9.8 

Irrigation  and  land  development,  road  construction:  expansion  of  agricul¬ 
tural  research  station,  and  leather  products  production. 

Portugal _ 

3.4 

Storage  facilities  for  bananas  and  cereals. 

Spain _ _ 

9.0 

Reforestation  and  watershed  control,  5.1;  small  irrigation  projects  for 
noncitrus  fruit  and  vegetable  production,  2.6;  soil  conservation,  0.3; 
land  consolidation,  1.0. 

Total _ 

591.9 

1  Approval  of  projects  allows  expenditures  of  up  to  the  amounts  stated.  The  total  amount  available  for 
these  projects  would  decrease  if  the  amount  available  for  loans  is  less  than  that  anticipated. 

2  Projects  total  $30.1  million  equivalent  reflecting  probable  shortfall  in  loan  funds  available. 

Note. — This  tabulation  includes  only  approved  projects  within  current  loan  agreements.  Projects  which 
may  have  been  tentatively  approved  prior  to  completion  of  loan  agreements  are  not  included. 


Under  section  104  (e)  there  have  been  two  grants  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  for  economic  development  purposes.  These  have  been  for  India 
for  the  equivalent  of  $54  million,  and  Greece  for  the  equivalent  of 
$7.5  million. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT - LOANS  TO  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Foreign  currencies  are  also  being  made  available  under  section  104 
(e)  for  relending  to  private  enterprise,  largely  to  United  States  firms 
and  their  affiliates,  to  assist  in  the  development  and  expansion  of 
private  business  in  foreign  countries.  This  important  use  was  provided 
for  in  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  authorized  in  August  1957. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  provision  through  May  31,  1958, 
commodity  sales  agreements  have  been  consummated  with  18  coun¬ 
tries.  The  agreements  with  10  countries  provide  that  the  full  25 
percent  of  the  sales  proceeds  will  be  made  available  for  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  In  2  additional  cases,  Greece 
and  Turkey,  15  percent,  and  in  1  case,  Korea,  4  percent  of  the  sales 
proceeds  are  made  available  to  the  bank.  In  the  agreements  with 
the  five  remaining  countries,  Poland,  Spain,  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Burma,  no  provision  was  made  for  loans  under 
section  104  (e). 

As  the  following  table  indicates,  the  currencies  which  are  to  be 
made  available  to  the  bank  under  the  sales  agreements  announced 
to  date  represent  a  little  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  market 
value  of  the  sales  agreements  announced  since  August  1957. 


Status  of  title  I,  Public  Law  480  sales  agreements  program — July  1,  1957,  through 

May  31,  1958 


Country 

Market  value 

Provision  for  104  (e)  loans 

of  program 

Percent 

Amount 

Burma___ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Millions 
$18.0 
12. 1 

Millions 

China  (Taiwan) _ _ _ _ _ 

25 

$3.0 

2.2 

Colombia _ _ _ _ _ 

8.7 

25 

Finland _ _ 

9.0 

25 

2.3 

France _ _ _ _ _ _ 

25.7 

25 

6.4 

19.8 

15 

2.9 

Iceland _ 

3.0 

25 

.7 

Israel _ 

35.0 

25 

8.7 

Italy _ 

25.0 

25 

6.2 

Korea _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

50.0 

4 

2.0 

Mexico _ _ 

28.2 

25 

7.1 

Pakistan _ _ _ 

65.4 

25 

16.4 

Peru _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

7.8 

25 

1.9 

Poland _ 

119. 1 

Spain _ _ 

73.2 

Turkey.  _ _ _ 

46.8 

15 

7.0 

United  Kingdom _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

13.0 

Y  ugoslavia  _ _ _ _ 

70.0 

Total . . . ___ . . 

629.8 

66.8 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  providing  for  loans 
under  section  104  (e)  the  bank  established  the  general  policies  which 
it  will  follow  in  making  such  loans.  These  are:  (1)  The  loans  will  be 
made  and  be  repayable  in  local  currencies,  i.  e.,  no  maintenance  of 
value  commitment  will  be  required;  (2)  as  a  corollary  of  this  policy, 
the  interest  rates  will  be  similar  to  those  charged  for  comparable  loans 
in  the  purchasing  country;  (3)  the  maturities  will  correspond  to  those 
used  in  the  bank’s  dollar  loans  to  private  borrowers;  and  (4)  the  loans 
may  be  made  for  any  purpose  consistent  with  the  general  objectives 
of  the  legislation,  which  are  stated  broadly  enough  to  include  the 
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provision  of  working  capital  as  well  as  the  financing  of  fixed  asset 
acquisitions.  These  basic  policies  were  announced  by  the  bank  on 
September  10,  1957,  well  before  the  first  sales  agreement,  including 
section  104  (e)  funds,  with  Mexico,  was  announced  on  October  23, 
1957. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  each  sales  agreement  providing 
for  104  (e)  loans  the  bank  has  announced  it  will  receive  applications 
and  in  so  doing  has  stated  that  it  will  not  authorize  credits  until 
funds  are  made  available  to  the  bank;  that  is,  until  the  commodities 
have  been  delivered  and  paid  for  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  has 
been  apportioned  to  the  bank  for  104  (e)  loans. 

Up  to  this  time  no  such  apportionment  has  occurred  and  no  credits 
have  been  announced.  However,  in  one  country,  Mexico,  the  work 
is  sufficiently  far  advanced  so  that  an  apportionment  has  been  re¬ 
quested.  It  is  anticipated  that  some  loans  will  be  announced  soon. 

The  bank  has  handled  a  large  number  of  inquiries  and  applications 
for  loans  in  10  countries.  About  120  active  applications  are  on  file. 
About  80  percent  of  the  active  applications  are  from  United  States 
firms  or  firms  claiming  an  affiliation  with  a  United  States  firm.  The 
remaining  20  percent  are  from  firms  which  do  not  claim  an  affiliation 
with  a  United  States  firm  and  all  but  a  few  of  these  are  applications 
for  loans  in  Israeli  pounds. 

The  response  to  the  bank’s  invitation  to  submit  applications  has 
varied  greatly  from  country  to  country.  There  was  a  heavy  demand 
for  Mexican  pesos  and  by  March  1958  there  were  on  hand  active 
applications  aggregating  more  than  four  times  the  maximum  amount 
which  the  bank  could  receive  under  the  current  sales  agreement. 
Since  the  receipt  of  additional  applications  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  the  bank  announced  on  March  17  that  no  more  applications 
for  loans  in  Mexican  pesos  would  be  accepted. 

There  was  also  a  large  response  in  the  case  of  Israeli  pounds.  Since 
applications  which  were  active  on  May  15,  1958,  aggregated  about 
three  times  the  maximum  amount  the  bank  could  receive,  the  bank 
announced  that  it  would  accept  no  applications  for  loans  in  Israeli 
pounds  after  May  31,  1958. 

In  addition  to  Mexico  and  Israel,  it  appears  likely  that  there  will 
also  be  a  substantial  excess  of  applications  for  Colombia,  France,  and 
Peru. 

The  amendment  to  section  104  (e)  prohibits  loans  to  finance  the 
manufacture  of  products  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  in  com¬ 
petition  with  products  produced  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
loans  for  the  manufacture  or  production  of  commodities  to  be  marketed 
in  competition  with  United  States  agricultural  commodities  or  the 
products  thereof.  To  date  the  first  of  these  prohibitions  has  become 
an  issue  in  only  a  few  cases,  but  the  question  of  the  possible  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  second  prohibition  is  raised  fairly  frequently.  In  inter¬ 
preting  these  prohibitions  the  bank  has  asked  for  the  assistance  of 
the  relevant  United  States  Embassy,  as  well  as  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The  advice  of  the  Embassy  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  also  solicited  in  those  cases  where  the 
eligibility  of  the  applicant  depends  on  a  showing  that  its  activities 
will  expand  the  markets  for  and  consumption  of  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  products  abroad. 
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MILITARY  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

In  addition  to  assisting  the  economic  development  of  friendly 
countries,  title  I  foreign  currencies  are  made  available  for  common 
defense  purposes  under  section  104  (c).  Military  assistance  is  pro¬ 
vided  tlirough  the  procurement  of  materials,  facilities,  and  services, 
and  through  the  support  of  military  budgets  of  certain  mutual- 
security  countries.  Through  May  31,  1958,  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
$300  million  has  been  reserved  for  these  purposes,  the  great  bulk  of 
which  is  being  used  in  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Yugoslavia.  Smaller 
amounts  are  being  used  for  projects  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China 
(Taiwan),  Colombia,  Iran,  Peru,  and  the  Philippines,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  now  being  made  to  use  some  of  these  funds  in  Spain. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  currencies  set  aside  for  this  use  has 
been  allocated  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
and  the  Defense  Department  for  planned  projects,  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  funds  has  been  disbursed.  Important  Inter-American 
Geodetic  Survey  mapping  projects  are  being  carried  on  in  South 
America  while  in  Korea  and  Pakistan  most  of  the  currencies  are  being 
used  for  support  of  the  military  budget. 

Assistance  is  given  other  friendly  countries  through  the  purchase  of 
goods  or  services  under  section  1 04  (d) .  This  program  is  administered 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  and  is  coordinated 
with  mutual-security  plans  and  programs.  This  program  involves 
the  use  of  currencies  in  one  country  to  finance  purchases  for  third 
countries.  The  following  table  indicates  the  countries  in  which  sales 
proceeds  will  be  used  and  the  countries  for  which  purchases  have 
been  programed.  This  information  represents  activities  through 
December  31,  1957. 


[In  million  dollars  1  equivalent] 


Sales  proceeds  from— 

Purchases  programed  for — 

Country 

Amount 

Country 

Amount 

Austria _ _ _ 

3.1 

Burma _ 

5.0 

France _ _ . _ 

.8 

Ceylon _ 

1.8 

Finland . . . . . 

13.0 

India... _ _ _ _ 

1.4 

India . . . . . 

5.0 

Indonesia _ 

1.7 

Italy _ _ _ 

10.0 

Israel _ _ _ 

5.0 

Japan. . . . . . . . . . 

10.9 

Korea..  _ _ _ _ _ 

2.5 

Pakistan _ _ 

1.4 

Ryukyu  Islands .  . . 

3.3 

Spain . . . . . . . 

3.1 

Taiwan _ _ _ _ 

1.2 

Thailand _ _ _ ... 

1.4 

Vietnam. _ _ _ 

1.8 

Total _ _ ... 

42.8 

Total. . . . . 

29.6 

Adjustment  (difference  in  exchange 

3.4 

rates). 

Grand  total. . 

33.0 

1  The  dollar  equivalent  value  assigned  to  sales  proceeds  earmarked  or  allocated  reflects  deposit  rates 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  sales  agreements  were  negotiated.  The  dollar  equivalent  value  assigned  to 
currencies  programed  for  purchases  reflects  current  exchange  rates  for  exports. 
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AGRICULTURAL  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

Although  relatively  small  in  size,  the  program  to  use  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  for  agricultural  market  development  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  the  program.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
conducts  market  development  work  principally  in  two  ways:  First, 
through  development  projects  usually  performed  in  connection  with 
private  trade  organizations,  and  second,  through  exhibits  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  trade  fairs.  Through  May  31,  1958,  projects 
and  trade  fairs  have  been  developed  or  conducted  for  the  use  of  about 
$10.4  million  in  foreign  currencies,  plus  contributions  by  private  trade 
groups  of  more  than  $3.3  million  in  funds,  personnel,  and  services. 
A  summary  of  this  program  follows : 


Periods 

Number 
of  proj¬ 
ects  2 

USDA 
contri¬ 
bution  3 

Coopera¬ 
tor  con¬ 
tribution 

Total 

17 

94 

52 

41 

Thousands 
$1, 426 
5, 300 
2,385 
1,279 

Thousands 

$165 

2,271 

365 

433 

Thousands 
$1,  591 
7, 571 
2,750 
1,712 

204 

10, 390 

3,234 

13,624 

1  Subject  to  adjustment  upon  final  accounting. 

2  Cooperator,  trade  fair,  and  Department  of  Agriculture  projects. 

>  Approximate  dollar  equivalent  of  foreign  currencies  when  projects  approved. 


Market  development  projects  may  be  initiated  by  trade  groups, 
private  research  organizations,  institutions  such  as  land-grant  col¬ 
leges,  international  organizations,  or  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Project  proposals  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  probable  success 
in  terms  of  the  contribution  to  increased  United  States  exports;  long- 
range  effects  on  total  United  States  agricultural  exports;  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  commodities  involved  to  United  States  agriculture;  the 
extent  to  which  the  proposal  is  in  harmony  with  foreign  trade  policy 
and  international  obligations;  and  where  trade  groups  are  involved, 
the  extent  to  which  such  groups  represent  commodity  interests;  and 
proposed  financing. 

To  date,  more  than  200  market  development  projects  have  been 
undertaken  in  30  countries,  with  44  trade  and  agricultural  groups 
cooperating.  From  modest  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1956,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  become  an  important  part  of  maintaining  and  expanding 
United  States  agricultural  markets  abroad. 

Many  United  States  farm  commodities  have  been  promoted,  includ¬ 
ing:  cotton;  dairy  products;  fruits;  grain  and  grain  products,  includ¬ 
ing  rice  and  beans;  livestock  and  livestock  products;  poultry  and 
poultry  products;  seed;  soybeans  and  soybean  products;  and  tobacco. 
In  addition  to  trade  fairs,  types  of  market  development  activities 
include:  exhibits;  market  surveys;  promotional  contests;  merchandis¬ 
ing  clinics;  advertising  campaigns;  nutrition  and  sanitation  education; 
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samples  for  display  and  for  testing;  public  appearances  of  commodity 
“maids”  and  “queens”;  visits  by  foreign  importers  to  United  States 
processing  and  marketing  centers;  translation,  and  distribution  of 
promotional  leaflets;  motion  pictures,  film  clips,  and  slides;  studies  of 
consumer  demand;  school  lunch  assistance;  cooking  demonstrations; 
and  training  of  bakers.  A  summary  of  work  undertaken  in  the 
various  commodity  groups  follows : 

Cotton. — Under  agreements  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  a  trade  group  representing  most  United  States  cotton  interests, 
promotional  activities  in  nine  countries  are  helping  to  increase  con¬ 
sumer  use  of  cotton. 

Local  organizations  in  these  countries  work  actively  with  the  trade 
group  and  pay  half  of  the  costs.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  fashion 
appeal,  durability,  launderability,  freshness,  color  fastness,  and  other 
characteristics  of  cotton  fabrics,  as  well  as  their  versatility  associated 
with  weaves  and  finishes. 

Methods  used  have  included  advertising  campaigns,  publicity, 
merchandising,  training,  Maid  of  Cotton  appearances,  and  fashion 
shows. 

Concurrently,  American  technologists  are  working  with  foreign 
spinners  to  show  them  how  to  adapt  equipment  and  methods  to  take 
advantage  of  the  desirable  spinning  quality  of  United  States  cotton. 

Dairy  products.-— Dairy  products  and  diary  cattle  have  been 
featured  in  international  trade  fairs  and  in  market  development 
projects  carried  out  by  three  dairy  trade  groups  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  Thailand,  nutritional  education  and  the  distribution  of  samples  of 
recombined  milk  products  among  schoolchildren  and  Government 
workers  have  helped  to  develop  a  market  for  United  States  dry  milk 
powder  and  anhydrous  butter  fat. 

Sanitation  education  and  nutrition  training  in  Colombia  are  en¬ 
couraging  consumer  acceptance  of  dairy  products. 

United  States  herd  associations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  acquainting  Latin  American  buyers  with  the  merits  of  United 
States  breeding  cattle. 

Poultry. — Market  surveys  in  Europe  and  South  America  by  United 
States  trade  associations  point  to  opportunities  for  increasing  foreign 
consumption  of  United  States  table  eggs,  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  and 
frozen  eviscerated  poultry. 

In  West  Germany,  promotional  effort  is  acquainting  importers, 
shopkeepers,  and  housewives  with  the  advantages  of  United  States 
ready-to-cook  poultry. 

Through  sampling,  visitors  to  international  trade  fairs  have  become 
acquainted  with  fresh  roasted  United  States  chicken  and  turkey. 
United  States  hatching  eggs  have  been  featured  in  displays. 

Oil  and  oilseeds. — Market  development  surveys  and  promotion  of 
soybeans  and  products  have  been  undertaken  by  two  United  States 
trade  associations.  In  Japan,  increased  consumption  of  both  soy¬ 
bean  food  products  and  oil  is  the  goal  of  advertising,  trade  fair  ex- 
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hibits,  and  research.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  quality 
and  acceptability  of  United  States  soybeans  arriving  in  Japan. 

Projects  in  Italy  and  Spain  promote  United  States  soybean  oil  and 
meal. 

Soybeans  have  rapidly  become  an  important  United  States  crop 
and  export  commodity.  They  provide  an  unusually  valuable  source 
of  protein  for  man  and  animal.  Foreign  market  development  is 
contributing  to  United  States  ability  to  market  its  expanding  soybean 
production  in  oil-and-protein-deficient  countries  abroad. 

Fruits—  Market  surveys  and  promotional  advertising  have  been 
undertaken  in  Europe,  especially  in  West  Germany,  by  four  United 
States  fruit  trade  groups  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Newspaper  advertising  tied  in  with  consumer  buying 
research  has  promoted  California  prunes  to  West  Germany.  Raisins 
are  being  advertised  similarly.  A  survey  in  Europe  shows  con¬ 
siderable  opportunity  for  sales  of  cling  peaches. 

As  economic  conditions  improve,  opportunities  arise  to  sell  Ameri¬ 
can  fruit  abroad.  To  help  United  States  exporters  use  such  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  Department  and  the  fruit  trade  are  distributing  an  attrac¬ 
tive  48-page  booklet  printed  in  full  color  in  fruit  importing  countries. 
This  brochure  describes  and  illustrates  available  fresh,  dried,  and 
canned  fruits,  as  well  as  tree  nuts. 

Grains  and  feed. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  10  United 
States  trade  associations  are  developing  export  markets  for  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  rice,  and  edible  dry  beans. 

In  Japan,  nationwide  campaigns  are  teaching  housewives,  school- 
children,  nutritionists  and  bakers  about  wheat  products.  Per  capita 
wheat  consumption  in  Japan  is  rising.  Such  activities  are  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  Southweast  Asia  and  India.  Visits  to  United  States  mid¬ 
continent  wheat  areas  by  Italian  and  Greek  millers  and  buying  officials 
are  bringing  a  better  understanding  of  the  uses  of  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat. 

In  Colombia,  local  bakery  and  paste  industries  groups  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  United  States  flour  trade  groups  in  promoting  greater  use  of 
wheat  flour. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  rice  and  dry  edible  beans 
trades  are  establishing  trade  contacts  and  surveying  markets  in  Latin 
America. 

Livestock  and  meat. — Markets  for  United  States  breeding  cattle  and 
meat  industry  byproducts  are  being  developed  in  foreign  lands  by 
United  States  trade  groups  cooperating  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Visits  to  Japan  by  United  States  tallow  representatives  removed 
difficult  trading  problems  and  increased  exports.  A  followup  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  is  helping  to  sell  more  soap  products  made  from 
American  tallow. 

Several  substantial  sales  of  United  States  breeding  cattle  to  Latin 
America  buyers  have  resulted  from  introduction  of  United  States 
animals  to  the  region. 
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Declining  domestic  demand  for  meat  byproducts  means  that 
foreign  markets  are  becoming  increasingly  important. 

Tobacco. — Three  United  States  tobacco  trade  groups  are  cooperating 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  promote  sales  of  tobacco  to  Asia 
and  Europe.  Key  officials  of  the  tobacco  trade  from  Finland,  Austria, 
France,  Thailand,  Japan,  and  Korea  have  been  brought  to  the  United 
States  to  study  United  States  processing  and  marketing  methods. 
Market  analysis  studies  have  been  undertaken  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Pakistan.  Promotional  advertising  in  Japan  has  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  products  containing  United  States  leaf. 

The  several  types  of  market  development  projects  undertaken  for 
tobacco  are  helping  to  acquaint  foreign  buyers  with  the  merits  of 
American  leaf. 

TRADE  FAIRS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  exhibited  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  at  24  international  exhibitions  in  14  countries  to  promote 
good  will  and  to  promote  foreign  markets  for  United  States  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  trade  fair  exhibits  have  been  viewed  by  20  million  people. 

An  excellent  example  of  trade  fair  activity  was  the  exhibit  held  in 
Osaka,  Japan,  in  April  1958.  A  wide  range  of  commodities  and 
products  was  exhibited  here,  a  country  which  is  a  large  market  for 
United  States  farm  products  such  as  cigarettes,  soap,  soybean  and 
wheat  food  products,  and  cotton  clothes  and  fabrics.  Exhibition  of 
these  products  promotes  the  use  of  tobacco,  tallow,  soybeans,  and 
wheat,  and  cotton.  For  example,  cotton  style  shows  were  held  four 
times  daily  using  Japanese  models  exhibiting  clothes  made  from  United 
States  cotton.  A  seven-man  United  States  agricultural  market 
development  team  represented  United  States  commodity  interests 
and  coordinated  promotion  efforts  at  the  fair.  The  team  was  made  up 
of  a  United  States  trade  representative  from  each  of  the  five  com¬ 
modity  exhibits  and  two  Department  of  Agriculture  representatives. 

GREATER  EMPHASIS  NEEDED 

While  the  committee  is  gratified  at  the  excellent  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  increasing  trade  promotion  activities  designed  to 
establish  and  expand  permanent  commercial  markets  in  foreign 
countries  for  United  States  agricultural  products  it  takes  this  occasion 
to  reiterate  its  statements  on  this  matter  contained  in  the  committee 
report  on  the  1957  extension  of  Public  Law  480  (H.  Rept.  432)  The 
committee  hopes  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  other  agencies  of  our  Government  responsible  in  any 
way  for  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480  will  continue  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a  major  objective  and  purpose  of  that  law  as  stated  in 
the  policy  section  thei’eof  is  “to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States.” 
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In  the  furtherance  of  this  objective  not  only  should  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  accruing  under  Public  Law  480  be  used  to  the  utmost  extent 
consistent  with  sound  business  judgment  in  promoting  the  use  of 
American  agricultural  commodities  abroad  but,  at  least  equally  im¬ 
portant,  efforts  should  be  make  in  making  title  I  agreements  to  en¬ 
courage  the  purchase  of  commodities  by  foreign  countries  (whether 
or  not  such  surplus  commodities  are  actually  in  CCC  inventory) 
which  will  in  themselves  tend  to  develop  a  future  commercial  market 
for  such  commodities. 

PAYMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  EXPENSES  ABROAD 

More  than  25  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies,  or  nearly  the 
equivalent  of  $775  million,  is  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  United 
States  expenses  overseas.  Most  of  these  funds  are  transferred  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  sale  to  any  agency  for  any  purpose 
for  which  an  appropriation  had  been  provided.  The  dollars  which 
are  used  to  buy  these  currencies  return  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Typical  of  these  expenses  are  United  States  Embassy 
and  United  States  Information  Service  expenses  overseas;  considerable 
use  has  also  been  made  for  base  construction  in  Spain  and  military 
construction  and  maintenance  operations  in  Turkey.  Large  use  is 
being  made  under  this  authority  for  the  construction,  rent,  or  other 
acquisition  of  United  States  military  family  housing  and  related 
community  facilities  abroad.  Through  May  31,  1958,  the  following 
amounts  of  local  currency  have  been  set  aside  for  military  family 
housing : 


Country 

Planned 

under 

agreements 

Country 

Planned 

under 

agreements 

Million 

dollars 

8.9 

Portugal _ 

Million 

dollars 

1.5 

6.0 

Spain _  _ _ _ _ 

16.0 

Finland- _  _  -  - 

7.0 

United  Kingdom _ _ 

42.9 

Italy - - 

13.0 

24.8 

Total _ 

121.6 

PMUppines - - 

1.5 

In  the  case  of  Austria  and  Finland,  housing  materials  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  use  in  other  countries.  Construction  has  already  been 
completed  for  about  1,500  units  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  about  800 
units  in  Japan,  and  currencies  have  been  allocated  for  the  construction 
of  an  additional  3,900  units  in  several  countries. 

CCC  is  reimbursed  for  currencies  used  for  military  family  housing 
from  appropriations  available  for  the  payment  of  quarters  allowances, 
such  reimbursement  to  be  made  over  a  period  of  time  to  the  extent  the 
housing  is  occupied. 
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INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Important  programs  conducted  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  are  being  expanded  through  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies.  Section  104  (h)  is  a  means  by  which  the 
educational  exchange  program  authorized  by  the  Congress  is  being 
enlarged  to  help  promote  mutual  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  other  countries.  The  program 
involves  the  exchange  of  students,  teachers,  lecturers,  and  professors 
in  support  of  the  programs  authorized  under  the  Fulbright  Act. 
The  following  table  shows  the  countries  in  which  educational  exchange 
programs  are  authorized  and  actual  agreements  concluded  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program  through  May  31,  1958: 


International  educational  authorizations  since  beginning  of  program. 
[In  thousand-dollar  equivalent] 


Country 

Executive 

author- 

lied 

Agree¬ 

ments 

concluded 

Argentina _ 

600 

600 

Austria  _ _ 

250 

Bolivia _ 

200 

980 

980 

Chile _ 

1,  250 

500 

China  (Taiwan) _ _ 

'  750 

750 

Colombia _  _ 

500 

500 

Ecuador _ _ 

300 

300 

Egypt. _ 

750 

Finland _ _ 

1,000 

250 

France . . . 

1, 000 

Iceland.. _ _  _ 

'  150 

India.  _  . 

1,800 

600 

Indonesia . .  _ 

Iran _ _ _ 

750 

750 

Country 

Executive 

author- 

lied 

Agree¬ 

ments 

concluded 

Japan _ _ 

2,066 

900 

1,250 

1,050 

150 

500 

750 

300 

600 

300 

600 

750 

300 

2,066 

Mexico  _ _ _ 

Pakistan _  _ 

1,050 

150 

500 

Paraguay . 

Peru  _  I.  _ _ _ 

Philippines _  _ 

Portgual _ 

Spain..  _ _ _ 

Sweden  1 _ _ 

Thailand _ _ 

400 

750 

Turkey _ 

Uruguay  1 _ _  _ 

Total _ _ 

20,396 

9,546 

1  Funds  for  reinstating  the  Public  Law  584  program  with  Sweden  will  come  from  the  conversion  of  lira 
funds  generated  by  Public  Law  480  sales  in  Italy;  the  funds  for  Initiating  a  Public  Law  584  program  with 
Uruguay  will  be  by  the  conversion  of  funds  generated  under  Public  Law  480  sales  In  Peru. 


Under  section  104  (i)  of  the  act  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  administers  the  program  for  the  translation,  publication,  and 
distribution  of  free  world  United  States-oriented  textbooks  in  local 
languages  for  sale  at  prices  which  students  and  ministeries  of  educa¬ 
tion  can  afford  to  pay.  Examples  of  programs  being  carried  on  are 
those  in  Austria,  Colombia,  Finland,  and  Turkey.  In  Austria, 
Colombia,  and  Turkey  the  United  States  textbooks  are  being  trans¬ 
lated  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  including  economics,  political 
science,  geography,  commerce,  natural  science,  and  social  studies. 
The  foreign  currencies  in  Finland  are  being  used  to  purchase  paper 
for  use  in  other  countries. 

Under  section  104  (j)  programs  are  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  United  States  Information  Agency  for  the  expansion 
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and  improvement  of  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  bi¬ 
national  centers.  Foreign  currencies  to  support  American-sponsored 
schools  have  been  allocated  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Italy,  Peru,  and  Turkey.  The  program  to  assist  libraries  and  bi¬ 
national  centers  is  primarily  designed  to  acquire  or  construct  build¬ 
ings  and  facilities  for  these  purposes.  These  programs  include  plans 
for  buildings  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Peru  and  Turkey. 

COUNTRY  BREAKDOWN  OF  CURRENCIES 

The  following  table  indicates  plans  for  use  of  all  foreign  currencies 
being  generated  for  sales  agreements  concluded  through  May  31,  1958. 
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Title  II — Emergency  Assistance  Programs 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  the  use  of  up  to  $800  million 
in  commodities  held  in  stock  by  CCC  to  help  friendly  foreign  people  to 
meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 
Payment  of  ocean-freight  costs  on  these  commodities  may  be  financed 
from  this  authorization,  as  well  as  on  donations  of  surplus  foods  for 
use  abroad  under  title  III  of  the  act.  IC  A  is  responsible  for  administer¬ 
ing  this  program. 

Donations  under  title  II  may  be  made  to  peoples  of  friendly  nations 
as  well  as  to  friendly  people  of  countries  without  regard  to  the  friendli¬ 
ness  of  their  governments.  It  is  a  means  by  which  the  President  can 
make  commodities  available  quickly  in  any  part  of  the  world  when 
flood,  drought,  or  other  natural  disaster  might  strike. 

Title  II  programs  have  been  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  humanitarian 
purposes.  For  example,  100,000  tons  of  corn  was  authorized  for 
shipment  to  Austria.  The  feed  grains  were  sold  to  generate  local 
currency  proceeds  which  in  turn  were  used  to  help  the  Austrian 
Government  meet  emergency  costs  for  Hungarian  refugee  relief 
purposes.  About  15,000  tons  of  rice  has  been  authorized  recently 
to  be  shipped  to  Ceylon  to  relieve  emergency  conditions  caused  by 
floods.  Floods  in  West  Pakistan  which  destroyed  food  grain  stocks 
and  standing  crops  resulted  in  the  shipment  of  50,000  tons  of  wheat 
to  that  area. 

Previously  authorized  programs  include  the  shipment  of  50,000  tons 
to  Morocco  because  of  drought  conditions,  and  shipment  of  about 
20,000  tons  of  wheat,  70,000  tons  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  to 
southern  Peru,  also  because  of  drought.  Although  most  donations 
under  title  II  are  conducted  on  a  government-to-government  basis, 
on  occasion  commodities  are  supplied  through  United  States  voluntary 
relief  agencies.  For  example,  $6  million  worth  of  cotton  was  au¬ 
thorized  for  shipment  to  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Korea  to  manu¬ 
facture  bedding  and  other  cotton  goods  for  use  in  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  and  free  distribution  to  the  needy.  Extensive  child  feeding 
programs  are  authorized  under  title  II.  Dry  milk,  cheese,  and  flour 
have  been  supplied  to  Tunisia  for  this  purpose  and  commodities  are 
also  being  furnished  to  Japan  and  Italy  to  expand  school-lunch 
programs  in  these  countries. 

Through  April  30,  1958,  programs  aggregating  more  than  $435 
million  have  been  authorized.  These  programs  total  about  $372 
million  worth  of  commodities  with  the  remainder  authorized  to  pay 
ocean  transportation  costs  for  title  II  shipments  and  title  III  foreign 
donations.  The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  programs  au¬ 
thorized  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  April  30,  1958. 
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Transfer  authorizations,  Public  Law  480,  title  II,  programs,  fiscal  year  1958  and 
cumulative  programs  as  of  Apr.  30,  1958 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Total 

Bread 

grains 

Coarse 

grains 

Fats 

and 

oils 

Dry 

beans 

Milk  and 
milk 
products 

Rice 

Raw 

cotton 

Fiscal  year  1955 _ 

107, 826 
101, 033 
109,  565 

23,281 

63,  201 
35.  790 
61, 301 

6,900 

10, 755 
5,877 
7,867 

16, 381 

15. 400 
14, 331 
2,249 

2,327 

998 

670 

4.  888 
21,  681 
26, 546 

5.  591 
20, 595 
4,862 

5, 664 
1, 761 
6,070 

Fiscal  year  1956 . . 

Fiscal  year  1957 . . 

Fiscal  year  1958  program: 

Europe,  total . . 

Austria _ _ 

15,  481 
7,800 

15,  481 
i  900 

Italy _ _ 

6,900 

Africa,  total _ _  _ 

4,340 

3,900 

— 

440 

-  : 

■ 

Tunisia _ _ 

4, 340 

3,900 

440 

Near  East  and  South  Asia, 
total .  _ 

24,  810 

20, 310 

4,500 

Afghanistan _ 

5,700 
9,  050 
7,000 
3,060 

5,700 

4,550 

7,000 

3,060 

Ceylon _ 

4,500 

Pakistan.. . 

Nepal... . . . 

Far  East  and  Pacific,  total. 

Ryukyu  Islands. . 

1,700 

===== 

-  : 

~ -  = 

1,700 

—  -■  ■■  ■ 

1,  700 

1,700 

Total  fiscal  year  1958 
commodity  pro¬ 
gram _ _ _ 

54, 131 

3i,  no 

16, 381 

440 

6,200 

Grand  total . . 

436, 397 

191, 402 

40,  880 

31,  980 

3,995 

53, 555 

37,  248 

13, 495 

Commodities . . 

372, 555 

15, 314 
48,  528 

191, 402 

40,880 

31, 980 

3,995 

53, 555 

37, 248 

13, 495 

Ocean  freight: 

Title  II  shipments . . 

Title  III  foreign  donations. 

i  Commeal. 


Title  III — Domestic  and  Foreign  Donations — Barter 

DONATIONS 

Title  III  of  Public  Law  480  expands  the  authority  to  donate  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  for  distribution  in  the  United  States  and  for  ship¬ 
ment  abroad  through  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  intergovern¬ 
mental  organizations. 

First  priority  for  the  distribution  of  surpluses  is  for  programs  within 
the  United  States.  The  domestic  program  is  administered  by  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  State  governments  operating  under  agreements  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  State  agencies  order  commodities 
from  Department  inventories  and  arrange  for  local  receipt,  storage, 
and  for  ultimate  distribution  to  eligible  recipients.  These  donations 
are  supplemental  to  those  made  under  section  32  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1935.  Recipients  of  these  commodities  include  children  in 
public  and  private  schools,  persons  in  charitable  institutions,  and  needy 
persons  in  family  units.  The  program  provides  wholesome,  high 
quality  foods  which  result  in  better  lunches  for  schoolchildren  and 
improved  levels  of  diets  for  needy  persons. 
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Most  voluntary  relief  agencies  and  intergovernmental  organizations 
had  been  moving  food  abroad  on  regular  relief  programs  prior  to  1954. 
Under  title  III,  these  organizations  are  now  able  to  distribute  con¬ 
siderably  larger  amounts  of  food  because  the  United  States  donates 
the  commodities,  pays  processing  and  packaging  costs,  and,  in  some 
cases,  pays  the  ocean  transportation  costs.  This  program  is  popular 
because  the  foods  are  given  directly  to  persons  unable  to  buy  sufficient 
food.  The  commodities  are  marked  as  gifts  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  quantities  of  foods  donated  for 
domestic  uses  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  during  the  first  9  months 
of  this  year  including  donation  under  section  32. 

Also  shown  is  the  value  of  commodities  made  available  for  donation 
abroad,  by  country,  during  the  first  3  years  that  Public  Law  480  was 
in  effect. 

Quantities  of  surplus  foods  donated  for  domestic  use,  fiscal  year  1957,  and  estimated, 

July  to  March,  fiscal  year  1958 

[In  million  pounds] 


Domestic 


Commodity 

Schools 

Institutions 

Needy  persons 

Total 

Fiscal 

year 

1957 

July  to 
March, 
fiscal  year 
1958 

Fiscal 

year 

1957 

July  to 
March, 
fiscal  year 
1958 

Fiscal 

year 

1957 

July  to 
March, 
fiscal  year 
1958 

Fiscal 

year 

1957 

July  to 
March, 
fiscal  year 
1958 

Beans,  dry _ _ 

28.3 

14.8 

9.2 

0.2 

42.9 

0.9 

80.4 

15.9 

Butter _ 

46.3 

58.6 

e.4 

18.8 

12.5 

2.0 

68.2 

79.4 

Cheese _  __  _ 

31.7 

26.2 

15.6 

9.5 

71.6 

41.  5 

118.9 

77.2 

Cornmeal _ 

17.7 

14.6 

9.5 

5.8 

89.9 

61.3 

117. 1 

81.7 

.  5 

.  4 

.9 

Cottonseed  oil _ _ - 

Eggs,  shell..  _ 

30.0 

7.2 

37.2 

4.7 

4.  7 

46.1 

52.8 

56.8 

51.9 

140.8 

102.6 

243.7 

207.3 

6.5 

Grapefruit,  canned _ _ 

6.5 

71.3 

71.3 

16.  5 

6.0 

1.6 

24. 1 

Milk,  nonfat,  dry _ _ 

23.6 

17.7 

15.5 

9.3 

82.7 

56.3 

121.8 

83.3 

4.9 

4.9 

Pork,  corned  and  frozen. 
Rice.  _  _  _ _ 

52. 1 

1.2 

52.3 

21.9 

17.3 

10.8 

6.2 

47.6 

37.5 

80.3 

61.0 

22.6 

2.6 

25.2 

Wheat— 1 _  _  ___  .  ... 

1.9 

6.4 

(s) 

8.3 

Other  3 _ _  _  . 

7.1 

5.1 

12.2 

Total _ _ 

417.6 

218.1 

154.5 

101.7 

489.8 

302.1 

1,061.9 

621.9 

1  Special  distribution  for  hurricane  disaster  relief  in  Puerto  Rico. 

2  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

3  Includes  commodities  distributed  domestically  in  limited  amounts  during  fiscal  year  1957:  Cabbage, 
fresh  plums,  sweetpotatoes,  and  cottonseed  oil. 
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Title  III,  Public  Law  480 — Sec.  416,  foreign  donations,  fiscal  years  1955-57 

[Thousand  pounds— thousand  dollars] 


Country 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Pounds 

Cost 

Pounds 

Cost 

Pounds 

Cost 

Aden. ._ . . . . . . 

36 

250 

$7 

51 

Afghanistan _  _ 

229 

$42 

Africa,  French  Equatorial . 

Africa,  West  French _ _ 

110 

124 

415 

23,521 

255 

20 

31 

76 

10, 667 
107 

1, 070 
7, 737 

219 

850 

Algeria _ _ _ _ 

Antigua _  _  . . . 

500 

7,564 

$92 

3,360 

Austria. . . 

11,856 

247 

3,203 

78 

Bahama  Islands _  _ 

Belgian  Congo .  . . .  _ 

Belgium..  . . . . 

85 
3, 994 
12,282 
498 

35 
1, 412 
2,542 
91 

195 
9,062 
25, 912 
1,639 

89 

2,723 

5,369 

302 

250 

6,453 

11,117 

1,816 

126 

59 
1, 175 
1,942 
356 
26 

Bolivia .  . . 

Brazil . . . . . . . 

Burma _  _ _ _ 

Cambodia..  _  . . . . 

Canary  Islands . . . . 

480 
477 
1, 122 

18 

88 

238 

Ceylon.. . . . 

449 

1,065 

82 

195 

40,267 
8, 481 

5,306 

1,082 

Chile . . . 

China . .  . . . 

Colombia..  . . 

4,381 

946 

13, 982 
132 

3, 164 
52 

16, 860 
1,086 

2,872 

359 

Costa  Rica . . .  . .  __ 

Czechoslovakia . .  __  __  ... 

Dominica . . . . . 

866 
688 
35, 960 
149 
144 
2,200 
48, 636 
12, 182 
263 

159 
176 
17, 514 
56 
26 
1,423 
9,612 
6,413 
48 

Ecuador _ _ 

874 
57, 758 
90 

160 
23,  544 
49 

1,437 
2, 694 
54 
36 

242 

274 

18 

7 

Egypt.  . . . . 

England _ _  _ _ 

Ethiopia. ..  .  _  _  _ 

Finland . . . 

1,000 
9,  720 
6,124 

737 

2,603 

2,840 

Formosa. . . .  .  . 

91, 064 
2,773 
351 
882 
72,373 
350 
215 
98, 682 
338 
135 
1,594 
72 
241 
2,008 

10,529 
568 
72 
181 
15, 407 
62 
79 
14, 902 
69 
39 
327 
15 
49 
240 

France.. . . .  .  . . . 

Gambia .  . . .  ...  . 

Gaza . . .  . . . 

Germany _  _ 

44, 611 
499 
54 

29,526 

18, 530 
314 
10 

12, 787 

85, 915 
400 
875 
62, 063 
338 

33, 108 
207 
371 
22, 084 
62 

Goa . .  . . . . 

Gold  Coast . . . 

Greece . 

Grenada  .  .  . .  .  ... 

Guadaloupe..  ...  ...  . . .  . 

Guatemala .  . . 

1,385 

254 

Guiana,  British.. . 

667 

241 

1,792 

4 

470 
650 
21,060 
76, 898 
3, 924 
2,643 
3,  575 

171 

44 

595 

0) 

86 
120 
3,  460 
29,318 
691 
927 
658 

Guiana,  French . . . .  ... 

Haiti.  . .  . . .  . 

2,460 

463 

Holland _ 

Honduras...  .  . . 

1,482 

543 

3, 340 
325 
52, 868 
86, 902 
6,334 
5,  584 
1,925 

738 

67 

6,625 

17,841 

1,260 

983 

395 

Honduras,  British  .  . 

Hong  Kong _ 

2,689 

60,041 

999 

2,739 

631 

27,890 

202 

949 

India  _ 

Indonesia _ _ _ _ _ 

Iran _  _ _ 

Iraq _  _ _  _ 

Ireland,  North _  _ 

Israel . .  . . . 

902 

85,843 

378 

35,649 

4,237 
290, 668 
4,420 
24, 797 

1,646 
44, 442 
1,215 
4,  460 

13, 308 
307, 161 

3, 625 
31, 386 

2,291 
27, 098 
835 
4,809 

Italy _ _ _ _ 

Jamaica _ _ _ _ _ 

Japan .  . . 

6, 281 
60 
3,646 

1,623 

11 

1,573 

Java  _ _ _ _ 

Jordan _ 

1,792 

510 

91,209 

598 

130 

16,790 

5,567 
520 
226, 331 
208 

1, 150 
36 

3, 359 
1,257 
1,796 
3,086 
200 

3, 163 
142 
12, 475 

929 
107 
27, 249 
29 
236 
7 

1,116 

136 

359 

563 

41 

426 

29 

2,342 

Kenya _  _ _ 

Korea _ _  _ _ 

50, 041 

10, 597 

Laos _ _ _ 

Lebanon _ _  ...  ... 

537 

99 

537 

139 

18 

99 

Liberia _ _  _ 

100 

1,384 

18 

255 

Libya _  . 

Macao..  ._  _ _ _ 

Malay  States _ _ 

971 

396 

337 

160 

1,850 

3,015 

200 

1,474 

473 

1.609 

37 

357 

Malta _ _ _ 

Martinique _ _ _ 

Mexico _ .  _ _ 

Montserrat _ _ 

108 

511 

20 

149 

Morocco,  French . 

1,092 

132 

437 

140 

327 

24 

80 

26 

New  Guinea,  Netherland . . . 

Nigeria _ 

50 

40 

9 

7 

85 

120 

17 

25 

North  Borneo _ _ _ 

Norway  . . .  . . 

Nyasaland... _ _ _ _ 

36 

3,433 

7 

406 

36 

7 

Okinawa. .  . . 

360 

66 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Title  III,  Public  Law  480 — Sec.  416,  foreign  donations,  fiscal  years  1955-67 — Con. 


Country 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Pounds 

Cost 

Pounds 

Cost 

Pounds 

Cost 

Pakistan _ 

13, 317 

4,796 

29,  874 

11, 448 

60, 531 

9,679 

Panama _ 

1, 252 
1, 095 
4, 719 
3,437 

386 

3,  732 
593 

1, 218 

5,350 

1,  615 

201 

109 

1,121 

6,075 

230 

Peru _ 

927 

6, 690 
6,030 
17,  543 
1,880 
514 

978 

1, 122 
2,675 

Philippine  Islands _ 

659 

1,083 

14, 282 
24, 309 

Portugal.. _  _ 

4,825 

416 

4,415 

739 

Ryukyu  Islands _ _ 

1, 250 

252 

4,960 

514 

St.  Kitts _ 

95 

105 

110 

23 

250 

46 

St.  Vincent _  _  _ 

386 

71 

386 

79 

1,119 

1,225 

206 

2, 475 
900 

601 

305 

56 

225 

185 

36 

7 

36 

80 

15 

276 

51 

Spain _ _ _ 

56, 938 

19, 181 

129, 089 
36 

33, 814 

74, 452 

17, 845 

7 

Surinam _ _ _ 

681 

125 

681 

140 

Syria _ _ 

655 

120 

1,020 

371 

209 

Thailand _ _ _ _ 

200 

37 

67 

Trieste _ _ 

1,806 

677 

2,255 

848 

7,900 

1,440 

Trinidad  and  Tobago _ 

680 

125 

301 

62 

379 

125 

394 

104 

2,561 

3,509 

378 

Turkey _ 

664 

218 

1, 250 

297 

712 

Wales _  _  _ 

Virgin  Islands,  British . 

91 

17 

85 

17 

Vietnam _ _ _ _ _ 

5,435 
37, 807 

1,497 
16, 063 

96, 124 
29, 141 

14, 323 
8,  724 

178, 517 
182, 191 

22, 780 
31,369 

Yugoslavia-  _ _ 

Total _  _ 

531, 985 
57 

197, 195 

1, 200,  678 
84 

302, 488 

1, 727, 877 
85 

253, 719 

Number  of  countries _  _ 

•  Less  than  $500. 


ALLOCATION  OF  PROGRAM  COSTS 

This  committee  concurs  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  respect  to  the  allocation 
of  program  costs  as  expressed  in  Senate  Report  No.  1357,  85th  Con¬ 
gress.  In  accounts  and  statements  dealing  with  price  support  program 
costs,  those  costs  and  charges  connected  with  the  donation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  relief  purposes,  donations,  or  cash  transfers 
to  the  armed  services  or  to  schools,  and  all  similar  uses  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  furtherance  of  programs  other  than  farm  price 
support,  should  be  allocated  to  the  objective  or  program  for  which 
they  are  used. 

BARTER 

Authority  and  policy 

The  basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on 
a  barter  program  is  contained  in  section  104  (h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (act  of  August  29,  1948)  and  at  least 
four  other  acts  of  Congress.  Section  303  of  Public  Law  480  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  act,  therefore,  not  so  much  as  additional  authority  as 
it  was  a  declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Congress  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  carried  on.  The  reason  why  some  such  declaration  of 
policy  was  necessary  was  because  at  that  time  there  was  no  provision 
of  law  permitting  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  turn  over  to 
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other  Government  agencies  all  the  materials  it  received  in  barter  and 
receive  reimbursement  therefor.  Those  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  CCC  affairs  understandably  argued  that  they  should  not  tie  up 
substantial  amounts  of  CCC  borrowing  power  in  strategic  and  other 
materials  which,  valuable  as  they  might  be  to  the  Nation,  could 
neither  be  sold  by  CCC  nor  used  to  carry  out  its  price-support  func¬ 
tions.  Since  that  time,  provisions  have  been  made  for  CCC  to  re¬ 
ceive  reimbursement  in  cash  or  appropriations  for  all  of  the  materials 
taken  by  the  Corporation  in  barter  operations. 

The  primary  purpose  of  section  303,  therefore,  was  to  relieve  CCC 
officials  of  the  necessity  for  making  policy  determinations  with  respect 
to  the  advisability  of  the  barter  program  and  to  declare  as  a  policy  of 
Congress  that  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  which 
are  costly  to  store  and  deteriorate  in  storage  for  strategic  and  other 
materials  less  subject  to  deterioration  and  less  costly  to  store  was  in 
the  public  interest,  was  a  sound  protection  of  the  funds  and  assets  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  was  to  be  undertaken  as  a 
matter  of  policy  whenever  practicable.  The  effect  of  this  new  policy 
was  to  increase  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  by 
barter  from  a  rate  of  a  little  more  than  $20  million  per  year  to  a  rate 
of  almost  $300  million  per  year.  Surpluses  disposed  of  during  this 
augmented  barter  program  included  more  than  203  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  114  million  bushels  of  com,  63  million  bushels  of  barley,  38 
million  bushels  of  rye,  39  million  hundredweight  of  grain  sorghums, 
and  1.4  million  bales  of  cotton.  Details  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Agricultural  commodities  exported  under  barter  contracts  in  specified  periods  1 


[In  thousands  of  units] 


Commodities 

Unit 

1949-50 

through 

1953-64 

1954-55 

through 

1956-57 

July-December  1957  2 

Under 
all  con¬ 
tracts 

1954-55 

through 

1956-57 

con¬ 

tracts 

1957-58 

con¬ 

tracts 

Wheat _ _ _ _ _ 

Bushel _ 

33,445 

9,338 

200, 178 
105, 428 
62, 057 
36,  681 
11,  448 
39, 261 
34, 731 

3, 052 
9,033 
1,493 
1, 353 
130 
22 

3, 052 
9,033 
1,493 
1,353 
130 
22 

Corn _ _ _  _ 

_ do__ 

Barley...  .  _  .....  ..  .  . 

_ do _ 

Oats  _ _ _ _  . 

_ do _ 

Rye  ..  .  . . . 

.do _ 

Grain  sorghums  _  _ _  _ 

Hundredweight. 
Pound _ 

990 

4,630 

Cottonseed  oil . . .  .  __  _ 

Wool _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

_ do__  _ 

3,063 

420 

7 

3,063 

420 

7 

Cotton3..  . .  ... 

Bale _ 

56 

20 

1,022 

99 

Others  * . . 

Metric  ton _ 

Total  quantity . . . 

_ do _ _ 

1,227 

Million 

dollars 

107.6 

12,427 

Million 

dollars 

823.7 

486 

Million 

dollars 

75.0 

486 

Million 

dollars 

76.0 

Total  value _ 

Million 

dollars 

1  Year  beginning  July  1. 

2  Includes  partial  estimate  for  December. 

3  Represents  sales  with  exportation  to  be  made  by  July  31,  1958,  under  cotton  export  sales  program  an¬ 
nouncement  CN-EX-4  dated  Feb.  19,  1957,  as  amended. 

*  Includes  flaxseed,  dried  skim  milk,  linseed  oil,  cottonseed  meal,  soybeans,  tobacco,  peanuts,  beans,  and 
rice. 


Forty-five  countries  have  received  agricultural  commodities  ex¬ 
ported  under  barter  arrangements  under  the  barter  program  July  1, 
1954,  through  December  31,  1957,  as  shown  in  table  XV. 
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Termination  oj  program 

In  May  1957,  the  Department  brought  this  apparently  successful 
program  to  an  abrupt  halt.  It  issued  a  new  set  of  regulations  which 
were  admittedly  designed,  according  to  Department  testimony 
before  this  committee,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  barter  program.  That  it 
was  successful  in  this  objective  is  apparent  from  the  Seventh  Semi¬ 
annual  Report  of  the  President  on  Public  Law  480,  which  states  that 
only  $3  million  in  barter  contracts  were  negotiated  in  the  6  months 
starting  July  1,  1957,  compared  with  more  than  $125  million  in  the 
previous  6  months’  period  and  an  average  of  $145  million  each  6 
months  during  the  expanded  barter  program. 

In  later  testimony  before  the  committee,  Department  spokesmen 
questioned  not  only  the  wisdom  of  the  barter  program  but  of  the 
strategic  materials  stockpiling  program.  The  Department’s  action 
in  this  matter  amounted  to  a  direct  veto  by  one  executive  agency  of 
a  policy  of  Congress  which  had  been  specifically  stated  in  the  original 
enactment  of  Public  Law  480  and  reaffirmed  in  subsequent  exten¬ 
sions  and  amendments  of  the  act.  The  reason  given  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  terminating  this  program  was  that  it  believed 
barter  transactions  were  interfering  with  cash  sales.  In  spite  of 
repeated  questioning  by  committee  members,  however,  Department 
witnesses  have  been  unable  to  give  one  single  convincing  instance 
where  a  barter  sale  has  interfered  with  or  prevented  a  sale  for  dollars. 

The  nature  oj  barter 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  committee’s  position  on  this  matter, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  barter  transactions  as  they 
were  carried  on  by  the  Department  prior  to  May  28,  1957.  Under 
this  program,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  received  from  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  or  other  sources  designated  by  the  President 
lists  of  strategic  and  other  materials  desired  for  stockpiling.  Private 
trading  firms  having  access  to  sources  of  these  foreign  materials  would 
then  approach  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  an  offer  to  ex¬ 
change  specified  quantities  of  these  materials  for  agricultural  surpluses 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Agreement  on 
the  price  to  be  paid  by  CCC  for  the  imported  materials  was  reached 
by  negotiation  and  the  record  shows  that  Department  officials  did  an 
excellent  job  of  bargaining.  Contract  price  of  most  of  these  materials 
was  below  the  going  world  price.  The  value  of  the  surplus  agriculture 
commodities  to  be  taken  by  the  contractor  in  exchange  for  the  strategic 
materials  was  established  either  by  competitive  bidding  or  by  the 
export  price  list  of  the  CCC,  which  is  published  monthly. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  transaction  is  true  barter,  with  CCC  exchang¬ 
ing  its  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  imported  materials  of 
equal  value.  Beyond  this  point,  however,  the  transaction  assumes 
the  aspects  of  an  ordinary  commercial  business  transaction.  The 
materials  delivered  to  CCC  for  the  stockpile  were  normally  bought  by 
the  importer  for  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents.  Likewise,  the  grain, 
cotton,  or  other  surplus  received  by  the  contractor  in  exchange  for 
his  imported  materials  was  sold  to  importers  in  foreign  countries  for 
dollars  or  the  equivalent  thereof.  The  dollars  paid  out  for  the 
materials  obtained  in  the  barter  program  invariably  came  back  in  the 
form  of  increased  dollar  exports  from  this  country — both  agricultural 
and  other  products. 
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Barter  versus  dollar  sales 

In  actual  operation,  then,  the  movement  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  disposed  of  by  CCC  in  a  barter  transaction  was  a  sale  for 
dollars  through  normal  commercial  channels  stimulated  by  the  $300 
million  spent  abroad  each  year  for  purchase  of  the  incoming  materials. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  spokesmen  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  more  surplus  commodities  owned  by 
CCC  would  have  been  disposed  of  for  dollars  without  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  than  were  disposed  of  with  it.  The  Department’s  efforts  to 
demonstrate  this  assumption  on  its  part  have  been  entirely  uncon¬ 
vincing.  The  real  question  involved,  it  seems  to  the  committee,  is 
whether  more  agricultural  surpluses  were  disposed  of  profitably  in  the 
world  market  with  the  barter  program  in  operation  or  without  it. 

On  that  score,  the  record  is  clear.  Agricultural  exports  have  fallen 
off  sharply  since  the  termination  of  the  barter  program.  The  latest 
published  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  exports 
of  cotton  in  the  first  10  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  are  25  percent 
below  cotton  exports  for  the  same  10  months  of  the  1957  fiscal  year. 
Likewise,  exports  of  grains  and  feeds  are  down  20  percent  in  the  first 
10  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  with  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
off  26  percent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  export  situation  in  some  detail.  The 
commodities  listed  are  those  which  form  the  major  part  of  the  barter 
program.  The  first  three  columns  show  the  actual  exports  of  these 
commodities  under  the  barter  program  for  the  fiscal  years  1956  and 
1957  and  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  (the  latest 
period  for  which  data  are  available).  Department  records  indicate 
that  virtually  all  of  the  commodities  which  have  been  exported  this 
year  under  the  barter  program  were  delivered  under  barter  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  previous  program  on 
May  28,  1957.  The  next  two  columns  show  total  exports  of  these 
commodities  for  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958.  The  1958  figure 
includes  estimates  for  the  month  of  June.  As  these  columns  show, 
our  total  exports  (and  this  includes  all  Government  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  donations)  particularly  of  the  important  commodities  wheat 
and  cotton  have  declined  substantially  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  columns  headed  “Outside  of  Government  programs”  gives  a 
direct  comparison  of  what  is  commonly  called  “cash  sales  for  dollars” 
before  and  after  the  termination  of  the  barter  program.  These  are 
the  sales  made  in  the  usual  commercial  channels  without  the  assistance 
of  Government  programs  such  as  sales  for  foreign  currency,  ICA 
grants,  etc.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  these  sales 
included  Government  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  or  of  a  re¬ 
duced  selling  price  for  exports.  From  these  figures,  it  is  difficult  to 
agree  with  the  assumption  that  sales  under  the  barter  program  were 
interfering  with  cash  sales.  Dollar  sales  of  wheat  are  99  million 
bushels  less  since  the  end  of  the  barter  program  than  they  were  during 
the  comparable  period  immediately  before  the  program  was  ter¬ 
minated.  Likewise,  sales  of  cotton  are  570,000  bales  smaller  since 
the  termination  of  that  program  than  they  were  in  the  immediately 
pervious  period.  Rather  than  interfering  with  cash  sales,  it  appears 
from  this  data  that  barter  sales  were  actually  adding  to  and  stimulating 
cash  sales,  since  the  decrease  in  sales  under  the  barter  program  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  almost  directly  comparable  with  the  decrease 
in  cash  sales  during  the  same  period. 
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1958  compared  with 

1957 

Dollar 

sales 

OX5W5IOHCOO 

xiiH^NNOlS 

CO^HfOO^iO 

03  r-T  C'f  CD  o  io  1 

1 M  1  1 

Barter 

oo  co  -xf  co  cs 

CDIONMCOH*?- 

lOxf^CUOHiO 

r-i  to  cm  co"  r-'  1 

OOMHi-ih  i 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

Outside  of  Government 
programs 

July- 

March 

1958 

NOcOh®hcD 

O  N  tO  Cl  >0  >0 
oooo*ooohn 

CO  MCI  N  uo  CO  CO 

H  Cl  rt  ^  r. 
f— 1  f-H 

July- 

March 

1957 

218, 212 

80,  585 

14,  221 

21, 186 

20,  850 

8,  647 

3,826 

All  export 

OO 

O 

o> 

400, 000 
180, 000 
35,000 
80, 000 
23,  000 
4,000 

5,600 

1967 

8888888 

ooooooeo 

oT  o  oT  csT  f-T 
-'f  iO  CM  CO  cs  •— i 

»0  r-1 

Under  barter  program 

July- 

March 

1958 

4,929 

9,447 

0 

1,684 

1,406 

206 

428 

8 

1957 

86, 497 
45,  904 
12,  473 
14,  908 
18,  941 

7, 319 
970 
59 

1966 

67,420 
55. 141 
22,  089 
41,839 
14.  906 
3,912 
51 
43 

Unit 

Bushels . 

_ do _ 

Hundredweight- . . 

Bushels..  . . 

. do . 

_ do . . . 

Bales . . 

Short  ton*? 

Commodity 

Wheat . - . . . . . 

Com . . . . . 

Grain  sorghum..- . . . . 

Barley . - .  - . . . 

Oats . . . - 

Rye._ .  - . - . 

Cotton . . . 

Oth or  2 

! 

1 

1  Partly  estimated.  , 

3  Includes  flaxseed,  butter,  dry  skim  milk,  linseed  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  cottonseed  meal, 
soybeans,  peanuts,  dry  beans,  and  rice. 
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Is  barter  good  business ? 

To  the  extent  that  the  barter  program  is  removing  from  CCC 
warehouses  agricultural  commodities  which  gradually  deteriorate  in 
value  and  are  costly  to  store  and  replacing  them  with  strategic  and 
other  imported  materials  which  do  not  deteriorate  in  storage  and 
which  cost  relatively  little  to  store,  the  barter  program  is  resulting 
in  a  direct  saving  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  According  to  figures  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  the  request  of  this  committee,  the  storage  charges  on 
materials  received  through  the  barter  program  from  the  start  of  that 
program  in  1954  to  December  31,  1957,  were  approximately  $103 
million  less  than  the  storage  charges  would  have  been  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  were  given  in  exchange.  For  one  specific 
example,  industrial  diamonds  valued  at  slightly  more  than  $26 
million  have  been  procured  as  part  of  the  barter  program.  The 
entire  stockpile  of  industrial  diamonds  (of  which  those  received  n 
barter  are  only  a  small  part  is  stored  in  a  bank  vault  at  a  total  storage 
cost  of  $1,500  per  year.  In  contrast,  the  equivalent  value  of  surplus 
commodities  given  in  exchange  for  the  barter  diamonds  would  cost 
CCC  over  $11  million  per  year  to  store. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  saving  to  taxpayers  in  storage  charges 
resulting  from  the  barter  program,  it  is  apparent  that  those  in  charge 
of  the  barter  program  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  elsewhere 
have  done  a  businesslike  job  of  bargaining  in  making  barter  contracts. 
Most  of  the  materials  received  by  CCC  in  exchange  for  agricultural 
surpluses  were  obtained  at  less  than  world  prices  and  have  actually 
increased  in  value  since  their  acquisition  and  are  worth  more  today 
than  they  were  at  the  time  they  were  obtained.  At  the  request  of 
this  committee,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  submitted  a  special 
report  on  the  barter  program  as  of  December  31,  1957.  This  report 
showed  that  the  contract  value  of  the  strategic  and  other  materials 
acquired  by  CCC  under  the  program  was  $878.6  million  while  their 
value  on  the  world  market  at  that  time  was  $924.3  million.  On 
December  31,  1957,  these  same  materials  had  a  value  at  world 
prices  of  $923.8  million.  Aside  from  the  incalculable  strategic  value 
of  having  these  materials  on  hand  and  available  in  the  United  States 
in  case  of  war  or  other  emergency,  it  is  obvious  that  from  a  strictly 
business  standpoint  the  acquisition  of  these  materials  in  exchange  for 
agricultural  surpluses  was  good  business. 

Effect  on  domestic  industry 

A  collateral  effect  of  termination  of  the  barter  program  has  been 
felt  in  those  industries  in  the  United  States  which  were  processing 
foreign  ores  and  metals  obtained  under  that  program.  One  of  the 
policy  changes  announced  by  the  Department  in  its  statement  of  May 
28,  1957,  was  that  henceforth  it  would  not  receive  through  barter 
any  materials  other  than  those  processed  outside  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  that  time,  substantial  quantities  of  ores  and  metals  originating 
outside  the  United  States  had  been  processed  or  reprocessed  in  this 
country.  The  operating  rate  in  the  ferroalloy  industry  alone,  for 
example,  dropped  from  85  percent  of  plant  capacity  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  barter  program  to  43  percent  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 
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Another  collateral  result  of  the  termination  of  the  barter  program 
was  the  drop  in  lead  and  zinc  prices  which  has  seriously  affected  the 
domestic  industry  in  these  metals.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  substantial  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  were  acquired  under  the 
barter  program.  These  went  into  the  supplemental  stockpile  (as  do 
all  of  the  nonstrategic  materials  acquired  by  barter)  and  thus  were 
not  in  competition  with  domestic  production  of  lead  and  zinc,  but 
the  procurement  under  the  barter  program  had  stabilized  world  prices 
at  a  level  which  was  reasonably  satisfactory  to  domestic  producers. 
As  indicated  by  the  following  table,  the  price  of  both  lead  and  zinc 
was  stable  at  16  and  13.5  cents  per  pound,  respectively,  from  January 
1956  through  April  1957 — the  period  when  these  metals  were  being 
procured  in  quantity  under  the  barter  program.  Immediately 
following  the  termination  of  the  barter  program,  lead  dropped  to 
approximately  14  cents  per  pound  and  zinc  to  10  cents.  Since  then,  as 
barter  contracts  became  completed,  lead  has  dropped  to  slightly  less 
than  12  cents  per  pound,  while  zinc  has  remained  at  approximately 
10  cents. 


Quotations  on  common  lead  in  New  York  and  prime  western  zinc  f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Average  monthly  quotation 

Lead 

Zinc 

January  1956  through  April  1957 . . . . . . . 

16 

13.6 

May  1957 _ “ _ 1 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

15. 385 

11.923 

14.  32 

11.  36 

July  1957 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

14 

10.  005 

August  to  September  1957 _ _ _ _ _ 

14 

10 

13. 692 

10 

November  1957 _  _ 

13.6 

10 

December  1957  through  March  1958 _ _ _ _ _ 

13 

10 

April  1958 _ 1 _ 

12 

10 

M'ay  1958 . . 

11.  712 

10 

Following  is  the  list  of  materials  which  have  been  contracted  for  or 
acquired  under  the  barter  program  for  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
These  are  the  so-called  nonstrategic  materials  which  are  not  included 
in  the  national  stockpile  set  up  by  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act.  The  identity  and  quantity  of  the  latter  materials 
is  classified  information  and  cannot  be  included  in  this  report. 


Supplemental  stockpile  materials,  July  1,  1951t,  through  Mar.  81,  1958 

[In  thousands] 
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Collateral  benefits  abroad 

One  of  the  little-discussed  but  very  substantial  benefits  that  accrued 
under  the  barter  program  before  it  was  discontinued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  the  assistance  given  our  foreign  policy  by  making  possible 
purchases  of  strategic  and  other  materials  from  countries  throughout 
the  woild  which,  in  many  instances,  have  little  other  opportunity  for 
profitable  trade  with  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the 
goodwill  which  was  engendered  by  this  opportunity  for  norma]  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  these  countries,  but  it  was  certainly 
substantial.  The  dollars  spent  for  these  materials  were  a  substantia] 
stimulant  to  world  trade  and  in  every  case  were  returned  in  full  to 
the  United  States  in  increased  purchases  of  our  products  from  the 
countries  receiving  the  dollars.  Dollar  exports  to  the  countries  from 
which  major  purchases  of  barter  materials  were  made  in  every  case 
have  increased  ovei  previous  years  at  least  to  the  value  of  the  dollars 
spent  in  that  country  for  these  strategical  and  other  materials. 

The  following  table  show’s  the  value  of  materials  delivered  under 
the  barter  program  for  the  calendar  years  1954  through  1957  with  the 
country  of  origin. 

Value  of  materials  delivered  under  the  barter  -program  by  country  of  origin  for  calendar 
years  195 4  through  1957  ( based  on  program  operating  records ) 


[Value  In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country  of  origin 

Calendar  years 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Total 

$11.0 

$49.5 
.  1 

$34.4 

$94.9 

.9 

.3 

$0.5 

10.9 

6.0 

16.9 

3.0 

4.4 

7.  4 

.3 

6. 1 

5.  8 

12.  2 

Bolivia _ _ _ _ _ 

1.0 

1. 1 

2. 1 

.2 

.  5 

1.  5 

2.  2 

2.7 

6.7 

21.2 

30.  8 

61.  4 

Ceylon _  _  _ 

.  1 

.2 

.3 

Chile _ _ _ 

.  2 

1.3 

1.5 

.6 

.6 

.2 

1.4 

Cuba _ _ _ _  _ 

.3 

.3 

Formosa.  _  _ 

.  1 

.1 

.5 

2.0 

9.2 

7.  8 

19.5 

.5 

.  5 

.  2 

2.0 

14.2 

13.5 

29.9 

.4 

.  4 

.8 

2  0 

4.  6 

4  1 

10.7 

Italy _ 

2.3 

5.2 

3.0 

10.5 

1.0 

10 

3.1 

19.7 

15.1 

12.2 

50. 1 

.  1 

.1 

2. 1 

16.1 

27.4 

45.6 

2.4 

1.  1 

.  5 

4.0 

1.7 

1.7 

.  1 

3.5 

Northern  Rhodesia. .  .  ___  __  _ _ _ _  .  .  ._ 

.2 

7.8 

8.0 

.  9 

.7 

1.6 

2.4 

9.0 

11.4 

Philippine  Islands _ ...  _ _ _ _ 

6.9 

6.6 

2.7 

16.2 

.2 

.2 

8.  5 

6.3 

1. 1 

15.9 

South  Africa.  .... _  _  _  _ _  _ _ 

4.8 

21. 1 

49.3 

75.2 

.5 

.5 

.  4 

.4 

.1 

.  3 

7.3 

3.7 

11.4 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.  1 

.  4 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.7 

1.3 

9.8 

18.3 

23.0 

51.1 

United  Kingdom..  _  _  ...  . 

2.  5 

1.7 

1.5 

5.7 

Yugoslavia _  _ _ _  _  _ _ 

.4 

.  5 

4.8 

5.7 

5.5 

5.5 

18.8 

127.0 

207.4 

235.9 

589.1 

1  Represents  diamond  deliveries  for  which  Individual  countries  are  not  available. 
3  Represents  friendly  foreign  countries  for  which  allocation  not  available. 


Source:  CSS,  Barter  and  Stockpiling  Division,  Feb.  14,  1958. 
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At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  bloc  is  entering  into  an  obvious  campaign 
to  make  trade  arrangements  and  establish  other  economic  ties  with 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world,  it  seems  to  the 
committee  that  the  opportunity  for  profitable  trade  which  was 
afforded  these  countries  by  our  now-discontinued  barter  program  is  an 
important  consideration.  Through  the  barter  program  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  minerals  and  other  materials  which,  while 
perhaps  not  urgently  needed  at  this  time,  are  not  produced  in  adequate 
quantities  in  this  country  and,  in  fact,  are  produced  in  only  limited 
quantities  throughout  the  world.  With  the  cutoff  in  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram,  this  type  of  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  virtually 
discontinued.  The  producing  countries  denied  their  opportunity  to 
trade  with  the  United  States,  will  look  for  other  buyers  for  their 
materials  and  in  many  instances  those  buyers  will  doubtless  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  intro¬ 
duced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman)  : 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1954,1  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT 

To  increase  the  consumption  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities  in  foreign 
countries,  to  improve  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954”. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand 
international  trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to 
facilitate  the  convertibility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  sta¬ 
bility  of  American  agriculture  and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maxi¬ 
mum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  furtherance 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  stimulate  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such 
commodities  may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign 
currencies  accepted  in  payment  therefor.  It  is  further  the  policy  to 
use  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this 
Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United  States  obligations 
abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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TITLE  I— SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Sec.  101.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organiza¬ 
tions  of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  In  negotiating  such  agreements 
the  President  shall — 

(a)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings 
of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this  Act  will 
not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities ; 

(b)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  private  trade  channels 
are  used  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  both  with  respect  to 
sales  from  privately  owned  stocks  and  from  stocks  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation ; 

(c)  give  special  consideration  to  utilizing  the  authority  and 
funds  provided  by  this  Act,  in  order  to  develop  and  expand  con¬ 
tinuous  market  demand  abroad  for  agricultural  commodities, 
with  appropriate  emphasis  on  underdeveloped  and  new  market 
areas ; 

(d)  seek  and  secure  commitments  from  participating  countries 
that  will  prevent  resale  or  transshipment  to  other  countries,  or 
use  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  purchased  under  this  Act,  without  specific  approval  of 
the  President ;  and 

(e)  afford  any  friendly  nation  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  the  United 
States,  taking  into  consideration  the  opportunities  to  achieve  the 
declared  policy  of  this  Act  and  to  make  effective  use  of  the  foreign 
currencies  received  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  (7 
U.S.C.1701) 

Sec.  102.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  agreements  concluded 
by  the  President  hereunder,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  (1)  shall  make  available  for  sale  hereunder 
to  domestic  exporters  surplus  agricultural  commodities  heretofore  or 
hereafter  acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  the  administration  of  its 
price-support  operations,  and  (2)  shall  make  funds  available  to 
finance  the  sale  and  exportation  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
whether  from  private  stocks  or  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  In  supplying  such  commodities  to  exporters  under  this 
subsection  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  sales  price  restrictions  in  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  The  commodity  set-aside  established  for  any  com¬ 
modity  under  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat. 
897)  shall  be  reduced  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  quantity  of  such 
commodity  financed  hereunder  which  is  exported  from  private  stocks. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  maximize  the  use  of  private  channels 
of  trade  in  carrying  out  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  President  may,  under  such  regulations  and  subject  to  such  safe¬ 
guards  as  he  deems  appropriate,  provide  for  the  issuance  of  letters  of 
commitment  against  funds  or  guaranties  of  funds  supplied  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  for  this  purpose  accounts  may  be 
established  on  the  books  of  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
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of  the  Government,  or  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Such  letters  of  commitment,  when  issued,  shall  constitute  obligations 
of  the  United  States  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  thereunder  shall 
be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940.  Expendi¬ 
tures  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through  accounts  so 
established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard  documentation  required 
for  expenditures  of  Government  funds. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payment  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  not  reimbursed  under  section  105  for  commodities  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  costs  incurred  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  equal  to 
(1)  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  made  available  for 
export  under  this  title  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  including  processing, 
packaging,  transportation,  and  handling  costs,  (2)  all  costs  incurred 
by  the  Corporation  in  making  funds  available  to  finance  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  this  title  and, 
(3)  all  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  expended  for  ocean 
freight  costs  authorized  under  title  II  hereof  for  purposes  of  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Any  funds  or 
other  assets  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
be  used  in  advance  of  such  appropriation  or  payments,  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Transactions  shall  not  be  carried  out  under  this  title  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  [$4,000,000,000]  $5,500,000,000.  This  limitation  shall  not 
be  apportioned  by  year  or  by  country,  but  shall  be  considered  as  an 
objective  as  well  as  a  limitation,  to  be  reached  as  rapidly  as  possible 
so  long  as  the  purposes  of  this  Act  can  be  achieved  within  the  safe¬ 
guards  established. 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organi¬ 
zations  of  nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under 
this  title  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  To  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis ; 

(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  within  the  applicable  terms  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Materials  Stockpile  Act,  for  a  supplemental  United  States 
stockpile  or  such  materials  as  the  President  may  determine  from 
time  to  time  under  contracts,  including  advance  payment  con¬ 
tracts,  for  supply  extending  over  periods  up  to  ten  years.  All 
strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  under  authority  of  this 
title  shall  be  placed  in  the  above  named  supplemental  stockpile 
and  may  be  additional  to  the  amounts  acquired  under  authority 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile  Act.  Materials 
so  acquired  shall  be  released  from  the  supplemental  stockpile 
only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Materials  Stockpile  Act ; 

(c)  To  procure  military  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and 
services  for  the  common  defense ; 
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(d)  For  financing  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other 
friendly  countries; 

(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  development  and  trade 
among  nations,  for  which  purposes  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agreement  shall 
be  available  through  and  under  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said 
bank  and  the  country  with  which  the  agreement  is  made  to  United 
States  business  firms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  of 
such  firms  for  business  development  and  trade  expansion  in  such 
countries  and  for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign  firms  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distribution,  or 
otherwise  increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets  for,  United 
States  agricultural  products:  Provided ,  however ,  That  no  such 
loans  shall  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  any  products  to  be 
exported  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  products  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  or  for  the  manufacture  or  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  commodity  to  be  marketed  in  competition  with  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  products  thereof.  F oreign 
currencies  may  be  accepted  in  repayment  of  such  loans. 

(f )  To  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad ; 

(g)  For  loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the 
friendly  nation  from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained 
or  in  any  other  manner  which  the  President  may  deem  to  be 
appropriate.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies 
may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans ; 

(h)  For  the  financing  of  international  educational  exchange 
activities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App. 
1641  (b) )  and  for  the  financing  of  programs  for  the  interchange 
of  persons  under  title  II  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  191$,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  G. 
lJflfi.  In  the  allocation  of  funds  as  among  the  various  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  this  section,  a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to 
provide  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  including  a  particular 
effort  with  regard  to:  (1)  countries  where  adequate  funds  are 
not  available  from  other  sources  for  such  purposes,  and  (2) 
countries  where  agreements  can  be  negotiated  to  establish  a  fund 
with  the  interest  and  principal  available  over  a  period  of  years 
for  such  purposes ; 

(i)  For  financing  the  translation,  publication,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  books  and  periodicals,  including  Government  publi¬ 
cations,  abroad:  Provided ,  That  not  more  than  $5,000,000  may 
be  allocated  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year ; 

(j)  For  providing  assistance  to  activities  and  projects  author¬ 
ized  by  section  203  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1448), 
but  no  foreign  currencies  which  are  available  under  the  terms  of 
anv  agreement  for  appropriation  for  the  general  use  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(j)  without  appropriation  therefor; 
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(k)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase ,  lease ,  rental  or  otherwise, 
of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad ,  for  United  States 
Government  use  including  offices,  residence  quarters,  community 
and  other  facilities ,  and  for  construction,  repair ,  alteration  and 
furnishing  of  such  buildings  and  facilities:  Provided,  That  for¬ 
eign  currencies  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such 
purposes')  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts;. 

(l)  For  financing  trade  fair  participation  and  related  activi¬ 
ties  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International  Cultural  Ex¬ 
change  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1936  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1992) ; 

(to)  For  financing  wider  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress ,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Science  F oundation 
and  other  interested  agencies,  (1)  programs  outside  the  United 
States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign  books ,  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  other  materials  to  determine  whether  they  would  pro¬ 
vide  information  of  technical  or  scientific  significance  in  the 
United  States  and  whether  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  are  of  cultural  or  educational  significance ;  (2)  the  regis¬ 
try,  indexing,  binding,  reproduction ,  cataloging,  abstracting , 
translating,  and  dissemination  of  books  periodicals  and  related 
materials  determined  to  have  such  significance ;  and  (3)  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and  the 
deposit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate ; 

(n)  For  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise,  in  the 
expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  established  schools, 
colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational ,  professional,  scien¬ 
tific,  technological ,  or  general  education;  and  in  the  supporting 
of  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational  tech¬ 
niques ,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies: 

Provided,  however,  That  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1953,  shall  apply  to  all  foreign  currencies  used  for  grants 
under  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  [and!  except  when  used  for  coopera¬ 
tive  non-self -liquidating  projects  for  the  development  of  human  re¬ 
sources  and  skills;  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations  involv¬ 
ing  grants  under  subsection  (f)  and  to  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title:  Provided , 
however ,  That  the  President  is  authorized  to  waive  such  applicabil¬ 
ity  of  section  1415  in  any  case  where  he  determines  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  or  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  105.  Foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  special  account  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  used  only  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  title,  and  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  government  using  any  of  such  currencies  for  a 
purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated  shall  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  dollar 
value  of  the  currencies  used. 
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Sec.  106.  As  used  in  this  Act,  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  shall 
mean  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type, 
or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States,  either 
privately  or  publicly  owned,  which  is  or  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and 
anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also  authorized  to 
determine  the  nations  with  whom  agreements  shall  be  negotiated,  and 
to  determine  the  commodities  and  quantities  thereof  which  may  be 
included  in  the  negotiations  with  each  country  after  advising  with 
other  agencies  of  Government  affected  and  within  broad  policies  laid 
down  by  the  President  for  implementing  this  Act. 

Sec.  107.  As  used  in  this  Act,  “friendly  nation”  means  any  country 
other  than  (1)  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organization  con¬ 
trolling  the  world  Communist  movement. 

Sec.  108.  The  President  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  with  respect  t\ 
to  the  activities  carried  on  under  this  Act  at  least  once  each  six  months 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  appropriate  and  such  reports  shall 
include  the  dollar  value,  at  the  exchange  rates  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  sale,  of  the  foreign  currency  for  which  commodities  exported  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  102  (a)  hereof  are  sold. 

Sec.  109.  No  transactions  shall  be  undertaken  under  authority  of 
this  title  after  June  30,  [19583  1959,  except  as  required  pursuant  to 
agreements  theretofore  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  title. 

TITLE  II— FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  enable  the  President  to  furnish  emergency 
assistance  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  friendly 
peoples  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief 
requirements,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available 
to  the  President  out  of  its  stocks  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
(as  defined  in  section  106  of  title  I)  as  he  may  request,  for  transfer 
(1)  to  any  nation  friendly  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  meet  famine 
or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements  of  such  nation, 
and  (2)  to  friendly  but  needy  populations  without  regard  to  the  { 
friendliness  of  their  government. 

Sec.  202.  The  President  may  authorize  the  transfer  on  a  grant  basis 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  stocks  to  assist  programs  undertaken  with  friendly  governments  or 
through  voluntary  relief  agencies :  Provided ,  That  the  President  shall 
take  reasonable  precaution  that  such  transfers  will  not  displace  or 
interfere  with  sales  which  might  otherwise  be  made. 

Sec.  203.  Not  more  than  $800,000,000  (including  the  Corporation’s 
investment  in  the  commodities)  shall  be  expended  for  all  such  trans¬ 
fers  and  for  other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.  The  President  may 
make  such  transfers  through  such  agencies  including  intergovern¬ 
mental  organizations,  in  such  manner,  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  deems  appropriate;  he  shall  make  use  of  the  facilities  of 
voluntary  relief  agencies  to  the  extent  practicable.  Such  transfers 
may  include  delivery  f.  o.  b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon 
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a  determination  by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  title  or  of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports 
to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad  may  be  paid  from  funds  available 
to  carry  out  this  title  on  commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto  or 
donated  under  said  section  416.  Funds  required  for  ocean  freight 
costs  authorized  under  this  title  may  be  transferred  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  such  other  Federal  agency  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  204.  No  programs  of  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  after  J une  30,  [19583 1959. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  [This  section  contains  an  amendment  to  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (p.  160),  authorizing  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  commodities  available  to  relieve  distress.] 

Sec.  302.  [This  section  contains  a  revision  of  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (p.  165),  which  authorizes  various  methods 
of  disposition  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  commodities  in 
surplus  supply.] 

[Sec.  303.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that,  m 
addition  to  other  authorized  methods  and  means  of  disposing  of 
agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  barter  or  exchange  of  such  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  (a)  strategic  materials  entailing  less  risk  of 
loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b) 
materials,  goods  or  equipment  required  in  connection  with  foreign 
economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (c)  materials 
or  equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construc¬ 
tion  programs,  he  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable  means, 
in  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make, 
through  private  trade  channels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize 
the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters 
or  exchanges.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  procuring 
such  materials,  goods  or  equipment  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
by  means  of  barter  or  exchange.  Strategic  materials  so  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  considered  as  assets  of  the 
Corporation  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  in  purchasing 
strategic  materials,  shall  purchase  such  materials  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  inventories  to  the  extent  available  in  fulfillment 
of  their  requirements.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist, 
through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in 
effecting  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for 
strategic  materials.J 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  is  directed ,  to  the  maximum  extent  'prac¬ 
ticable  within  the  limit  permitted  by  this  section ,  to  barter  or  exchange 
agricultural  com/modities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  (a)  strategic  materials  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United 
States  does  not  domestically  produce  its  requirements  and  which  entail 
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less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage 
charges ,  or  (b)  materials ,  goods ,  or  equipment  required  in  connection 
with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs ,  or 
( c )  materials  or  equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  off¬ 
shore  construction  programs.  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  prac¬ 
ticable  means,  in  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies ,  to 
arrange  and  make ,  through  private  channels ,  such  barters  or  exchanges 
or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (A)  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  C orporation  Charter  Act ,  as  amended ,  to  make 
such  barters  or  exchanges :  Provided ,  That  the  total  volume  of  the 
transactions  directed  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000 
annually,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress.  In  carrying 
out  barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no  restrictions 
shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold,  except  where  the  Secretary  has 
made  a  specific  finding  as  to  a  particular  transaction  that  such  trans¬ 
action  will  replace  a  cash  sale  for  dollars.  The  authorities  contained 
in  this  section  shall,  in  addition  to  other  types  of  transactions,  permit 
the  domestic  processing  of  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin  or  of  do¬ 
mestic  origin  where  the  domestic  processor  agrees  to  import  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  similar  foreign  material.  Agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  procuring  such  materials ,  goods ,  or  equipment  are 
hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange. 
The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are 
available  to  him,  farmers'1  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  strategic  materials. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  President  shall  exercise  the  authority  contained 
in  title  I  of  this  Act  (1)  to  assist  friendly  nations  to  be  independent 
of  trade  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  with  na¬ 
tions  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  and  (2)  to  assure  that  agricultural  commodities  sold  or  trans¬ 
ferred  thereunder  do  not  result  in  increased  availability  of  those  or 
like  commodities  to  unfriendly  nations. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  trans¬ 
actions  under  title  I  or  title  III  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  or  any  of  the  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime  in  China. 

Sec.  305.  All  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  disposed  of 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  clearly  identified  by,  as  far  as  practical, 
appropriate  marking  on  each  package  or  container  as  being  furnished 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  306.  Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  612c),  may  be  extended  by 
the  President  to  any  area  under  the  jurisdiction  or  administration  of 
the  United  States. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT 

To  stabilize  prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of  1949.” 

TITLE  I— BASIC  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 
“Secretary”)  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  available  through 
loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support  to  cooperators  for 
any  crop  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  if  producers  have  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas  for  such  crop,  at  a  level  not  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  the  commodity  nor  less  than 
the  level  provided  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  as  follows: 

(a)  For  tobacco  (except  as  otherwise  provided  herein) ,  corn,  wheat, 
and  rice,  if  the  supply  percentage  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  is : 

The  level  of  support  shall 
6e  not  less  than  the 
following  percentage  of 
the  parity  price : 


Not  more  than  102 -  90 

More  than  102  but  not  more  than  104 _  89 

More  than  104  but  not  more  than  106 -  88 

More  than  106  but  not  more  than  108 -  87 

More  than  108  but  not  more  than  110 _  86 

More  than  110  but  not  more  than  112 -  85 

More  than  112  but  not  more  than  114 -  84 

More  than  114  but  not  more  than  116 -  83 

More  than  116  but  not  more  than  118 -  82 

More  than  118  but  not  more  than  120 _  81 

More  than  120  but  not  more  than  122 _  80 

More  than  122  but  not  more  than  124 _  79 

More  than  124  but  not  more  than  126 -  78 

More  than  126  but  not  more  than  128 _  77 

More  than  128  but  not  more  than  130 _  76 

More  than  130 _  75 

******* 


(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section-  — 

(1)  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  for 
such  crop,  the  level  of  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  1950  crop  of  any  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  for  which  marketing  quotas  or  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  are  in  effect ; 

(2)  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  for 
such  crop,  the  level  of  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  not  less  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  1951  crop  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity  for  which  marketing  quotas  or  acreage 
allotments  are  in  effect ; 

(3)  the  level  of  price  support  to  cooperators  for  any  crop  of 
a  basic  agricultural  commodity,  except  tobacco,  for  which  market¬ 
ing  quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  producers  shall  be  50  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  of  such  commodity ;  and  no  price  sup- 
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port  shall  be  made  available  for  any  crop  of  tobacco  for  which 
marketing  quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  prod  ucers ; 

(4)  the  level  of  price  support  for  corn  to  cooperators  outside 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  be  75  per  centum  of  the 
level  of  price  support  to  cooperators  in  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area ; 

(5)  price  support  may  be  made  available  to  noncooperators  at 
such  levels,  not  m  excess  of  the  level  of  price  support  to  coopera¬ 
tors,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  facilitate  the  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  program. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  and  section  402,  the 
level  of  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  not  more  than  90  per 
centum  and  not  less  than  82y2  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
the  1955  crop  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  with  respect 
to  which  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas; 
within  such  limits,  the  minimum  level  of  support  shall  be  fixed 
as  provided  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.2 

(7)  Where  a  State  is  designated  under  section  335  (e)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  as  outside  the 
commercial  wheat-producing  area  for  any  crop  of  wheat,  the  level 
of  price  support  for  wheat  to  cooperators  in  such  State  for  such 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  75  per  centum  of  the  level  of  price  support 
to  cooperators  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area. 

(8)  For  the  1959 ,  1960 ,  and  1961  crops ,  the  level  of  support 
for  any  crop  of  rice  for  which  producers  have  not  disapproved 
quotas  shall  he  such  level  not  less  than  75  per  centum  or  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
determines  after  consideration  of  the  factors  specified  in  section 
Ifil  ( b ). 

******* 

TITLE  II— DESIGNATED  NONBASIC  AGRICULTURAL 

COMMODITIES 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  avail¬ 
able  (without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  III)  price  support  to 
producers  for  tung  nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of 
milk  and  butterfat  as  follows : 

(a) 

(b)  The  price  of  tung  nuts  and  honey,  respectively,  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  at  a  level  not 
m  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor ; 

(c)  The  price  of  whole  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  such 
commodities,  respectively,  shall  be  supported  at  such  level  not  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there¬ 
for  as  the  Secretary  determines  [necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply.  Such  price  support  shall  be  provided  through  loans 
on,  or  purchases  of,  milk  and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat,  and 
for  the  period  ending  March  31, 1956,  surplus  stocks  of  dairy  products 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  be  disposed  of  by 
any  methods  determined  necessary  by  the  Secretary].  Such  price 
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support  shall  be  provided  through  loans  on ,  or  purchases  of ,  milk 
and  the  products  of  milk  and  butter  fat  and  the  Secretary  shall  require 
of  the  vendor  of  any  such  products  purchased  under  this  section  a 
certification  that  producers  were  paid  the  price  support  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  purchase  for  the  milk  or  butterfat  used  in  the  products 
purchased.  For  the  period  beginning  September  1,  1954,  and  ending 
June  30, 1955,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1956,  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  [two] 
fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1956,  and  ending  June  30, 
[1958]  1961,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increased  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  by  children  in  (1)  nonprofit  schools  of  high-school  grade  and 
under;  and  in  (2)  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  set¬ 
tlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  de¬ 
voted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.  _ 

( d )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
shall ,  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  by  means  of  pay¬ 
ments,  support  the  price  to  producers  of  milk  and  butterfat  used  in 
manufactured  dairy  products  at  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  equivalent  price  during  the  marketing  years  ending  March  31, 
1960 ,  March  31, 1961,  and  March  31, 1962 :  Provided,  That  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  reduce  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  such  marketing 
year  by  3  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price  for  each  1  per 
centum  of  marketing  base  by  which  the  Federal  Dairy  Board  estab¬ 
lishes  marketing  quotas  for  such  marketing  year  above  the  lowest 
quota  authorized  by  subparagraph  (S')  (A)  hereof:  Provided  further, 
That  the  total  amount  of  payments  to  producers  for  any  marketing 
year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of 
compliance  deposits  forfeited  by  producers  in  the  same  marketing 
year. 

(1)  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Federal 
Dairy  Board  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Board”)  shall  estimate 
and  determine  for  the  marketing  year  starting  in  that  calendar  year 
the  average  market  price  of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products 
which  would  be  received  by  farmers  in  the  absence  of  any  Federal 
price-suppoi't  operations.  If  the  Board  determines  that  such  price 
will  be  les*  than  90  per  centum  of  the  probable  parity  equivalent  price 
therefor,  it  may  establish  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price-support 
payments  for  such  marketing  year  a  requirement  that  producers  com¬ 
ply  with  such  marketing  quotas  as  may  be  established  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  dairy  farm. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  base  for  each  producer  de¬ 
siring  to  market  milk  or  butterfat.  Bases  shall  be  assigned  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  including  partnerships ,  corporations ,  or  other  business  entities, 
and  not  to  herds  or  farms.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  rules  or 
regulations  for  the  transfer  of  bases  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the 
assignment  of  bases  to  new  producers,  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of 
bases  to  avoid  hardship,  for  such  other  adjustments  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate ,  including  adjust¬ 
ments  for  deficit  production  areas,  and  for  such  other  matters  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  set  up  and  operate  effectively  and.  effi¬ 
ciently  the  program  herein  authorized.  In  establishing  such  bases  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  historical  production,  trends, 
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abnormal  'production  during  the  historical  period ,  and  such  other  fac¬ 
tors  as  may  be  appropriate  to  establish  such  bases  in  an  equitable  and 
practical  manner.  Bases  established  by  the  Secretary  shall  continue 
in  effect  from  year  to  year,  but  such  bases  shall  be  subject  to  modifica¬ 
tion  and  adjustments  f  rom  time  to  time. 

(3)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required  under  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  ( 1 )  above  the  marketing  quota  for  each  farm  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  by  deducting  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  from  the  farm  marketing 
base  for  each  5  per  centum  by  which  the  Board  estimates  that  the 
average  market  price  of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products 
would  be  below  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price ,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Federal  price  support  operations. 

(1)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required,  compliance  deposits  of 
not  less  than  25  cents  nor  more  than  50  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
milk ,  as  determined  by  the  Board  to  be  the  amount  required  to  en¬ 
courage  compliance  with  marketing  quotas,  shall  be  withheld  from 
and  shall  be  collected  from  each  producer  who  sells  milk,  butter  fat , 
nr  dairy  products.  Every  person  purchasing  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 
products  from  a  producer  ( except  purchases  by  consumers  for  other 
than  commercial  uses)  shall  withhold  from  the  purchase  price  an 
amount  equal  to  the  compliance  deposit  and  shall  remit  the  same  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy  products  delivered  by  a  producer ^  to 
a  cooperative  association  of  producers  shall  be  subject  to  the  with¬ 
holding  of  the  deposit  upon  such  delivery.  Returns  shall  be  filed, 
and  remittances  made  monthly  by  such  purchasers  in  accordance  with 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shall  collect  the  compliance  deposits  provided  for  herein  and 
shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose.  C ompliance  deposits  collected  shall  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  a  special  account  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
refunds  to  milk  producers  who  comply  with  marketing  quotas  as 
provided  herein.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  annually  prior  to 
July  1  following  the  close  of  the  immediately  preceding  marketing 
year,  shall  issue  drafts  on  such  special  account  to  refund,  to  each  pro¬ 
ducer  who  complies  with  his  marketing  quota  the  entire  amount  of  the 
compliance  deposit  withheld  from  such  producer.  T he  Secretary  shall 
release  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  the  total  of  compliance 
deposits  of  each  producer  who  exceeded  his  marketing  quota.. 

(5)  A  price-support  deficiency  payment  shall  be  paid  on  all  sales 
of  milk  and  butterfat  for  manufacturing  to  each  individual  producer 
who  complies  with  his  marketing  quota  and  shall  be  such  as,  within 
the  limitations  of  the  second  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  hereof,  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  sufficient ,  when  added  to  the  State  average 
price  received  by  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  used  for  manufac¬ 
tured  dairy  products,  to  equal  a  total  return  of  not  less .  than  the  sup¬ 
port  level  established  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  milk  and  butter¬ 
fat  used  for  manufactured  dairy  products  on  milk  sold  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  for  that  State.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  to 
producers  prior  to  July  1  next  following  the.  close  of  the  marketing 
year.  The  Secretary  shall  calculate  the  monthly  average  net  price 
received  for  milk  and  butterfat  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products 
received,  in  each  Stale,  using  the  price  at  the  point  of  first  sale  out  of 
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the  producers'  hands.  A  producer  who  sells  milk  under  the  terms  of 
a  Federal  milk  order  and  who  complies  with  his  marketing  quota  shall 
be  eligible  for  a  payment  on  milk  diverted  into  manufactured  dairy 
products. 

(6)  In  December  1958 ,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  nationwide 
referendum  of  milk  producers  to  determine  whether  those  voting  ap¬ 
prove  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  I f  more  than  one-half  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose  this  subsection ,  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  be  placed  into  effect  and  the  price-support  operations 
of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
19!f9  with  respect  to  milk  and  dairy  products  shall  remain  in  effect. 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  referendum ,  prescribing  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary.  Only  milk  producers  shall  be 
eligible  to  vote.  Any  milk  producer  shall  have  only  one  vote  and  shall 
vote  as  an  individual ,  rather  than  as  a  business  entity.  The  ballot 
shall  be  in  the  following  form: 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Official  Ballot 

NATIONAL  REFERENDUM  OP  MILK  PRODUCERS 


Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Establishment  of  a  dairy  income  protection  program,  utilizing  deficiency 
payments,  compliance  deposits,  and  marketing  quotas  based  on  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price,  in  addition  to  Government  pur¬ 
chases,  storage  and  diversion  as  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 


Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Continuation  of  price  support  utilizing  Government  purchases,  storage  and 
diversion  with  support  at  75  to  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent 
price,  as  provided  by  section  201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19'f9. 

The  price  support  operations  of  the  Secretary  under  sub'section 
201  ( c )  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  milk  and  dairy  products  shall  be 
suspended  after  the  first  six  months  during  which  this  Act  shall  be 
in  effect ,  and  remain  suspended  during  any  subsequent  marketing 
year  during  which  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect. 

FEDERAL  DAIRY  BOARD 

(7)  There  is  created  in  the  Department  to  make  the  determinations 
and  perform  the  functions  provided  in  this  subsection ,  a  Federal 
Dairy  Board  consisting  of  fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  after  receiving  nominations  from  milk  producers  as  pro¬ 
vided  herein.  Only  persons  who  are  milk  producers  shall  be  eligible 
to  serve  on  the  Board. 

(A)  In  order  to  secure  appropriate  regional  representation  on  the 
Board ,  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  into  fifteen  Federal  dairy 
districts  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary.  In  designating  such  dis¬ 
tricts ,  the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  ( 1 )  complete  geo¬ 
graphical  representation  of  the  United  States  and  (2)  the  designation 
of  districts ,  so  that  districts  will  be  areas  having  equal  annual  sales 
of  milk  arid  butterfat ,  as  nearly  as  possible  without  dividing  any 
county  into  two  or  more  districts. 
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(B)  Each  Federal  dairy  district  shall  he  assigned  one  place  on  the 
Board.  The  milk  producers  in  each  district  shall  by  ballot  select 
three  nominees  for  the  place  on  the  Board  assigned  to  their  district. 
Each  milk  producer  shall  be  entitled  to  submit  one  name  for  nominee 
for  the  place  on  the  Board  to  be  filed  from  his  district.  The  three 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  nominee  for  each 
respective  place  on  the  Board  shall  be  nominees  for  appointment  to 
such  place.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  election  of  nominees 
between  January  1  and  January  15,  1959,  and  shall  conduct  any 
subsequent  elections  for  the  selection  of  such  nominees,  prescribe  such 
rides  and  regulations  as  he  may  consider  necessary  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  assigned  herein,  determine  all  questions  involving 
the  qualifcations  of  such  n-ominees,  members  of  the  Board,  or  milk 
producers,  resolve  all  tie  votes  for  such  nominees,  and  certify  such 
nominees  to  the  President.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  in  all  such 
matters  shall  be  final.  The  three  nominees  so  selected  for  each  place 
on  the  Board  shall  be  received  by  the  President,  who  shall  select  one 
of  the  three  nominees  for  appointment  to  each  place  on  the  Board  for 
which  such  nominees  were  selected.  In  making  appointments  to  the 
Board,  the  President  shall  give  careful  consideration  to  securing  an 
equitable  representation  of  the  various  forms  in  which  milk  and  its 
products  are  sold. 

(C)  T erms  of  Board  members  shall  expire  on  June  SO,  1962.  Board 
members  may  be  removed  for  cause  or  ineligibility  by  the  President. 
V acancies  on  the  Board  may  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  terms  by  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  President ,  taking  into  consideration  the  nominees 
from  which  the  original  appointment  was  made,  or,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed  for  the  appointment  of 
members  for  a  regular  term.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  shall  not  im¬ 
pair  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of 
the  Board,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  Board  be  empowered  to 
act  unless  eight  or  move  places  on  the  Board  are  filled.  Each  member 
of  the  Board,  other  than  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  representa¬ 
tive,  shall  receive  a  per  diem,  of  $50  for  each  day's  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  and  while  traveling  to  and  from  said  meetings, 
together  with  actual,  necessary,  travel  subsistence ,  and  other  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  without  regard  to  other 
laws  with  respect  to  allowances  which  may  be  made  on  account  of 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  officers  and  employed  personnel  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the  Department 
designated  by  him ,  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board.  Tie 
shall  meet  and  confer  with  the  Board  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

.  The  Board,  shall  meet  as  soon  as  practicable  following  their 
initial  appointment,  and  thereafter ,  annually  on  the  second  Monday  in 
December  and  at  other  times  upon  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  special  meetings  of  the  Board  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  office,  or  by  the  Secretary . 
The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  calendar  quarter  of  eanh 
year. 

(E)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected  by  the  Board. 
He  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  calendar  year  and  until  his  suc¬ 
cessor  shall  have  been  selected  and  shall  have  taken  office.  Vacancies 
m  the. office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  for  the 
unexpired  term  by  the  Board. 
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(F)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  office  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  quorum ,  and  action  may  be  taken  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  pres¬ 
ent.  The  findings  and  determinations  of  the  Board  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  The  Board 
may  adopt ,  alter ,  and  use  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 
noticed.  It  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and  its  powers  may  be 
exercised. 

(G)  The  Federal  Dairy  Board  is  directed ,  in  addition  to  its  other 
duties ,  to  cause  to  be  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  manufacturing  milk ,  including  producers'  costs 
of  production ,  prices  received  by  farmers ,  areas  of  production ,  the 
relationship  between  changes  in  the  farm  price  of  butterfat  and  milk 
for  manufacturing  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  market  supply  of 
each  commodity ,  the  relationship  between  changes  in  national  income, 
and  changes  in  the  volume  of  consumption  of  manufactured  dairy 
products ,  marketing  and  processing  spreads ,  relationship  between 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  milk  used  for  fluid  consumption  and 
that  used  for  manufacturing ,  returns  to  milk  producers  on  capital 
investment  and  labor  relative  to  other  farmers  and  other  segments  of 
the  national  economy ,  and  trends  in  these  factors;  and  shall  submit 
to  Congress  not  later  than  January  3 , 1961 ,  a  detailed  report  thereon 
with  recommendations  for  legislation  related  to  the  protection  of 
producers ’  returns  on  and  market  supply  management  of  butterfat 
and  milk,  for  manufacturing ,  including  programs  to  be  operated  and 
financed  by  dairymen,  covering  the  probable  costs  and  effects  of  the 
proposals  recommended  and  the  legislation  required  to  put  the  pro¬ 
posal  into  effect.  The  Federal  Dairy  Board  may  conduct  such  hear¬ 
ings  and  receive  such  statements  and  briefs  in  connection  with  such 
study  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

{II)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  available  to  the  Federal 
Dairy  Board  the  services  of  such  of  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  it  may  require  for  the  appropriate  con¬ 
duct  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  202.  As  a  means  of  increasing  the  utilization  of  dairy  products, 
(including  for  purposes  of  this  section,  milk)  upon  the  certification 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  for  the  military  departments  under  the  Department  of 
Defense’s  Single  Service  Purchase  Assignment  for  Subsistence,  or 
their  duly  authorized  representatives  that  the  usual  quantities  of  dairy 
products  have  been  purchased  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade — 

(a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  until  December  31,  [1958] 
1961 ,  shall  make  available  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  at 
warehouses  where  dairy  products  are  stored,  such  dairy  products  ac¬ 
quired  under  price-support  programs  as  the  Administrator  certifies 
that  he  requires  in  order  to  provide  butter  and  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products  as  a  part  of  the  ration  in  hospitals  under  his  jurisdiction. 
The  Administrator  shall  report  monthly  to  the  Committees  on  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  amount  of  dairy  products  used  under  this 
subsection. 
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(b)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  until  December  31,  £1958] 
1961 ,  shall  make  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  at  warehouses 
where  dairy  products  are  stored,  such  dairy  products  acquired  under 
price-support  programs  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his  duly 
authorized  representative  certifies  can  be  utilized  in  order  to  provide 
additional  butter  and  cheese  and  other  dairy  products  as  a  part  of  the 
ration  [of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  as  a  part  of  the  ration] 
(. 1 )  of  the  Army ,  Navy ,  Air  Force ,  or  Coast  Guard ,  (2)  in  hospitals 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  (3)  of 
cadets  and  midshipmen  at ,  and  other  personnel  assigned  to ,  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  report  every  six  months  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  amount  of  dairy  products  used  under  this  subsection. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

SUPPORT  THROUGH  CCC 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  price  support  author¬ 
ized  or  required  herein  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  other  means  available  to  him. 

******* 

ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  GRADE,  ETC 

Sec.  403.  Appropriate  adjustments  may  be  made  in  the  support 
price  for  any  commodity  for  differences  in  grade,  type,  staple,  quality, 
location,  and  other  factors.  Such  adjustments  shall,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  be  made  in  such  manner  that  the  average  support  price  for 
such  commodity  will,  on  the  basis  of  the  anticipated  incidence  of  such 
factors,  be  equal  to  the  level  of  support  determined  as  provided  in 
this  Act.  Middling  seven-eighths-mch  cotton  shall  be  the  standard 
grade  for  purposes  of  parity  and  price  support.  In  adjusting  the 
support  price  for  cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade ,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  separate  price  support  rates  substantially  reflecting  the 
usual  trade  differentials  for  spotted  cotton  and  for  light  spotted 
cotton. 

******* 

nonrecourse  loans 

Sec.  405.  No  producer  shall  be  personally  liable  for  any  deficiency 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  collateral  securing  any  loan  made  under 
authority  of  this  Act  unless  such  loan  was  obtained  through  fraudulent 
representations  by  the  producer.  This  provision  shall  not,  however, 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the 
Secretary  from  requiring  producers  to  assume  liability  for  deficiencies 
in  the  grade,  quality,  or  quantity  of  commodities  stored  on  the  farm 
or  delivered  by  them,  for  failure  properly  to  care  for  and  preserve 
commodities,  or  for  failure  or  refusal  to  deliver  commodities  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  program.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  included,  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  such  nonrecourse 
loan  a  provision  whereby  on  and  after  the  matu/rity  of  the  loan  or 
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any  extension  thereof  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  have  the 
right  to  acquire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral  without  obligation 
to  pay  for  any  market  value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in  excess 
of  the  loan  indebtedness. 

ADVANCE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  announce  the 
level  of  price  support  for  field  crops  in  advance  of  the  planting  sea¬ 
son  and  for  other  agricultural  commodities  in  advance  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  marketing  year  or  season  (January  1  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
modities  not  marketed  on  a  marketing  year  or  season  basis) ,  but  the 
level  of  price  support  so  announced  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated 
maximum  level  of  price  support  specified  in  this  Act,  based  upon  the 
latest  information  and  statistics  available  to  the  Secretary  when  such 
level  of  price  support  is  announced;  and  the  level  of  price  support 
so  announced  shall  not  be  reduced  if  the  maximum  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  when  determined,  is  less  than  the  level  so  announced.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  the  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butter  fat,  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  a  corresponding  support  price  for  manufacturing  milk 
containing  S.5  per  centrum  milk  fat. 


AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  resources  and  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  balanced  How  of  agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938”. 

declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  continue 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  national  resources,  preventing  the  wasteful 
use  of  soil  fertility,  and  of  preserving,  maintaining,  and  rebuilding  the 
farm  and  ranee  land  resources  in  the  national  public  interest;  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  purposes  through  the  encouragement  of  soil-building 
and  soil -conserving  crops  and  practices;  to  assist  in  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export; 
and  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  an  orderly, 
adequate,  and  balanced  flow  of  such  commodities  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  through  storage  of  reserve  supplies,  loans,  market¬ 
ing  quotas,  assisting  farmers  to  obtain,  insofar  as  practicable,  parity 
prices  for  such  commodities  and  parity  of  income,  and  assisting  con¬ 
sumers  to  obtain  an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of  such  commodities 
at  fair  prices. 
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TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  SOIL  CONSERVATION  AND 
DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT  ACT 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

TITLE  III— LOANS,  PARITY  PAYMENTS,  CONSUMER 
SAFEGUARDS,  MARKETING  QUOTAS,  AND 
^MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 

SUBTITLE  A— DEFINITIONS,  PARITY  PAYMENTS,  AND  CONSUMER 

SAFEGUARDS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  General  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  the  declaration  of  policy — 

(1)  (A)  The  “parity  price”  for  any  agricultural  commodity,  as 
of  any  date,  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  adjusted  base  { 
price  of  such  commodity  as  of  such  date  by  the  parity  index  as  of 
such  date. 

(B)  The  “adjusted  base  price”  of  any  agricultural  commodity,  as 
of  any  date,  shall  be.(i)  the  average  of  the  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  such  commodity,  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may  select  during 
each  year  of  the  ten-year  period  ending  on  the  31st  of  December  last 
before  such  date,  or  during  each  marketing  season  beginning  in, 
such  period  if  the  Secretary  determines  use  of  a  calendar  year  basis 
to  be  impracticable,  divided  by  (ii)  the  ratio  of  the  general  level 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  agricultural  commodities  during 
such  period  to  the  general  level  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
agricultural  commodities  during  the  period  January  1910  to  December 
1914,  inclusive.  As  used  in  this  subparagraph,  the  term  “prices” 
shall  include  wartime  subsidy  payments  made  to  producers  under 
programs  designed  to  maintain  maximum  prices  established  under 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942. 

(C)  The  “parity  index,”  as  of  any  date,  shall  be  the  ratio  of  (i) 
the  general  level  of  prices  for  articles  and  services  that  farmers  buy, 
wages  paid  hired  farm  labor,  interest  on  farm  indebtedness  secured  a 
by  farm  real  estate,  and  taxes  on  farm  real  estate,  for  the  calendar  " 
month  ending  last  before  such  date  to  (ii)  the  general  level  of  such 
prices,  wages,  rates,  and  taxes  during  the  period  January  1910  to 
December  1914,  inclusive. 

(D)  The  prices  and  indices  provided  for  herein,  and  the  data  used 
in  computing  them,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  whose 
determination  shall  be  final. 

(E)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
transitional  parity  price  for  any  agricultural  commodity,  computed 
as  provided  in  this  subparagraph,  shall  be  used  as  the  parity  price  for 
such  commodity  until  such  date  after  January  1, 1950,  as  such  transi¬ 
tional  parity  price  may  be  lower  than  the  parity  price,  computed  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (A),  for  such  commodity.  The  transitional 
parity  price  for  any  agricultural  commodity  as  of  any  date  shall  be — 

(i)  its  parity  price  determined  in  the  manner  used  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948,  less 
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(ii)  5  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  so  determined  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  full  calendar  years  (not  counting  1956  in  the 
case  of  basic  agricultural  commodities)  which,  as  of  such  date, 
have  elapsed  after  J anuary  1,  1949,  in  the  case  of  nonbasic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  and  after  January  1,  1955,  in  the  case  of 
the  basic  agricultural  commodities.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  thorough  study  of  possible  methods  of  improving  the  parity 
formula  and  report  thereon,  with  specific  recommendations,  in¬ 
cluding  drafts  of  necessary  legislation  to  carry  out  such  recom¬ 
mendations,  to  Congress  not  later  than  January  31,  1957. 

(F)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(E),  if  the  parity  price  for  any  agricultural  commodity,  computed 
as  provided  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (E)  appears  to  be  seriously 
out  of  line  with  the  parity  prices  of  other  agricultural  commodities, 
the  Secretary  may,  and  upon  the  request  of  a  substantial  number  of 
interested  producers  shall,  hold  public  hearings  to  determine  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  parity  price  of  such  commodity  and 
the  parity  prices  of  other  agricultural  commodities.  Within  sixty 
days  after  commencing  such  hearing  the  Secretary  shall  complete  such 
hearing,  proclaim  his  findings  as  to  whether  the  facts  require  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  method  of  computing  the  parity  price  of  such  commodity, 
and  put  into  effect  any  revision  so  found  to  be  required. 

(G)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
parity  price  for  any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  as  of  any  date 
during  the  six-year  period  beginning  January  1,  1950,  shall  not  be 
less  than  its  parity  price  computed  in  the  maimer  used  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

(2)  “Parity,”  as  applied  to  income,  shall  be  that  gross  income  from 
agriculture  which  will  provide  the  farm  operator  and  his  family  with 
a  standard  of  living  equivalent  to  those  afforded  persons  dependent 
upon  other  gainful  occupation.  “Parity”  as  applied  to  income  from 
any  agricultural  commodity  for  any  year,  shall  be  that  gross  income 
which  bears  the  same  relationship  to  parity  income  from  agriculture 
for  such  year  as  the  average  gross  income  from  such  commodity  for 
the  preceding  ten  calendar  years  bears  to  the  average  gross  income 
from  agriculture  for  such  ten  calendar  years. 

(3)  The  term  “interstate  and  foreign  commerce”  means  sale,  mar¬ 
keting,  trade,  and  traffic  between  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  place  outside  thereof ;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State  or  Territory  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  through  any  place  outside  thereof ;  or  within 
any  Territory  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico. 

(4)  The  term  “affect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce”  means, 
among  other  things,  in  such  commerce,  or  to  burden  or  obstruct  such 
commerce  or  the  free  and  orderly  flow  thereof ;  or  to  create  or  tend  to 
create  a  surplus  of  any  agricultural  commodity  which  burdens  or 
obstructs  such  commerce  or  the  free  and  orderly  flow  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  “United  States”  means  the  several  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(6)  The  term  “State”  includes  a  Territory  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(7)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  term  “Department”  means  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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(8)  The  term  “person”  means  an  individual,  partnership,  firm,, 
joint-stock  company,  corporation,  association,  trust,  estate,  or  any 
agency  of  a  State. 

[(9)  The  term  “corn”  means  field  corn.]| 

(9)  The  term  “com”  means  field  com  raised  for  grain ,  forage ,  or 
silage. 

(10)  The  term  “ sorghums ”  means  all  sorghums  raised  for  grain , 
forage ,  or  silage. 

(11)  The  term  “ feed  grains ”  means  the  commodities  corn  and 
sorghum. 

(b)  DEFINITIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  ONE  OR  MORE  COM¬ 
MODITIES. — For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  (A)  £“ Actual  production”  as  applied  to  any  acreage  of  corn 
means  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  which  the  local  committee  deter¬ 
mines  would  be  harvested  as  grain  from  such  acreage  if  all  the  corn  on 
such  acreage  were  so  harvested.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
farmer  and  the  local  committee  as  to  the  actual  production  of  the 
acreage  of  corn  on  the  farm,  or  in  case  the  local  committee  determines 
that  such  actual  production  is  substantially  below  normal,  the  local 
committee,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall  weigh 
representative  samples  of  ear  corn  taken  from  the  acreage  involved, 
make  proper  deductions  for  moisture  content,  and  determine  the 
actual  production  of  such  acreage  on  the  basis  of  such  samples.] 
“ Actual,  production ”  as  applied  to  any  acreage  of  feed  grains  means 
the  actual  average  yield  for  the  farm  times  such  number  of  acres . 
For  the  purposes  of  determining  actual  production  the  “actual  yield 
of  any  acreage  of  feed  grains  shall  be  the  actual  average  yield  of  the 
acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm. 

(B)  “Actual  production”  of  any  number  of  acres  of  cotton,  rice  or 
peanuts  on  a  farm  means  the  actual  average  yield  for  the  farm  times 
such  number  of  acres. 

(2)  “Bushel”  means  in  the  case  of  ear  corn  that  amount  of  ear 
corn,  including  not  to  exceed  15^  per  centum  of  moisture  content, 
which  weighs  seventy  pounds,  and  in  the  case  of  shelled  corn,  means 
that  amount  of  shelled  corn  including  not  to  exceed  15 1/2  per  centum 
of  moisture  content,  which  weighs  fifty-six  pounds. 

(3)  (A)  “Carry-over,”  in  the  case  of  corn,  rice,  and  peanuts  for 
any  marketing  year  shall  be  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  on  hand 
in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year,  not 
including  any  quantity  which  was  produced  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  then  current. 

(B)  “Carry-over”  of  cotton  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
quantity  of  cotton  on  hand  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
such  marketing  year,  not  including  any  part  of  the  crop  which  was 
produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  then  current. 

(C)  “Carry-over”  of  tobacco  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
quantity  of  such  tobacco  on  hand  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  such  marketing  year  (or  on  January  1  of  such  marketing  year  in 
the  case  of  Maryland  tobacco),  which  was  produced  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
marketing  year  begins,  except  that  in  the  case  of  cigar-filler  and  cigar- 
binder  tobacco  the  quantity  of  type  46  on  hand  and  theretofore  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  during  such  calendar  year  shall  also  be 
included. 
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(D)  “Carry-over”  of  wheat,  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
quantity  of  wheat  on  hand  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
such  marketing  year,  not  including  any  wheat  which  wTas  produced 
in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  then  current,  and  not 
including  any  wheat  held  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
under  Title  V  [of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938]. 

(4)  (A)  “Commercial  corn-producing  area”  shall  include  all  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  the  average  production  of  corn  (excluding  corn  used 
as  silage)  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  for  which  such  area  is  determined,  after  adjustment 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  or 
more  per  farm  and  four  bushels  or  more  for  each  acre  of  farm  land  in 
the  county. 

(B)  Whenever  prior  to  February  1  of  any  calendar  year  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  county  which  is  not  included  in 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area  determined  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subparagraph  (A),  but  which  borders  upon  one  of  the 
counties  in  such  area,  or  that  any  minor  civil  division  in  a  county 
bordering  on  such  area,  is  producing  (excluding  corn  used  for  silage) 
an  average  of  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn  per  farm 
and.  an  average  of  at  least  four  bushels  for  each  acre  of  farm  land  in  the 
county  or  in  the  minor  civil  division,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  shall  cause 
immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  such  fact.  If,  upon 
the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  county  or 
minor  civil  division  is  likely  to  produce  corn  in  such  average  amounts 
during  such  calendar  year,  he  shall  proclaim  such  determination,  and, 
commencing  with  such  calendar  year,  such  county  shall  be  included 
in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area.  In  the  case  of  a  county  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph,  whenever  prior  to  February  1  of  any  calendar  year  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  facts  justifying  the  inclusion  of 
such  county  are  not  likely  to  exist  in  such  calendar  year,  he  shall  cause 
an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  with  respect  thereto.  If,  upon 
the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  facts  are 
not  likely  to  exist  in  such  calendar  year,  he  shall  proclaim  such  deter¬ 
mination,  and  commencing  with  such  calendar  year,  such  county  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  commercial  corn-producing  area. 

(5)  “Farm  consumption”  of  corn  means  consumption  by  the  farm¬ 
er’s  family,  employees,  or  household,  or  by  his  work  stock;  or  con¬ 
sumption  by  poultry  or  livestock  on  his  farm  if  such  poultry  or  live¬ 
stock,  or  the  products  thereof,  are  consumed  or  to  be  consumed  by 
the  farmer’s  family,  employees,  or  household. 

(6)  (A)  “Market,”  in  the  case  of  [corn]  feed  grains ,  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  wheat,  means  to  dispose  of,  in  raw  or  processed  form, 
by  voluntary  or  involuntary  sale,  barter,  or  exchange,  or  by  gift  inter 
vivos,  and,  in  the  case  of  [corn]  feed  grains  and  wheat,  by  feeding 
(in  any  form)  to  poultry  or  livestock  which,  or  the  products  of  which, 
are  sold,  bartered,  or  exchanged,  or  to  be  so  disposed  of,  but  does  not 
include  disposing  of  any  of  such  commodities  as  premium  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  under  Title  V  [of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938]. 

(B)  “Marketed,”  “marketing,”  and  “for  market”  shall  have  corre¬ 
sponding  meanings  to  the  term  “market”  in  the  connection  in  which 
they  are  used. 
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(C)  “Market,”  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  means  to  dispose  of  peanuts, 
including  farmers’  stock  peanuts,  shelled  peanuts,  cleaned  peanuts, 
or  peanuts  in  processed  form,  try  voluntary  or  involuntary  sale,  bar¬ 
ter,  or  exchange,  or  by  gift  inter  vivos. 

(7)  “Marketing  year”  means,  in  the  case  of  the  following  com¬ 
modities,  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  and  ending  with  the  second 
date  specified  below : 

Corn,  October  1-September  30 ; 

Cotton,  August  1-July  31 ; 

Rice,  August  1-July  31 ; 

Tobacco  (flue-curea),  July  1,  June 30 ; 

Tobacco  (other  than  flue-cured) ,  October  1-September  30 ; 

Wheat,  July  1-June  30. 

Feed  grains ,  J uly  1-June  30. 

(8)  “National  average  yield”  as  applied  to  cotton  or  wheat  shall 
be  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  commodity  during  the 
ten  calendar  years  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  during  the  five  calendar 
years  in  the  case  of  cotton,  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  national 
average  yield  is  used  in  any  computation  authorized  in  this  title, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  cotton,  for  trends  in  yields. 

(9)  “Normal  production”  as  applied  to  any  number  of  acres  of 
[corn]  feed  grams ,  cotton,  rice,  or  wheat  means  the  normal  yield  for 
the  farm  times  such  number  of  acres. 

(10)  (A)  “Normal  supply”  in  the  case  of  corn,  rice,  wheat,  and 
peanuts  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  (i)  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  of  the  commodity  for  the  marketing  year  ending  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  the  marketing  year  for  which  normal  supply  is 
being  determined,  plus  (ii)  the  estimated  exports  of  the  commodity 
for  the  marketing  year  for  which  normal  supply  is  being  determined, 
plus  (iii)  an  allowance  for  carry-over.  The  allowance  for  carry¬ 
over  shall  be  the  following  percentage  of  the  sum  of  the  consumption 
and  exports  used  in  computing  normal  supply:  15  per  centum  in 
the  case  of  corn;  10  per  centum  in  the  case  of  rice;  20  per  centum 
in  the  case  of  wheat;  and  15  per  centum  in  the  case  of  peanuts.  In 
determining  normal  supply  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjust¬ 
ments  for  current  trends  in  consumption  and  for  unusual  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

(B)  ^Normal  supply”  in  the  case  of  tobacco  shall  be  a  normal  year’s 
domestic  consumption  and  exports,  plus  175  per  centum  of  a  normal 
year’s  domestic  consumption  and  05  per  centum  of  a  normal  year’s 
exports  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal  carry-over. 

(C)  The  “normal  supply”  of  cotton  for  any  marketing  year  shall 
be  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  for  the  marketing 
year  for  which  such  normal  supply  is  being  determined,  plus  the  esti¬ 
mated  exports  of  cotton  for  such  marketing  year,  plus  30  per  centum 
of  the  sum  of  such  consumption  and  exports  as  an  allowance  for 
carry-over. 

(11)  (A)  “Normal  year’s  domestic  consumption,”  in  the  case  of 
corn  and  wheat,  shall  be  the  yearly  average  quantity  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  wherever  produced,  that  was  consumed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  ten  marketing  years  immediately  preceding  the  marketing 
year  in  which  such  consumption  is  determined,  adjusted  for  current 
trends  in  such  consumption. 
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(B)  “Normal  year’s  domestic  consumption,”  in  the  case  of  cotton 
and  tobacco,  shall  be  the  yearly  average  quantity  of  the  commodity 
produced  in  the  United  States  that  was  consumed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  ten  marketing  years  immediately  preceding  the  marketing 
year  in  which  such  consumption  is  determined,  adjusted  for  current 
trends  in  such  consumption. 

(C)  “Normal  year’s  domestic  consumption,”  in  the  case  of  rice, 
shall  be  the  yearly  average  quantity  of  rice  produced  in  the  United 
States  that  was  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  five  mar¬ 
keting  years  immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year  in  which 
such  consumption  is  determined,  adjusted  for  current  trends  in  such 
consumption. 

(12)  “Normal  year’s  exports”  in  the  case  of  corn,  cotton,  rice,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  wheat  shall  be  the  yearly  average  quantity  of  the  com¬ 
modity  produced  in  the  United  States  that  was  exported  from  the 
United  States  during  the  ten  marketing  years  (or,  in  the  case  of  rice, 
the  five  marketing  years)  immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year 
in  which  such  exports  are  determined,  adjusted  for  current  trends  in 
such  exports. 

(13)  (A)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  county,  in  the  case  of  corn  or 
wheat,  shall  bo  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  corn  or  wheat  for  the 
county  during  the  ten  calendar  years  in  the  case  of  wheat,  or  the  five 
calendar  years  in  the  case  of  corn,  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  normal  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  for  trends  in  yields.  Such  normal 
yield  per  acre  for  any  county  need  be  redetermined  only  when  the 
actual  average  yield  for  the  ten  calendar  years  in  the  case  of  wheat,  or 
the  five  calendar  years  in  the  case  of  corn,  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  yield  is  being  reconsidered  differs  by  at 
least  5  per  centum  from  the  actual  average  yield  for  the  ten  years  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  or  the  5  years  in  the  case  of  corn,  upon  which  the 
existing  normal  yield  per  acre  for  the  county  was  based. 

(B)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  county,  in  the  case  of  cotton  or  peanuts, 
shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  or  peanuts  for  the  county, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  during  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  normal  yield  is 
determined. 

(C)  In  applying  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B),  if  for  any  such  year 
the  data  are  not  available,  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  an  appraised 
yield  for  such  year,  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield  for  such  year.  In 
applying  such  subparagraphs,  if,  on  account  of  drought,  flood,  insect 
pests,  plant  disease,  or  other  uncontrollable  natural  cause,  the  yield  in 
any  year  of  such  ten-year  period  or  five-year  period,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  average  (computed  without  regard  to 
such  year)  such  year  shall  be  eliminated  in  calculating  the  normal 
yield  per  acre. 

(D)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  county,  in  the  case  of  rice,  shall  be  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  for  the  county  during  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends 
in  yields.  If  for  any  such  year  data  are  not  available?  or  there  is  no 
actual  yield,  an  appraised  yield  for  such  year,  determined  in  accord- 
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ance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  yields  obtained  in  surrounding  counties  during  such  year  and 
the  yield  in  years  for  which  data  are  available,  shall  be  used  as  the 
actual  yield  for  such  year. 

(E)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  farm,  in  the  case  of  rice,  shall  be  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  for  the  farm  during  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends 
in  yields.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  available  or  there  is 
no  actual  yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  shall  be  appraised 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into 
consideration  abnormal  weather  conditions,  trends  in  yields,  the 
normal  yield  for  the  county,  the  yields  obtained  on  adjacent  farms 
during  such  year  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which  data  are  available. 

(F)  In  applying  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  if  on  account  of 
drought,  flood,  insect  pests,  plant  disease,  or  other  uncontrollable 
natural  cause,  the  yield  for  any  year  of  such  five-year  period  is  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  average,  75  per  centum  of  such  average  shall 
be  substituted  therefor  in  calculating  the  normal  yield  per  acre.  If, 
on  account  of  abnormally  favorable  weather  conditions,  the  yield  for 
any  year  of  such  five-year  period  is  in  excess  of  125  per  centum  of  the 
average,  125  per  centum  of  such  average  shall  be  substituted  therefor 
in  calculating  the  normal  yield  per  acre. 

(G)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  farm,  in  the  case  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
or  peanuts,  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  com,  wheat,  cotton, 
or  peanuts,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  farm,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  but  not  in  the  case  of 
corn,  cotton,  or  peanuts,  for  trends  in  yields,  during  the  ten  calendar 
years  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  five  calendar  years  in  the  case  of  corn, 
cotton,  or  peanuts,  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
normal  yield  is  determined.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not 
available  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the 
farm  shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather  conditions,  the 
normal  yield  for  the  county,  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which  data  are 
available. 

(II)  “ Normal  yield'1''  for  any  farm  in  the  ease  of  feed  grains  shall 
be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  feed  grains  for  the  farm  during  the 
calendar  years  1955 ,  1956 ,  and  1957 ,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  in  the  local  areas  involved.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data 
are  not  available  or  there  is  no  actual  yield  then  the  normal  yield  for 
the  farm,  shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary ,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather  conditions 
as  aforesaid ,  the  yield  obtain  on  adjacent  farms  during  such  year  and 
the  yield  in  years  for  which  the  data  are  available.  Where  both  com 
and  sorghums  have  been  produced  on  the  same  farm  during  such 
three-year  period  a  separate  normal  yield  shall  be  established  for 
corn  and,  for  sorghums  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  factors  in  the 
preceding  sentences  of  this  subparagraph  and  the  normal  yield  for 
the  farm  shall  be  determined  by  computing  the  average  of  the  corn 
and  sorghums  yields  so  determined  weighted  by  the  actual  acreages 
of  corn  and  sorghums  on  the  farm  for  the  year  for  which  the  normal 
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yield  is  determined.  Where  there  is  no  acreage-  of  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  for  the  year  for  which  the  yield  is  determined ,  the  normal  yield 
for  such  a  farm  shall  he  the  average  of  the  normal  yields  for  com 
and  sorghums  weighted  hy  the  acreages  which  it  is  determined  hy  the 
county  committee  were  contributed  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
of  feed  grains  for  such  year  hy  the  production  in  prior  years  of  com 
and  sorghums. 

(14)  (A)  “Reserve  supply  level,”  in  the  case  of  corn,  shall  be  a 
normal  year’s  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  corn  plus  10  per 
centum  of  a  normal  year’s  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  to 
insure  a  supply  adequate  to  meet  domestic  consumption  and  export 
needs  in  years  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  adverse  conditions,  as  well 
as  in  years  of  plenty. 

(B)  “Reserve  supply  level”  of  tobacco  shall  be  the  normal  supply 
plus  5  per  centum  thereof,  to  insure  a  supply  adequate  to  meet  domestic 
consumption  and  export  needs  in  years  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
adverse  conditions,  as  well  as  in  years  of  plenty. 

(15)  “Tobacco”  means  each  one  of  the  kinds  of  tobacco  listed  below 
comprising  the  types  specified  as  classified  in  Service  and  Regulatory 
Announcement  Numbered  118  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  Department : 

Flue-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  11, 12, 13,  and  14 ; 

Fire-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  21,  22,  23,  and  24 ; 

Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  35  and  36 ; 

Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco,  comprising  type  37 ; 

Burley  tobacco,  comprising  type  31 ; 

Maryland  tobacco,  comprising  type  32 ; 

Cigar-filler  and  cigar-binder  tobacco,  comprising  types  42,  43,  44, 
45, 46,  51,  52,  53,  54,  and  55 ; 

Cigar-filler  tobacco,  comprising  type  41. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  snail  apply  to  each  of  such  kinds  of 
tobacco  severally :  Provided ,  That  any  one  or  more  of  the  types  com¬ 
prising  any  such  kind  of  tobacco  shall  be  treated  as  a  “kind  of  tobacco” 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary  finds  there  is  a  difference 
in  supply  and  demand  conditions  as  among  such  types  of  tobacco 
which  results  in  a  difference  in  the  adjustments  needed  in  the  market¬ 
ings  thereof  in  order  to  maintain  supplies  in  line  with  demand :  Pro¬ 
vided  further ,  That  with  respect  to  the  1958  and  subsequent  crops, 
type  21  (Virginia)  fire-cured  tobacco  shall  be  treated  as  a  “kind  of 
tobacco”  for  the  purposes  of  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except 
that  for  the  purposes  of  section  312  (c)  of  this  title,  types  21,  22, 
and  23,  fire-cured  tobacco  shall  be  treated  as  one  “kind  of  tobacco.” 

(16)  (A)  “Total  supply”  of  wheat,  corn,  rice,  and  peanuts  for  any 
marketing  year  shall  be  the  carry-over  of  the  commodity  for  such 
marketing  year,  plus  the  estimated  production  of  the  commodity  in 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing 
year  begins  and  the  estimated  imports  of  the  commodity  into  the 
United  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

(B)  “Total  supply”  of  tobacco  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year  (or  on  January  1 
of  such  marketing  year  in  the  case  of  Maryland  tobacco)  plus  the 
estimated  production  thereof  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
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year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins,  except  that  the  estimated 
production  of  type-46  tobacco  during  the  marketing  year  with  respect 
to  which  the  determination  is  being  made  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
estimated  production  of  such  type  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  marketing  year  begins  in  determining  the  total  supply  of  cigar- 
tiller  and  cigar-binder  tobacco. 

(C)  “Total  supply”  of  cotton  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year,  plus  the  estimated 
production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  marketing  year  begins  and  the  estimated  imports  of 
cotton  into  the  United  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

(c)  The  latest  available  statistics  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  making  the  determinations  required  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  making  any  determination  under  this  Act  or  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  carryover  of  any  agricultural 
commodity,  the  Secretary  shall  exclude  from  such  determination  the 
stocks  of  any  commodity  acquired  pursuant  to,  or  under  the  authority 
of,  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  Stat. 
596). 

PARITY  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  303.  If  and  when  appropriations  are  made  therefor,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  payments  to  producers  of 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  or  tobacco,  on  their  normal  production  of 
such  commodities  in  amounts  which,  together  with  the  proceeds 
thereof,  will  provide  a  return  to  such  producers  which  is  as  nearly 
equal  to  parity  price  as  the  funds  so  made  available  will  permit.  All 
funds  available  for  such  payments  with  respect  to  these  commodities 
shall,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  be  apportioned  to  these 
commodities  in  proportion  to  the  amount  by  which  each  fails  to  reach 
the  parity  income.  Such  payments  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not 
in  substitution  for  any  other  payments  authorized  by  law. 

CONSUMER  SAFEGUARDS 

Sec.  304.  The  powers  conferred  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  used 
to  discourage  the  production  of  supplies  of  foods  and  fibers  sufficient 
to  maintain  normal  domestic  human  consumption  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  records  of  domestic  human  consumption  in 
the  years  1920  to  1929,  inclusive,  taking  into  consideration  increased 
population,  quantities  of  any  commodity  that  were  forced  into  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  by  decline  in  exports  during  such  period,  current 
trends  in  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  particular  commodities, 
and  the  quantities  of  substitutes  available  for  domestic  consumption 
within  any  general  class  of  food  commodities.  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  give  due 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  from  domestic  production  adequate  to  meet 
consumer  demand  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 
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SUBTITLE  B— MARKETING  QUOTAS 
PART  I — MARKETING  QUOTAS — TOBACCO 
LEGISLATIVE  FENDING 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  marketing  of  tobacco  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
basic  industries  of  the  United  States  with  ramifying  activities  which 
directly  affect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  at  every  point,  and 
stable  conditions  therein  are  necessary  to  the  general  welfare.  To¬ 
bacco  produced  for  market  is  sold  on  a  Nation-wide  market  and,  with 
its  products,  moves  almost  wholly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  farmers  producing 
such  commodity  are  subject  in  their  operations  to  uncontrollable 
natural  causes,  are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  Nation,  in  many 
cases  such  farmers  carry  on  their  farming  operations  on  borrowed 
money  or  leased  lands,  and  are  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  organize 
I  effectively,  as  can  labor  and  industry  through  unions  and  corpora¬ 
tions  enjoying  Government  protection  and  sanction.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  among  others,  the  farmers  are  unable  without  Federal  assistance 
to  control  effectively  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity  with 
the  result  that  abnormally  excessive  supplies  thereof  are  produced 
and  dumped  indiscriminately  on  the  Nation-wide  market. 

(b)  The  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  excessive  sup¬ 
plies  affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
by  (1)  materially  affecting  the  volume  of  such  commodity  marketed 
therein,  (2)  disrupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity 
therein,  (3)  reducing  the  price  for  such  commodity  with  consequent 
injury  and  destruction  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  such  com¬ 
modity,  and  (4)  causing  a  disparity  between  the  prices  for  such  com¬ 
modity  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  industrial  products 
therein,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  industrial  products. 

(c)  Whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  supply  of  tobacco  exists, 
the  marketing  of  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof  directly 
and  substantially  affects  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  such 
commodity  and  its  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of 

|  this  Part  becomes  necessary  and  appropriate  in  order  to  promote, 
foster,  and  maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  such  supply  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

NATIONAL  MARKETING  QUOTA 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  December  1  of 
any  marketing  year  with  respect  to  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  February 
1  of  any  marketing  year  with  respect  to  other  kinds  of  tobacco,  pro¬ 
claim  a  national  marketing  quota  for  any  kind  of  tobacco  for  each  of 
the  next  three  succeeding  marketing  years  whenever  he  determines 
with  respect  to  such  kind  of  tobacco — 

(1)  that  a  national  marketing  quota  has  not  previously  been 
proclaimed  and  the  total  supply  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  exceeds  the  reserve  supply  level  therefor; 

(2)  that  such  marketing  year  is  the  last  year  of  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years  for  which  marketing  quotas  previously  proclaimed  will 
be  in  effect ; 
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(3)  that  amendments  have  been  made  in  provisions  for  estab¬ 
lishing  farm  acreage  allotments  which  will  cause  material  revision 
of  such  allotments  before  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  quotas 
are  in  effect ;  or 

(4)  that  a  marketing  quota  previously  proclaimed  for  such 
marketing  year  is  not  in  effect  because  of  disapproval  by  producers 
in  a  referendum  held  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  :  Provided ,  That 
if  such  producers  have  disapproved  national  marketing  quotas 
in  referenda  held  in  three  successive  years  subsequent  to  1952, 
thereafter  a  national  marketing  quota  shall  not  be  proclaimed 
hereunder  which  would  be  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  within 
the  three-year  period  for  which  national  marketing  quotas  previ¬ 
ously  proclaimed  were  disapproved  by  producers  in  a  referendum, 
unless  prior  to  November  10  of  the  marketing  year  one-fourth  or 
more  of  the  farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  crop  of 
tobacco  harvested  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing 
year  begins  petition  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  proclaim  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  each  of  the  next  three  succeeding  marketing  years. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  determine  and  announce,  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  December  with  respect  to  flue-cured  tobacco  and  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  February  with  respect  to  other  kinds  of 
tobacco,  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  which  is  in  effect  for  the  next  marketing 
year  in  terms  of  the  total  quantity  of  tobacco  which  may  be  marketed 
which  will  make  available  during  such  marketing  year  a  supply  of 
tobacco  equal  to  the  reserve  supply  level.  The  amount  of  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  so  announced  may,  not  later  than  the  following 
March  1,  be  increased  by  not  more  than  20  per  centum  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  such  increase  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  market 
demands  or  to  avoid  undue  restrictions  of  marketings  in  adjusting 
the  total  supply  to  the  reserve  supply  level. 

(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  proclamation  of  national  market¬ 
ing  quotas  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  refer¬ 
endum  of  farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  crop  of  tobacco 
harvested  immediately  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  referendum  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  such  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  such 
quotas  for  the  next  three  succeeding  marketing  years.  If  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  oppose  the  national  marketing  quotas, 
•juch  results  shall  be  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  and  the  national 
marketing  quotas  so  proclaimed  shall  not  be  in  effect  but  such  results 
shall  in  no  wise  affect  or  limit  the  subsequent  proclamation  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  a  referendum,  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  of  a 
national  marketing  quota. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  NATIONAL  MARKETING  QUOTA 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  national  marketing  quota  for  tobacco  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  312,  less  the  amount  to  be  allotted 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  total  production  of 
tobacco  in  each  State  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  (plus, 
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in  applicable  years,  the  normal  production  on  the  acreage  diverted 
under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs), 
with  such  adjustments  as  are  determined  to  be  necessary  to  make  cor¬ 
rection  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production,  for  small  farms,  and 
for  trends  in  production,  giving  due  consideration  to  seed  bed  and 
other  plant  diseases  during  such  five-year  period.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section  and  section  312  *  *  *  the  bui^ 
ley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  which  would  otherwise  be  established 
for  any  farm  having  a  burlev  acreage  allotment  in  1942  shall  not 
be  less  than  one-half  acre,  and  the  acreage  required  for  apportion¬ 
ment  under  this  proviso  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  National  and  State 
acreage  allotments. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  the  local  committees,  for 
the  allotment  of  the  marketing  quota  for  any  State  among  the  farms 
on  which  tobacco  is  produced,  on  the  basis  of  the  following:  Past 
marketing  of  tobacco,  making  due  allowance  for  drought,  flood,  hail, 
other  abnormal  weather  conditions,  plant  bed,  and  other  diseases; 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  tobacco; 
crop-rotation  practices;  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affect- 
mg  the  production  of  tobacco:  Provided ,  That,  except  for  farms 
on  which  for  the  first  time  in  five  years  tobacco  is  produced  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota  is  effective,  the  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  any  farm  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  either 
(1)  three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  in  the  case  of  flue-cured  to¬ 
bacco,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  in  the  case  of  other 
kinds  of  tobacco,  or  (2)  the  average  tobacco  production  for  the  farm 
during  the  preceding  three  years,  plus  the  average  normal  production 
of  any  tobacco  acreage  diverted  under  agricultural  adjustment  and 
conservation  programs  during  such  preceding  three  years. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  local  committees,  for 
the  allotment  of  not  in  excess  of  5  per  centum  of  the  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  (1)  to  farms  in  any  State  whether  it  has  a  State  quota  or 
not  on  which  for  the  first  time  in  five  years  tobacco  is  produced  to  be 
marketed  in  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  effective  and  (2)  for 
further  increase  of  allotments  to  small  farms  pursuant  to  the  proviso 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  on  the  basis  of  the  following:  Land, 
labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  tobacco ;  crop- 
rotation  practices ;  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting 
the  production  of  tobacco:  Provided ,  That  farm  marketing  quotas 
established  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  farms  on  which  tobacco 
is  produced  tor  the  first  time  in  five  years  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  farm  marketing  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  for  farms  which  are  similar  with  respect  to  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of 
tobacco,  crop-rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors 
affecting  the  production  of  tobacco. 

( d )  Farm  marketing  quotas  may  be  transferred  only  in  such  manner 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

,  (e)  In  case  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  the  national  quota  for  1938  is 
increased  by  a  number  of  pounds  required  to  provide  for  each  State  in 
addition  to  the  State  poundage  allotment  a  poundage  not  in  excess  of 
4  per  centum  of  the  allotment  which  shall  be  apportioned  in  amounts 
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which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  farms  in 
the  State  receiving  allotments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  which  the  Secretary  determines  are  inadequate  in  view  of  past 
production  of  tobacco,  and  for  each  year  by  a  number  of  pounds  suffi¬ 
cient  to  assure  that  any  State  receiving  a  State  poundage  allotment  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  shall  receive  a  minimum  State  poundage  allotment 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  equal  to  the  average  national  yield  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  five  years  of  five  hundred  acres  of  such  tobacco. 

(f)  (Applicable only  to  1938  crop.) 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  on  the  basis  of  average  yield  per  acre  of  tobacco  for  the  State 
during  the  five  years  last  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  national 
marketing  quota  is  proclaimed,  adjusted  for  abnormal  conditions  of 
production,  may  convert  the  State  marketing  quota  into  a  State  acreage 
allotment,  and  allot  the  same  through  the  local  committees  among 
farms  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) ,  using  past 
acreage  (harvested  and  diverted)  in  lieu  of  the  past  marketing  of 
tobacco ;  and  the  Secretary  on  the  ba«is  of  the  national  average  yield 
during  the  same  period,  similarly  adjusted,  may  also  convert  into  an 
acreage  allotment  the  amount  reserved  from  the  national  quota  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) ,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  factors 
set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  and  the  past  tobacco  experience  of  the  farm 
operator,  allot  the  same  through  the  local  committees  among  farms  on 
which  no  tobacco  was  produced  during  the  last  five  years.  Any  acre¬ 
age  of  tobacco  harvested  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
the  year  1955,  or  any  subsequent  crop  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  establishing  State  and  farm  acreage  allotments.  Except  for  farms 
last  mentioned  or  a  farm  operated,  controlled,  or  directed  by  a 
person  who  also  operates,  controls,  or  directs  another  farm  on  which 
tobacco  is  produced,  the  farm- acreage  allotment  shall  be  increased  by 
the  smaller  of  (1)  20  per  centum  of  such  allotment  or  (2)  the  percent¬ 
age  by  which  the  normal  yield  of  such  allotment  (as  determined 
through  the  local  committees  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  is  less  than  three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  in 
the  case  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of  tobacco :  Provided ,  That  the  normal  yield 
of  the  estimated  number  of  acres  so  added  to  farm  acreage  allotments 
in  any  State  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  State  marketing  quota 
in  applying  the  proviso  in  subsection  (a).  The  actual  production  of 
the  acreage  allotment  established  for  a  farm  pursuant  to  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  be  the  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  quota.  If  any  amount 
of  tobacco  shall  be  marketed  as  having  been  produced  on  the  acreage 
allotment  for  any  farm  which  in  fact  was  produced  on  a  different  farm, 
the  acreage  allotments  next  established  for  both  such  farms  shall  be 
reduced  by  that  percentage  which  such  amount  was  of  the  respective 
farm  marketing  quota,  except  that  such  reduction  for  any  such  farm 
shall  not  be  made  if  the  Secretary  through  the  local  committees  finds 
that  no  person  connected  with  such  farm  caused,  aided,  or  acquiesced 
in  such  marketing ;  and  if  proof  of  the  disposition  of  any  amount  of 
tobacco  is  not  furnished  as  required  by  the  Secretary,  or  if  any  pro¬ 
ducer  on  the  farm  files,  or  aids  or  acquiesces  in  the  filing  of,  any  false 
report  with  respect  to  the  acreage  of  tobacco  grown  on  the  farm 
required  by  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  acreage  allot- 
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ment  next  established  for  the  farm  on  which  such  tobacco  is  produced 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  percentage  similarly  computed. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  part  I,  any  per¬ 
son  who  owned  a  farm,  which  in  1940  or  thereafter  was  acquired  by 
the  United  States  for  national-defense  purposes,  and  who  owns  or 
acquires  one  or  more  other  farms,  shall,  upon  application  to  the  local 
committee,  be  entitled  to  have  an  allotment  for  any  one  of  such  other 
farms  owned  by  him  for  each  of  the  five  years  succeeding  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  equal  to  the  allotment  which  would  have  been 
made  to  such  farm  plus  the  allotment  which  would  have  been  made  to 
the  farm  acquired  by  the  United  States  except  for  such  acquisition: 
Provided ,  That  such  allotment  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
acreage  of  cropland  in  the  farm  in  the  case  of  flue-cured  tobacco, 
and  20  per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  cropland  in  the  farm,  in  the  case 
of  kinds  of  tobacco  other  than  flue-cured.  Any  farm  for  which  the 
allotment  has  been  determined  under  this  subsection  shall,  after  the 
end  of  such  five  years,  have  its  allotment  determined  on  the  basis  of 
I  past  acreage  of  tobacco,  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the 
production  of  tobacco,  crop-rotation  practices,  and  soil  and  other 
physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  tobacco:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  so 
long  as  there  is  any  penalty  due  and  unpaid,  or  a  failure  to  account  for 
the  disposition  of  tobacco  produced  on  the  farm  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  or  if  the  allotment  next  established  for  such  farm 
would  have  been  reduced  because  of  the  false  or  improper  identifica¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  produced  on  or  marketed  from  such  farm.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the  Secretary  from 
operating  any  allotment  pool  from  which  allotments  are  made  to 
share  tenants  or  sharecroppers  who  move  from  farms  acquired  by 
the  United  States  for  national-defense  purposes  to  other  farms  pur¬ 
chased  and  operated  by  such  persons. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  whenever 
after  investigation  the  Secretary  determines  with  respect  to  any  kind 
of  tobacco  that  a  substantial  difference  exists  in  the  usage  or  market 
outlets  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  types  comprising  such  kind  of 
tobacco  and  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  of  such  type  or  types  to  be 
.  produced  under  the  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  es- 
}  tablished  pursuant  to  this  section  would  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  for  estimated  market  demands  and  carry-over  re¬ 
quirements  for  such  type  or  types  of  tobacco,  the  Secretary  shall  in¬ 
crease  the  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  farms  produc¬ 
ing  such  type  or  types  of  tobacco  in  the  preceding  year  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  available  a  supply  of  such  type  or  types  of  tobacco 
adequate  to  meet  such  demands  and  carry-over  requirements.  The 
increases  in  farm  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  production  of  such  type  or  types  of  tobacco 
during  the  period  of  years  considered  in  establishing  farm  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  such  kind  of  tobacco.  The  addi¬ 
tional  production  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  established  for  such  kind  of  tobacco 
pursuant  to  section  312  of  this  Act.  The  increase  in  acreage  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  considered  in  establishing  future  State  or  farm 
acreage  allotments. 

27236 — 58 - 7 
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(j)  In  establishing  farm  acreage  allotments  for  burley  tobacco 
crops  for  the  years  1956,  1957,  and  1958  the  acreage  allotment  for 
any  farm  which  has  not  been  retired  from  agricultural  production 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  acreage  allotment  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  established  because  the  harvested  acreage  was  less  than  the 
allotted  acreage  unless  the  acreage  harvested  wTas  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  allotted  acreage  in  each  of  the  preceding  five  years, 
in  which  event  it  shall  not  be  reduced  for  such  reason  to  less  thaji 
the  largest  acreage  harvested  in  any  year  in  such  five-year  penod. 

( j )  [sic]  The  production  of  tobacco  on  a  farm  in  1955  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  year  for  which  no  farm  acreage  allotment  was  established  shall 
not  make  the  farm  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  an  old  farm  under  sub- 
sections  (b)  and  (g)  hereof:  Provided ,  however ,  That  by  reason  of 
such  production  the  farm  need  not  be  considered  as  ineligible  for  a 
new  farm  allotment  under  subsections  (c)  and  (g)  hereof,  but  such 
production  shall  not  be  deemed  past  tobacco  experience  foi  any 
producer  on  the  farm. 


PENALTIES 

Sec.  314.  (a)  The  marketing  of  any  kind  of  tobacco  in  excess  of 
the  marketing  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  the  tobacco  is  produced 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  75  per  centum  of  the  average  market 
price  (calculated  to  the  nearest  whole  cent)  for  such  kind  of  tobacco 
for  the  immediately  preceding  marketing  year.  Such  penalty  shall 
be  paid  by  the  person  who  acquired  such  tobacco  from  the  producer 
but  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  may  be  deducted  by  the  buyer 
from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  in  case  such  tobacco  is  marketed 
by  sale;  or,  if  the  tobacco  is  marketed  by  the  producer  through  a 
warehouseman  or  other  agent,  such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  such  ware¬ 
houseman  or  agent  who  may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  pen¬ 
alty  from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer :  Provided ,  That  in  case  any 
tobacco  is  marketed  directly  to  any  person  outside  the  United  States 
the  penalty  shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by  the  producer.  If  any  pro¬ 
ducer  falsely  identifies  or  fails  to  account  for  the  disposition  of  any 
tobacco,  an  amount  of  tobacco  equal  to  the  normal  yield  of  the  number 
of  acres  harvested  in  excess  of  the  farm-acreage  allotment  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  marketed  in  execess  of  the  marketing  quota  for 
the  farm,  and  the  penalty  in  respect  thereof  shall  be  paid  and  re¬ 
mitted  by  the  producer.  Tobacco  carried  over  by  the  producer  thereof 
from  one  marketing  year  to  another  may  be  marketed  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  penalty  imposed  by  this  section  if  the  total  amount,  of 
tobacco  available  for  marketing  from  the  farm  in  the  marketing 
year  from  which  the  tobacco  is  carried  over  did  not  exceed  the  farm 
marketing  quota  established  for  the  farm  for  such  marketing  year  (or 
which  would  have  been  established  if  marketing  quotas  had  been  in 
effect  for  such  marketing  year),  or  if  the  tobacco  so  carried  over  does 
not  exceed  the  normal  production  of  that  number  of  acres  by  which 
the  harvested  acreage  of  tobacco  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
marketing  year  begins  is  less  than  the  farm-acreage  allotment. 
Tobacco  produced  in  a  calendar  year  in  which  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  therein  shall  be  subject  to 
such  quotas  even  though  it  is  marketed  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 
marketing  year  begins. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  collection  of  the  penalty  upon  a 
proportion  of  each  lot  of  tobacco  marketed  from  the  farm  equal  to 
the  proportion  which  the  tobacco  available  for  marketing  from  the 
farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  is  of  the  total  amount  of 
tobacco  available  for  marketing  from  the  farm  if  satisfactory  proof 
is  not  furnished  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  such  excess  tobacco 
prior  to  the  marketing  of  any  tobacco  from  the  farm.  All  funds 
collected  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  deposit 
account  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  until  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year  next  succeeding  that  in  which  the  funds  are  collected, 
and  upon  certification  by  the  Secretary  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  such 
special  deposit  account  to  persons  designated  by  the  Secretary  the 
amount  by  which  the  penalty  collected  exceeds  the  amount  of  penalty 
due  upon  tobacco  marketed  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  for 
any  farm.  Such  special  account  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  basis  for,  the  amount  of,  and  the  person  entitled  to  receive 
a  payment  from  such  account,  when  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

[part  n — ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS — CORN] 

Part  II  Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas — feed  grains 

LEGISLATIVE  FINDING 

Sec.  321.  Corn  is  a  basic  source  of  food  for  the  Nation,  and  corn 
produced  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  moves  almost  wholly 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  the  form  of  corn,  livestock  and 
livestock  products. 

Abnormally  excessive  and  abnormally  deficient  supplies  of  corn 
acutely  and  directly  affect,  burden,  and  obstruct  interstate  and  for¬ 
eign  commerce  in  corn,  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  When 
abnormally  excessive  supplies  exist,  transportation  facilities  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  are  overtaxed,  and  the  handling  and  proc- 
essmg  facilities  through  which  the  flow  of  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  in  corn,  livestock,  and  livestock  products  is  directed  ^become 
acutely  congested.  _  Abnormally  deficient  supplies  result  in  substan¬ 
tial  decreases  m  livestock  production  and  in  an  inadequate  flow  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
with  the  consequence  of  unreasonably  high  prices  to  consumers. 

Violent  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  available  suppiy  of 
corn  disrupt  the  balance  between  the  supply  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  moving  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  the  supply 
of  corn  available  for  feeding.  When  available  supplies  of  com  are 
excessive,  corn  prices  are  low  and  farmers  overexpand  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  in  order  to  find  outlets  for  corn.  Such  expansion,  together 
with  the  relative  scarcity  and  high  price  of  corn,  forces  farmers  to 
market  abnormally  excessive  supplies  of  livestock  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  at  sacrifice  prices,  endangering  the  financial  stability  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  overtaxing  handling  and  processing  facilities  through 
which  the  flow  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  livestock  and 
livestock  products  is  directed.  Such  excessive  marketings  deplete 
livestock  on  farms,  and  livestock  marketed  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  consequently  becomes  abnormally  low,  with  resultant  high 
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prices  to  consumers  and  danger  to  the  financial  stability  of  persons 
engaged  in  transporting,  handling,  and  processing  livestock  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce.  These  high  prices  in  turn  result  in 
another  overexpansion  of  livestock  production. 

Recurring  violent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  coni  resulting  from 
corresponding  violent  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  corn  directly  affect 
the  movement  of  livestock  in  interstate  commerce  from  the  range  cat¬ 
tle  regions  to  the  regions  where  livestock  is  fattened  for  market  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  also  directly  affect  the  move¬ 
ment  in  interstate  commerce  of  corn  marketed  as  corn  which  is  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  regions  where  produced  to  the  regions  where  livestock 
is  fattened  for  market  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Substantially  all  the  corn  moving  in  interstate  commerce,  substan¬ 
tially  all  the  corn  fed  to  livestock  transported  in  interstate  commerce 
for  fattening,  and  substantially  all  the  corn  fed  to  livestock  marketed 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  is  produced  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area.  Substantially  all  the  corn  produced  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount  used  for  farm  consumption,  is  either  sold  or  transported 
in  interstate  commerce,  or  is  fed  to  livestock  transported  in  interstate 
commerce  for  feeding,  or  is  fed  to  livestock  marketed  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Almost  all  the  corn  produced  outside  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn-producing  area  is  either  consumed,  or  is.  fed  to  livestock 
which  is  consumed,  in  the  State  in  which  such  corn  is  produced. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  production  and  marketing  of  corn  and 
the  livestock  products  of  corn  are  such  that,  without  Federal  assist¬ 
ance,  farmers,  individually  or  in  cooperation,  cannot  effectively  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  disparities  between  the  supplies  of  livestock 
moving  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  the  supply  of  corn 
available  for  feeding,  and  provide  for  orderly  marketing  of  corn  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  livestock  and  livestock  products 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  . 

The  national  public  interest  requires  that  the  burdens  on  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  above  described  be  removed  by  the  exercise  of 
Federal  power.  By  reason  of  the  administrative  and  physical  im¬ 
practicability  of  regulating  the  movement  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  the  inadequacy  of  any  ^ 
such  regulation  to  remove  such  burdens,  such  power  can  be  feasibly 
exercised  only  by  providing  for  the  withholding  from  market  of 
excessive  and  burdensome  supplies  of  corn  in  times  of  excessive  pro¬ 
duction,  and  providing  a  reserve  supply  of  corn  available  for  market 
in  times  of  deficient  production,  in  order  that  a  stable  and  continuous 
flow  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  may  at  all  times  be  assured  and  maintained. 

NATIONAL  AND  FARM  FEED  GRAIN  BASES;  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS; 

CONSERVATION  BASE 

Sec.  322.  (a)  Prior  to  December  1 , 1958,  the  Secretary  shall  estab¬ 
lish  for  each  fartn  'producing  feed  grains  in  the  United  States  a  farm 
feed  grain  base  for  1959 ,  1960 ,  and  1961.  The  national  feed  grain 
base  shall  be  one  hundred  and  trco  million  acres.  Such  national  feed 
grain  base  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on 
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the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  ( planted  and  diverted)  m  such 
States  during  the  years  1955 ,  1956 ,  and  1957 ,  with  adjustments  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas  involved  and  for  trends 
in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  practices.  The  feed  grain  base  for  each  S tate  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  feed 
arains  ( planted  and  diverted)  in  such  counties  during  the  years  Uoo , 
1956  and  1957  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in 
the  local  areas  invoiced  and  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period 
and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices.  1  he  feed  9™™ 
base  for  the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary ,  through  the 
local  committees ,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  feed  grains  ( planted  and  diverted ),  tillable  acreage, 
crop  rotation  practices ,  type  of  soil ,  and  topography ,  with  adjustments 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas  involved  and  for 

the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices. 

lb)  Prior  to  December  1 ,  1958 ,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  for 
each  farm  producing  feed  grains  in  the  United  States  a  conservation 
base  included  in  which  shall  be  the  average  of  all  farm  acreage  uti¬ 
lized  during  the  years  1955 ,  1956 ,  and  1957  for  farm  buildings ,  pri¬ 
vate  roads ,  icoodlands ,  permanent  pasture ,  marshland ,  and  all  acreage 
not  in  cultivation ,  but  not  including  tame  hay  acreage  or  rotational 

pasture^ or  ^  ^  crop  years  commencing  January  1 , 1959, 

the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  which  shall  be  the  acreage  required  to  keep  feed  grain  produc¬ 
tion  in  balance  with  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  t  or  1959 
the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be  eighty-one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  acres;  for  1960  and  1961  the  national  feed  gram 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  not  less  than  eighty-one.  million  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  acres  nor  more  than  ninety-one  million  eight  hurulred 
thousand  acres.  The  national  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
announced  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  November  1  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  allotment  is  determined. 

(d)  The  Secretary  through  the  State  and  local  committees  shall 
apportion  the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  among  farms  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  and  diverted 
from  the  production  of  feed  grains  under  agricultural  adjustment  and 
conservation  programs  during  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957 ,  and  on 
the  basis  of  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and 
topography,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  m  the 
local  areas  involved  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil  conservation  prac- 

ttC6S. 

(e)  The  farm  feed  grain  allotment  for  any  farm  for  1959,  i960, 
and  1961  shall  be  the  allotment  as  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  provisions  less  the  number  of  acres,  if  any,  by  which  the 
producers  on  the  farm  agree,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Feed 
Grains  Act  of  1958,  to  reduce  their  acreage  below  their  allotment  as 
determined  by  the  forgoing  provisions:  Provided,  That  for  1959, 
I960 ,  and  1961  the  ratio  of  the  farm  feed  grain  allotment  to.  the  farm 
feed  grain  base  shall  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  national  feed 
grain  allotment  to  the  national  feed  grain  base. 
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(/)  The  Secretary  through  the  State  and  local  committees  shall  ap¬ 
portion  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  acres  among  farms  on 
which  feed  grains  have  not  been  produced  during  any  of  the  years 
1955,  1956,  and  1957  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres  on  the  farm,  type 
of  soil ,  topography,  taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  devoted  to 
feed  grain  production  on  adjacent  farms  during  the  years  1955, 1956 , 
and  1957.  The  acreage  so  apportioned  shall  be  part  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  of  feed  grains. 

AMOUNT  OF  FARM  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  323.  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains 
shall  be  the  actual  production  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  less  the 
normal  production  of  the  acerage  planted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  The  normal  production 
from  such  excess  acreage  shall  be  known  as  the  “ farm  marketing  ex¬ 
cess'''' :  Provided ,  That  the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  not  be  larger 
than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual  production  of  feed  grains  on 
the  farm  exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  if  the  producer  establishes  such  actual  production  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary. 


PENALTIES 

Sec.  321.  («)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  with 
respect  to  any  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  bushel. 

(b)  The  farm  marketing  excess  of  feed  grains  shall  be  regarded 
as  available  for  marketing  and  the  amount  of  penalty  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  upon  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  on  the  farm  planted 
to  feed  grains  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  If  a  down¬ 
ward  adjustment  in  the  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  made 
pursuant  to  the  proviso  in  section  323,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  computed  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess 
before  such  adjustment  and  as  computed  upon  the  adjusted  marketing 
excess  shall  be  returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

(c)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty 
shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the  date  of 
payment  of  such  penalty. 

(d)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  paid,  all 
feed  grain  produced  on  the  farm  and  marketed  by  the  producer  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  provided  by  this  section,  and  a  lien  on  the 
entire  crop  of  feed  grains  produced  on  the  farm  shall  be  in  effect  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  feed  grains  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  does  not 
exceed  the  highest  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  during  the  years 
1955,  1956,  and  1957,  but  not  in  excess  of  thirty  acres  unless  the  feed 
grain  producers  on  the  farm  apply  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  on  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act 
of  1958. 
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(f)  Producers  who  knowingly  and  falsely  certify  as  to  their  eligi¬ 
bility  to  vote  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant  to  subtitle  II  of 
the  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 

$500.  ,  ,  _ 

Sec.  326.  (a)  Whenever  in  any  county  or  other  area  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  actual  production  of  corn  plus  the  amount  of  corn  stored 
under  seal  in  such  county  or  other  area  is  less  than  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  marketing  percentage  of  the  farm  acreage  allotments  in 
such  county  or  other  area,  the  Secretary  shall  terminate  farm  market¬ 
ing  quotas  for  corn  in  such  county  or  other  area. 

(b)  Whenever,  upon  any  farm,  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage 
of  corn  is  less  than  the  normal  production  of  the  marketing  percentage 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  there  may  be  marketed,  without  pen¬ 
alty,  from  such  farm  an  amount  of  corn  from  the  corn  stored  under 
seal  pursuant  to  section  324  which,  together  with  the  actual  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  then  current  crop,  will  equal  the  normal  production  of 

)  the  marketing  percentage  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

(c)  Whenever,  in  any  marketing  year,  marketing  quotas  are  not 
in  effect  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  corn  produced  in  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins,  all  marketing  quotas  ap¬ 
plicable  to  previous  crops  of  com  shall  be  terminated. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  CORN -PRODUCING  AREA 

Sec.  327.  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  ascertain  and  proclaim  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area. 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  328.  The  acreage  allotment  of  corn  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
be  that  acreage  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  which,  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  yield  for  corn  in  such  area  during  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  such  calendar  year,  adjusted  for  abnor- 
mal  weather  conditions,  will  produce  an  amount  of  corn  in  such  area 
which  the  Secretary  determines  wall,  together  with  corn  produced  in 
the  United  States  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  and 
|  corn  imported,  make  available  a  supply  for  the  marketing  yearjoe- 
ginning  in  such  calendar  year,  equal  to  the  normal  supply.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  proclaim  such  acreage  allotment  not  later  than  February 
1  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  such  acreage  allotment  was  deter¬ 
mined. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  329.  (a)  The  acreage  allotment  for  corn  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the  commercial  coin-producing 
area  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production  of  com  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  apportionment  is  determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years, 
the  acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  con¬ 
servation  programs),  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  soil-conservation  practices :  Provided ,  That  any  downward 
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adjustment  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices  shall  not 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  total  acreage  allotment  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  made  to  such  county. 

(b)  The  acreage  allotment  to  the  county  for  corn  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committees,  among  the 
farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation 
practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography. 

PART  III — MARKETING  QUOTAS — WHEAT 
LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 

Sec.  331.  Wheat  is  a  basic  source  of  food  for  the  Nation,  is  pro¬ 
duced  throughout  the  United  States  by  more  than  a  million  farmers, 
is  sold  on  the  country-wide  market  and,  as  wheat  or  flour,  flows  almost 
entirely  through  instrumentalities  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
from  producers  to  consumers. 

Abnormally  excessive  and  abnormally  deficient  supplies  of  wheat 
on  the  country-wide  market  acutely  and  directly  affect,  burden,  and 
obstruct  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Abnormally  excessive 
supplies  overtax  the  facilities  of  interstate  and  foreign  transportation, 
congest  terminal  markets  and  milling  centers  in  the  flow  of  wheat 
from  producers  to  consumers,  depress  the  price  of  wheat  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  otherwise  disrupt  the  orderly  marketing 
of  such  commodity  in  such  commerce.  Abnormally  deficient  supplies 
result  in  an  inadequate  flow  of  wheat  and  it?  products  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  with  consequent  injurious  effects  to  the  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  such  commerce  and  with  excessive  increases  in  the  prices 
of  wheat  and  its  products  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  that  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  wheat  and  its  products  be  protected  from  such  burden¬ 
some  surpluses  and  distressing  shortages,  and  that  a  supply  of  wheat 
be  maintained  which  is  adequate  to  meet  domestic  consumption  and 
export  requirements  in  years  of  drought,  flood,  and  other  adverse 
conditions  as  well  as  in  years  of  plenty,  and  that  the  soil  resources 
of  the  Nation  be  not  wasted  in  the  production  of  such  burdensome 
surpluses.  Such  surpluses  result  in  disastrously  low  prices  of  wheat 
and  other  grains  to  wheat  producers,  destroy  the  purchasing  power  of 
grain  producers  for  industrial  products,  and  reduce  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  assets  supporting  the  national  credit  structure.  Such 
shortages  of  wheat  result  in  unreasonably  high  prices  of  flour  and 
bread  to  consumers  and  loss  of  market  outlets  by  wheat  producers. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  production  and  marketing  of  wheat 
are  such  that,  without  Federal  assistance,  farmers,  individually  or 
in  cooperation,  cannot  effectively  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  sur¬ 
pluses  and  shortages  and  the  burdens  on  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  resulting  therefrom,  maintain  normal  supplies  of  wheat,  or 
provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  thereof  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

The  provisions  of  this  Part  affording  a  cooperative  plan  to  wheat 
producers  are  necessary  in  order  to  minimize  recurring  surpluses  and 
shortages  of  wheat  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  adequate  reserve  supplies  thereof,  and  provide 
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for  an  adequate  flow  of  wheat  and  its  products  in  interstate  and  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  The  provisions  hereof  for  regulation  of  marketings 
by5  producers  of  wheat  whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  supply  of 
such  commodity  exists  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  an  orderly 
flow  of  wheat  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  under  such  condi¬ 
tions. 

PROCLAMATIONS  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  332.  Not  later  than  May  15  of  each  calendar  year  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  ascertain  and  proclaim  the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
the  ciop  of  wheat  produced  in  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 

NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  333.  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  that  acreage  which  the  Secretary  determines  will,  on  the 
basis  of  the  national  average  yield  for  wheat,  produce  an  amount 
thereof  adequate,  together  with  the  estimated  carry-over  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  and  imports,  to  make 
available  a  supply  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to  a  normal  year’s 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus  30  per  centum  thereof.  The 
national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  for  any  year  shall  be  not  less 
than  fifty-five  million  acres. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  334.  (a)  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  re¬ 
serve  of  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as 
provided  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  seeded  for  the 
production  of  wheat  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is 
determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under 
previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs),  with 
adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  acre¬ 
age  during  such  period :  Provided ,  That  in  establishing  State  acreage 
allotments  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  plus  the 
acreage  diverted  for  1959  and  any  subsequent  year  for  any  farm  on 
which  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to 
avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of 
wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  for  determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such 
year,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  de¬ 
pleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  State  wheat  acreage  allotments  subsequent 
to  such  depletion  the  seeded  plus  diverted  acreage  of  wheat  for  the 
farm  for  the  year  in  which  the  excess  was  produced  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  year.  The  reserve  acre¬ 
age  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used 
to  make  allotments  to  counties,  in  addition  to  the  county  allotments 
made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
needs  of  counties  for  additional  allotment  because  of  reclamation  and 
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other  new  areas  coining  into  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  ten 
calendar  years  ending  with  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national 
acreage  allotment  is  proclaimed. 

(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to 
exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  counties  in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  seeded 
for  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted 
under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs), 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  in  acre¬ 
age  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices:  Provided ,  That  in  establishing  county  acreage  allotments 
the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  di¬ 
verted  for  1959  and  any  subsequent  year  for  any  farm  on  which  the 
entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of  wheat 
determined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
for  determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such  year,  but  if 
any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted  and  pen¬ 
alty  Ibecomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  county  acreage  allotments  subsequent  to  such  depletion 
the  seeded  plus  diverted  acreage  of  wheat  for  the  farm  for  the  year 
in  which  the  excess  was  produced  shall  be  reduced  to  the  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment  for  such  year. 

(c)  The  allotment  to  the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  through  the  local  committees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county 
on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  wheat  tillable  acres,  crop-rotation  prac¬ 
tices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography.  Not  more  than  3  per  centum 
of  the  State  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  wheat 
has  not  been  planted  during  any  of  the  three  marketing  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  allotment  is  made. 
For  the  purpose  of  establishing  farm  acreage  allotments — (i)  the 
past  acreage  of  wheat  on  any  farm  for  1958  shall  be  the  base  acreage 
determined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  determining  1958  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments;  (ii)  if 
subsequent  to  the  determination  of  such  base  acreage  the  1958  wheat 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  is  increased  through  administrative, 
review,  or  court  proceedings,  the  1958  farm  base  acreage  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  in  the  same  proportion;  and  (iii)  the  past  acreage  of  wheat 
for  1959  and  any  subsequent  year  shall  be  the  wheat  acreage  on  the 
farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment,  plus, 
in  the  case  of  any  farm  which  is  in  compliance  with  its  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment,  the  acreage  diverted  under  such  wheat  allotment 
programs :  Provided ,  That  for  1959  and  subsequent  years  in  the  case 
of  any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess 
is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable 
regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty,  the  past 
acreage  of  wheat  for  the  year  in  which  such  farm  marketing  excess  is 
so  delivered  or  stored  shall  be  the  farm  base  acreage  of  wheat  deter¬ 
mined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
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determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such  year,  but  if  any 
part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty 
becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  subsequent  to  such  depletion  the 
past  acreage  of  wheat  for  the  farm  for  the  year  in  which  the  excess 
was  produced  shall  be  reduced  to  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment 
for  such  year. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  allot¬ 
ments  established,  or  which  would  have  been  established,  for  any 
farm  acquired  in  1950  or  thereafter  by  the  United  States  for  national- 
defense  purposes  shall  be  placed  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be 
used  only  to  establish  allotments  for  other  farms  owned  or  acquired 
by  the  owner  of  the  farm  so  acquired  by  the  United  States.  The 
allotment  so  made  for  any  farm,  including  a  farm  on  which  wheat 
has  not  been  planted  during  any  of  the  three  marketing  years  preced¬ 
ing  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  allotment  is  made,  shall  compare 
with  the  allotments  established  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which 
are  similar  except  for  the  past  acreage  of  wheat. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  increase  the  farm  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for 
the  1957  crop  of  wheat  for  farms  located  in  counties  in  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  and  California, 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  counties  which  (1)  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  durum  wheat  (class  II)  and  (2)  have  produced  such  wheat 
for  commercial  food  products  during  one  or  more  of  the  five  years 
1952  through  1956.  The  increase  in  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for 
any  farm  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  production  of  durum  wheat 
(class  II)  on  such  increased  acreage.  The  increased  allotment  shall 
be  determined  by  adding  to  the  allotment  established  without  regard 
to  this  subsection  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “original  allotment”) 
an  acreage  equal  to  the  acreage  by  which  the  original  allotment  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  1957  acreage  on  the  farm  of  classes  of  wheat  other  than 
durum  wheat  (class  II)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “other  wheat”), 
but  such  increased  allotment  shall  not  exceed  the  smaller  of  the  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm  well  suited  to  wheat  or  the  wheat  acreage  on  the 
farm:  Provided ,  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  (1)  the 
original  allotment  for  each  farm  shall  be  not  less  than  fifteen  acres, 
and  (2)  varieties  of  class  II  (durum  wheat)  known  as  “Golden  Ball” 
and  “Peliss”  shall  be  regarded  as  “other  wheat.”  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection,  (1)  no  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  increased  under  this  subsection  by  more  than  sixty  acres,  and  (2) 
no  acreage  allotment  shall  be  increased  under  this  subsection  for  any 
farm  on  which  the  producer  knowingly  devotes  to  the  production 
of  other  wheat  an  acreage  in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  without  regard  to  this  subsection  (and  particularly  without 
regard  to  clause  (1)  of  the  foregoing  proviso) . 

The  increases  m  wheat  acreage  allotments  authorized  by  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  National,  State,  and  county  wheat 
acreage  allotments,  and  the  acreage  of  durum  wheat  (class  II)  on 
such  increased  allotments  shall  not  be  considered  in  establishing  future 
State,  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments. 
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The  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  (7  U.  S.  C.  1340  (6)),  and  section  326  (b)  of  this 
Act,  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  storage  amount  of  wheat  shall 
apply  to  the  allotment  for  the  farm  established  without  regard  to 
this  subsection  and  not  to  the  increased  allotment  under  this  sub¬ 
section. 

For  the  purpose  of  applying  section  103  (a)  (1)  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  (relating  to  participation  in  the  acreage  reserve)  to  any  farm 
receiving  an  increased  allotment  under  this  subsection — 

(1)  the  “farm  acreage  allotment”  shall  be  the  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  without  regard  to  this  subsection  and  not  the  increased 
allotment  under  this  subsection,  and 

(2)  each  acre  planted  to  durum  wheat  (class  II)  shall  count 
as  one-half  acre  of  wheat. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  “wheat  acreage  on  the  farm”  shall 
include  acreage  in  the  wheat  acreage  reserve. 

(f)  Any  part  of  any  1955,  1956,  or  1957  farm  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  on  which  wheat  will  not  be  planted  and  which  is  voluntarily  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  county  committee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  allotment 
to  such  farm  and  may  be  reapportioned  by  the  county  committee  to 
other  farms  in  the  same  county  receiving  allotments  in  amounts  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  county  committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis 
of  past  acreage  of  wheat  tillable  acres,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of 
soil,  and  topography.  If  all  of  the  allotted  acreage  voluntarily  sur¬ 
rendered  is  not  needed  in  the  county,  the  county  committee  may  sur¬ 
render  the  excess  acreage  to  the  State  committee  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  State  acreage  reserve  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  Any  allotment  transferred  under  this  provision  shall  be 
regarded  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  as  having 
been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which  transferred  rather  than  on  the 
farm  to  which  transferred,  except  that  this  shall  not  operate  to  make 
the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  was  transferred  eligible  for  an 
allotment  as  having  wheat  planted  thereon  during  the  three-year  base 
period :  Provided ,  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
any  part  of  any  1955,  1956,  or  1957  farm  acreage  allotment  may  be 
permanently  released  in  writing  to  the  county  committee  by  the  owner 
and  operator  of  the  farm,  and  reapportioned  as  provided  herein. 
Acreage  surrendered,  reapportioned  under  this  subsection,  and  planted 
shall  be  credited  to  the  State  and  county  in  determining  future  acreage 
allotments. 

(g)  If  the  county  committee  determines  that  any  producer  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  seeding  wheat  for  harvest  as  grain  in  his  usual  planting 
season  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  the  operator 
of  the  farm  notifies  the  county  committee  not  later  than  December  1 
in  any  area  where  only  winter  wheat  is  grown,  or  June  1  in  the  spring 
wheat  area  (including  an  area  where  both  spring  and  winter  wheat  are 
grown),  that  he  does  not  intend  to  seed  his  full  wheat  allotment  for 
the  crop  year  because  of  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  the  en¬ 
tire  farm  wheat  allotment  for  such  year  shall  be  regarded  as  wheat 
acreage  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments :  Provided ,  That  if  any  producer  on  a  farm 
obtains  a  reduction  in  the  storage  amount  of  any  previous  crop  of 
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wheat  by  reason  of  underplanting  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Con¬ 
gress  (7  U.  S.  C.  1340  (6)),  or  by  reason  of  producing  less  than  the 
normal  production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  pursuant  to 
section  326  (b)  of  this  Act,  this  provision  may  not  be  made  applicable 
to  such  farm  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  wheat  for  which  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  was  established. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  acreage  in  the 
commercial  wheat-producing  area  seeded  to  wheat  for  harvest  as  grain 
in  1958  or  thereafter  in  excess  of  acreage  allotments  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  establishing  future  State  and  county  acreage  allotments  except 
as  prescribed  in  the  provisos  to  the  first  sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b) ,  respectively,  of  this  section.  The  planting  on  a  farm  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  wheat-producing  area  of  wheat  of  the  1958  or  any  subsequent 
crop  for  which  no  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  was  established  shall 
not  make  the  farm  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  an  old  farm  pursuant 
to  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  nor  shall  such 
farm  by  reason  of  such  planting  be  considered  ineligible  for  an  allot¬ 
ment  as  a  new  farm  under  the  second  sentence  of  such  subsection. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shall  increase  the  acreage  allotments  for  the  1958  and  1959  crops  of 
wheat  for  farms  in  the  irrigable  portion  of  the  area  known  as  the 
Tulelake  division  of  the  Klamath  project  of  California  located  in 
Modoc  and  Siskiyou  Counties,  California,  as  defined  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  area.  The  increase  for  the  area  for  each  such 
crop  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  total  allotments  established 
for  farms  in  the  area  for  the  particular  crop  without  regard  to  this 
subsection,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  original  allotments,  an  acre¬ 
age  sufficient  to  make  available  for  each  such  crop  a  total  allotment 
of  eight  thousand  acres  for  the  area.  The  additional  allotments  made 
available  by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  National,  State 
and  county  allotments  otherwise  established  under  this  Act,  but  the 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  pursuant  to  such  increased  allotments  shall 
be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments.  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  the  additional 
allotment  acreage  made  available  under  this  subsection  between 
Modoc  and  Siskiyou  Counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  for 
additional  allotments  for  the  portion  of  the  area  in  each  county. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  allot  such  additional  acreage  to  individual 
farms  in  the  area  for  which  an  application  for  an  increased  acreage 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres,  crop  rotation  practices,  type 
of  soil  and  topography,  and  taking  into  account  the  original  allotment 
for  the  farm,  if  any.  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  wheat  acreage  reserve  program  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any 
year  for  which  such  farm  receives  an  additional  allotment  under  this 
subsection ;  and  no  wheat  produced  on  such  farm  in  such  year  shall 
be  eligible  for  price  support.  The  increase  in  the  wheat  acreage 
allotment  for  any  farm  under  this  subsection  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  the  production  of  durum  wheat  (class  II)  on  such  increased 
acreage. 
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MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  335.  (a)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines — 

( 1 )  that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  be¬ 
ginning  in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  for 
such  marketing  year  by  more  than  20  per  centum;  or 

(2)  that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  end¬ 
ing  in  such  calendar  year  is  not  less  than  the  normal  supply  for 
the  marketing  year  so  ending,  and  that  the  average  farm  price  for 
wheat  for  three  successive  months  of  the  marketing  year  so  ending 
does  not  exceed  66  per  centum  of  parity 

the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  May  15  of  such  calendar  year,  pro¬ 
claim  such  fact  and,  during  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1  of 
the  next  succeeding  calendar  year  and  continuing  throughout  such 
marketing  year,  a  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  with 
respect  to  the  marketing  of  wheat.  Marketing  quotas  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  shall  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  wheat  harvested  in  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins  notwithstanding  that 
the  wheat  is  marketed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year. 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  shall 
be  equal  to  a  normal  year’s  domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus 
30  per  centum  thereof,  less  the  sum  of  (1)  the  estimated  carry-over 
of  wheat  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  and  (2)  the  estimated  amount  of  wheat 
which  will  be  used  on  farms  as  seed  or  livestock  feed  during  the 
marketing  year. 

(c)  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  farm  for  any  marketing 
year  shall  be  a  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

( 1 )  A  number  of  bushels  equal  to  the  normal  production  or  the 
actual  production,  whichever  is  the  greater,  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment;  and 

(2)  A  number  of  bushels  equal  to  the  amount,  or  part  thereof, 
of  wheat  from  any  previous  crop  which  the  farmer  has  on  hand 
which,  had  such  amount,  or  part  thereof,  been  marketed  during 
the  preceding  marketing  year  in  addition  to  the  wheat  actually 

keted  during  such  preceding  marketing  year,  could  have  been 


mar 

mar 


ieted  without  penalty. 


(3)  Any  farmer  who  does  not  market  wheat  in  excess  of  the 
normal  production  or  the  actual  production,  whichever  is  the 
greater,  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  not  be  subject  to 
penalty  under  the  provisions  of  section  339.  Any  farmer  who 
stores,  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  an 
amount  of  wheat  which  is  less  than  the  amount  subject  to  penalty, 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  marketed  the  amount  of  such  wheat 
subject  to  penalty  which  is  not  so  stored. 

(d)  No  farm  marketing  quota  with  respect  to  wheat  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  in  any  marketing  year  to  any  farm  on  which  the  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  of  the  current  crop  is 
less  than  two  hundred  bushels. 

(e)  If,  for  any  marketing  year,  the  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
for  any  State  is  twenty-five  thousand  acres  or  less,  the  Secretary,  in 
order  to  promote  efficient  administration  of  this  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
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tural  Act  of  1949,  may  designate  such  State  as  outside  the  commercial 
wheat-producing  area  for  such  marketing  year.  No  farm  marketing 
quota  or  acreage  allotment  with  respect  to  wheat  under  this  title 
shall  be  applicable  in  such  marketing  year  to  any  farin  m  any  State 
so  designated ;  and  no  acreage  allotment  in  any  other  State  shall  be 
increased  by  reason  of  such  designation.  Notice  of  any  such  designa¬ 
tion  shall  be  published  in  the  F ederal  Register. 

(f )  The  Secretary,  upon  application  made  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  him,  shall  exempt  producers  from  any  obligation  under 
this  Act  to  pay  the  penalty  on,  deliver  to  the  Secretary,  or  store  the 
farm  marketing  excess  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
harvested  in  1958  or  any  subsequent  year  on  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  That  the  total  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  does  not  exceed 
30  acres :  Provided ,  however ,  That  this  condition  shall  not  apply 
to  farms  operated  by  and  as  part  of  State  or  county  institutions 
or  religious  or  eleemosynary  institutions ; 

(2)  That  none  of  such  crop  of  wheat  is  removed  from  such 
farm  except  to  be  processed  for  use  as  human  food  or  livestock 
feed  on  such  farm  and  none  of  such  crop  is  sold  or  exchanged 
for  goods  or  services ; 

(3)  That  such  entire  crop  of  wheat  is  used  on  such  farm  for 
seed,  human  food,  or  feed  for  livestock,  including  poultry,  owned 
by  any  such  producer,  or  a  subsequent  owner  or  operator  of  the 
farm;  and 

(4)  That  such  producers  and  their  successors  comply  with 
all  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  compliance  with  the.  foregoing  conditions. 

Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions  shall  cause  the 
exemption  to  become  immediately  null  and  void  unless  such  failure  is 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  such  producers  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event  an  exemption  becomes  null  and 
void  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  applicable  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  exemption  had  not  been  granted.  No  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  a  crop 
covered  by  an  exemption  hereunder  shall  be  considered  in  determining 
any  subsequent  wheat  acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quota  for  such 
farm  and  the  estimated  production  from  such  excess  acreage  shall  not 
be  included  in  total  supply  and  normal  supply  in  the  determination  of 
future  marketing  quotas  and  level  of  price  support.  No  producer 
exempted  under  this  section  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum 
under  section  336  with  respect  to  the  next  subsequent  crop  of  wheat. 

REFERENDUM 

Sec.  336.  Between  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  any  proclamation  of 
any  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  and  July  25,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  ballot,  of  farmers  who  will  be 
subject  to  the  quota  specified  therein  to  determine  whether  such 
farmers  favor  or  oppose  such  quota.  If  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose  such  quota,  the  Secretary 
shall,  prior  to" the  effective  date  of  such  quota,  by  proclamation  sus¬ 
pend  the  operation  of  the  national  marketing  quotas  with  respect  to 
wheat. 
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ADJUSTMENT  AND  SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTA 

Sec.  337.  (a)  If  the  total  supply  as  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary 
within  forty-five  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  is  less 
than  that  specified  in  the  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
335  (a),  then  the  national  marketing  quota  specified  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion  under  such  section  shall  be  increased  accordingly. 

(b)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  from  either  the  July  or  the  August 
production  estimates,  officially  published  by  the  Division  of  Crop 
and  Livestock  Estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  Department,  that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  was  less  than  a  normal  year’s  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports  plus  30  per  centum  thereof,  the  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  such  fact  prior  to  July  20,  or  August  20,  as  the  case  may  be, 
if  farm  marketing  quotas  have  been  announced  with  respect  to  the 
crop  grown  in  such  calendar  year.  Thereupon  such  quotas  shall  be¬ 
come  ineffective. 

TRANSFER  OF  QUOTAS 

Sec.  338.  Farm  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  shall  not  be  trans¬ 
ferable,  but,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  such  purpose,  any  farm  marketing  quota  in  excess  of  the 
supply  of  wheat  for  such  farm  for  any  marketing  year  may  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  other  farms  on  which  the  acreage  allotment  has  not  been 
exceeded. 


PART  IV - MARKETING  QUOTAS - COTTON 

LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 

Sec.  341.  American  cotton  is  a  basic  source  of  clothing  and  indus¬ 
trial  products  used  by  every  person  in  the  United  States  and  by  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  people  in  foreign  countries.  American  cotton  is 
sold  on  a  world-wide  market  and  moves  from  the  places  of  production 
almost  entirely  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  to  processing  estab¬ 
lishments  located  throughout  the  world  at  places  outside  the  State 
where  the  cotton  is  produced. 

Fluctuations  in  supplies  of  cotton  and  the  marketing  of  excessive 
supplies  of  cotton  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  disrupt  the 
orderly  marketing  of  cotton  in  such  commerce  with  consequent  injury 
to  and  destruction  of  such  commerce.  Excessive  supplies  of  cotton 
directly  and  materially  affect  the  volume  of  cotton  moving  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  and  cause  disparity  in  prices  of  cotton  and 
industrial  products  moving  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  with 
consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of  such  commerce  in  industrial 
products. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  production  and  marketing  of  cotton  are 
such  that,  without  Federal  assistance,  farmers,  individually  or  in 
cooperation,  cannot  effectively  prevent  the  recurrence  of  excessive 
supplies  of  cotton  and  fluctuations  in  supplies,  cannot  prevent  indis¬ 
criminate  dumping  of  excessive  supplies  on  the  Nation-wide  and 
foreign  markets,  cannot  maintain  normal  carry-overs  of  cotton,  and 
cannot  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 
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It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  that  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  cotton  be  protected  from  the  burdens  caused  by  the 
marketing  of  excessive  supplies  of  cotton  in  such  commerce,  that  a 
supply  or  cotton  be  maintained  which  is  adequate  to  meet  domestic 
consumption  and  export  requirements  in  years  of  drought,  flood  and 
other  adverse  conditions  as  well  as  in  years  of  plenty,  and  that  the  soil 
resources  of  the  Nation  be  not  wasted  in  the  production  of  excessive 
supplies  of  cotton. 

The  provisions  of  this  Part  affording  a  cooperative  plan  to  cotton 
producers  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  prevent  the  burdens  on 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  caused  by  the  marketing  in  such  com¬ 
merce  of  excessive  supplies,  and  to  promote,  foster,  and  maintain  an 
orderly  flow  of  an  adequate  supply  of  cotton  in  such  commerce. 

NATIONAL  MARKETING  QUOTA 

Sec.  342.  Whenever  during  any  calendar  year  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  for  such  market¬ 
ing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  cotton  produced  in  the  next 
calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  also  determine  and  specify  in  such 
proclamation  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  (standard  bales  of  five  hundred  pounds 
gross  weight)  adequate,  together  with  (1)  the  estimated  carry-over  at 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  the  next  calendar 
year  and  (2)  the  estimated  imports  during  such  marketing  year,  to 
make  available  a  normal  supply  of  cotton.  The  national  marketing 
quota  for  any  year  shall  be  not  less  than  ten  million  bales  or  one  million 
bales  less  than  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  plus  exports  of  cot¬ 
ton  for  the  marketing  year  ending  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
quota  is  proclaimed,  whichever  is  smaller :  Provided,  That  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  1950  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales 
required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  twenty-one  million 
acres.  Such  proclamation  shall  be  made  not  later  than  October  15  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  determination  is  made.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  cotton  for  1957  and  1958  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number 
of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  1957  and 
1958  equal  to  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1956 :  Provided,  That 
if  the  acreage  allotment  for  any  State  for  1957  or  1958  is  less  than  its 
allotment  for  the  preceding  year  by  more  than  1  per  centum,  such  State 
allotment  shall  be  increased  so  that  the  reduction  shall  not  exceed  1 
per  centum  per  annum,  and  the  acreage  required  for  such  increase  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  such  year.  Addi¬ 
tional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  1957  or  1958  under  the  fore¬ 
going  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  allotments. 

REFERENDUM 

Sec.  343.  Not  later  than  December  15  following  the  issuance  of  the 
marketing  quota  proclamation  provided  for  in  section  342,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  ballot,  of  farmers  engaged 
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in  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  referen¬ 
dum  is  held,  to  determine  whether  such  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or 
opposed  to  the  quota  so  proclaimed:  Provided ,  That  if  marketing 
quotas  are  proclaimed  for  the  1950  crop,  farmers  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
referendum  held  with  respect  to  such  crop  shall  be  those  farmers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  calendar  year  of  1948. 
If  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose 
the  national  marketing  quota,  such  quota  shall  become  ineffective  upon 
proclamation  of  the  results  of  the  referendum.  The  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  the  results  of  any  referendum  held  hereunder  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  referendum. 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  344.  (a)  Whenever  a  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed 

under  section  342,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  a  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of  cotton  to  be  produced  in  the 
next  calendar  year.  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  shall 
be  that  acreage,  based  upon  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  cot¬ 
ton  for  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed,  required  to  make  available 
from  such  crop  an  amount  of  cotton  equal  to  the  national  marketing 
quota. 

(b)  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  for  1953  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  (including  the  acreage  regarded  as  having 
been  planted  to  cotton  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  12,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress)  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed, 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  during  such  period : 
Provided ,  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  national  acreage  reserve 
consisting  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  "which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  national  acreage  allotment ;  and  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  es¬ 
tablishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  State  and  county  acreage 
reserves  (except  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall  be  one 
thousand  acres),  and  the  additional  acreage  so  apportioned  to  the 
State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  same  basis  and  added 
to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per 
centum  of  the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such 
additional  acreage) .  Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for 
any  year  under  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  establishing  future  State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  additional 
acreage  under  the  foregoing  proviso  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  sub¬ 
section  (e)  shall  be  determined  as  though  allotments  were  first  com¬ 
puted  without  regard  to  subsection  (f )  (1) . 

(c)  (Applicable  only  to  the  1950  and  1951  crops  of  cotton.) 

(d)  (Applicable  only  to  the  1952  crop  of  cotton.) 

(e)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  shall  be  apportioned 
to  counties  on  the  same  basis  as  to  years  and  conditions  as  is  appli- 
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■cable  to  the  State  under  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section: 
Provided,  That  the  State  committee  may  reserve  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  its  State  acreage  allotment  (15  per  centum  if  the  State’s 
1948  planted  acreage  was  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  and  less  than 
half  its  1943  allotment)  which  shall  be  used  to  make  adjustments  in 
county  allotments  for  trends  in  acreage,  for  counties  adversely  affected 
by  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings,  or  for  small  or  new  farms, 
or  to  correct  inequities  in  farm  allotments  and  to  prevent  hardship : 
Provided  further ,  That  if  the  additional  acreage  allocated  to  a  State 
under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  requirements  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allot¬ 
ments  for  the  State  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved 
by  the  State  committee  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so  determined  to  be  required  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  per  centum  of  the 
State  acreage  allotment;  and  the  acreage  which  the  State  committee 
is  required  to  reserve  under  this  proviso  shall  be  allocated  to  counties 
on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  and  added  to 
the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15 
per  centum  of  the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to 
such  additional  acreages). 

(f )  The  county  acreage  allotment,  less  not  to  exceed  the  percentage 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned 
to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  (or  regarded  as  having 
been  planted  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  12,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress)  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall  be  allotted  the 
smaller  of  the  following:  (A)  four  acres;  or  (B)  the  highest  number 
of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any  year  of  such  three-year  period. 

(2)  The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms 
to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  so 
that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under  this  paragraph  together  with 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  to  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  such  farms  in  the  county  or  administrative  area)  of  the  acreage, 
during  the  preceding  year,  on  the  farm  which  is  tilled  annually  or  in 
regular  rotation,  excluding  from  such  acreages  the  acres  devoted  to  the 
production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar;  sugar  beets  for  sugar;  wheat, 
tobacco,  or  rice  for  market;  peanuts  picked  and  threshed;  wheat  or 
rice  for  feeding  to  livestock  for  market;  or  lands  determined  to  be 
devoted  primarily  to  orchards  or  vineyards,  and  nonirrigated  lands  in 
irrigated  areas :  Provided ,  however ,  That  if  a  farm  would  be  allotted 
under  this  paragraph  an  acreage  together  with  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  to  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  in  excess  of  the 
largest  acreage  planted  (and  regarded  as  planted  under  Public  Law 
12,  Seventy-ninth  Congress)  to  cotton  during  any  of  the  preceding 
three  years,  the  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm  shall  not  exceed  such 
largest  acreage  so  planted  (and  regarded  as  planted  under  Public 
Law  12,  Seventy-ninth  Congress)  in  any  such  year. 
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(3)  The  county  committee  may  reserve  not  in  excess  of  15  per 
centum  of  the  county  allotment  *  *  *  which,  in  addition  to  the 
acreage  made  available  under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (e),  shall  be 
used  for  (A)  establishing  allotments  for  farms  on  which  cotton  was 
not  planted  (or  regarded  as  planted  under  Public  Law  12,  Seventy  - 
ninth  Congress)  during  any  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made,  on  the  basis  of 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  cotton, 
crop-rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  facilities  affect¬ 
ing  the  production  of  cotton;  and  (B)  making  adjustments  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotments  established  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection  so  as  to  establish  allotments  which  are  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  this  paragraph  and 
abnormal  conditions  of  production  on  such  farms,  or  in  making  ad¬ 
justments  in  farm  acreage  allotments  to  correct  inequities  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  hardships :  Provided ,  That  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
acreage  reserved  under  this  subsection  shall,  to  the  extent  required,  be 
allotted,  upon  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems  fair  and  reasonable 
to  farms  (other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under 
subsection  (f)  (1)  (B) ),  if  any,  to  which  an  allotment  of  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fifteen  acres  may  be  made  under  other  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(4)  Any  part  of  the  acreage  allotted  for  1950  to  individual  farms 
in  any  county  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  which  will  not  be 
planted  to  cotton  and  which  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  county 
committee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  allotments  to  such  farms  and 
may  be  reapportioned  by  the  county  committee  to  other  farms  in  the 
same  county  receiving  allotments  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide 
such  farms  with  the  allotments  authorized  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection.  If  any  acreage  remains  after  providing  such  allot¬ 
ments,  it  may  be  apportioned  in  amounts  determined  by  the  county 
committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  other  farms  in  the  same  county 
receiving  allotments  which  the  county  committee  determines  are  inade¬ 
quate  and  not  representative  in  view  of  their  past  production  of  cotton 
and  to  new  farms  in  such  county.  No  allotment  shall  be  made,  or 
increased,  by  reason  of  this  paragraph  to  an  acreage  in  excess  of  40 
per  centum  of  the  acreage  on  the  farm  which  is  tilled  annually  or  in 
regular  rotation,  as  determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  transfer  of  allotment  under  this  paragraph  shall  not. 
operate  to  reduce  the  allotment  for  any  subsequent  year  for  the  farm 
from  which  acreage  is  transferred,  except  in  accordance  with  para¬ 
graph  (1)  (B)  and  the  proviso  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 
Provided ,  That  any  part  of  any  farm  acreage  allotment  may  be  per¬ 
manently  released  in  writing  to  the  county  committee  by  the  owner 
and  operator  of  the  farm  and  may  be  reapportioned  in  the  manner  set 
forth  above.  In  any  subsequent  year,  unless  hereafter  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  acreage  surrendered  under  this  paragraph  and 
reallocated  pursuant  to  applications  filed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  of  this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the 
State  and  county  in  determining  acreage  allotments. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  and  without  reduc¬ 
ing  any  farm  acreage  allotment  determined  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  each  farm  acreage  allotment  for  1950 
shall  be  increased  by  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  an 
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allotment  equal  to  the  larger  of  65  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  (or  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Public  Law  12,  Seventy-ninth  Congress)  on  the  farm  in  1946, 
1947,  and  1948,  or  45  per  centum  of  the  highest  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  (or  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  under  Public  Law  12,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress)  on  the  farm  in  any  one  of  such  three  years;  but  no 
such  allotment  shall  be  increased  by  reason  of  this  provision  to  an 
acreage  in  excess  of  40  per  centum  of  the  acreage  on  the  farm  which 
is  tilled  annually  or  in  regular  rotation,  as  determined  under  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  An  increase  in  any  1950  farm 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  only  upon 
application  in  writing  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  farm  within 
such  reasonable  period  of  time  (in  no  event  less  than  fifteen  days) 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  additional  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  be  allotted  to  farms  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  marketing 
quota.  The  additional  acreage  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  if  the  county  committee  recommends  such  action  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  that  such  action  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county,  the 
remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  (after  making  allotments 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  shall  be  allotted  to 
farms  other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  so  that  the  allotment  to  each 
farm  under  this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment 
of  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  a 
prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such 
farms  in  the  county)  of  the  average  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the 
farm  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
such  allotment  is  determined,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  affecting  plantings  during  such  three-year  period : 
Provided ,  That  the  county  committee  may  in  its  discretion  limit  any 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
cropland  on  the  farm,  as  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection :  Provided  further ,  That  any  part  of 
the  county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned  under  this  paragraph  by 
reason  of  the  initial  application  of  such  50  per  centum  limitation  shall 
be  added  to  the  county  acreage  reserve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  specified  therein. 
If  the  county  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the  farms  of 
the  county  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the 
acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  used 
to  make  adjustments  so  as  to  establish  allotments  which  are  fair  and 
reasonable  to  farms  receiving  allotments  under  this  paragraph  in 
relation  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (3) . 

(7)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  'provisions  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (6)  of  this  subsection ,  the  Secretary  may ,  if  he  determines  that 
such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective  administration  of  the  provi- 
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sions  of  the  Act ,  provide  for  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  1959 , 
1960 ,  and  1961 ,  less  the  acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (S)  of  this 
subsection ,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been 
planted  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  such  allotment  is  determined ,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
such  apportionment  is  made ,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  any 
change  in  the  acreage  of  cropland  available  for  the  production  of 
cotton:  Provided ,  That  the  State  and  county  bases  for  apportioning 
the  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  the  same  as  those  determined  by  the  Secretary 
in  apportioning  such  reserves  in  establishing  1958  farm  cotton  acreage 
allotments. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section — 

(1)  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and  yields  for 
cotton  shall  be  established  in  conformity  with  Public  Law  28, 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

(2)  In  apportioning  the  county  allotment  among  the  farms 
within  the  county,  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committees, 
shall  take  into  consideration  different  conditions  within  separate 
administrative  areas  within  a  county  if  any  exist,  including 
types,  kinds,  and  productivity  of  the  soil  so  as  to  prevent  dis¬ 
crimination  among  the  administrative  areas  of  the  county. 

(3)  For  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in 
any  year  is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  year 
by  not  more  than  the  larger  of  10  per  centum  of  the  allotment 
or  one  acre,  an  acreage  equal  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  such  farm,  and  the 
additional  acreage  added  to  the  cotton  acreage  history  for  the 
farm  shall  be  added  to  the  cotton  acreage  history  for  the  county 
and  State. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  county 
committee,  upon  application  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  farm, 
(1)  may  establish  an  allotment  for  any  cotton  farm  acquired  in  1940  or 
thereafter  for  nonfarming  purposes  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or  agency  thereof  which  has  been  returned  to  agricultural  production 
but  which  is  not  eligible  for  an  allotment  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  shall  establish  an  allotment 
for  any  farm  within  the  State  owned  or  operated  by  the  person  from 
whom  a  cotton  farm  was  acquired  in  such  State  in  1940  or  thereafter 
for  a  governmental  or  other  public  purpose :  Provided ,  That  no  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  established  for  any  such  farm  unless  application  therefor 
is  filed  within  three  years  after  acquisition  of  such  farm  by  the  appli¬ 
cant  or  within  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever 
period  is  longer:  And  provided  further ,  That  no  person  shall  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  receive  an  allotment  under  both  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
The  allotment  so  made  for  any  such  farm  shall  compare  with  the 
allotments  established  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are 
similar,  taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  allotment,  if  any,  of 
the  farm  so  acquired,  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for 
the  production  of  cotton,  crop  rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and 
other  physical  facilities  affecting  the  production  of  cotton.  Except 
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to  the  extent  that  the  production  on  any  such  farm  has  contributed 
to  the  county  and  State  allotments,  any  allotment  established  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  acreage  allotments  other¬ 
wise  established  for  the  county  and  State  under  this  Act,  and  the 
production  from  the  additional  acreage  so  allotted  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  national  marketing  quota.  In  any  county  in  which  a  major 
flood-control  reservoir  constructed  by  the  United  States  Government 
shall  have  been  located  wholly  or  in  part,  acreage  allotments  for  the 
production  of  cotton  on  the  lands  within  such  reservoir,  which  lands, 
because  of  permanent  or  perennial  flooding  occasioned  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  reservoir,  shall  be  unfit  for  further  cotton  production, 
may  be  reallocated,  within  the  discretion  of  the  county  committee, 
to  other  lands  within  the  county  as  will  in  the  opinion  of  said  com¬ 
mittee  best  serve  the  public  interest. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  any  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments. 

(j)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  State  and 
county  committees  shall  make  available  for  inspection  by  owners  or 
operators  of  farms  receiving  cotton  acreage  allotments  all  records 
pertaining  to  cotton  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 

(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section  except 
subsection  (g)  (1),  there  shall  be  allotted  to  each  State  for  which  an 
allotment  is  made  under  this  section  not  less  than  the  smaller  of  (A) 
four  thousand  acres  or  (B)  the  highest  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in 
any  one  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  allotment  is  made. 

(l)  (This  subsection  relating  to  war  crops  under  Public  Law  12, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  does  not  apply  to  the  1955  and  succeeding 
crops  of  cotton.) 

(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

(1)  The  national  acreage  allotment  established  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  the  1954  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  increased  to 
twenty-one  million  acres  and  apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  heretofore  established 
for  1954  was  apportioned  to  the  States.  In  addition  to  such  increased 
national  acreage  allotment,  and  in  order  to  provide  equitable  adjust¬ 
ments  in  1954  farm  acreage  allotments,  (A)  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  additional  acres  shall  be  prorated  as  follows :  one-half  to  the 
States  of  Arizona,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  and  one-half  to  the 
other  States  (excluding  those  which  received  a  minimum  allotment 
under  subsection  (k)  of  this  section),  the  proration  of  each  half  being 
made  to  the  States  participating  therein  on  the  basis  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  shares  of  the  increased  national  acreage  allotment,  and  (B)  such 
additional  acreage  shall  be  added  as  may  be  required  to  provide  each 
State  a  total  allotment  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  of  not  less  than  66  per  centum  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  the  State  in  1952.  The  additional  acre¬ 
age  made  available  to  States  under  clause  (B)  of  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State 
acreage  allotments.  The  additional  acreage  made  available  to  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  apportioned  to 
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counties  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  shares  of  the  State  acreage 
allotment  heretofore  apportioned  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  and  the  additional  acreage  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection,  (f)  of  this  section:  Provided , 
That,  if  the  county  committee  determines  that  such  action  will  result 
in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  additional  county  allotment 
among  farms  in  the  county,  the  additional  acreage  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  county  committee  to  farms  so  as  to  provide  each  farm 
with  an  allotment  equal  to  the  larger  of  65  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  in  1951,  1952,  and  1953  (as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  county  committee  in  establishing  allotments  under 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section)  or  40  per  centum  of  the  highest  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  in  any  one  of  such  three  years  as  so 
determined :  Provided ,  That  the  State  committee  in  each  State  shall 
limit  such  increase  based  on  the  system  of  farming,  soil,  crop-rotation 
practices,  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  production  in  such 
State,  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on 
the  farm,  as  determined  under  regulations  heretofore  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  If  the  additional  acreage  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
total  of  the  farm  increases  so  computed,  such  farm  increases  shall  be 
reduced  pro  rata  to  the  additional  acreage  available  to  the  county;  if 
the  additional  acreage  available  to  the  county  is  in  excess  of  the  total 
of  the  farm  increases  so  computed  the  acreage  remaining  after  making 
such  increases  shall  be  allotted  to  farms  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (f)  (3).  Notwithtanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  if  the  State  committee  determines  that  such  action  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  additional  acreage  made 
available  to  the  State  under  this  paragraph  (1)  it  shall  apportion  such 
additional  allotment  directly  to  farms  so  as  to  provide  each  farm 
with  an  allotment  equal  to  the  larger  of  65  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  in  1951,  1952,  and  1953  (as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  county  committee  in  establishing  allotments  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section)  or  40  per  centum  of  the  highest  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  in  any  one  of  such  three  years  as  so  de¬ 
termined.:  Provided ,  That  the  State  committee  in  each  State  shall 
limit  such  increase  based  on  the  system  of  farming,  soil,  crop-rotation 
practices,  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  production  in  such 
State,  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland 
on  the  farm,  as  determined  under  regulations  heretofore  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary :  Provided ,  That  if  the  State  total  of  the  farm  in¬ 
creases  so  computed  exceeds  the  additional  acreage  made  available  to 
the  State  under  this  paragraph,  such  farm  increases  shall  be  reduced 
pro  rata  to  the  additional  acreage  available  to  the  State.  Any  acreage 
unallotted  to  farms  because  of  the  limitations  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  State  committee  to  counties 
on  the  basis  of  past  acreages  planted  to  cotton  and  shall  be  used  by 
county  committees  for  adjustments  in  farm  allotments  on  the  basis 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following :  The  past  acreage  of  cotton  on  the 
farm,  the  percentage  of  cropland  heretofore  determined  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (f)  (2)  of  this  section,  and  the  factors  enumerated  in  subsection 
(f )  (3)  of  this  section.  Before  apportioning  such  unallotted  acreage 
to  counties  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  the  State  committee 
may,  if  it  determines  that  such  action  is  required  to  provide  equitable 
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allotments  within  the  State,  apportion  such  unallotted  acreage  directly 
to  farms  to  the  extent  required  to  provide  each  farm  with  the  minimum 
allotment  described  in  subsection  (f)  (1)  of  this  section.  Any  part 
of  the  county  allotment  heretofore  established  for  the  1954  crop  which 
was  not  apportioned  to  farms  because  of  the  limitation  contained  in 
the  proviso  in  subsection  (f)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  to 
the  State  committee  and  used  as  provided  above  for  apportionment 
of  unallotted  acreage  to  farms.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection,  ex¬ 
cept  paragraph  (2) ,  shall  not  apply  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  covered 
by  section  347  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  part  of  any  farm  cotton  acreage  allotment  on  which  cot¬ 
ton  will  not  be  planted  and  which  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the 
county  committee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  allotment  to  such  farm 
and  may  be  reapportioned  by  the  county  committee  to  other  farms 
in  the  same  county  receiving  allotments  in  amounts  determined  by 
the  county  committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  cotton,  land,  labor,  equipment  available  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  crop  rotation  practices,  and  soil  and  other  physical  facilities 
affecting  the  production  of  cotton.  If  all  of  the  allotted  acreage  vol¬ 
untarily  surrendered  is  not  needed  in  the  county,  the  county  commit¬ 
tee  may  surrender  the  excess  acreage  to  the  State  committee  to  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  State  acreage  reserve  under  sub¬ 
section  (e)  of  this  section.  Any  allotment  transferred  under  this 
provision  shall  be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  as  having  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which  transferred 
rather  than  on  the  farm  to  which  transferred,  except  that  this  shall 
not  operate  to  make  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  was  trans¬ 
ferred  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  having  cotton  planted  thereon  dur¬ 
ing  the  three-year  base  period :  Provided ,  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  any  part  of  any  farm  acreage  allotment  may 
be  permanently  released  in  writing  to  the  county  committee  by  the 
owner  and  operator  of  the  farm,  and  reapportioned  as  provided 
herein.  Acreage  surrendered,  reapportioned  under  this  paragraph, 
and  planted  shall  be  credited  to  the  State  and  county  in  determining 
future  acreage  allotments.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  also  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  covered  by  section  347  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section  or  other 
provision  of  law,  the  acreage  allotted  to  any  State  for  1954  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  which  is  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  but  more  than  thirty  thousand  acres  shall  be  increased  by  an 
acreage  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  acreage  allotted  to  it  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection.  Such  acreage  shall  be  used  by  the 
State  committee  as  a  reserve  to  make  equitable  adjustments  in  1954 
farm  acreage  allotments  on  the  basis  of  land,  labor,  equipment  avail¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  cotton,  crop-rotation  practices,  past  acre¬ 
ages  of  cotton,  soil,  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production 
of  cotton. 

(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  because  of  a  natural  disaster  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  1958  farm  cotton  acreage  allotments  in  a  county  cannot  be 
timely  planted  or  replanted,  he  may  authorize  the  transfer  of  all  or  a 
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part  of  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  in  the  county  so 
affected  to  another  farm  in  the  county  or  in  an  adjoining  county  on 
which  one  or  more  of  the  producers  on  the  farm  from  which  the  trans- 
fer  is  to  be  made  will  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  and  will 
share  in  the  proceeds  thereof,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Acreage  history  credits  for  transferred 
acreage  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (m)  (2)  of 
this  section  pertaining  to  the  release  and  reapportionment  of  acreage 
allotments.  No  transfer  hereunder  shall  be  made  to  a  farm  covered 
by  a  1958  acreage  reserve  contract  for  cotton. 

FARM  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  345.  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be 
the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm 
less  the  farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be 
the  normal  production  of  that  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment:  Provided ,  That  such 
farm  marketing  excess  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which 
the  actual  production  of  cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  if  the  producer  establishes 
such  actual  production  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  346.  (a)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  with 
respect  to  any  crop  of  cotton,  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
on  the  farm  marketing  excess  at  a  rate  per  pound  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  per  pound  for  cotton  as  of  J une  15  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  crop  is  produced. 

(b)  The  farm  marketing  excess  of  cotton  shall  be  regarded  as  avail¬ 
able  for  marketing  and  the  amount  of  penalty  shall  be  computed  upon 
the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  cotton  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  If  a  downward  adjustment  in 
the  amount  of  the  farm'  marketing  excess  is  made  pursuant  to  the 
proviso  in  section  345,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
computed  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess  before  such  adjustment  and 
as  computed  upon  the  adjusted  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

(c)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty  shall 
be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the  date  of  pay- 

ment  of  such  penalty.  .  .  . 

(d)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  paid,  all 
cotton  produced  on  the  farm  and  marketed  by  the  producer  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalty  provided  by  this  section  and  a  lien  on  the  entire 
crop  of  cotton  produced  on  the  farm  shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 


LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 

Sec.  347.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  section,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Part  shall  not  apply  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  which 
is  produced  from  pure  strain  varieties  of  the  Barbadense  species,  or 
and  hybrid  thereof,  or  other  similar  types  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
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designated  by  the  Secretary  having  characteristics  needed  for  various 
end  uses  for  which  American  upland  cotton  is  not  suitable,  and  grown 
in  irrigated  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  United  States  designated 
by  the  Secretary  or  other  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  suitable 
for  the  production  of  such  varieties  or  types. 

(b)  Whenever  during  any  calendar  year,  not  later  than  October  15, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  described  in 
subsection  (a)  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year 
will  exceed  the  normal  supply  thereof  for  such  marketing  year  by  more 
than  8  per  centum,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  such  cotton 
produced  in  the  next  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  also  deter¬ 
mine  and  specify  in  such  proclamation  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  adequate  to  make  available  a  normal  supply  of  cotton, 
taking  into  account  (1)  the  estimated  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  and  (2)  the 
estimated  imports  during  such  marketing  year.  The  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  cotton  described  in  subsection  (a)  for  any  year  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  larger  of  thirty  thousand  bales  or  a  number  of  bales 
equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  plus 
exports  of  such  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  in  which  such  quota  is  proclaimed. 

(c)  All  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  section  342,  subsection  (h), 
(k),  and  (1)  of  section  344,  the  parenthetical  provisions  relating  to 
acreages  regarded  as  having  been  planted  to  cotton,  and  the  provisions 
relating  to  minimum  small  farm  allotments,  shall,  insofar  as  appli¬ 
cable,  apply  to  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  authorized  by 
this  section :  Provided ,  That  the  applicable  penalty  rate  for  such  cotton 
under  section  346  shall  be  the  higher  of  50  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  or  50  per  centum  of  the  support  price  for  extra  long  staple  cotton 
as  of  the  date  specified  therein. 

(d)  Unless  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  penalty  provisions  of  section  346  shall  not  apply  to 
any  cotton  the  staple  of  which  is  one  and  one-half  inches  or  more  in 
length. 

(e)  The  exemptions  authorized  by  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  unless  (1)  the  cotton  is  ginned  on  a  roller- type 
gin  or  (2)  the  Secretary  authorizes  the  cotton  to  be  ginned  on  another 
type  gin  for  experimental  purposes  or  to  prevent  loss  of  the  cotton 
due  to  frost  or  other  adverse  condition. 

PART  V — MARKETING  QUOTAS — RICE 
LEGISLATIVE  FINDING 

Sec.  351.  (a)  The  marketing  of  rice  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
basic  industries  of  the  United  States  with  ramifying  activities  which 
directly  affect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  at  every  point,  and 
stable  conditions  therein  are  necessary  to  the  general  welfare.  Rice 
produced  for  market  is  sold  on  a  Nation-wide  market,  and,  with  its 
products,  moves  almost  wholly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  farmers  producing 
such  commodity  are  subject  in  their  operations  to  uncontrollable 
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natural  causes,  in  many  cases  such  farmers  carry  on  their  farming 
operations  on  borrowed  money  or  leased  lands,  and  are  not  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  organize  effectively,  as  can  labor  and  industry,  through 
unions  and  corporations  enjoying  Government  sanction  and  protection 
for  joint  economic  action.  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  the 
farmers  are  unable  without  Federal  assistance  to  control  effectively 
the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity  with  the  result  that  ab¬ 
normally  excessive  supplies  thereof  are  produced  and  dumped  in¬ 
discriminately  on  the  IS  ation-wide  market. 

(b)  The  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  excessive  sup¬ 

plies  affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
by  (1)  materially  affecting  the  volume  of  such  commodity  marketed 
therein,  (2)  disrupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity 
therein,  (3)  reducing  the  prices  for  such  commodity  with  consequent 
injury  and  destruction  of  such  commerce  in  such  commodity,  and 
(4)  causing  a  disparity  between  the  prices  for  such  commodity  in  1 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  industrial  products  therein,  with  || 
a  consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  industrial  products.  _  , 

(c)  Whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  supply  of  rice  exists,  the 
marketing  of  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof  directly  and 
substantially  affects  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  such  com¬ 
modity  and  its  products,  and  the  operation  of  tne  provisions  of  this 
Part  becomes  necessary  and  appropriate  in  order  to  promote,  foster, 
and  maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  such  supply  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  352.  The  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  that  acreage  which  the  Secretary  determines  will,  on  the 
basis  of  the  national  average  yield  of  rice  for  the  five  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  for  which  such  national 
average  yield  is  determined,  produce  an  amount  of  rice  adequate, 
together  with  the  estimated  carry-over  from  the  marketing  year  ending 
in  such  calendar  year,  to  make  available  a  supply  for  the  marketing 
year  commencing  in  such  calendar  year  not  less  than  the  normal  sup-  | 
ply :  Provided,  however ,  That  for  1956  no  national  acreage  allotment  M 
shall  be  established  which  is  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  final  allot¬ 
ment  established  for  the  immediately  preceding  year.  Such  national 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  proclaimed  not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  353.  (a)  The  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  for  each  calen¬ 
dar  year,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for 
apportionment  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  in  which 
rice  is  produced  in  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  acres  of  rice 
in  each  State  during  the  five-year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  for  which  such  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  is 
determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under 
previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs)  with 
adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage  during  the  applicable  period.  The 
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Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  apportionment  of  the  reserve  acreage 
set  aside  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  farms  receiving  allotments 
which  are  inadequate  because  of  an  insufficient  State  or  county  acreage 
allotment  or  because  rice  was  not  planted  on  the  farm  during  all  of  the 
preceding  five  years.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  reserve  acreage  set  aside  for  the  1950  crop  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  centum  and  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  1950  national  acreage  allotment  as  heretofore  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Secretary  and  apportioned  by  him  among  the  several 
rice-producing  States  and  shall  be  available  for  apportionment  to  new 
farms  without  regard  to  the  limitation  contained  in  subsection  (b) 

of  this  section.  . 

(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms 
owned  or  operated  by  persons  who  have  produced  rice  in  the  State  in 
any  one  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  apportionment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  past  production  of 
rice  in  the  State  by  the  producer  on  the  farm  taking  into  consideration 
the  acreage  allotments  previously  established  in  the  State  for  such 
owners  or  operators;  abnormal  conditions  affecting  acreage;  land, 
labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  rice;  crop  rota¬ 
tion  practices;  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the 
production  of  rice :  Provided ,  That  if  the  State  committee  recommends 
such  action  and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  effective  administration  of  the  Act,  he  may  provide  for  the 
apportionment  of  part  or  all  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  to  farms 
on  which  rice  has  been  produced  during  any  one  of  such  period  of 
years  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  factors,  using  past  production  of 
rice  on  the  farm  and  the  acreage  allotments  previously  established  for 
the  farm  in  lieu  of  past  production  of  rice  by  the  producer  and  the 
acreage  allotments  previously  established  for  such  owners  or  oper¬ 
ators  :  Provided  further ,  That  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  part 
of  the  State  acreage  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
past  production  of  rice  by  the  producer  on  the  farm  and  part  on  the 
basis  of  the  past  production  of  rice  on  the  farm,  he  shall  divide  the 
State  into  two  administrative  areas,  to  be  designated  “producer  ad¬ 
ministrative  area”  and  “farm  administrative  area”,  respectively, 
which  areas  shall  be  separated  by  a  natural  barrier  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  each  area  from  being  readily  accessible  to  rice  producers  in  one 
area  for  producing  rice  in  the  other  area,  and  each  such  area  shall  be 
composed  of  whole  counties.  Not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the  State 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among  farms  operated  by 
persons  who  will  produce  rice  in  the  State  during  the  calendar  year 
for  which  the  allotment  is  made  but  who  have  not  produced  rice  in 
the  State  in  any  one  of  the  past  five  years,  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable 
apportionment  factors  set  forth  herein :  Provided ,  That  m  any  State 
in  which  allotments  are  established  for  farms  on  the  basis  of  past 
production  of  rice  on  the  farm  such  percentage  of  the  State  acreage 
allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  farms  on  which  rice  is  to  be 
planted  during  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  apportionment  is 
made  but  on  which  rice  was  not  planted  during  any  of  the  past  five 
years,  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  apportionment  factors  set  forth 
herein.  In  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  producer  or  farm 
for  an  allotment  as  an  old  producer  or  farm  under  the  first  sentence  of 
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this  subsection  or  as  a  new  producer  or  farm  under  the  second  sentence 
of  this  subsection,  such  producer  or  farm  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  produced  rice  on  any  acreage  which  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  is 
either  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  acreage  allotments 
or  is  not  to  be  credited  to  such  producer.  For  purposes  of  this  section 
in  States  which  have  been  divided  into  administrative  areas  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  the  term  “State  acreage  allotment”  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  that  part  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  apportioned  to  each 
administrative  area  and  the  word  “State”  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
“administrative  area”,  wherever  applicable. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act — 

(1)  If  farm  acreage  allotments  are  established  by  using  past 
production  of  rice  on  the  farm  and  the  acreage  allotments  pre¬ 
viously  established  for  the  farm  in  lieu  of  past  production  of  rice 
by  the  producer  and  the  acreage  allotments  previously  established 
for  owners  or  operators,  the  State  acreage  allotment  shall  be  ap¬ 
portioned  among  counties  in  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
national  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the  States  and 
the  county  acreage  allotments  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  on 
the  basis  of  the  applicable  factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section :  Provided ,  That  if  the  State  is  divided  into  adminis¬ 
trative  areas  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the  allot¬ 
ment  for  each  administrative  area  shall  be  determined  by 
apportioning  the  State  acreage  allotment  among  counties  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subsection  and  totaling  the  allotments  for  the  coun¬ 
ties  in  such  area :  Provided ,  That  the  State  committee  may  reserve 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  State  allotment,  which  shall 
be  used  to  make  adjustments  in  county  allotments  for  trends  in 
acreage  and  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings ; 

(2)  Any  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments. 

In  determining  the  past  production  of  rice  by  producers  on  a 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  farm  acreage  allotments  for 
the  1956  and  subsequent  crops,  the  acreage  of  rice  on  the  farm  for 
any  year  for  which  farm  acreage  allotments  were  in  effect  shall  be 
divided  among  the  producers  thereon  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  contributed  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

(3)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  for  1955  heretofore 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  increased  by  2  per  centum 
or  by  such  greater  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such 
State  with  an  allotment  equal  to  its  1950  allotment.  In  any  State 
having  county  acreage  allotments  for  1955  (i)  the  increase  in 
the  State  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among  counties  in  the 
State  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State  allotment  was  heretofore 
apportioned  among  the  counties,  but  without  regard  to  adjust¬ 
ments  for  trends  in  acreage,  and  (ii)  the  1955  allotment  for  any 
county  in  which  the  1950-1954  average  planted  plus  diverted 
acreage  of  rice,  adjusted  for  trends  in  acreage,  exceeds  the  1945- 
1949  average  planted  acreage  of  rice,  similarly  adjusted,  by  more 
than  2  per  centum  shall  then  be  further  increased  by  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such  county  with 
an  allotment  equal  to  its  1950  allotment.  The  increases  in  the 
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county  acreage  allotments  and  the  increases  in  the  State  allot¬ 
ments,  where  county  allotments  are  not  determined,  shall  be  used 
to  establish  farm  acreage  allotments  which  are  fair  and  reasonable 
in  relation  to  the  applicable  allotment  factors  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  and  to  correct  inequities  and  prevent 
hardships. 

(4)  The  reserve  acreage  made  available  for  1955  in  any  State 
for  apportionment  to  farms  operated  by  persons  who  have  not 
produced  rice  during  the  preceding  five  years  or  on  which  rice 
has  not  been  planted  in  the  preceding  five  years  shall  not  be  less 
than  five  hundred  acres ;  and  the  additional  acreage  necessary 
to  provide  such  minimum  reserve  acreages  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  National  and  State  acreage  allotments. 

(5)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  for  1956  heretofore 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary,  after  adding  thereto  any  acreage 
apportioned  to  farms  in  the  State  from  the  reserve  acreage  set 
aside  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  increased 
by  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such  State  with 
an  allotment  of  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  its  final  allotment 
established  for  1955.  Any  additional  acreage  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  minimum  allotment  shall  be  additional  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment.  In  any  State  having  county  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  1956,  the  increase  in  the  State  allotment  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  counties  in  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State 
allotment  was  heretofore  apportioned  among  the  counties,  but 
without  regard  to  adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage. 

(6)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1957  and  1958 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1956, 
including  any  acreage  allotted  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  and  such  national  allotments  for  1957  and  1958  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion  that  they 
shared  in  the  total  acreage  allotted  in  1956. 

(7)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1959 ,  I960,  and 
1961  shall  he  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
1958 ,  and  such  national  allotments  for  1959 , 1960,  and  1961  shall 
he  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion  that 
they  shared  in  the  total  acreage  allotted  in  1958. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  not  apply  to  nonirrigated  rice 
produced  on  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  nonirrigated 
rice  does  not  exceed  three  acres  or  to  rice  produced  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States. 

(e)  Any  part  of  the  farm  rice  acreage  allotment  on  which  rice  will 
not  be  planted  and  which  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  county 
committee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  allotment  to  such  farm  and  may 
be  reapportioned  by  the  county  committee  to  other  farms  in  the  same 
county  receiving  allotments  in  amounts  determined  by  the  county 
committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  the  past  production 
of  rice  by  the  producers  on  the  farm  or  the  past  production  of  rice  on 
the  farm,  as  the  case  may  be ;  acreage  allotments  previously  established 
for  the  farm  or  for  the  producers  on  the  farm,  as  the  case  may  be; 
abnormal  conditions  affecting  acreage;  land,  labor,  water,  and  equip¬ 
ment  available  for  the  production  of  rice;  crop-rotation  practices; 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  rice. 
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Any  allotment  surrendered  under  this  provision  shall  be  regarded  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  having  been  planted  on 
the  farm  from  which  surrendered,  except  that  this  shall  not  operate  to 
make  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  was  surrendered  eligible  for 
an  allotment  as  having  rice  planted  thereon,  or  to  make  any  producer 
thereon  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  having  produced  rice,  during  the 
five-year  base  period. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  acre¬ 
age  allotment  established,  or  which  would  have  been  established,  for 
a  farm  or  any  part  thereof  which  is  removed  from  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  because  of  acquisition  in  1955  or  thereafter  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  other  agency  having  a  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  be 
placed  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be  used  only  to  establish  allot¬ 
ments  for  other  farms  owned  or  acquired  by  the  owner  of  the  farm 
or  any  part  thereof  so  acquired  by  such  agency :  Provided ,  That  such 
owner  must  make  application  therefor  within  three  years  after  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  farm  or  any  part  thereof  was 
removed  from  agricultural  production:  Provided  further ,  dhat  the 
allotment  so  made  for  any  farm,  including  a  farm  on  which  rice  has 
not  been  planted  to  any  of  the  five  crops  of  rice  preceding  the  crop 
for  which  the  allotment  is  made,  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
allotment  acreage  which  was  placed  in  the  pool  from  the  farm  or  any 
part  thereof  acquired  from  the  applicant,  shall  be  comparable  with 
the  allotments  established  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are 
similar  except  for  the  past  acreage  of  rice. 

MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  354.  (a)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  total  supply  of  rice  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  for  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  by  more  that  10  per  centum,  the  Secretary  shall  not  later 
than  December  31  of  such  calendar  year  proclaim  such  fact  and  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  rice  produced  m  the 
next  calendar  year. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  referendum  by  secret  ballot  of  farmers  engaged  in  the 
production  of  the  immediately  preceding  crop  of  rice  to  determine 
whether  such  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  such  quotas.  If 
more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose 
such  quotas  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  February, 
proclaim  the  result  of  the  referendum  and  such  quotas  shall  become 
ineffective. 

AMOUNT  OF  FAF.M  MARKETING  QUOTA 

Sec.  355.  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of  rice  shall  be 
the  actual  production  of  rice  on  the  farm  less  the  normal  production 
of  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment.  The  normal  production  from  such  excess  acreage  shall 
be  known  as  the  “farm  marketing  excess” :  Provided ,  That  the  farm 
marketing  excess  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which  the 
actual  production  of  rice  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  normal  production 
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of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  if  the  producer  establishes  such  actual 
production  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary. 

PENALTIES  AND  STORAGE 

Sec.  356  (a)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  with 
respect  to  any  crop  of  rice,  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
on  the  farm  marketing  excess  at  a  rate  per  pound  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  per  pound  for  rice  as  of  June  15  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  crop  is  produced.  Effective  beginning 
with  the  1958  crop,  the  rate  of  penalty  on  rice  shall  be  65  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  per  pound  for  rice  as  of  June  15  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  produced. 

(b)  The  farm  marketing  excess  of  rice  shall  be  regarded  as  avail¬ 
able  for  marketing  and  the  amount  of  penalty  shall  be  computed 
upon  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to 
rice  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  If  a  downward  adjust- 

!  ment  in  the  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  made  pursuant 
to  the  proviso  in  section  355,  the  difference  betwen  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  computed  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess  lief  ore  such  adjust¬ 
ment  and  as  computed  upon  the  adjusted  marketing  excess  shall  be 
returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

(c)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty  shall 
be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the  date  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  penalty. 

(d)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  paid,  post¬ 
poned,  or  avoided,  as  provided  herein,  all  rice  produced  on  the  farm 
and  marketed  by  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  this  section  and  a  lien  on  the  entire  crop  of  rice  produced  on  the 
farm  shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  on  any  crop  of  rice 
may  be  avoided  or  postponed  by  storage  or  by  disposing  of  the  com¬ 
modity  in  such  other  manner,  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  delivery  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  any 
other  agency  within  the  Department.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regu- 

|  lations  governing  such  storage  or  other  disposition.  Unless  otherwise 
specified  by  the  Secretary  in  such  regulations,  any  quantity  of  rice  so 
stored  or  otherwise  disposed  of  shall  be  of  those  types  and  grades  which 
are  representative  of  the  entire  quantity  of  rice  produced  on  the  farm. 
Upon  failure  so  to  store  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  farm  marketing 
excess  of  rice  within  such  time  as  may  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  penalty  on  such  excess  shall  become 
due  and  payable.  Any  rice  delivered  to  any  agency  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
agency  to  which  delivered  and  shall  be  disposed  of  at  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  _  .  . 

(f)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  the 
penalty  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess  stored  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  paid  by  the  producer  at  the  time  and  to  the  extent  of  any  de¬ 
pletion  in  the  amount  so  stored  except  depletion  resulting  from  some 
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cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer  or  from  substitution  of  the 
commodity  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  (1)  If  the  planted  acreage  of  the  then  current  crop  of  rice  for 
any  farm  is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  amount  of  the 
commodity  from  any  previous  crop  of  rice  stored  to  postpone  or  avoid 
payment  of  the  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
normal  production  of  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  exceeds  the  acreage  planted  to  rice. 

(2)  If  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of  rice  on  any  farm  on 
which  the  acreage  of  rice  is  within  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  less 
than  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  amount 
of  rice  from  any  previous  crop  stored  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment 
of  the  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which,  together  with  the 
actual  production  of  the  then  current  crop  will  equal  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment :  Provided ,  That  the  reduction 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  normal 
production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  less  any  reduction  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  is  in  excess  of  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  on  the  farm. 

(h)  Whenever,  in  any  marketing  year,  marketing  quotas  are  not 
in  effect  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  rice  produced  in  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  marketing  year  begins,  all  marketing  quotas  applicable 
to  previous  crops  of  rice  shall  be  terminated,  effective  as  of  the  first 
day  of  such  marketing  year.  Such  termination  shall  not  abate  any 
penalty  previously  incurred  by  a  producer  or  relieve  any  buyer  of  the 
duty  to  remit  penalties  previously  collected  by  him. 

PART  VI — MARKETING  QUOTAS— PEANUTS 
LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 

Sec.  357.  The  production,  marketing,  and  processing  of  peanuts 
and  peanut  products  employs  a  large  number  of  persons  and  is  of 
national  interest.  The  movement  of  peanuts  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and, 
owing  to  causes  beyond  their  control,  the  farmers  producing  such  com¬ 
modity  and  the  persons  engaged  in  the  marketing  and  processing 
thereof  are  unable  to  regulate  effectively  the  orderly  marketing  of 
the  commodity.  As  the  quantity  of  peanuts  marketed  in  the  channels 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  increases  above  the  quantity  of 
peanuts  needed  for  cleaning  and  shelling,  the  prices  at  which  all 
peanuts  are  marketed  are  depressed  to  low  levels.  These  low  prices 
tend  to  cause  the  quantity  of  peanuts  available  for  marketing  in  later 
years  to  be  less  than  normal,  which  in  turn  tends  to  cause  relatively 
high  prices.  This  fluctuation  of  prices  and  marketings  of  peanuts 
creates  an  unstable  and  chaotic  condition  in  the  marketing  of  peanuts 
for  cleaning  and  shelling  and  for  crushing  for  oil  in  the  channels  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Since  these  unstable  and  chaotic 
conditions  have  existed  for  a  period  of  years  and  are  likely,  without 
proper  regulation,  to  continue  to  exist,  it  is  imperative  that  the  market¬ 
ing  of  peanuts  for  cleaning  and  shelling  and  for  crushing  for  oil  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  be  regulated  in  order  to  protect  pro¬ 
ducers,  handlers,  processors,  and  consumers. 
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MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  B58.  (a)  Between  July  1  and  December  1  of  each  calendar  year 
the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  peanuts  for  the  crop  produced  in  the  next  succeeding  calen¬ 
dar  year  in  terms  of  the  total  quantity  of  peanuts  which  will  make 
available  for  marketing  a  supply  of  peanuts  from  the  crop  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  equal  to  the  average  quantity 
of  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  during  the  five  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  in  which  such  quota  is  proclaimed,  adjusted  for  cur¬ 
rent  trends  and  prospective  demand  conditions,  and  the  quota  so  pro¬ 
claimed  shall  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  such  crop.  The  national 
marketing  quota  for  peanuts  for  any  year  shall  be  converted  to  a  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  by  dividing  such  quota  by  the  normal  yield 
per  acre  of  peanuts  for  the  United  States  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  peanuts  in  the  five  years 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with  such  adjust¬ 
ments  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  correct  for  trends  in  yields  and 
for  abnormal  conditions  of  production  affecting  yields  in  such  five 
years :  Provided ,  That  the  national  marketing  quota  established  for  the 
crop  pi’oduced  in  the  calendar  year  1941  shall  be  a  quantity  of  peanuts 
sufficient  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  not  less  than 
one  million  six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres,  and  that  the  national 
marketing  quota  established  for  any  subsequent  year  shall  be  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  peanuts  sufficient  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  not 
less  than  that  established  for  the  crop  produced  in  the  calendar  vear 
1941. 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  15  of  each  calendar  year  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of 
peanuts  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  referendum  is  held  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  such  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  marketing 
quotas  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  peanuts  produced  in  the  three  cal¬ 
endar  years  immediately  following  the  year  in  which  the  referendum 
is  held,  except  that,  if  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting 
in  any  referendum  vote  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas,  no  referendum 
shall  be  held  with  respect  to  quotas  for  the  second  and  third  years  of 
the  period.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  results  of  the  referendum 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  held,  and,  if  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  vote  against  market¬ 
ing  quotas,  the  Secretary  also  shall  proclaim  that  marketing  quotas 
will  not  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  peanuts  produced  in  the 
calendar  year  immediately  following  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
referendum  is  held. 

(c)  (1)  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  1951,  less  the  acreage 
to  be  allotted  to  new  farms  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  larger  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  each  State:  (a)  The  acreage  allotted  to  the  State  as  its 
share  of  the  1950  national  acreage  allotment  of  two  million  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  acres,  or  (b)  the  State’s  share  of  two  million  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  apportioned  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  acreage  harvested  for  nuts  in  each  State  in  the  five  years 
1945-49 :  Provided ,  That  any  allotment  so  determined  for  any  State 
which  is  less  than  the  1951  State  allotment  announced  by  the  Secretary 
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prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  increased  to  such  announced 
allotment  and  the  acreage  required  for  such  increases  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  1951  national  acreage  allotment  and  shall  be  considered  in 
determining  State  acreage  allotments  in  future  years.  For  any  year 
subsequent  to  1951,  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  that  year,  less 
the  acreage  to  be  allotted  to  new  farms  under  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
share  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  most  recent  year  in 
which  such  apportionment  was  made. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  peanuts  by  types  during  the  preceding  five  years,  adjusted  for 
trends  in  yields  and  abnormal  conditions  of  production  affecting 
yields  in  such  five  years,  that  the  supply  of  any  type  or  types  of  pea¬ 
nuts  for  any  marketing  year,  beginning  with  the  1951-52  marketing 
year,  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  estimated  demand  for  cleaning  and 
shelling  purposes  at  prices  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  may  sell  for  such  purposes  peanuts  owned  or  controlled  by  it, 
the  State  allotments  for  those  States  producing  such  type  or  types 
of  peanuts  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  required  to  meet  such  demand  but  the  allotment  for  any  State 
may  not  be  increased  under  this  provision  above  the  1947  harvested 
acreage  of  peanuts  for  such  State.  The  total  increase  so  determined 
shall  be  apportioned  among  such  States  for  distribution  among  farms 
producing  peanuts  of  such  type  or  types  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
acreage  of  peanuts  of  such  type  or  types  in  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotments  are  being  determined. 
The  additional  acreage  so  required  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment,  the  production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  marketing  quota,  and  the  increase  in  acreage 
allotted  under  this  provision  shall  not  be  considered  in  establish¬ 
ing  future  State,  county,  or  farm  acreage  allotments. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  apportionment  of  the  State 
acreage  allotment  for  any  State  through  local  committees  among 
farms  on  which  peanuts  were  grown  in  any  of  the  three  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined.  The 
State  acreage  allotment  for  1952  and  any  subsequent  year  shall  be 
apportioned  among  farms  on  which  peanuts  were  produced  in  any 
one  of  the  3  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
such  apportionment  is  made,  on  the  basis  of  the  following:  Past  acre¬ 
age  of  peanuts,  taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  allotments  previ¬ 
ously  established  for  the  farm ;  abnormal  conditions  affecting  acreage; 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  peanuts; 
crop-rotation  practices;  and  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting 
the  production  of  peanuts.  Any  acreage  of  peanuts  harvested  in 
excess  of  the  allotted  acreage  for  any  farm  for  any  year  shall  not  be 
considered  in  the  establishment  of  the  allotment  for  the  farm  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years.  The  amount  of  the  marketing  quota  for  each  farm  shall 
be  the  actual  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  and  no  peanuts 
shall  be  marketed  under  the  quota  for  any  farm  other  than  peanuts 
actually  produced  on  the  farm. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may,  if  the  State  committee  recommends  such  action  and 
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the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  provide  for  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  for  1952  and  any  subsequent 
year  among  the  counties  in  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  past  acreage 
of  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  (excluding  acreage  in  excess  of  farm 
allotments)  in  the  county  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  Apportionment  is  made,  with  such  adjustments 
as  are  deemed  necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  acreage,  for 
trends  in  acreage,  and  for  additional  allotments  for  types  of  peanuts 
in  short  supply  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c).  The  county 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among  farms  on  the  basis  of 
the  factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(f )  Not  more  than  one  per  centum  of  the  national  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  apportioned  among  farms  on  which  peanuts  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made  but 
on  which  peanuts  were  not  produced  during  any  one  of  the  past  three 
years,  on  the  basis  of  the  following:  Past  peanut-producing  experi¬ 
ence  by  the  producers;  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the 
production  of  peanuts;  crop-rotation  practices;  and  soil  and  other 
physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  peanuts. 

(g)  Any  part  of  the  acreage  allotted  to  individual  farms  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  on  which  peanuts  will  not  be  produced 
and  which  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  county  committee  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  allotments  to  such  farms  and  may  be  reappor¬ 
tioned  by  the  county  committee  to  other  farms  in  the  same  county 
receiving  allotments,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  county  committee 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment 
available  for  the  production  of  peanuts,  crop-rotation  practices,  and 
soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  peanuts. 
Any  transfer  of  allotments  under  this  provision  shall  not  operate  to 
reduce  the  allotment  for  any  subsequent  year  for  the  farm  from  which 
acreage  is  transferred,  except  as  the  farm  becomes  ineligible  for  an 
allotment  by  failure  to  produce  peanuts  during  a  three-year  period, 
and  any  such  transfer  shall  not  operate  to  increase  the  allotment  for 
any  subsequent  year  for  the  farm  to  which  the  acreage  is  transferred : 
Provided ,  That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
any  part  of  any  farm  acreage  allotment  may  be  permanently  released 
in  writing  to  the  county  committee  by  the  owner  and  operator  of  the 
farm,  and  reapportioned  as  provided  herein. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  allot¬ 
ment  determined  or  which  would  have  been  determined  for  any  land 
which  is  removed  from  agricultural  production  in  1950  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  year  for  any  purpose  because  of  acquisition  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  other  agency  having  a  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  be 
placed  in  a  pool  and  shall  be  available  for  use  in  providing  equitable 
allotments  for  farms  owned  or  acquired  by  owners  displaced  because 
of  acquisition  of  their  farms  by  such  agencies.  Upon  application  to 
the  county  committee,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  farm,  any  owner  so  displaced  shall  be  entitled  to  have  an 
allotment  for  any  other  farm  owned  or  acquired  by  him  equal  to  an 
allotment  which  would  have  been  determined  for  such  other  farm  plus 
the  allotment  which  would  have  been  determined  for  the  farm  so 
acquired:  Provided ,  That  such  allotment  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm. 
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The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  if  (a)  there  is 
any  marketing  quota  penalty  due  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of 
peanuts  from  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency 
or  by  the  owner  of  the  farm;  (b)  any  peanuts  produced  on  such  farm 
have  not  been  accounted  for  as  required  by  the  Secretary:  or  (c)  the 
allotment  next  established  for  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State, 
or  other  agency  would  have  been  reduced  because  of  false  or  improper 
identification  of  peanuts  produced  on  or  marketed  from  such  farm. 

MARKETING  PENALTIES 

Sec.  359.  (a)  The  marketing  of  any  peanuts  in  excess  of  the  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such  peanuts  are  produced,  or  the 
marketing  of  peanuts  from  any  farm  for  which  no  acreage  allotment 
was  determined,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  support  price  for  peanuts  for  the  markeing  year 
(August  1- July  31.)  Such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  who 
buys  or  otherwise  acquires  the  peanuts  from  the  producer,  or  if 
the  peanuts  are  marketed  by  the  producer  through  an  agent,  the 
penalty  shall  be  paid  by  such  agent,  and  such  person  or  agent  may 
deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  from  the  price  paid  to 
the  producer.  The  Secretary  may  require  collection  of  the  penalty 
upon  a  portion  of  each  lot  of  peanuts  marketed  from  the  farm  equal 
to  the  proportion  which  the  acreage  of  peanuts  in  excess  of  the  farm- 
acreage  allotment  is  of  the  total  acreage  of  peanuts  on  the  farm.  If 
the  person  required  to  collect  the  penalty  fails  to  collect  such  penalty, 
such  person  and  all  persons  entitled  to  share  in  the  peanuts  marketed 
from  the  farm  or  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  All  funds  collected  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  deposit  account  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  such  amounts  as  are  determined, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  be 
penalties  incurred  shall  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Amounts  collected  in  excess  of  deter¬ 
mined  penalties  shall  be  paid  to  such  producers  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  bore  the 
burden  of  the  payment  of  the  amount  collected.  Such  special  account 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  and  the  basis  for,  the  amount 
of,  and  the  producer  entitled  to  receive  a  payment  from  such  account, 
when  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  Peanuts  produced  in  a  cal¬ 
endar  year  in  which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  therein  shall  be  subject  to  such  quotas  even  though  the 
peanuts  are  marketed  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  marketing  year 
begins.  If  any  producer  falsely  identifies  or  fails  to  account  for  the 
disposition  of  any  peanuts,  an  amount  of  peanuts  equal  to  the  normal 
yield  of  the  number  of  acres  harvested  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  marketed  in  excess  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  the  farm,  and  the  penalty  in  respect  thereof  shall 
be  paid  and  remitted  by  the  producer.  If  any  amount  of  peanuts 
produced  on  one  farm  is  falsely  identified  by  a  representation  that 
such  peanuts  were  produced  on  another  farm,  the  acreage  allotments 
next  established  for  both  such  farms  shall  be  reduced  by  that  percent- 
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ao-e  which  such  amount  was  of  the  respective  farm  marketing  quotas, 
except  that  such  reduction  for  any  such  farm  shall  not  be  made  if  the 
Secretary  through  the  local  committees  finds  that  no  person  con¬ 
nected  with  such  farm  caused,  aided,  or  acquiesced  in  such  marketing; 
and  if  proof  of  the  disposition  of  any  amount  of  peanuts  is  not  fur¬ 
nished  as  required  by  the  Secretary,  the  acreage  allotment  next  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  farm  on  which  such  peanuts  are  produced  shall  be 
reduced  by  a  percentage  similarly  computed.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  no  refund  of  any  penalty  shall  be  made 
because  of  peanuts  kept  on  the  farm  for  seed  or  for  home  consumption. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  not  apply  to  peanuts  produced 
on  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  harvested  for  nuts  is  one  acre  or 

less. 

(c)  The  word  “peanuts”  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  mean 
all  peanuts  produced,  excluding  any  peanuts  which  it  is  established 
by  the  producer  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  were  not  picked  or  threshed  either  before  or  after  market¬ 
ing  from  the  farm,  or  were  marketed  by  the  producer  before  drying 
or^removal  of  moisture  from  such  peanuts  either  by  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  means  for  consumption  exclusively  as  boiled  peanuts. 

(d)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  section  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due 
until  the  date  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 

(e)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  provided  by  this  section  is 
paid,  a  lien  on  the  crop  of  peanuts  with  respect  to  which  such  penalty 
is  incurred,  and  on  any  subsequent  crop  of  peanuts  subject  to  niar 
ing  quotas  in  which  the  person  liable  for  payment  of  the  penalty  has  an 
interest  shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

SUBTITLE  C— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
PART  I — PUBLICATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  QUOTAS 
APPLICATION  OF  PART 

Sec.  361.  This  part  shall  apply  to  the  publication  and  review.  of 
farm  marketing  quotas  established  for  tobacco,  [corn]  feed  grains, 
wheat,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  rice,  established  under  subtitle  B. 

PUBLICATION  AND  NOTICE  OF  QUOTA 

Sec.  362.  All  acreage  allotments,  and  the  farm  marketing  quotas 
established  for  farms  in  a  county  or  other  local  administrative  area 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  be  made  and 
kept  freely  available  for  public  inspection  in  such  county  or  other 
local  administrative  area.  An  additional  copy  of  this  information 
shall  be  kept  available  in  the  office  of  the  county  agricultural,  extension 
agent  or  with  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee.  Notice  of  the 
farm  marketing  quota  of  his  farm  shall  be  mailed  to  the  farmer. 
Notice  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  for  each  farm  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  county  committee  to  be  entitled  to  such  allot¬ 
ment  shall  insofar  as  practicable  be  mailed  to  the  farm  operator  in 
suffiicent  time  to  be  received  prior  to  the  date  of  the  referendum. 
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REVIEW  BT  REVIEW  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  363.  Any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  farm  marketing 
quota  may,  within  fifteen  days  after  mailing  to  him  of  notice  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  362,  have  such  quota  reviewed  by  a  local  review  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  three  farmers  from  the  same  or  nearby  counties 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  committee  shall  not  include  any 
member  of  the  local  committee  which  determined  the  farm  acreage 
allotment,  the  normal  yield,  or  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such 
farm.  Unless  application  for  review  is  made  within  such  period,  the 
original  determination  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  shall  be  final. 

REVIEW  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  364.  The  members  of  the  review  committee  shall  receive  as 
compensation  for  their  services  the  same  per  diem  as  that  received  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  review  committee  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  for  more  than  thirty  days  in  any  one  year. 

INSTITUTION  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  365.  If  the  farmer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  determination  of  the 
review  committee,  he  may,  within  fifteen  days  after  a  notice  of  such 
determination  is  mailed  to  him  by  registered  mail,  file  a  bill  in  equity 
against  the  review  committee  as  defendant  in  the  United  States  district 
court,  or  institute  proceedings  for  review  in  any  court  of  record  of  the 
State  having  general  jurisdiction,  sitting  in  the  county  or  the  district  in 
which  his  farm  is  located,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  review  of 
such  determination.  Bond  shall  be  given  in  an  amount  and  with 
surety  satisfactory  to  the  court  to  secure  the  United  States  for  the 
costs  of  the  proceeding.  The  bill  of  complaint  in  such  proceeding  may 
be  served  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  any  one  of  the  members  of 
the  review  committee.  Thereupon  the  review  committee  shall  certify 
and  file  in  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which  the  deter¬ 
mination  complained  of  was  made,  together  with  its  findings  of  fact. 

COURT  REVIEW 

Sec.  366.  The  review  by  the  court  shall  be  limited  to  questions  of 
law,  and  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  review  committee,  if  supported 
by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  If  application  is  made  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and  it  is  shown  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in 
the  hearing  before  the  review  committee,  the  court  may  direct  such 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  review  committee  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
proper.  The  review  committee  may  modify  its  findings  of  fact  or  its 
determination  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  it 
shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified  findings  or  determination,  which 
findings  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive.  At  the  earliest  convenient  time, 
the  court,  in  term  time  or  vacation,  shall  hear  and  determine  the  case 
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upon  the  original  record  of  the  hearing  before  the  review  committee, 
and  upon  such  record  as  supplemented,  if  supplemented,  by  further 
hearin"  before  the  review  committee  pursuant  to  direction  of  the 
court  &The  court  shall  affirm  the  review  committee’s  determination, 
or  modified  determination,  if  the  court  determines  that  the  same  is  in 
accordance  with  law.  If  the  court  determines  that  such  determination 
or  modified  determination  is  not  in  accordance  with  law,  the  court 
shall  remand  the  proceeding  to  the  review  committee  with  direction 
either  to  make  such  determination  as  the  court  shall  determine  to  be 
in  accordance  with  law  or  to  take  such  further  proceedings  as,  m  the 
court’s  opinion,  the  law  requires. 

STAY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AND  EXCLUSIVE  JURISDICTION 

Sec.  367.  The  commencement  of  judicial  proceedings  under  this 
Part  shall  not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  review  committee’s  determination.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  this  Part  to 
review  the  legal  validity  of  a  determination  made  by  a  review  com¬ 
mittee  pursuant  to  this  Part  shall  be  exclusive.  N o  court  of  the  U mted 
States  or  of  any  State  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  legal 
validity  of  any  such  determination  except  in  a  proceeding  under  this 

Part. 


NO  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  QUOTAS 

Sec.  368.  Notwithstanding  any  increase  of  any  farm  marketing 
quota  for  any  farm  as  a  result  of  review  of  the  determination  thereof 
under  this  Part,  the  marketing  quotas  for  other  farms  shall  not  be 
affected. 


PART  II — ADJUSTMENT  OF  QUOTAS  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
GENERAL  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  QUOTAS 

Sec.  371.  (a)  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  case  of  [corn,]  feed  grains ,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  oi 
tobacco  the  operation  of  farm  marketing  quotas  m  effect  will  cause 
the  amount  of  such  commodity  which  is  free  of  marketing  restrictions 
to  be  less  than  the  normal  supply  for  the  marketing  year  for  the  com¬ 
modity  then  current,  he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  be 
made  with  respect  thereto.  In  the  course  of  such  investigation  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  shall  be  given  to  interested  per¬ 
sons.  If  upon  the  basis  of  such  investigation  the  Secretary  finds  the 
existence  of  such  fact,  he  shall  proclaim  the  same  forthwith.  He  shall 
also  in  such  proclamation  specify  such  increase  in,  or  termination  of, 
existing  quotas  as  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  amount  of  such  commodity  which  is  free  of  market¬ 
ing  restrictions  equal  the  normal  supply. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that,  because  of  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency  or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  export  demand, 
any  national  acreage  allotment  for  [com]  feed  grains  or  any  national 
marketing  quota  or  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts, 
or  tobacco  should  be  increased  or  terminated,  he  shall  cause  an  lm- 
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mediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  increase 
or  termination  is  necessary  in  order  to  effect  the  declared  policy  of 
this  Act,  or  to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in  export  demand.  If, 
on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  in¬ 
crease  or  termination  is  necessary,  lie  shall  immediately  proclaim  such 
finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  increase  is  necessary,  the  amount  of  the 
increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary)  and  thereupon  such  quota  or 
allotment  shall  be  increased,  or  shall  terminate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  In  case  any  national  marketing  quota  or  acreage  allotment  for 
any  commodity  is  increased  under  this  section,  each  farm  marketing 
quota  or  acreage  allotment  for  the  commodity  shall  be  increased  in  the 
same  ratio. 

(d)  (Repealed  by  68  Stat.  905.) 

PAYMENT  AND  COLLECTION  OF  PENALTIES 

Sec.  372.  (a)  The  penalty  with  respect  to  the  marketing,  by  sale,  of 
wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains ,  or  rice,  if  the  sale  is  to  any  person  within 
the  United  States,  shall  be  collected  by  the  buyer. 

(b)  All  penalties  provided  for  in  "Subtitle  B  shall  be  collected  and 
paid  in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Such  penalties  shall  be 
remitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  person  liable  for  the  penalty,  except 
that  if  any  other  person  is  liable  for  the  collection  of  the  penalty,  such 
other  person  shall  remit  the  penalty.  The  amount  of  such  penalties 
shall  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Whenever,  pursuant  to  a  claim  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
two  years  after  payment  to  him  of  any  penalty  collected  from  any 
person  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  penalty  was 
erroneously,  illegally,  or  wrongfully  collected  and  that  the  claimant 
bore  the  burden  of  the  payment  of  such  penalty,  the  Secretary  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  the  claimant, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  finds  the  claimant  is  entitled 
to  receive,  as  a  refund  of  such  penalty. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  to  prescribe  by  regulations  for  the  identification  of  farms  and  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  schedule  receipts  into  special  deposit  accounts  or  to 
schedule  such  receipts  for  transfer  therefrom,  or  directly,  into  the 
separate  fund  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  hereof  by  means  of  such 
identification  without  reference  to  the  names  of  the  producers  on  such 
farms. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
filing  of  such  claims  and  the  determination  of  such  refunds. 

(d)  No  penalty  shall  be  collected  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  any  agricultural  commodity  grown  for  experimental 
purposes  only  by  any  publicly  owned  agricultural  experiment  station. 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  373.  (a)  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  warehousemen,  proces¬ 
sors,  and  common  carriers  of  [corn,]  feed  grains ,  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
peanuts,  or  tobacco,  and  all  ginners  of  cotton,  all  persons  engaged  in 
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the  business  of  purchasing  [corn,]  feed  grams ,  wheat,  cotton,  1  c  , 
peanuts,  or  tobacco  from  producers,  all  persons  engaged  m  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  redrying,  prizing,  or  stemming  tobacco  tor  producers,  all 
brokers  and  dealers  in  peanuts,  all  agents  marketing  peanuts  for  pro¬ 
ducers,  or  acquiring  peanuts  for  buyers  and  dealers,  and  all  peanut 
growers’  cooperative  associations,  all  persons  engaged  m  the  business 
of  cleaning,  shelling,  crushing,  and  salting  of  peanuts  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  peanut  products,  and  all  persons  owning  or  operating 
peanut-picking  or  peanut-threshing  machines.  Any  such  person 
shall,  from  time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretary,  report  to  the 
Secretary  such  information  and  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  information  shall  be  reported  and  such  records  shall 
be  kept  in  accordance  with  forms  which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any  report  made 
or  record  kept,  or  of  obtaining  information  required  to  be  furnished 
in  any  report,  but  not  so  furnished,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  examine  such  books,  papers,  records,  accounts,  correspondence, 
contracts,  documents  and  memoranda  as  he  has  reason  to  believe 
are  relevant  and  are  within  the  control  of  such  persons.  Any  such 
person  failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  record  as  required 
by  this  subsection  or  making  any  false  report  or  record  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500;  and  any  tobacco 
warehouseman  or  dealer  who  fails  to  remedy  such  violation  by 
making  a  complete  and  accurate  report  or  keeping  a  complete  and 
accurate  record  as  required  by  this  subsection  within  fifteen  days  after 
notice  to  him  of  such  violation  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  line  o 
$100  for  each  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  fraction  thereof, 
bought  or  sold  by  him  after  the  date  of  such  violation :  Provided ,  1  hat 
such  fine  shall  not  exceed  $5,000;  and  notice  of  such  violation  shall 
be  served  upon  the  tobacco  warehouseman  or  dealer  by  mailing  the 
same  to  him  by  registered  mail  or  by  posting  the  same  at  any  estab¬ 
lished  place  of  business  operated  by  him,  or  both. 

(b)  Farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  [corn,]  feed .  grams, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  or  tobacco  for  market  shall  furnish  such 
proof  of  their  acreage,  yield,  storage,  and  marketing  of  the  commodity 
in  the  form  of  records,  marketing  cards,  reports,  storage  under  seal, 
or  otherwise  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  as  necessary  tor  the 

administration  of  this  title.  .  ,  ,  .  0  ,  ,  . 

(c)  All  data  reported  to  or  acquired  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  kept  confidential  by  all  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department,  and  only  such  data  so  reported  or  acquired  as  the 
Secretary  deems  relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by  them,  and  then  only  m  a 
suit  or  administrative  hearing  under  this  title. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  FARMS  AND  REPORT  OF  PLANTINGS 

Sec.  374.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  the  county  and 
local  committees,  for  measuring  farms  on  which  [corn,]  feed  grains, 
wheat,  cotton,  peanuts  or  rice  is  produced  and  for  ascertaining 
whether  the  acreage  planted  for  any  year  to  any  such  commodity 
is  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  commodity  tor 
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the  farm  under  this  title.  If  in  the  case  of  any  farm  the  acreage 
planted  to  any  such  commodity  on  the  farm  is  in  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  commodity  for  the  farm,  the  committee 
shall  file  with  the  State  committee  a  written  report  stating  the  total 
acreage  on  the  farm  in  cultivation  and  the  acreage  planted  to  such 
commodity. 

(b)  With  respect  to  cotton,  the  Secretary,  upon  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  shall  provide,  through  the 
county  and  local  committees  for  the  measurement  prior  to  planting  of 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment  if  so  re¬ 
quested  by  the  farm  operator,  and  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed  such  measured  acreage  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  The 
Secretary  shall  similarly  provide  for  the  remeasurement  upon  request 
by  the  farm  operator  of  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  but 
the  operator  shall  be  required  to  reimburse  the  local  committee  for  the 
expense  of  such  remeasurement  if  the  planted  acreage  is  found  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  allotted  acreage. 

(c)  If  the  acreage  determined  to  be  planted  to  any  basic  agricultural 
commodity  or  feed  grains  on  the  farm  is  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment,  the  Secretary  shall  by  appropriate  regulations  provide  for 
a  reasonable  time  prior  to  harvest  within  which  such  planted  acreage 
may  be  adjusted  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  375.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  the 
identification,  wherever  necessary,  of  [corn,]  feed  grains ,  wheat,  cot¬ 
ton,  rice,  peanuts,  or  tobacco  so  as  to  afford  aid  in  discovering  and 
identifying  such  amounts  of  the  commodities  as  are  subject  to  and 
such  amounts  thereof  as  are  not  subject  to  marketing  restrictions  in 
effect  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  title. 

COURT  JURISDICTION 

Sec.  376.  The  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
vested  with  jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  If  and  when  the  Secretary  shall  so  request,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  several  district  attorneys  in  their  respective  districts,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  institute  proceedings  to  collect 
the  penalties  provided  in  this  title.  The  remedies  and  penalties  pro¬ 
vided  for  herein  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  exclusive  of,  any  of 
the  remedies  or  penalties  under  existing  law. 

Sec.  377.  In  any  case  in  which,  during  any  year  within  the  period 
1956  to  1959,  inclusive,  for  which  acreage  planted  to  a  commodity  on 
any  farm  is  less  than  the  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm,  the  entire 
acreage  allotment  for  such  farm  (excluding  any  allotment  released 
from  the  farm  or  reapportioned  to  the  farm)  shall  be  considered  for 
purposes  of  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  to  have 
been  planted  to  such  commodity  in  such  year  on  such  farm,  but  the 
1956  acreage  allotment  of  any  commodity  shall  be  regarded  as  planted 
under  this  section  only  if  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  farm  notified 
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the  county  committee  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  preceding  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  commodity  of  his  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  such  allotment.  Acreage  history  credits  for  released  or  reappor¬ 
tioned  acreage  shall  be  governed  by  the  applicable  provisions  of  this 
title  pertaining  to  the  release  and  reapportionment  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the 
amount  of  the  commodity  required  to  be  stored  to  postpone  or  avoid 

?ayment  of  penalty  has  been  reduced  because  the  allotment  was  not 
ully  planted. 

Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act ,  the 
allotment  determined  for  any  commodity  for  any  land  from  which  the 
owner  is  displaced  because  of  acquisition  of  the  land  for  any  purpose 
by  any  Federal ,  State ,  or  other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  shall  be  placed  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be  available 
only  for  use  in  providing  allotments  for  other  farms  owned  by  the 
owner  so  displaced.  Upon  application  to  the  county  committee ,  with¬ 
in  three  years  after  the  date  of  such  displacement ,  or  three  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act ,  whichever  period  is  longer ,  any  owner  so 
displaced  shall  be  entitled  to  have  established  for  other  farms  owned 
by  him  allotments  which  are  comparable  with  allotments  determined 
for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  similar  except  for  the  past 
acreage  of  the  commodity ,  taking  into  consideration  the  land ,  labor , 
and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  the  commodity ,  crop- 
rotation  practices ,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting 
the  production  of  the  commodity :  Provided ,  That  the  acreage  used 
to  establish  or  increase  the  allotments  for  such  farms  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  pool  and  shall  not  exceed  the  allotment  most  recently 
established  for  the  farm  acquired  from  the  applicant  and  placed  in 
the  pool.  During  the  period  of  eligibility  for  the  making  of  allot¬ 
ments  under  this  section  for  a  displaced  owner,  acreage  allotments 
for  the  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  applicable  to  other  farms,  and 
such  allotments  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  fully  planted.  After 
such  allotment  is  made  under  this  section,  the  proportionate  part,  or 
all,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  past  acreage  used  in  establishing  the 
allotment  most  recently  placed  in  the  pool  for  the  farm  from  which 
the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  transferred  to  and  considered  for 
the  purposes  of  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  to 
have  been  planted  on  the  farm  to  which  allotment  is  made  under  this 
section.  Except  where  paragraph  (c)  requires  the  transfer  of  allot¬ 
ment  to  another  portion  of  the  same  farm ,  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  (1)  that  part  of  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  is  so  displaced 
and  that  part  from  which  he  is  not  so  displaced  shall  be  considered 
as  separate  farms;  and  (2)  an  owner  who  voluntarily  relinquishes 
possession  of  the  land  subsequent  to  its  acquisition  by  an  agency  hav¬ 
ing  the  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
displaced  because  of  such  acquisition. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  if  ( 1 ) 
there  is  any  marketing  quota  penalty  due  with  respect  to  the  market¬ 
ing  of  the  commodity  from,  the  farm,  acquired  by  the  Federal',  State, 
or  other  agency  or  by  the  owner  of  the  farm;  (2)  any  of  the  com¬ 
modity  produced  on  such  farm  has  not  been  accounted  for  as  required 
by  the  Secretary;  or  (3)  the  allotment  next  established  for  the  farm 
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acquired  by  the  Federal ,  State ,  or  other  agency  would  have  been 
reduced  because  of  false  or  improper  identification  of  the  commodity 
produced  on  or  marketed  from  such  farm  or  due  to  a  false  acreage 

reV(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable ,  in  the  case  of  cotton, 
tobacco ,  and  peanuts ,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  d™Vj™ed 
urior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  reheat  and  corn ,  to  any  farm  from  which 
the  owner  was  displaced  prior  to  195 j,  and  m  the  case  of  rice,  to  any 
farm  from  which  the  owner  was  displaced  prior  to  19o5.  In  any  case 
where  the  cropland  acquired  for  nonfarming  purposes  from  an  owner 
by  an  agency  ha.ving  the  right  of  eminent  domain  represents  less  than 
1V5  per  centum  of  the  total  cropland  on  the  farm ,  the  allotment  attribu¬ 
table  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  so  acquired  shall  be  transferred  to 

that  vortion  of  the  f  arm  not  so  acquired.  . 

<{d)  Sections  313  (h),  331,  ( d),3U  W ,  and  3o8  (h)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 ,  amended,  are  repealed,  but  any 
transfer  or  reassignment  of  allotment  heretofore  made  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  sections  shall  remain  in  effect ,  arul  any  displaced  farm 
owner  for  whom  an  allotment  has  been  established  under  such  re¬ 
pealed  sections  shall  not  be  eligible  for  additional  allotment  under 
subsection  ( a )  of  this  section  because  of  such  displacement. 


Subtitle  D — Domestic  Parity  Plan  for  11  iieat 


LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 


Sec  379a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a  basic  food,  is  one  of  the  great 
export  crops  of  American  agriculture  and  its  production  for  domestic 
cZumption  Ind  for  export  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
national  economy  and  to  the  general  welfare.  The  movement  of  wheat 
from  producer  to  consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or  any  of  the 
vroducts  thereof,  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  Tlmt  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is  produced  and  con¬ 
sumed  within  the  confines  of  any  State  is  normally  commingled  with, 
and  always  bears  a  close  and  intimate  commercial  and  competitive 
relationship  to,  that  quantity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce.  For  this  reason,  any  regulation^  of  intra¬ 
state  commerce  in  wheat  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  which  is  m  com¬ 
petition  with,  or  which  otherwise  affects,  obstructs,  or  burdens  inter¬ 
state  commerce  in  that  commodity.  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate 
and  balanced  flow  of  wheat  in  interstate^  and  foreign  commerce  aid, 
thereby  assist  farmers  in  obtaining  parity  of  income  by  marketing 
wheat  for  domestic  consumption  at  parity  prices  and  by  increased  ex¬ 
ports  at  world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate  and  steady 
supply  of  wheat  at  fair  prices ,  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  all  commerce 
in  wheat  in  the  manner  provided  under  the  marketing  certificate  plan 
set  forth  in  this  subtitle. 


{ 


DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTA 


Sec.  379b.  Not  later  than  M ay  15  of  each  calendar  year  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  next  calendar  year  Such  domes¬ 
tic  food  quota  shall  be  that  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  the 
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Secretary  determines  will  be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  contin¬ 
ental  United  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTA 

Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat ,  less  a  reserve  of 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in 
this  subsection ,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  on  the  basis  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for 
the  year  for  which  the  domestic  food  quota  is  determined  multiplied 
by  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for  the  State  during  such  ten- 
year  period ,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and.  for  trends 
in  yields.  The  reserve  quota  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to  establish  quotas  for  counties ,  in  addition 
to  the  county  quotas  established  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section , 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional  quota  be¬ 
cause  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into  the  production 
of  wheat  during  the  five  calendar  years,  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed. 

(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat ,  less  a  reserve  of  not 
to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  0),  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties 
in  the  State  on  the,  basis  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for 
the  year  for  which  such  State  quota  is  determined  multiplied  by  the 
normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  county  for  such  year. 

(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary ,  through  the  local  committees ,  among  the  farms  within 
the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat 
during  any  one  or  more  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
quota  is  proclaimed  begins ,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  multiplied  by  the  farm 
normal  yield  of  wheat  for  such  year.  The  reserve  provided  under  sub  - 
section  (b)  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  for  which  new  wheat  acreage 
allotments  are  determined  under  the  second  sentence  of  section  334-  (°) 
of  this  Act ,  as  amended ,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
such  year  multiplied  by  the  farm  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  such  year. 

MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  37 9d.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a 
marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under  section  37 9 j ,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  for  issuance  in  each  county  marketing  cei  - 
tificates  aggregating  the  amount  of  the  county  domestic  food  quota. 
Such  certificates  shall  be  issued  to  cooperators  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  domestic  food  quota  established  for ■  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  section  379c  of  this  Act.  1  he  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  a  farm  shall  be  issued  to  the  farm  operator ,  but  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of  marketing  certificates  to  individual 
producers  on  any  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  shares ,  a  the 
wheat  crop ,  or  the  proceeds  thereof ,  produced  on  the  farm.  T u e  sec¬ 
retary  shall  also  issue  and  sell  marketing,  certificates  to  processors  and 
importers  in  such  quantities  as  are  required  by  them  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  o / 9e.  Mar- 
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keting  certificates  shall  he  transferable  only  in  accordance  with  regu¬ 
lations  issued  hy  the  Secretary. 

(h)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  pursuant  to  section  379b  of  this  Act ,  the  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  and  proclaim  for  such  marketing  year  ( 1 )  the  estimated  parity 
price ,  (2)  the  estimated  farm  price  for  wheat ,  and  ( 3 )  the  value  per 
bushel  of  the  marketing  certificate.  The  value  of  the  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  estimated  parity 
price  exceeds  the  estimated  farm  price  as  determined  herein.  The 
value  of  each  marketing  certificate  shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest 
cent  by  multiplying  the  value  per  bushel  by  the  number  of  bushels 
thereof.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein ,  the  value  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  so  determined  shall  remain  constant  and  shall  remain  in  effect 
throughout  the  marketing  year  for  which  it  is  issued.  T he  proclama¬ 
tion  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  made  during  the  month  of 
May  immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  such  do¬ 
mestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed. 

( c )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  buy  and  sell  marketing  certificates  fa- 
sued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the  value  proclaimed  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  certificates ,  the  Secretary  may  establish  and  operate 
a  pool  or  pools  and  he  may  also  authorize  public  and  private  agencies 
to  act  as  his  agents,  either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools.  Cer¬ 
tificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and  importations  of  products  made 
during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  they  are  issued  and 
after  being  once  used  to  cover  such  sales  and  importations  shall  be 
canceled  by  the  Secretary.  Any  unused  certificates  shall  be  redeemed 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  price  established  for  such  certificates. 

MARKETING  RESTRICTIONS 

SEC.379e.  ( a )  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  marketing  year 
in  which  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  is  placed  in  effect  under  section  379j  would  normally  be  mar¬ 
keted,  and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  products  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  are  hereby  prohibited  from  marketing  any 
such  product  for  domestic  food  consumption  or  export  containing 
wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  marketing  certificates  issued 
pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  such  per¬ 
son.  The  quantity  of  such  marketing  certificates  acquired  shall  be 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  processed  into  food 
products. 

(b)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  marketing  year  in  which 
the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing  certificate  program  fa 
placed  in  effect  under  section  379 j  would  normally  be  marketed  and  ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  are  hereby  pro¬ 
hibited  from  importing  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States 
any  food  products  containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for 
which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this 
Act  have  been  acquired  by  such  person. 
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( c )  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  continental  United  States  of 
any  food  product  containing  wheat ,  with  respect  to  which  marketing 
certificates  as  reguired  herein  have  been  acquired,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for 
the  quantity  of  wheat  so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection ,  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading , 
under  which  the  article  is  exported ,  shall  be  considered^  the  exporter: 
Provided ,  however ,  That  any  other  person  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
exporter  if  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim  in 
favor  of  such  other  person. 

(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  to  secure  the  purchase 
of  and  payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be  required , 
any  person  required  to  have  a  marketing  certificate  in  order  to  market 
or  import  a  food  product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  may 
market  or  import  any  such  commodity  without  having  first  acquired 
a  marketing  certificate. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section ,  (1)  the  term  “ marketing ”  means  the 
sale  and  the  delivery  of  the  food  product  composed  wholly  or  partly 
of  wheat ,  and  (2)  the  term  “ food ”  means  human  food. 

CONVERSION  FACTORS 

Sec.  379 f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  establish  conversion 
factors  showing  the  amount  of  wheat  contained  in  food  products  proc¬ 
essed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat.  The  converison  factor  for  any 
such  product  shall  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  weight  of 
wheat  used  in  the  processing  of  such  product. 

CIVIL  PENALTIES 

SEC.379g.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts  to  violate ,  or  who 
participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  or  ( b )  of  section  379e  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  market  value ,  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such  viola¬ 
tion.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in 
I  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTAS 

Sec.  37 9h.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  became  of  a 
national  emergency  or  because  of  an  unusual  and  material  increase  in 
demand  for  wheat,  the  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  should  be 
(increased  or  suspended,  he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to 
he  made  to  determine  whether  the  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat. 
If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
increase  or  suspension  is  necessary,  he  shall  im/mediately  proclaim 
such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  increase  is  necessary,  the  amount  of 
the  increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary)  and  thereupon  such  quotas 
shall  be  increased  or  shall  be  suspended ,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  case 
any  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased  under  this  section,  each 
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fai'm  quota  for  wheat  shall  he  increased  in  the  same  ratio  and  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  shall  he  issued  therefor  in  accordance  with  section 
S79d  of  this  Act.  In  case  any  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is 
increased  or  suspended  under  this  section ,  the  Secretary  may  rede¬ 
termine  the  value  of  marketing  certificates  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
such  certificates  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act. 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  379i.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (a)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  persons ,  except  wheat  producers ,  who  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle ,  except  that  any  such  person  failing  to  make 
any  report  or  keep  any  record  as  required  hy  this  section  or  making 
any  false  report  or  record  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  he  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$2,000  for  each  such  violation. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (h)  of  the  Act  shall  apply  to  all 
wheat  farmers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

REFERENDUM 

Sec.  379 j.  In  any  referendum  held  pursuant  to  section  336  of  this 
Act  on  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the  1959, 1960,  or 
1961  crops  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  also  submit  on  separate  ballots 
the  question  whether  farmers  favor  a  marketing  certificate  program 
under  this  subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under  subtitle  B.  I f 
more  than  one-half  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor  such 
marketing  certificate  program,  the  Secretary  shall  prior  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed  under  subtitle  B, 
suspend  the  operation  of  such  quota  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing 
certificate  program  for  that  crop  and  any  subsequent  wheat  crops 
harvested  in  the  years  1959 ,  1960,  and  1961  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle ,  in  which  event  marketing  quotas  and  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  this  Act  relating  thereto ,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  shall  not  thereafter  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat: 
Provided,  That,  whenever  a  marketing  certificate  program  is  in  effect, 
the  wheat  marketing  quota  provisions  and  penalties  shall  remain  in 
effect  with  respect  to  prior  crops  of  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
marketing  quotas  were  in  effect  for  the  cu/rrent  cn' op  of  wheat,  arid 
the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  prescribe  the  method  for  collecting 
penalties  on  any  such  wheat. 

PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  379k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

(a)  whenever  a  wheat  marketing  certificate  program  under 
this  subtitle  is  in  effect,  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section ; 

(b)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  avail¬ 
able  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support 
to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  cooperators.  The  amount,  terms, 
conditions,  and  extent  of  such  price-support  operations  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the  level  of  such  support 
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shall  he  determined  after  taking  into  consideration  the  following 
factors:  (1)  the  supply  of  the  commodity  in  relation  to  the  de- 
mand  therefor ,  (2)  the  price  levels  at  which  com  avid  other  feed 
grains  are  being  supported  and  the  feed  value  of  such  grains  m 
relation  to  wheat ,  (3)  the  provisions  of  any  international  agree¬ 
ment  approved  by  the  Congress  or  ratified  by  the  Senate  relating 
to  wheat  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party ,  (4)  foreign  trade 
policies  of  friendly  wheat  exporting  countries ,  arid  (5)  other 
factors  affecting  international  trade  in  wheat  including  exchange 

rates  and  currency  regulations ;  „  ,  , 

(c)  compliance  by  the  producer  with  acreage  allotments  may 
be  prescribed  and  required  by  the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  and  for  the  receipt  of  wheat  market¬ 
ing  certificates.  Acreage  allotments  shall  be  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  subtitle  B ,  part  HI  of  this  Act; 

(d)  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law,  no  producer 
of  wheat  shall  receive  certificates  for  a  number  of  bushels  in  excess 
of  the  number  obtained  by  multiplying  the  acreage  actually 
planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  as  grain  by ;  the  normal  yield; 

(e)  any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  may  have  such  acreage  allotment  reviewed  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  prescribed  by  sections  363  to  368,  inclusive, 
for  reviewing  marketing  quotas. 

SUBTITLE  [D]  E — RICE  CERTIFICATES 
LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 

Sec.  380a.  The  movement  of  rice  from  producer  to  consumer  is  pre¬ 
ponderantly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  rice  which  does  not  move  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  af¬ 
fects  such  commerce.  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced 
flow  of  rice  in  interstate  and  foreign  commece  and  to  assure  consumers 
an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of  rice  at  fair  prices  it  is  necessary 
to  regulate  all  commerce  in  rice  in  the  manner  provided  m  this  subtitle. 
These  findings  are  supplemental  to  and  in  addition  to  the  findings 
contained  in  section  351  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  TERMINATION 

Sec.  380b.  Sections  380c  through  380g  (c)  shall  be  effective  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  first  crop  of  rice,  subsequent  to  the  1956  crop  and  prior 
to  the  1959  crop,  for  which  the  Secretary  determines  and  proclaims 
that  the  initiation  of  a  program  under  this  subtitle  is  administratively 
feasible  and  in  the  best  interests  of  rice  producers  and  the  United 
States.  Unless  extended  by  law,  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall 
not  apply  to  rice  of  any  crop  following  the  second  crop  foi  which  a 
program  is  in  Bfifect  und.Br  sBctions  380c  and  380g  (c) . 

RICE  PRIMARY  MARKET  QUOTA 

Sec.  380c.  Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  primary  market  fluotaforncefm 
the  marketing  year  beginning  m  the  next  calendar  year.  1  he  primary 
market  quota  shall  be  the  number  of  hundredweights  of  rice  (on 
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a  rough  rice  basis)  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  be  consumed  in 
the  United  States  (including  its  Terri tories  and  possessions  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  or  exported  to  Cuba,  during  such 
marketing  year.  In  making  this  determination  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  historical  consumption  in  these  markets  of  rice  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  any  expected  enlargement  in  such  consump¬ 
tion  predicated  upon  population  trends,  increased  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  PRIMARY  MARKET  QUOTA 

Sec.  380d.  (a)  The  primary  market  quota  for  rice  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  in  each  State  during  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed 
(or  in  the  case  of  the  apportionment  for  1957,  during  the  two  years 
preceding  such  year)  multiplied  by  the  acreage  allotment  of  such 
State  for  such  year. 

(b)  The  State  primary  market  quota  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  among  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  for  each  farm  multiplied  by  the  normal  yield  per  acre  for  the 
farm. 

REVIEW  OF  PRIMARY  MARKET  QUOTA 

Sec.  380e.  Notice  of  the  primary  market  quota  shall  be  mailed  to 
the  operator  of  the  farm  to  which  such  quota  applies.  The  farm 
operator  may  have  such  quota  reviewed  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  sections  363  to  368,  inclusive,  of  this  Act. 

PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec  380f.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  price  support  available  to 
cooperators  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  on  any  crop 
of  rice  for  which  a  program  is  in  effect  under  sections  380c  through 
380g  (c)  at  such  level,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  or  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  discourage  or  prevent  the  exportation  of  rice  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall 
not  apply  to  price  support  made  available  on  rice  of  any  crop  to 
which  this  section  is  applicable,  but  all  the  other  provisions  of  such 
Act,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  subtitle,  shall  apply  to 
price  support  operations  carried  out  under  this  section. 

CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  380g.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  for  each  market¬ 
ing  year  issue  certificates  to  cooperators  for  a  quantity  of  rice  equal 
to  the  primary  marketing  quota  for  the  farm  for  such  marketing  year, 
but  not  exceeding  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  on 
the  farm.  The  certificate  shall  have  the  value  specified  in  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  on  the  farm  shall 
share  in  the  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm  in  the  same 
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proportion  as  they  share  in  the  rice  produced  on  the  farm  or  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  therefrom. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  385  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  certificates  issued  to  producers  under  this  section. 

(d)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  issue  and  sell  certifi¬ 
cates  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  rough  rice  or  the  im¬ 
porting  of  processed  rice.  Each  such  certificate  shall  be  sold  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  thereof,  as  specified  in  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

(e)  The  value  of  each  certificate  issued  under  this  section  shall 
be  equal  to  the  difference  between  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
of  rice  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
certificate  is  issued  and  the  level  of  price  support  for  rice  which  is  in 
effect  during  such  marketing  year,  calculated  to  the  nearest  cent, 
multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  rice  for  which  the  certificate  is  issued. 
Any  certificates  not  used  to  cover  the  processing  of  rice  or  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  processed  rice  pursuant  to  sections  380k  and  380Z  of  this  Act 

}  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  value 
thereof. 

INVENTORY  ADJUSTMENT  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  380h.  To  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  currently  in  effect  to  the  program  provided  for  in  this  subtitle, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  inventory  adjustment 
payments  to  all  persons  owning  rough  rice  located  in  the  continental 
United  States  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  first 
crop  of  rice  for  which  a  program  is  in  effect  under  sections  380c 
through  380g  (c)  :  Provided ,  however ,  That  such  payments  shall  not 
be  made  with  respect  to  rice  of  such  crop,  imported  rice,  or  rice 
acquired  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  amount  of  such 
payment  per  hundredweight  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  esti¬ 
mated  average  price  paid  producers  during  the  marketing  year  for 
the  preceding  crop  exceeds  the  estimated  average  support  price  for 
the  first  crop  for  which  a  program  is  made  effective.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  payment  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  expenditures 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

)  RICE  SET-ASIDE 

Sec.  380i.  All  rough  and  processed  rice  in  the  inventories  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  for  the  first  crop  for  which  a  program  is  in  effect 
under  sections  380c  through  380g  (c),  not  exceeding  twenty  million 
hundredweight  of  rough  rice  or  its  equivalent  in  processed  rice  may 
be  transferred  to  and  be  made  a  part  of  the  commodity  set-aside  of 
rice  established  pursuant  to  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  380j.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  not  apply  to  non- 
irrigated  rice  produced  on  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
nonirrigated  rice  does  not  exceed  three  acres,  and  the  provisions  of 
sections  380c  through  380g  (c)  shall  not  apply  to  rice  produced  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii. 
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PROCESSING  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  380k.  (a)  Each  person  who  on  or  after  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  for  the  first  crop  for  which  a  program  is  in  effect 
under  sections  380c  through  380g  (c),  engages  in  the  processing  of 
rough  rice  in  the  United  States  shall,  upon  processing  any  quantity  of 
rough  rice,  acquire  certificates  issued  under  section  380g  of  this  Act 
in  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  such  quantity  of  rough  rice. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  processing  in  Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii  of  rough 
rice  grown  in  Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii,  respectively. 

(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  any  country 
other  than  Cuba  of  any  processed  rice  with  respect  to  which  certificates 
were  acquired  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  section  3801,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice. 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  3801.  Each  person  who,  on  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  for  the  first  crop  for  which  a  program  is  in  effect  under 
sections  380c  through  380g  (c),  imports  processed  rice  into  the  United 
States  shall  acquire  certificates  issued  under  section  3 80g  of  this  Act 
covering  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice. 

regulations 

Sec.  380m.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing 
the  issuance,  redemption,  acquisition,  use,  transfer,  and  disposition 
of  certificates  hereunder. 

civil  penalties 

Sec.  380n.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts  to  violate,  or  who 
participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  380k  or  3801  of  this  Act,  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  enforcement  of  such  provisions,  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such  violation. 
Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States. 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  380o.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (a)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  persons,  except  rice  producers,  who  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that  any  such  person  failing  to  make 
any  report  or  keep  any  record  as  required  by  this  section  or  making 
any  false  report  or  record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$2,000  for  each  such  violation. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act  shall  apply  to 
all  rice  farmers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  380p.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

(a)  “cooperator”  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
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(b)  “processing  of  rough  rice”  means  subjecting  rough  rice  for 
the  first  time  to  any  process  which  removes  the  husk  or  hull  from 
the  rice  and  results  in  the  production  of  processed  rice. 

(c)  “processed  rice”  means  any  rice  from  which  the  husk  or 
hull  has  been  removed  and  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 

( 1 )  whole  grain  rice, 

(2)  second  head  milled  rice, 

(3)  screenings  milled  rice, 

(4)  brewers  milled  rice, 

(5)  undermilled  rice  or  unpolished  rice, 

(6)  brown  rice, 

(7)  converted  rice,  malekized  rice  or  parboiled  rice,  and 

(8)  vitaminized  rice  or  enriched  rice. 

(d)  “United  States”  means  the  several  States,  the  Territories  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(e)  “exporter”  means  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading 
under  which  the  processed  rice  is  exported :  Provided,  however , 
That  any  other  person  may  be  considered  to  be  the  exporter  if 
the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  Iris  claim  in 
favor  of  such  other  person. 

(f)  “rough  rice  equivalent”  means  the  quantity  of  rough  rice 
normally  used  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 
in  the  production  of  a  particular  quantity  of  processed  rice,  but 
shall  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  of  rough  rice  for 
each  sixty-eight  pounds  of  processed  rice. 

(g)  “import”  means  to  enter,  or  withdraw  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption. 

SUBTITLE  [EJ  F — MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 

PART  I — MISCELLANEOUS 
COTTON  PRICE  ADJUSTMENT  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  381.  (a)  (Applicable  only  to  1937  crop  of  cotton.) 

(b)  (Applicable  only  to  1937  crop  of  cotton.) 

Sec.  382.  (Applicable  only  to  1937  crop  of  cotton.) 

INSURANCE  OF  COTTON  AND  RECONCENTRATION  OF  COTTON 

Sec.  383.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  place  all 
insurance  of  every  nature  taken  out  by  it  on  cotton,  and  all  renewals, 
extensions,  or  continuations  of  existing  insurance,  with  insurance 
agents  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  and  doing  business  in  the  State 
where  the  cotton  is  warehoused :  Provided ,  That  such  insurance  may 
be  secured  at  a  cost  not  greater  than  similar  insurance  offered  on  said 
cotton  elsewhere. 

(b)  Cotton  held  as  security  for  any  loan  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  or  arranged  for  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 
hereafter  be  reconcentrated  without  the  written  consent  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  borrower. 

FINALITY  OF  FARMERS5  PAYMENTS  AND  LOANS 

Sec.  385.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  Soil  Conservation 
Act  payment,  parity  payment,  loan,  or  price  support  operation,  or 
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the  amount  thereof,  when  officially  determined  in  conformity  with  the 
applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not 
be  review  able  by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Government.  In 
case  any  person  who  is  entitled  to  any  such  payment  dies,  becomes  in¬ 
competent,  or  disappears  before  receiving  such  payment,  or  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another  who  renders  or  completes  the  required  performance, 
the  payment  shall,  without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be 
made  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances  and  provide  by  regulations. 

Sec.  386.  The  provisions  of  section  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  41,  sec.  22)  and  sections  114  and  115  of 
the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title 
18,  secs.  204  and  205)  [now  18  U.  S.  C.  431  and  432]  shall  not  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  loans  or  payments  made  under  this  Act  (except  under  sec¬ 
tion  383  (a) ). 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  REPRODUCTIONS  AND  MAPS 

Sec.  387.  The  Secretary  may  furnish  reproductions  of  such  aerial 
or  other  photographs,  mosaics,  and  maps  as  have  been  obtained  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  authorized  work  of  the  Department  to  farmers  and 
governmental  agencies  at  the  estimated  cost  of  furnishing  such  repro¬ 
ductions,  and  to  persons  other  than  farmers  at  such  prices  (not  less 
than  estimated  cost  of  furnishing  such  reproductions)  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  the  money  received  from  such  sales  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  charged  with  the  cost 
of  making  such  reproductions.  This  section  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  other  disposition  of  such  or  similar  materials 
under  any  other  provisions  of  existing  law. 

UTILIZATION  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  388.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  8  (b)  and  section  11  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  utilization  of  State,  county,  local  committees,  the  extension 
service,  and  other  approved  agencies,  and  to  recognition  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  cooperative  asociations,  shall  apply  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act;  and  the  Secretary  shall,  for  such  purposes,  utilize  the 
same  local,  county,  and  State  committees  as  are  utilized  under  sections 
7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended.  The  local  administrative  areas  designated  under 
section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  for  the  administration  of  programs  under  that  Act,  and 
the  local  administrative  areas  designated  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act  shall  be  the  same. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed,  from  any  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  in  connection  with  which  county 
committees  are  utilized,  to  make  payments  to  county  committees  of 
farmers  to  cover  the  estimated  administrative  expenses  incurred  or  to 
be  incurred  by  them  in  cooperating  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
such  Acts.  All  or  part  of  such  estimated  administrative  expenses  of 
any  such  committee  may  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Act  payments,  parity  payments,  or  loans,  or  other  payments  under 
such  Acts,  made  unless  payment  of  such  expenses  is  otherwise  pro- 
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vided  by  law.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  payments  to  such  com¬ 
mittees  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance  by  farmers. 

PERSONNEL 

Sec.  389.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  for 
the  execution  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  of  such 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  as  he  deems  may  be  ap¬ 
propriately  exercised  by  such  administration;  and  for  such  purposes 
the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  appointment  and  compensation  of 
persons  employed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
shall  apply. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  390.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to  other  per¬ 
sons  or  circumstances,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  if  any  provision  of 
this  Act  should  be  held  not  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  such  provision  shall  not  be 
held  invalid  if  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  or  any  other  power  of  the  Congress.  If  any  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act  for  marketing  quotas  with  respect  to  any  commodity 
should  be  held  invalid,  no  provision  of  this  Act  for  marketing  quotas 
with  respect  to  any  other  commodity  shall  be  affected  thereby.  If 
the  application  of  any  provision  for  a  referendum  should  be  held  in¬ 
valid,  the  application  of  other  provisions  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
If  by  reason  of  any  provision  for  a  referendum  the  application  of  any 
such  other  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
application  of  such  other  provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

PART  II — APPROPRIATIONS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

APPROPRIATION  S 

Sec.  391.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  administration  of  this  Act  and  for  the  making  of  soil  conservation 
and  other  payments  such  sums  as  Congress  may  determine,  in  addition 
to  any  amount  made  available  pursuant  to  section  15  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  (Applicable  only  to  fiscal  year  1938.) 

(c)  During  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1941,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  loan  to  the  Secretary  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000, 
as  he  estimates  will  be  required  during  such  fiscal  year,  to  make  crop 
insurance  premium  advances  and  to  make  advances  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  8  and  12  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  in  connection  with  programs  ap¬ 
plicable  to  crops  harvested  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  fiscal 
year  ends,  and  to  pay  the  administrative  expenses  of  county  agricul- 
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tural  conservation  associations  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  ends.  The  sums  so  loaned  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  current  appropriation  available  for  carrying  out 
sections  7  to  17  of  such  Act  and  shall  be  repaid,  with  interest  at  a  rate 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  but  not  less  than  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  a  comparable  period,  during 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  from  the  appropriation  available  for  that 
year  or  from  any  unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  any 
other  year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  392.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  including  personal  services 
and  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere;  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  ;  supplies  and  equipment ;  lawbooks,  books  of  reference,  direc¬ 
tories,  periodicals,  and  newspapers ;  and  the  preparation  and  display 
of  exhibits,  including  such  displays  .  at  community,  county,  State, 
interstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  upon  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  to  establish  one  or  more  separate  appropriation 
accounts  into  which  there  shall  be  transferred  from  the  respective 
funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  several  Acts,  in  connection 
with  which  personnel  or  other  facilities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  are  utilized,  proportionate  amounts  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  required  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  administrative  expenses  in  carrying  out  or  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  carrying  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  respective  Acts.. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  title  and  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive, 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
the  aggregate  amount  expended  in  any  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  for  administrative  expenses  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  regional  offices,  and  in  the  several 
States  (not  including  the  expenses  of  county  and  local  committees) 
shall  not  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  available  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  such  Act, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  appropriation  or  other  law.  In  the 
administration  of  section  32  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved 
August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774),  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  those  sections 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933),  as  amended,  which 
were  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  the  aggregate  amount  expended  in  any 
fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  for 
administrative  expenses  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  regional 
offices,  and  in  the  several  States  (not  including  the  expenses  of  county 
and  local  committees)  shall  not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
said  Acts,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  appropriation  or  other  law. 
In  the  event  any  administrative  expenses  of  any  county  or  local  com¬ 
mittee  are  deducted  in  any  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1939,  from  Soil  Conservation  Act  payments,  parity 
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payments,  or  loans,  each  farmer  receiving  benefits  under  such  pro¬ 
visions  shall  be  apprised  of  the  amount  or  percentage  deducted  from 
such  benefit  payment  or  loan  on  account  of  such  administrative  ex¬ 
penses.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  and  employees  of 
any  county  or  local  committee,  and  the  amount  of  such  compensation 
received  by  each  of  them,  shall  be  posted  annually  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  area  within  which  they  are  employed. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  393.  All  funds  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  allotment  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  for  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  such  State  agencies,  as  the  Secretary  may  request  to 
cooperate  or  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


SECTIONS  703,  704,  AND  705  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT 

OF  1954 

Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  support  the  prices  of  wool  and  mohair, 
respectively,  to  the  producers  thereof  by  means  of  loans,  purchases, 
payments,  or  other  operations.  Such  price  support  shall  be  limited  to 
wool  and  mohair  marketed  during  the  period  beginning  April  1, 1955, 
and  ending  March  31,  [1959]  1962.  The  support  price  for  shorn  wool 
shall  be  at  such  incentive  level  as  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
producer  representatives,  and  after  taking  into  consideration  prices 
paid  and  other  cost  conditions  affecting  sheep  production,  determines 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  encourage  an  annual  production  consistent 
with  the  declared  policy  of  this  title :  Provided ,  That  the  support  price 
for  shorn  wool  shall  not  exceed  110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor.  If  the  support  price  so  determined  does  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  shorn  wool,  the  support  price  for  shorn 
wool  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than 
60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  in  order  to  encourage  an  annual  production  oi  approximately 
three  hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool.  The  support 
prices  for  pulled  wool  and  for  mohair  shall  be  established  at  such 
levels,  in  relationship  to  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  maintain  normal  marketing  practices  for 
pulled  wool,  and  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  is  necessary  to 
maintain  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  parity  for  mohair  as 
for  shorn  wool.  The  deviation  of  mohair  support  prices  shall  not  be 
calculated  so  as  to  cause  it  to  rise  or  fall  more  than  15  per  centum 
above  or  below  the  comparable  percentage  of  parity  at  which  shorn 
wool  is  supported.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  no  price  support 
shall  be  made  available,  other  than  through  payments,  at  a  level  m 
excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity.  The 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  announce  the  support  price 
levels  for  wool  and  mohair  sufficiently  in  advance  of  each  marketing 
year  as  will  permit  producers  to  plan  their  production  for  such 
marketing  year. 
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Sec.  704.  If  payments  are  utilized  as  a  means  of  price  support,  the 
payments  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to 
be  sufficient,  when  added  to  the  national  average  price  received  by  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  give  producers  a  national  average  return  for  the  commodity 
equal  to  the  support  price  level  therefor :  Provided ,  That  the  total  of 
all  such  payments  made  under  this  Act  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  70  per  centum  of  the  accumulated  totals,  as  of  the 
same  date,  of  the  gross  receipts  from  [specific]  duties  [(whether  or 
not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)]  collected  on  and 
after  January  1,  1953,  on  all  articles  subject  to  duty  under  schedule  11 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended.  The  payments  shall  be  made 
upon  wool  and  mohair  marketed  by  the  producers  thereof,  but  any 
wool  or  mohair  produced  prior  to  January  1,  1955,  shall  not  be  the 
subject  of  payments.  The  payments  shall  be  at  such  rates  for  the 
marketing  year  or  periods  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
give  producers  the  support  price  level  as  herein  provided.  Payments 
to  any  producer  need  not  be  made  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amount  of  the  payment  to  the  producer  or  all  producers  is  too  small  to 
justify  the  cost  of  making  such  payments.  The  Secretary  may  make 
the  payment  to  producers  through  the  marketing  agency  to  or  through 
whom  the  producer  marketed  his  wool  or  mohair:  Provided ,  That 
such  marketing  agency  agrees  to  receive  and  promptly  distribute  the 
payments  on  behalf  of  such  producers.  In  case  any  person  who  is 
entitled  to  any  such  payment  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  disap¬ 
pears  before  receiving  such  payment,  or  is  succeeded  by  another  who 
renders  or  completes  the  required  performance,  the  payment  shall, 
without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances 
and  provided  by  regulation. 

Sec.  705.  For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  any  expenditures  made  by  it  in  connection  with  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  under  this  title,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  expenditures  made  by  the  Corporation 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  to  any  amounts  expended  in  prior 
fiscal  years  not  previously  reimbursed :  Provided ,  however ,  That  such 
amounts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  7 0  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  gross  receipts  from  [specific]  duties  [(whether  or  not  such 
specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)]  collected  during  the 
period  January  1  to  December  31,  both  inclusive,  preceding  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  such  fiscal  year  on  all  articles  subject  to  duty  under 
schedule  11  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  appraisal  under  the  Act  of  March  8, 1938,  as  amended  (15  TJ.  S.  C. 
7l3a-l),  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  establish  on  its 
books  an  account  receivable  in  an  amount  equal  to  any  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  connection  with  pay¬ 
ments  pursuant  to  this  title  which  has  not  been  reimbursed  from 
appropriations  made  hereunder. 


MINORITY  VIEWS 

We,  tlie  undersigned,  believe  that  H.  E.  12954  in  its  present  form 
is  unsound  legislation.  The  bill  enacts  for  a  3-year  period  several 
farm  programs  that  are  so  complex  and  burdened  with  regulations 
so  as  to  be  impossible  of  administration,  and  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
and  the  consumers  additional  billions  of  dollars. 

Portions  of  the  bill  that  are  extensions  of  existing  programs  that 
have  proven  worth  while  should  be  enacted  without  delay.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  commonly  called  Public  Law  480. 
This  act  expires  on  June  30  of  this  year  and  the  movement  of  our  over- 
)  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  out  of  Government  storage  bins  would  be 
expedited  by  its  speedy  enactment.  This  is  also  true  of  the  special  milk 
programs  for  schools,  veterans  hospitals,  and  summer  camps  which 
expire  on  J une  30  of  this  year. 

The  Wool  Act,  due  to  expire  on  March  31  of  next  year,  should  also  ^ 
be  speedily  extended.  Why  should  these  programs  be  coupled  with 
commodity  programs  some  of  which  are  controversial,  untried,  and 
we  think  clearly  unsound  ? 

Many  titles  of  H.  E.  12954  are  so  complex  and  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  commodity  groups,  and 
farm  organizations  who  work  with  the  committee  could  not  agree  on 
the  actual  meaning  or  intent  of  certain  sections  of  the  bill.  The 
minority  feels  that  in  justice  to  the  farmer,  the  consumer  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  further  research  and  study  seems  essential 
if  these  new  programs  suggested  by  this  legislation  are  to  be  successful 
in  contributing  to  the  solution  of  our  agricultural  difficulties. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  to  the  taxpayer,  if  all  its  provisions  are  adopted, 
would  be  astronomical.  Conservative  estimates  have  been  made  that 
from  $11/2  billion  to  $2  billion  will  be  added  each  year  to  the  present 
.  expenditures  of  our  farm  programs  by  the  enactment  of  this 
/  legislation. 

H.  E.  12954  offers  no  permanent  program.  Every  title  of  the  bill 
expires  at  the  end  of  3  years. 

The  minority  will  offer  amendments  to  strike  several  titles  of  H.  E. 
12954  and  will  offer  amendments  to  strengthen  other  sections. 

William  S.  Hill. 

Charles  B.  IIoeven. 

Sid  Simpson. 

Paul  B.  Dague. 

Page  Belcher. 

Clifford  G.  McIntire. 

William  E.  Williams. 

Eobert  D.  Harrison. 

Henry  A.  Dixon. 

Charles  M.  Teague. 

Donald  E.  Tewes. 
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ADDITIONAL  MINORITY  VIEWS 

Although  we  are  generally  in  accord  with  the  minority  report,  we 
have  some  reservations  regarding  title  VII  relating  to  corn  and  feed 

trains.  We  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  providing  for  a  corn  referen- 
um.  This  is  the  democratic  way  of  determining  the  type  of  program 
the  farmers  of  the  country  really  want.  However,  we  cannot  approve 
of  the  reimposition  of  marketing  quotas  for  corn  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  such  quotas  were  repealed  by  the  Congress  a  few  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  they  were  found  to  be  impracticable  and  unworkable.  Neither 
can  we  condone  permitting  the  feed-grain  farmers  of  other  areas  of 
the  country  to  impose  compulsory  regulations  and  controls  with  fines 
on  the  commercial  corn  area.  F urthermore,  the  cost  of  title  VII  as 
now  drawn  seems  prohibitive  and  is  estimated  to  be  almost  one-half 
billion  dollars  a  year. 
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Charles  B.  Hoeven. 
Sid  Simpson. 

Robert  D.  Harrison. 


DISSENTING  REPORT  TO  H.  R,  12954 

If  the  basic  premise  of  H.  It.  12954  were  the  proposition  that  the 
economic  needs  of  agriculture  require  a  single  legislative  treatment  of 
the  whole  of  agriculture,  the  omnibus  aspect  of  this  bill  would  have  a 
superficially  plausible  justification. 

The  fact  is  that  this  premise  did  not  dictate  the  contents  of  H.  R. 
12954.  Rather,  the  record  will  show  that  it  represents  the  thought 
that  if  the  agricultural  Christmas  tree  is  loaded  up  with  enough 
ornaments  it  will  have  sufficient  appeal  to  purchase  a  majority  vote 
regardless  of  the  negative  effect  of  certain  of  those  ornaments  on  vot¬ 
ing  Members  of  Congress. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  purport  to  deal  with  more  than  a  specified 
category  of  six  corps.  By  the  terms  of  its  provisions  for  those  six 
crops  it  thus  represents  a  Cadillac  treatment  for  onaly  a  part  of  the 
farm  community  and  says  to  the  balance  of  farmers  that  their  needs 
as  farmers,  consumers  of  agircultural  goods,  and  taxpayers  will  again 
be  ignored  or  detrimentally  affected.  This  is  a  package  which  ignores 
the  economic  unity  of  agriculture  for  a  presumed  majority  political 
unity. 

We  confine  our  further  remarks  of  dissent  to  the  cotton  section  of 
the  bill  (title  III)  beginning  at  page  7  thereof. 

Each  of  the  so-called  basic  crops  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts  have  suffered  dislocations  of  marketing  and 
supply  by  reason  of  support  levels  which  guarantee  profits  to  reason¬ 
ably  efficient  producers  of  these  crops  without  great  distinction  be¬ 
tween  qualities  and  varieties  of  product  within  the  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  crop.  Cotton,  however,  has  suffered  the  most  from  a 
poor  law  involving,  among  other  things,  overly  high  levels  of  sup¬ 
port,  because  cotton  has  had  an  aggressive  synthetic  competition  at 
home  and  abroad  and  foreign  capabilities  of  expanded  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  ready  to  be  exercised  if  the  price  were  right.  Our  agricul¬ 
tural  program  has  said  that  the  price  was  right  both  for  synthetics 
and  foreign  cotton  production. 

As  a  result,  the  American  cotton  grower  has  been  feeding  the 
fires  of  competition  in  exchange  for  the  palliative  of  a  guaranteed 
profitable  price.  The  result  has  been  the  loss  of  substantial  markets 
at  home  and  abroad  and  the  prolonged  imposition  of  prohibitive  quotas 
on  American  cotton  growers.  Restricted  production,  of  course,  means 
less  profitable  production  even  with  high  per  unit  prices. 

It  is  almost  unanimously  agreed  by  experts  in  the  cotton  business, 

either  publicly  or  privately,  that  these  things  are  true : 

1.  If  American  cotton  production  is  to  hold  its  present  market  posi¬ 
tion,  its  market  price  must  be  lower.  Increasing  consumption  by 
reason  of  population  increase  will  probably  produce  increasing  de¬ 
mands  with  a  lower  price.  If  the  price  is  low  enough  lost  markets 
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may  be  regained.  Any  lowering  of  prices  is  valuable  whether  or  not 
it  makes  cotton  completely  competitive  pricewise  with  synthetics. 

2.  In  terms  of  modern  competition  and  modern  technology  of  pro¬ 
duction,  there  are  many  acres  in  the  United  States  which  should  not 
be  devoted  to  cotton.  In  some  instances,  whole  farms  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  category.  Support  programs  should  not  be  geared  to 
maintaining  such  acres  in  production.  The  effect  of  such  effort  is  the 
aggravation  of  a  surplus  problem  and  the  penalizing  of  all  cotton 
growers.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  many  instances  such  acres  produce 
cotton  of  a  quality  for  which  there  is  no  possible  market  outside  of  the 
Government  loan.  These  are  the  supplies  which  consistently  become 
the  property  of  the  Government  and  are  caused  in  large  measure  by  the 
present  seven-eighths-inch  staple  length  base  for  support  levels. 

3.  There  is  a  possible  shortage  of  quality  cotton  in  1959  occasioned 
by  several  years’  application  of  a  defective  quota  law  combined  with 
a  1957  crop  failure  in  portions  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  coupled  with  sub¬ 
stantial  costly  dump  sales  of  CCC  cotton  abroad.  The  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  estimated  minimum  acreage  of  17,750,000  acres  provided 
by  H.  R.  12954,  therefore,  may  not  produce  a  costly  surplus  in  1959. 
It  will  in  1960  and  1961. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  SPECIFIC  PROVISIONS  OF  H.  R.  129  54 

This  proposal  is  not  a  rational  answer  to  the  problem  of  cotton  either 
in  1959  or  subsequent  years.  As  noted,  it  establishes  a  minimum  acre¬ 
age  which  will  produce  a  surplus  each  year  with  the  possible  exception 
in  1959  and  approximately  30  percent  of  such  acreage  will  produce 
cotton  which  cannot  be  sold  except  to  the  Government  at  the  support 
prices  established. 

It  would  destroy  the  loan  program  for  precisely  those  producers  who 
have  been  using  such  program  as  it  should  be  used,  viz  those  who  have 
used  it  as  an  orderly  marketing  device  by  harboring  their  cotton  in  the 
loan  temporarily  with  ultimate  market  sale  and  repayment  to  the 
Government  of  the  loan  plus  interest  and  carrying  charges. 

It  would  substitute  outright  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the 
great  bulk  of  cotton  with  the  consequent  destruction  of  country  buyers 
and  other  local  factors  in  the  cotton  business,  including  marketing 
cooperatives. 

ITarlan  Hagen. 

Charles  M.  Teague. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  16, 1958 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

June  19, 1958 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  and  price  support  programslor  rice,  cotton,  wool, 
wheat,  milk,  and  feed  grains ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  “The  Agricultural  Act  of 

4  1958”. 

5  TITLE  I— FOREIGN  TRADE 

6  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

7  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

8  (a)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended 
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2 


1  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

2  “1959”. 

3  (b)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

4  striking  out  “$4,000,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

5  “$5,500,000,000”. 

6  Sec.  102.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 

7  opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 

8  follows : 

9  “Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the  maximum 

10  extent  practicable  within  the  limit  permitted  by  this  section, 

11  to  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the 

12  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  strategic  materials 

13  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not 

14  domestically  produce  its  requirements  and  which  entail  less 

15  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage 

16  charges,  or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in 

17  connection  with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assist- 

18  ance  programs,  or  (c)  materials  or  equipment  required  in 

19  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs. 

20  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable  means,  in 

21  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange 

22  and  make,  through  private  channels,  such  barters  or  ex- 

23  changes  or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  sec- 

24  tion  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
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Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  exchanges:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  total  volume  of  the  transactions  directed  by 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000  annually,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress.  In  carrying  out 
barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no  restric¬ 
tions  shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into 
which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold,  except 
where  the  Secretary  has  made  a  specific  finding  as  to  a 
particular  transaction  that  such  transaction  will  replace  a 
cash  sale  for  dollars.  The  authorities  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall,  in  addition  to  other  types  of  transactions,  permit 
the  domestic  processing  of  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin 
or  of  domestic  origin  where  the  domestic  processor  agrees 
to  import  an  equivalent  amount  of  similar  foreign  material. 
Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  procuring  such 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are  hereby  directed  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange.  The  Secretary 
is  also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available 
to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  strategic 
materials.” 

Sec.  103.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
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amended  by  substituting  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (j)  and  adding  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph  : 

“(k)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or 
otherwise,  of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad,  for 
United  States  Government  use  including  offices,  residence 
quarters,  community  and  other  facilities,  and  for  construc¬ 
tion,  repair,  alteration  and  furnishing  of  such  buildings  and 
facilities :  Provided ,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (in  addition  to  funds  other¬ 
wise  made  available  for  such  purposes)  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts;”. 

Sec.  104.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (1)  For  financing  trade  fair  participation  and  related 
activities  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International  Cultural 
Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1992) 

Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (m)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of  the  Librar¬ 
ian  of  Congress,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  interested  agencies,  (1)  programs 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  they  would  provide  information  of  technical 
or  scientific  significance  in  the  United  States  and  whether 
such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  are  of  cultural 
or  educational  significance;  (2)  the  registry,  indexing,  bind¬ 
ing,  reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting,  translating,  and 

dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and  related  materials  de- 

✓ 

termined  to  have  such  significance;  and  (3)  the  acquisition 
of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and  the  de¬ 
posit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate;”. 

Sec.  106.  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  306.  Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 
612c) ,  may  be  extended  by  the  President  to  any  area  under 
the  jurisdiction  or  administration  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  107.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  in  the  first  proviso  after  the  lettered  paragraphs 
thereof,  after  “(d)  and  (e)  ”,  in  lieu  of  the  word  “and”, 
the  following:  “except  when  used  for  cooperative  non-self- 
liquidating  projects  for  the  development  of  human  resources 
and  skills;” 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (h)  thereof  the  following :  “and  for  the  financing 
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of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1446)  ”. 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

“  (n)  Eor  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise, 
in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  voca¬ 
tional,  professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  edu¬ 
cation;  and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American 
studies  or  American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting 
chairs  in  American  studies:”. 

TITLE  II — RICE 

Sec.  201.  Section  101  (d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

“(8)  For  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops,  the  level 
of  support  for  any  crop  of  rice  for  which  producers  have  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas  shall  be  such  level  not  less 
than  75  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  after  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  factors  specified  in  section  401  (b) 

Sec,  202.  Section  353  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
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ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(7)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  shall  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1958,  and  such  national  allotments  for  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
the  same  proportion  that  th6y  shared  in  the  total  acreage 
allotted  in  1958.” 

TITLE  III— COTTON 

1959-61  PRICE  SUPPORTS  AND  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 
Sec.  301.  For  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops,  pro¬ 
duction  adjustment  and  price  support  programs  for  upland 
cotton  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “cotton”)  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  except  that — 

(1)  the  national  marketing  quota,  which  shall  be 
proclaimed  for  each  year  regardless  of  the  supply  find¬ 
ings  under  section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  not  less  than  that 
number  of  bales  necessary  to  equal  the  estimated  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  and  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed; 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  county 
committee  to  offer  the  operator  of  each  farm  for  which 
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1  a  1959  cotton  acreage  allotment  has  been  established  a 

2  choice  between  two  price  support  and  acreage  allot- 

3  ment  programs  for  1959  as  hereinafter  described:  (a) 

4  under  “program  A”  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall 

5  be  the  allotment  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to 

6  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

7  1938,  as  amended,  and  this  Act,  and  the  level  of  price 

8  support  for  cooperators  shall  be  established  by  the 

9  Secretary  without  regard  to  section  101  (b)  of  the 

10  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  at  not  less  than 

11  the  level  calculated  by  using  the  same  per  centum  of  the 

12  parity  price  of  cotton  as  that  which  was  applicable 

13  to  the  1958  crop  of  cotton;  (b)  under  “program  B”  the 

14  farm  acreage  allotment  so  established  shall  be  increased 

15  by  not  to  exceed  33^  per  centum,  and  the  level  of  price 

16  support  for  cooperators  shall  be  set  at  such  level  not 

17  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  cotton, 

18  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine; 

19  (3)  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  ap- 

20  plicable  to  the  1960  and  1961  crops  of  cotton  except 

21  that  the  level  of  price  support  under  “program  A”  shall 

22  be  established  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
section  101  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  at  not  less  than  80  per  centum  of  parity  for 
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the  i960  crop  and  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  parity 
of  the  1961  crop; 

(4)  the  additional  acreage  required  to  be  allotted 
to  farms  under  “program  B”  for  any  year  shall  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  county,  State,  and  National  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  such  year  and  the  production  from  such  acre¬ 
age  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 
The  additional  acreage  so  allotted  to  farms  shall  not  be 
laken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotments; 

(5)  price  support  to  cooperators  under  “program 
A”  shall  he  made  available  through  a  purchase  program 
and  cotton  so  purchased  hy  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  as  well  as  any  other  cotton  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  price-support 
operations,  may  be  made  available  for  sale  immediately 
after  receipt  at  not  less  than  10  per  centum  above  the 
current  support  price  under  “program  B”,  plus  reason¬ 
able  carrying  charges:  Provided.,  That  any  cotton  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  any 
price  support  program  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  cotton  export  program  provided  for  in 
section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
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SMALL  FAEM  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  302.  The  amendments  contained  in  subsections  (a) , 
(c) ,  and  (d)  of  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
relating  to  minimum  farm  acreage  allotments  shall  apply 
to  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  cotton,  except  that — 

(1)  the  national  acreage  reserve  shall  be  established, 
by  the  Secretary  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated 
needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  under  section  344  (f)  (1) .  The  needs 
for  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  estimated  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  such  needs  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  1957  and 
1958  cotton  allotments  and  the  size  of  the  national  acre¬ 
age  allotments  for  such  years.  The  national  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  States  and  counties  on 
the  basis  of  the  proviso  in  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
344  (f). 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  national  acreage  reserve  es¬ 
tablished  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  and 
the  additional  one  thousand  acres  for  apportionment  to 
Nevada  shall  be  deducted  from  the  national  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  prior  to  its  apportionment  to  the  States  pursuant 
to  section  344  (b) . 
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LOANS  ON  SPOTTED  COTTON 

Sec.  303.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  “In  adjusting  the  support  price  for 
cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
separate  price  support  rates  substantially  reflecting  the  usual 
trade  differentials  for  spotted  cotton  and  for  light  spotted 
cotton”. 

APPORTIONMENT  ON  BASIS  OF  PREVIOUS  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  304.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (7)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may, 
if  he  determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  provide  for 
the  county  acreage  allotment  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961, 
less  the  acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  cotton  has 
been  planted  in  any  one  of  the  fhree  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined, 
on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  tor  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  apportion- 
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ment  is  made,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  any  change 
in  the  acreage  of  cropland  available  for  the  production 
of  cotton:  Provided,  That  the  State  and  county  bases  for 
apportioning  the  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  for  establishing  minimum  farm 
allotments  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  determined  by  the  Secretary  in 
apportioning  such  reserves  in  establishing  1958  farm  cotton 
acreage  allotments/’ 

TITLE  IV— WOOL 

Sec.  401.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (68  Stat.  910)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “March  31, 
1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “March  31,  1962”. 

Sec.  402.  The  first  proviso  in  section  704  of  such  Act 
(68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “specific”  the 
first  time  it  appears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “  (whether 
or  not.  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates) 

Sec.  403.  The  proviso  in  section  705  of  such  Act  (68 
Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “specific”  the  first 
time  it  appears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “  (whether  or  not 
such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)  ”. 

TITLE  V— WHEAT 

Sec.  501.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  designating  sub- 
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titles  1)  and  E  as  subtitles  E  and  F,  respectively,  and  (2) 
by  inserting  after  subtitle  C  a  new  subtitle  D  as  follows: 

“Subtitle  D— Domestic  Parity  Plan  for  Wheat 
“legislative  findings 

“Sec.  379a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a  basic  food, 
is  one  of  the  great  export  crops  of  American  agriculture  and 
its  production  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  national  economy  and 
to  the  general  welfare.  The  movement  of  wheat  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or  any  of 
the  products  thereof,  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is 
produced  and  consumed  within  (he  confines  of  any  State  is 
normally  commingled  with,  and  always  bears  a  close  and 
intimate  commercial  and  competitive  relationship  to,  that 
quantity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  For  this  reason,  any  regulation  of  intra¬ 
state  commerce  in  wheat  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  which 
is  in  competition  with,  or  which  otherwise  affects,  obstructs, 
or  burdens  interstate  commerce  in  that  commodity.  In 
order  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  wheat 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  thereby  assist  farm¬ 
ers  in  obtaining  parity  of  income  by  marketing  wheat  for 
domestic  consumption  at  parity  prices  and  by  increased  ex- 
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1  ports  at  world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate 

2  and  steady  supply  of  wheat  at  fair  prices,  it  is  necessary  to 

3  regulate  all  commerce  in  wheat  in  the  manner  provided 

4  under  the  marketing  certificate  plan  set  forth  in  this  subtitle. 

5  “domestic  food  quota 

6  “Sec.  379b.  Not  later  than  May  15  of  each  calendar 

7  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  domestic 

8  food  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 

9  the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food  quota  shall 

10  be  that  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary 

11  determines  will  be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  con- 

12  tinental  United  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

13  “apportionment  of  domestic  food  quota 

14  “Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat, 

15  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  ap- 

16  portionment  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  ap- 

17  portioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the 
1®  basis  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for  the  year 

19  for  which  the  domestic  food  quota  is  determined  multiplied 

20  by  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for  the  State  during 

21  such  ten-year  period,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  con- 

22  ditions  and  for  trends  in  yields.  The  reserve  quota  set  aside 
2d  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to 
21  establish  quotas  for  counties,  in  addition  to  the  county  quotas 
20  established  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis 
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of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional  quota  because 
of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  pro¬ 
claimed. 

“(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat,  less 
a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  appor¬ 
tionment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the  State  on  the 
basis  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for  the  year 
for  which  such  State  quota  is  determined  multiplied  by  the 

normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  county  for  such  year. 

* 

“(c)  The  county  domestic  'nod  quota  for  wheat  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  commit¬ 
tees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  during  any  one 
or  more  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis  of  the  fq,pn  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed 
multiplied  by  the  farm  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  such  year. 
The  reserve  provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  farms  for  which  new  wheat  acreage  allotments 
are  determined  under  the  second  sentence  of  section  334  (c) 
of  this  Act,  as  amended,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acre- 
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age  allotment  for  such  year  multiplied  by  the  farm  normal 
yield  of  wheat  for  such  year. 

“marketing  certificates 
“Sec.  379d.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  crop  of  wheat 
for  which  a  marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect 
under  section  379j,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  for  issuance 
in  each  county  marketing  certificates  aggregating  the  amount 
of  the  county  domestic  food  quota.  Such  certificates  shall  be 
issued  to  cooperators  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  domestic 
food  quota  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  section  379c  of  this  Act.  The  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  a  farm  shall  be  issued  to  the  farm  operator,  but  the 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  to  individual  producers  on  any  farm  on  the  basis  of 
their  respective  shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
issue  and  sell  marketing  certificates  to  processors  and  im¬ 
porters  in  such  quantities  as  are  required  by  them  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  379e.  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  transferable 
only  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed 
for  any  marketing  year  pursuant  to  section  379b  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  for  such 
marketing  year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price,  (2)  the 
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estimated  farm  price  for  wheat,  and  (3)  the  value  per  bushel 
of  the  marketing  certificate.  The  value  of  the  marketing 
certificate  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  esti¬ 
mated  parity  price  exceeds  the  estimated  farm  price  as 
determined  herein.  The  value  of  each  marketing  certificate 
shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent  by  multiplying  the 
value  per  bushel  by  the  number  of  bushels  thereof.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  value  of  the  certificate 
so  determined  shall  remain  constant  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  throughout  the  marketing  year  for  which  it  is  issued. 
The  proclamation  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
during  the  month  of  May  immediately  preceding  the  market¬ 
ing  year  for  which  such  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  buy  and  sell  marketing 
certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the  value  pro¬ 
claimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a  pool  or  pools  and 
he  may  also  authorize  public  and  private  agencies  to  act 
as  his  agents,  either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools. 
Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and  importations  of 
products  made  during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
which  they  are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to  cover 
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such  sales  and  importations  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Any  unused  certificates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  price  established  for  such  certificates. 
‘‘marketing  restrictions 
“Sec.  379e.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
a  marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under 
section  379j  would  normally  be  marketed,  and  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  products  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat  are  hereby  prohibited  from  marketing 
any  such  product  for  domestic  food  consumption  or  export 
containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  market¬ 
ing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act 
have  been  acquired  by  such  person.  The  quantity  of  such 
marketing  certificates  acquired  shall  be  equivalent  to  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  processed  into  food  products. 

“(b)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  marketing 
year  in  which  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing 
certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under  section  379j 
would  normally  be  marketed  and  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  are  hereby  prohibited 
from  importing  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States 
any  food  products  containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
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1  for  which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section 

2  379d  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  such  person. 

3  “(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  continental  United 

4  States  of  any  food  product  containing  wheat,  with  respect 

5  to  which  marketing  certificates  as  required  herein  have  been 

6  acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount 

* 

7  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of 

8  wheat  so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For  the  purposes 

9  of  this  subsection,  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lad- 

10  ing,  under  which  the  article  is  exported,  shall  be  considered 

11  the  exporter:  Provided,  however,  That  any  other  person 

12  may  be  considered  to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor  named 

13  in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim  in  favor  of  such  other 
person. 

1®  “(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 

1®  retary  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe 
1^  to  secure  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing 
1®  certificates  as  may  be  required,  any  person  required  to  have 

19  a  marketing  certificate  in  order  to  market  or  import  a  food 

20  product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  may  market  or 

21  import  any  such  commodity  without  having  first  acquired  a 

22  marketing  certificate. 

23  “  (e)  As  used  in  this  section,  (1)  the  term  ‘marketing’ 

24  means  the  sale  and  the  delivery  of  the  food  product  composed 
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wholly  or  partly  of  wheat,  and  (2)  the  term  “food’  means 
human  food. 

“conversion  factors 

“Sec.  379f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  establish 
conversion  factors  showing  the  amount  of  wheat  contained 
in  food  products  processed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat. 
The  conversion  factor  for  any  such  product  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  wheat  used  in  the 
processing  of  such  product. 

“civil  penalties 

“Sec.  379g.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts 
to  violate,  or  who  participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of, 
any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
379e  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum 
equal  to  three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such 
violation.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil 
suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

“adjustments  in  domestic  food  quotas 

“Sec.  379h.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
because  of  a  national  emergency  or  because  of  an  unusual 
and  material  increase  in  demand  for  wheat,  the  domestic 
food  quota  for  wheat  should  be  increased  or  suspended,  he 
shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary  in  order 
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to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat. 
If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary,  he  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  proclaim  such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  increase  is 
necessary,  the  amount  of  the  increase  found  by  him  to  be 
necessary)  and  thereupon  such  quotas  shall  he  increased  or 
shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  case  any 
domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased  under  this  section, 
each  farm  quota  for  wdieat  shall  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  and  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued  therefor  in 
accordance  with  section  379d  of  this  Act.  In  case  any 
domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased  or  suspended 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  redetermine  the  value 
of  marketing  certificates  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  certifi¬ 
cates  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act. 

“reports  and  records 

“Sec.  379i.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (a)  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  except  wheat  producers, 
who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that 
any  such  person  failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  rec¬ 
ord  as  required  by  this  section  or  making  any  false  report  or 
record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,000  for  each  such  violation. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act  shall 
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apply  to  all  wheat  farmers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle. 

“referendum 

“Sec.  379j.  In  any  referendum  held  pursuant  to  section 
336  of  this  Act  on  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed 
for  the  1959,  1960,  or  1961  crops  of  wheat,  the  Secretary 
shall  also  submit  on  separate  ballots  the  question  whether 
farmers  favor  a  marketing  certificate  program  under  this 
subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under  subtitle  B.  If 
more  than  one-half  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum 
favor  such  marketing  certificate  program,  the  Secretary  shall, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
proclaimed  under  subtitle  B,  suspend  the  operation  of  such 
quota  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing  certificate  program 
for  that  crop  and  any  subsequent  wheat  crops  harvested  in 
the  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle,  in  which  event  marketing  quotas  and  the  provisions 
of  title  II  of  this  Act  relating  thereto,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  shall  not  thereafter  be  in  effect  for 
such  crops  of  wheat :  Provided,  That,  whenever  a  marketing 
certificate  program  is  in  effect,  the  wheat  marketing  quota 
provisions  and  penalties  shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect 
to  prior  crops  of  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  if  marketing 
quotas  were  in  effect  for  the  current  crop  of  wheat,  and  the 
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Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  prescribe  the  method  for  col¬ 
lecting  penalties  on  any  such  wheat. 

“price  support 

“Sec.  379k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law — 

“  (a)  whenever  a  wheat  marketing  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  under  this  subtitle  is  in  effect,  price  support  for 
wheat  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section ; 

“(b)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
make  available  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  opera^- 
tions,  price  support  to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  co- 
operators.  The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent 
of  such  price-support  operations  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  except  that  the  level  of  such  support 
shall  be  determined  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
following  factors:  (1)  the  supply  of  the  commodity  in 
relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the  price  levels 
at  which  corn  and  other  feed  grains  are  being  supported 
and  the  feed  value  of  such  grains  in  relation  to  wheat, 

(3)  the  provisions  of  any  international  agreement 
approved  by  the  Congress  or  ratified  by  the  Senate 
relating  to  wheat  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 

(4)  foreign  trade  policies  of  friendly  wheat  exporting 
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countries,  and  (5)  other  factors  affecting  international 
trade  in  wheat  including  exchange  rates  and  currency 
regulations ; 

“ (c)  compliance  by  the  producer  with  acreage 
allotments  may  be  prescribed  and  required  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  and 
for  the  receipt  of  wheat  marketing  certificates.  Acreage 
allotments  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  B,  part  III  of  this  Act; 

“(d)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  producer  of  wheat  shall  receive  certificates  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  in  excess  of  the  number  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  wheat  for 
harvest  as  grain  by  the  normal  yield ; 

“(e)  any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  farm 
acreage  allotment  may  have  such  acreage  allotment 
reviewed  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  prescribed 
by  sections  36:3  to  368,  inclusive,  for  reviewing  market¬ 
ing  quotas.” 

TITLE  VI— MILK 

Sec.  601.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  shall,  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
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by  means  of  payments,  support  the  price  to  producers  of 
milk  and  butterfat  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  at 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent 
price  during  the  marketing  years  ending  March  31,  1960, 
March  31,  1961,  and  March  31,  1962:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  level  of  price  support 
for  any  such  marketing  year  by  3  per  centum  of  the 
parity  equivalent  price  for  each  1  per  centum  of  mar¬ 
keting  base  by  which  the  Federal  Dairy  Board  estab¬ 
lishes  marketing  quotas  for  such  marketing  year  above 
the  lowest  quota  authorized  by  subparagraph  (3)  (A) 

hereof:  Provided  further,  That  the  total  amount  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  for  any  marketing  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of  com¬ 
pliance  deposits  forfeited  by  producers  in  the  same  marketing 
year. 

“(1)  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  calendar  year, 

_  1  • 

the  Federal  Dairy  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 

“Board”)  shall  estimate  and  determine  for  the  marketing 
year  starting  in  that  calendar  year  the  average  market  price 
of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  which  would 
be  received  by  farmers  in  the  absence  of  any  Federal  price- 
support  operations.  If  the  Board  determines  that  such  price 
will  be  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  probable  parity 
H.  B.  12954 - 4 
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1  equivalent  price  therefor,  it  may  establish  as  a  condition  of 

2  eligibility  for  price-support  payments  for  such  marketing 

3  year  a  requirement  that  producers  comply  with  such  market- 

4  ing  quotas  as  may  be  established  for  each  individual  dairy 

5  farm. 

6  “  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  base  for  each  pro- 

7  ducer  desiring  to  market  milk  or  butterfat.  Bases  shall  be 

8  assigned  to  producers,  including  partnerships,  corporations, 

9  or  other  business  entities,  and  not  to  herds  or  farms.  The 

10  Secretary  shall  provide  by  rules  or  regulations  for  the  trans- 

11  fer  of  bases  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  assignment  of  bases 

12  to  new  producers,  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  bases  to 

13  avoid  hardship,  for  such  other  adjustments  consistent  with 

14  the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate,  including 

15  adjustments  for  deficit  production  areas,  and  for  such  other 

16  matters  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  set  up  and 

17  operate  effectively  and  efficiently  the  program  herein  au- 

18  thorized.  In  establishing  such  bases  the  Secretary  shall 

19  take  into  consideration  historical  production,  trends,  abnor- 
29  mal  production  during  the  historical  period,  and  such  other 

21  factors  as  may  be  appropriate  to  establish  such  bases  in  an 

22  equitable  and  practical  manner.  Bases  established  by  the 

23  Secretary  shall  continue  in  effect  from  year  to  year,  but 

24  such  bases  shall  be  subject  to  modification  and  adjustments 

20  from  time  to  time. 
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1  “(3)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required  under  pro- 

2  visions  of  paragraph  (1)  above  the  marketing  quota  for 

3  each  farm  may  be  calculated  by  deducting  not  to  exceed 

4  2  per  centum  from  the  farm  marketing  base  for  each  5  per 

5  centum  by  which  the  Board  estimates  that  the  average  mar- 

6  ket  price  of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  would 

7  be  below  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price,  in 

8  the  absence  of  any  Federal  price  support  operations. 

9  (4)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required,  compliance 

10  deposits  of  not  less  than  25  cents  nor  more  than  50  cents 

11  per  hundredweight  of  milk,  as  determined  by  the  Board  to 

12  be  the  amount  required  to  encourage  compliance  with 

13  marketing  quotas,  shall  be  withheld  from  and  shall  be  col- 
^  lected  from  each  producer  who  sells  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 

15  products.  Every  person  purchasing  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 
products  from  a  producer  (except  purchases  by  consumers 

17  for  other  than  commercial  uses)  shall  withhold  from  the 

16  purchase  price  an  amount  equal  to  the  compliance  deposit 

19  and  shall  remit  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 

20  Revenue.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  milk,  butterfat, 

21  or  dairy  products  delivered  by  a  producer  to  a  cooperative 

22  association  of  producers  shall  be  subject  to  the  withholding 

23  of'  the  deposit  upon  such  delivery.  Returns  shall  be  filed 

24  and  remittances  made  monthly  by  such  purchasers  in  accord- 

25  ance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
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2  missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shall  collect  the  compliance 
2  deposits  provided  for  herein  and  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
2  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
2  purpose.  Compliance  deposits  collected  shall  be  credited 
5  to  a  special  account  of  the  Secretary  Agriculture  to  make 
q  refunds  to  milk  producers  who  comply  with  marketing 
rj  quotas  as  provided  herein.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

8  annually  prior  to  July  1  following  the  close  of  the  immedi- 

9  ately  preceding  marketing  year,  shall  issue  drafts  on  such 
2q  special  account  to  refund  to  each  producer  who  complies  with 
-q  his  marketing  quota  the  entire  amount  of  the  compliance 
20  deposit  withheld  from  such  producer.  The  Secretary  shall 
23  release  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  the  total  of 

14  compliance  deposits  of  each  producer  who  exceeded  his 

15  marketing  quota. 

16  “  (5)  A  price-support  deficiency  payment  shall  be  paid 

17  on  all  sales  of  milk  and  butterfat  for  manufacturing  to  each 

18  individual  producer  who  complies  with  his  marketing  quota 

19  and  shall  he  such  as,  within  the  limitations  of  the  second 

20  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  hereof,  the  Secretary  determines 

21  to  be  sufficient,  when  added  to  the  State  average  price  re- 

22  ceived  by  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  used  for  manu- 

23  factured  dairy  products,  to  equal  a  total  return  of  not  less  than 
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the  support  level  established  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
milk  and  butterfat  used  for  manufactured  dairy  products  on 
milk  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes  for  that  State.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  prior  to  July  1  next 

following  the  close  of  the  marketing  year.  The  Secretary 

/ 

shall  calculate  the  monthly  average  net  price  received 
for  milk  and  butterfat  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products 
received  in  each  State,  using  the  price  at  the  point 
of  first  sale  out  of  the  producers’  hands.  A  producer  who 
sells  milk  under  the  terms  of  a  Federal  milk  order  and  who 
complies  with  his  marketing  quota  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
payment  on  milk  diverted  into  manufactured  dairy  products. 

“(6)  In  December  1958,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  nationwide  referendum  of  milk  producers  to  determine 
whether  those  voting  approve  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  If  more  than  one-half  of  the  producers  voting 
in  the  referendum  oppose  this  subsection,  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  placed  into  effect  and  the  price-support  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  201  (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  milk  and  dairy 
products  shall  remain  in  effect.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
the  referendum,  prescribing  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary.  Only  milk  producers  shall  be  eligible  to 
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1  vote.  Any  milk  producer  shall  have  only  one  vote  and 

2  shall  vote  as  an  individual,  rather  than  as  a  business  entity. 

3  The  ballot  shall  be  in  the  following  form : 

“UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Official  Ballot 

NATIONAL  REFERENDUM  OF  MILK  PRODUCERS 

Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Establishment  of  a  dairy  income  protection  program,  utilizing 
deficiency  payments,  compliance  deposits,  and  marketing  quotas 

□  based  on  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price,  in  addition 
to  Government  purchases,  storage  and  diversion  as  provided  in 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 

Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Continuation  of  price  support  utilizing  Government  purchases, 

□  storage  and  diversion  with  support  at  75  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  equivalent  price,  as  provided  by  section  201  (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

4  “The  price  support  operations  of  the  Secretary  under 

5  subsection  201  (c)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  milk  and 

6  dairy  products  shall  be  suspended  after  the  first  six  months 

7  during  which  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect,  and  remain  sus- 

8  pended  during  any  subsequent  marketing  year  during  which 

9  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect. 

10  “federal  dairy  board 

11  “(7)  There  is  created  in  the  Department  to  make  the 

12  determinations  and  perform  the  functions  provided  in  this 

13  subsection,  a  Federal  Dairy  Board  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 

14  bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  after  receiving  nomi- 

15  nations  from  milk  producers  as  provided  herein.  Only  per- 
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sons  who  are  milk  producers  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on 
the  Board. 

“(A)  In  order  to  secure  appropriate  regional  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Board,  the  United  States  shall  be  divided 
into  fifteen  Federal  dairy  districts  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  In  designating  such  districts,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  consideration  to  (1)  complete  geographical  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  (2)  the  designation  of  dis¬ 
tricts,  so  that  districts  will  he  areas  having  equal  annual  sales 
of  milk  and  butterfat,  as  nearly  as  possible  without  dividing 
any  county  into  two  or  more  districts. 

“  (B)  Each  Federal  dairy  district  shall  be  assigned  one 
place  on  the  Board.  The  milk  producers  in  each  district 
shall  by  ballot  select  three  nominees  for  the  place  on  the 
Board  assigned  to  their  district.  Each  milk  producer  shall 
be  entitled  to  submit  one  name  for  nominee  for  the  place 
on  the  Board  to  be  filled  from  his  district.  The  three  candi¬ 
dates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  nominee  for 
each  respective  place  on  the  Board  shall  be  nominees  for 
appointment  to  such  place.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
election  of  nominees  between  January  1  and  January  15, 
1959,  and  shall  conduct  any  subsequent  elections  for  the 
selection  of  such  nominees,  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  consider  necessary  in  the  administration  of 


1  the  duties  assigned  herein,  determine  all  questions  involving 

2  the  qualifications  of  such  nominees,  members  of  the  Board, 

3  or  milk  producers,  resolve  all  tie  votes  for  such  nominees, 

4  and  certify  such  nominees  to  the  President.  The  decision 

5  of  the  Secretary  in  all  such  matters  shall  be  final.  The  three 

6  nominees  so  selected  for  each  place  on  the  Board  shall  be 

7  received  by  the  President,  who  shall  select  one  of  the  three 

8  nominees  for  appointment  to  each  place  on  the  Board  for 

9  which  such  nominees  were  selected.  In  making  appoint- 

10  ments  to  the  Board,  the  President  shall  give  careful  consid- 

11  eration  to  securing  an  equitable  representation  of  the  various 

12  forms  in  which  milk  and  its  products  are  sold. 

13  “(C)  Terms  of  Board  members  shall  expire  on  June  30, 

14  1962.  Board  members  may  be  removed  for  cause  or  in- 

15  eligibility  by  the  President.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  may 

16  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  terms  by  appointment  by  the 

17  President,  taking  into  consideration  the  nominees  from  which 
16  the  original  appointment  was  made,  or,  in  the  discretion  of 

19  the  President,  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed  for  the  ap- 

20  pointment  of  members  for  a  regular  term.  Vacancies  on  the 

21  Board  shall  not  impair  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 

22  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  except  that  in  no 

23  event  shall  the  Board  be  empowered  to  act  unless  eight  or 

24  more  places  on  the  Board  are  filled.  Each  member  of  the 

25  Board,  other  than  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary’s  represent- 
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1  ative,  shall  receive  a  per  diem  of  $50  for  each  day’s  attend- 

2  ance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  and  while  traveling  to  and 

3  from  said  meetings,  together  with  actual,  necessary  travel 

4  subsistence,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of 

5  his  official  duties  without  regard  to  other  laws  with  respect 

6  to  allowances  which  may  be  made  on  account  of  travel  and 

7  subsistence  expenses  of  officers  and  employed  personnel  of 

8  the  United  States.  The  Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the  De- 

9  partment  designated  by  him,  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 

10  of  the  Board.  He  shall  meet  and  confer  with  the  Board  but 

11  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

12  “  (D)  The  Board  shall  meet  as  soon  as  practicable  fol- 

13  lowing  their  initial  appointment,  and  thereafter,  annually 

14  on  the  second  Monday  in  December  and  at  other  times  upon 
1^  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  In  addition,  special  meetings  of 
16  the  Board  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  the 
II  members  of  the  Board  in  office,  or  by  the  Secretary.  The 
16  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  calendar  quarter  of 

19  each  year. 

20  “(E)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected  by 

21  the  Board.  He  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  calendar 

22  year  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  selected  and 

23  shall  have  taken  office.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  the  Chair-  ' 

24  man  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by 

25  the  Board 
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1  “  (F)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  office 

2  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  action  may  be  taken  by  a 

3  majority  vote  of  those  present  at  any  regular  or  special 

4  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present.  The  findings  and 

5  determinations  of  the  Board  made  under  the  authority  of  this 

6  section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  The  Board  may  adopt, 

7  alter,  and  use  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 

8  noticed.  It  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 

9  manner  in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and  its 

10  powers  may  be  exercised. 

11  “(G)  The  Federal  Dairy  Board  is  directed,  in  addition 

12  to  its  other  duties,  to  cause  to  be  made  a  comprehensive 

13  study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of  manufacturing 
II  milk,  including  producers’  costs  of  production,  prices  received 

15  by  farmers,  areas  of  production,  the  relationship  between 

16  changes  in  the  farm  price  of  butterfat  and  milk  for  manu- 
II  factoring  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  market  supply  of 

18  each  commodity,  the  relationship  between  changes  in  na- 

19  tional  income  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  consumption  of 

20  manufactured  dairy  products,  marketing  and  processing 

21  spreads,  relationship  between  prices  received  by  farmers  for 

22  milk  used  for  fluid  consumption  and  that  used  for  manufactur- 

23  ing,  returns  to  milk  producers  on  capital  investment  and 

24  labor  relative  to  other  farmers  and  other  segments  of  the  na- 

25  tional  economy,  and  trends  in  these  factors ;  and  shall  submit 
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to  Congress  not  later  than  January  3,  1961,  a  detailed  report 
thereon  with  recommendations  for  legislation  related  to  the 
protection  of  producers’  returns  on  and  market  supply  man¬ 
agement  of  butterfat  and  milk  for  manufacturing,  including 
programs  to  be  operated  and  financed  by  diarymen,  covering 
the  probable  costs  and  effects  of  the  proposals  recommended 
and  the  legislation  required  to  put  the  proposal  into  effect. 
The  Federal  Dairy  Board  may  conduct  such  hearings  and 
receive  such  statements  and  briefs  in  connection  with  such 
study  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

“  (H)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  available  to  the 
Federal  Dairy  Board  the  services  of  such  of  the  facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  it  may  require 
for  the  appropriate  conduct  of  its  duties.” 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

Sec.  602.  Section  406  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “In  announcing  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  butterfat,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  a 
corresponding  support  price  for  manufacturing  milk  contain¬ 
ing  3.5  per  centum  milk  fat.” 

CERTIFICATION  THAT  SUPPORT  PRICE  WAS  PAID  TO 

PRODUCER 

Sec.  603.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec¬ 
tion  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
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7  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  price  support  shall  be 

2  provided  through  loans  on,  or  purchases  of,  milk  and  the 

3  products  of  milk  and  butterfat  and  the  Secretary  shall  require 

4  of  the  vendor  of  any  such  products  purchased  under  this 

5  section  a  certification  that  producers  were  paid  the  price 
5  support  in  effect  at  the  time  of  purchase  for  the  milk  or 

7  butterfat  used  in  the  products  purchased.” 

8  EXTEND  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

9  Sec.  604.  The  last  sentence  of  section  201  (c)  of  the 

70  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446) ,  is 

71  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “two”  and  by  striking  out 

72  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”. 

73  EXTEND  VETERANS  AND  ARMED  SERVICES  MILK  PROGRAM 

14  Sec.  605.  The  first  sentence  of  section  202  (a)  of  the 

15  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  ,(7  U.  S.  C.  1446a) , 

16  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

17  thereof  “1961”. 

18  .  Sec.  606.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricul- 

19  tural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.  S.  0.  1446a)  is  amended  by  strik- 

20  ing  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”,  by 

21  striking  out  “of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  as  a 

22  part  of  the  ration”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “  ( 1 )  of  the 

23  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard,  (2)”,  and  by 

24  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
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1  of  such  subsection  the  following:  “,  and  (3)  of  cadets  and 

2  midshipmen  at,  and  other  personnel  assigned  to,  the  United 

3  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy”. 

4  PEICE  SUPPORT  DETERMINATION 

5  Sec.  607.  Section  201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

6  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  of  the  first 

7  sentence  thereof  the  words  “necessary  in  order  to  assure  an 

8  adequate  supply”. 

9  TITLE  VII— FEED  GRAINS 

10  Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Feed  Grains 

11  Act  of  1958”. 

12  SUSPENSION  OF  COMMERCIAL  CORN  AREA  AND  CORN 

13  ALLOTMENTS 

II  Sec.  702.  The  provisions  of  sections  321,  327,  328  and 

15  329  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 

16  amended,  shall  be  inoperative  with  respect  to  the  crop  years 

17  1959,  1960  and  1961. 

18  Subtitle  I— National  Feed  Grain  Base  Acreage; 

19  Farm  Feed  Grain  Base  Acreage:  Acreage  Al- 

20  LOTMENTS :  FARM  CONSERVATION  BASE 

21  Sec.  703.  The  designation  of  part  II  of  subtitle  B  of  title 

22  HI  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 

23  is  redesignated  as  “Part  II — Acreage  Allotments  and  Mar- 
21  keting  Quotas — Feed  Grains”. 
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Sec.  704.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  322  as 
follows : 

“NATIONAL  AND  FARM  FEED  GRAIN  BASES ;  ACREAGE 

allotments;  conservation  base 
“Sec.  322.  (a)  Prior  to  December  1,  1958,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  estabbsb  for  each  farm  producing  feed  grains  in  the 
United  States  a  farm  feed  grain  base  for  1959,  1960,  and 
1961.  The  national  feed  grain  base  shall  be  one  hundred  and 
two  milbon  acres.  Such  national  feed  grain  base  shall  be  ap¬ 
portioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  acreage  of  feed  grains  (planted  and  diverted)  in  such 
States  during  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  with  adjust¬ 
ments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas 
involved  and  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for 
the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices.  The  feed  grain 
base  for  each  State  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains 
(planted  and  diverted)  in  such  counties  during  the  years 
1955,  1956,  and  1957,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas  involved  and  for  trends 
in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil- 
conservation  practices.  The  feed  grain  base  for  the  county 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  com- 
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mittees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  feed  grains  (planted  and  diverted),  tillable 
acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography, 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local 
areas  involved  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices. 

“(b)  Prior  to  December  1,  1958,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  for  each  farm  producing  feed  grains  in  the  United 
States  a  conservation  base  included  in  which  shall  be  the 
average  of  all  farm  acreage  utilized  during  the  years  1955, 
1956,  and  1957  for  farm  buildings,  private  roads,  woodlands, 
permanent  pasture,  marshland,  and  all  acreage  not  in 
cultivation,  but  not  including  tame  hay  acreage  or  rotational 
pasture. 

“(c)  For  each  of  the  three  crop  years  commenc¬ 
ing  January  1,  1959,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  which  shall  be  the 
acreage  required  to  keep  feed  grain  production  in  balance 
with  domestic  consumption  and  exports.  For  1959  the  na¬ 
tional  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be  eighty-one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  acres;  for  1960  and  1961  the  national 
feed  grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be  not  less  than  eighty-one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  acres  nor  more  than  ninety-one 
million  eight  himdred  thousand  acres.  The  national  feed 
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gram  acreage  allotment  shall  be  announced  by  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  November  1  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  determined. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  through  the  State  and  local  com¬ 
mittees  shall  apportion  the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  among  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  average  acreage  planted 
to  feed  grains  and  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed  grains 
under  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  and  on  the  basis  of 
tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and 
topography,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  local  areas  involved  and  for  the  promotion  of 
soil  conservation  practices. 

“(e)  The  farm  feed  grain  allotment  for  any  farm  for 
1959,  1960,  and  1961  shall  be  the  allotment  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  less  the  number 
of  acres,  if  any,  by  which  the  producers  on  the  farm  agree, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958,  to 
reduce  their  acreage  below  their  allotment  as  determined 
by  the  foregoing  provisions:  Provided ,  That  for  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  the  ratio  of  the  farm  feed  grain  allotment  to  the 
farm  feed  grain  base  shall  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the 
national  feed  grain  allotment  to  the  national  feed  grain  base. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  through  the  State  and  local  com¬ 
mittees  shall  apportion  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand 
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acres  among  farms  on  which  feed  grains  have  not  been  pro¬ 
duced  during  any  of  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957  on 
the  basis  of  tillable  acres  on  the  farm,  type  of  soil,  topography, 
taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  devoted  to  feed  grain 
production  on  adjacent  farms  during  the  years  1955,  1956, 
and  1957.  The  acreage  so  apportioned  shall  be  part  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  of  feed  grains/’ 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  705.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (9), 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  (9)  The  term  ‘com’  means  field  com  raised  for  grain, 
forage,  or  silage.”; 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  two 
new  paragraphs  as  follows: 

“(10)  The  term  ‘sorghums’  means  all  sorghums  raised 
for  grain,  forage,  or  silage.” ; 

“(11)  The  term  ‘feed  grains’  means  the  commodities 
com  and  sorghum.”; 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (b) ,  paragraph  (1), 
subparagraph  (A) ,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  ‘Actual  production’  as  applied  to  any  acreage  of 
feed  grains  means  the  actual  average  yield  for  the  farm  times 
such  number  of  acres.  For  the  purposes  of  determining 
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actual  production  the  'actual  yield’  of  any  acreage  of  feed 
grains  shall  be  the  actual  average  yield  of  the  acreage  of 
feed  grains  on  the  farm.”; 

(d)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b),  paragraph 
(6),  subparagraph  (A),  the  word  "com”  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "feed 
grains” ; 

(e)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) ,  para¬ 
graph  (7),  the  language  "Feed  grains,  July  1-June 
30”; 

(f)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b),  paragraph 
(9),  the  word  "corn”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "feed  grains”;  and 

(g)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) ,  para¬ 
graph  (13),  a  new  subparagraph  (H)  as  follows: 
“(H)  'Normal  yield’  for  any  farm  in  the  case  of  feed 

grains  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  feed  grains  for 
the  farm  during  the  calendar  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas 
involved.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  available  or 
there  is  no  actual  yield  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 
shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
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the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather 
conditions  as  aforesaid,  the  yield  obtained  on  adjacent  farms 
during  such  year  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which  the  data 
are  available.  Where  both  corn  and  sorghums  have  been 
produced  on  the  same  farm  during  such  three-year  period 
a  separate  normal  yield  shall  be  established  for  com  and  for 
sorghums  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  factors  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentences  of  this  subparagraph  and  the  normal  yield 
for  the  farm  shall  be  determined  by  computing  the  average 
of  the  com  and  sorghums  yields  so  determined  weighted  by 
the  actual  acreages  of  com  and  sorghums  on  the  farm  for 
the  year  for  which  the  normal  yield  is  determined.  Where 
there  is  no  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  for  the  year 
for  which  the  yield  is  determined,  the  normal  yield  for 
such  a  farm  shall  be  the  average  of  the  normal  yields  for 
com  and  sorghums  weighted  by  the  acreages  which  it  is 
determined  by  the  county  committee  were  contributed  to 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  of  feed  grains  for  such  year  by 
the  production  in  prior  years  of  com  and  sorghums.” 

Sec.  706.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  in  section  361  the  word  ‘‘com” 
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and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “feed  grains” ; 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  word  “corn”  wherever  it 
appears  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  section  371, 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  the  words  “feed  grains,” ; 

(c)  by  adding  in  section  372,  subsection  (a),  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  word  “cotton,”  the  words  “feed 
grains,”; 

(d)  by  striking  out  in  section  373,  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  the  word  “com,”  wherever  it  appears,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “feed  grains,”; 

(e)  by  striking  out  in  section  374,  subsection  (a) , 
the  word  “com,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “feed  grains,” ;  and 

(f)  by  adding  in  section  374,  subsection  (c) , 
immediately  following  the  word  “commodity”,  the 
words  “or  feed  grains”. 

(g)  by  striking  out  in  section  375,  subsection  (a) , 
the  word  “com”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“feed  grains”. 

Sec.  707.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  323  as 
follows : 
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“amount  of  farm  marketing  quotas 
“Sec.  323.  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  actual  production  of  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  less  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment.  The  normal  production  from  such  excess  acreage  shall 
be  known  as  the  ‘farm  marketing  excess’:  Provided ,  That 
the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount 
by  which  the  actual  production  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
if  the  producer  establishes  such  actual  production  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Secretary.” 

Sec.  708.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  324  as 
follows : 

“penalties 

“Sec.  324.  (a)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  producer 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  bushel. 

“(b)  The  farm  marketing  excess  of  feed  grains  shall  be 
regarded  as  available  for  marketing  and  the  amount  of  pen- 
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alty  shall  be  computed  upon  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  feed  grains  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment.  If  a  downward  adjustment  in  the 
amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  made  pursuant  to  the 
proviso  in  section  323,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  penalty  computed  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess  before 
such  adjustment  and  as  computed  upon  the  adjusted  market¬ 
ing  excess  shall  be  returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

“(c)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of 
the  penalty  shall  he  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty 
becomes  due  until  the  date  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 

“(d)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess 
is  paid,  all  feed  grain  produced  on  the  farm  and  marketed 
by  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  this  section  and  a  lien  on  the  entire  crop  of  feed  grains 
produced  on  the  farm  shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the  United 
States. 

“(e)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  feed  grains  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted 
to  feed  grains  does  not  exceed  the  highest  acreage  planted 
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to  feed  grains  during  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  but 
not  in  excess  of  thirty  acres  unless  the  feed  grain  producers 
on  the  farm  apply  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  on 
the  farm  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Teed  Grains  Act 
of  1958. 

“(f)  Producers  who  knowingly  and  falsely  certify  as  to 
their  eligibility  to  vote  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursu¬ 
ant  to  subtitle  II  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500.” 

Sec.  709.  This  subtitle  shall  become  inoperative  if  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers  voting  on  part  I  of  the 
ballot  in  the  referendum  provided  for  in  subtitle  II  of  this 
title  favor  no  program  on  feed  grains  for  the  years  1959, 
1960,  and  1961,  or  if  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  voting  on  part  II  of  the  ballot  in  such  referendum 
favor  the  program  provided  for  in  subtitle  IV  of  this  title. 

Subtitle  II — National  Referendum 

Sec.  710.  Not  later  than  December  15,  1958,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  producers  on  farms 
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for  which  a  1959  feed  grain  base  of  more  than  thirty  acres 
has  been  established. 

Producers  on  farms  for  which  a  feed  grain  base  of 
thirty  acres  or  more  has  been  established  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  refer¬ 
endum  conducted  pursuant  to  this  subtitle:  Provided,  That 
producers  of  any  one  of  the  crops  of  oats,  or  rye,  or  barley 
shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  subtitle  if  such  producers  certify  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  that  they  have  devoted  an  average  of  thirty  acres 
during  1955,  1956,  and  1957  to  the  production  of  any  one 
of  the  crops  of  oats,  or  rye,  or  barley.  Such  referendum  shall 
be  held  to  determine  for  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops 
of  feed  grains  (1)  whether  such  producers  favor  any  price 
support  program  for  feed  grains,  and  (2)  whether  they  favor 
the  price  support  program  as  provided  for  in  subtitle  III 
hereof  or  whether  they  favor  the  price  support  program  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  subtitle  IV  hereof.  If  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  eligible  producers  voting  in  such  referendum  favor 
a  price  support  program  for  feed  grains,  and  if  more  than 
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50  per  centum  of  such  eligible  producers  favor  the  program 
set  forth  in  subtitle  III  of  this  title,  subtitle  III  shall 
become  operative.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
eligible  producers  voting  in  such  referendum  favor  a  price 
support  program  for  feed  grains  and  if  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  such  eligible  producers  favor  the  program  set 
forth  in  subtitle  IV  of  this  title,  subtitle  IV  shall  become 
operative. 

Sec.  711.  The  following  form  of  ballot  shall  be  used  in 
conducting  such  referendum: 


FEED  GRAIN  REFERENDUM  BALLOT 

Regarding  Corn  and  Grain  Sorghums  Program  for  1959,  1960,  and 

1961 

PART  I 

Public  Law - ,  “The  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958,”  provides  that  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  conduct  a  referendum  among 
the  eligible  producers  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  to  determine  whether 
a  majority  of  the  producers  of  such  grains  voting  in  the  referendum 
favor  a  price  support  program  for  these  grains  as  set  out  in  part  II  of 
this  ballot. 

Vote  by  checking  one  or  the  other : 

(1)  I  vote  for  “A  program  of  price  support.”  □ 

(2)  I  vote  for  “No  program.”  □ 

If  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  part  I  have  voted  in  favor  of  “no 
program”  as  submitted  above,  the  vote  on  part  II  shall  be  of  no  effect. 

If  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  part  I  have  voted  in  favor  of  “a  pro¬ 
gram  of  price  support,”  as  submitted  above,  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
tiie  program  below  which  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  part  II. 

(Vote  in  Part  II  Regardless  of  How  You  Voted  in  Part  I  If  You 

So  Desire) 

part  n 

Public  Law - also  requires  that  in  the  referendum  a  determination 

be  made  as  to  which  of  the  programs  indicated  below  is  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  producers  voting  on  this  part  II. 

Vote  by  checking  one  or  the  other : 

(1)  I  vote  for  “A  program”  as  established  by  subtitle  III  of 
the  Act.  □ 

(2)  I  vote  for  “A  program”  as  established  by  subtitle  IV  of 
the  Act.  □ 
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Sec.  712.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers 
voting  on  part  I  of  the  ballot  in  the  referendum  favor  no 
price  support  program  for  feed  grains,  no  acreage  allotments 
or  marketing  quotas  shall  he  in  effect  for  the  1959,  1960,  and 
1961  crops  of  feed  grains  and  no  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  for  such  crops  of  feed  grains. 


Subtitle  III — Acreage  Controls,  Payments  to  Pro¬ 
ducers,  and  Price  Support  at  80  Per  Centum  of 


Parity 

Sec.  713.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers 
voting  on  part  I  of  the  ballot  in  the  referendum  held  pur¬ 
suant  to  subtitle  II  vote  in  favor  of  a  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  for  feed  grains  and  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
producers  voting  on  part  II  of  the  ballot  in  such  referendum 
favor  the  price  support  program  as  provided  in  this  subtitle — 

(a)  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  shall 
be  in  effect  for  feed  grains  as  provided  for  in  subtitle  I 
hereof ; 

(b)  the  producers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  feed  grain  allotment  computed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  322  (e)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (herein- 

(53) 
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after  referred  to  as  the  “computed  acreage  allotment”) 
is  thirty  acres  or  more  may,  at  their  election,  reduce  their 
acreage  of  feed  grains  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  their  farm  feed  grain  base  and  receive  compen¬ 
sation  therefor  as  hereinafter  provided.  Also  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961 
feed  grain  computed  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  thirty 
acres  may,  at  their  election,  apply  to  reduce  their  acre¬ 
age  of  feed  grains  below  their  farm  feed  grain  base  by 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
their  farm  feed  base  and  receive  compensation  for  such 
reduction,  in  which  event  the  provisions  of  subtitle  I 
hereof  shall  apply  to  such  farm  as  fully  as  if  such  farm 
had  a  computed  acreage  allotment  of  more  than  thirty 
acres ; 

(c)  producers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  computed  acreage  allotment  is  thirty  acres  or 
more  and  the  producers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  computed  acreage  allotment  is  less  than 
thirty  acres  who  elect  to  reduce  their  acreage  of  feed 
grains  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  above,  shall  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  reducing  their  1959,  1960,  and  1961  acre¬ 
age  of  feed  grains  below  their  farm  feed  gram  base  and 
for  diverting  the  same  acres  to  the  farm  conservation 
base.  To  be  eligible  for  such  compensation  the  producer 
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(1)  shall  not  exceed  his  farm  feed  grain  allotment,  (2) 
shall  increase  his  farm  conservation  base  by  an  acreage 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  by  which  he  reduces  his 
feed  grains  below  his  farm  feed  grain  base,  (3)  shall 
carry  out  a  conservation  practice,  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  on  an  acreage  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
by  which  he  reduces  his  feed  grains  below  his  farm  feed 
grain  base,  and  (4)  shall  neither  harvest  nor, pasture  any 
acreage  so  diverted :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  eligibility  of  any  acres 
diverted  under  this  title  for  payments  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Payment  Program.  The  amount 
of  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  number  of  acres  of  feed  grains  diverted  from  the 
farm  feed  grain  base  to  the  farm  conservtion  base  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title  by  66  per  centum  of  the  normal  yield 
of  feed  grains  established  for  the  farm  by  80  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  of  corn.  Such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  as  follows: 

(1)  for  1959  not  more  than  50  per  centum,  and  for 
1960  and  1961  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  paid  through  negotiable  certificates, 
and  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  re¬ 
deem  in  com,  sorghum,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided, 
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That  if  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  does  not  have 
sufficient  stocks  of  such  grains  or  if  it  is  not  practicable 
to  redeem  any  such  certificates  in  such  grains,  the  cer¬ 
tificates  shall  be  redeemed  in  cash,  and 

(2)  the  remainder  of  such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  through  negotiable  certificates  redeemable  in  cash. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  hereof  the  total  amount 
of  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $75 
per  acre. 

The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  compensation 
or  the  amount  thereof  authorized  to  he  made  under  this 
section  when  officially  determined  in  conformity  with 
applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(d)  the  level  of  price  support  for  the  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  80  per  centum  of 
parity; 

(e)  For  such  period  price  supports  shall  be  made 
available  for  oats,  rye,  and  barley  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available 
for  corn,  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of 
such  commodity  in  relation  to  com,  the  normal  price 
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relationship  between  such  commodity  and  com,  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  storability  of  the  commodity,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

(f)  no  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  price  support 
on  any  commodity  for  any  year  in  which  the  planted 
acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm 
feed  grain  allotment,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  commodity  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  impracticable  to  apply 
such  provision.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a 
producer  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  his  farm 
feed  grain  allotment  unless  such  producer  knowingly 
exceeded  such  allotment. 

Subtitle  IV— Price  Supports  Based  on  Previous 
Weighted  Three-Year  Market 
Sec.  714.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers 
voting  on  part  I  of  the  ballot  in  the  referendum  favor  a  price 
support  program  for  feed  grains,  and  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  producers  voting  on  part  II  of  the  ballot  in 
such  referendum  favor  the  program  as  provided  for  in  this 
subtitle — 
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(a)  For  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  com, 
the  level  of  price  support  shall  be  90  per  centum  of 
the  average  prices  during  the  three  calendar  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
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marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins.  The  average  shall 
be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  prices  received  by 
farmers. 

(b)  For  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  for  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
termines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for  com,  taking 
into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such  commodity 
in  relation  to  com,  the  normal  price  relationship  between 
such  commodity  and  com,  the  location  and  storability 
of  the  commodity,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

Subtitle  V — General  Provisions 
Seo.  715.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  is  declared  un¬ 
constitutional,  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person, 
circumstance,  or  commodity  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  title  and  the  applicability  thereof  to 
other  persons,  circumstances,  or  commodities  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Seo.  716.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  fa¬ 
cilities,  funds,  services,  and  authorities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  801.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  377  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  allotment  determined  for  any  commodity 
for  any  land  from  which  the  owner  is  displaced  because  of 
acquisition  of  the  land  for  any  purpose  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
shall  be  place  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be  available 
only  for  use  in  providing  allotments  for  other  farms  owned 
by  the  owner  so  displaced.  Upon  application  to  the  county 
committee,  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  such  dis¬ 
placement,  or  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  period  is  longer,  any  owner  so  displaced  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  established  for  other  farms  owned  by  him 
allotments  which  are  comparable  with  allotments  deter¬ 
mined  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  similar 
except  for  the  past  acreage  of  the  commodity,  taking  into 
consideration  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for 
the  production  of  the  commodity,  crop-rotation  practices, 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  commodity:  Provided ,  That  the  acreage  used 
to  establish  or  increase  the  allotments  for  such  farms  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  pool  and  shall  not  exceed  the  allot- 
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1  ment  most  recently  established  for  the  farm  acquired  from 

2  the  applicant  and  placed  in  the  pool.  During  the  period 

3  of  eligibility  for  the  making  of  allotments  under  this  section 

4  for  a  displaced  owner,  acreage  allotments  for  the  farm 

5  from  which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  established 

6  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  applicable  to  other  farms, 

7  and  such  allotments  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  fully 

8  planted.  After  such  allotment  is  made  under  this  section, 

9  the  proportionate  part,  or  all,,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 

10  past  acreage  used  in  establishing  the  allotment  most  recently 

11  placed  in  the  pool  for  the  farm  from  which  the  owner  was 

12  so  displaced  shall  be  transferred  to  and  considered  for  the 

13  purposes  of  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot- 

14  ments  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  to  which  allotment 

15  is  made  under  this  section.  Except  where  paragraph  (c) 

16  requires  the  transfer  of  allotment  to  another  portion  of  the 

17  same  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  (1)  that  part  of 

18  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  is  so  displaced  and  that 

19  part  from  which  he  is  not  so  displaced  shall  be  considered 

20  as  separate  farms;  and  (2)  an  owner  who  voluntarily 

21  relinquishes  possession  of  the  land  subsequent  to  its  acquisi- 

22  tion  by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  shall 

23  be  considered  as  having  been  displaced  because  of  such 

24  acquisition. 

“  (b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
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plicable  if  (1)  there  is  any  marketing  quota  penalty  due 
with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  the  commodity  from  the 
farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  or 
by  the  owner  of  the  farm;  (2)  any  of  the  commodity  pro¬ 
duced  on  such  farm  has  not  been  accounted  for  as  required 
by  the  Secretary;  or  (3)  the  allotment  next  established 
for  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency 
would  have  been  reduced  because  of  false  or  improper 
identification  of  the  commodity  produced  on  or  marketed 
from  such  farm  or  due  to  a  false  acreage  report. 

“  (c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable,  in  the  case  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  to  any  farm  from  which  the 
owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and 
corn,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  displaced  prior 
to  1954,  and  in  the  case  of  rice,  to  any  farm  from  which  the 
owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1955.  In  any  case  where  the 
cropland  acquired  for  nonfarming  purposes  from  an  owner 
by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  represents 
less  than  15  per  centum  of  the  total  cropland  on  the  farm, 
the  allotment  attributable  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  so 
acquired  shall  be  tranferred  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  not  so 
acquired.” 

“  (d)  Sections  313  (h) ,  334  (d) ,  344  (h) ,  and  358 
(h)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  repealed,  but  any  transfer  or  reassignment  of 
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1  allotment  heretofore  made  under  the  provisions  of  these  sec- 

2  tions  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  any  displaced  farm  owner 

3  for  whom  an  allotment  has  been  established  under  such  re- 
±  pealed  sections  shall  not  be  eligible  for  additional  allotment 
5  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  because  of  such  displace- 
G  ment.” 

7  Sec.  802.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

8  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

9  “There  is  authorized  to  be  included  in  the  terms  and  condi- 

10  tions  of  any  such  nonrecourse  loan  a  provision  whereby  on 

11  and  after  the  maturity  of  the  loan  or  any  extension  thereof 

12  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  ac- 

13  quire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral  without  obligation  to 

14  pay  for  any  market  value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in 

15  excess  of  the  loan  indebtedness.,, 


June  16,  1958 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

June  19,  1958 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  he  printed 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  Rules  Committee  cleared  fshmi  bill.  To  be  debated  today.  Senate 
immittee  ordered  reported  bill  for /increased  rridustrial  uses  of  farm  products, 
late  committee  reported  measure  to  extend  special  milk  program  for  60  days. 

House  committee  ordered  reported/rood  stamp  bill.  \Sen.  Humphrey  spoke  against  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  farm  bill.  Both/ouses  adopted  conference  report  on  State-Justice 
appropriation  bill.  Rep,  Qui/  introduced  and  discussVd  measure  to  extend  special 
milk  program  for  90  days. 

HOUSE 


FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Rules  Committee  granted  an  open  rule  with  5  hours  of  debate 
and  waiving  points  of  order  against  H.  R,  12954,  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  Rep. 
McCormack  announced  that  debate  on  the  bill  will  begin  today,  June  26.  pp. 
D594,  11088 


FOOD  STAMPS-/  The  Agriculture  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R.  13054>^to  direct 
the  Secre/ry  to  establish  a  food  stamp  plan.  p.  D593 

APPROPRIATIONS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12428,  the  State 
Just/e  appropriation  bill  for  1959,  and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreemei 
P.  /.065 

Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  11645,  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
^59,  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  June  20.  p.  11063 


4.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Rales  Committee  granted  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  debate 

on  H.  R.  12832,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  national  transportation  system,  pp.  11105,  D594 

Rep.  Rogers,  Fla.,  urged  adoption  of  a  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  12695,  the 
excise-tax  rate  extension  bill,  which  would  repeal  the  tax  on  transportation, 
p.  11064 

5.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amend¬ 

ment  S,  3651,  to  make  equity  capital  and  long-term  credit  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  small-business  concerns,  p.  D593 

Rep.  Derounian  inserted  a  constituents's  letter  commending  the  work  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  pp.  11100-01 

6.  PROPERTY.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R.  12165, 

to  extend  for  2  years  the  period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be 
made  on  certain  real  property  transferred  by  RFC  to  other  Government  agencies, 
p.  D593 

7.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  3910,  the  rivers  and  # 

harbors,  and  flood  control  authorization  bill.  The  Senate  had  agreed  to  the  " 
report  earlier.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  11094-96, 
11022-25 

8.  RECLAMATION.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  as  follows:  "Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs:  Considered  and  began  reading  for  amendment  H.  R.  594, 
to  authorize  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project,  Colorado.  Thereafter  rejected  by  a  vote  of  15-5  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  A  point  of 
order  was  then  made  and  sustained  of  no  quorum  and  meeting  was  adjourned." 
p.  D593 

9.  BUILDING  SPACE.  Agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution,  S.  Con.  Res.  95,  authorizing 

the  correction  of  an  error  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  2533,  to  authorize  GSA  to 
lease  space  for  Federal  agencies  for  periods  not  exceeding  10  years,  p.  11097 

L0.  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  8054,  to  pro-  d 
vide  for  the  leasing  of  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  lands  beneath  nontidal  navigable 
waters  in  Alaska.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  11097- 
11100 

il.  WHEAT.  Rep.  Mumma  inserted  a  newspaper  article,  "Wheatgrowers  Favor  Quotas  for 
1959  -  Lebanon  County  Farmers,  in  Light  Ballot,  Vote  No  on  Controls  Issue." 

p.  11101 

2.  WILDLIFE.  Both  Houses  received  from  Interior  a  proposed  bill  "to  revise  the 
Alaska  game  law  and  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  marine  mammals  on  and  off 
the  cost  of  Alaska";  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees,  pp,  10996, 
11105. 

L3.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  after  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill,  the  omnibus  transportation  bill,  H.  R.  12832,  will  be  considered 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  He  also  announced  that  H.  R.  4504,  to  improve 
marketing  facilities  for  perishable  commodities,  has  been  taken  off  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  not  be  considered  this  week.  p.  11088 


85th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
2d  Session  \  {  No.  2008 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.  R.  12954 


June  25,  1958. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Delaney,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  609] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  609,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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House  Calendar  No.  233 


85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  RES.  609 

[Report  No.  2008] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  25, 1958 

Mr.  Delaney,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12954)  to 

5  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

6  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

7  ment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the 

8  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  acreage  allot- 

9  ment  and  price  support  programs  for  rice,  cotton,  wool, 

10  wheat,  milk,  and  feed  grains;  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

11  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 

12  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
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and  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of 
order  any  amendment  offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas¬ 
sage  without  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 
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cleared  for  the  President  by  House  concurrence  in  Senate 
amendments  thereto.  Pages  1 1 097-1 1 1 00 

Program  fofc/Thursday:  Adjourned  at  3:43  p.  m.  until 
Thursday,  Jun^26,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  the  House 
will  consider  H.  12954,  the  omnibus  farm  bill  (5  hours 
of  debate). 

Committee  Meetings 

FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

Committee  on  Agriculture^ n  executive  session  ordered 
favorably  reported  to  the  HoWe  H.  R.  13054,  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  toS^stablish  a  food  stamp 
plan. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT VcT 

Committee  on  Banking  and  CurrencySg) rdered  favor¬ 
ably  reported  to  the  House  S.  3651  (amfepded),  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

D.  C.  TRANSPORTATION  FARES 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia :  SubcoiAmittee 
on  Public  Utilities,  Insurance,  and  Banking  held  henring 
but  took  no  action  on  H.  R.  12332,  relating  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  fares  of  transportation  of  schoolchildren.  Of 
cials  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  representatives  of' 
the  Capital  Transit  Co.  were  heard. 

DEFENSE  EDUCATION  BILL 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Continued  execu¬ 
tive  consideration  of  H.  R.  12360,  national  defense  edu¬ 
cation  bill,  and  continue  executive  sessions  tomorrow. 

LABOR  PENSION  AND  BENEFIT  PLANS 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor :  Subcommittee  on 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  received  executive  tesnmony 
from  public  witnesses  on  S.  2888,  to  provide  registration, 
reporting,  and  disclosure  of  employee  welfa/£ and  pen¬ 
sion  benefit  plans.  Adjourned  subject  call  of  the 
Chair. 

GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  In  executive 
session  approved  the  following  reports  entitled  “Military 
Air  Transport”  and  “Procurement  of  Equipment  for 
Cambodian  Highway.”  Mfo  ordered  favorably  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House  the  flowing  bills: 

H.  R.  12165, t0  extend  ior  2  years  the  period  for  which 
payments  in  lieu  of  t^res  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
certain  real  propert^ransferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  other  Government  departments ; 

H.  R.  1 1933,  conveyance  of  Federal  interests  in  certain 
fissionable  materials,  Mississippi ; 

H.  R.  12926,  conveyance  of  Federal  interest  in  certain 
fissionable/materials,  Florida;  and 
S.  283^,  conveyance  of  Federal  interest  in  certain  fis¬ 
sionable  materials,  North  Carolina. 


COMMITTEE  RESOLUTIONS 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  In  executive  . 
sion  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  House  the  folic 
ing  bills: 

H.  Res.  572,  authorizing  additional  expenses  for  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs; 

H.  Res.  599,  authorizing  additional  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
during  calendar  year  1958;  , 

H.  Res.  601,  authorizing  amounts  for  further  expenses 
of  the  study  and  investigation  authorized  by  H.  Res.  56 
(85th  Cong.); 

H.  Res.  567,  authorizing  thevtmployment  of  addi¬ 
tional  personnel,  Office  of  the  (iderk  of  the  House; 

H.  Res.  428,  establishing  >a  position  of  a  stock  and 
inventory  clerk  in  the  stationery  room,  Office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House; 

S.-Con.  Res.  80,  to  accept  from  Montana  the  statue  of 
Charles  Marion  Ru^fcll,  to  be  placed  in  Statuary  Hall; 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  815  to  place  temporarily  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  a  sutue  of  Charles  Marion  Russell,  and  to 
hold  appropriate  ceremonies  on  said  occasion. 

FRYINGBAN-ARKANSAS  PROJECT,  COLORADO 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs :  Considered 
pid  j/egan  reading  for  amendment  H.  R.  594,  to  author- 
le  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Ei^ingpan-Arkansas  project,  Colorado.  Thereafter  re- 
fecteoffiy  a  vote  of  15-5  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  A  point 
of  orderNvas  then  made  and  sustained  of  no  quorum 
and  meeting  was  adjourned. 

AVIATION 

Committee  on  Enter  state  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Transportation  and  Communications  con¬ 
tinued  hearings  on  fi.  R.  12616,  to  create  an  independent 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Testimony  was  received 
from  James  R.  DurfeeVChairman,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Louis  S.  Rothschmd,  Under  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  James- T.  Pyle,  Administrator  of  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics,  CAA,  and  other  witnesses.  Hearings  continue 
tomorrow. 

SEC 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreig\Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Legislative  Oversight  continued  hearings 
with  respect  to  the  case  of  the  East  Boston  Co.  Testi¬ 
mony  was  received  from  J.  Sinclair  Armstrong,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  former  Chairman  of  SEC. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  Subcommittee  No.  5  Ittdd 
hearing  on  H.  R.  10672,  and  other  bills  relating  to  civV 
rights.  Members  of  Congress  heard  were  Representa- 
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tives  Celler,  Keating,  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  and  Senator 
Douglas.  Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

PRIVATE  CLAIMS  \ 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No.  2  held 
hearing  on  several  privaN  claim  bills. 

FISHERIES  AND  WILDLI 

Committee  on  Merchant  Me  and  Fisheries:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Fisheries  and  \  fe  ordered  favorably 

reported  to  the  full  committe<  t.  10943  (amended), 

a  private  bill. 


SUPERGRADE  POSITIONS 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Manpower  Utilization  concludechhearings  on 
the  need  for  additional  supergrade  positions  V  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  Witnesses  representing  theyGeneral 
Services  Administration  were  heard. 

OMNIBUS  FARM  BILL 

Committee  on  Rules:  Granted  an  open  rule  with  5  hours 
of  debate  and  waiving  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
and  committee  amendments  to  H.  R.  12954,  omnibus 
farm  bill  of  1958.  Heard  on  the  rule  were  Representa¬ 
tives  Cooley,  Harvey,  Rooney,  Taber,  Hoeven,  and  Hill. 


TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Committee  on  Rules:  Granted  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  debate  on  H.  R.  12832,  Transportation  Act  of  if 


Heard  on  the  rule  were  Representatives  Harris 
Alger. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Committee  on  Rules:  In  executive  session  granted  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate  on  H.  Rc  11630,  Ex- 
Servicemen’s  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1958- 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant:  Continued  general 
hearings  with  respect  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Hear¬ 
ings  continue  tomorrow. 

DEFINITION  OF  "SMALT  BUSINESS” 

Select  Committee  on  A  mall  Business:  Subcommittee 
No.  2  resumed  hearings  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
definition  of  “small  business”  as  issued  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Testimony  was  received  from 
Wendell  Barned,  Administrator,  SB  A,  and  public  wit¬ 
nesses.  Adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  AUTHORIZATIONS 

rferees  met  in  executive  session  to  consider  further 
differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed 
of  H.  R.  12181,  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  (the 
been  recommitted  to  conference  by  the 
HouseNm  fune  24),  but  did  not  reach  final  agreement, 
and  willVeet  again  tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  THURSDAY,  LtfNE  26 

( All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated) 

Senate 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  subcommittee,  on  H.  R.  12738, 
fiscal  1959  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  10 
a.  m.,  room  F-39,  Capitol ;  / 

Subcommittee,  executive,  on  fiscal  1959  appropriations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  2:30  p.  m.,  rcxmi  F-82,  Capitol. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, /on  H.  R.  12541,  Defense 
Department  reorganization  bill, yfo  a.  m.,  212  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  the  District  $  Columbia,  Business  and  Com¬ 
merce  Subcommittee,  on  S.  /  Res.  164,  authorizing  promulga¬ 
tion  of  regulations  for  the/eriod  of  the  Middle  Adantic  Shrine 
Association  meeting  in  September,  S.  3941,  to  amend  the  D.  C. 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  .Responsibility  Act,  and  S.  3827,  relative 
t0  9.‘  Peking  facilities,  10  a.  m.,  room  P-38,  Capitol; 

fudiciary  Subcommittee,  executive,  to  follow  conference  meet¬ 
ing  on  H.  R.  778^ room  P-38,  Capitol. 

Committee  &h  Finance,  on  H.  R.  12591,  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Antof  1958,  10  a-  m->  312  Senate  Office  Building. 

Com  mitt/e  on  Foreign  Relations,  executive,  to  consider  pro¬ 
posals  foj/a  broad  study  of  a  U,  S.  foreign  policy,  4  p.  m.,  room 
f~53>  Capitol. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Subcommittee  on 

/ 


Reorganizationbon  those  provisions  of  S.  3126  which  deal  with 
the  program  for  coordination  cf  scientific  and  technical  informa¬ 
tion,  and  on  S.  4039.  to  authorize  expenditure  of  funds  through 
grants  for  support  ^(scientific  research  (tide  II  of  S.  3126), 
10  a.  m.,  357  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  executive,  on 
S.  4036,  Domestic  Minerals  Stabilization  Act  of  1958,  and  com¬ 
mittee  print  in  connection ^ith  this  proposed  legisladon,  9:30 
a.  m.,  224  Senate  Office 

Committee  on  Interstate  and'Fpreign  Commerce,  on  television 
study  hearings,  10  a.  m.,  room  G-\j6,  Capitol. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Publtb.  Welfare,  Subcommittee  on 
Educadon,  on  H.  R.  11378,  to  exteffid  financial  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  for  construction  of  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities,  10  a.  m.,  room  P-63,  Capitol; 

Railroad  Retirement  Subcommittee,  executive,  on  S.  1313,  to 
increase  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  and 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  io\m,  room  F-41, 
Capitol. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Post  Office  Sub¬ 
committee,  on  S.  3899,  to  readjust  the  size  and  weight  limita¬ 
tions  on  fourth-class  mail  matter,  10  a.  m.,  135  Satiate  Office 
Building. 

Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor\r  Man¬ 
agement  Field,  on  the  activities  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  10  a.  m.,  318  Senate  Office  Building. 
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(8) \to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
encumber,  and  otherwise  alienate  real,  per¬ 
sonal,  or\nixed  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  satae  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust, 
pledge,  or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  case  to 
all  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and  State 
laws;  and 

(10)  to  do  any 'and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  properSto  carry  out  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

MEMBERS 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  ihembership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
designation  of  classes  of  members  shall  be 
determined  as  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation  may  provide  but  in  no 
case  shall  eligibility  for  all  classes  of  mem¬ 
bership  include  persons  who  didNiot  serve 
honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  thb  United 
States  during  the  period  beginning  April  6, 
1917,  and  ending  November  11,  1918. 

GOVERNMENT;  COMPOSITION;  FORM;  MEEfjfTG 
PLACES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  supreme  governing  author -N 
ity  of  the  corporation  shall  be  the  national 
convention  thereof,  composed  of  such  officers 
and  elected  representatives  from  the  several 
States  and  other  local  subdivisions  of  the 
corporate  organization  as  shall  be  provided 
by  the  constitution  and  bylaws,  each  of  such 
duly  elected  representatives  to  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  at  such  national  convention.  The 
form  of  the  government  of  the  corporation 
shall  always  be  representative  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  at  large  and  shall  not  permit  the 
concentration  of  the  control  thereof  in  the 
hands  of  a  limited  number  of  members  or  in 
a  self-perpetuating  group  not  so  represent¬ 
ative.  The  meetings  of  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  may  be  held  in  any  State  or  Territory 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporation,  other 
than  associate  or  honorary  members,  shall 
have  the  right  to  one  vote  on  each  matter 
submitted  to  a  vote  at  all  other  meetings  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION;  COMPOSITION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  During  the  intervals  between 
the  national  convention,  the  board  of  ad¬ 
ministration  shall  be  the  governing-  board  of 
the  corporation  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  general  policies,  programs,  and  activities 
of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  act  the 
membership  of  the  initial  board  of  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
suph  of  the  following  present  members  of  the 
board  of  administration  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Inc.  (the  corporation  described  in  section  18/ 
of  this  act)  as  qualify  for  membership  unde 
section  6  of  this  act  and  who  are  qualified 
members  of  said  board  of  administration;  to 
wit:  Harlan  W.  Barnes,  Lewis  Brake,  Fyed  J. 
Hollenbeck,  Reginald  H.  Murphy,  Jr.,  Stanton 
L.  Smiley,  Catherine  Sawyer,  Emerson  R.  J. 
Follett,  M.  George  Deutsch,  Patrick  F. 
O’Connor,  Charlfes  L.  Gore,  ArciyMacIntyre, 
G.  Edwin  Slater,  John  E.  Eryikson,  A.  H. 
Ohlsen,  and  Arthur  G.  Estes. , 

(c)  Thereafter,  the  board/of  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  corporation  slyfll  consist  of  not 
less  than  seven  members  elected  in  the  man¬ 
ner  and  for  the  term  prescribed  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

OFFICERS  OF  CORPORATION ;  SELECTION,  TERMS, 
DUTIES 

Sec.  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  a  national  cwnmander,  a  national  senior 
vice  command/r,  a  national  junior  vice  com¬ 
mander,  a  national  quartermaster,  a  national 
adjutant  twhich  latter  2  offices  may  be 
held  by  y  person) ,  a  national  judge  advo¬ 
cate,  nUSe  regional  vice  commanders,  and 
such  ojmer  officers  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the 
constitution  and  bylaws.  The  officers  of  the 


corporation  shall  be  selected  in  such  man¬ 
ner  and  for  such  terms  and  with  such  duties 
and  titles  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE;  TERRITORIAL  SCOPE  OF 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  located  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  board  of  administration; 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall 
not  be  confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be 
conducted  throughout  the  various  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  services  of  process 
for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent,  will  be  deemed  notice 
to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  OR  ASSETS  TO  MEM¬ 
BERS;  LOANS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  as¬ 
sets  of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  of 
Its  members  or  officers  as  such,  or  be  dis- 
ibuted  to  any  of  them  during  the  life  of  the 
corporation  or  upon  its  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsection, 
however,  shall' be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
corporation  or  reimbursement  for  acti 
necessarySexpenses  in  amounts  approved/by 
the  board  af  administration  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

(b),  The  corporation  shall  not  makfe  loans 
to  its  officers  or  employees.  Any,/ member 
of  the  board  of  administration  who  votes  for 
or  assents  to  the  \naking  of  a  /loan  or  ad¬ 
vance  to  an  officer  ofs  employee/of  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  and  any  Sfficer  who  /participates  in 
the  making  of  such  a  naan iw  advance,  shall 
be  jointly  and  severallyXHable  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  for  the  amounj^f  such  loan  until 
the  repayment  thereof. , 

nonpolitical  nature  of  Corporation 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  ami  its  officers 
and  agents,  as  suph  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwise  support  or  assist  an\  political 
party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 
liability  for/ acts  of  officers  and  \gents 

Sec.  12.  Tne  corporation  shall  be  liabife  for 
the  acts  oi  its  officers  and  agents  when  act¬ 
ing  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ISSUANCE  OF  STOCK  OR\ 
PAYMENT  OF  DIVIDENDS 

.  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
pdfaer  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
lare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  RECORDS;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  14.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  its  national  convention  and  board  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  All  books  and  records  of  the 
corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any  mem¬ 
ber,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper 
purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS;  REPORT  TO 
'y  CONGRESS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  audited  annually 
by  an  independent  certified  public  account¬ 
ant  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
procedures  applicable  to  commercial  corpor¬ 
ate  transactions.  The  audit  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re¬ 
ports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or 
persons  conducting  the  audit;  and  full  facil¬ 
ities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal¬ 
ances  or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fis¬ 


cal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded/ 
to  such  person  or  persons.  / 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year.  The  report/shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
include  a  verification  by  the  person:  or  per¬ 
sons  conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of 
(1)  assets  and  liabilities,  (2)  Capital  and 
surplus  or  deficit,  (3)  surplus  or  deficit 
analysis,  (4)  income  and  expanse,  and  (5) 
sources  and  application  of  funds.  Such  re¬ 
ports  shall  not  be  printed -as  a  public  docu¬ 
ment. 

ACTIVITIES  REPOR^ TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  16.  On  or  before!  March  1  of  each  year 
the  corporation  shaU'report  to  the  Congress 
on  its  activities  dating  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Such  repoyt  may  consist  of  a  report 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  covering  kUch  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
shall  not  be/printed  as  a  public  document. 

EXCLUSIVE  JtIGHT  TO  NAME,  EMBLEMS,  SEALS, 
AND  BADGES 

Sec.  yf.  The  corporation  and  its  subordi¬ 
nate  divisions  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclu¬ 
sive  /light  to  use  the  name  “Veterans  of 
Woyld  War  I  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Ipc.’’  The  corporation  shall  have  the  exclu¬ 
sive  and  sole  right  to  use,  or  to  allow  or 
refuse  the  use  of,  such  emblems,  seals,  and 
badges  as  it  may  legally  adopt,  and  such 
emblems,  seals,  and  badges  as  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  used  by  the  Ohio  corporation  de¬ 
scribed  in  section  18  of  this  act  and  the  right 
to  which  may  be  lawfully  transferred  to  the 
corporation. 

ACQUISITION  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF 
EXISTING  CORPORATION 

Sec.  18.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Inc.,  a  cor¬ 
poration  organized  under  the/  laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  upon  discharging  or  satisfac¬ 
torily  providing  for  the  payment  and  dis¬ 
charge  of  all  the  liability  of  such  corporation 
and  upon  complying  with  all  laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  applicable  thereto. 

DISSOLUTION  OR  LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  19.  The  national  convention  may,  by 
resolution,  declare  the  event  upon  which 
the  corporate  existence  of  the  organization 
is  to  terminate  and  provide  for  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  any  property  remaining  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  after  the  discharge  or  satisfaction 
of  all  outstanding  obligations  and  liabilities. 

A  duly  authenticated  copy  of  such  resolu- 
v  Jon  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Upon  the  happening  of  the  event 
thus\declared,  and  upon  the  filing  of  a  pe- 
titionXin  said  United  States  District  Court 
recitings  said  facts,  said  court  shall  take 
jurisdiction  thereof,  and  upon  due  proof 
being  made  the  court  shall  enter  a  decree 
which  shall\be  effectual  to  vest  title  and 
ownership  in  ^accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  such  resolution. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL  ACT 

Sec.  20.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re¬ 
peal  this  act  is  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  FORRESTERs.  (interrupting-  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
bill  be  dispensed  with,  th^t  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  be  op\i  to  amend¬ 
ment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there\objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY  AND  BALANCE  OF  WEl 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mot 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  what  the  program  will 
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be  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  for  to¬ 
morrow";,  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  disposition  of  this  bill,  there  will 
be  a  conference  report  on  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill,  which  should  not  take  long. 
The  perishable-^  commodities  bill  has 
been  taken  off  th^  program  and  will  not 
come  today  or  thisVeek- 

On  tomorrow  thcxe  will  be  the  farm 
bill.  A  rule  was  repoV^ed  out  today.  If 
the  farm  bill  is  disposed  of  in  time  to 
take  up  some  suspensions,  they  will  be 
taken  up  after  disposition  of  the  farm 
bill  if  there  is  time  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  or  on  Monday,  because  Special  per¬ 
mission  was  obtained  for  suspensions  on 
tomorrow,  Friday,  and  on  Mondaw.  The 
farm  bill  will  have  the  right-of-way. 

As  I  say,  if  there  is  any  time  leftMur- 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  week  to  mke 
up  suspensions,  that  will  be  a  matter  wf 
will  discuss.  I  have  a  long  list  here  o 
16  or  17  bills.  I  made  a  promise  as  far 
as  I  could  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
.[Mr.  Gross]  that  at  least  a  day  before 
I  would  announce  the  bills  that  might 
be  considered  under  suspension.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  see  where  any  I  might 
announce  today  would  be  considered  on 
tomorrow  with  the  farm  bill  coming  up, 
on  which  there  are  5  hours  of  general 
debate,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  bound  by 
this  statement. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  gentleman  was 
good  enough  to  give  me  a  list  of  possible 
suspensions.  I  have  taken  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  finding  out  how  the  minority 
members  of  the  different  committees 
feel  about  the  suspensions.  That  list 
has  not  been  sent  back  to  me  but  may 
be  back  before  we  adjourn  today.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  serve  any  useful  pur¬ 
pose  to  read  the  whole  list  now.  I  will 
agree  to  give  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  those  we  have  agreed  upon  before 
the  day  is  out. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  consented  to  these 
suspension  days.  Of  course,  no  bill 
would  be  put  on  the  list  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  did  not  desire  to  have  on  such  list. 
That  means  not  only  himself  personally, 
but  he  has  his  responsibility  to  the  mein 
bers  of  his  party.  That  is  the  und 
standing. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  gentleman''  can 
advise  me  after  he  has  gone  over  the  list 
I  have  submitted  to  him  and  ^give  me 
those  that  are  agreeable  to  be/taken  up 
so  that  we  can  put  it  in  the  Record.  It 
might  be  well  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks/if  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  satisfactory,  a  list/of  the  suspen¬ 
sions  that  might  come  up  some  time  be¬ 
tween  now  and  next  Monday,  including 
next  Monday.  I  migllt  say  there  may  be 
a  few  others  that  will  be  added  thereto 
for  Monday,  for  example.  If  there  are, 
I  will  know  by  Friday.  We  will  sit  on 
Friday  anyway/and  I  will  be  in  position 
to  take  up  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin]  those  that 
we  have  cleared  in  order  to  announce  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi/  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understood  the 
majority  leader,  he  said  he  proposes  to 
schedule  the  farm  bill  for  debate  tomor¬ 
row.  I  understand  the  rule  provides  for 
5  hours  of  general  debate.  There  will 
be  an  hour  on  the  rule,  of  course.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  knows  it 
is  a  highly  controversial  bill.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  that  bill  that  are  oper¬ 
ating  against  something  of  a  deadline. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  perfectly 
simple  matter  to  take  care  of  those 
things  that  are  urgent  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  We  could  consider  a  bill 
that  is  already  here  under  suspension. 

In  addition  to  that,  conference  reports 
will  be  coming  back.  The  arrangement 
for  suspensions  was  undoubtedly  made 
in  order  to  take  care  of  certain  dead¬ 
line  measures  about  which  there  would 
be  no  great  controversy  but  would  take 
some  time.  All  I  wanted  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  is,  as  I  said  to  him  before, 
that  our  State  convention  out  in  Indiana 
is  starting  tomorrow  and  continues 
through  Friday.  It  just  so  happens  that 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  from  my  State  [Mr.  Harvey],  is  to 
be  the  temporary  chairman  of  that  con¬ 
vention.  Now,  obviously,  if  the  farm 
bill  goes  on  in  the  form  that  it  has  been 
reported  by  the  committee,  it  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  concluded,  in  my  opinion,  in 
any  2  or  3  hours;  it  will  take  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time  to  conclude  it. 
So,  all  I  can  suggest  is  that  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  proper  legislation  and  in  the 
interest  of  looking  after  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  that  are  immediately  urgent, 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  take  care  of 
the  matters  that  are  in  substantial 
agreement,  that  are  operating  against  a 
deadline  of  June  30,  and  pass  that 
measure  and  then  take  up  the  rest  of  the 
bill  at  some  later  date. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  of  course, 
the  gentleman  is  speaking  for  himself 
and  from  his  own  angle,  but  there  is  a 
broader  angle  than  that.  The  bill  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  a  rule  has  been  re¬ 
ported  out.  There  are  certain  necessi¬ 
ties  that  require  that  this  bill  be  brought 
up,  and  all  I  can  say  to  my  friend,  re¬ 
specting  his  views  as  I  do,  it  being  a  lim¬ 
ited  viewpoint  that  he  has  expressed, 
from  the  over-all  viewpoint,  why,  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  program  the 
bill  for  tomorrow,  and  I  have  accord¬ 
ingly  done  so. 

'  Mr.  HALLECK.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is, 
of  course,  that  I  shall  stay  on.  As 
against  the  convention  and  our  attend¬ 
ance  there,  this  matter  of  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  is  of  transcending  importance,  and 
I  just  wanted  the  membership  of  the 
House  to  know  what  the  situation  is  and 
to  express  my  regret  that  this  sort  of  a 
situation  has  developed. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  I  feel 
very  sorry  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
vention.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every¬ 
body  has  been  taken  care  of  very  well 
this  year.  We  are  now  coming  to  the 
end  of  June  and  the  early  part  of  July. 
And,  of  course,  whenever  it  was  possible 
to  take  care  of  convention  engagements, 
that  courtesy  was  extended  through  co¬ 
operation  of  the  leadership  on  both 


sides.  But,  there  was  no  agreement  to 
do  it.  We  had  an  understanding  for 
primary  daysl  and  then  recognizing  the 
exigencies  confronting  the  Members  on 
primary  day,  for  the  day  before  we  made 
arrangements  that  roll  calls  requested 
the  day  before  and  on  primary  day  took 
place  the  following  day  or  two  days 
afterwards.  Now,  we  had  a  convention 
in  Massachusetts  last  week.  I  did  not 
go  up  there.  I  had  a  nephew  who  was 
a  candidate  for  the  preconvention  en¬ 
dorsement  for  attorney  general,  but  I 
did  not  go  up  there.  He  probably  got 
more  votes  than  he  would  have  gotten  if 
I  did  go  up  there. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  just  want 
to  make  it  very  clear,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned — and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
my  colleagues  of  the  Indiana  delega¬ 
tion — this  farm  bill  is  of  such  import¬ 
ance  that  we  shall,  of  course,  stay  on 
here.  We  did  not  have  any  votes  Mon¬ 
day  or  Tuesday.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  or  not.  Maybe  there  were 
primaries,  too. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  were  pri¬ 

maries. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  There  may  have 
been. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  I  can  as¬ 
sure  the  gentleman  there  were. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Could  we  make  any 
arrangement  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  votes  go  over  to  the  first  of  the  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wish  I  could, 
but  it  would  be  impossible,  and  I  cannot 
see  the  possibility  of  it,  because  then  it 
would  have  to  go  over  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Wednesday,  and  that  would  be 
an  unreasonable  length  of  time. 

The  list  of  bills  under  suspensions  are 
as  follows: 

H.  R.  12628,  Extension  Hospital  Survey 
and  Construction  Act  (Hill-Burton  bill) 
(3  years). 

H.  R.  12694,  authorization  of  loans 
.(Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act) 
\tle  VI,  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

R.  12832,  Transportation  Act  of 

1951 

H.^R.  9196,  vessels,  atomic  icebreaker. 

S.  3180,  provide  transportation  on 
Canadiah.  vessels. 

H.  R.  I5J739,  to  amend  (Federal  ship 
mortgage  insurance )  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act\l936,  to  implement  the 
pledge  of  faitnSclause. 

S.  3500,  the  automobile  labeling  bill. 

H.  R.  11123,  extension  of  functions, 
trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  islands. 

H.  R.  11192,  conveyance  of  land,  Mary¬ 
land  (University  of  Maryland) . 

S.  1832,  State  Department,  additional 
Assistant  Secretary.v 

H.  R.  10069,  additional  fuitos,  Corregi- 
dor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission. 

H.  R.  11133,  attract  scientist  and  en¬ 
gineers  Continental  United  States  and 
Alaska,  travel  pay. 

H.  R.  12776,  codification,  United  States 
Code,  “Highways.” 

H.  R.  12457,  increase  authorizatic 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

H.  R.  12850,  prohibit  switch  blade 
knives. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  rejected  resolution  to\cop(sider  farm  bill.  Senate  passed 
measure  to  extend  special  milk  program.  House  passed  employee  training  bill. 
Senate  returned  accrued  expenditures  budgeting  bill  to  committee.  House  received 
revised  conference  report  on  mutual  security  authorization  bill. 


1,  FARM  PROGRAM,  Rejected,  171  to  214,  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H„  R, 

12954,  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  pp.  11122-145 

2.  PERSONNEL.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  and  returned  to  the  Senate 

S.  385,  to  provide  .general  legislative  authority  for  the  training  of  Federal 
employees.  (pp.  V1149-153)  The  report  of  the  Post  Office  ana\Civil  Service 
Committee  contains  the  following  statements  in  explanation  of  tee  provisions 
of  the  bill:  /  'v 

"Basic ynnd  general  legislative  authority  is  provided  for  interdepart- 
ment,  in^radepartment ,  and  outservice  training  (that  is,  trainingNin  non- 
Governmfent  facilities)  of  Government  employees  when  such  training  All 
promoj^e  efficiency,  economy,  and  better  service.  \ 

^Government  payment  of  the  expenses  of  such  training  is  authorized,\ 
wijfh  special  controls  on  expenditures  for  outservice  training. 


"This  training  authority  is  granted  to  all  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  (with  several  necessary  exceptions),  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Government  Printing  Offl 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

"Ttie  President  is  authorized  to  exempt  any  department  or  agency  (o: 
any  part*  thereof)  or  employees  from  any  or  all  provisions  of  the  bil 
where  he  adeems  such  exemption  appropriate,  but  he  may  not  extend  it^  cover¬ 
age.  This\authority  does  not  extend  to  the  relieving  of  the  Civil/Service 
Commission  of  any  function,  responsibility,  or  duty  imposed  on  ttie  Com¬ 
mission  by  th/  bill  other  than  its  responsibility  for  the  trailing  of  its 
own  employees. 

"Each  departnient  and  agency  is  directed  to  (1)  review  its/training 
needs  within  90  d^ys  after  enactment  and  at  least  every  3  yCars  thereafter, 
(2)  establish  and  maintain  training  programs  to  meet  those  needs,  (3) 
operate  these  programs  in  accordance  with  law  and  regulations,  (4)  utilize 
its  own  resources,  ana.  other  available  Government  resources,  so  far  as 
practicable,  and  (5)  entourage  and  recognize  employee/  self-training  and 
self- de ve 1 opment . 

"General  responsibility,  for  coordinating  training  programs  and  assist¬ 
ing  the  departments  and  agencies  is  imposed  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
subject  to  supervision  and  control  of  the  President  and  review  by  the 
Congress.  The  Commission  is  directed  to  (1)  Demote,  coordinate,  and  as¬ 
sist  in  department  and  agency  training  programs;  (2)  issue  necessary 
standards  and  regulations  after  consultation^ with  the  departments  and 
agencies  as  to  their  needs;  (3)  review  department  and  agency  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  and  report  the/eon  to  the  President  and  the  Congress; 
and  (4)  enforce  compliance  with  the  lsaw/  regulations,  and  standards  govern¬ 
ing  out service  training.  It  should  beyioted  that  a  number  of  matters  to 
be  covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Comm/ssXpn  regulations  are  spelled  out  in 
the  bill. 

"The  bill  consolidates  into  one/f comprehensive  law  most  of  the  special 
training  authorities  now  in  existence.  It  makes  unnecessary,  and  will 
repeal,  existing  legislation  which  now  authorizes  eight  agencies  to  provide 
outservice  training  of  employees.  Also,  it  eliminates  any  need  for 
yearly  reenactment  of  outservice  training  authority  presently  granted  five 
departments  or  agencies  and/ the  District  of  Columbia  government  through 
appropriation  language.  Yt  will  eliminate  the  need  for  additional  special 
legislation  now  being  sought  by  other  departments  and  agencies.  ... 

"Section  23  of  the  reported  bill  contains  provisions  for  the  absorption 
of  costs  of  this  trailing  program  within  funds  available  to  the  departments 
and  agencies.  These^ are  to  have  substantially  the  same  \effect  as  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  absorption  of  costs  contained  in  the  recent ly\enacted  Federal 
Employees  Salary  increase  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-462). 

"The  committee  emphasizes  that  enactment  of  this  legislat^n  will  not 
result  in  the  Creation  of  any  new  board,  commission,  bureau,  or  similar 
authority  to /Carry  out  its  provisions  and  that  the  central  point  of  re¬ 
sponsibility^  and  accountability  shall  be  the  Civil  Service  Commission  -- 
subject  to/ the  usual  supervision  and  control  by  the  Chief  Executive  and 
review  b y  the  Congress. 

"The/committee  obtained  a  commitment  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  from  the  witnesses  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  the 
trailing  programs  authorized  by  this  legislation  will  be  established  an 
mai/itained  within  the  limits  of  regular  appropriations  or  other  availabl 
fynds,  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent,  and  that  the  assignment  of  addi- 
ional  personnel  for  this  purpose  would  be  kept  at  a  minimum." 


•  •  • 
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wlt\  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
State^”  ' 

AncTSthe  House  agree  to  the  same. 

\  James  A.  Haley, 

x  \  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

\  Clair  Engle, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

\  \  James  E.  Murray, 

^^linton  P.  Anderson, 
George  W.  Malone, 
Managers  OTVdhe  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  th^cart  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  anyendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  12) 
to  provide  for  transfer  of  riWit-of-way  for 
Yellowtail  Dam  and  Reservoir^Hardin  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and  payment 
to  Crow  Indian  Tribe  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  and  for  other  purposes,  subm^ythe  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  in  explanation  of  tme  effect 
of  the  language  agreed  upon  and  r^com- 
mended  in  the  accompanying  confeiWce 
report :  'v 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  12,  as  it  came  tb 
the  House,  provided  for  the  payment  of  $5,- 
000,000  to  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians  as  just 
compensation  for  the  transfer  of  the  tribe’s 
entire  interest  (except  mineral  rights)  in 
lands  required  for  the  Yellowtail  Dam  and 
Reservoir  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
(act  of  December  22,  1944,  sec.  9,  58  Stat.  887, 
as  amended  and  supplemented)  and  in  the 
light  of  special  values  related  thereto  for 
which  such  compensation  is  not  required 
under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
sitution. 

In  the  House  this  measure  was  amended 
to  substitute  $2,500,000  as  the  amount  to  be 
paid  the  tribe.  The  amendment  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  substituting  the  text  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  2,  as  amended  in  commit¬ 
tee,  for  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
12.  Other  changes  also  occurred  as  a  result 
of  this  substitution,  including  the  striking  of 
the  preamble  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12, 
the  inclusion  of  a  provision  for  distribution 
of  the  amount  paid  the  tribe  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  June  20,  1936  (49  Stat.  1543), 
the  inclusion  of  a  recital  disclaiming  any 
legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  more  than  just  compensation 
to  the  Crow  Tribe,  a  prohibition  against  pay¬ 
ment  of  attorney  fees  from  moneys  paid  un¬ 
der  the  resolution  and  the  correction  of 
minor  errors  in  the  land  description. 

The  conference  amendments  adopt  the 
House  figure  of  $2,500,000.  They  also  provide 
that,  if  the  tribe  believes  this  to  be  lass'  than 
the  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  compenV 
sation,  it  may  sue  either  in  the  Court  /t 
Claims  or  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Montana.  The  language 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  2  disclaiming  any 
legal  liability  for  more  than  the  compensa¬ 
tion  to  which  the  tribe  may  be  entitled  under 
the  Constitution  is  retained  and  J^ovision  is 
made  requiring  that  the  $2,500,000  paid  under 
section  1  be  deducted  from  whatever  judg¬ 
ment  the  tribe  is  awarded  in  such  a  suit. 
This  will  avoid  any  possibility  of  double  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  tribe.  Zr\  view  of  claims 
made  in  pending  litigation  by  the  tribe,  the 
conference  amendmentJspeciflcally  adverts  to 
power  site  and  dam  ixte  value  but  provides 
that  this  reference  ifiall  not  be  taken  as  an 
admission  by  the  afovernment  that  payment 
of  just  compensation  therefor  is  required. 
This  is  designecfto  avoid  prejudicing  any  in¬ 
dependent  juAcial  determination  of  this 
tribal  clalrryahat  may  be  called  for  in  the 
premises.  Jrhe  executive  branch  will  be  free, 
if  it  chooses  to  do  so,  to  maintain  the  posi¬ 
tion  th/f,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Us.  Doc.  No.  128,  84th  Cong.)  “General 
prino^sles  of  constitutional  law  exclude 
poorer  site  values  in  determining  ‘just  com¬ 
pensation’  *  » 


The  conference  amendments  conform  to 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  in  omitting  the 
preamble  and  in  the  land  description.  They 
conform  to  the  Senate  version  in  omitting 
the  provision  for  distribution  of  funds  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  June  20,  1936. 
They  adopt  the  House  provision  with  respect 
to  attorney  fees  in  slightly  modified  form. 

James  A.  Haley, 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Clair  Engle, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  while 
the  House  is  in  session  today  during  gen¬ 
eral  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CIVIL 
'DEFENSE  ACT  OF  1950,  AS, 
ATTENDED  / 

Mr\pURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Xsk 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12#27)  to 
amend  theSprovisions  of  title  lit  of  the 
Federal  Citni  Defense  Act  oy  1850,  as 
amended.  \  / 

The  Clerk  reVl  the  title  >of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER*.  Is  the/e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  \y 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biV,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  et<y  That  ^ction  307  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defease  Act  of  1960,  as  amended 
(50  U.  S.  C.  Apor  2297),  is  funttier  amended 
by  striking  ou^he  date  “June  1958”  and 
inserting  in  Weu  thereof  the  dat^’June  30, 
1962.”  /  \ 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engtossed 
and  road  a  third  time,  was  reacTVthe 
thircLaime,  and  passed,  and  a  motioiMo 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table.  \ 
i&r.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bilP 
Vnich  is  being  considered  today  would 
'extend  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended.  Title  III  contains  the  stand¬ 
by  emergency  civil  defense  authority. 
The  proposed  extension  will  continue 
this  current  standby  authority,  which 
is  designed  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  deal  with  the  immediate 
emergency  conditions  which  would  be 
created  by  an  enemy  attack  upon  the 
Nation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  307  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended,  these  emergency  powers 
would  terminate  on  June  30,  1958.  As 
originally  enacted,  section  307  provided 
that  the  standby  emergency  powers 
would  terminate  on  June  30,  1954.  This 
termination  date  was  extended  to  June 
30,  1958,  by  Public  Law  383  of  the  83d 
Congress. 

Section  301  of  title  III  authorizes  the 
declaration  of  a  civil  defense  emer¬ 
gency,  by  the  President  or  the  Congress, 
whenever  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
has  occurred  or  is  anticipated.  The 
emergency  powers  contained  in  title  III 


may  be  exercised  only  during  the  ep- 
istence  of  such  a  civil  defense  emer¬ 
gency.  The  same  section  also  author¬ 
izes  the  termination  of  such  emergency, 
by  proclamation  of  the  President  or  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Title  III  contains  broad  Emergency 
powers,  on  a  standby  basiy7  The  Con¬ 
gress,  in  its  enactment  of /title  III,  rec¬ 
ognized  that  an  attack  ijpon  the  United 
States,  with  modern  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  would  thrust  many  unprec¬ 
edented  problems  m  vast  magnitude 
upon  our  Nation  and  our  Government. 
Due  to  the  rapid'’’’ advances  in  weapons 
development  and  delivery  capabilities, 
the  reasons  foy  enactment  of  such  emer¬ 
gency  authority  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  thehoriginal  passage  of  the  act 
exist  in  a/much  greater  measure  today. 

The  principal  provisions  of  title  III 
authorize  the  President  and  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  marshal  all  the  resources  of 
the/Tederal  Government  to  meet  the 
entfergency  conditions  brought  about  by 
am  enemy  attack.  This  includes  assist- 
ranee  to  the  States  and  cities  through 
the  utilization  of  Federal  personnel,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  facilities,  the  provision  of 
emergency  shelter,  immediate  emer¬ 
gency  repairs  to,  or  the  emergency 
restoration  of,  vital  utilities  and  facili¬ 
ties  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  attack. 
Title  III  grants  broad  Federal  procure¬ 
ment  and  utilization  authority  over 
property,  while  preserving  constitutional 
safeguards  with  respect  to  just  compen¬ 
sation.  States  rendering  assistance  to 
other  States  may  be  reimbursed  for  such 
expenses.  It  also  provides  for  financial 
assistance  for  temporary  relief  of  civil¬ 
ians  injured  or  in  want  as  a  result  of  an 
attack;  and  provides  streamlined  au¬ 
thority  for  the  temporary  employment 
of  additional  personnel  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws.  It  also  au¬ 
thorizes  the  incurring  of  such  obligations 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  are  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  situation  brought 
about  by  an  attack.  The  immunity  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  suit  while 
performing  any  of  the  emergency  func¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  title  is  expressly 
reserved. 

^experience  has  demonstrated  that 
effective  emergency  planning,  at  all 
levelNof  government,  requires  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  legal  authority 
available,  for  emergency  actions  under 
conditionsvof  enemy  attack.  The  con¬ 
tinued  exigence  of  the  standby  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  title  III  permits  and 
facilitates  such,  planning  and  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  nonrmjitary  defense  activities 
of  the  States  anckcities,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government 

The  nonmilitary  defense  preparedness 
of  the  United  States  n\ust  be  developed 
to,  and  maintained  at^ia  high  level  of 
readiness  so  long  as  the  possibility  of  an 
enemy  attack  faces  the  fixation.  The 
requirement  for  this  capability  does  not 
change  with  the  fluctuation  o3Y interna¬ 
tional  tensions.  \ 

The  provisions  of  this  title  form  the 
legal  basis  of  the  emergency  planiS.  for 
civil  defense  in  the  event  of  an  enemy 
attack  upon  the  Nation,  while  preserving 
the  basic  constitutional  guaranties  with 
respect  to  such  matters. 
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The  standby  emergency  powers  con¬ 
tained  in  title  ilS.<mnstitute  an  essential 
part  of  the  legislative  authority  which 
the  President  must  have- in  order  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  assure  the  appropriate  im¬ 
plementation  of,  the  Nation’s  '^"mili¬ 
tary  defense  plans. 


June  26 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  609  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  hill  (H.  R. 
12954)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954;  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  wit^i  respect 
to  acreage  allotment  and  price  support  pro¬ 
grams  for  rice,  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  milk,  and 
feed  grains;  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  5  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  any  point  of  order  any  amendment 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
tjie  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  noK  present. 

Mr.  NmcCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  oXthe  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

'  Joll  No.  106] 


Anderson, 

Engle 

Powell 

Mont. 

Gordon 

Rad  wan 

Boykin 

Gray\ 

Robeson,  Va. 

Brooks,  La.  - 

Gregors 

Roosevelt 

Buckley 

Gwinn  \ 

Shuford 

Burdick 

Hale  \ 

Spence 

Celler 

Jenkins  \ 

Steed 

Christopher 

Kearney  \ 

Talle 

Coudert 

Mclntire  \ 

Taylor 

Davis,  Ga. 

McMillan  \ 

,  Teague,  Tex. 

Dellay 

Magnuson 

\  Thornberry 

Dies 

Miner,  Calif. 

XTrimble 

Eberharter 

Morris 

Williams,  N. 

Edmondson 

Moulder 

wolverton 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  r&llcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  then;  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  furtheh  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown],  and  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  609,  which  makes  in  order  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.  R.  12954,  the  so-called 
omnibus  farm  bill  of  1958.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  provides  for  an  open  rule,  5  hours  of 
general  debate,  and  waives  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  and  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Title  I  extends  Public  Law  480,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  for  1  year  and  authorizes 
the  sale  of  an  additional  $1,500,000,000 
in  farm  products.  This  act,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  know,  permits 
the  United  States  to  sell  agricultural 
products  abroad  with  payment  being 
received  in  the  currency  of  the  import¬ 
ing  country.  It  also  directs  an  expanded 
barter  program,  but  limits  the  value. of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  cov¬ 
ered  by  barter  agreements  to  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  any  fiscal  year.  The  bill  author¬ 
izes  the  use  of  these  foreign  currencies 
for  various  activities  abroad,  such  as 
construction  of  buildings,  public-health 
activities,  educational  programs,  and  so 
forth. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  covers  the  acreage- 
allotment  and  price-support  level  for 
rice;  title  III  establishes  a  new  3 -year 
price-support  and  acreage-allotment 
program  for  the  cotton  crop,  with  the 
cotton  farmers  being  given  a  choice  of 
two  programs.  Title  IV  extends  the 
Wool  Act  for  3  years  and  approximately 
doubles  the  amount  of  money  which  •will 
be  available  in  case  it  is  needed  for 
price-support  payments.  Title  V  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  continuation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  acreage-allotment  program  for 
wheat  but,  if  approved  by  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  wheat  farmers  voting  in 
referendum,  would  discontinue  market¬ 
ing  quotas  and  set  up  a  3-year  domes¬ 
tic-parity  program.  Title  VI  permits 
dairy  farmers  to  choose  between  the 
present  support  program  and  a  new 
3-year  so-called  self-financed  program 
based  on  90  percent  of  parity  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk.  The  bill  also  continues 
the  school-lunch  program  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  donating  dairy  products  to  the 
armed  services  and  veterans’  hospitals 
for  3  years.  Under  title  VII,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  con¬ 
duct  a  referendum  to  determine  whether 
the  producers  of  feed  grains  favor  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  price  support  or  no  program 
for  such  crops.  Title  VIII  provides  a 
uniform  law  covering  the  transfer  of 
acreage  allotments  and  also  eliminates 
the  necessity  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  calculate  and  pay  the 
equity  payments  on  forfeited  CCC  loans. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  no  information  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  cost  of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Rules  Committee,  in  granting  5 
hours’  debate,  felt  that  sufficient  time 
has  been  provided  for  the  debate  and,  it 
is  hoped,  clarification  of  this  complex 
and  exceedingly  controversial  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  AnfusoI. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for 
this  rule.  I  shall  take  part  in  discussing 
one  phase  of  this  legislation,  and  more 
competent  Members  than  I  will  discuss 
other  titles. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  right  here  and 
now  that  I  have  always  supported  farm 
legislation,  and  I  do  not  have  a  single 
farm  in  my  district.  I  have  done  so  be¬ 
cause  I  sincerely  feel  that  this  Country  of 
ours  could  not  last  one  single  day  if  it 
were  divided.  I  feel  that  we  in  the  cities 
must  support  those  on  the  farm.  The 
prosperity  of  one  hinges  on  the  other.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  caution  you  people 
from  the  farms  that  we  as  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  cities  do  not  want  this  to 
be  a  one-way  street.  If  we  support  you 
in  legislation,  we  expect  the  same  kind 
of  consideration. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  this  legislation  which  will  come  up 
will  be  the  part  in  which  most  of  us  from 
the  cities  are  very  much  interested,  and 
I  believe  the  entire  country  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  particular  part  of  the 
legislation.  I  refer  to  Public  Law  480. 
It  has  done  a  marvelous  job  in  winning 
friends  for  us  throughout  the  world. 
Through  that  bill  we  are  also  able  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  agricultural  surpluses.  We  have 
disposed  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
surpluses,  and  we  have  used  it  as  a  very 
effective  means  in  compliance  with  the 
intent  and  the  will  of  the  Congress  to 
barter  a  great  deal  of  these  materials. 
Those  who  have  been  dealing  in  the 
barter  type  of  trade,  those  who  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  agricultural  surpluses  in  that 
manner,  have  done  so  for  cash.  They 
have  paid  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  good,  solid  cash  and  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  return  strategic  materials 
which  this  country  sorely  needs.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  that  phase  of  it  at 
this  moment,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  my 
colleague's  now  that  at  the  proper  time 
I  expect  both  sides  here  to  give  very 
serious  consideration  to  Public  Law  480 
and  to  the  barter  program.  I  repeat,  I 
will  not  permit,  nor  will  anyone  from  the 
cities  permit  this  to  be  a  one-way  street. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO. 
man. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Can  the  gentleman 
explain  what  effect  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  have  on  the  ever-rising 
cost  of  living? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
preventing  the  rise  of  cost  of  living  and 
I  have  done  something  about  it.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  like 
all  of  our  programs  which  deal  with  help¬ 
ing  farmers,  the  consumers,  the  aged  and 
the  children,  will  naturally  cost  some 
money.  But  I  say  that  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  promoting  our  relations  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  certainly  help  the  far¬ 
mers  and  business  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this:  I  am  going 
to  listen  to  an  explanation  of  those  titles 
that  have  to  do  with  the  farmers,  as  all 
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of  our  city  people  are  going  to  listen  to 
them.  I  have  not  closed  my  mind  on 
any  of  them.  But  I  am  going  to  discuss 
title  I.  That  is  very  important  to  me. 

Also,  in  answer  to  the  request  of  many 
other  people  from  the  cities,  I  am  going 
to  introduce  a  food-stamp  plan.  I  am 
going  to  do  this  because  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  clamor  throughout  the 
country  that  we  enact  such  legislation. 
I  am  going  to  do  that  because  the  hear¬ 
ings  that  we  have  conducted  indicated 
that  it  is  warranted.  I  am  going  to  do 
it  because  at  a  meeting  only  yesterday 
it  was  voted  on  by  our  committee  favor¬ 
ably  by  a  vote  of  18  to  1. 

I  am  going  to  introduce  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  does  not  affect  me  one  iota, 
but,  as  I  said,  dozens  of  Congressmen 
have  come  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  asked  me  to  introduce  that 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
anyone  to  bind  himself  on  any  part  of 
this  legislation.  But  I  am  asking  every¬ 
one  in  all  fairness  to  listen  to  each  pro¬ 
posal  and  then  vote  as  his  conscience 
dictates. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANPUSO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  feels  that  the 
farmer  should  have  his  day  in  court,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  certainly  do.  And  I 
have  felt  that  way  ever  since  I  came  to 

thp  PnnoTPec: 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  has 
spoken  very  favorably  on  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480.  I  agree  with  him 
completely.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  to  try  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  extension  in  this  complicated, 
controversial  piece  of  legislation,  is  not 
going  to  be  possible.  The  way  to  extend 
Public  Law  480  and  the  other  necessary 
parts  of  this  farm  legislation  is  to  put 
them  in  a  bill,  move  to  suspend  the  rules, 
and  then  we  can  pass  it  here  today  in  40 
minutes,  and  get  on  with  those  things 
that  really  need  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  that  the  reason  this  omnibus  bill 
came  up  at  this  time  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  did  is  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  requested  specific  legislation 
for  cotton,  rice,  wool,  wheat,  and  other 
commodities.  I  say  to  you  this :  Consider 
every  phase  of  this  bill.  Certainly  you 
have  the  right  to  move  to  strike  out  any 
title.  But,  as  the  gentleman  said  before, 
you  must  give  the  farmers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  entire  country  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  heard  on  all  phases  of 
this  legislation.  And  that  is  all  that  I 
am  asking. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes,  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  a  resident  of  a  rural  com¬ 
munity  all  of  my  life.  I  have  been  a 
farm  owner  and  operator  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  served 
my  time  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  I 
have  served  for  some  20  years  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  omnibus  farm  bill,  H.  R.  12954, 
the  consideration  of  which  this  rule 
would  make  in  order,  with  5  hours  of 
general  debate,  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
fusing,  one  of  the  most  complex,  and  one 
of  the  most  controversial  measures  I 
have  ever  seen.  Seemingly  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  can¬ 
not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  what 
many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  mean. 
There  has  been  a  great  division  within 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  think 
some  12  committee  members  signed  dis¬ 
senting  views  in  the  report.  The  report 
itself  was  not  made  available  to  most 
of  us,  at  least,  until  Monday  of  this 
week.  The  report  was  not  written  until 
June  19. 

This  bill  affects  every  segment  and 
section  of  agriculture  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  contains  some  very  good  pro¬ 
visions,  but  it  also  contains  some  very 
controversial,  and,  in  my  opinion,  some 
very  bad  provisions.  Even  some  of  the 
supporters  of  the  bill,  in  their  testimony 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  where  there 
was  a  great  division  of  opinion  among 
the  Agricultural  Committee  members, 
stated  that  the  bill  needs  amending,  to 
say  the  least,  and  that  many  of  these 
provisions  now  in  the  measure  should  be 
stricken  from  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  contains 
one  section  which  would  extend  Public 
Law  480,  which  is  the  law  providing  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  farm  commodities 
abroad,  and  which,  incidentally,  expires 
on  Monday  midnight,  June  30,  if  we  do 
not  extend  it. 

The  measure  also  contains  a  provision 
which  would  continue  for  another  year 
the  present  law  providing  for  the  use  of 
surplus  milk  in  veterans  hospitals  and 
for  school  lunch  programs.  That  would 
also  expire  on  June  30,  or  Monday  mid¬ 
night. 

Bills  covering  both  of  these  extensions 
have  been  before  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  for  many  months.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  wants  to  extend  these  2  acts, 
and  I  believe  every  Member  of  this 
House  wants  to  extend  them,  all  it  has 
to  do  is  call  up,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  the  bill  S.  3420,  which  would  ex¬ 
tend  Public  Law  480,  and  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  is  now 
pending  here,  and  pass  it  between  now 
and  Monday  night.  That  easily  Public 
Law  480  can  be  extended. 

All  the  committee  has  to  do  is  call  up 
the  bill  S.  3342,  which  has  been  pending 
before  it  in  this  House  for  many,  many 
months,  and  which  would  extend  the 
law  for  use  of  surplus  milk  for  veterans 
hospitals  and  the  school  lunch  programs, 
and  pass  it  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  a  dis¬ 
senting  vote  against  either  measure. 

A  Wool  Act  extension  provision  is  in 
this  omnibus  bill.  That  act  expires  on 
March  30  next.  We  have  some  time  left 


on  that,  but  legislation  is  pending  to 
take  care  of  that  extension  and  there 
would  be  very  little  or  no  argument 
against  it. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  tung  nuts, 
or  tung  oil,  which  is  very  vital  to  our 
national  defense.  That  law  can  be 
passed  without  much,  if  any,  dispute. 

But  other  sections  of  the  bill  are  so 
controversial,  so  difficult  to  understand, 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
could  not  explain  them  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  or  at  least  differed  in  their 
explanations  as  to  what  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  bill,  which  was  so  hastily 
drawn  and  reported,  and  containing 
some  62  pages,  actually  mean.  So  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  smartest  thing  we 
can  do,  the  best  thing,  the  wisest  thing 
to  do,  is  to  vote  down  this  rule  and  send 
this  whole  omnibus  bill  back  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  for  further  study 
of  the  controversial  sections;  and  let  the 
Committee  come  in  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  with  these  various  noncontro- 
versial  pieces  of  legislation  such  as  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  milk  distribution  program.  They 
could  be  passed  easily  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  Let  us  pass  them  before 
June  30,  that  is,  midnight  Monday,  and 
let  us  get  them  on  their  way.  Then  we 
can  argue  and  fuss  and  quarrel  among 
ourselves,  if  necessary,  until  we  work  out, 
beat  out,  some  kind  of  proper  overall 
farm  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  this 
country. 

I  hope  the  House  in  its  wisdom  will 
vote  down  this  rule  so  that  we  can 
accomplish  something  worth  while 
promptly.  In  that  way  we  will  be  able 
to  pass  needed  legislation  between  now 
and  the  June  30  deadline,  rather  than  to 
go  ahead  with  this  bill  which  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  become  law  by  June  30,  even  if 
every  Member  of  this  House  should  vote 
for  it,  which  of  course  they  will  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  has  consumed  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Jones], 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  for  this  rule. 

Quite  frankly,  it  would  appear  that 
the  only  opposition  to  the  rule  could 
come  from  those  who  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  legislation  which  would 
offer  some  relief  to  the  farmers  of 
America  at  this  time. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  there  are 
controversial  features  in  the  bill  which 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  pro¬ 
posed,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
open  rule  under  which  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor,  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  work  their  will. 

This  is  an  open  rule,  which  means 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
make  changes  in  any  and  every  section 
to  which  any  Member  might  have  some 
objection;  or  for  that  matter  to  strike 
from  the  bill  any  section,  or  any  title 
which  a  majority  feels  is  objectionable. 
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I  can  understand  why  some  Members 
might  not  want  to  see  any  legislation  for 
agriculture  adopted  at  this  session,  but 
I  fail  to  see  how  any  Member  can  deny 
this  House  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  like  closed  rules  and  have 
voted  against  some  closed  rules,  but 
have  done  so  only  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  opportunity  of  voting  on  amend¬ 
ments  which  in  my  opinion  would  im¬ 
prove  the  legislation. 

A  vote  against  this  rule  would  appear 
to  express  the  fear  that  the  membership 
of  this  House  cannot  be  trusted  to  work 
its  will  in  a  democratic  fashion.  I  hope 
we  can  soon  pass  the  rule  and  get  on 
with  the  consideration  of  the  legislation. 

Mi-.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 

(Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  one  of  those  pieces  of 
legislation  which  could  be  referred  to  as 
one  where  you  are  being  asked  to  take  the 
bitter  with  the  better.  This  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  increase  vastly  the  cost  of  the 
program  and  to  introduce  unwise  and 
damaging  legislation — legislation  dam¬ 
aging  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  the 
urbanite  under  the  guise  of  necessity  for 
acting  before  the  30th  of  June.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  others,  we- 
can  under  suspension  of  the  rules  in  40 
minutes  enact  the  essential  sections  of 
this  law.  The  school-milk  program  and 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  could  be  passed 
Quickly  under  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
then  we  could  carefully  consider  the  kind 
of  legislation  we  need  in  the  rest  of  this 
program.  This  legislation,  I  say  to  those 
who  represent  consumer  districts — and 
who  does  not? — is.  a  proposal  imposing 
especial  hardship  upon  the  lower  income 
groups  of  this  country.  It  is  a  bread  tax. 
This  act  ought  to  be  called  the  bread 
tax  and  milk  tax  act  because  this  legis¬ 
lation  provides  for  a  bread  tax  and  a 
milk  tax  on  low-income  consumers  par¬ 
ticularly. 

Consumers  would  pay  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  program  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  yull  help  the  farmers.  All 
of  us  know  that  our  low-income  groups 
have  to  rely  more  on  bread  than  other 
groups.  Hence  the  burden  is  likely  to 
fall  heaviest  on  those  in  the  weakest  po¬ 
sition  to  pay.  Strike  at  the  poor  if  you 
will,  but  you  will  get  no  help  from  me  if 
you  indulge  in  this  singularly  callous 
action. 

So  also  in  the  case  of  milk.  You  are 
voting  more  tax  upon  your  consumers  if 
you  support  this  bill,  because  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  deduction  at  the  market  place  of 
25  to  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for 
any  milk  produced  over  a  fixed  quota  will 
unquestionably  be  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  which  milk  will  be  increased, 
but  a  conservative  guess  would  be  that 
this  is  a  milk  tax  of  a  penny  a  quart. 

Those  of  you  who  have  to  go  back  and 
explain  to  the  housewives  in  your  com¬ 
munities,  I  hope  you  will  find  some  way 
of  explaining  why  you  put  a  bread  tax 


on  the  poor  and  why  you  put  a  milk  tax 
on  the  poor.  I  hope  your  explanation 
is  good,  because  I  expect  to  be  around 
here  to  remind  you  of  it  as  far  as  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  are  concerned. 

This  is  an  iniquitous  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  as  a  package,  but  it  has  within  it 
some  very  good  and  some  very  desirable 
provisions.  I  hope  those  provisions  will 
be  enacted,  particularly  the  extension  of 
the  school-milk  program  and  the  Public 
Law  480  program  and  the  miscellaneous 
sections  in  title  8,  for  example.  I  hope 
those  will  be  enacted  and  that  the  rest 
will  be  stricken  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  has  expired. 

Ml-.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Abernethy], 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
a  little  surprised  at  the  attack  that  is 
being  made  on  this  rule.  To  me  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  unfair.  I  have  always 
believed  that  the  House  would  treat  fairly 
any  committee  that  brings  a  bill  before 
it;  but  if  the  approach  is  pursued  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  making 
the  speeches  from  the  left  side  of  the 
aisle,  then  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  might  as  well  be  liquidated. 

Before  we  take  a  vote,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  situations  which  you  should  con¬ 
sider.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has 
transpired  before  and  which  resulted  in 
bringing  the  omnibus  bill  to  the  floor. 

Last  year  our  committee  endeavored 
to  report  several  commodity  bills.  Each 
and  every  one  of  them  were  voted  down 
in  committee.  There  were  those  who 
voted  against  the  bills  in  the  committee 
who  so  voted,  not  because  they  were 
against  the  bills  but  because  they  felt 
that  all  programs  should  go  out  in  one 
package.  They  insisted  that  we  take  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  an  omnibus  bill. 
There  were  a  great  many  of  us  who  had 
no  part  in  making  that  proposal,  and  I 
was  one  of  them.  But  that  was  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  So 
thpre  was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority  and  begin 
work  on  an  omnibus  bill. 

Now,  pursuing  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  we  went  to  work  last 
year  on  the  omnibus  bill.  We  have  done 
just  exactly  what  some  who  are  now 
complaining  about  it  insisted  that  we  do. 
So  we  went  to  work  and  we  worked 
through  the  remainder  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  and  up  until  now.  The  effort  was 
not  an  easy  one.  Everyone  wox-ked  hard 
and  conscientiously.  Finally,  a  majority 
came  to  an  agreement,  and  the  majority 
included  some  of  my  friends  on  my  left 
who  are  now  fighting  the  submission  of 
the  very  thing  they  agreed  to  submit — 
an  omnibus  bill. 

This  bill  is  the  fruit  of  the  very  effort 
which  every  member  of  the  committee 
last  year  agreed  to  participate  in.  It  is 
unthinkable  to  me  that  some  of  these 
very  gentlemen,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard  and  respect,  will  not  now 
agree  to  even  let  us  debate  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  just  cannot  picture 
the  House  denying  our  farm  people  the 
right  of  having  their  bill  discussed. 

The  House  can  work  its  will  on  the 
bill.  I  will  be  frank  to  say  that  my  own 


views  are  not  in  keeping  with  all  the  bill. 
I  do  not  expect  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  take  the  bill  as  a  whole.  It  is  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections.  Each  section  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  your  consideration.  So  will 
each  paragraph,  each  line,  and  each 
word.  You  can  make  any  change  you 
desire.  Or,  if  you  like,  you  may  kill  the 
whole  bill  if,  after  hearing  the  debate, 
you  are  displeased  with  it. 

Time  is  running  out.  We  have  been 
accused  of  not  bringing  in  a  farm  bill. 
Now  we  have  brought  you  such 'a  farm 
bill.  Let  us  work  together  and  work  our 
will  on  it.  Whatever  you  do  with  it  will 
be  accepted  by  us  all.  But  please,  please 
do  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  us 
the  privilege  of  explaining  its  provisions. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hill], 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
indeed  to  appear  before  this  House  to¬ 
day  in  opposition  to  this  rule.  I  do  it 
because  of  the  depth  of  my  feeling  and 
the  complexity  of  the  agriculture  pro¬ 
gram.  ' 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  a  most  con¬ 
troversial,  most  difficult,  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  piece  of  agricultural  legislation  that 
no  Member  of  this  House  can  take  lightly. 
This  bill  introduces  elements  into  the 
control  and  direction  of  agriculture  that 
this  House  has  never  considered  before. 

Furthermore,  it  closes  out  every  pro¬ 
gram  of  any  importance  in  this  bill  in 
3  years.  That  is  not  good;  yet  we  come 
before  this  House  with  this  measure. 

Someone  has  already  hinted  that  the 
farmers  wanted  this  bill.  I  hold  before 
this  committee  the  last  issue  of  the 
AFBF  Official  News  Letter  of  June  23, 
1958.  From  it  I  read  the  following: 
House  Farm  Bill  Would  Set  Agriculture 
Back  25  Years 

The  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  has  said  that  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  reported  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  is  a  monstrosity. 

Charles  B.  Shuman  said  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  “set  agriculture 
back  25  years.” 

He  said  the  House  Committee’s  bill  con¬ 
tains  numerous  objectionable  sections.  “But 
none  of  these  is  as  unfortunate  as  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  after  1961  all  farm  programs 
would  revert  to  their  present  unsatisfactory 
status.” 

'  “The  House  Committee  has  failed  to  come 
up  with  what  farmers  need  most — a  long¬ 
term  program  designed  to  free  them  from 
Government  regulation,  let  them  run  their 
own  farms,  and  allow  them  to  improve  their 
incomes  through  their  own  management  de¬ 
cisions,”  Mr.  Shuman  said. 

And  he  added:  “The  House  bill  goes  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  offers  farmers  more 
quotas,  more  taxes,  more  Government  regu¬ 
lation.  In  our  opinion,  this  can  only  mean 
less  opportunity  and  lower  net  incomes  for 
farmers.” 

And  those  are  temperate  remarks. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  new  elements 
are  introduced  in  this  new  farm  agricul¬ 
ture  act  that  this  House  will  be  sorry 
we  ever  adopted.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day — 
perhaps  I  should  not  say  it — if  agricul¬ 
ture  ever  becomes  a  political  issue.  It  is 
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not  a  political  issue  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  none  whatever. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  who  preceded  me  said  our 
committee  had  united  on  an  omnibus 
bill.  That  did  not  include  me. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
members  of  our  committee  voted  for  the 
bill  who  did  not  support  most  of  the 
sections? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  I  would  like  in  the 
brief  time  remaining  to  me  to  refer  to 
other  parts  of  the  bill.  First,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  milk  program,  I  call  your 
attention  to  this  telegram  sent  by  the 
Director  of  the  Food  Distribution  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture :  . 

Wire  Sent  to  Area  Supervisors  of  the  Food 

Distribution  Division,  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service,  USDA 

June  23,  1958. 

-  As  present  legislative  authority  for  the 
special  milk  program  expires  on  June  30,  1958, 
you  should  immediately  notify  State  agen¬ 
cies  and  program  sponsors  having  agreements 
with  your  office  that  no  obligations  may  be 
incurred  after  June  30  with  any  assurance 
of  Federal  reimbursement  payments  under 
this  program.  Should  the  legislative  au¬ 
thority  be  extended  prior  to  or  following 
June  30,  we  will  notify  you  at  once. 

Martin  Garber, 

Director,  Food  Distribution  Division,  USDA. 

That  is  what  is  going  to  happen  next 
Monday  night.  On  Monday  night  of  next 
week  we  lose  our  special  milk  program. 
On  Monday  night  of  next  week  we  lose 
all  the  effects  of  our  program  that  are 
predicated  on  Public  Law  480. 

It  is  a  foolish  thing  for  us  to  be  required 
to  take  up  a  bill  of  8  complex,  compli¬ 
cated  sections,  this  complex  piece  of  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation,  and  pass  it  in  8 
hours’  time,  and  to  include  in  it  laws  like 
Public  Law  480  and  the  special  school- 
lunch  program. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  serious,  ur¬ 
gent  situation,  because  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  take  appropriate  action  on  the 
President’s  farm-program  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  special  milk  program  be 
continued.  Our  authority  to  conduct 
that  program  expires  within  the  week. 
Next  Monday,  June  30,  we  will  have  to 
stop  this  program,  which  has  proved  so 
successful  in  increasing  milk  consump¬ 
tion. 

And  stopping  the  special  milk  program 
is  going  to  hurt  the  three-fourths  of  a 
million  children  who  would  be  taking 
part  in  it  this  summer  all  over  this 
country — in  more  than  5,000  summer 
camps,  day  camps,  and  recreation  cen¬ 
ters,  and  other  child-care  institutions, 
and  in  schools — all  of  whom  want  to  take 
part  in  the  program,  and  are  ready  to 
take  part  in  it,  if  Congress  will  let  them. 
Further,  the  stoppage  is  going  to  hurt 
farmers — the  dairymen  who  would  sell 
extra  milk  to  these  participants,  for  serv¬ 
ing  to  children. 

The  harmful  effects  of  interrupting  the 
program  will  extend  into  all  sections  of 
the  country.  The  accompanying  table 
shows,  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  the 
number  of  participating  organizations 
and  children  affected  by  an  interruption : 


Special  milk  program:  Number  of  outlets  intending  to  participate  and  number  of  children 

attending,  summer  1958 


State 


Alabama . 

Alaska _ _ 

Arizona . . 

Arkansas, _ 

California . . . . 

Colorado _ _ 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware _ _ 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida _ _ 

Georgia _ _ 

Hawaii - - 

Idaho . . 

Illinois.. I _ 

Indiana _ 

Iowa . — . . . 

Kansas... _ _ — 

Kentucky . „ . . 

Louisiana _ 

Maine - . - 

Maryland _ 

Massachusetts - 

Michigan _ . _ _ 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri...-. . . 

Montana _ _ 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada _ _ — 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey _ 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York.' _ 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota. . 

Ohio . . . 

Oklahoma _ 

Oregon . . 

Pennsylvania _ 

Rhode  Island - 

South  Carolina - 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee - - 

Texas _ _ 

Utah . . 

Vermont - 

Virginia _ , - 

Washington - 

IVest  Virginia.. ;. - 

Wiscohsin . 

Wyoming . . 


Total. 


Number  of  outlets 

Total 
number 
of  chil¬ 
dren 

Summer 

camps 

Day  camps 
and  rec¬ 
reation 
centers 

Other 

child¬ 

care 

institu¬ 

tions 

Schools 

Total 

22 

0 

12 

4 

38 

3,  860 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

70 

8 

1 

2 

14 

25 

1.575 

5 

4 

4 

167 

180 

2S,  711 

260 

175 

39 

301 

775 

166,  729 

38 

13 

13 

5 

09 

5,  970 

9 

9 

1 

0 

19 

2,  865 

2 

9 

10 

0 

21 

1,  757 

(') 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

13 

20 

1 

56 

5,  393 

18 

■  1 

1 

20 

40 

5,  568 

3 

1 

5 

0 

9 

4,  380 

11 

0 

1 

2 

14 

1,097 

77 

17 

137 

38 

269 

81,690 

77 

5 

5 

0 

87 

14,  328 

32 

7 

7 

1 

47 

4,712 

44 

1 

6 

0 

51 

7, 164 

45 

8 

2 

25 

80 

7, 125 

53 

5 

16 

20 

94 

14,243 

12 

4 

8 

0 

24 

2,  158 

0 

0 

15 

0 

15 

936 

122 

34 

7 

1 

164 

19,  975 

142 

8 

*  18 

1 

169 

13.219 

107 

4 

3 

13 

127 

14.  127 

15 

15 

1 

73 

104 

9,  969 

v  55 

3 

16 

0 

74 

6,  269 

13 

3 

0 

3 

19 

1,  60S 

22 

0 

11 

0 

33 

2,  944 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

595 

5 

2 

•  3 

0 

10 

990 

44 

11 

23 

1 

79 

10,  237 

6 

1 

4 

0 

11 

1, 188 

549 

33 

33 

375 

990 

140,  044 

32 

8 

15 

25 

80 

9,78? 

17 

0 

0 

1 

18 

1, 930 

111 

57 

65 

4 

237 

24, 179 

19 

2 

4 

42 

67 

7, 465 

38 

10 

2 

0 

50 

3,  472 

273 

70 

42 

5 

390 

41,  589 

6 

5 

4 

1 

16 

2.  892 

30 

12 

20 

0 

62 

7,291 

36 

0 

1 

1 

38 

5,110 

(I) 

0 

6 

0 

6 

629 

19 

2 

19 

.  18 

58 

14,541 

16 

0 

5 

7  60 

81 

14,  042 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

505 

20 

4 

8 

0 

32 

3,048 

34 

26 

4 

7 

71 

5,009 

19 

2 

3 

0 

24 

2,  454 

125 

11 

10 

1 

153 

16,  286 

7 

16 

0 

1 

24 

2,  301 

2,624 

614 

042 

1,233 

5,113 

744, 087 

1  Not  available. 

Further,  these  harmful  effects  will  be 
felt  by  the  many  organizations  who 
sponsor  some  form  of  summer  activity 
for  children:  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls,  4-H  clubs,  church  groups 
and  charity  camps — as  well  as  those  who 
sponsor  the  day  camps,  recreation  cen¬ 
ters,  other  child-care  institutions,  and 
the  schools  which  operate  in  summer. 
This  includes  those  schools  which  hold 
regular  sessions — as  well  as  schools 
which  operate  during  the  summer  to 
make  up  for  time  lost  at  the  harvest 
season.  __ 

Even  a  brief  interruption  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  work  hardship  on  these  spon¬ 
sors.  For  one  thing,  it  will  deny  them 
the  benefits  of  the  program  during  the 
period  of  interruption,  and  for  all  the 
additional  time  that  is  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  in  stopping  milk  service  under  the 
program,  and  then  getting  it  restarted. 

These  stopping  and  restarting  opera¬ 
tions  would  also  impose  a  great  deal  of 
extra,  unnecessary  work  on  the  staffs  of 
the  sponsor  organizations. 

Any  interruption  in  the  program  will 
lose  forever  the  extra  milk  consumption 
that  we  could  have  stimulated  during  the 
period  of  interruption,  if  we  had  the  spe¬ 


cial  milk  program  available.  The  amount 
of  extra  milk  consumption  that  is  lost 
this  way  will  be  completely  lost — it  can 
not  be  regained.  And  the  decrease  in 
consumption  will  hit  dairymen  at  a  time 
when  they  need  all  their  markets — the 
summer  season  of  heavy  milk  production. 

I  say  we  have  no  excuse  for  this  delay, 
for  these  three  subjects,  the  school  milk 
program,  the  Armed  Forces  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  and  Public  Law  480  were  included 
in  separate  bills  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  was  extended  by 
the  Senate  in  the  bill  S.  3420  and  passed 
the  Senate  on  March  20  by  a  voice  vote. 
The  comparable  section  of  this  Senate 
bill  is  title  I  of  the  bill  made  in  order  by 
the  rule. 

The  school-lunch  program  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  bill  of  the  Senate,  S.  3342, 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  3,  1958, 
by  a  unanimous  voice  vote.  The  com¬ 
parable  section  in  the  bill  made  in  order 
by  this  rule  is  section  604  of  title  6. 

The  Armed  Forces  dairy  products  pro¬ 
gram  was  extended  for  3  years  by  the 
Senate  in  the  bill  S.  3341  on  the  3d  of 
March  1958  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
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comparable  section  in  H.  R.  12954  is  sec¬ 
tion  605  of  title  6. 

All  we  need  to  do  to  extend  these  im¬ 
portant  and  vital  programs  is  to  call 
these  three  bills  up  under  unanimous 
consent  and  pass  them  in  a  few  minutes. 
Then  we  can  take  whatever  time  we  need 
for  this  food  grain  and  fiber  bill  and 
not,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
said,  act  like  children. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  this  rule  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  will  approve  the  rule  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  and,  as  has  been  in¬ 
dicated  before,  give  the  House  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  its  will  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  piece  of  legislation. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  shall  vote  for  some  of 
the  amendments  or  not,  but  I  certainly 
intend  to  vote  for  the  basic  principles  of 
the  bill  because  I  think  it  represents  an 
honest  effort  to  help  the  American  farmer 
and  at  the  same  time  be  fair  to  the 
American  consumer. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that 
this  bill,  if  passed,  will  cost  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money.  I  happen  to  think 
that  we  have  good  evidence  and  can 
prove  that  this  bill  will  cost  less  money 
if  the  particular  program  as  envisioned 
in  this  legislation  is  passed  than  would 
be  the  case  otherwise.  To  be  specific,  if 
we  do  not  to  do  something  about  feed 
grains,  what  kind  of  a  program  are  we 
going  to  have  next  year  to  store  millions 
and  millions  of  extra  bushels  of  wheat 
and  corn  that  we  are  producing  this 
year?  If  we  do  not  have  some  kind  of 
a  program  such  as  suggested  in  this 
omnibus  approach,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  to7  compensate  the  farmer  for  what 
I  think  is  going  to  be  a  25-  to  50-percent 
reduction  in  his  livestock  prices  next 
year?  How  can  we  figure  the  expense, 
I  repeat  again,  of  these  propositions  that 
will  face  us  inevitably  in  the  future  if 
we  do  not  do  something  today  about  the 
plight  of  the  farmer? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  House  understands 
the  condition  of  the  farmer  today.  To 
vote  down  this  rule  will  only  make  it  that 
much  more  difficult.  We  should  agree 
to  the  rule  and  I  hope  the  House  will  pass 
the  rule  today. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  from 
city  areas  are  naturally  concerned  about 
the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Let  me  talk 
to  you  earnestly  for  just  a  moment.  I 
think  those  who  represent  the  farm  areas 
in  this  country  have  a  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  their  friends  in  the  city  areas. 
We  believe  those  in  the  city  areas  de¬ 
sire  to  give  the  farmers  a  fair  deal. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  price  the 
consumer  pays  in  the  market  place  often 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  that 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  products.  In 
the  House  restaurant  today  we  are  eating 
a  little  slice  of  watermelon  that  costs  us 


50  cents  a  slice.  The  watermelon  growers 
in  my  district  in  Florida,  in  the  great 
State  of  Georgia,  and  in  other  areas  of 
this  country  cannot  get  enough  for  their 
watermelons  to  pay  them  to  load  the 
watermelons  on  the  trucks.  They  are 
getting  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
maybe  less;  yet  down  here  in  the  House 
restaurant  you  are  paying  50  cents  a 
slice  for  watermelon.  If  you  go  to  the 
market  place  you  will  find  watermelons 
priced  at  around  5  cents  a  pound.  I  could 
not  understand  that  until  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture.  I  repeat  again  that  the  price  the 
consumer  pays  in  the  market  place,  in 
my  opinion,  often  does  not  have  one 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  price 
that  the  farmer  receives  for  his  produce. 

This  bill  has  legislation  in  it  which 
is  fair  to  both  the  farmer  and  consumer. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  rule  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  passed  and  that  the  House  will 
work  its  will  on  this  important  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  LMr.  Kil- 
burn]. 

(Mr.  KILBURN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  title  6  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  so-called  self-help  dairy 
provision. 

First,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  this 
bill  was  voted  out  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  and  a  rule  wTas  granted 
by  the  Rules  Committee  on  a  strictly 
party  vote.  The  Democrats  forced  the 
bill  to  the  floor  over  the  opposition  of  the 
Republicans  on  both  committees.  The 
Agricultural  Committee  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  report  a  truly  self-help  dairy 
measure  that  would  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  dairymen  of  this  country.  Instead 
the  Democrats  on  the  committee  chose  to 
force  out  title  6  without  hearings. 

I  regret  very  much  that  a  constructive 
dairy  bill  was  not  reported. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  self- 
help  for  dairy  farmers,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  has  been  considering 
so-called  self-help  proposals  for  many 
weeks.  No  doubt  it  is  hoped  that  this 
catchword,  this  popular  label — self- 
help — will  obscure  the  deficiencies  of  the 
measure  under  consideration.  But  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Members  that  title 
6  of  the  omnibus  bill  is  really  a  last 
minute  switch  from  the  self-help  meas¬ 
ures  previously  considered.  I  would 
point  out  further  that  it  was  approved 
without  hearings. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  self-help.  But 
this  bill  is  not  self-help  for  the  dairy 
farmer. 

It  is  a  proposal  to  regiment  the  dairy 
farmer. 

It  is  a  proposal  that  will  destroy  mar¬ 
kets  for  dairy  products. 

It  is  a  proposal  that  will  increase  the 
prices  consumers  pay  for  milk  without 
increasing  the  returns  farmers  receive. 

This  is  frankly  a  marketing  quota  pro¬ 
gram  for  dairy  farmers.  If  a  majority  of 
milk  producers  voting  in  a  referendum 


approve  this  proposal,  here  is  what  would 
result : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  required  to  establish  a  base  for  each 
milk  producer. 

A  Federal  Dairy  Board  of  15  members 
would  be  set-up  and  given  authority  to 
invoke  marketing  quotas  on  milk  and 
set  the  amount  of  such  quotas. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  New  York,  and 
dairy  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
would  face  the  prospect  of  sharp  cuts  in 
production,  based  on  their  previous  his¬ 
tory. 

A  new  horde  of  bureaucrats  would  be 
needed  to  administer  the  quotas  pro¬ 
gram. 

Thus  far  production  and  marketing 
quotas  have  been  avoided  on  livestock 
enterprises.  We  have  seen  the  sorry 
results  allotments  and  quotas  have  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  basic  crops — markets  lost — 
production  reduced  so  low  as  to  cripple 
farm  operating  efficiency — management 
decisions  taken  out  of  farmers’  hands — 
inroads  made  by  competing  products. 
Surely,  this  record  is  not  good  enough 
that  we  want  to  see  quotas  applied  to 
milk. 

This  bill  combines  such  immediately 
needed  and  sound  measures  as  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  school  milk  and  veterans 
and  armed  services  milk  programs  with 
provisions  that  would  be  disastrous  for 
dairy  producers.  Let  us  keep  the  good 
and  eliminate  the  bad. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un¬ 
usual  for  me,  representing  a  fine  agri¬ 
cultural  district,  to  be  down  in  the  well 
of  the  House  opposing  a  rule  that  farm 
legislation  may  be  brought  up  for  con¬ 
sideration.  But,  in  my  considered  judg¬ 
ment,  this  is  far  from  being  a  farm  bill. 
This  is  a  hodge-podge.  It  is  a  mon¬ 
strosity.  It  is  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  can  do  no  one  any  good;  but,  on 
the  contrary  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
the  farmer  and  the  country.  It  presents 
an  entirely  unworkable  program  which 
would  impose  strict  regulations  on  our 
farmers  and  severe  penalties  for  non- 
compliance.  »  The  penalties  are  so  se¬ 
vere  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  puni¬ 
tive.  For  example,  the  feed  grain 
farmers  who  produce  in  excess  of  their 
quotas  will  be  penalized  at  the  rate  of 
$1  per  bushel,  and  until  the  penalty  is 
paid  in  full  a  lien  can  be  placed  on  their 
entire  crop.  • 

The  pathetic  thing  is  that  this  atro¬ 
cious  bill  does  include  some  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  proven  value  mentioned  here 
earlier  in  the  day  which,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  can  quickly  be  passed  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

One  of  these  is  what  is  commonly 
known  as  Public  Law  480  which  permits 
the  United  States  to  sell  agricultural 
surpluses  to  our  friends  abroad,  with 
payment  for  them  being  made  in  the 
currency  of  the  importing  country. 
Under  ’this  program  our  agricultural 
exports  have  risen  year  after  year  since 
its  enactment.  This  year  these  exports 
are  expected  to  reach  $4  billion.  This 
program  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  reducing  agriculture  surpluses,  which 
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depress  domestic  prices.  It  has  proven 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  improving 
our  relations  with  many  countries  of  the 
world,  and  it  has  done  much  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  income  of  the  fanners. 

This  extremely  meritorious  program, 
about  which  there  is  no  controversy,  is 
due  to  expire  on  June  30 — just  4  days 
from  now.  Why  has  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  delayed  in  reporting  a  bill 
for  its  extension?  In  my  judgment  the 
delay  was  for  the  sole  purpose  to  make 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  more  palatable. 
This  delay,  for  which  there  is  no  legiti¬ 
mate  excuse,  has  already  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  exports.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  considerable  time  is  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  the  negotiation  of 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
and  for  their  administrative  implemen¬ 
tation. 

A  second  meritorious  feature  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  this  bill  is  the  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  which  also  expires  on  June  30 — 
just  4  days  hence.  It  could  have  been, 
and  should  have  been,  extended  many 
months  ago.  There  is  no  legitimate  rea¬ 
son  for  this  delay.  In  my  considered 
judgment  the  delay  was  deliberate  in 
order  to  try  to  impress  the  House  with 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  we  would  be  more  disposed  to 
accept  the  committee  bill  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  undesirable  features. 

In  this  school  milk  program  there  are 
5,000  summer  camps  and  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities  involved.  In  the  summertime  1 
million  schoolchildren  participate;  900 
child  care  institutions  and  numerous 
summer  schools  participate.  All  these 
wili  be  deprived  of  this  milk  if  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  allowed  to  expire. 

The  third  meritorious  program  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  omnibus  farm  bill  is  the 
Wool  Act.  It  is  due  to  expire  on  March 
31.  There  is  no  controversy  about  it, 
and  the  law  should  be  speedily  extended. 

But  there  are  other  titles  in  the  bill 
which  are  unsound,  costly,  and  unworka-. 
ble.  Take  a  look  at  title  6,  with  respect 
to  the  price-support  marketing  quota 
program  for  milk.  Take  a  special  look 
at  the  compliance  provision.  It  sets  up 
a  special  fund  into  which  all  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  who  sell  milk  into  commercial  chan¬ 
nels  make  a  deposit.  If  he  should  over 
produce,  he  forfeits  his  deposit  and  those 
who  do  not,  get  a  refund. 

'  I  want  to  ask  you  one  simple  question. 
What  goes  on  in  this  country  of  ours? 
Is  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  farm 
by  penalty  throughout  this  great  Nation 
of  ours?  This  is  a  complete  departure 
from  the  normal  process  of  a  free  enter¬ 
prise  system.  We  really  should  strive 
to  take  off  the  restrictions  on  the  farmers 
rather  than  impose  more  on  the  producer 
of  any  commodity,  whomever  he  may  be. 

Let  me  refer  for  a  minute  to  corn, 
Which  is  our  main  commodity  in  the 
Middle  West.  Title  7,  entitled  “Feed 
Grains,”  suspends  for  3  years  corn  allot¬ 
ments  and  the  commercial  corn  area. 
It  puts  corn  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
other  feed  grain.  I  call  your  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  section 
would  mean  the  reimposition  of  market¬ 
ing  quotas.  I  especially  call  attention, 
particularly  to  the  Members  from  the 
corn -producing  area,  that  this  section  pf 


the  bill  would  permit  feed  grain  farmers 
of  other  areas  of  the  country  to  impose 
compulsory  regulations  and  controls 
with  fines  on  the  commercial  corn  area. 

Before  you  vote  on  this  rule  to  make 
in  order  this  montrosity  of  a  farm  bill, 
with  all  its  unworkable  and  punitive 
provisions,  I  ask  that  you  take  a  close 
look  at  this  title  of  the  bill.  Any  Mem¬ 
ber  from  the  corn  area  who  would  cast 
his  vote  for  what  is  proposed  in  this  bill 
will  be  voting  against  the  very  people 
he  represents  and  their  best  interests. 

Therefore  in  all  earnestness  I  am  urg¬ 
ing  you  to  vote  down  this  rule.  This 
rule  should  be  defeated.  Just  as  quick¬ 
ly  as.  the  Agriculture  Committee  can  re¬ 
port  out  the-  three  desirable  features  of 
this  bill  they  can  be  passed  under  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules  along  with  the  other 
suspensions  scheduled  for  tomorrow  or 
Monday.  We  will  thus  be  able  to  extend 
these  desirable  features  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  date  of  next  Monday  night. 
We  can  then  go  ahead  on  the  basis  of 
what  might  need  to  be  done  in  the  whole 
field  of  agriculture. 

I  implore  you,  look  carefully  at  this  bill 
now  before  us  and  do  what  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  agriculture.  That  is  our 
responsibilty. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  this 
time  in  order  to  ascertain  for  my  own 
information  and  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  from  West  Virginia,  what 
is  happening  to  Public  Law  480  under 
this  legislation?  It  will  be  recalled  that 
I  spent  3  years  in  an  effort,  and  finally 
succeeded,  to  get  legislation  written  into 
Public  Law  480  to  require  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  process  wheat  into 
flour  and  corn  into  meal  for  distribution 
to  the  hungry  people  of  sections  of  this 
country  who  need  these  surplus  foods. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  in  1 
county  in  my  district  28,000  out  of  81,300 
people  are  today  living  on  surplus  Gov¬ 
ernment  food.  They  appreciate  getting 
the  flour  and  meal.  I  want  to  know 
whether  anything  is  going  to  happen  to 
that  provision  that  requires  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  process  and 
to  provide  that  food.  I  ask  that  question 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  bill  extends  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  It  does  not  disturb  the  pro¬ 
vision  about  which  the  gentleman  is 
speaking. 

Mr.’  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Miller]. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  omnibus  agriculture  bill  for 
1958  as  brought  to  the  floor  today  was 
certainly  a  monstrosity  born  of  despera¬ 
tion.  If  this  bill  ever  becomes  law  it 
will  have  so  many  defects  that  even  the 
best  surgeon  cannot  cure  it.  The  very 
formulation  of  this  bill  brings  the  fact 
crystal  clear  that  a  renaissance  is  needed 
in  agriculture.  I  think  all  of  us  realize 
that  the  only  true  solution  to  the  farm 
problem  will  be  when  we  get  the  fanner 
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mand,  the  day  when  he  will  be  free  of 
Government  subsidies.  Government 1 
handouts,  and  Government  interference. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  want  a  free  agri¬ 
culture  and  should  aim  our  best  efforts 
in  that  direction.  Of  course,  that  day 
cannot  come  until  we  have  found  meth¬ 
ods  of  ridding  ourselves  of  the  huge 
surpluses. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  write  an  omnibus  farm  bill 
which  will  satisfy  all  sections  of  the 
country.  What  is  good  for  the  South 
may  not  be  good  for  the  Midwest.  What 
is  good  for  the  East  may  not  be  good  for 
the  West.  The  problems  of  the  various 
areas  of  our  country  are  so  different  it 
is  hard  to  tie  them  together  in  one  bill. 
It  is  also  impossible  because  the  larger 
farm  organizations  themselves"  are  not 
and  probably  can  never  be  in  agreement 
as  to  the  type  of  bill  that  should  be 
enacted  or  the  policies  which  are  best 
for  agriculture. 

It  is  difficult  to  approach  the  subject 
from  a  commodity  standpoint — w'heat, 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan  for  wheat.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  domestic  parity  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  twice.  Wheat  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  country  want  to  try  the  plan. 
When  in  operation,  this  program  will  not 
cost  the  Government  a  cent.  It  will  be 
a  sort  of  self-help  plan  which  I  feel  has 
great  deal  of  merit.  I  believe  it  should 
be  tried  out. 

I  have  heard  several  of  my  colleagues 
say  they  think  it  would  raise  the  cost  of 
bread.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  raise  the 
bread  cost.  Let  me  point  out  to  you  that 
when  wheat  was  some  $2.20  a  bushel, 
bread  was  about  16  cents  or  17  cents  a 
loaf.  Today  with  the  $1.80  wheat,  bread 
is  24  cents  or  25  cents  a  loaf.  This  in¬ 
creased  cost  does  not  come  from  the 
value  of  the  wheat  but  it  comes  from 
processing,  handling,  packaging,  and 
other  labor  and  materials  that  go  into 
the  processing  and  selling  of  this  type 
of  food.  Actually  the  amount  of  wheat 
in  that  loaf  of  bread  is  mighty  small. 
Probably  averaging  less  than  3  cents 
worth  for  each  loaf. 

Here  is  another  problem  which  I  feel 
the  Congress  should  consider — that  the 
high  protein  and  high  gluten  wheat, 
which  is  raised  in  some  of  our  Midwest¬ 
ern  States,  should  not  be  kept  in  short 
supply  by  the  constant  reduction  in  the 
number  of  acres  that  can  be  planted. 
In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  we  raise  a 
very  high  type  wheat.  It  is  premium 
wheat  that  is  in  high  demand.  The  de¬ 
mand  in  this  case  exceeds  the  supply  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  our  farmers  should 
not  be  permitted  to  plant  sufficient  acre¬ 
age  to  meet  that  demand. 

We  have  still  another  problem  in  Ne¬ 
braska  in  which  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Washington  and  the  State  and 
county  offices  seem  to  have  had  their 
wires  crossed.  That  problem  is  one  of 
cutting  allotments  or  making  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  acreage  allotments  in  the 
State.  I  have  received  many  letters  to 
the  effect  the  present  policy  actually  re¬ 
sults  in  some  of  the  smaller  wheat  grow¬ 
ers  taking  a  considerable  cut  in  acreage 
while  the  larger  growers  actually  get  ad- 
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ditional  acreage.  In  other  words  the 
small  farmer  in  some  cases  is  being  pe¬ 
nalized  while  the  big  grower  gets  a  bonus. 
This  will  probably  result  in  many  law¬ 
suits  in  Nebraska.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  have  more  coor¬ 
dination  between  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  in  Washington  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  Department  at  the 
State  and  county  levels. 

The  farm  bill  does  contain  some  sec¬ 
tions  which  urgently  need  to  be  passed. 
For  example,  the  Public  Law  480  section 
dealing  with  the  export  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts;  the  section  dealing  with  wobl  and 
the  school  milk  program  and  some 
others.  I  presume  the  committee  saw 
fit  to  add  some  of  the  good  things  to 
this  hodgepodge  of  bad  in  order  to  push 
through  some  of  the  sections  which  they 
knew  full  well  would  call  for  a  veto. 

We  continue  to  be  harassed  by  the  sur¬ 
plus  problem.  I  think  it  is  time  to  stop 
talking  and  get  some  action.  More  re¬ 
search  is  needed  to  get  rid  of  our  sur¬ 
pluses.  I  am  interested  in  a  food  stamp 
plan  which  has  been  advanced.  While 
it  needs  some  clarification  I  think  the 
objective  is  good.  I  think  it  would  be 
all  right  to  use  some  of  this  surplus  grain 
for  the  manufacturing  of  food  for  the 
needy  people  of  our  country.  I  would 
also  like  to  see  some  of  these  surplus 
grains  used  in  the  manufacture  of  indus¬ 
trial  alcohol.  Other  industrial  uses  can 
also  be  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  think  many  parts 
of  this  bill  are  bad  and  should  not  pass, 
there  are  some  parts  that  should  be  ap¬ 
proved.  I  have  always  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  while  I  might  be  opposed  to  a 
bill,  I  have  voted  to  permit  the  House 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  legislation. 
It  is  possible,  the  bill  could  be  amended 
and  will  turn  out  to  be  a  good  one.  If 
that  cannot  be  done,  I  would  vote  against 
the  legislation.  I  think  the  House  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  work  its  will  upon 
this  bill.  My  philosophy  has  been  with 
Voltaire,  “I  disapprove  of  what  you  say, 
but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right 
to  say  it.” 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen], 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  let  me  state  that  I  re¬ 
quested  a  few  minutes  on  our  side  of 
the  House,  to  be  heard  in  favor  of  the 
rule.  I  regret  that  I  was  forced  to  ask 
the  courtesy  of  being  granted  time  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr.  De¬ 
laney],  After  all,  I  do  like  to  make  my 
request,  as  it  should  be  done,  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  Rules  Committee 
handling  the  bill  on  our  side  of  the 
House.  I  regret  that  they  would  not 
give  me  that  privilege,  and'1 1  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  granting 
me  this  time. 

Now;  why  am  I  for  this  rule? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  yield,  I  did  offer  to  give  the 
gentleman  some  time. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  did  offer  me  1  minute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  refuse 
to  yield  further. 


Why  am  I  for  this  rule?  I  would  like 
nothing  better,  in  any  congressional  dis¬ 
trict,  to  go  out  and  tell  the  people  of 
that  district  that  the  man  running 
against  me  even  refused  to  give  to  the 
farmers  of  America  their  day  in  court, 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
What  difference  does  it  make  what  the 
Members  of  the  House-feel  about  what.is 
in  this  particular  bill?  They  can  work 
their  will  when  we  go  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  Why  should  we  now  say  that 
we  are  not  going  even  to  take  it  up? 
I  disagree  with  the  argument  against  so- 
called  controls  in  the  bill  when  in  making 
his  speech  the  speaker  did  not  even 
refer  to  the  fact  that  after  all,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bill  itself,  the  farmers  of 
America  who  produce  feed  grains  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  say  by  refer¬ 
endum  vote  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  clap  controls  upon  themselves.  Why 
did  he  not  bring  that  out  in  his  speech? 
He  just  brought  out  one  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  find  in  the  bulk 
of  this  bill,  in  the  various  sections,  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  af¬ 
forded  to  the  farmers  of  America  the 
privilege  of  saying  whether  they  want 
this  program  or  whether  they  want  that 
program. 

One  of  my  friends  from  Pennsylvania 
warned  the  consumers  against  giving  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  a  possible  $2 
or  $3  billion  in  increased  gross  income  if 
a  bill  of  this  nature  were  passed.  Let 
me  tell  you  people  from  Detroit,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  you  have  been  in  the  dol¬ 
drums  because  of  the  lack  of  your  ability 
to  sell  automobiles,  that  if  the  farmers 
of  America  had  the  proper  purchasing 
power  they  would  today  have  bought 
those  800,000  new  automobiles  that  can¬ 
not  be  sold  as  of  this  time.  800,000  new 
automobiles  priced  at  about  $4,000 
apiece  amounts  to  about  $3  billion,  and 
that  is  the  amount  which  the  farmers  of 
America  are  being  short-changed  today. 

Getting  back  to  the  rule,  are  you  going 
back  to  the  farmers  in  your  district  and 
say,  “Oh,  I  didn’t  like  the  bill,  I  refused 
to  give  the  majority  of  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  say  what  it  thought,  so 
I  just  voted  no  rule  at  all,  no  day  in 
court”? 

My  good  friend  from  Colorado  rMr. 
Hill]  brought  out  that  there  was  a  real 
danger  of  losing  these  Public  Law  480 
programs,  and  this  and  that.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  that  this  Congress  has 
ways  even  14  days  from  now  of  putting 
into  effect  good  programs  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  if  necessary.  We  have  seen  that 
happen  time  and  time  again.  That  is 
no  excuse  for  killing  this  rule  today.  I 
hope  sincerely  that  each  and  every  one 
of  you  who  can  do  so  will  vote  to  permit 
this  omnibus  bill  to  have  proper  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  imperative 
that  we  approve  this  rule  and  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  the  omnibus 
farm  bill. 

I  recognize  that  the  bill  is  not  entirely 
to  the  liking  of  many  of  us,  and  I  know 
that  there  is  strong  objection  to  some  of 
its  provisions.  But  that  is  true  of  most 
of  the  important  legislation  brought  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  if  we  insisted  upon  a  com¬ 


pletely  acceptable  bill  before  we  would 
grant  a  rule  for  its  consideration  there 
would  be  no  legislation. 

It  is  the  very  purpose  of  a  legislative 
body  to  take  up  and  debate  various  pro¬ 
posals  so  each  Member  may  have  his  or 
her  say  on  the  provisions  of  each  meas¬ 
ure.  There  are  some  features  of  this 
omnibus  farm  bill  which  do  not  entirely 
meet  with  my  approval,  and  there  are 
others  which  are  of  no  immediate  con¬ 
cern  to  me  or  the  district  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 
But  I  believe  fundamentally  that  farm¬ 
ers — like  anyone  else — are  entitled  to 
their  day  in  court  and  that  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  various  sections  of  this  bill 
are  entitled  to  have  them  debated. 

Of  course  this  is  a  complex  and  con¬ 
troversial  measure.  Ever  since  I  have 
been  here,  it  seems  that  all  farm  bills 
have  been  controversial.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  seen  very  few  bills  of  any 
consequence  brought  up  in  the  House 
which  were  not  controversial  in  some 
respects.  Just  because  this  bill  js  con¬ 
troversial  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  de¬ 
feat  this  rule  for  its  consideration. 

The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  fact 
that  each  and  every  provision  is  of  vital 
importance  to  some  segment  of  our  Na¬ 
tion.  Cotton  farmers  in  the  South  look 
to  us  for  action  on  their  problems. 
Southern  rice  producers  have  their  pe¬ 
culiar  problems  and  a  solution  is  pro¬ 
posed. 

Wheat  farmers  from  Texas  to  Canada 
are  asking  us  to  do  something  construc¬ 
tive  about  their  problems,  and  dairy 
farmers  all  over  the  Nation  are  looking 
to  us  for  action. 

Corn,  feed  grain,  and  livestock  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Midwest  and  elsewhere  need 
most  urgently  a  new  program  to  stabi¬ 
lize  and  sustain  their  markets. 

Farmers  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
have  a  vital  interest  in  some  section  or 
provision  of  this  bill.  Wool  producers 
have  a  critical  need  for  the  extension 
of  their  program.  Our  milk  programs 
for  children,  veterans,  and  servicemen 
must  be  extended. 

Not  only  farmers  but  all  our  people 
look  to  us  for  action  to  continue  the 
Public  Law  480  program  which  has  been 
applauded  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

If  it  be  the  will  of  the  majority,  we 
can  modify,  amend,  or  even  eliminate 
certain  sections  of  the  bill.  I  have 
amendments  of  my  own  all  drawn  up 
which  I  will  offer  at  the  proper  time 
in  an  effort  to  perfect  the  measure. 
There  are  undoubtedly  others  prepared 
to  undertake  improvements  as  we  con¬ 
sider  this  bill. 

This  is  no  time  for  arbitrary  action. 
This  is  no  time  to  condemn  the  whole 
bill  just  because  you  may  happen  to  dis¬ 
approve  of  some  feature  it  now  contains. 
This  is  an  open  rule  which,  if  adopted, 
will  bring  the  measure  before  us  in  a 
manner  which  will  permit  the  majority 
to  work  its  will. 

There  can  be  no  justifiable  reason  for 
voting  against  this  rule  other  than  a 
desire  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
in  the  consideration,  section  by  section, 
of  this  omnibus  bill. 

We  have  heard  some  strange  and  un¬ 
usual  arguments  against  the  rule. 
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Think,  if  you  will,  of  the  weakness  of 
some  of  these  arguments. 

One  opponent  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
penalties  were  provided  for  farmers  who 
did  not  comply  with  the  new  provisions. 
He  voiced  the  argument  we  hear  so  often 
that  farmers  want  to  be  freed  of  regi¬ 
mentation  and  control.  Why  did  he  not 
tell  the  whole  story?  Why  did  he  not  tell 
the  House  that  the  very  sections  about 
which  he  complained  also  provided  for 
referendums  so  farmers  themselves  could 
decide  by  secret  ballot  whether  they 
wanted  the  controls  or  not?  The  truth  is 
that  dairy  farmers,  wheat  farmers,  cot¬ 
ton  farmer’s,  and  corn  farmers  would  all 
be  given  the  opportunity,  by  referendum, 
to  say  “Yes”  or  “No”  to  each  and  every 
one  of  these  programs. 

Another  said  that  consumers  would 
have  to  pay  the  bill.  What  have  these 
consumer  advocates  had  to  say  about  the 
lost  sales  in  rural  America  for  the  manu¬ 
factured  products  their  constituents  pro¬ 
duce?  What  do  they  have  to  say  in  De¬ 
troit,  for  exemple,  about  the  lost  market 
for  automobiles  which  has  resulted  in 
short  workweeks  and  layoffs  of  thou¬ 
sands?  It  is  shortsighted  in  the  extreme 
to  deny  to  farm  people  a  fair  price  for 
what  they  produce  simply. because  some¬ 
one  says  that  fair  price  would  raise  the 
price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  1  cent.  I  say  to 
you  that  if  we  can  judge  the  future  by 
the  past,  the  middle  men  may  raise  yirnr 
bread  a  cent  a  loaf  whether  we  pass  farm 
legislation  or  not.  Anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  our  economy  knows  that 
consumer  prices  have  gone  up  at  the 
same  time  prices  paid  the  producers  have 
gone  down.  The  balance  between  the 
two  has  been  lost,  and  we  all  know  it. 

Some  one  else  complained  about  the 
high  cost  of  these  new  programs.  They 
did  not  complain  the  other  week  about 
the  high  cost  of  foreign  aid,  but  today 
they  say  our  own  people  are  not  entitled 
to  a  break  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  take  particular  exception  to 
the  charges  relative  to  the  cost  of  the 
feed  grain  section.  They  did  not  bother 
to  tell  you  how  these  expenditures  would 
be  made.  They  did  not  tell  you  that  sur¬ 
plus  CCC  stocks  would  be  used  to  pay  the 
bill — and  what  could  be  more  sensible 
than  that?  It  would  simply  be  a  matter 
of  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  in  another.  Under  this  pro¬ 
posal,  we  would  have  the  good  judgment 
to  take  CCC  stocks,  which  are  costing  us 
a  million  dollars  a  day  in  storage  costs 
alone,  and  use  them  to  reimburse  farmers 
for  reducing  production. 

Another  critic  complained  that  no  one 
understood  the  bill,  and  I  ask  how  they 
could  ever  understand  it  if  we  do  not 
adopt  this  rule  and  bring  the  bill  up  for 
debate  and  amendment. 

There  are  some  vitally  important  -pro¬ 
visions  in  this  bill.  They  need  action, 
and  they  need  it  now.  I  am  surprised  at 
this  opposition  because  every  word  I  have 
had  from  farmers  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  has  been  either  in  favor  of  the  bill 
or,  at  least,  in  favor  of  the  rule.  I  just 
had  a  call  moments  ago,  for  example, 
from  a  newspaper  editor  in  my  district 
who  advised  that  Farm  Bureau  leaders 
asked  him  to  call  me  to  urge  that  I  sup¬ 
port  the  rule  and  bring  this  bill  out  into 


the  open  for  free  and  active  debate.  I 
commend  these  farm  spokesmen  for  their 
objective  interest  and  am  glad  to  lend 
my  voice  to  the  plea  for  approval  of  this 
rule.  I  urgently  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted. 

In  the  national  good,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
us  set  aside  any  sectional  or  partisan  feel¬ 
ings  and  get  on  with  the  job  of  writing 
some  important  farm  legislation  into  law. 
All  legislation  is  a  compromise — and  this 
bill  is  no  exception.  I  hope  the  rule  is 
approved  so  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  each 
and  every  proposal  contained  in  this 
omnibus  farm  bill.  That  is  the  only 
proper  way  to  handle  a  bill  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  10  seconds  to  explain  to  the 
House  that  when  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen],  re¬ 
quested  time  from  me  all  time  had  al¬ 
ready  been  allotted.  I  had  only  1  minute 
available  left  and  offered  it  to  him.  I  feel 
it  was  not  my  duty  or  responsibility  ]to 
take  time  away  from  some  other  person 
to  whom  it  had  already  been  promised  in 
order  to  grant  time  to  my  colleague  [Mr. 
H.  Carl  Andersen.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  50  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd], 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  at 
least  three  very  important  parts  of  this 
bill  that  everybody  is  for  and  wants  to 
see  promptly  enacted,  because  they 
merely  extend  programs  that  will  other¬ 
wise  expire  on  June  30.  Suppose  we  pass, 
this  omnibus  bill  tomorrow,  or  Saturday. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  its 
being  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  and  get¬ 
ting  to  the  President  by  Monday  night. 
So  to  take  up  and  even  to  pass  this  bill, 
assuming  it  can  be  passed,  is  to  guarantee 
that  the  school  milk  program,  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  for  selling  abroad  our  farm 
surpluses,  will  expire  next  Monday  night. 
There  is  only  one  possible  way  of  con¬ 
tinuing  those  programs  that  everybody 
wants  to  have  continued,  and  that  is  to 
vote  down  this  rule  and  then  have  the 
House  adopt,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  the  Senate  bills  extending  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  already  passed  by  that  body. 
That  will  send  the  bills  to  the  President 
at  once.  It  is  the  only  way  to  keep  those 
essential  programs  going,  and  without 
in  any  way  prejudicing  the  other  parts 
of  this  farm  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hoeven],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  loyal  support  of  the 
American  farmer.  My  legislative  record 
in  that  regard  speaks  for  itself.  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  all  become  realists  when 
this  type  of  legislation  comes  along. 

We  are  confronted  here  today  with  a 
complex  piece  of  legislation,  and  no  one 
knows  that  better  than  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
With  all  due  respect  to  those  who  favor 
the  rule,  I  want  to  say  that  you  should 
immediately  acquaint  yourselves  with, 
the  many  ramifications  of  the  bill. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  we  take  a 
sensible  approach  to  this  entire  problem 


if  we  really  want  farm  legislation.  In 
reality,  this  bill  is  so  complex  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  understand  all  of 
its  provisions.  Even  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  differ  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  various  sections  of  the 
bill.  We  need  more  time  to  study  the 
controversial  sections. 

Everyone  knows  that  this  bill,  in  its 
present  form,  positively  cannot  be  en¬ 
acted  into  law.  As  authority  for  that 
statement,  I  have  no  better  authority 
than  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  himself  who  has  said  so  pub¬ 
licly.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Walter]  made  some  inquiry 
as  to  the  cost  of  this  bill  as  it  affects 
consumers.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  the  overall  cost  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  will  be  $2  billion  to  $3  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  addition  to  the  present 
farm  programs.  I  wish  you  people  from 
the  industrial  ai’eas  and  those  repre¬ 
senting  consumer  groups  would  listen 
to  this.  Here  are  some  figures  furnished 
me  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Cost  Statement 

Additional  consumer  costs: 

1.  Wheat  section:  $300  million  per  year 
(at  least  1  cent  per  loaf) . 

2.  Dairy  section:  $500  million  per  year: 
Milk,  iy2  cents  per  quart;  butter,  9  cents- 
10  cents  per  pound;  cheese,  8  cents  per 
pound. 

Additional  Government  costs: 

1.  Cotton  section:  $400  to  $500  million 
for  each  of  3  years. 

2.  Peed  grains  section:  $450  million  for 
each  of  3  years. 

The  wheat  section  of  the  bill  will  cost 
about  $300  million  a  year.  It  will  raise 
the  price  of  bread  at  least  one  cent  a  loaf. 
The  dairy  section  will  cost  about  $500 
million  per  year.  It  will  raise  the  cost  of 
milk  1  !4  cents  per  quart.  It  will  raise 
the  price  of  butter  9  cents  or  10  cents  per 
pound  and  it  will  raise  the  price  of  cheese 
8  cents  per  pound,  thus  putting  every 
cheese  producer  out  of  business.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  cotton  section  will  cost  from 
$400  million  to  $500  million  for  each  of 
the  next  3  years.  The  feed  grain  section 
will  cost  at  least  $450  million  a  year  for 
the  next  3  years,  making  the  total  cost  of 
the  bill  about  $1,700,000,000  per  year  in 
addition  to  the  farm  programs  we  now 
have.  Now  that  is  something  for  all  of 
us  to  think  about.  I  am  for  good,  sound 
farm  legislation,  but  simply  cannot  swal¬ 
low  this  one  package  deal  which  I  know 
will  prove  detrimental  not  only  to  my 
Iowa  farmers,  but  Iowa  consumers  as 
well.  We  should  immediately  extend 
Public  Law  480.  We  should  immediately 
vote  for  the  extension  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
gram  which  provides  for  the  distribution 
of  milk  to  the  schoolchildren  of  America, 
to  the  veterans  and  to  the  hospitals,  of 
this  country. '  The  best  way  you  can 
guarantee  that  these  two  emergency 
measures  are  going  to  expire  on  next 
Monday  night  is  to  vote  for  the  rule.  If 
you  vote  down  the  rule,  we  can  then 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  with  the 
Speaker’s  permission,  enact  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
We  can  enact  the  extension  of  the  milk 
bill  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Again  there 
is  little  or  no  controversy  about  the  wool 
section.  We  can  take  care  of  that  item 
rather  promptly.  There  is  little  or  no 
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controversy  about  the  tung  nut  section. 
Let  us  therefore  take  the  essential,  emer¬ 
gency,  parts  of  the  legislation  out  of  the 
bill  right  now  for  time  is  of  the  essence. 
We  then  can  devote  some  time  to  the 
controversial  sections  of  the  bill  and  try 
to  iron  out  our  differences.  I  am  for  a 
good,  workable  corn-feed  grain  program, 
but  want  to  be  assured  that  marketing 
quotas  on  corn  are  not  reimposed.  In 
1954  we  repealed  marketing  quotas  on 
corn  because  they  were  impractical  and 
unworkable.  Furthermore,  I  object  to 
the  small  corn  and  feed  grain  farmers  of 
the  South  voting  strict  controls  with  fines 
on  the  farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt  without 
their  consent.  In  summary  then,  the  bill 
is  too  complex  and  impossible  of  admin¬ 
istration  ;  the  bill  cannot  be  enacted  into 
law.  The  cost  is  absolutely  prohibitive, 
and  it  will  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
either  farmers  or  consumers  to  enact  the 
legislation  in  its  present  form.  Let  us 
therefore  do  the  sensible  thing.  Let  us 
take  out  of  the  bill,  and  pass  the  emer¬ 
gency  measures,  which  certainly  will  be- 
to  the  best  interest  of  both  farmers,  and 
consumers.  Let  us  quit  this  shadow  box¬ 
ing.  Let  us  do  the  things  that  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  put  first  things  first.  I  think 
the  country  will  applaud  us  for  our  ef¬ 
forts  if  we  work  in  that  direction. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Dawson]. 

(Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Once  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  confronted 
with  another  bitter  pill  concocted  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  as  a  cure  for 
what  is  mistakenly  called  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem.  This  medicine  composed  as  it  of 
surplus-producing  rigid  price  supports, 
income-cutting  acreage  allotments  and 
freedom-stifling  Government  interfer¬ 
ence,  has  made  large  numbers  of  our 
farm  population  sick  in  the  past.  Yet 
the  supporters  of  this  bill  ask  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  treatment  for  another  3  years. 
It  does  not  make  sense. 

The  only  major  difference  in  theory 
between  the  program  advanced  today 
and  that  which  was  last  before  us  and 
subsequently  vetoed  by  the  President  is 
that  the  discredited  medicine  it  again 
prescribes  is  chocolate  coated.  The 
sponsors  of  this  bill  by  lumping  in  good 
and  proven  agricultural  programs  with 
the  bad  have  tried  to  create  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  situation.  The  Members  of  this 
House  and  our  farm  population  back 
home  will  not  be  misled  by  these  political 
tactics.  We  must  through  amendment 
separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff  in  this 
legislation.  It  is  regrettable  that  this 
task  is  assigned  to  the  membership  as  a 
whole  because  it  is  a  task  that  properly 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  by  the 
committee. 

I  am  no  agricultural  expert  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  attack  portions  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  in  detail.  However,  there  are  a 
few  features  that  I  believe  deserve  some 
comment. 


We  are  constantly  beset — particularly 
by  those  supporting  this  measure — with 
arguments  that  we  must  do  something 
to  help  the  small  farmer.  Yet  this  legis¬ 
lation  in  some  respects  takes  the  finan¬ 
cial  fate  of  the  small  farmer  and  puts 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  giants  who  will  set 
the  rules  by  referendum. 

Small  wheat  farmers — those  produc¬ 
ing  less  than  15  acres — will  not  be  eligi¬ 
ble  to  vote  for  parity  plans  proposed  in 
this  legislation.  Yet  they  will  be  bound 
by  the  program  approved  by  the  large 
operators.  Now  the  small  farmer  can 
market  his  entire  production  without 
penalty.  Under  this  legislation,  how¬ 
ever,  he  will  be  penalized  if  he  exceeds 
his  allotment.  In  effect  we  turn  over 
the  lawmaking  authority  to  the  large 
farmer,  provide  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  enforcement  ma¬ 
chinery  and  leave  the  small  farmer  with¬ 
out  a  voice  in  his  future. 

The  same  objection  applies  to-  the 
small  grower  of  feed  grains.  This  legis¬ 
lation  dentes  small  farmer  the  right  to 
vote  for  the  type  of  program  to  be 
adopted,  but  it  makes  him  subject  to  the 
acreage  limitations  such  a  program,  if 
adopted,  imposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  as  this  mea¬ 
sure  comes  before  us  I  have  risen  to 
observe  that  in  the  areas  where  there 
is  independence  in  agriculture,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  financially  better  off.  The 
farmer  who  is  in  trouble  is  the  one  who 
grows  crops  which  have  come  under  the 
withering  hands  of  Government  regu¬ 
lation.  This  is  all  the  more  tragic  in 
that  these  stifling  programs  are  adopted 
under  the  guise  of  helping  the  farm 
economy. 

If  the  major  defects  of  this  bill  can¬ 
not  be  surgically  removed  by  major 
amendments  on  this  floor,  the  entire 
measure  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage], 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  change  in  position  which  I 
have  ever  seen  in  this  House.  Members 
who  have  for  months  advocated  the  joint 
consideration  of  these  farm  programs 
suddenly  find  themselves  advocating 
separate  action.  Members  who  as  lately 
as  yesterday  felt  it  unnecessary  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  at  which 
amendments  to  this  very  bill  were  to  be 
considered  now  feel  that  the  welfare  of 
the  country  is  jeopardized  by  the  delay 
that  has  taken  place,  yet  ironically 
enough,  the  necessity  of  adjournment  of 
the  committee  because  Members  broke 
a  quorum  in  times  past  has  always  sprung 
from  the  walkout  of  Members  who  are 
presently  suggesting  that  this  bill  should 
have  been  brought  to  the  House  at  an 
earlier  date. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  who  just 
preceded  me  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hoeven],  is  today  opposed  to  the 
corn  and  feed  grain  section  of  the  bill. 
This  is,  of  course,  his  right.  But  it  was 
not  his  position  at  the  time  the  section 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
member.  I  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
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committee  and  we  worked  for  6  months. 
As  chairman,  I  am  happy  to  bear  witness 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  w’orked 
as  diligently  and  as  helpfully  as  any 
member  of  that  subcommittee.  All  the 
members  of  that  subcommittee,  Republi¬ 
cans  as  well  as  Democrats,  worked  hard, 
trying  in  good  faith  to  get  a  good  non¬ 
partisan  bill.  I  think  we  did  just  that 
and  they  surely  thought  so  a  few  days 
ago  because  every  member  of  that  sub¬ 
committee  voted  in  favor  of  reporting 
this  section  of  the  bill,  just  as  it  is  now 
written  in  the  bill  presently  before  you. 
There  has  not  been  a  change  made  in 
this  section  by  the  full  committee.  It  is 
word  for  word  like  it  came  out  of  the 
subcommittee.  Every  member,  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democrat,  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  was  amazed  in  hear¬ 
ing  our  colleague  from  Iowa  say  what  he 
did.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  he  helped  write  the  bill  and  voted 
for  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  must  say  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  prob¬ 
ably  had  a  greater  part  in  writing  this 
particular  section  than  any  other  Mem¬ 
ber.  There  is  not  one  sentence  in  this 
section  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  objected  in  the  subcommittee. 
There  was  not  one  single  suggestion  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
is  not  incorporated  in  this  section  of  the 
bill. 

-Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  not  disputing 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  but  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  recall  that 
even  though  we  did  devote  a  lot  of  time 
to  the  feed  grain  section  of  this  bill,  I 
said,  categorically  and  specifically  in 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  commit¬ 
tee,  that  even  though  I  may  favor  some 
sections  of  the  feed  grain  bill  that  I 
under  no  circumstances  would  be  bound 
to  take,  hook,  line  and  sinker,  any  other 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  right.  I 
am  talking  about  the  feed  grain  section. 
I  have  referred  to  no  other  section.  I 
am  sure  that  the  gentleman  had  reser¬ 
vations  in  regard  to  some  of  the  other 
sections,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not 
one  provision  in  the  feed  grain  section 
to  which  the  gentleman  did  object. 
There  Is  not  one  provision  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  suggested  should  go  into  that 
section  which  is  not  in  it.  The  gentle¬ 
man  voted  for  the  feed  grain  section  a 
few  days  ago.  The  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  change  his  mind,  and  all  I  point 
out  is  that  he  did  change  his  mind.  All 
I  want  to  point  out  is  that  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  change  of  viewpoint.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  the  gentleman’s  right  to 
change  his  mind.  He  has  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  have  understood 
some  of  the  gentleman  who  have  spoken 
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here,  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  worked  so  hard,  say  that  they 
wanted  to  have  the  fanners  to  have  some 
freedom.  Does  not  this  bill  give  them 
the  freedom,  just  the  thing  they  may 
select  by  referendum,  by  ballot,  exactly 
whether  they  want  freedom  of  choice,  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers,  or  whether 
they  want  the  other  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  farm  legislation  this  bill  offers 
the  farmers  a  real  choice,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  choice  was  emphasized  time 
and  again  during  the  meetings  of  our 
subcomihittee.  We  want  to  actually 
know  where  the  farmers  stand.  Nobody 
knows  today.  We  would  like  to  know. 
This  bill,  if  adopted,  wiirgive  us  an  op¬ 
portunity,  not  only  on  feed  grains  but  in 
dairying,  and  wheat,  and  in  cotton,  to 
have  a  real  choice  by  the  farmers  be¬ 
tween  relatively  high  supports  with  strict 
controls  on  the  one  hand,  or  low  supports 
and  lesser  or  no  controls  on  the  other 
hand. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  . 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  entire  committee  insisted  on  keeping 
this  bill  intact? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  true.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  it  was  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  just  preceded  me,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven],  after 
working  so  hard  and  so  diligently  on  this 
bill,  who  objected  when  the  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  on  our  committee  suggested  that 
we  take  out  Public  Law  489.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  objected  to  taking  it  out 
and  said,  “You  must  keep  this  compre¬ 
hensive  bill  intact.”  That  was  in  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Will  not  a  vote 
against  this  bill  serve  to  deny  the  farm¬ 
ers  that  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  he  desires? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course,  it  will,  but 
apparently  some  of  our  Republican  col¬ 
leagues  who  just  a  few  days  ago  agreed 
that  we  must  pass  a  comprehensive  bill 
do  not  now  desire  any  program.  The 
question  now  before  us  is  not  whether  the 
American  farmer  is  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  choice  but  whether 
this  House  is  going  to  have  any  chance 
to  express  its  wishes  on  any  farm  bill. 
I  well  recall  that  our  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pointed  out  2  years  ago  that 
we  should  make  it  a  basic  principle  of 
farm  policy  to  secure  and  follow  the 
wishes  of  farmers.  Of  course,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  has,  just  this  week,  repudiated  that 
viewpoint,  just  as  some  of  our  colleagues 
have  so  recently  repudiated  their  pre¬ 
viously  held  viewpoint  that  this  House 
should  consider  and  act  on  all  of  the 
items  contained  in  this  bill. 

There  has  been  some  disposition  to  try 
to  slur  over  the  facts,  but  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  recognizes  that  should  this 


rule  be  defeated  that  it  would  mean  not 
only  the  second  time  this  session  that 
the  Republicans  have  scuttled  general 
farm  legislation  but  it  would  also  mean 
that  we  would  be  denied  any  opportunity 
to  secure  the  very  items  which  our  friends 
profess  to  still  support.  If,  in  fact,  there 
are  objectionable  features  of  the  bill, 
should  it  not  be  taken  up,  considered  on 
its  merits,  and  any  provision  which  does 
not  appeal  to  the  majority  eliminated. 
The  committee  has  not  asked  for  a  closed 
rule.  We  recognize  the  right  of  any 
Member  to  object  to  any  item.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  right  of  the  majority  to  change 
or  eliminate  any  item.  But  a  vote  against 
this  rule  is  a  vote  against  every  item  in 
this  bill. 

Just  one  more  point:  I  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  this  House  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  for  the  first  time  not  only  gives 
the  farmers  a  choice  in  almost  every 
section,  but  it  does  another  thing  that 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said 
should  be  done  and  most  of  us  agree 
should  be  done.  It  puts  these  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  market  rather  than  in  the 
warehouse.  It  puts  our  feed  grains  in 
the  market,  it  puts  our  wheat  in  the 
market,  it  puts  our  milk  in  the  market, 
it  puts  our  cotton  in  the  market  rather 
than  in  the  warehouse. 

We  are  paying  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  day  storage  on  agricultural 
commodities.  I  think  we  ought  to  put 
these  commodities  into  the  market  where 
they  will  move  into  consumption  rather 
than  in  a  warehouse.  This  bill  will  put 
commodities  in  the  market  and  there 
is  not  anybody  who  will  be  bold  enough 
to  suggest  that  it  will  not.  It  will  put 
them  in  the  market  on  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  plans  for  different  commodities  be¬ 
cause  they  must  be  handled  differently, 
but  in  each  case  it  will  be  by  a  plan  ap¬ 
proved  by  farmers,  not  something 
handed  down  by  a  department  not 
something  that  you  and  I  decided  was 
the  best,  but  it  will  for  the  first  time 
give  the  farmers  a  real,  a  sincere,  and 
an  honest  choice  between  the  question 
of  whether  he  wants  controls  on  the  one 
hand  with  high  supports — a  position 
many  of  us  have  supported  but  Which 
some  have  said  was  unwise — or  on  the 
other  hand  for  no  control  with  low  sup¬ 
ports. 

If,  in  fact,  the  farmers  want  the  low 
supports,  and  they  vote  for  them,  then 
I  will  be  very  happy  to  go  right  along 
with  a  low  support  program  but  let  the 
farmers  of  America  not  Mr.  Benson  say 
that  is  what  they  want.  Nor  will  you 
be  voting  simply  for  farmers,  if  you  vote 
for  this  bill.  You  will  be  also  voting 
for  taxpayers.  The  present  feed  grain 
program  is  costing  in  excess  of  half  a 
billion  dollars.  The  wheat  program  may 
soon  reach  a  billion  dollars  cost  to  the 
government.  This  bill  takes  that  burden 
off  the  taxpayer.  I  know  that  it  was 
charged  that  this  is  a  bread  tax.  That 
canard  is  typical  of  the  slander  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  which  some  people  who  are  paid 
to  protect  farmers  have  engaged  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  when  wheat 
brought  $2.25  per  bushel,  bread  sold  for 
13  cents  per  pound.  With  wheat  pres¬ 
ently  selling  at  $1.80  or  less  per  bushel 


bread  is  selling  at  about  19  cents  per 
pound.  Maybe  the  consumer  is  getting 
hurt  by  the  same  low  farm  prices  which 
are  ruining  the  farmer. 

What  we  actually  need,  my  friends,  is 
an  effort  to  understand  farm  problems. 
A  willingness  on  the  part  of  city  people 
to  try  to  solve  farm  problems — not  a 
further  widening  of  the  breach  which 
Mr.  Benson  has  encouraged.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  America  is  indivisible  just  as 
the  problems  of  agriculture  are  indivisi¬ 
ble.  That  is  why  we  bring  you  a  com¬ 
prehensive  farm  bill  dealing  with  many 
separate  problems.  Together  they  make 
up  the  most  difficult  economic  problem 
of  our  Nation.  I  plead  with  you  to  meet 
these  problems  by  taking  up  and  con¬ 
sidering  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  available  to 
this  side  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HalleckL. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think, 
first  of  all,  enough  has  been  said  today 
to  demonstrate  quite  conclusively  that 
this  is  a  highly  controversial  bill  in  many 
of  its  sections.  Many  of  them  are  not 
controversial,  but  many  of  them  are.  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  if  we  are  to  adopt 
this  rule  and  take  up  the  consideration 
of  this  bill,  the  5  hours  of  general  debate 
will  be  used  up,  and  we  will  be  here  no 
one  knows  how  long  under  the  5 -minute 
rule;  and,  believe  me,  we  have  got  a  lot 
of  important  legislation  to  consider  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Monday  evening. 

Yesterday  I  voiced  a  few  objections  to 
balling  this  bill  up  at  this  time.  One  of 
them,  incidentally,  was  that  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Indiana  delegation  wanted  to 
attend  our  State  convention,  but  we  have 
passed  that  up,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  How¬ 
ever,  the  really  important  reason  why  I 
said  this  should  not  come  up  at  this  time 
is  that  a  bill  as  complex  as  this,  as  far- 
reaching  as  this,  that  is  estimated  to 
cost  2  or  3  billions  of  dollars  additional 
should  not  be  here  on  the  floor  at  this 
time.  i 

We  have  other  important  matters  that 
are  running  up  against  the  deadline  of 
next  Monday  evening,  not  to  mention 
parts  of  this  bill  which  are  affected  by 
that  deadline.  I  know  there  are  some 
people  who  say  we  should  vote  for  every 
rule,  but  to  my  mind  this  is  a  far  differ¬ 
ent  situation. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
fiscal  year  is  running  out  Monday  even¬ 
ing.  By  unanimous  consent  agreement 
suspensions  are  in  order  today  and  to¬ 
morrow;  16  of  them  are  listed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  being  up  for 
consideration.  In  addition  to  that  we 
have  important  conference  reports,  the 
conference  report  on  the  excise  tax  bill 
and  others.  If  someone  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  enough  in  the  consideration  of 
this  farm  bill  he  could  keep  it  before  us 
for  consideration  well  into  next  week. 

What  is  the  situation?  It  has  been 
said  so  many  times  that  I  almost  hesi¬ 
tate  to  mention  it  again,  but  everyone 
agrees  that  Public  Law  480  is  a  most 
important  part  of  our  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  operation.  If  you  adopt  this 
rule  and  try  to  pass  this  legislation  you 
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will  have  no  chance  to  get  action  in  the 
other  body  in  time  to  prevent  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  Public  Law  480,  the  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  the  school  lunch  program,  and 
others.  The  other  body  is  considering 
statehood  for  Alaska,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  is  talking 
about  a  deadline  of  July  3. 

They  are  worrying  about  whether  they 
can  pass  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  by 
that  time.  The  other  body  has  to  act  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  extension 
of  excise  taxes.  They  have  other  things 
that  are  pressing  them,  even  as  we  have 
things  pressing  us  over  here. 

So,  all  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  if  you 
insist  on  going  on  with  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  in  the  manner  provided  by 
this  rule,  in  the  first  place  you  will  argue 
over  these  controversial  sections  for 
hours  and  hours  and  hours.  I  have 
heard  enough  in  private  conversations 
and  here  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  to 
know  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  not  in  favor  of 
many  of  these  sections,  they  do  not 
want  them,  they  know  they  are  unwork¬ 
able  and  wrong.  But  if  we  go  on  with 
this  procedure  what  we  are  going  to  do 
is  pull  the  curtain  down  on  the  milk  pro¬ 
gram  and  on  the  operation  of  Public  Law 
480.  Of  course,  you  can  extend  it  at 
some  later  date,  but  whatever  time 
elapses  you  have  lost  just  that  much 
momentum.  It  takes  months  to  get 
those  programs  worked  out. 

Again  may  I  say,  and  it  is  repetitious, 
unanimous  consent  has  been  given  for 
a  number  of  suspensions  today.  The 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martini,  has  told 
me  that  he  would  not  object  to  a  unani¬ 
mous  consent  request  for  suspension  of 
the  rules  to  pass  the  important  parts  of 
this  bill  that  are  not  controversial.  Why 
should  that  not  be  done?  If  we  will  vote 
down  this  rule  the  chairman  of  this  great 
committee  can  take  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  3420,  which  is  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  480,  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
include  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
on  the  Milk  Extension  Act  and  pass 
those  two  bills  in  the  form  in  which  they 
passed  the  other  body.  They  would 
then  go  directly  to  the  President.  These 
two  very  important  matters  would  not 
even  have  to  go  back  to  the  other  body 
and  would  not  have  to  go  to  conference. 
They  would  become  law  and  we  would 
prevent  the  lapse  that  I  say  could  well 
be  disastrous  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  trust  this  rule 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
12954  is  another  Frankenstein-like  om¬ 
nibus  farm  bill,  loaded  with  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  outmoded  proposals.  It  does 
contain  some  good  provisions  which  de¬ 
serve  the  approval  of  this  body,  but 
unfortunately,  they  are  entangled  with 
a  great  many  bad  provisions. 

If  this  bill  were  to  become  law,  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  a 
great  many  farmers,  particularly  those 
of  New  York  State.  Continued  rigidity 
in  farm  regulations  and  disregard  of 
competitive  principles  could  spell  dis¬ 
aster. 


At  a  time  when  many  segments  of 
our  agricultural  community  are  pros¬ 
pering  and  others  are  beginning  the  long 
read  back,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
we  reversed  the  very  programs  which 
have  made  this  progress  possible.  This 
bill  largely  disregards  the  sound  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  administration  and  con¬ 
tains  little  of  the  flexibility  of  programs 
and  freedom  for  the  farmer  which  he 
so  badly  needs. 

This  body  should  swiftly  and  deci¬ 
sively  defeat  the  rule  on  this  catch-all 
hodgepodge,  and  then  proceed  to  work 
its  will  on  individual,  sound  items  which 
are  contained  in  it.  The  school  milk 
program  and  Public  Law  480 — the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act — among  others,  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  as  soon  as  possible.  But  it  would 
be  folly  to  approve  this  whole  monstros¬ 
ity  in  order  to  continue  these  valuable 
programs. 

That  is  why  we  must  defeat  the  rule 
on  H.  R.  12954  and  clear  the  way  for 
this  body  to  consider  individually  the 
really  sound  and  necessary  parts  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today’s  Washington 
Daily  News  contains  a  perceptive  and 
effective  article  on  this  farm  legislation 
by  the  distinguished  columnist  Peter 
Edson.  With  characteristic  clarity,  Mr. 
Edson  talks  real  sense  on  this  issue.  In 
order  that  his  wisdom  may  have  wide 
circulation,  I  include  his  article  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks : 

Farm  Legislation  Politics 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

Politics  has  reared  its  ugly  head  to  put 
farm  legislation  in  a  bad  position. 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  give  additional 
benefits  to  every  group  of  farmers,  the 
House  today  begins  debate  on  a  new  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill.  Sscretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  calls  it  ‘‘an  economic  monstros¬ 
ity  and  a  political  hodgepodge.” 

The  only  two  crops  left  out  of  it  seem  to 
be  tobacco  and  peanuts.  Tobacco  growers 
didn’t  want  any  new  legislation.  They 
seem  to  be  the  only  farmers  who  are  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  the  legislation  they 
now  have.  The  only  reason  peanuts  were 
left  out  of  the  House  bill  is  that  planters 
and  growers  couldn’t  agree  on  what  new 
benefits  they  wanted. 

In  a  rather  obvious  political  nose-thumb¬ 
ing  at  the  Republican  administration,  the 
House  bill  almost  completely  disregards  the 
nine-point  farm  program  which  President 
Eisenhower  sent  to  Congress  last  January. 
Now,  5  months  later,  this  comes  out. 

The  House  bill  seeks  once  more  to  put  over 
the  discredited  two-price  plan  for  wheat. 
It  proposes  mandatory  barter  for  surplus 
disposal.  And  it  would  impose  new  controls 
on  milk  production  and  feed  grains. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  House  bill 
would  increase  Department  of  Agriculture 
expenditures  by  an  estimated  billion  dollars 
a  year  for  the  next  several  years. 

Over  $400  million  of  this  would  be  for 
a  new  corn  and  grain  sorghum  acreage-re¬ 
serve  program.  Prom  $400  to  $500  million 
would  be  for  new  cotton  supports. 

All  this  would  be  on  top  of  the  $3  billion 
1959  farm  appropriations  already  approved 
by  Congress. 

One  political  approach  to  drafting  a  bill 
of  this  kind  is  to  invite  a  presidential  veto. 
The  idea  is  that  congressional  candidates 
can  then  tell  the  voters,  ‘‘Well,  we  passed  a 
bill  to  help  you,  but  Ike  killed  it.-’  This  puts 
political  blame  on  him. 


Another  angle  has  been  to  go  the  limits 
on  what  they  think  the  President  might  ap¬ 
prove.  Then  they  incorporate  a  few  things 
the  President  wants,  in  an  effort  to  force  him 
to  sign  it. 

Part  of  this  is  also  political  revenge  against 
the  President  for  vetoing  earlier  congres¬ 
sional  legislation  to  freeze  price  supports 
on  basic  crops  at  present  levels. 

While  the  House  has  been  playing  polit¬ 
ical  Lootball  with  farm  bills  in  this  fashion, 
several  much-needed  farm  programs  are  run¬ 
ning  close  to  their  expiration  dates.  Among 
them  are  the  agricultural  surplus  disposal 
program  and  the  school,  veterans,  and  armed 
services  milk  programs.  They  will  end  June 
30,  unless  renewed.  Also  the  National  Wool 
Act,  which  would  expire  next  spring. 

The  Senate^taking  a  much  saner  approach 
to  farm  legislation,  has  already  approved  sep¬ 
arate  bills  renewing  these  programs.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  also  re¬ 
ported  out  another  farm  bill  which  would 
come  closer,  but  not  fully  meet  adminis¬ 
tration  requests  for  lower  price  supports  and 
freer  planting  for  cotton,  corn,  feed  grain, 
and  rice  farmers. 

If  the  House  could  be  persuaded  to  act 
on  these  Senate  measures,  the  situation 
might  not  be  so  bad.  But  the  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  between  Senate  and  House  Agri¬ 
culture  committees  this  year  has  been  no¬ 
table. 

What  this  presages  is  that  any  new  farm 
legislation  approved  this  session  will  be  an 
election-year  compromise.  The  committee 
bills  could  be  completely  rewritten  on  the 
floor  of  both  Chambers,  a  procedure  which 
is  always  bad. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
support  the  contention  of  those  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  in  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  the  rule  on  this  bill,  H.  R. 
129'4,  the  so-called  omnibus  farm  bill. 
During  this  debate  I  have  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Massachusetts  Farm 
Bureau  opposing  such  general  legisla¬ 
tion  and  requesting  that  the  entire  bill 
be  recommitted.  L  wish  to  include  a 
copy  of  this  wire  for  consideration  of  all 
the  Members: 

Waltham,  Mass. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

H.  R.  12954,  omnibus  farm  bill,  before 
your  House  today.  This  bill  contains  every¬ 
thing.  It  is  a  bread  tax  bill.  It  is  a  milk 
tax  bill.  It  opens  the  door  to  limiting  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  per  farm.  It  is  a  two-price  plan. 
Urge  you  join  in  effort  to  defeat  rule  and 
recommit  bill  to  committee.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  bill  works  injury  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farmers  and  to  Massachusetts  con¬ 
sumers.  A  couple  of  clauses  now  in  the  bill 
such  as  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
and  the  school -milk  program  should  be 
separated  in  committee  and  presented  with¬ 
out  all  of  the  bad  features.  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  matter  with  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  Massachusetts,  and  our  opposition  is 
unanimous  in  this  instance. 

Carleton  I.  Pickett, 
Executive  Secretary,  Massachusetts 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday  the  13th,  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  voted  on  the  omnibus 
farm  bill,  H.  R.  12954,  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938;  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949; 
and  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  with 
respect  to  acreage  allotment  and  price 
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support  programs  for  rice,  cotton,  wool, 
wheat,  milk,  and  feed  grains;  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  bill  carried  eight 
titles  and  had  many  sections  under  each 
title. 

Title  VII,  “Feed  Grains”:  This  calls 
for  the  -  suspension  of  the  commercial 
corn  area  and  corn  allotments  for  3 
years.  It  does  not  repeal  the  fact  that 
corn  is  a  basic  commodity.  It  simply 
suspends  it  for  3  years.  It  puts  corn,  the 
greatest  money  crop  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
feed  grain.  The  very  reason  that  this 
feed  grain  section  is  a  matter  of  contro¬ 
versy  is  the  fact  that  the  South,  when 
they  voted  in  the  past  acreage  controls 
and  marketing  quotas  on  cotton,  refused 
to  take  any  control  of  these  diverted 
acres.  As  most  everyone  knows,  they 
planted  grain  sorghum  and '  anything 
else  that  they  desired,  and  that  would 
grow  in  these  diverted  cottqn  acres,  cre¬ 
ating  a  surplus  of  feed  grains.  Further¬ 
more,  they  went  into  the  hog,  cattle,  and 
dairy  business  on  a  large  scale.  The  feed 
grain  section  calls  for  a  referendum, 
even  specifying  the  form  of  ballot  to  be 
used,  giving  the  feed  grain  and  corn 
farmer  the  opportunity  of  voting  for  a 
program  of  price  support,  or  it  gives  him 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  no  program. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  the  feed  grain 
raisers  in  the  South  to  vote  strict  con¬ 
trols  on  the  northern  com  farmer.  The 
total  result  would  be  whatever  the  total 
result  of  the  combination  of  southern 
feed  grain  voters,  mostly  sorghum  farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  northern  corn  farmers.’ 

For  all  intent  and  purposes,  it  makes 
corn  lose  its  identity.  It  calls  for  pay¬ 
ment  in  kind;  such  as,  if  a  corn  or  sor¬ 
ghum  farmer  were  allotted  by  the  ASC 
committee  100  acres  of  corn  with  which 
he  would  be  in  compliance,  if  he  further 
cut  his  100  acres  to  80,  he  would  be  given 
20  acres  of  production  in  kind  and  in 
cash  from  commodity  credit  warehouses 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  $75  per  acre. 

He  could  in  some  instances  take  a  cer¬ 
tificate  and  sell  the  corn  that  was  given 
to  him  in  the  payment  in  kind.  This 
feed  grain  subcommittee  had  a  total 
membership  of  7;  4  from  the  South  and 
3  members  from  the  Corn  Belt  area; 
namely,  Hoeven,  of  Iowa;  Harvey,  of  In¬ 
diana,  who  is  an  actual  450-acre  farmer; 
and  myself. 

I  certainly  do  not  like  the  northern 
Corn  Belt  commercial  corn  farmer  being 
compelled  to  go  to  a  referendum  election 
and  vote  in  order  to  keep  the  southern 
feed  grain  people  from  voting  a  fine  on 
the  northern  farmer,  if  that  provision 
carries.  In  other  words,  it  is  exactly 
like  the  wheat  situation  where  you  can 
be  fined  if  you  overplant.  There  has 
never  been  any  compulsion  about  the 
corn  program,  and  I  have  constantly 
called  this  to  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  growers  in  the  corn  belt. 
I  think  the  compulsion  section  of  the 
feed  grain  bill,  if  adopted  in  referendum, 
would  further  curtail  a  livestock  producer 
who  raises  all  the  corn  he  can  and  must 
go  out  and  buy  more  to  feed  hogs  and 
cattle. 

The  first  title,  “Foreign  Trade,”  was 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  which 
calls  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricul-> 


tural  commodities  to  foreign  nations. 
Section  106  of  title  I  called  for  programs 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  anal¬ 
ysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign  books,  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  other  materials;  for  the 
registry,  indexing,  binding,  reproduction, 
cataloging,  abstracting,  translating,  and 
dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  materials  and  the  deposit  thereof 
in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the 
United  States  specializing  in  the  areas  to 
which  they  relate.  In  other  words,  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480,  disposing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses,  the  committee  over¬ 
stepped  itself  in  foreign  affairs  and  edu¬ 
cation.  I  voted  against  this  provision  of 
Public  Law  480  even  though  I  am  for 
disposing  of  agricultural  surpluses  other¬ 
wise. 

Under  title-  II,  relative  to  “Rice,”  I 
would  say  there  was  general  agreement 
among  the  entire  membership  of  the 
committee. 

Under  title  III  on  “Cotton,  1959-1961 
Price  Supports  and  Acreage  Allotments,” 
in  a  referendum  it  called  for  cotton  acre¬ 
age  allotment  in  the  referendum  between 
the  two  price  support  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  programs;  namely,  a  domestic 
price  and  a  foreign  price.  I  further  be¬ 
lieve  it  sailed  for  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments.  The  supposition  on  the  cotton 
section  is  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
high-grade  cotton  next  year.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  would  allow  the  southern  cotton 
acreage  to  be  increased.  The  cotton 
section  of  the  bill  would  freeze  the  na¬ 
tional  allotment  at  around  17.7  million 
acres  for  the  next  3  years.  Farmers 
would  have  the  choice  whether  to  take 
the  regular  allotment  and  receive  84 
percent  of  parity  in  1959,  80  percent  in 
1960,  and  75  percent  in  1961;  or  whether 
they  would  like  to  increase  their  allot¬ 
ment  up  to  one-third  and  receive  sup¬ 
ports  at  60  percent  of  parity.  The  bill 
contains  a  compensation  payment  fea¬ 
ture  because  it  is  quite  likely  that  all  the 
cotton  raised  under  the  first  program 
will  move  through  CCC  hands.  The 
Government  would  buy  the  cotton  at  84 
percent  and  then  sell  it  at  66  percent, 
and  18  percent  loss. 

Title  IV  is  the  extension  of  the  Wool 
Act,  which  is  a  trial  Brannan  plan  deal 
relative  to  wool.  It  was  supposed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sheep  population.  It  is  paid 
for  out  of  import  duties.  According  to 
the  evidence  before  the  committee,  it  has 
not  increased  the  sheep  population  one 
ewe  in  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation,  to  increase  the 
sheep  population.  It  has  been  in  effect 
several  years. 

Title  V,  “Wheat”:  The  wheat  section 
called  for  a  two  price  system  on  wheat 
similar  to  the  type  of  legislation  that 
former  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  Cliff  Hope,  had  been 
trying  to  get  through  the  House  for  10 
to  15  years  that  I  know  of.  It  called 
for  marketing  certificates,  marketing 
restrictions,  and  civil  penalties.  It 
called  fqr  a  referendum. 

Title  VI,  “Milk”:  The  subcommittee 
was  absolutely  not  in  agreement  on  the 
milk  section.  In  fact,  I  could  find  very 
few  people,  organizations,  or  committee 
members  who  were  for  it.  The  chair¬ 


man  of  the  subcommittee  stated  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  work  or  not. 
If  the  quota  is  voted  on  milk — and  I  do 
not  know  how  you  can  tell  on  a  fresh 
cow  in  May  or  June  how  much  milk  she 
can  give — it  means  a  person  with  30 
cows  could  be  assessed  as  much  as  $450 
per  annum  based  on  an  average  milk 
production.  It  called  for  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  Dairy  Board.  I  dislike  com¬ 
pulsion  about  the  dairy  business  and 
placing  dairy  farmers  subject  to  being 
fined  $450  or  any  'amount.  This  could 
run  as  high  as  $1,500  per  year  on  a 
30-cow  herd  with  a  10,000  pound  per 
cow  average. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Cotton  Subcom¬ 
mittee  and  the  Feed  Grain  Subcommit¬ 
tee.  There  was  never  any  attempt  in 
either  of  these  subcommittees  to  ever 
definitely  establish  a  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
grams.  Herschel  Newsom,  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  when  the  organization 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee,  esti¬ 
mated  a  cost  of  $450  million  per  year  for 
the  feed  grains  alone  even  though  some 
of  this  is  being  paid  in  kind.  The  cot¬ 
ton  guess  or  estimate  is  over  $250  mil¬ 
lion  per  year.  The  dai^y  estimate  was 
$450  million.  All  in  all,  the  various  esti¬ 
mates — and  they  were  purely  guess  by 
everyone — was  $1  billion  or  more  per 
'year. 

V/hen  the  committee  met  on  Friday 
the  13th,  we  were  supposed  to  vote  on 
the  bill,  section  by  section.  There  was 
no  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  heard 
of,  that  final  passage  out  of  committee 
would  be  acted  upon  Friday  the  13th. 

When  the  committee  first  met,  there 
was  an  amendment  laid  in  front  of  each 
member  of  the  full  committee  offering  a 
food  stamp  plan.  This  has  been  batted 
around  Washington  for  as  long  as  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  House  Ag¬ 
riculture  Committee,  some  12  years.  It 
was  never  discussed  in  any  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  meetings  or  hearings,  that  I 
have  been  a  member  of,  since  the  first  of 
January.  It  was  placed  in  the  bill  in 
order  to  try  to  get  city  Republicans  and 
Democrats  to  vote  for  the  omnibus  bill. 
The  final  vote  in  committee,  including 
the  food  stamp  plan;  that  is,  the  vote 
to  report  the  bill  out  including  it,  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  17  to  14.  I  voted 
against  it  with  the  food  stamp  provision 
in  the  bill.  Chairman  Cooley  immedi¬ 
ately  knew  that  an  agricultural  bill  on 
a  committee  vote  of  17  to  14  had  no 
chance  before  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  He  asked  consent  to  withdraw 
the  food  stamp  plan  section.  This  was 
given.  Another  vote  was  taken.  A  final 
vote  on  reporting  the  bill  out  of  com¬ 
mittee  was  21  for  and  10  against.  I 
voted  against. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
omnibus  farm  for  1958,  H.  R.  12954,  in 
addition  to  providing  for  a  1-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act — Public  Law 
480 — with  an  authorization  for  the  sale 
of  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in  farm 
products,  and  its  various  farm  commod¬ 
ity  plans,  contains  a  highly  commenda¬ 
ble  section  which  would  establish  the 
domestic  parity  or  2-price  plan  for 
wheat. 
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On  June  11,  1957,  I  introduced  the 
bill  H.  R.  8059,  and  April  28,  1958,  the 
bill  H.  R.  12185.  Both  measures. called 
for  the  institution  of  the  domestic  par¬ 
ity  plan  for  wheat;  a  program  which 
I  believe  proposes  a  sound  approach  to 
the  wheat  producer’s  objective  of  attain¬ 
ing  maximum  production  on  the  farm, 
while  maintaining  the  producer’s  income 
in  a  proper  relationship  with  the  other 
segments  of  our  national  economy. 

This  would  be  accomplished,  under 
the  domestic  parity  plan,  by  allowing 
the  wheat  farmer  to  deal  more  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  open  market  place  on  the 
basis  of  quality,  and  by  moving  more 
wheat  into  export  and  feed-consumption 
channels. 

Under  the  plan,  there  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  a  marketing  system  whereby  the 
wheat  farmer  would  be  guaranteed, 
through  certificates  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  on  the  basis  of  the 
farmer’s  average  yield,  full  or  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  for  approximately  one- 
half  of  his  crop. 

The  certificate  would  be  issued  to  the 
farmer  for  his  share  of  that  amount  of 
the  Nation’s  wheat  production  estimated 
to  be  sold  domestically  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  and  would  represent  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  100  percent  of  parity 
and  the  estimated  market  price  fox- 
wheat. 

Since  premium  or  high  quality  wheat 
naturally  will  bring  a  higher  price  in  the 
marketplace  than  a  lesser  grade  wheat, 
the  farmer  will  have  greater  opportun¬ 
ity  to  receive  more  per  bushel  for  his 
wheat,  based  on  quality. 

For  that  portion  of  the  farmer’s  pro¬ 
duction  beyond  his  share  of  the  estimated 
amount  of  wheat  expected  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  domestically,  he  would  sell  com¬ 
petitively  in  the  open  mai'ket;  thereby 
receiving  prevailing  market  prices  for  his 
wheat  to  be  processed  for  export,  feed 
or  industrial  uses. 

In  addition,  the  domestic  parity  sys¬ 
tem — which  provides  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  present  acreage  allotment 
program — would  be  largely  self-support¬ 
ing.  Only  the  cost  of  administering  the 
cei-tificate  program  will  be  borne  by  the 
Government,  since  the  cost  of  the  cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  paid  by  the  wheat  proc¬ 
essors  who  will  purchase  them  for  the 
grain  they  will  mill  for  human  food  and 
consumption. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  these  cei-tifi- 
cates,  the  wheat  producer  must  plant, 
within  his  acreage  allotment,  for  harvest 
as  grain  a  sufficient  acreage  of  wheat  to 
meet  his  domestic  food  quota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  strongly  that 
the  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  would 
contribute  gi'eatly  to  placing  the  grain 
buyer  and  the  farmer  once  again  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  wheat  on 
the  basis  of  quality,  and,  allowing  wheat 
to  move  more  freely  in  the  marketplace 
without  severe  Government  controls, 
while  protecting  the'  grower’s  income  to 
the  benefit  of  the  overall  economy. 

I  have  been  informed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  present  wheat  program  is  cost¬ 
ing  the  taxpayers  approximately  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  billion  dollai-s  a  year,  an  amount 
which  could  be  saved  by  the  enactment 


of  the  self-supporting  domestic  parity 
plan. 

I  have  heard  some  contend  that  a 
wheat  plan  of  this  type  would  have  the 
effect  of  inflating  the  price  of  bread  per 
loaf,  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer. 
That  contention  is  overthrown  effec¬ 
tively,  I  think,  by  figures  contained  in 
the  committee  report  accompanying  this 
bill.  These  figures  are  based  on  price 
studies  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  knd  indicate  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  “should 
haVe  little  noticeable  effect  on  prices 
paid  by  consumers  for  bread  and  other 
wheat  products.” 

The  report  states  that: 

The  cost  of  wheat  going  into  bakery  prod¬ 
ucts  is  such  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  of 
those  products  that  their  prices  are  peculiarly 
unresponsive  to  the  price  of  wheat.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  January  1948  the  farm  price  of 
wheat  was  $2.81  a  bushel  and  the  average 
price  of  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  was  13.8 
cents.  By  April  1958  the  farm  price  of  bread 
had  increased  to  19.1  cents.  Thus,  while  the 
price  of  wheat  declined  31  percent,  the  price 
of  bread  increased  38.4  percent.  At  current 
prices,  the  farmer  gets  between  2.6  and  3.2 
cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  live  in  one  of  the  largest 
wheat-producing  districts  in  America. 
As  you  know,  we  have  tried  several  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  farm  programs  in  the 
last  25  years — AAA,  PMA,  ASC,  and 
others.  Some  we  have  liked,  that  is, 
those  found  adaptable  and  acceptable  to 
our  part  of  the  country — some  we  have 
not  liked.  Under  our  past  programs  we 
have  had  82  to  110  percent  of  parity  with 
acreage  controls.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  an  acreage-control  program  with 
75  percent  of  parity.  With  the  cost  of 
production  continually  on  the  increase 
and  the  price  of  wheat  continually  on  the 
decrease,  we  are  faced  with  the  inevitable 
fact  that  many  of  our  farmers  will  go  out 
of  business.  The  price  of  trucks,  tractors, 
combines,  and  other  necessary  farm 
equipment  and  machinery  has  been 
climbing  gradually  higher.  Back  in  1946, 
1947,  and  1948,  when  we  were  getting 
around  100  to  110  percent  of  parity,  you 
could  buy  an  average  farm  tractor  or 
combine  for  approximately  $2,500  and 
a  truck  for  around  $1,800.  Today,  with 
wheat  at  only  75  pei-cent  of  pai-ity,  a 
tractor  is  $4,500,  a  combine  $7,000,  and  a 
truck  $4,000.  Also,  the  cost  of  labor,  the 
necessary  repairs,  and  fuel  needed  to 
run  this  equipment  and  keep  it  in  con¬ 
dition,  has  climbed  at  the  same  steady 
rate.  With  these  kind  of  prices',-  unless 
we  can  raise  a  bumper  crop,  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  way  that  we  can  buy  or  re¬ 
place  the  necessary  farm  machinery  that 
wears  out  each  year — and  this  same  situ¬ 
ation  is  bound  to  create  more  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacturing  areas.  If  we 
are  to  pay  these  increased  prices  for 
maintenance  and  production,  we  main¬ 
tain  that  a  fai'mer  should  have  not  less 
than  100  percent  of  parity  for  wheat  or 
that  portion  of  any  agricultural  crop  that 
is  consumed  by  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Any  businessman  must  necessarily  take 
a  calculated  risk  in  running  any  enter¬ 
prise — however,  the  risk  the  farmer  runs 
is  doubled  by  the  constant  change  of 
weather.  If  the  farmer  is  wiped  out  by 


any  of  the  varying  conditions,  he  must 
replace  equipment,  seed,  and  labor. 
Where  is  he  to  turn  for  the  help  he 
needs?  The  farmer  always  has  been,  is 
now  and  always  will  be  the  backbone  of 
our  Nation. 

A  great  many  fai-mers  of  my  area  who 
are  vastly  dissatisfied  with  the  sliding 
scale  of  parity  as  it  is  administered  to¬ 
day  would  like  to  try  this  domestic-parity 
bill  for  wheat.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,' 
I  urge  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  domestic -parity 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  during 
the  85th  Congi’ess  and  their  authors  is 
impressive  indeed.  Measures  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  plan  have 
been  introduced  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  fi’om  both  bodies,  from 
the  great  States  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  New  Mexico. 

I  estimate  conservatively,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  75  percent  of  the  people  in  my  dis¬ 
tinct  are  friendly  toward  the  domestic- 
parity  plan  for  wheat;  and,  personally, 
I  think  it  will  do  more  to  stabilize  the 
economy  of  my  district  than  anything 
else  this  Congress  can  do.  We  must  have 
a  farm  program,  Mr.  Speaker.  Without 
a  domestic  parity  wheat  section,  I  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  support  the 
remainder  of  the”bill. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  suppoi't  of  H.  R.  12954  the  bill  that 
has  been  reported  by  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  to  attempt  to  give  the 
farmer  his  fair  share  of  the  Nation’s  in¬ 
come,  and  to  protect  the  consumer  by 
making  available  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  the  grocei-y  basket  at  a  fair  price. 
I  reserve  the  right,  of  coui'se,  to  vote  for 
any  amendments,  which  I  think  will  im¬ 
prove  the  legislation. 

There  are  some  features  of  this  omni¬ 
bus  agricultural  bill,  frankly,  that  I 
would  prefer  not  to  see  in  the  bill.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feels 
that  we  cannot  do  anything  at  all  about 
the  problem  of  the  farmer  and  that  we 
ought  to  just  sit  idly  by  and  let  nature 
take  its  course.  In  this  instance  to  let 
nature  take  its  course  will  mean  the  ul¬ 
timate  destruction  of  the  American 
farmer  as  we  have  known  him  in  the 
history  of  Amei’ica  from  colonial  times 
to  our  present  era  of  greatness.  There¬ 
fore,  in  this  proposed  legislation  I,  along 
with  each  of  you,  I  assume,  have  had  to 
take  some  of  the  bitter  with  the  sweet. 
I  want  to  repeat  again,  however,  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  House  passes  it  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority. 

The  main  features  of  H.  R.  12954  ex¬ 
tend  for  1  year  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  and 
adds  what  we  might  term  certain  refine¬ 
ments  to  the  bill,  and  it  proposes  new 
legislation  for  the  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  of  l’ice,  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  milk, 
corn,  and  other  feed  grains. 

I  realize  that  this  act  does  not  cover 
all  agricultural  commodities,  but  upon 
contemplation,  I  think  it  could  be  proved 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
total  income  of  the  American  farmer  is 
covered  by  this  bill.  For  example,  there 
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is  a  new  program  for  corn  and  other  feed 
grains.  This  program,  in  my  opinion, 
if  passed,  would  enable  the  livestock  pro¬ 
ducer  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  his  live¬ 
stock  and  at  the  same  time  will  result 
in  prices  that  are  fair  to  the  consumer. 
At  the  present  time,  our  farmers  are  en¬ 
joying  good  prices  for  hogs  and  cattle. 
However,  I  make  this  direful  prediction — 
that  unless  we  pass  this  corn  and  feed 
grain  bill,  next  year  at  this  time  our  cat¬ 
tle  and  hog  prices  will  be  depressed.  I 
hold  to  the  view  with  I  believe  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  committee,  that  cheap  feed 
grains  mean  cheap  livestock  prices. 
From  prese.nt  indications  we  are  going 
to  have  an  overwhelming  abundance  of 
feed  grains  for  this  year,  and  unless  a 
new  program  is  attempted  to  keep  the 
production  of  these  grains  in  line  with 
consumption,  we  are  going  to  have  the 
grains  fed  to  more  and  more  livestock 
and  this,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  much 
heavier  marketings  of  livestock  and,  in 
jmy  opinion,  will  depress  prices.  So  let 
it  be  stated  in  no  vague  terms  that  the 
livestock  producer,  and  he  represents  a 
great  segment  of  American  agriculture, 
Jias  a  vital  issue  in  this  program. 

1  Now,  I  think  this  point  should  be 
stressed  also,  and  that  is  that  one  fea¬ 
ture  that  is  emphasized  in  H.  R.  12954 
is  the  democratic  process  of  permitting 
the  farmers,  themselves,  to  vote  on  these 
new  programs.  In  the  instance  of  sev¬ 
eral  commodities,  alternative  programs 
are  given.  The  committee  has  worked 
for  months  to  try  to  give  the  farmer  a 
choice  to  be  decided  on  in  this  demo¬ 
cratic  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  emphasized  over  and  over 
again  that  the  welfare  of  the  consumer 
has  constantly  been  in  the  thinking  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Another  thing  about  H.  R.  12954  which 
is  particularly  appealing  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  it  proposes  to  put  the  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  are  in  such 
great  abundance  in  America  today  in  the 
hands  of  American  consumers,  and  in 
export  trade,  rather  than  pile  these  com¬ 
modities  in  Government  warehouses  to 
"radd  to  the  present  terrific  cost  of  stor¬ 
age.  I  sincerely  believe,  no  matter  what 
the  guesses  are  by  those  who  oppose  this 
bill,  that  its  enactment  will  result  in  less 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  I  think 
this  proposed  legislation  that  we  are 
considering  is  economically  sound,  and 
will  mean  a  much  better  agricultural 
program  at  less  expense. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who 
oppose  this  legislation  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  something  has  to  be 
done  to  aid  the  American  farmer.  If 
we  are  opposed  to  this  legislation,  what 
is  the  alternative  suggestion?  I  have 
little  patience  with  those  who  constantly 
point  with  alarm  at  weaknesses  in  a  pro¬ 
gram,  but  do  not  have  the  ability  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  alternative  that  will  be  better 
and  that  will  solve  the  terrible  plight 
of  the  American  farmer.  In  the  report 
of  the  committee  which  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  you  have  read,  in  discussing  the 
plight  of  the  farmer,  these  points  are 
emphasized : 

Our  total  population  consumed  11  per¬ 
cent  more  farm-produced  foods,  includ¬ 
ing  more  meats  and  other  animal  prod¬ 


ucts,  in  1957,  than  in  1952,  yet  our  farm¬ 
ers  received  $600  million  less  for  that 
larger  volume  in  1957  than  for  the  more 
limited  volume  in  1952.  And,  in  con¬ 
trast,  consumers  paid  food  processors 
and  marketing  middlemen  $6.1  billion, 
or  25  percent  more  in  1957  than  in  1952, 
for  hauling,  processing,  and  handling 
the  food  between  the  farm  gate  and  the 
retail  counter. 

Thus,  in  5  years — comparing  1957  with 
1952 — we  have  witnessed  these  deteri¬ 
orating  circumstances  in  agriculture: 

Total  farm  production — including  fi¬ 
ber  and  other  nonfood  crops — up  6  per¬ 
cent  in  spite  of  record  carryovers. 

Farm  prices,  down  16  percent. 

Farm  parity  ratio,  down  18  percentage 
points. 

Realized  net  farm  income,  down  19 
percent,  lowest  point  since  1942, 

Purchasing  power  of  that  farm  income, 
down  23  percent,  lowest  since  1940. 

Farm  debt  at  a  record  high,  above  $20 
billion. 

Farm  population  declined  12  percent, 
from  24,283,000  in  1952  to  20,396,000  in 
1957. 

In  1952,  net  income  per  farm  in  the 
United  States  averaged  $2,789. 

In  1957,  5  years  later,  net  income  per 
farm  had  dropped  to  $2,496.  In  contrast 
the  income  of  the  average  nonfarm  fam¬ 
ily  of  3  persons  increased  from  $5,499  in 
1952,  to  $3,135  in  1957. 

In  1957,  the  returns  to  all  farm  work¬ 
ers  for  their  labor  and  management 
reached  a  low  of  69  cents  an  hour,  while 
the  average  wage  of  industrial  workers 
reached  a  high  of  $2.07  an  hour. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  irrefutable 
facts.  These  are  the  problems  that  we 
must  face.  If  we  are  opposed  to  the 
pending  legislation,  what  do  we  propose 
to  take  care  of  the  proper  claims  of  the 
20  million  farm  people  in  America  repre¬ 
senting  .  between  4  and  5  million  fami¬ 
lies?  Do  we  want  to  save  the  small 
farmer?  Are  we  interested  in  the  largest 
single  small  private  enterprise  system  re¬ 
maining  in  America;  namely,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  American  farms?  I  am  one  who 
wants  to  try  and  save  the  small  Ameri¬ 
can  farm.  The  critics  of  this  proposed 
legislation  will  probably  point  out  that 
with  all  of' our  expenditures,  the  small 
family  farmer  is  still  in  a  critical  con¬ 
dition.  May  I,  in  turn,  however,  suggest 
that  if  it  were  not  for  our  agricultural 
programs  he  would  not  even  be  in  exist¬ 
ence?  Although  his  lot  at  the  present 
time  is  deplorable,  he  would  simply  be 
nonexistent  if  it  were  not  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  programs  that  we  have  had  in 
the  past.  I  want  to  save  the  American 
family  farm.  I  want  to  make  it  possible 
for  one  man  to  continue  owning,  operat¬ 
ing,  and  living  on  his  farm  unit.  I  feel 
that  this  is  one  of  the  safest  guards 
against  the  encroachment  of  commu¬ 
nism.  It  is  interesting  to  note  "that  in 
Russia  and  in  Poland,  the  greatest  re¬ 
sistance  to  state  dictatorship  has  always 
been  by  the  independent,  rugged  indi¬ 
vidual  that  we  call  the  farmer.  Well,  I 
repeat  again,  if  we  are  opposed  to  this 
legislation,  what  alternative  do  we  have? 
I,  for  one,  intend  to  support  H.  R.  12954 
because,  to  put  it  bluntly,  I  see  no 
alternative. 


To  those  who  are  interested  in  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  that  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  omnibus  bill,  may  I  re¬ 
mind  you  that  such  great  programs  as 
the  use  of  section  32  funds,  marketing 
agreements,  the  sugar  program,  and 
other  great  agricultural  programs,  are 
still  on  the  statute  books,  and  will,  I 
hope,  by  the  positive  action  of  a  great 
majority  of  us,  continue  on  the  statute 
books. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  on  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  which  is  known  as  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Operations  Subcommittee. 
In  this  capacity,  I  am  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  12954  that 
concern  Public  Law  480.  As  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  aware,  in  1953 
and  early  1954,  there  were  vast  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  accumulating  in  Govern¬ 
ment  warehouses  and  it  was  believed 
that  new  approaches  should  be  used  to 
get  rid  of  these  surpluses.  One  of  the 
proposals,  and  it  later  became  law,  was 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  which  is  now 
widely  known  as  Public  Law  480.  At  the 
time  Public  Law  480  was  enacted,  the 
investment  in  commodities  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  totaled 
about  $6  billion,  and  this  accumulation 
rose  sharply  to  $8.2  billion  2  years  later. 
By  that  time.  Public  Law  480  began  to 
have  its  full  effect,  and  the  CCC  invest¬ 
ment  in  agricultural  surpluses  has  been 
reduced  by  nearly  $1.4  billion. 

Public  Law  480  provides  for  construc¬ 
tive  means  to  use  commodities.  Under 
title  I  there  is  the  authority  to  sell  sur¬ 
pluses  for  foreign  currency.  Heretofore, 
these  foreign  currencies  have  been  used 
for  11  different  uses,  detailed  as  follows: 
Agricultural  market  development;  for 
our  supplemental  stockpile ;  for  common 
defense;  for  purchase  of  goods  for  other 
countries;  for  grants  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment;  for  loans  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  ;  for  payment  of  United  States  obli¬ 
gations;  for  loans  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments;  international  educational  ex¬ 
change;  translation  of  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals;  for  American  sponsored  schools 
and  centers. 

An  amount  not  to  exceed  $4  billion 
has  been  available  for  title  I.  H.  R. 
12954,  now,  increases  that  amount  to 
$5.5  billion,  and  adds  other  uses  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies,  such  as  the  acquisition 
by  purchase,  lease,  rental,  or  otherwise, 
of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds 
abroad  for  United  States  Government 
use,  including  offices,  residence  quarters, 
community  and  other  facilities,  and  for 
construction,  repair,  alteration  and  fur¬ 
nishing  of  such  buildings  and  facilities; 
for  financing  trade-fair  participation 
and  related  activities;  for  financing  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  in  consultation  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  and  other  in¬ 
terested  agencies,  programs  {outside  the 
United  States  for  the  analysis  and  eval¬ 
uation  of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  materials  to  determine  whether 
they  would  provide  information  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  scientific  significance  in  the 
United  States,  and  whether  such  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  materials  are  of 
cultural  or  educational  significance;  and 
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for  the  financing  of  programs  for  the 
interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Exchange  Act  of  1948;  and  for 
providing  assistance  by  grant  or  other¬ 
wise  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in 
foreign  countries  of  established  schools, 
colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  spon¬ 
sored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  to  carry  on  pro¬ 
grams  of  vocational,  professional,  scien¬ 
tific,  technological,  or  general  education; 
and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in 
American  studies  or  American  educa¬ 
tional  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs 
in  American  studies. 

Title  n  of  the  Public  Law  480  author¬ 
izes  the  President  to  act  quickly  to  do¬ 
nate  commodities  abroad  to  meet  emer¬ 
gency  situations  such  as  those  resulting 
from  famine,  flood,  and  drought. 

Title  III  of  the  law  authorizes  the 
donation  of  commodities  for  relief  use 
at  home  and  for  similar  use  abroad 
through  programs  conducted  by  United 
States  voluntary  relief  agencies,  and  also 
emphasizes  the  program  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  commodities  for  strategic  and  other 
materials.  In  H.  R.  12954,  there  are  pro¬ 
posals  to  strengthen  the  barter  trans¬ 
actions  under  title  III,  which  have  al¬ 
most  stopped. 

Exports  of  United  States  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  under  Public  Law  480  from  1954 
through  1958  up  until  June  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  title  I,  $2,065,000,000;  title  II,  $337 
million;  title  III  for  barter,  $910  million; 
donations,  $622  million — or  making  a 
total  of  $3,934,000,000. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  as¬ 
pects  of  Public  Law  480  which  I  hope 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  study 
thoroughly  this  next  year.  For  example, 
the  law  is  administered  by  a  great  mix¬ 
ture  of  Government  agencies.  In  my 
opinion,  there  should  be  a  more  central 
direction  of  the  program.  Another 
problem  that  certainly  causes  me  much 
worry  is  the  vast  accumulation  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  in  the  hands  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  healthy 
for  America  to  have  that  great  amount 
of  power  over  foreign  governments  by 
an  accumulation  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  a  foreign  government’s  cur¬ 
rency.  I  think  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  dispose  of  these  currencies  in 
such  a  way  that  will  be  helpful  to 
America,  and  that  will  also  be  helpful 
to  our  friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  one  aspect  of  Public 
Law  480  which  I  think  should  be  greatly 
enlarged,  and  that  is  the-  provisions 
under  title  III  which  enable  us  to  do¬ 
nate  commodities  for  relief  use  at  home 
and  for  similar  use  abroad. 

There  is  no  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
one  single  American  to  go  hungry.  In 
fact,  under  title  III  of  Public  Law  480 
we  are  making  food  available  at  the 
present  time  literally  to  millions  of  our 
people  in  family  units,  in  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions;  and  if  the  need  arises,  mil¬ 
lions  more  can  be  fed.  Quite  frequently 
a  friend  of  mine  will  say  to  me,  “Why 
should  we  help  those  people  abroad 
when  we  have  hungry  people  at  home?” 
I  want  to  repeat  again  that  there  is  no 


excuse  for  one  single  person  in  America 
being  deprived  of  food.  The  plenty  of 
American  agriculture  is  available  under 
title  III  through  programs  administered 
jointly  by  the  several  States,  and  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  America. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  greatly  ex¬ 
panding  use  of  America’s  agricultural 
abundance  to  feed  needy  people  abroad. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  a  most 
stimulating  book  by  John  Gunther  en¬ 
titled  “Inside  Russia  Today.”  In  this 
timely  book,  Mr.  Gunther  says: 

Agriculture  is  by  far  the  sorest  spot  in 
Russia.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  lives  just  as  czarist 
Russia  did,  predominantly  on  the  land.  At 
least  half  the  total  population  is  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
peasant,  not  Khrushchev,  is  king.  Indus¬ 
trialization,  scientific  power,  military 
strength,  education,  all  depend  basically  on 
what  wealth  the  dark  masses  on  the  land 
will,  or  will  not,  produce. 

America  is  simply  not  using  our  vast 
agricultural  production  to  win  this  cold 
war  in  the  complete  dramatic  sense  that 
we  ought.  We  have  the  vehicle  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  title  III.  This  relief  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  approved,  and  has  been 
approved,  by  the  American  people.  This 
program  to  which  I  refer  of  distributing 
our  agricultural  surplus  to  hungry  peo¬ 
ple  abroad  is  carried  out  by  22  approved 
nonprofit  American  voluntary  relief  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  certain  of  our  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations.  These 
agencies  reach  more  than  100  million 
persons  in  most  of  the  free  world.  When 
'we  distribute  food  through  these  agen¬ 
cies  it  is  on  a  person-to-person  basis. 
The  recipient  knows  that  the  gift  comes 
from  the  American  people.  There  is  no 
better  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people  in  the  cold  war 
than  to  feed  them  when  they  are  hun¬ 
gry.  Out  of  the  approximately  3  billion 
people  in  the  world,  there  are  a  billion 
who  do  not  even  get  one  square  meal  a 
day.  In  tragic  China,  an  informant  re¬ 
cently  told  me  that  probably  only  10 
percent  of  the  people  of  China  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  type  of  government 
is  in  power  in  that  country.  Ninety 
pei’cent  of  the  people  still  have  as  their 
chief  concern  the  getting  of  enough  food 
to  live.  Now,  I  am  not  proposing  a  care¬ 
less  squandering  of  our  agricultural  sur¬ 
plus  so  as  to  help  our  enemies.  But  I 
do  say  that  we  ought  to  expand  this 
program  under  title  III  to  help  us  win 
the  cold  war.  Why  not  a  dramatic  air¬ 
lift  in  any  friendly  area  of  the  world 
when  famine  is  threatened?  It  doesn’t 
cost  much,  Mr.  Speaker.  Many,  many 
millions  of  our  friendly  allies  can  be  fed 
for  just  the  price  of  several  extra  bomb¬ 
ers.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  reduce 
our  military  strength,  but  surely  as  we 
view  the  methods  to  win  this  cold  war  in 
the  broad  perspective  of  the  needs  of 
the  world,  I  repeat  again  that  we  have 
not  used  our  great  agricultural  abun¬ 
dance  to  the  extent  that  we  should. 

In  the  administration  of  title  I  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to 
deal  with  governments.  We  should  deal 
with  governments.  Our  approach  should 
be  on  a  government-to-government 
basis.  In  the  distribution  of  food  under 
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title  III,  however,  through  the  help  of 
our  voluntary  agencies,  we  distribute  this 
food  on  a  person-to-person  basis.  No 
local  politician  can  subvert  the  meaning 
of  the  gift.  The  gift  is  on  the  basis  of 
friendship  of  the  American  people  to 
the  people  of  the  friendly  country.  The 
gift  is  on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  ideals 
of  America,  ideals  that  are  too  often  cyn¬ 
ically  regarded  by  other  nations  in  the 
world.  I  certainly  intend  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  my  power  to  see  a  more  effective 
use  of  title  III  to  help  us  win  the  cold 
war. 

Dr.  R.  Norris  Wilson,  the  executive 
director  of  the  central  department  of  the  , 
Church  World  Service,  New  York,  is 
quoted  in  a  report  by  the  other  body  as 
saying: 

Our  estimate  is  that  it  is  possible  on 
the  average  to  distribute  250  pounds  of  food 
for  $1.00  in  cost  to  the  American  church¬ 
man,  and  in  many  cases,  much  more  than 
250  pounds  per  dollar. 

Churches  do  not  regard  America’s  plenty 
as  an  embarrassment,  but  believe  it  to  be  a 
gift  of  a  wise,  loying,  and  extravagantly  gen¬ 
erous  providence  to  the  American  people  in 
order  precisely  that  we  can  help  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  needy  people  of  the  worlds- 
at  this  turbulent  stage  of  history.  *  *  *  | 

Pats  and  oils  are  probably  the  single^ 
greatest  need  at  the  moment  in  many  areas. 
And  if  corn  oil,  or  other  grain  derivative 
oils,  could  be  made  available  to  the  program, 
it  would  strengthen  it  immeasurably.  I  am 
informed  that- on  the  first  day  of  June  1957 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
take  title  to  approximately  40  million  bushels 
of  soybeans,  which  would  yield  approxi¬ 
mately  180,000  short  tons  of  soybean  oil. 
This  is  a  resource  which  would  immeasur¬ 
ably  enrich  this  program  if  some  part  of  it 
could  be  made  available. 

We  have  programs  overseas  and  small  sup¬ 
plies  of  such  oils  as  are  available  are  actually 
doled  out,  almost  drop  by  drop,  for  medicinal 
purposes,  because  of  the  shortage.  *  *  * 

The  total  number  of  persons  reached 
through  the  distribution  facilities  of  Church 
World  Service  overseas  is  approximately  25 
million  to  30  million  annually.  Careful  com¬ 
mittee  scrutiny  is  given  to  the  list  of  needy 
persons  and  every  pound  of  food  is  given 
directly  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  This 
program  is  a  decisive  and  helpful  means  to ^ 
world  peace.  .  ■ 

Thus,  we  have  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  great  nonprofit  voluntary 
relief  organizations  speaking  out  for  this 
program.  Surely  the  people  in  America, 
through  all  of  our  various  denomina¬ 
tional  faiths  will  want  to  have  a  greater 
part  in  carrying  on  this  humanitarian 
program. 

Time  is  limited,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  will 
conclude  by  saying  again  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  American  farmer  need  to  be 
solved.  We  cannot  solve  these  problems 
by  being  negative  only  and  pointing  out 
the  loopholes  in  any  proposed  new  agri¬ 
cultural  program.  I  intend  to  be  positive 
in  my  approach,  so  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  H.  R.  12954,  and  I  reserve  for  myself, 
of  course,  the  right  to  vote  for  any  better 
program  for  the  American  farmer  and 
the  consumer  when  such  a  program  is 
offered  to  us. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  constrained  to  vote 
against  the  granting  of  a  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill — » 
H.  R.  12954. 
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While  the  need  for  far-reaching, 
sound  farm  legislation  is  self  evident,  the 
bill  that  is  now  about  to  be  presented 
to  us  seems  to  me  to  be  so  complex,  so 
confusing,  and  so  burdened  with  regu¬ 
lations  as  to  be  nearly  impossible  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  also  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  bill  is,  in  its  present  form, 
even  impossible  of  explanation  by  many 
of  the  members  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  itself.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  com¬ 
modity  groups  and  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  not  to  mention  the  individual 
farmers,  could  possibly  work  with  it. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  sincere  desire  to  write  a  bill  attempt¬ 
ing  to  aid  several  important  segments  of 
our  farm  economy  at  once,  but,  in  view 
of  the  immediate  necessity  for  extending 
the  school  milk  program  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  commonly  called  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  both  of  which  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  both  of  which 
are  most  worthy  of  extension,  we  might 
better  now  take  separate  action  to  ac¬ 
complish  those  results,  and  then,  when 
time  is  not  so  short,  come  back  to  a  prop¬ 
erly  deliberate  consideration  of  H.  R. 
12954.  It  would  also  be  my  hope  that 
the  Agriculture  Committee  could  use  the 
intervening  time  to  perfect  and  clarify 
its  bill  and  even  perhaps  remove  some  of 
the  features  therefrom  that  several  of 
our  farm  organizations,  notably  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  have  found  to 
be  objectionable.  Certainly,  in  justice 
to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  further 
study  seems  required  if  the  untried  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  bill  are  to  have  any  change 
of  contributing  to  the  solution  of  our 
-  agricultural  difficulties. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.  R.  12954  sets  up  a  new  3-year  pro¬ 
gram  providing  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  in  1959,  1960,  and  1961  at  no  less 
than  the  requirements  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  export — approximately 
17,700,000  acres  in  1959 — and  authorizes 
each  cotton  farmer  a  choice  between  (a) 
l  remaining  within  his  original  allotment 
and  receiving  price  supports  in  1959  at 
the  1958  level,  in  1960  at  80  percent  of 
parity,  and  in  1861  at  75  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  or  (b)  planting  up  to  33  %  percent 
above  his  original  allotment  and  receiv¬ 
ing  price  supports  on  all  cotton  he  pro¬ 
duces  at  not  less  than  60  percent  of 
parity,  the  exact  level  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  4- 
acre  minimum  allotment  provisions  of 
the  present  law  would  be  continued. 

H.  R.  12954  would  extend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act — Public  Law  480 — and  authorize  sale 
of  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in  farm  prod¬ 
ucts^  The  bill  directs  an  expanded  barter 
program.  H.  R.  12954  would  make  use  of 
foreign  currencies,  obtained  in  the  sale 
abroad  of  agricultural  commodities,  for 
sites  and  buildings  abroad,  trade  fair 
participation,  and  related  activities, 
translation  of  foreign  scientific  publica¬ 
tions,  an  expanded  educational  exchange 
program,  public  health  activities,  and 
operation  of  American  colleges  and  other 
schools  in  foreign  countries.  This  bill 
_  permits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 


set  price  supports  for  rice  at  between  75 
and  90  percent  of  parity,  continues  the 
National  Wool  Act  until  March  31,  1962, 
permits  the  wheat  producers  to  vote  on 
the  present  program  or  a  substitute  pro¬ 
gram,  permits  the  dairy  farmers  to 
choose  between  the  present  support  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  new  3-year  program,  and 
provides  for  feed  grain  producers  to 
choose  between  discarding  all  supports 
or  accepting  two  alternative  programs. 
This  bill  would  continue  the  special 
school  milk  program,  and  the  programs 
for  donation  of  dairy  products  to  the 
armed  services  and  veterans’  hospitals 
for  3  additional  years,  and  extends  the 
donation  program  to  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

While  it  is  indicated  in  the  committee 
report  that  H.  R.  12954  will  improve  the 
income  of  producers  of  a  number  of 
major  crops,  it  is  also  stated  that  the 
bill  does  not  restore  a  full  parity  posi¬ 
tion  to  agriculture  such  as  prevailed 
for  the  11  consecutive  years  from  1942  to 
1952.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  the 
committee  is  set  forth  on  page  3  of  the 
report,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  bill  is 
written  in  the  shadows  of  Presidential 
vetoes.  The  committee  report  continues 
by  stating  as  follows : 

This  bill,  therefore,  represents  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  administration’s  policy  of 
constantly  lowering  farm  prices  on  the  one 
hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  often  expressed 
objective  of  the  Congress  to  maintain  agri¬ 
culture  on  a  parity  with  other  areas  of  the 
general  economic  structure.  While  it  does 
not  bring  back  a  completely  equitable  price 
position  for  agriculture,  it  rejects  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  proposition  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  be  given  a  completely 
free  hand  to  reduce  price  supports  as  low 
as  60  percent  of  parity,  where  now  the  legal 
minimum  is  75  percent  of  parity. 

With  respect  to  cotton,  the  report  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 
for  1959  domestic  consumption  plus  ex¬ 
ports  would  equal  about  13  million  bales, 
resulting  in  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1959  of  approximately  17,- 
770,000  acres.  This  compares  with  an 
acreage  allotment  of  approximately  17,- 
390,000  acres  for  1958.  It  is  my  belief 
that  cotton  acreage  which  is  not  used 
in  any  county  should  be  made  available 
for  reallocation  within  the  county,  and 
that  such  acreage  as  may  not  be  reallo¬ 
cated  within  the  county  should  be  made 
available  within  the  State. 

It  is  stated  in  the  committee  report 
that  those  farmers  who  elect  to  stay 
within  the  acreage  allotment  will  re¬ 
ceive  price  support  in  1959  at  not  less 
than  the  percentage  of  parity  applicable 
to  the  1958  crop,  which  is  currently  esti¬ 
mated  at  83  to  84  percent.  In  1960  the 
price  support  would  be  not  less  than  80 
percent  of  parity,  and  in  1961  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  parity. 

The  real  test  of  the  adequacy  of  any 
farm  program  is  whether  its  provisions 
will  permit  the  farmer  to  receive  his 
fair  share  of  income.  It  is  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  have  acreage  allotments 
which  are  fixed  so  low  that  the  small 
farmer  is  permitted  to  merely  exist 
rather  than  to  utilize  his  best  efforts  in 
supporting  himself  and  his  family.  I 
have  repeatedly  introduced  legislation  to 
increase  thesq  acreage  allotments  for  the 


small  cotton  farmers.  The  editor  of  a 
county  newspaper  in  the  district  which 
I  represent  recently  wrote  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  in  his  county  had  been  re¬ 
duced  from  25,242  acres  in  1950  to  5,500 
acres  in  1958.  The  editor  of  this  news¬ 
paper  states  that  the  people  who  for¬ 
merly  prepared  land,  planted  and  culti¬ 
vated  the  crop  have  to  eat,  as  do  those 
who  did  the  harvesting,  and  that  there 
are  not  enough  jobs  in  industry  to  absorb 
these  workers  who  were  geared  to  a  cot¬ 
ton  economy.  He  further  states  that 
these  people  who  did  the  work  spent 
money  for  food,  clothing  and  automo¬ 
biles  which  they  will  not  spend  under 
these  reduced  acreages. 

I  have  stated  on  previous  occasions 
that  the  conditions  which  prevail  on  the 
farm  are  ultimately  reflected  in  the  en¬ 
tire  national  economy.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  agriculture  serves  as  the 
basis  for  35  percent  to  40  percent  of  the 
jobs  of  all  workers  in  this  country — 
even  though  only  12  percent  of  the  people 
make  their  living  directly  from  the  farm, 
and  that  United  States  farmers  purchase 
about  $17  billion  worth  of  manufactured 
goods  to  use  in  production  each  year. 
It  is  significant  that  the  industries  from 
which  farmers  draw  great  quantities  of 
supplies  for  production  purposes  are  at 
present  the  ones  suffering  rather  severe 
economic  recession.  Agriculture  has 
suffered  from  declining  sales  and  in¬ 
creasing  costs  f6r  6  years,  and  farm  pro¬ 
duction  expenses  have  gone  up  while  cash 
sales  have  dropped.  Of  the  50,000  farm 
units  lost  in  Georgia  between  1940  and 
1954,  the  big  decrease  came  in  the  farms 
having  less  than  100  acres. 

The  committee  report  points  out  that 
our  total  population  consumed  11  per¬ 
cent  more  farm-produced  goods  in  1957 
than  in  1952,  yet  our  farmers  received 
$600  million  less  for  that  larger  volume 
of  production  in  1957  than  for  the  more 
limited  volume  in  1952.  During  the  past 
5  years  farm  prices  have  gone  down  16 
percent,  the  farm  parity  ratio  has 
dropped  18  percentage  points,  the  re¬ 
alized  net  farm  income  has  dropped  19 
percent  to  the  lowest  point  since  1942, 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  that  farm 
income  is  down  23  percent  to  the  lowest 
point,  since  1940,  and  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  has  declined  12  percent.  In  1957, 
the  returns  to  all  farmworkers  for  their 
labor  and  management  reached  a  low  of 
69  cents  per  hour,  while  the  average 
wage  of  the  industrial  workers  reached  a 
high  of  $2.07  an  hour.  Farm  debt  has 
reached  a  record  high  of  $20  billion,  and 
the  average  income  per  farm  has  dropped 
from  $2,789  to  $2,496  during  the  past  5- 
year  period,  during  which  period  there 
has  been  an  overall  inflated  economy. 
Although  the  number  of  consumers  sup¬ 
ported  by  1  farmworker  has  doubled 
from  10  in  the  1930’s  to  more  than  20 
today,  the  rewards  to  the  farmer  have 
constantly  declined.  While  some  of  us 
would  commend  the  farmer  for  a  job 
well  done  and  look  to  the  resulting  op¬ 
portunities  ahead  for  our  ever-increas¬ 
ing  population  in  this  period  of  scien¬ 
tific  advancement,  there  are  others  who 
would  adjust  the  agricultural  imbalances 
of  the  present  and  repay  the  farmers  for 
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their  productive  achievements  by  eject¬ 


ing  them  from  the  land. 

The  cotton  farmer  has  employed  effi¬ 
cient  methods  to  increase  his  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  substantially,  but  has  been 
placed  in  a  position  of  planting  small 
acreage  and  of  purchasing  his  supplies 
and  family  needs  in  a  highly  subsidized 
and  inflated  economy.  The  means  must 
be  found  to  secure  for  the  farmer  his 
fair  share  of  income.  Considerable 
thought  has  recently  been  given  to  a 
price  system  for  cotton  which  would 
equal  100  percent  of  parity  on  domestic 
sales  and  permit  the  farmer  to  compete 
in  the  world  market  on  nondomestic 
sales.  This  program  has  been  suggested 
by  many  people,  including  Senator  Tal- 
madge  of  my  State.  If  we  could  secure 
this  program  it  would  be  better  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  suggested,  and  it 
would  not  cost  the  Government  any  more 
than,  if  as  much  as,  the  current  agricul¬ 
tural  program. 

The  current  farm  situation  requires 
not  only  our  best  efforts  in  the  passage 
of  legislation,  but  a  more  determined  ef¬ 
fort  and  optimistic  approach  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  agricultural  programs. 
Solutions  to  these  problems  are  not  to 
be  found  through  devoting  the  total 
effort  to  worrying  over  so-called  unman¬ 
ageable  surpluses  or  urging  farmers  to 
move  off  of  the  farms.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  devote  more  administrative 
effort  to  the  question  of  why  the  United 
States  has  lost  its  foreign  cotton  markets 
at  a  time  when  the  world  population 
and  consumption  have  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  at  a  time  when  this  Nation 
has  been  negotiating  numerous  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  nations  and  furnish¬ 
ing  substantial  aid  to  other  nations. 

Indications  are  that  farm  surpluses 
would  not  be  a  problem  if  substantially 
increased  efforts  were  devoted  to  find¬ 
ing  new  uses  for  agricultural  products. 
The  Commission  on  Increased  Industrial 
Use  of  Agricultural  Products  recently  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Congress  that  farm-pro¬ 
duced  materials  can  be  modified,  tailored 
to  particular  needs,  taken  apart,  and  re¬ 
combined  to  make  new  products  with 
new  properties.  The  Commission’s  re¬ 
port  outlined  106  broad  fields  of  research 
and  development,  including  hundreds  of 
product  uses,  that  seem  to  promise  fruit¬ 
ful  results.  As  I  have  previously  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  small  ex¬ 
penditures  for  agricultural  utilization  re¬ 
search  are  grossly  inadequate. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  committee 
report  would  place  increased  emphasis 
upon  achieving  more  tangible  results  un¬ 
der  the  barter  program.  In  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  program  it  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  and  at  times  suspended.  The 
barter  program  presents  the  opportunity 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
utilize  its  efforts  in  the  interest  of  in¬ 
creased  agricultural  sales.  The  commit¬ 
tee  report  concludes  that  the  action  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  placing 
upon  potential  barter  contractors  the 
burden  of  proving  that  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  disposed  of  by  them 
under  the  program  would  not  interfere 
with  dollar  sales  is  a  major  device  used 
by  the  Department  to  curtail  the  barter 
program.  The  committee  report  further 


indicates  that  the  areas  of  the  free  world 
into  which  surpluses  may  be  moved  have 
been  restricted  by  certificates  of  addi¬ 
tionality,  and  that  the  language  in  the 
bill  is  designed  to  remove  this  roadblock. 
It  is  also  stated  in  the  report  that  there 
is  evidence  that  many  barter  transac¬ 
tions  which  would  have  disposed  of  very 
substantial  quantities  of  agricultural 
surpluses  have  not  been  made  because 
of  the  Department’s  insistence  that  the 
material  to  be  received  in  exchange  could 
not  be  processed  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  barter  program  has 
been  administered  on  a  more  restrictive 
basis  than  was  intended  by  the  Congress, 
and  this  bill  clearly  indicates  that  great¬ 
er  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
barter  program  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  belief  that  solutions  to.  farm 
problems  must  be  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  agriculture  is  a  major  and 
continuing  segment  in  our  overall  econ¬ 
omy,  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  of  income,  and  that  it  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  greater  progress  is  to  be 
achieved  through  the  utilization  of  the 
productive  capacities  of  the  farms.  As 
I  have  previously  stated,  I  believe  that 
it  is  imperative  that  there  be  a  more  op¬ 
timistic  approach  to  farming  through  the 
encouragement  of  scientific  development 
to  find  new  uses,  the  encouragement  of 
a  proper  balance  between  agriculture 
and  industry  in  local  areas,  the  recovery 
of  lost  foreign  markets,  the  utilization 
of  existing  laws  and  American  salesman¬ 
ship,  and  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the 
State  Department  and  administrative 
agencies  and  departments. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  must  give  the 
farmers  more  acreage.  Although  this 
bill  gives  the  farmers  some  relief,  it  is 
not  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  see  them 
have.  I  had  hoped  that  we  could  get 
some  more  favorable  legislation  at  this 
session,  but  it  seems  that  H.  R.  12954  is 
the  best  bill  the  committee  could  vote 
out.  We  must  pass  some  farm  program 
at  this  session.  Although  I  am  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  bill,  it  gives  the  farmers 
some  relief,  and  perhaps  tjie  best  pros¬ 
pect  we  have  is  to  pass  this  bill.  I  again 
urge  that  our  agricultural  programs  be 
written  and  administered  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  permit  the  farmers  to  continue 
to  live  on  the  farms,  and  it  is  essential 
that  there  be  adequate  acreage  and  ade¬ 
quate  floor  prices  coupled  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  effort  to  increase  export  sales. 

Mrs.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
12954 — the  farm  bill — is  all-American 
legislation.  I  am  for  it  all  down  the  line. 

This  bill  stands  out  from  the  usual. 
It  transcends  class  legislation.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  designed  to  help  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farm,  it  will  be  of  immeasurable  help 
to  our  economy  as  a  whole :  to  commerce, 
to  industry,  to  science,  and  to  education. 

Minnesota’s  Gov.  Orville  L.  Freeman 
estimates  that  the  passage  of  H.  R.  12954 
would  add  $120  million  to  the  current 
year’s  estimated  farm  income  of  our 
State. 

Dollars  are  a  good  thing  to  have 
around.  But  you  cannot  measure  the 
value  of  this  bill  by  dollars  alone.  You 
must  take  into  consideration  what  it  will 
do  for  human  beings.  i 
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Because  of  this  bill  some  boy  may  have 
a  chance  to  go  to  school,  so  that  he, 
eventually,  may  match  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Mayo  brothers. 

Because  of  this  bill,  a  farm  woman 
may  be  able  to  buy  needed  appliances, 
thus  freeing  her  from  backbreaking 
labor  and  giving  her  a  longer,  more  use¬ 
ful  life.  Because  of  this  bill,  a  family 
farm  which  has  been  literally  cut  out  of 
the  wilderness  may  be  saved  to  that^ 
family  and  give  its  produce  to  more  men 
and  women. 

H.  R.  12954  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  not  all 
I  could  wish  for  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  our  family  farms.  Still, 
it  is  a  wise  bill,  representing  definite  for¬ 
ward  progress.  In  this  respect,  I  believe 
with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  an 
address  prepared,  but  not  delivered,  due 
to  his  untimely  death:  “The  only  limit 
to  our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be 
our  doubts  of  today.” 

Let  us  cease  to  doubt.  Let  us  act. 
Let  us  pass  this  bill  which  will  give  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  family  farm:  the  launching 
point,  the  Cape  Canaveral,  if  you  please, 
of  the  space-surmounting  destiny  of  this 
Nation. 

Our  farmers  deserve  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  12954  for,  as  Daniel  Webster 
declared  on  January  13,  1840: 

When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow. 
The  farmers,  therefore,  are  the  founders  of 
human  civilization. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  5  years,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Benson  has  been  saying  he  would 
not  support  any  farm  program  or  policy 
which  he  believed  was  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

He  has  arrogated  to  himself  all  the 
virtue  and  all  the  sincerity  in  regard  to 
farm  programs.  He  implies  by  all  his 
remarks  that  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
him  is  not  serving  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  Benson  has  always  seemed  to  infer 
his  first  duty  was  to  the  consumer.  He 
further  seemingly  believes  that  he  should 
bankrupt  the  farmer  in  trying  to  dispose 
of  our  surplus  grains. 

Neither  Benson  nor  his  advisers  ever 
quite  seem  to  understand  that  low  prices 
force  the  farmer  to  increase  production 
as  the  farmers’  living  costs  go  higher. 
When  some  of  us  talk  about  a  program 
for  wheat  that  will  force  it  through  regu¬ 
lar  trade  channels,  instead  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bins,  he  points  his  finger  at  us  and 
says  in  effect,  “You  may  be  the  elected 
representatives,  of  the  people,  but  I  am 
appointed  by  the  President,  hence,  I  am 
right  and  you  are  wrong.” 

He  further  has  stated  in  almost  all  his 
speeches,  his  first  concern  must  be  the 
consumer,  “My  duty  is  to  keep  prices 
down.”  There  is  not  an  eighth  grade 
schoolboy  in  America  who  doesn’t  know 
that  food  prices  have  risen  to  an  alltime 
high  while  Secretary  Benson  has  been 
making  speeches  about  keeping  prices 
down  and  at  the  same  time  kicking  the 
farmer. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  unwise  farm 
programs,  but  no  one  yet  of  Mr.  Benson’s 
entourage  has  explained  why  under  his 
policies  and  recommended  veto  that  the 
farmers  share  of  the  consumers  food 
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dollar  has  declined  from  about  51  to  39 
cents  during  his  administration. 

During  recent  weeks  the  Secretary  has 
taken  advantage  of  increased  prices  of 
cattle  and  hogs  and  says,  “Look  what 
I  have  done,”  and  how  the  farm  income 
is  going  up. 

Everyone  knows  that  Secretary  Benson 
had  about  -as  much  to  do  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  livestock  prices  as  did  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Japan.  Drought  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  brought  these  ad¬ 
vances. 

A  common  question  around  the  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
this,'“What  happened  to  the  farm  bloc?” 
Everyone  knows  that  during  the  last  two 
Congresses  the  farm  bloc  is  no  longer  im¬ 
portant.  In  fact  Walter  Reuther,  Jimmy 
Hoffa,  or  almost  any  other  national  la¬ 
bor  boss  has  10  times  as  much  influence 
as  the  so-called  farm  bloc. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  decline 
in  influence?  There  are,  of  course, 
many  reasons,  but  one  of  the  minor  rea¬ 
sons  is  Ezi’a  Taft  Benson.  His  policy  of 
dictating,  suggesting,  directing,  prescrib¬ 
ing,  and  instructing  on  all  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  was  helpful  in  bringing  about  this 
breakup  of  the  farm  bloc. 

The  doctrine  of  Benson,  along  with  a 
loss  in  farm  population  from  30  percent 
of  the  total  United  States  population  to 
13  percent,  is,  of  course,  the  major  cause. 

This  year  we  will  again  produce  a 
bumper  wheat  crop.  All  sorts  of  reasons 
are  given  for  the  surplus  in  wheat.  The 
so-called  wheat  farmer  and  cotton  farm¬ 
er,  as  a  class,  are  suffering  more  from 
the  so-called  surplus  than  any  other 
class  of  farmers. 

We  must  in  thinking  of  the  surplus 
wheat  problem  remember  that  wheat  is 
the  most  widely  cultivated  food  grain  in 
the  world.  And  it  is  also  true  that 
somewhere  throughout  the  world  in  each 
month  of  the  year  wheat  is  being  har¬ 
vested. 

We  in  America  have  three  surplus  food 
grains — wheat,  rice,  and  com.  We 
seemingly  are  appalled  at  these  sur¬ 
pluses,  but  few  seem  to  remember  that 
all  permanent  ancient  civilizations  were 
founded  on  growing  cereals. 

Wheat  established  ancient  Persia, 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  Rome,  and  Greece. 
Rice  was  the  basic  crop  of  ancient 
China,  India,  and  Japan  while  corn,  a 
comparative  newcomer,  was  the  basic 
food  of  the  Inca,  Maya,  and  Aztec  civili¬ 
zations  in  Mexico. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  throughout 
the  world  400  million  acres  of  wheat  are 
planted  each  year  and  in  the  United 
States  we,  by  law,  can  plant  55  million 
acres. 

Throughout  the  years  that  we  have 
had  wheat  programs  passed  by  Congress 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
one  of  the  vital  factors  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity,  namely,  weather.  This  weather 
factor  is  extremely  important.  All  the 
programs  of  marketing  quotas  and  allot¬ 
ments  never  take  this  factor  into  con¬ 
sideration.  An  irrigated  farm  gets  the 
same  allotment  as  one  which  can  only 
,,  raise  a  crop  once  in  3  years  on  the  aver¬ 
age. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  production 
throughout  the  world  wheat  is  an  inter¬ 


national  commodity  and  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  price  changes,  a  difference 
of  one-half  cent  a  bushel  will  many  times 
make  a  sale.  It  is  said  that  for  the  past 
30  years  the  average  world  trade  in 
wheat  averaged  about  820  million  bushels 
a  yeax*. 

The  carryover  of  United  States  stocks 
after  this  year’s  bumper  crop  will  again 
surge  upward.  r 

If  present  programs  in  wheat  are  fol¬ 
lowed  out  the  carryover  will  probably 
increase  each  year.  Therefore,  any  new 
wheat  pi’ogram  should  carefully  consider 
the  effects  of  this  program  on  our  carry¬ 
over  stocks  of  surplus  wheat. 

Many  of  us  who  have  tried  to  under¬ 
stand  and  get  together  a  workable  wheat 
program  believe  very  firmly  that  the  do¬ 
mestic-parity  plan  is  the  solution  to  our 
wheat  surplus.  This  plan,  if  adopted, 
would  not  solve  the  surplus  overnight  or 
this  year,  but  over  a  period  of  years  will 
have  the  desired  results— reduce  the  sur¬ 
plus.  The  basic  reason  why  this  is  a 
good  program  is  that  the  wheat  fai'mers 
will  not  year  by  year  get  reduced  acreage 
and  thereby  less  return  for  their  labors. 
We  know  that  the  90-percent  parity 
formula  did  not  reduce  the  surplus,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  large  segment  of 
wheat  experts  except  Secretary  Benson 
who  firmly  believe  that  the  flexible  price- 
support  formula  will  solve  the  surplus 
problem. 

So  there  is  today  in  this  so-called 
omnibus-farm  bill  a  plan  called  the  do¬ 
mestic-parity  plan — which  we  believe 
means  maximum  production  and  mini¬ 
mum  Government  control,  more  wheat  in 
use,  plus  a  stabilizing  of  the  income  of 
the  wheat  farmer. 

Let  us  take  a  little  closer  look  at  this 
plan. 

At  the  outset  of  any  discussion  of  the 
present  so-called  omnibus  farm  bill,  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  basic  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  wheat  section  of  this  bill 
is  commonly  refei’red  to  as  the  domestic 
pai'ity  plan  for  wheat. 

The  approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
wheatgrower  and  his  surplus  in  this  bill 
is  not  new  because  twice  befoi’e  has  the 
House  passed  this  domestic  parity  plan 
and  the  Senate  has  passed  it  once. 

The  President  2  years  ago  vetoed  a 
fai'm  bill  which  contained  this  domestic 
parity  plan. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  so- 
called  domestic  parity  plan  is  not  some 
new  idea  just  dreamed  up  by  some  indi¬ 
vidual  Congressman  from  a  wheat  State. 
It  can  safely  be  said  it  has  universal  ap¬ 
peal  among  the  wheatgrowers  of  the 
principal  wheatgrowing  States.  As 
proof  of  this  statement  we  find  from  an 
examination  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  that  Members  of  Congress  from 
Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ne¬ 
braska,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Wyoming  and 
New  Mexico  have  introduced  similar 
wheat  domestic  parity  bills. 

According  to  the  present  law  only  55 
million  acres  is  authorized  for  wheat. 

The  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
above  named  States  represent  46,391,000 
acres  of  wheat  allotment.  This  clearly 
indicates  that  a  majority  of  the  wheat- 
growei's  believe  in  this  approach  to  our 


wheat  problems  and  excess  production — 
or  so  many  Members  of  Congress  would 
not  have  introduced  so  many  similax- 
bills. 

A  great  many  reasons  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  why  this  wheat  section  should 
be  stricken  from  the  bill.  It  is  strange 
indeed  to  find  that  the  opposition  to  this 
wheat  section  comes  basically  from  my 
Republican  colleagues  and  it  is  alarm¬ 
ing  to  me  that  their  chief  argument 
against  the  bill  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  will  recom¬ 
mend,  if  the  bill  is  passed  with  the  wheat 
section  in  it,  that  the  bill  be  vetoed. 

It  has  always  been  my  conception  of 
our  Government — until  a  few  years  ago, 
at  least— that  the  Congress  in  their  wis¬ 
dom  enacted  the  laws,  but  that  idea 
seems  to  be  a  bit  old  fashioned  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  idea  prevails  that 
no  bill  should  be  considered  without  prior 
approval  of  the  President.  It  has  become 
almost  a  common  everyday  occurrence 
around  some  members  of  our  commit¬ 
tee  to  always  start  the  discussion  with 
this  query,  “Will  Secretary  Benson  ap¬ 
prove  this?”  or  just  simply,  “What  does 
Benson  think?” 

It  seems  quite  apparent  with  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  writing  legislation  as  far 
as  States  rights  is  concerned,  and  also 
interpreting  all  anticommunism  laws  in 
favor  of  the  Communists,  that  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Congress  and  the  legislative 
branch  becomes  less  important,  if  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  are 
going  to  say  what  Congress  can  do  in 
the  way  of  legislation. 

One  of  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to 
this  wheat  section  is  that  the  consumer 
will  think  his  price  of  bread  will  go  up. 
Has  anyone  ever  heard  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  Labor  objecting  to  labor 
legislation  because  it  would  raise  wages? 
In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  al¬ 
ways  been  at  the  forefront  advocating 
higher  minimum  wage  laws.  But  the 
present  Department  of  Agriculture  head 
concerns  himself  with  the  consumer,  not 
the  grower  of  food. 

In  fact,  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
wheat  section  of  this  bill,  it  frankly  says, 
the  consumer  will  think  it  will  raise  the 
price  of  bread,  when  in  fact  it  probably 
will  not. 

A  most  interesting  fact  about  the  price 
of  wheat  as  related  to  consumption  is 
this:  Wheat  is  the  only  basic  food  that 
I  know  of  that  if  you  lower  the  price  you 
do  not  increase  the  consumption. 

In  1910  the  wheat  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  was  6  bushels 
per  person;  in  1957  it  was  3.4  bushels  per 
person.  The  eating  habits  and  diet  fads 
have  largely  brought  this  about.  Based 
on  170  million,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  present  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  we  ate  as  much  wheat  per 
capita  as  we  did  50  years  ago — last  year 
we  did  not  produce  enough  wheat  to  feed 
our  population — we  would  have  been  a 
few  million  bushels  short. 

The  National  Wheat  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare  of  the  wheat 
farmer  of  the  United  States  by  means  of 
fair  legislation  to  all  parts  of  our  general 
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economy  support  this  domestic  parity 
plan  as  contained  in  this  wheat  section 
of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Hughes,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
has  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  his  state¬ 
ments  in  support  of  this  plan  the  sole 
objective  is  to  get  full  parity  for  the 
wheat  the  United  States  needs  and  to 
gradually  reduce  the  present  wheat  sur¬ 
plus.  In  order  that  all  may  more  fully 
understand  the  issues  involved  and  the 
attitude  of  the  National  Wheat  Growers 
Association  in  detail,  here  is  what  he 
said  in  a  recent  interview: 

Question.  Mr.  Hughes,  why  is  the  domestic 
parity  plan  which  is  included  in  the  Senate 
farm  bill,  called  the  two-price  system? 

Answer.  That  term  really  isn’t  accurate. 
It  has  come  into  use  because  the  plan  pro¬ 
vides  two  levels  of  income.  Actually  there 
would  be  only  one  price  for  wheat — that 
which  the  crop  would  bring  in  the  market. 

But  for  that  part  of  the  crop  that  we  use 
for  food  in  this  country,  the  grower  would 
receive  100  percent  of  parity.  The  difference 
between  parity  and  the  market  price  would 
be  paid  by  income  certificates. 

Question.  Would  these  certificates  be  ne¬ 
gotiable,  like  checks  or  currency? 

Answer.  Not  in  the  sense  that  a  cashier’s 
check  would  be.  The  certificate  would  be 
made  to  the  grower  for  a  certain  number  of 
bushels.  When  the  bushel  value  of  the 
wheat  had  been  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  certificates  could  be  cashed 
at  the  county  ASC  office  or  at  the  bank. 

They  would  be  handled  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  and  come  back  to  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  where  they  would 
be  charged  to  the  revolving  fund. 

Question.  Where  would  the  revolving  fund 
come  from? 

Answer.  It  would  come  from  the  miller. 
After  he  has  milled  the  wheat  and  is  ready 
to  sell  the  flour,  he  would  buy  certificates 
from  CCC  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  he 
has  milled.  Cost  of  the  certificates  would 
be  added  to  the  price  of  the  flour  when  it  is 
sold  to  the  baker. 

Question.  Would  that  increase  the  cost  of 
bread? 

Answer.  I  doubt  it.  Wheat  price  doesn't 
affect  bread  prices  much.  Price  of  wheat  has 
dropped  about  a  third  since  1917,  but  bread 
has  gone  up  3  to  4  cents  a  loaf. 

Question.  Assuming  that  Congress  accepts 
domestic  parity,  how  would  it  apply  to  an 
individual  wheat  farmer? 

Answer.  Let’s  take  a  farmer  with  a  100- 
acre  wheat  allotment  with  a  normal  yield  of 
20  bushels  an  acre.  That  100  acres  is  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  55-million-acre 
national  allotment.  Normally  he  would  pro¬ 
duce  about  2,000  bushels  a  year.  The  share 
of  his  crop  for  domestic  consumption  would 
be  about  55  percent — or  1,100  bushels.  For 
that  he  would  get  domestic  parity  certificates. 

Now,  let’s  say  parity  is  $2.50  a  bushel,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
market  price  at  $1.60  for  the  season.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  90  cents  a  bushel.  This  farmer’s 
certificate  would  be  worth  1,100  times  90 
cents,  or  $990.. 

Question,  Then-  that’s  where  you  get  the 
term,  ‘‘domestic  parity?” 

Answer.  Right.  That’s  the  key  to  the  plan. 
The  producer  would  get  full  parity  for  only 
that  part  of  the  crop  we  need  for  our  own 
food  use. 

Question.  Who  would  sell  the  wheat? 

Answer.  The  grower  himself. 

Question.  Suppose  his  crop  turned  out  at 
30  bushels  instead  of  20? 

Answer.  He  would  get  the  market  price  for 
all  of  it.  But  he  would  still  get  domestic 
parity  certificates  for  only  1,100  bushels. 

Question.  When  could  he  cash  his  parity 
certificates? 


Answer.  The  Secretary  would  estimate  par¬ 
ity  price  and  average  market  price,  say  in 
June  of  the  marketing  year.  After  those 
prices  were  set,  the  grower  could  cash  his 
certificates. 

Question.  Suppose  he  had  a  crop  failure? 

Answer.  He  would  still  have  his  certificate 
good  for  90  cents  on  1,100  bushels. 

Question.  What  would  we  do  about  wheat 
allotments  under  domestic  parity? 

Answer.  We  would  have  exactly  the  same 
allotment  program  as  we  have  today — as  long 
as  we  have  a  wheat  surplus.  Only  when  the 
wheat  supply  would  drop  to  a  point  where 
the  present  law  would  permit  allotment,  re¬ 
moval,  would  we  get  away  from  them.  Only 
when  we  have  reduced  the  supply  of  wheat  in 
storage,  will  we  be  able  to  increase  or  drop 
allotments. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  domestic  par¬ 
ity  plan  would  reduce  the  wheat  supply? 

Answer.  Yes.  Let  us  take  our  1955  crop 
of  1940  million  bushels.  We  expect  to  move 
about  900  million  bushels  in  domestic  "food 
needs,  in  exports,  and  in  livestock  feed  and 
seed.  That  means  we  produced  40  million 
bushels  more  than  we  had  a  market  for. 

We  would  hope  under  domestic  parity  that 
we  would  be  able  to  move  another  100  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  into  feed  from  current  produc¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  we  could  have  sold  60 
million  bushels  out  of  surplus  into  export. 

Question.  But  other  feed  grains  have  in¬ 
creased,  have  they  not? 

Answer.  Yes;  and  at  the  expense  of  corn. 
Much  of  the  acreage  shifted  out  of  wheat 
and  cotton  has  gone  into  crops  such  as 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  and  oats.  Actually, 
shifting  wheat  acres  into  other  grains  has 
resulted  in  more  feed  production  than  if 
part  of  the  wheat  could  have  gone  into  feed. 

Question.  Under  the  domestic  parity  plan, 
would  there  be  more  competition  from  wheat 
on  the  free  corn  market? 

Answer.  I  cannot  see  that  there  would.  It 
would  depend,  I  think,  on  farmer  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  corn  program. 

This  year,  for  example,  market  price  of 
corn  has  been  30  to  60  cents  under  supports. 
Support  price  of  wheat  under  domestic  par¬ 
ity  would  be  based  on  support  price  of 
corn — not  on  the  market  price.  If  free  mar¬ 
ket  corn  is  considerably  less  than  the  sup¬ 
port  price,  there  would  be  less  chance  for 
wheat  to  move  into  the  corn  market. 

Question.  Then  how  would  you  get  more 
wheat  into  feed? 

Answer.  We  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
get  much  more  wheat  into  feed  as  long  as 
acreage  of  other  feed  grains  is  increasing. 
If  you  check  the  past,  you  will  find  that  we 
never  get  a  lot  of  wheat  fed  except  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  f.eed  grains. 

It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  a  price 
relationship  that  will  move' an  additional  100 
million  bushels  of  wheat  into  feed  as  long 
as  there  are  plenty  of  other  grains.  However 
some  additional  wheat  will  be  fed  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts. 

Question.  Would  our  hard  red  winter 
wheat  growers  have  more  incentive  to  grow 
high  quality  wheat  under  domestic  parity 
than  they  now  have? 

Answer.  I  think  so — if  the  support  price  is 
set  reasonably  close  to  feed  value.  That 
should  encourage  growers  to  produce  high 
quality  milling  wheat  for  market  competi¬ 
tion. 

We  need  to  get  away  from  the  situation 
where  the  farmer  can  grow  poor  quality 
wheat  just  because  it  yields  more — than  turn 
it  over  to  CCC  on  a  loan. 

Question.  Would  the  domestic  parity  cer¬ 
tificate  specify  any  kind  of  wheat? 

Answer.  No;  the  grower  would  choose  any 
variety  he  wishes. 

Question.  Would  I  have  to  grow  wheat  to 
get  a  certificate? 

Answer.  Yes.  You  must  plant  the  number 
of  acres  which,  under  normal  yields,  would 
produce  the  amount  covered  by  your  cer¬ 
tificate. 
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Question.  If  I  have  a  crop  failure,  would  I 
still  get  a  certificate?  "~S 

Answer.  Yes:  that’s  a  point  that  is  mis¬ 
understood.  You  would  get  the  certificate 
after  you  plant  your  wheat.  But  you  couldn't 
quit  growing  wheat  and  start  growing  cer¬ 
tificates. 

Question.  But  if  my  crop  failed,  I  could 
still  cash  the  certificate? 

Answer.  Right.  It  would-still  be  worth  its 
face  value  as  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  That  is  a  sort  of  crop  insurance  feature 
of  the  domestic  parity  plan. 

Question.  How  would  the  Soil  Ijank  fit  into 
the  domestic  parity  program? 

Answer.  Well,  a  man  with  a  half  section  in 
my  country  is  already  down  to  about  a  100- 
acre  wheat  allotment.  If  he  would  choose  to 
take  some  of  the  acreage  that  he  has  been 
putting  to  grain  sorghum,  barley,  of  oats, 
and  place  it  in  the  conservation  reserve,  he 
would  be  free  to  do  so.  That’s  what  we 
would  encourage  him  to  do. 

Question.  Would  domestic  parity  do  any¬ 
thing  with  present  CCC  wheat  stocks? 

Answer.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  an¬ 
ticipate  in  no  way  unloading  CCC  stocks  on 
the  feed  market.  More  wheat  would  go  into 
feed  only  if  the  grower  is  willing  to  produce 
it  and  sell  it  on  the  market  at  feed  prices  or 
feed  it  himself. 

If  we  continued  to  move  wheat  into  CCC 
stocks  at  above  market  price,  and  CCC  sold 
it  back  at  feed  prices,  wheatgrowers  clearly 
would  be  getting  a  subsidy.  Then  corn- 
growers  would  be  justifiably  critical. 

Question.  Would  this  new  program  be 
harder  to  administer  than  the  present  one? 

Answer.  It  should  not  be.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  present  program  except  for 
the  distribution  and  cashing  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates.  There  would  be  no  marketing  quotas 
nor  penalties  for  excess  production. 

Question.  Do  you  think  two-thirds  of  the 
wheatgrowers  would  vote  for  the  domestic 
parity  plan  as  required  in  the  Senate  farm 
bill  amendment? 

Answer.  I  think  the  vote  would  depend  on 
how  well  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  can  explain  the  program,  and  how 
well  other  farm  organizations  and  the  USDA 
cooperate  in  an  educational  program.  Any 
wheatgrower  who  understands  it  will  be 
favorable.  A  vote  probably  would  be  taken 
in  June  of  this  year.  That  doesn’t  leave 
much  time. 

Question.  Under  domestic  parity  would  we 
sell  on  a  competitive  world  market — or  would 
we  still  market  under  an  export  subsidy? 

Answer.  We  would  prefer  to  be  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  world  market,  but  we  see  no  chance 
of  doing  it.  We  will  have  to  support  the 
price  of  wheat  at  a  point  higher  than  world 
price  in  order  to  protect  producers  of  feed 
grains. 

Question.  How  low  would  we  have  to  go 
to  get  in  a  world  market? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  in¬ 
crease  exports  much  no  matter  what  we  do 
with  prices.  The  subsidy  is  about  70  cents 
a  bushel  now,  however. 

Question.  Why  is  that? 

Answer.  Lots  of  folks  think  all  we  need 
to  do  to  move  surplus  wheat  is  to  lower 
prices.  The  situation  is  that  other  exporting 
countries  cannot  let  us  do  that. 

Worldwide  wheat  consumption  is  com¬ 
paratively  inelastic,  as  it  is  in  this  country. 
If  we  moved  much  more  wheat  into  exports 
than  we  do  now,  we  would  be  taking  the 
market  from  some  other  country  whose 
economy  is  based  on  wheat.  That  country 
would  have  to  follow  the  price  down  to  share 
the  market. 

Question.  But  wouldn’t  a  lower  world 
price  help  the  wheat  importing  countries? 

Answer.  Here’s  a  point  many  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  A  mumber  of  importing  countries 
buy  wheat  from  us  at  one  price  and  sell  it  at 
a  higher  price  to  mills  in  their  country. 
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They  use  the  difference  to  subsidize  their 
own  producers. 

If  we  sold  wheat  to  them  cheaper,  it  would 
mean  they  would  have  even  more  money  to 
encourage  their  own  producers. 

Question.  Then  the  increase  in  wheat  con¬ 
sumption  under  domestic  parity  would  be  in 
feed  grains? 

Answer.  That  is  right.  Our  food  con¬ 
sumption  is  about  static  at  500  million 
bushels  a  year.  We  can’t  expect  much  in¬ 
crease  in  exports.  So  the  only  place  wheat 
growers  can  move  is  into  the  feed  market. 

Our  meat  consumption  is  increasing.  So 
about  the  only  way  we  can  get  wheat  into  our 
increasing  population  is  through  livestock 
and  poultry  feed. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  way  our  price 
supports  are  rigged  that  wheat  is  taking  the 
brunt  of  production  controls? 

Answer.  I  wouldn’t  say  it  is  due  to  price 
supports.  Most  wheat  growers  actually  re¬ 
duced  production  when  they  reduced  acre¬ 
age.  Production  of  wheat  and  rice  has 
dropped  about  30  percent  since  1947  while 
production  of  most  other  crops  has  increased. 

Question.  Do  you  think  wheat  should  ad¬ 
just  still  further? 

Answer.  We  increased  our  agricultural 
plant  to  meet  wartime  needs.  Now  the  plant 
is  producing  more  than  we  need.  We  must 
make  a  basic  policy  decision.  We’ve  got  to 
decide  whether  export  crops  alone  must  ad¬ 
just,  or  whether  all  of  agriculture  should 
share  a  little  to  keep  the  blow  of  economic 
adjustment  from  falling  too  heavily  on  ex¬ 
port  crops. 

Mr.  Clifford  Hope,  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  former  Member  of  the  House 
and  who  was  twice  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  always 
actively  supported  the  domestic  parity 
plan  for  wheat.  Mr.  Hope  in  the  last 
speech  he  made  in  favor  of  the  domestic 
parity  plan  said: 

Flexible  price  supports  have  not  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  wheat  acreage  or  expand¬ 
ing  wheat  consumption.  Such  acreage  re¬ 
ductions  as  have  taken  place  have  been  the 
result  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas.  The  principal  effect  of  flexible  price 
supports  has  been  to  reduce  farmers’  in¬ 
come  from  wheat.  Another  effect  has  been 
to  reduce  the  value  of  all  governmental 
wheat  stocks  to  the  level  of  the  reduced 
support  price.  This  is  compensated  for  to 
some  extent  by  the  fact  that  lower  supports 
make  it  possible  to  reduce  export  subsidies. 

Certainly  the  proponents  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  are  not  unmindful  of  the  cost 
of  this  proposed  bill.  We  who  believe 
in  this  proposal  feel  that  it  will  help  the 
American  taxpayer  who  many  times  is 
forgotten  when  legislation  of  this  kind 
is  being  considered.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  there  are  two  distinct  savings  that' 
will  automatically  accrue  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  if  this  legislation  becomes  law.  It 
will  do  away  with  the  need  for  export 
subsidies  which,  over  the  past  few  years, 
has  amounted  to  almost  a  billion  dollars. 

The  biggest  saving  will  come  about  for 
the  reason  it  will  eventually  eliminate 
the  astronomical  storage  charges  that 
have  been  paid  for  the  storage  of  the 
surplus  wheat.  In  addition  to  doing 
away  with  these  storage  charges  the 
losses  of  price  support  loans  will  be  re¬ 
duced — because  now  the  Government 
has  to  assume  the  loss.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  administrative  costs  of 
this  suggested  program  will  be  much 
less  than  the  present  program. 


No  one  or  no  agency  can  be  absolutely 
accurate  as  to  the  cost  of  this  domestic 
parity  plan  but  the  administrative 
costs  may  be  established  on  an  analyti¬ 
cal  basis  and  it  is  believed  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  would  be  about  as 
follows:  For  establishing  domestic 

quotas,  $200,000;  cost  of  issuing  certifi¬ 
cates  to  producers,  $800,000;  cost  of 
handling  processors’  certificates,  $500,- 
000;  increased  administrative  costs,  $1,- 
500,000.  These  estimated  costs  are 
based  upon  the  same  volume  of  price 
support  operations. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1957-58,  the 
average  cost  to  handle  a  loan  was  a  little 
over  $10.  There  were  a  little  over  200,000 
wheat  loans  made  during  the  above  fiscal 
year. 

It  is  believed  that  the  export  subsidy 
would  be  much  less  under  this  domestic 
parity  plan.  During  the  1957-58  fiscal 
period  the  subsidy  on  400  million  bushels 
at  75  cents  subsidy  amounted  to  $300 
million.  Under  this  plan  as  now  being 
corfsidered  for  the  same  number  of 
bushels  it  would  cost  25  cents — subsidy — 
per  bushel,  or  $100  million;  on  this  com¬ 
parison  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer  would 
be  made  of  $200  million. 

Many  have  asked  if  this  domestic 
parity  plan  will  change  the  parity  prices 
of  wheat  and  corn.  The  level  of  parity 
will  remain  unchanged  with  the  parity 
price  of  wheat  $2.42  and  corn  $1.76. 

The  price  support  level  for  corn  will 
remain  77  percent  of  parity  or  $1.36  per 
bushel. 

The  feed  ratio  in  these  computations 
is  the  general  formula  in  use  on  a  bushel 
basis  of  wheat  to  corn  105  percent.  The 
support  price  for  wheat  is  $1.36  times 
105  percent  or  $1.43. 

It  is  generally  assumed  by  those  who 
have  long  studied  this  plan  that  under  it 
the  domestic  food  wheat  consumption 
quota  would  be  480  million  bushels  and 
based  on  past  experience  and  averages 
the  number  of  bushels  that  would  be  ex¬ 
ported  would  be  400  million.  The  do¬ 
mestic  and  export  would  be  880  miHion 
bushels  and  we  can  assume  that  under 
this  plan  60  million  acres  would  be 
planted  and  using  past  figures  there  is  a 
yearly  11.9  percent  abandoned  acres 
which  leaves  53  million  acres  to  be  har¬ 
vested  ;  taking  a  high  above-average  yield 
of  19.5  bushels  per  acre  this  gives  us  a 
total  production  of  1,025,000,000  bushels, 
assuming  that  60  million  acres  would  be 
planted  those  planted  acres  would  con¬ 
sume  60  million  bushels  of  seed. 

The  world  price  would  remain  un¬ 
changed  at  about  $1.40  per  bushel  f.  o.  b. 
Atlantic  Gulf  Seaboard. 

If  we  compare  the  costs  under  the 
present  program  and  this  domestic 
parity  plan  we  know  what  the  1957-58 
actual  operations  costs  to  be.  There 
are  256.3  million  bushels  under  price 
support  and  an  expected  delivery  of  an¬ 
other  168  million  bushels.  The  loan  rate 
of  75  percent  of  parity  is  $1.81.  There¬ 
fore,  this  168  million  times  $1.81  will  be 
$304  million. 

Under  a  domestic  parity  plan,  with  a 
loan  rate  of  $1.43,  the  acquisition  cost 
of  168  million  bushels  would  be  $240 
million,  giving  us  a  saving  of  $64  million. 


The  figures  and  estimates  set  out 
above  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  would  be  about  the  same  volume 
as  under  the  present  program.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  if  there  was  lower 
level  of  price  supports  this  would  nat¬ 
urally  increase  a  saving  in  acquisition 
costs. 

There  is  one  factor  in  the  present  law 
that  causes  much  concern  to  our  State 
Department  and  those  charged  with  our 
Foreign  Relations.  Under  the  present 
operating  plan  it  is  necessary  to  subsid¬ 
ize  all  wheat  exports  by  direct  payments 
from  Federal  Treasury  at  about  75  cents 
a  bushel.  This  causes  other  wheat  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  to  accuse  the  United 
States  of  dumping  our  wheat  and  taking 
their  markets.  Under  the  domestic 
parity  plan  wheat  for  export  would  move 
at  the  market  price  without  benefit  of 
a  subsidy.  This  domestic  parity  plan 
would  certainly  do  away  with  the  charge 
of  United  States  dumping  of  wheat. 

One  of  the  dangers  pointed  out  by 
many  in  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
some  Members  of  Congress  coming  from 
the  city  areas  is  that  this  plan  would 
increase  the  cost  of  bread. 

Clifford  Hope,  ex-chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  said 
in  answer  to  this  question: 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
amount  of  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  costs 
about  2'/2  cents  and  has  little  effect  on  the 
retail  price.  For  instance,  in  January  1948, 
the  farm  price  of  wheat  reached  a  peak  of 
$2.81  per  bushel,  and  the  average  price  of 
a  1  pound  loaf  of  bread  was  13.8  cents. 
Today  the  farm  price  of  wheat  has  dropped 
to  less  than  $2,  yet  the  average  price  of  a 
pound  loaf  of  bread  has  increased  to  17.5 
cents. 

There  is  another  very  important  factor 
which  should  be  considered  by  those  who 
have  been  critical  of  the  present  program 
in  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  regardless  of  quality.  Under 
the  domestic  parity  plan,  wheat  will  be 
sold  on  the  open  market  and  its  price 
will  be  largely  based  on  quality.  This 
plan  will  clearly  be  an  inducement  for 
all  wheat  farmers  to  produce  and  grow 
quality  wheat.  This  certainly  is  better 
than  the  price  being  determined  by  edict 
of  some  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Former  Congressman  Clifford  Hope, 
in  summarizing  the  advantages  of  the 
domestic  parity  plan  over  the  present 
existing  program,  said: 

First.  Returns  to  tbe  farmer  would  be 
somewhat  greater  than  under  the  present 
program,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  that 
expanded  outlets  might  substantially  in¬ 
crease  these  returns  in  the  future. 

Second.  Marketing  quotas  and  marketing 
penalties  would  be  eliminated  and  acreage 
controls  greatly  minimized  and  possibly 
eliminated  in  the  course  of  time. 

Third.  Relief  to  taxpayers  would  be  af¬ 
forded  through  an  immediate  substantial 
reduction  in  the  costs  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  and  eventual  elimination  of  practically 
all  such  costs. 

Fourth.  To  a  large  extent,  it  would  take 
the  Government  out  of  the  warehousing  and 
marketing  of  wheat  and  in  the  end  probably 
do  away  with  such  activities  altogether. 

Fifth.  Wheat  would  be  produced  for  mar¬ 
ket  instead  of  for  Government  loans  and 
storage,  thus  encouraging  the  production  of 
wheat  with  superior  milling  qualities. 
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Sixth.  Producers  of  livestock  and  poultry, 
wherever  situated,  would  be  able  to  produce 
wheat  for  feed  or  buy  wheat  at  feed  prices. 

Seventh.  There  would  be  some  expansion 
of  wheat  exports  through  the  elimination  of 
redtape  and  other  obstacles  existing  at 
present. 

Eighth.  The  plan  would  be  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  wheat  is  produced  and  used 
for  various  purposes  and  would  furnish  an 
effective  method  of  moving  wheat  into  its 
natural  outlets  and  market  channels. 

Ninth.  It  would  return  to  the  farmer 
greater  freedom  and  control  over  his  activi¬ 
ties. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  much  of  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  domestic  parity  plan 
comes  from  midwestern  corn  farmers. 
They  always  say  wheat  under  this  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan  becomes  competitive 
with  corn  as  a  feed  grain.  These  corn 
interests  and  their  representatives  are 
always  talking  about  “the  waving  fields 
of  wheat”  but  they  do  not  yet  seem  to 
understand  that  their  real  competitors 
are  not  wheat  farmers  but  the  sorghum 
grain  farmers. 

Kansas  is  known  as  a  wheat  State  but 
last  year  Kansas  produced  more  bushels 
of  sorghum  grain  than  wheat.  This 
sorghum  grain  is  a  direct  competitor 
with  corn  as  a  grain  feed.  In  fact  some 
feeders  of  livestock  now  prefer  sorghum 
grain  to  corn  as  a  feed. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
that  among  the  Members  of  the  House 
today  there  is  a  coalition  whose  prime 
efforts  will  be  to  defeat  the  rule  which 
calls  for  debate  on  the  omnibus  farm  bill, 
H.  R.  12954.  This  is  not  just  an  assump¬ 
tion  on  my  part  for  it  has  been  stated 
many  times  during  this  discussion  on  the 
floor  and  it  is  apparently  an  organized 
effort.  But  before  we  rush  headlong 
into  something  as  serious  as' killing  a 
rule  let  us  ponder  a  moment  and  realize 
the  importance  of  proceeding  with  full 
debate  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  concerned  about 
making  certain  that  our  Nation  is  strong. 
We  ’  want  our  Nation  strong  against 
enemies  from  abroad  and  from  those 
within.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
threat  of  communism.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  Russian  sputnik  and 
scientific  lead.  We  are  concerned  about 
maintaining  a  free  world  which  has  been 
assisted  in  large  part  by  our  mutual 
security  programs.  We  are  concerned 
about  our  Nation  internally — our  reces¬ 
sion  problems,  our  cost  of  living  infla¬ 
tionary  spiral,  unemployment,  and  all 
the  rest  of  those  troublesome  and  per¬ 
plexing  difficulties.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
this  House  may  not  have  passed  every 
bill  concerning  these  problems  just  as 
they  have  been  brought  to  this  floor,  at 
lease  we  have  done  the  decent  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  thing  in  letting  the  problems  be 
fully  debated. 

But  here  are  those,  and  I  regret  that 
many  are  from  farm  districts,  who  are 
saying  that  we  should  not  even  discuss 
this  matter.  They  are  saying  that  we 
should  not  even  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  pros  and  the  cons  of  this 
legislation. 

Now  just  because  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Time  magazine,  and 
some  of  the  other  slick-back  magazines 
have  been  playing  up  the  temporary 
favorable  farm  price  situation  does  not 


mean  that  agriculture  is  out  of  the 
woods.  Let  us  appraise  the  facts  accu¬ 
rately.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the 
situation  really  is. 

Total  farm  production  is  up  6  percent 
in  spite  of  record  carryovers;  farm 
prices  are  down  16  percent;  farm  parity 
ratio  is  down  18  precent;  realized  net 
farm  income  is  down  19  percent  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  that  farm  income 
is  down  23  percent  which  is  the  lowest 
level  since  1940. 

The  current  rise  in  farm  income  which 
has  occurred  in  only  a  few  commodi¬ 
ties  has  been  the  result  of  heavy  re¬ 
stocking  of  revived  livestock  pastures  in 
the  cattle  country  and  the  freeze  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  areas  this  spring. 

The  weather  cut  down  the  market 
supply  of  these  farm  products  and  the 
prices  increased.  But  according  to  the 
predictions  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  our  hog  farmers  will  not  be  able 
to  count  on  the  prices  which  are  pres¬ 
ently  available  very  long.  The  farrow- 
ings  in  Iowa  are  going  to  be  increased  20 
percent  this  fall.  The  Iowa  anticipated 
farrowings  are  somewhat  higher  than 
the  national  average  which  is  14  per¬ 
cent.  But  let  us  realize  this,  that  even 
14-percent  increase  in  hog  production 
will  revive  the  1955  hog  price  fiasco  all 
over  again. 

Without  adequate  feed  grain  legisla¬ 
tion  we  are  inviting  this  cost-price  dis¬ 
aster  upon  our  farmers.  No  one  would 
like  for  our  farmers  to  be  able  to  organ¬ 
ize  sufficiently  in  order  to  control  his 
own  price  more  than  I.  But  until  this 
is  done  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  avoid  price  collapse  disastei’s 
from  falling  upon  our  people. 

Even  to  pass  this  bill  which  will  be 
before  us  today,  if  we  pass  this  rule, 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  tied  our 
farmers  to  any  definite  plan.  The 
farmer  will  be  able  by  referendum  vote 
to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  wants : 
First,  no  price  supports  and  controls  at 
all;  second,  low  supports  and  no  con¬ 
trols;  or  third,  production  controls,  and 
higher  price  supports.  The  farmer  will 
choose  for  himself  and  for  3  years  will 
be  guided  by  his  own  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  and  for  the  safe  of  a  strong  agri¬ 
culture  I  hope  that  the  rule  will  be 
adopted  so  that  we  can  at  least  debate 
the  farm  legislation  which  will  then  be 
before  us. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  my  practice  to  vote  for  rules 
bringing;  proposed  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  whether  I  were  strongly 
in  support  of  the  measures  or  were 
strongly  opposed  to  them.  It  is  a  rule 
of  fair  play  that  decisions  on  people  or 
on  issues  should  not  be  reached  until  a 
hearing  has  been  given  to  both  sides. 

What  we  have  before  us  now  is  a  rule 
to  permit  a  full  hearing  both  to  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents  of  an 
omnibus  agricultural  bill  on  which  one 
of  the  respected  committees  of  this 
House  has  worked  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  an  open  rule.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  in  all  probability  there  will  be  many 
amendments  with  the  result  that  when 
the  House  has  worked  its  will  the  bill 
conceivably  may  be  much  different  than 
in  its  present  form. 
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I  appreciate,  of  course,  that  this  is 
Thursday  and  that  many  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  desire  to  get  away  for  the  week¬ 
end.  I  appreciate  also  that  under  the 
rule  there  would  be  5  hours  of  general 
debate  and  that  when  we  were  under 
the  5-minute  rule  the  debate  on  the 
amendments  might  keep  us  here  all  of 
Saturday  and  well  into  Saturday  night. 
That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  part  of  our  job. 
It  seems  to  me  a  lazy  way  of  getting  out 
of  doing  our  job  by  defeating  a  rule 
that  if  adopted  would  force  us,  in  all 
probability,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
week  well  into  Saturday  night  working 
our  will  on  a  bill  that  admittedly  has 
many  good  features  and  also  has  provi¬ 
sions  that  to  many  of  us  are  objection¬ 
able. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would 
wish  to  end  the  school  milk  program. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would  end 
the  program  for  veterans’  hospitals.  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would  wish 
to  end  the  agricultural  trade  develop¬ 
ment  and  assistance  program.  I  would 
not  wish  to  end  those  programs  or  to 
take  a  chance  on  their  termination 
merely  because  I  was  unwilling  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  job,  possibly  into  Saturday 
night.  There  are  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  as  they  are  now  presented  I  could 
not  support.  In  the  end  I  might  not 
vote  for  the  bill.  But  certainly  I  could 
reach  no  decision  until  this  body  had 
worked  its  will  and  I  knew  what  was  in 
the  bill  after  the  amendments  had  been 
passed  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have  made  my 
position  clear.  In  voting  for  the  rule  to 
permit  the  House  to  work  its  will,  I  am 
not  voting  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
H.  R.  12954.  I  am  not  a  member  of  that 
committee,  and  I  have  but  recently  come 
into  possession  of  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  This  report  is  160  pages  in 
length.  Until  I  have  read  the  report 
and  until  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  I, 
who  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee, 
can  have  no  way  of  judging  and  of 
reaching  determination  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  my  vote.  Many  statements  have 
been  made  in  ,  the  debate  on  the  rule, 
which  if  true  would  prejudice  me 
against  the  bill,  at  least  in  some  of  its 
provisions.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  refuse  to  give  both  sides  a  full 
and  a  fair  hearing.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  good  legislative  procedure  to 
kill  any  bill  by  killing  the  rule,  when 
the  rule  is  open,  according  Members  the 
full  right  of  amending. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  as¬ 
tonishing  to  me,  and  it  is  a  sad  day  for 
every  farm  family  in  America,  that  the 
Republican  Members  of  this  House  seem 
to  be  organizing  into  a  virtually  solid 
phalanx  to  deny  the  Members  of  this 
great  body  an  opportunity  even  to  con¬ 
sider  this  bill  which  has  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  an  improvement  of  our  farm  econ¬ 
omy  and  which  will  mean  so  much  to 
the  consumers  of  America. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  any  program  for  agriculture 
must  be  fair  to  farmers  and  consumers 
alike. 

It  proposes  substantial  savings  to  tax¬ 
payers,  by  reducing  the  costs  of  farm 
program  operations. 
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It  assures  a  perpetuation  of  food  and 
fiber  abundance,  at  reasonable  costs  to 
consumers. 

It  seeks  to  strengthen  the  family  farm 
and  thereby  arrest  the  migration  of 
farm  people  to  the  cities  where  they  are 
adding  to  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed 
and  are  competing  for  jobs  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  labor  supply. 

It  will  enable  our  Government  to  share 
our  food  and  fiber  abundance  more  bene¬ 
ficially  with  friendly  peoples  the  world 
over,  by  the  extension  and  expansion  of 
Public  Law  480. 

It  assures  a  continuation  of  the  school- 
milk  program,  and  the  milk  programs 
for  veterans’  hospitals  and  for  the  armed 
services. 

It  carries  forward  the  vital  program 
making  our  abundant  foods  available  to 
our  needy  citizens  in  the  United  States. 

It  provides  for  the  movement  of  food 
into  markets  and  not  into  Government 
warehouses. 

It  provides  greater  freedom  for  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  operation  of  programs,  but 
giving  them  broader  opportunities  to 
vote  on  the  kind  of  program  they  want, 
or  whether  they  want  a  program  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  was  just 
asked  in  this  debate,  by  one  of  our  friends 
representing  a  city  constituency:  What 
will  this  bill  mean  to  consumers? 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  our  total  population  consumed  11 
percent  more  farm-produced  foods  in 
1957  than  in  1952,  yet  our  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  $600  million  less  for  that  larger 
volume  of  production  in  1957  than  for 
the  more  limited  volume  in  1952.  In 
contrast,  consumers  paid  food  processors 
and  marketing  middlemen  $6.1  billion 
more  in  1957  than  in  1952,  for  hauling, 
processing  and  handling  the  food  be¬ 
tween  the  farm  gate  and  the  retail 
counter. 

One  of  our  Republican  colleagues,  who 
represents  a  farm  area,  has  referred  to 
the  wheat  section  of  this  bill  as  a  “bread 
tax.”  The  -  gentleman  should  know 
better  than  that.  He  is  aware  that  the 
price  of  wheat  to  the  farmer  has  very 
little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  price  of 
bread. 

In  January,  1948,  the  farm  price  of 
wheat  was  $2.81  a  bushel  and  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread 
throughout  the  Nation  was  13.8  cents.. 
By  April  of  1958  the  farm  price  of  wheat 
had  dropped  to  $1.95  per  bushel,  but  the 
average  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  had 
climbed  to  19.1  cents.  Thus,  while  the 
price  of  wheat  declined  31  percent,  the 
price  of  bread  increased  38  percent. 
Today  the  farmer  gets  only  about  2.5 
cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  19.1  cent  loaf  of 
bread. 

The  same  is  true  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  farm  commodities.  Farm  prices 
constantly  declined  from  1953  through 
1857,  and  consumer  prices — prices  at  the 
grocery  counter — constantly  increased. 

There  has  been  a  steady  deterioration 
of  the  circumstances  of  agriculture, 
from  1953  through  1957.  Farm  prices  in 
1957  were  down  16  percent,  the  farm 
parity  ratio  down  18  percentage  points, 
realized  net  farm  income  down  19  per¬ 
cent,  lowest  since  1942,  purchasing  power 
of  that  farm  income  down  23  percent, 
lowest  since  1940,  farm  debt  at  a  record 


high,  the  farm  population  declining  by 
4  million,  and  in  1957  the  returns  to  all 
farm  workers  for  their  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  reached  a  low  of  69  cents  an 
hour  while  the  average  wage  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers  reached  a  high  of  $2.07 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  years  of  the 
operation  of  the  farm  program  the 
American  consumers  have  profited  and 
benefited  more  in  their  food  needs  than 
in  any  other  period  of  history.  In 
America,  the  wage  earner  pays  a  smaller 
part  of  his  income  for  food  than  in  any 
other  place  around  the  world.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  increase  in  the  costs 
of  transportation,  processing,  and  mar¬ 
keting  food  in  recent  years,  the  average 
hourly  pay  for  factory  workers  today 
generally  will  buy  twice  as  much  food 
as  in  1929,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
farm  program.  As  an  illustration,  the 
pay  for  an  hour’s  work  in  a  factory  in 
1929  would  buy  6.4  loaves  of  bread;  to¬ 
day  it  will  buy  11  loaves. 

The  retail  costs  of  a  number  of  food 
items  rose  in  the  early  months  of  1953. 
This  in  part  reflected  higher  prices  at 
the  farm  level.  The  temporary  farm 
price  increase  primarily  was  the  result  of 
first,  severe  winter  freezes  in  the  South 
which  destroyed  vegetable  and  fruit 
crops;  second,  the  end  of  7  years  of 
drought  in  the  Plains  States  which  cre¬ 
ated  a  heavy  demand  for  cattle  to  re¬ 
stock  the  plains;  and  third,  to  the  fact 
that  cattle,  hog,  and  sheep  producers 
all  decided  to  hold  back  animals  and 
rebuild  their  breeding  herds  in  the  same 
year. 

The  recent  increases  in  the  retail  prices 
of  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit  items  have 
resulted  in  some  complaints  from  con¬ 
sumers.  A  number  of  those  who  com¬ 
plain  blame  farmers  for  high  food  costs. 

)  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  present  this  bill 
here  today  are  not  responsible  for  the 
markups  or  profits  of  the  middlemen 
who  haul,  process  and  handle  food  be¬ 
tween  the  farm  gate  and  the  retail 
counter.  I  simply  point  out  to  those 
Members  here  representing  urban  dis¬ 
tricts  that  the  somewhat  better  returns 
received  by  farmers  for  some  foods  in 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  even  if 
continued  throughout  1958,  still  would 
give  to  the  farmer  less  for  the  same  com¬ 
modities  than  he  received  in  1952.  I 
previously  have  pointed  out  that  in  1957 
farmers  received  $600  million  less  for  the 
11  percent  more  food  they  produced,  as 
compared  with  1952,  but  that  those 
middlemen  between  the  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer  received  $6.1  billion  more  in  1957 
than  in  1952,  for  handling  the  food.  The 
higher  prices  on  retail  counters  reflected 
the  markups  after  the  food  left  the  farm. 

The  bill  before  us  will  assure  our  con¬ 
sumers  continued  abundance,  at  prices 
at  the  farm  level  which  should  reflect 
fair  prices  at  the  retail  counters. 

Moreover,  this  measure  sharply  re¬ 
duces  burdens  upon  taxpayers.  It  would 
save  expenditures  on  the  wheat  program 
which  have  run  as  high  as  $826  million 
in  1  year,  and  on  the  dairy  program 
which  now  is  costing  about  $400  million 
a  year  and  which  has  an  accumulated 
loss  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  amounting  to  more  than  $1.5  billion 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unthinkable  that  any 
Member  of  this  House,  regardless  of  his 
party  affiliation  or  whether  he  repre¬ 
sents  an  urban  or  a  rural  district,  would 
want  to  return  home  and  tell  his  people 
that  he  joined  in  the  movement,  that  is 
evident  here,  to  prevent  this  bill  from 
being  considered  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  that  you 
allow  this  bill  to  be  presented,  so  that 
we,  without  partisan  feelings  or  expres¬ 
sions,  may  consider  all  of  its  provisions, 
and  then  act  in  our  best  judgment,  and 
according  to  the  conscience  of  each  of 
us,  in  a  way  that  will  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  farmers  and  will  advance  the 
best  interests  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
ominous  farm  bill  is  a  hodgepodge  of 
unworkable  legislation  sweetened  up  by 
urgently  needed  universally  supported 
sections.  It  is  intended  to  include  some¬ 
thing  for  almost  everybody  except  the 
unorganized  consumer  and  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  the  prophetic  qualities  of  Mark 
Twain’s  statement  that  the  farmers’ 
most  serious  problems  were  the  Demo¬ 
crats  and  the  Republicans.  It  provides 
a  sad  spectacle  for  the  statesman  who 
stands  for  principle  and  desires  to  uphold 
the  high  standard  and  dignity  of  House 
action. 

The  crops  that  are  receiving  the  most 
subsidy  and  would  cost  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  under  this  legislation  are  the 
very  ones  that  are  in  the  greatest  trouble. 
Conversely  those  farm  commodities  re¬ 
ceiving  little  or  no  Government  help- 
such  as  cattle,  hogs,  and  potatoes — enjoy 
prosperity  even  in  these  times  of  reces¬ 
sion. 

Frantic  efforts  to  completely  repeal 
the  law  of  supply,  make  the  farmer  feel 
that  there  is  pie  in  the  sky  like  the  old 
illusion  of  King  Midas  in  which  every¬ 
thing  he  touched  turned  to  gold,  is  a  de¬ 
ceiving  mirage.  In  fact,  complicated, 
costly,  unworkable  programs  like  we 
have  in  this  bill  for  feed  grains,  wheat, 
rice,  and  cotton  are  turning  to  lead  in¬ 
stead  of  gold  in  every  instance.  Further¬ 
more  they  would  place  more  and  more 
farmers  in  bondage  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  make  them  dependent  upon 
fickle  political  whims  such  as  we  find  in 
this  measure. 

I  am  telling  you  our  substantial  farm¬ 
ers  want  none  of  it.  Likewise  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  especially  the  unemployed 
do  not  want  a  bread  tax  of  an  additional 
1  cent  a  loaf  and  a  milk  tax  of  1  Vz  cents 
a  quart.  We  just  cannot  permit  our  won¬ 
derful  citizens  to  lose  control  of  their 
destiny  to  big  government. 

The  excellent  parts  of  this  bill  are, 
first,  Public  Law  480,  which  expires  next 
Monday  midnight.  All  farmers  have  al¬ 
ready  suffered  seriously  through  the  de¬ 
termination  upon  the  part  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
hold  up  the  measure  in  order  to  force 
us  to  vote  for  phony  legislation.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  deterred  from  en¬ 
tering  into  $500  million  of  contracts  for 
food  sales  which  it  might  have  been  able 
to  make  abroad. 

The  Senate  passed  Public  Law  480 
weeks  ago.  Let  us  get  it  out  under 
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suspension  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow 
and  send  it  to  the  President  to  be  signed. 
I  have  pleaded  with  our  committee  for 
months  to  do  this  very  thing. 

The  school  milk  program  is  the  second 
section  of  the  bill  that  is  praiseworthy, 
and  a  milion  schoolchildren  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  summer  camps,  and  inmates  in 
hospitals  will  suffer.  If  we  wait  to  pass 
this  omnibus  bill,  we  will  wait  a  long 
time,  and  I  for  one  will  take  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  nocuous  delay.  Again, 
let  us  get  the  milk  program  out  and  pass 
it  today  or  tomorrow  under  suspension 
of  the  rule. 

Other  commendable  features  of  the 
bill  are  the  sections  pertaining  to  wool 
and  tung  nuts,  both  of  which  are  stra¬ 
tegic  defense  commodities  and  are  legis¬ 
lation  favored  by  all  of  us.  We  could 
pass  this  legislation  in  a  few  minutes  if 
we  wished  and  not  go  wrong. 

H.  R.  12954,  this  omnibus  bill,  is  highly 
controversial.  The  people  who  drew  it 
up  do  not  understand  it  themselves.  The 
Agriculture  Committee,  to  which  I  be¬ 
long,  does  not  even  understand  it; 
neither  do  the  majority  of  the  Members 
favor  it  as  a  whole.  Some  go  along 
with  measures  they  oppose  in  order  to 
secure  measures  which  they  favor.  It 
would  take  days  of  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  work  out  the  con¬ 
troversial  sections.  The  same  would  be 
true  in  the  Senate,  and  then  more  than 
likely  it  would  receive  a  veto  by  the 
President. 

Why  should  these  controversial,  un¬ 
palatable  measures  be  standing  in  the 
road  of  meeting  a  deadline  on  measures 
so  desperately  needed,  as  the  school  milk 
bill,  the  commodities  exchange  program, 
and  the  Wool  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  confidence  that 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
will  stand  up  for  principle,  help  the 
farmers,  relieve  the  taxpayers,  and  wipe 
out  this  bread-and-milk  tax  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  voting  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
omnibus  nature  of  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  is  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  me.  There  are,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  the  parts  of  this  bill 
which  are  meritorious  and,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  deserve  prompt  and  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Congress,  However,  the 
parliamentary  device  which  is  being  used 
here  requires  the  acceptance  of  many 
programs  which  are  only  vaguely  related 
in  order  to  obtain  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  of  proposals  which,  in  themselves, 
are  not  controversial.  As  a  piece  of 
legislation,  this  omnibus  bill  is  a  most 
cumbersome  potpourri,  In  it  can  be 
found  measures  which  cover  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  many  portions  of  the  bill 
which  I  believe  are  not  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  this 
Nation.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  state  my 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  express  the 
hope  that  the  various  proposals  can  be 
untangled  and  legislation  reported  which, 
will  permit  responsible  consideration  of 
the  various  issues. 

1  Let  us  take  just  one  aspect  of  this 
bill  as  an  insta,nce  of  needed  legisla¬ 
tion— the  amended  language  of  the 


Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 
In  this  legislation  are  matters  dealing 
with  policies  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  bartering  of  surplus  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities  for  strategic  ma¬ 
terials.  Such  legislation  has  a  broad 
effect  upon  domestic  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  legislation 
to  make  certain  that  ores  may  be  pro¬ 
cessed  in  the  United  States.  There  was 
little  difficulty  under  the  barter  program 
as  it  was  authorized  in  Public  Law  480 
of  the  83d  Congress  until  last  year,  when 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
administrative  action,  prohibited  de¬ 
liveries  under  barter  contracts  where 
ores  were  to  be  processed  or  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this 
action  was  to  reduce  sharply  the  num¬ 
ber  of  barter  transactions  and  has  been 
felt  throughout  our  economy.  This  ad¬ 
ministrative  directive  eliminates  for  do¬ 
mestic  mineral  and  ore  processors  the 
opportunity  to  compete  for  such  pro¬ 
cessing  business  as  may  be  available  and 
assures  foreign  operators  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  to  operate  within  the 
barter  program. 

It  has  been  accepted  practice  that  a 
large  proportion  of  ores  and  minerals 
used  domestically  for  alloying  purposes 
are  processed  in  the  United  States  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  country  of  origin.  The 
results  of  this  administrative  directive 
cannot  be  over-emphasized  in  terms  of 
the  distress  which  it  is  causing  in  the 
ore-processing  industry  in  the  United 
States,  an  industry  which  has  already 
felt  the  severe  downturn, in  activity.  In 
terms  of  employment  opportunities,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
administrative  directive  and  the  number 
of  unemployed  workers  in  our  ore-pro¬ 
cessing  plants. 

In  this  bill  is  an  amendment  restoring 
domestic  ore  processors  the  right  to 
compete  in  the  barter  program.  The 
language  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

The  authorities  contained  in  this  section 
shall,  in  addition  to  other  types  of  trans¬ 
actions,  permit  the  domestic  processing  of 
raw  materials  of  foreign  origin  or  of  do¬ 
mestic  origin  where  the  domestic  processor 
agrees  to  import  an  equivalent  amount  of 
similar  foreign  material. 

This  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
which  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  without  further  delay  and  without 
forcing  the  wedding  of  it  and  other 
meritorious  proposals  to  a  crazy-quilt 
bill  of  the  nature  we  are  considering 
today. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
12954  before  this  House  today  is  another 
conglomeration  of  the  type  of  agricul¬ 
ture  legislation  which  has  created  mul¬ 
tiple  problems  in  this  area  of  our  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Benson 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  loosely  constructed  piece 
of  legislation. 

One  could  literally  tear  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  bill  apart.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  in  all  fairness  agree  that  there 
are  certain  sections  of  it  which  are 
sound  but  which  can  be  enacted  into  law 
as  individual  measures.  Certainly  the 
milk  section  of  the  bill  contains  some 


good  proposals.  But,  let  us  look  at  the 
objectionable  provisions  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  result  we  must  consign  our¬ 
selves  to  accepting  if  the  rule  is  not 
defeated. 

It  would  impose  upon  dairy  farmers  a 
referendum  loosely  drawn  and  hastily 
prepared  production  control  coupled 
with  a  tax  program  which  would  inevi¬ 
tably  divide  price  support  authority  be¬ 
tween  the  Secretary  and  a  dairy  board. 
This  would  not  be  advantageous  in  any 
respect  to  either  the  dairy  farmer  or 
the  consumer. 

The  bill  threatens  to  remove  from  the 
present  price  support  law,  language  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  public  interest. 

In  the  area  of  feed  grains,  the  bill 
calls  for  unworkable  marketing  quotas 
and  is  totally  unfair  to  small  producers 
because  it  denies  them  the  right  to  vote 
and  then  restrict  their  acreage. 

The  program  would  be  unduly  expen¬ 
sive  and  might  well  run  in  excess  of  a 
cost  of  $500  million  a  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  that  this  bill 
is  by  no  means  a  sound  solution  to  the 
farm  problem  on  any  permanent  basis. 
We  have  lived  too  long  with  patchwork 
legislation  in  agriculture  that  has  been 
detrimental  to  our  farm  economy.  We 
have  drifted  from  the  stability  of  a  free 
agricultural  economy  in  this  country. 
Only  recently  agriculture  economy  and 
prices  have  begun  to  move  upward  as  a 
result  of  withdrawing  government  inter¬ 
ference  and  excessive  subsidy.  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson’s  program  is  designed  to  re¬ 
establish  a  free  operation  of  our  farm 
economy  and  a  return  to  the  basic  l^w 
of  supply  and  demand.  This  type  of 
program  is -sound  and,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
best  interests  of  both  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer.  It  should  not  be  scuttled 
by  the  enactment  of  the  bill  before  us 
today: 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  vote  for  this  resolution  simply  means 
the  House  is  willing  to  consider  a  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  a  majority  membership  of  the 
members  of  the  great  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
has  approved  the  granting  of  a  rule  pro¬ 
viding  for  debate  of  5  hours,  after  which 
it  may  be  considered  for  amendments. 

Members  of  the  committee  tell  us  many 
weeks  have  been  expended  on  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  The  bill  comprises 
more  than  60  pages.  The  report  com¬ 
prises  160  pages. 

It  seems  pretty  severe  to  say  we  are 
not  willing  to  even  consider  the  bill.  The 
bill  can  be  debated.  Then  amendments 
can  be  offered.  We  can  vote  them  up 
or  down  as  we  see  fit.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  provisions  in  the  bill  I  do  not 
approve.  I  shall  expect  to  vote  against 
such  provisions  when  the  bill  is  read 
for  amendments.  If  the  bill  does  not 
meet  with  approval,  after  it  is  amended, 
then  we  can,  of  course.  Members  will 
vote  for  or  against  it. 

We  spend  a  lot  of  time  discussing  other 
subjects  of  no  more  impoi’tance.  I  just 
do  not  believe  we  should  turn  this  legis¬ 
lation  down  without  even  considering  it. 
If  there  are  certain  provisions  in  the 
present  law  that  are  about  to  expire  and 
ought  to  be  extended,  they  can  be  cared 
for  promptly  in  the  event  this  legislation 
is  defeated.  Let  us  not  say  we  are  not 
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willing  to  consider  a  measure  of  such 
importance. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  171,  nays  214,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  44,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  107] 

YEAS— 171 


Abbitt 

Green,  Oreg. 

O'Hara,  Minn. 

Abernethy 

Griffiths 

O'Konski 

Albert 

Gross 

Passman 

Alexander 

Hardy 

Patman 

Andersen, 

Harris 

Perkins 

H.  Carl 

Harrison,  Va.- 

Pfost 

Andrews 

Harvey 

Pilcher 

Anfuso 

Hays,  Ark. 

Poage 

Ashmore 

Hemphill 

Polk 

Aspinall 

Holland 

Porter 

Bailey 

Holmes 

Preston 

Baldwin 

Horan 

Price 

Barden 

Huddleston 

Quie 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Hull 

Rabaut 

Beckworth 

Ikard 

Rajns 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Jarman 

Rees,  Kans. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Jennings 

Reuss 

Blatnik 

Jensen 

Riley 

Blitch 

Johnson 

Rivers 

Boggs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roberts 

Bolling 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bonner 

Karsten 

Rooney 

Bray 

Keogh 

Rutherford 

Breeding 

Kilday 

Santangelo 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Kilgore 

Saund 

Brown,  Ga. 

King 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Kirwan 

Scrivner 

.Burleson 

Kitchin 

Selden 

Cannon 

Kluczynski 

Sleminski 

Carnahan 

Knutson 

Sikes 

Chelf 

Landrum 

Smith,  Kans. 

Coad 

Lankford 

Smith,  Miss. 

-  Coffin 

Lennon 

Smith,  Va. 

Colmer 

Lesinski 

Spence 

Cooley 

Libonati 

Springer 

Davis,  Tenn.' 

Loser 

Staggers 

Dawson,  Ill. 

McCarthy 

Sullivan 

Delaney 

McCormack 

Teague,  Tex. 

Denton 

McGovern 

Thomas 

Diggs 

Machrowicz 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Dingell 

Mack,  Ill. 

Tuck 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Madden 

Ullman 

Dowdy 

Mahon 

Vinson 

Durham 

Marshall 

Watts 

Elliott 

Matthews 

Weaver 

Everett 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Westland 

Evins 

Mills 

Whitener 

Fascell 

Mitchell 

Whitten 

Fisher 

Montoya 

Wier 

Flood 

Morgan 

Williams,  Miss. 

Flynt 

Morrison 

Willis 

Forrester 

Moss 

Winstead 

Fountain 

Multer 

Withrow 

Frazier 

Murray 

Wright 

Gathings 

Natcher 

Young 

George 

Norrell 

Zablocki 

Grant 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Gray 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

NAYS— 214 

Adair 

Budge 

Dent 

Addon  izlo 

Bush 

Derounian 

Alger 

Byrd 

Devereux 

Allen,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Ill. 

Dixon 

Allen,  Ill. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dollinger 

Arends 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Donohue 

Auchincloss 

Canfield 

Dooley 

Avery 

Carrlgg 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Ayres 

Cederberg 

Doyle 

Baker 

Celler 

Dwyer 

Baring 

Chenoweth 

Fallon 

Barrett 

Chiperfield 

Farbstein 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Christopher 

Feighan 

Bates 

Church 

Fenton 

Baumhart 

Clark 

Fino 

Beamer 

Clevenger 

Fogarty 

Becker 

Collier 

Forand 

Belcher 

Corbett 

Ford 

Bentley 

Cramer 

Frelinghuysen 

Berry 

Cretella 

Friedel 

Betts 

Cunningham, 

Fulton 

Boland 

Iowa  | 

Garmatz 

Bolton 

Cunningham, 

Gary 

Bosch 

Nebr. 

Gavin 

Bow 

Curtin 

Granahan 

Boyle 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Griffin 

Broomfield 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Gubser 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dague 

Hagen 

Brownson 

Dawson,  Utah 

Haley 

Broyhiil 

Dennison 

Halleck 

Harden 

McIntosh 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Harrison,  Nebr.  McVey 

Sadlak 

Haskell 

Macdonald 

St.  George 

Hays,  Ohio 

Mack,  Wash. 

Saylor 

Healey 

Magnuson 

Schenck 

Henderson 

Mailliard 

Scherer 

Herlong 

Martin 

Schwengel 

Heselton 

Mason 

Scott,  Pa. 

Hess 

May 

Scudder 

Hiestand 

Meader 

Seely-Brown 

Hill 

Merrow 

Sheehan 

Hillings 

Michel 

Shelley 

Hoeven 

Miller,  Md. 

Sheppard 

Hoffman 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Siler 

Holifield 

Minshall 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Holt 

Moore 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Holtzman 

Morano 

Sisk 

Hosmer 

Mumma 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hyde 

Neal 

Stauffer 

Jackson 

Nicholson 

Taber 

James 

Nimtz 

Teague,  Calif. 

Johansen 

Nix 

Teller 

Jonas 

Norblad 

Tewes 

Judd 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Thomson,  Wyo, 

Kean 

Osmers 

Tollefson 

Kearns 

Ostertag 

Udall 

Keating 

Patterson 

Utt 

Kee 

Pelly 

Vanik 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Philbin 

Van  Pelt 

Kilburn 

Pillion 

Van  Zandt 

Knox 

Poff 

Vorys 

Krueger 

Powell 

Vursell 

Lafore 

Prouty 

Wainwright 

Laird 

Ray 

Walter 

Lane 

Reed 

Wharton 

Latham 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Widnall 

LeCompte 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Wigglesworth 

Lipscomb 

Riehlman  \ 

Robison,  N.  Y.' 

Wilson,  Calif. 

McCulloch 

Wilson,  Ind. 

McDonough 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Yates 

McFall 

Rodino 

Younger 

McGregor 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Zelenko 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Metcalf  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  ThornberryI. 
If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 
I  voted  “nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  “present.” 

Mr.  HERLONG  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York  changed  his 
vote  from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL 


EXTEND 


Glenn 

O’Neill 

Gordon 

Raawan 

Green,  Pa. 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Gregory 

Robeson,  Va. 

Gwinn 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Hale 

Roosevelt 

Hebert 

Shuford 

Jenkins 

Steed 

Kearney 

Talle 

Mclntire 

Taylor 

McMillan 

Thompson,  La. 

Metcalf 

Thornberry 

Miller,  Calif. 

Trimble 

Morris 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Moulder 

Wolverton . 

LEAVE  TO 
REMARKS 

\Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  prior 
to  the  rollcall. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection?/ 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRESENT— l 
Thompson,  N.  J. 

NOT  VOTING — 44 

Anderson, 

Mont. 

Ashley 
Boykin 
Brooks,  La. 

Buckley 
Burdick 
Chamberlain 
Coudert 
Davis,  Ga. 

Dellay 
Dies 

Eberharter 
Edmondson 
Engle 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
-pairs ; 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for  with  Mr.  Talle  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for  with  Mr.  Gwinn 
against. 

Mr.  Morris  for  with  Mr.  Jenkins  against. 

Mr.  Moulder  for  with  Mr.  Coudert  against. 
Mr.  Robeson  of  Virginia  for  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Mclntire  against. 

Mr.  Burdick  for  with  Mr.  Glenn  against. 
Mr.  Boykin  for  with  Mr.  Reece  of  TenneS' 
see  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Dies  for  with  Mr.  Engle  against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  against. 
Mr.  Gordon  for  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  against. 

Mr.  Thornberry  for  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for  with  Mr. 
O’Neil  against. 

Mr.  Trimble  for  with  Mr.  Wolverton 
against. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  for  with  Mr. 
Dellay  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for  with  Mr.  Rad- 
wan  against. 

Mr.  Steed  for  with  Mr.  Kearney  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hale. 


EXTENDING  EXISTING  CORPORATE 
NORMAL-TAX  RATE  AND  CERTAIN 
EXCISE-TAX  RATES 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  the  following 
conference!, report  and  statement  pn  the 
bill  (H.  R.  TE695)  to  provide  a  1-ypar  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  existing  corporate  pormal- 
tax  rate  andpf  certain  excess-tjiix  rates: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2025) 

The  committee  of  conference  pn  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Honses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12695)  to  provideXa  one-year/ extension  of 
the  existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and 
of  certain  excise-ta*  rates,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  and  do  recommeng  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  Houses  as  follows 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agrea/o  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows :  Xn  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  pAthe  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following : 

‘‘Sec.  4.  Repeal  of  t^ces  ^n  transportation 
of  property. 

“(a)  Repeal:  Effective  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (c) ,  part  II  /relating  \o  tax  on  trans¬ 
portation  of  property)  and  part  III  (relating 
to  tax  on  transportation  of  oi\  by  pipeline) 
of  subchapter  C  of  chapter  33  oi  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  hereby  repealed. 

“(b)  Technic/l  amendments :  ^Effective  as 
provided  in  sub/ection  ( c )  : 

“(1)  The  table  of  subchapters  ipr  chapter 
33  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  \>f  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out 

“  ‘Subchaptdr  C.  Transportation.’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“  ‘Subchaser  C.  Transportation  of  persons.' 

“(2)  Swbchapter  C  of  chapter  33  oAsuch 
Code  is  aftnended  by  striking  out  the  table  of 
parts  for  such  subchapter  and  the  heading 
of  part/1  of  such  subchapter,  and  by  striMng 
out  the  heading  of  the  subchapter  and  insA't- 
ing  iiy  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“  ‘Supchapter  C — Transportation  of  Person^ 

'3 )  Section  4292  of  such  Code  (relating  tc 
Staite  and  local  governmental  exemption)  is^ 
an/ended  to  read  as  follows: 
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••  'Sec.  4292.-  State  and  local  governmental 
\  exemption. 

«  'Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  or  his  delegate,  no  tax  shall  be  im¬ 
posed  under  section  4251  or  4261  upon  any 
payment  received  1  lor  services  or  facilities 
furnished  to  the  Government  of  any  State, 
Territory  of  the  Unitck)  States,  or  any  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  of  the  foregoing  or  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.’ 

•‘(4)  Section  6415  of  sUph  Code  (relating 
to  credits  or  refunds  to  persons  who  col¬ 
lected  certain  taxes)  is  amerced  by  striking 
out  ‘4271,’  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

“(5)  Section  6416  (a)  of  sutlh  Code  (re¬ 
lating  to  credits  or  refunds  of  c&ftain  taxes 
on  sales  and  services)  is  amended  striking 
out  ‘or  4281’. 

“(6)  Section  6416  (f)  of  such  CodeVrelat- 
ing  to  credit  on  returns)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘or  section  4281’,  and  by  strnyng 
out  ‘by  such  chapter  or  section’  and  inseiff- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  'by  such  chapter’. 

‘‘(7)  Section  7012  of  such  Code  (cross  ref  A 
erences)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub¬ 
section  (i)  and  by  redesignating  subsection 
(j)  as  subsection  (i). 

‘‘(8)  Section  7272  (b)  of  such  Code  (relat¬ 
ing  to  penalty  for  failure  to  register)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘4273,’. 

“(c)  Effective  Dates. — 

“(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  repeals  and  amendments  made  by  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  amounts  paid  on  or  after  August 
1,  1958. 

“(2)  In  the  case  of  transportation  with 
respect  to  which  the  second  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  4281  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  applies,  the  repeals  and  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  ap¬ 
ply  only  if  the  transportation  begins  on  or 
after  August  1,  1958.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “An  Act  to  provide  a 
one-year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax 
rates,  and  to  provide  for  the  repeal  of 
the  taxes  on  the  transportation  of  prop¬ 
erty." 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Aime  J.  Forand, 

Cecil  R.  King, 

Daniel  A.  Reed. 

Richard  M.  Simpson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Iloyse. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  I 
Robert  Kerr, 

G.  A.  Smathers, 

Edward  Martin, 

John  J.  Williams, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House/ 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  vote 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  tfie 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12695)  to  provide 
a  one-year  extension  of  the  existing/  cor¬ 
porate  normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  Excise- 
tax  rates,  submit  the  following  stat^tnent  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  actidn  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  added  a  new  section  providing  for  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  on  the  transportation 
of  property  (including  coal  and  oil  by  pipe¬ 
line)  and  on  the  transportation  of  persons. 
Under  the  amendment,  the  repeal  would  be 
effective  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  more  than  10  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  for,  or  in 
connection  with,  transportation  which  be¬ 
gins  on  or  after  such  first  day. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
taxes  on  the  transportation  of  property  (in¬ 
cluding  coal  -and  oil  by  pipeline)  are  re¬ 


pealed,  in  general,  effective  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  on  or  after  August  1,  1958. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  exist¬ 
ing  tax  on  the  transportation  of  persons  is 
retained  without  change. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
bill  conformed  the  title  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill.  Under 
the  conference  agreement  the  title  of  the 
bill  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “An  act 
to  provide  a  one-year  extension  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  excise-tax  rates,  and  to  provide  for  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  on  the  transportation  of 
property.” 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Aime  J.  Forand, 

Cecil  R.  King, 

Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Richard  M.  Simpson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


SUSPENSION  OP  THE  RULES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  decides  to 
state  that  he  has  on  his  desk  about  16 
bills  for  suspension  of  the  rules.  Those 
Members  who  are  interested  in  those 
mattes  should  be  here  to  present  the 
motion^  If  they  are  passed  over,  I  do 
not  knoty  when  they  will  be  reached 
again. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [M/ 
Harris]  is  recognized. 


HILL-BURTOfrt  ACT  EXTENSION 

Ml  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I/move  to 
suspend  the  rules  anV pass  the/ml  (H.  R. 
12628)  extending  for\an  additional  3- 
year  period  the  Hospital  /Survey  and 
Construction  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill/&s  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  ( a ) Nf he  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  621  of  the  Public  Htealth 
Service  Act  is  amen/ed  by  striking  out 
“nine”  and  inserting/n  lieu  thereo^Ttwelve.” 

(b)  Section  651  or  such  act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “foyr  ’  and  inserting  n#  lieu 
thereof  “seven.’ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second 
manded? 

Mr.  C/flARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr.'' 
Speakei/U  demand  a  second. 

Mr. /[ARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
i/ so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
12628  is  a  bill  whose  sole  purpose  it  is  to 
extend  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Con¬ 
struction  Act,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
program.  This  program,  as  everyone 
knows,  has  been  in  effect  now  for  12 
years.  The  next  fiscal  year  will  be  the 
last  fiscal  year  that  this  program  is  au¬ 
thorized,  and  in  order  tha.t  it  may  be 
continued  it  is  necessary  ^o  extend  it. 
Consequently,  this  bill  does  only  this  one 
thing.  It  extends  this  program,  which 
has  proven  to  be  so  valuable  in  the  public 
interest  over  the  years,  for  an  additional 
3  years. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  - 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Would 
the  gentleman  advise  the  House  if  it  is 
not  true  that  this  bill  was  reported 


unanimously  by  a  subcommittee  to  the 
entire  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce,  and  by  that  committ 
unanimously  reported  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is/Sor- 
rect.  The  subcommittee,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  /fissis- 
sippi  [Mr.  Williams]  held  hearings  on 
the  legislation  along  with  oth/nr  matters 
affecting  the  program  and  reported  the 
bill  from  the  subcommittee/nanimously. 
It  was  presented  to  the  /ull  committee 
which  considered  it  and/eported  it  to  the 
House  unanimously. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  /Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  A.  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  ger/feman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD./ This  bill  merely  con¬ 
tinues  for  3  /lore  years  the  same  au¬ 
thorization's  in  existing  law  for  $150 
million  ea^n  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  H/RRIS.  That  is  correct  insofar 
as  the  /uthorization  for  general  hospitals 
and  facilities  under  the  original  act  is 
concerned. 

Ir.  JUDD.  And  the  way  in  which 
(at  authorized  funds  are  to  be  divided 
ip  among  the  various  types  of  medical 
facilities  continues  for  the  next  3  years 
as  it  has  in  the  past'. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  correction,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit;  It  is  the  same 
authorization,  but  instead  of  $150  mil¬ 
lion,  the  total  authorization  for  all  cate¬ 
gories  is  $211.2  million.  This  includes 
the  four  new  categories  that  had  been 
adopted  in  1954. 

Mr.  JUDD*  That  is  it  extends  for  3 
more  years  the  authorizations  now  in  the 
law  as  amended. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Oh, 
yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  an  annual  ap- 
ropriation  of  $150  million  for  the  Hill- 
Barton  general  hospital  construction 
program.  Some  years  ago  the  law  was 
amended  to  authorize  an  additional  $60 
million,  for  certain  other  categories  of 
facilitje\  and  this  extends  that  amend¬ 
ment  to  me  original  bill  also. 

Mr.  JUDO.  That  is  the  amendment 
which  includes  authorization  to  provide 
additional  funds  on  a  matching  basis  for 
the  construction  of  homes  for  the  elder¬ 
ly,  nursing  horn^s  and  homes  for  the 
chronically  ill,  ancKgo  on. 

Mr.  HARRIS. 

Mr.  JUDD.  And  <3^e  of  the  very  best 
parts  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.\ Unfortunately 
we  do  not  have  a  prognun  sufficiently 
extensive  to  meet  the  nee^  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speake\  will  the- 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS, 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN. 

authorized  in  this  bill  for  that  whfo 
program?  / 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  $211,-’' 
200,000,  I  believe. 


I  yield  to  the  \entle- 
How  many  dollarsSare 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  reported  d*mibu^  farm  bill.  House  passed  bill  to 
extend  special  milk  program  for  3  years,  tLzmse  concurred  in  Senate  amendment  to 
bill  to  extend  special  livestock  loan  authority.  Several  Representatives  urged 
extension  of  Public  Law  480.  Sen.  Jackym  introduced  and  discussed  measure  to 
provide  food  and  fiber  stockpiling  projgram.  Rep.  Coad  introduced  and  discussed 
bill  to  extend  Public  Law  430. 


HOUSE 

1.  MILK,  Passed  without  amendment,  327  to  1,  S.  3342,  to  extend  the  special  milk 

program  for  children  for  3  years,  from  July  1,  1958,  thro^h  June  30,  1961. 

The  bill  authorizes  vase  of  up  to  $75  million  of  CCC  funds  ror  each  of  the  -3 
years  to  increase  f he  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  in  nonprofit 
schools  of  high-school  grade  and  under,  and  in  nonprofit  nursefcv  schools,  child* 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institu¬ 
tions  devotedyno  the  care  and  training  of  children;  and  provides  chat  funds  ex¬ 
pended  for  this  purpose  shall  not  be  considered  as  amounts  expended\for  the 
purpose  of /carrying  out  the  price-support  program.  This  bill  will  noX  be  sent 
to  the  President,  pp.  11483-492 

2,  LIVESTOCK  LOANS,  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  11424,  to  extei 

for  if  years,  through  July  14,  1961,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  make 
supplementary  advances  to  borrowers  for  special  livestock  loans.  This  bill 
.11  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  11492 


2 


FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES,  Several  Representatives  urged  early  consid¬ 
eration  of  legislation  for  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  Rep,  Cooley  and 


Poage\  indicated  the  measure  would  require  further  study,  particularly  with  re¬ 
gard  th  the  barter  provision.  Rep.  McCormack  expressed  concern  with  thy  ef¬ 
fects  of  surplus  disposals  on  our  relations  with  friendly  countries.  ypp. 
11485-86  \  11487-490,  11542-43 


4.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  yfiendment 

S.  3651,  to  rnsdce  equity  capital  and  long-term  credit  more  readily  available  for 
small  business\:oncerns  (H.  Rept.  2060).  p.  11551 


5.  TRANSPORTATION.  Tl^e  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  /eported  without 
amendment  H.  R.  12 751 ,  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 
relating  to  dual  rare  contract  arrangements  (H«.  Rept.  20^5).  p.  11$$1 
Rep.  Harris  inserted  the  text,  as  passed  by  the  Housed  of  H.  R.  12832, 
the  omnibus  transportation  bill.  He  stated  the  text  oy  the  bill  appearing  in 
the  June  27  Record  was  not  complete,  pp.  11500-502 


6.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  ordered  reported 


H.  R.  9924,  to  grant  the  cot^ent  of  Congress  to  a/compact  between  Conn,  and 
Mass,  relating  to  flood  control,  p.  D614 


c 


SENATE. 


/Con  June  28) 

7.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported' an  original 

bill,  S.  4071,  to  provide  price,  production  adjustment,  and  marketing  programs 
for  various  commodities  (S.  Rept.  1766).  p.  11398 


8.  STATEHOOD.  Passed  without  amendment , /4  \o  20,  H.  R.  7999,  to  admit  Alaska 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  This  bijfl.  wil\  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 
pp.  11400,  11403-6,  11416-19,  1142*-6,  11426-38,  11443-70 


were  appoint 
have  been 


appc 


on  S.  3778,  the  omnibus  trans¬ 
ited.  pp.  11426-8 


9.  TRANSPORTATION.  Senate  confere 
portation  bill.  House  confer 

10.  MONOPOLIES.  The  Judiciary  Committee  ordered  reported  without  amendment  S.  721, 
to  expedite  the  enforcement  of  Clayton  Act  cease  and  desist  orders,  p.  D612 


11.  RESEARCH.  Sens.  Ellendedr  and  Proxmire  were  added  as 
create  an  Agricultural  Research  and  Industrial  Borad 
into  new  industrial  xlses  for  farm  crops,  p.  11399 


to' 


to  S.  3697,  to 
.coordinate  research 


sponsors 


12.  SMALL  BUSINESS,  k/  R.  7963,  to  extend  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  and  in¬ 
crease  the  SBA  Loan  authority,  was  made  the  pending  business\  p.  11470 


13.  FOREIGN  AID. 
p.  11416 


sen.  Bridges  urged  that  Poland  not  be  given  foreigh  aid. 


14.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Sen.  Thye  urged  enactment  of  S.  1318,  to  provide  Xpr  the 
free  donation  of  Federal  surplus  property  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
recreational  purposes,  and  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Minn.  Conservation 
Commissioner  supporting  the  bill.  p.  11471 


15.  WA'p^R  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Watkins  inserted  a  speech  by  a  water  attorney,  "Current 
~  ivelopments  in  Water  Law.”  pp.  11471-7 
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June  28,  1958. —  Ordered  to  be  printed 
Filed  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  June  27,  1958 


)Mr.  Ellender,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  andJForestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

fi 

together  with 
MINORITY  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  S.  4071] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  an  original 
bill  (S.  4071),  to  provide  more  effective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various  agricultural  commodities,  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

General 

I®- 

The  committee  held  12  days  of  hearings  on  general  farm  problems 
\from  January  17  through  March  4,  1958,  and  8  days  of  hearings  from 
'May  26  through  June  5,  receiving  varying  and  conflicting  views  as 
to  the  type  of  legislation  needed.  Because  it  was  clear  after  the  first 
series  of  hearings  that  it  would  be  difficult  at  that  time  to  work  out 
long-range  legislation  which  would  meet  with  general  approval,  this 
committee  reported  and  Congress  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162 
to  provide  a  temporary  stay  of  any  reduction  in  support  prices  or 
acreage  allotments.  That  resolution  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on 
March  31. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  committee  has  prepared  a  bill  designed 
to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  those  commodities  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  having  the  most  serious  problems.  In  the  case  of  cotton  and 
rice,  it  is  generally  agreed  that,  with  the  expiration  of  the  provisions 
for  national  and  State  minimum  acreage  allotments  which  have  been 
effective  in  1957  and  1958,  the  acreage  allotments  provided  by  the 
existing  formulas  would  be  excessively  stringent  and  disruptive  of  these 
segments  of  the  farm  economy.  In  the  case  of  cotton  these  stringent 
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reductions  would  also  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  entire  cotton  trade, 
which  is  already  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  many  qualities.  In  the 
case  of  corn,  it  is  apparent  that  present  acreage  restrictions  are  not 
effective  and  that  a  more  equitable  program  is  badly  needed.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  meet  these  pressing  and  generally  recognized  needs. 

Short  Explanation 

This  bill  is  divided  into  three  titles,  dealing  with  cotton,  corn  and 
feed  grains,  and  rice,  respectively. 

With  respect  to  cotton,  title  I  provides  for— 

(1)  A  program  for  upland  cotton  for  1959  and  1960  under 

which  producers  could  elect  to  take  a  40  percent  increase  in  their 
acreage  allotments  coupled  with  a  15  percent  of  parity  reduction 
in  price  support.  Price  support  for  those  not  taking  the  lower 
support  would  be  by  purchase  only,  and  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  be  required  to  sell  cotton  at  not  less  than 
110  percent  of  the  lower  support  (sec.  101);  A 

(2)  Upland  and  extra  long  staple  cotton  price  support  after™ 
1960  at  90  percent  of  their  respective  average  market  prices  for 
the  preceding  3  years,  but  not  less  than  30  cents  per  pound  for 
middling  inch  in  the  case  of  upland  cotton  (sec.  102) ; 

(3)  Minimum  upland  cotton  marketing  quotas  after  1960  ade¬ 
quate  to  assure  a  stable  supply  to  meet  world  needs,  but  not  less 
than  the  “larger”  of  (i)  domestic  consumption  and  exports  less 
1  million  bales,  or  (ii)  10  million  bales  (sec.  103  (1)); 

(4)  A  minimum  national  upland  cotton  acreage  allotment  of 
16  million  acres,  with  each  State  sharing  in  the  national  allot¬ 
ment  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  shared  in  the  national  allot¬ 
ment  in  1958  (subject  to  adjustments  pursuant  to  section  344  (k) 
of  existing  law)  (sec.  103  (2)) ; 

(5)  A  new  formula  for  computing  national  marketing  quotas 
for  extra  long  staple  cotton  after  1960,  designed  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  carryover  (sec.  103  (3)); 

(6)  Use  of  a  3-year  adjusted  yield  instead  of  a  5-year  yield  in 
converting  the  national  marketing  quota  to  a  national  acreage 
allotment  (sec.  103  (4)); 

(7)  Permanent  extension  of  the  small  farm  cotton  allotments 
provisions  of  existing  law,  with  amendments  to  (A)  increase  the™ 
national  reserve  to  meet  States’  needs  for  acreage  to  establish 
minimum  farm  allotments  to  310,000  acres;  (B)  increase  the 
minimum  farm  allotment  to  10  acres  or  the  1958  allotment, 
whichever  is  smaller;  and  (C)  permit  estimation  of  States’ 
needs  after  1959  in  order  to  save  the  cost  of  making  a  trial  allot¬ 
ment  to  determine  such  needs  (sec.  104); 

(8)  Allotment  of  such  further  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  to 
increase  each  farm  acreage  allotment  to  the  prescribed  minimum, 
with  provision  that  no  part  of  the  additional  acreage  allotted  to 
States,  counties,  or  farms  by  reason  of  provisions  relating  to 
minimum  farm  allotments  shall  be  counted  in  computing  their 
respective  future  allotments  (sec.  105); 

(9)  Use  of  the  previous  year’s  allotment  (instead  of  tillable 
acreage  or  history)  as  a  base  in  making  allotments,  if  that  will 
facilitate  effective  administration  (sec.  106) ; 
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(10)  Retention  of  surrendered  cotton  acreage  in  the  county 
so  long  as  any  cotton  farmer  desires  it  (sec.  107) ; 

(11)  Use  of  Middling  1  inch  instead  of  Middling  seven-eighths 
as  the  standard  grade  after  1960  (sec.  108) ; 

(12)  Effective  August  1,  1961,  increase  of  minimum  prices  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  of  cotton  for  unrestricted 
use  to  115  percent  of  the  current  support  price,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges;  and  exemption  from  this  requirement  of  a 
quantity  equal  to  that  by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  is 
less  than  domestic  consumption  and  exports  (sec.  109) ; 

(13)  Express  preservation  of  the  cotton  export  sales  program 
provided  for  by  section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
(sec.  110). 

TITLE  II— CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

With  respect  to  corn  and  feed  grains,  title  II  provides,  effective 
with  the  1959  crops,  for — 

(1)  Discontinuance  of  corn  acreage  allotments  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area  (sec.  201); 

(2)  Price  support  for  corn  at  90  percent  of  the  3-year  average 
price  (adjusted  to  offset  the  effect  of  abnormal  quantities  of  low- 
grade  corn),  but  not  less  than  $1.10  per  bushel  (sec.  202); 

(3)  Price  support  for  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  at 
fair  and  reasonable  levels  in  relation  to  com,  but  not  less  than 
60  percent  of  parity  (sec.  202) ;  and 

(4)  Repeal  of  the  provision  for  a  different  corn  support  level  in 
the  noncommercial  area  (sec.  203). 

TITLE  III— RICE 

With  respect  to  rice,  title  III  provides  for— 

(1)  Permanent  extension  of  the  present  minimum  national  and 
State  acreage  allotments  (sec.  301); 

(2)  Price  support  for  1959  and  1960  at  between  75  and  90 
percent  of  parity  without  regard  to  the  supply  percentage  (sec. 
302  (a)) ;  and 

(3)  Price  support  beginning  in  1961  at  90  percent  of  the  3- 
year  average  price,  but  not  less  than  $4  per  hundredweight  (sec. 
302  (b)). 

Section  by  Section  Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  title. — This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of  1958”. 

TITLE  I— COTTON 

Section  101.  Upland  cotton  program  for  1959  and  1960. — Section  101 
gives  each  farm  operator,  with  respect  to  each  of  the  1959  and  1960 
upland  cotton  crops,  a  choice  between  (A)  the  acreage  allotment  and 
support  price  determined  under  existing  law,  and  (B)  140  percent  of 
such  acreage  allotment,  coupled  with  price  support  reduced  by  15 
percent  of  parity.  Thus,  if  the  support  price  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  existing  law  were  90  percent  of  parity,  the  producer 
electing  choice  (A)  would  receive  that  support,  and  the  producer 
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electing  choice  (B)  would  receive  75  percent  of  parity.  If  the  support 
level  under  choice  (A)  were  75  percent  of  parity,  the  support  level 
under  choice  (B)  would  be  60  percent  of  parity.  In  determining  the 
minimum  choice  (A)  support  price  on  the  basis  of  the  supply  percent¬ 
age,  as  provided  in  section  101  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
the  Secretary  would  take  the  estimated  production  from  the  additional 
acreage  allotted  under  choice  (B)  into  account  in  estimating  the  supply 
percentage.  The  support  level  under  choice  (A)  would  be  required  to 
be  announced  not  later  than  January  31  on  the  basis  of  the  Secretary’s 
estimate  at  that  time  of  the  August  1  supply  percentage;  and,  unlike 
advance  announcements  under  existing  law,  would  not  be  subject  to 
subsequent  adjustment  on  the  basis  of  the  data  available  on  August  1. 
The  farm  operator  would  therefore  know  at  the  time  of  making  his 
election  exactly  what  level  of  support  he  would  receive  under  either 
choice  (A)  or  choice  (B) .  All  producers  on  the  farm  would  be  bound 
by  the  choice  made  by  the  farm  operator,  and  the  farm  operator  would 
have  to  make  the  same  choice  for  all  farms  operated  by  him.  No 
farm  participating  in  the  1959  cotton  acreage  reserve  program 
there  should  be  such  a  program)  could  receive  an  increased  allotment 
under  this  section  for  1959;  nor  could  any  farm  receiving  an  increased 
allotment  under  this  section  surrender  any  part  of  its  allotment  for 
reapportionment  to  another  farm.  The  additional  acreage  allotted 
under  this  section  would  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing 
future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments. 

Price  support  would  be  made  available  to  producers  electing  choice 
(A)  only  through  purchase,  and  cotton  so  acquired  (as  well  as  other 
cotton  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation)  would  be  im¬ 
mediately  available  for  sale  during  the  period  August  1,  1959,  to  July 
31,  1961,  at  not  less  than  110  percent  of  the  choice  (B)  support  price. 
The  market  price  would  thus  tend  to  approach  the  choice  (B)  price, 
and  producers  electing  choice  (B)  would  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
choice  (A)  support  level  in  the  market  place,  as  they  might  if  the 
minimum  resale  price  were  based  on  the  higher  support  level. 

Section  102.  Upland  and.  extra,  lone]  staple  cotton. — Price  support  after 
1960.  Section  102  provides  price  support  for  each  crop,  beginning 
with  the  1961  crop,  of  upland  or  extra  long  staple  cotton  at  90  percent 
of  the  average  market  price  for  the  commodity  during  the  3  calendar  A 
years  ending  last  before  the  marketing  year  applicable  to  the  crop,^ 
but  not  less  than  30  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  l-incli  cotton  in  the 
case  of  upland  cotton.  The  average  market  price  for  upland  cotton 
would  be  that  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  on  the  designated  spot 
markets,  and  the  support  price  determined  on  the  basis  of  such  average 
would  be  applied  to  Middling  1-inch  cotton,  with  appropriate  pre¬ 
miums  and  discounts  for  differences  in  qualities  and  other  factors.  I 
The  average  market  price  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  would  be  that 
for  grade  No.  3,  1  Ks-incli  American-Egyptian  cotton  in  the  quoted 
spot  markets,  and  the  support  price  determined  on  the  basis  of  such 
average  would  be  applied  to  grade  No.  3,  l/i6  inches  with  appropriate 
premiums  and  discounts. 

The  following  tables  contain  comparisons  of  support  prices  and 
market  prices  for  past  years  and  show  what  the  support  prices  might 
have  been  for  upland  cotton  and  extra  long  staple  cotton,  respectively, 
for  any  one  of  the  years  1953  to  1958  if  section  102  had  been  made 
applicable  in  that  year. 
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Cotton  ( upland )  —  Support  prices,  1953-58  crops,  compared  with  support  prices  as 
they  would  have  been  determined  under  provisions  in  S.  4071  applicable  to  1961 
and  subsequent  crops 


Marketing  year 
beginning 
Aug.  1 

Effective  CCC  support  price 

Average  price  per  pound  received 
for  Middling  1  inch  in  14  desig¬ 
nated  spot  markets 

Middling 
£6  Inch  at 
average 
location 

Middling 

1  inch  at 
designated 
markets 

Percent  of 
parity 

Parity  price 
on  which 
support 
based 

Preceding 

calendar 

year 

Average  for 
3  calendar 
years  pre¬ 
ceding 
beginning 
of  market¬ 
ing  year 

90  percent 
of  average 
for  3  pre¬ 
ceding 
calendar 
years 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1953 _ 

30.80 

33.79 

90 

34.22 

39.38 

39. 47 

35.52 

1954 . 

31.58 

34.26 

90 

35. 09 

33.80 

38. 39 

34. 55 

1955 . . 

31.70 

34.80 

90 

35.22 

34. 97 

36.05 

32.45 

1956 . . . 

29.  34 

33. 02 

82^ 

35. 56 

34.  77 

34.51 

31.06 

1957 . 

28. 81 

32. 56 

78 

36.93 

34.83 

34.86 

31.37 

1958 _ _ 

3  30. 75 

0) 

i  81 

137.96 

33. 86 

34. 49 

31.04 

>  Minimum  level  announced  Feb.  7,  1958. 

>  Not  announced. 


Extra  long  staple  cotton— Support  prices,  1953-58  crops,  compared  with  support 
prices  as  they  would  have  been  determined  under  provisions  in  S.  4071  applicable 
to  1961  and  subsequent  crops 


Effective  CCC  support  price 

Average  quoted 
market  price 

Marketing  year  beginning  Aug.  1 

Amount  per 
pound 

Percent  of 
parity 

Parity  price 
on  which 
support 
based 

per  pound  for 
grade  No.  3, 
7/16-inch, 
preceding 
calendar  year 

1963 . ___ . . . 

Cents 

73.92 

0) 

Cents 

(') 

72.5 

Cents 

(3) 

(?) 

(2) 

1954 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

65. 25 

90 

75 

1955 _ _ _ _ _ 

55.20 

73.6 

1956 _ _ __ _ _ 

56.62 

75 

75.5 

(2) 

1957 _ _ _ _ _ 

59.70 

75 

79.6 

(3) 

63. 56 

1958-.- . . . . . . . 

(3) 

(3) 

(?) 

1  2.4  times  upland  rate. 

1  Not  available.  Series  started  in  May  1956.  Data  would  be  available  at  proposed  effective  date  in  1961. 
3  Not  announced. 


/  Section  103.  Minimum  national  and  State  cotton  Quotas  and  allot¬ 
ments. — Section  103  (1)  provides  for  a  minimum  national  upland 
cotton  marketing  quota  for  1961  and  subsequent  years  adequate  to 
j  assure  a  stable  suppy  of  the  different  qualities  needed,  but  not  less 
than  the  “larger”  of  (i)  1  million  bales  less  than  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota 
is  proclaimed,  or  (ii)  10  million  bales.  This  provision  would  replace 
the  provision  now  in  the  law  for  a  minimum  quota  equal  to  “whichever 
is  smaller”  of  the  quantities  specified  in  (i)  or  (ii)  (except  that  the 
figures  for  domestic  consumption  and  exports  would  be  for  a  marketing 
year  2  years  prior  to  the  one  specified  in  (i)).  Domestic  consumption 
and  exports  for  the  current  marketing  year  were  estimated  at  the  time 
the  1958  marketing  quota  was  proclaimed  at  8,500,000  bales  and  5 
million  bales  respectively.  By  providing  for  a  minimum  quota  ade¬ 
quate  to  assure  a  stable  supply  of  needed  qualities,  the  bill  requires 
increasing  the  quota  where  the  present  more  rigid  formula  would  keep 
the  quota  down  even  though  many  needed  qualities  were  in  short  sup¬ 
ply.  By  preventing  a  reduction  of  the  quota  below  domestic  con- 
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sumption  and  exports  by  more  than  1  million  bales,  the  bill  prevents 
the  application  of  excessively  stringent  acreage  limitations  in  any  year. 

Section  103  (2)  provides  first,  for  a  minimum  national  marketing 
quota  for  upland  cotton  sufficient  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  of  16  million  acres;  and  second,  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion 
that  they  shared  in  the  national  acreage  allotment  in  1958.  These 
provisions  would  be  effective  with  the  1959  crop  and  would  continue 
in  effect  after  section  103  (1)  of  the  bill  became  effective,  so  that  for 
1961  and  subsequent  years  the  national  marketing  quota  would  be 
the  largest  of — 

(1)  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  needed,  together  with  the 
estimated  carryover  and  imports,  to  make  available  a  normal 
supply  of  cotton  (the  basic  formula) ; 

(2)  A  number  of  bales  equal  to  the  domestic  consumption  and 
exports  for  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  adjusted  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks  to^ 
provide  a  stable  supply  of  different  qualities  needed  in  the* 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

(3)  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the  larger  of  10 
million  bales  or  1  million  bales  less  than  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  plus  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
quota  is  proclaimed;  or 

(4)  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  required  to  provide  a  national 
acreage  allotment  of  16  million  acres. 

This  provision  for  a  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of  16  million 
acres  replaces  a  provision  for  a  minimum  national  acreage  allotment 
of  17,391,304  acres,  which  was  applicable  only  to  the  1957  and  1958 
crops.  The  provision  of  this  section  preserving  for  each  State  the 
same  proportionate  share  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  that  it 
had  in  1958  is  subject  to  an  exception  to  provide  for  minimum  State 
acreage  allotments  of  "the  smaller  of  (A)  4,000  acres  or  (B)  the 
highest  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  any  one  of  the  3  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made”  as 
provided  by  section  344  (k)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
The  proportion  in  which  each  State  shared  in  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1958  and  would  share  in  a  national  acreage  allotment  Jl 
of  16  million  acres  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Proportion  in  which  States  shared  in  the  1958  upland  cotton  acreage  allotment  and 
would  share  under  sec.  801  {2)  of  the  bill  in  a  national  allotment  of  16,000,000 
acres 


Apportion¬ 
ment  from 
1958  national 
allotment 

State  share 
of  16,000,000 
national 
allotment 

Apportion¬ 
ment  from 
1958  national 
allotment 

State  share 
of  16,000,000 
national 
allotment 

1, 022, 317 
367, 366 
1, 406, 198 
812, 019 

940, 506 

Missouri - - 

376,  715 

346, 568 

337, 967 

1,  293,  667 

Nevada . . 

2, 343 

2, 343 

New  Mexico . . 

184,  045 

169,317 

'  747i  037 

North  Carolina _ 

479,  767 

441, 374 

37,  405 

34,  412 

Oklahoma . 

798,  700 

734, 784 

895^  483 
3, 110 

823;  822 
3,110 

South  Carolina _ 

731,  454 

672, 919 

Tennessee - - 

575,  762 

529,  686 

23 

23 

Texas . . 

7, 421, 320 

6, 827, 427 

Kentucky.  - 

Louisiana . . 

7, 379 
605, 303 

6,788 
556, 863 

Virginia . . 

17, 384 

15, 993 

Maryland _ 

Mississippi _ 

15 

1, 647, 196 

15 

1, 515, 379 

Total _ 

17, 391, 304 

16, 000, 000 

Source:  Cotton  Division,  CSS,  USDA. 
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Section  103  (3)  amends  section  347  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  effective  with  the  1961  crop,  to  provide  a  new 
formula  for  computing  the  national  marketing  quota  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton.  The  new  formula  tends  to  minimize  the  effect  of  carry¬ 
over  in  the  computation  of  the  national  marketing  quota. 

Section  103  (4)  provides  for  conversion  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  cotton  into  a  national  acreage  allotment  on  the  basis  of  a 
3-year  average  yield,  adjusted  for  abnormal  conditions  and  trends, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  5-year  unadjusted  average  yield.  Yields 
have  been  increasing  so  that  use  of  a  more  recent  average  yield  should 
result  in  a  national  acreage  allotment  more  likely  to  produce  about 
the  quantity  fixed  in  the  quota.  On  the  basis  of  the  Department’s 
estimate  of  yields  this  provision  would  result  in  raising  the  average 
yield  to  be  used  in  converting  the  1959  quota  from  351  to  377  pounds 
per  acre. 

Section  10Jh  Minimum  upland  cotton  farm  acreage  allotments. — This 
section  reenacts  with  some  modification  the  minimum  cotton  farm 
acreage  allotment  provisions  of  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  which  expired  with  the  1958  crop.  With  the  expiration  of  sec¬ 
tion  303,  the  minimum  farm  allotment  provisions  would  revert,  but 
for  this  section,  to  the  provisions  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
section  303,  and  would  provide  for  minimum  farm  acreage  allotments 
(mandatory  only  in  those  few  counties  making  allotments  on  the  basis 
of  tillable  acreage)  of  the  smaller  of  5  acres  or  the  highest  acreage 
planted  in  any  of  the  3  preceding  years.  Section  303  of  the  1956  act 
was  designed  to  meet  a  serious  social  problem  where  many  farmers 
were  receiving  allotments  so  small  that  they  were  being  forced  off  the 
farm.  Section  104  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  a  similar  problem. 
It  differs  from  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  respects:  First,  the  minimum  allotment  would  be  10  acres,  or  the 
1958  allotment,  whichever  is  smaller  (instead  of  being  the  smaller  of 
4  acres  or  the  highest  acreage  planted  in  an}7  of  the  3  preceding  years) ; 
second,  it  provides  for  a  national  reserve  of  310,000  acres  (instead  of 
100,000  acres),  310,000  acres  being  the  Department’s  best  estimate  of 
the  additional  acreage  needed  to  provide  the  prescribed  minimum, 
assuming  a  national  allotment  of  16  million  acres;1  third,  technical 
.changes  have  been  made  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  “estimate”  (rather 
than  “determine”)  the  States’  and  counties’  needs  for  additional  acre¬ 
age  to  establish  the  prescribed  minimum  allotments  after  1959,  thereby 
saving  unnecessary  administrative  costs. 

Section  105.  Further  provision  for  minimum  upland  cotton  jarm  acre¬ 
age  allotments. — Under  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
there  have  been  a  few  counties  in  which  the  entire  county  acreage 
allotment  (excluding  the  county  acreage  reserve),  together  with  the 
acreage  received  from  the  national  and  State  reserves  to  meet  the 
county’s  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  such  purpose,  has  been  in¬ 
sufficient  to  establish  the  prescribed  minimum  farm  acreage  allotments. 
Section  105  would  provide  the  acreage  needed  in  addition  to  the 
county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  to  establish  the  mini¬ 
mum  farm  acreage  allotments  prescribed  by  section  104  of  the  bill. 
The  Department  has  estimated  that  this  would  require  only  a  very 
small  additional  acreage,  possibly  about  5,000  acres  in  all. 

Section  105  also  provides  that  the  additional  acreage  allotted  to 
farms,  counties,  and  States,  respectively,  on  account  of  the  minimum 
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farm  allotment  provisions  of  the  law,  as  it  would  bo  amended  by  the 
bill,  would  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  their  future  acre¬ 
age  allotments.  This  provision  would  supersede,  to  the  extent  of  any 
conflict,  any  provisions  of  existing  law,  such  as  section  344  (g)  (3), 
which  provides  that  “Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section”  certain  acreage  shall  be  added  to  the  farm  cotton  acreage 
history. 

Section  106.  Use  of  previous  year's  allotments  in  making  farm  acreage 
allotments. — This  section  permits  the  Secretary,  if  such  action  will 
facilitate  administration,  to  apportion  county  allotments  to  farms  on 
the  basis  of  the  previous  year’s  farm  allotments,  rather  than  tillable 
acreage  or  average  planted  acreage.  The  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  make  any  adjustments  needed  either  because  of  a  change  in  the 
available  cropland,  or  to  meet  any  requirements  that  acreage  shall 
or  shall  not  be  counted  as  history.  This  section  would  not  affect  the 
minimum  farm  acreage  allotment  provisions. 

Section  107.  Retention  of  surrendered  acreage  in  the  county. — Section  a 
344  (m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  which  permits \ 
the  surrender  and  reapportionment  of  acreage  allotments  provides: 

If  all  of  the  allotted  acreage  voluntarily  surrendered  is  not 
needed  in  the  county,  the  county  committee  may  surrender 
the  excess  acreage  to  the  State  committee  *  *  *. 

Transfer  of  cotton  acreage  from  one  county  to  another  hurts  the 
economy  of  the  county  from  which  the  transfer  is  made.  Section  107 
therefore  prohibits  surrender  of  such  acreage  to  the  State  committee 
so  long  as  any  cotton  farmer  in  the  county  desires  additional  cotton 
acreage. 

Section  108.  Standard  grade  for  upland  cotton. — Section  108  repeals 
the  provisions  making  Middling  seven-eighths-inch  cotton  the  stand¬ 
ard  grade  for  purposes  of  parity  and  price  support,  effective  with  the 
1961  crop.  This  is  necessary  since,  beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the 
support  price  will  be  based  on  the  average  market  price  of  Middling 
1-inch  cotton.  Section  108  also  amends  section  403  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949  to  make  it  clear  that  the  average  support  price  for 
the  crop  is  not  expected  to  equal  the  level  of  support  after  1960  when 
the  support  level  would  be  based  on  the  average  price  of  Middling  1  j 
inch.  \ 

Section  109.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  restrictions  on  cot¬ 
ton. — This  section,  effective  August  1,  1961,  would  increase  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  for  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  permitted 
to  sell  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  from  110  percent  of  the  current  sup¬ 
port  price,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  to  115  percent  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  support  price,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges;  and  permit  the 
sale  for  unrestricted  use,  without  regard  to  such  limitation,  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  equal  to  that  by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  less  than 
the  estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports. 

Section  110.  Cotton  export  program. — Section  110  makes  it  clear 
that  nothing  in  the  bill  affects  the  cotton  export  program  provided  for 
by  section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 
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TITLE  II— CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 


Section  201.  Discontinuance  of  corn  acreage  allotments. — Section  201 
provides  that  corn  acreage  allotments  and  a  commercial  corn  area 
will  not  be  established  for  the  1959  and  subsequent  crops.  There  are 
no  marketing  penalties  for  corn,  so  that  corn  acreage  allotments  are 
enforced  through  denial  of  price  support  and  denial  of  soil-bank 
payments.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  minimum  allotments  for  corn, 
so  that  at  present  the  corn  producer  is  faced  Avith  the  choice  of  receiv¬ 
ing  price  support  for  an  inadequate  acreage  of  corn  or  receiving  no 
price  support  for  corn  produced  on  a  larger  acreage.  Coupled  with 
the  fact  that  corn  is  largely  fed  on  the  farm  Avhere  produced,  this 
situation  has  resulted  in  widespread  disregard  of  corn  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  In  1957  only  38.6  percent  of  the  farms  which  received  corn 
acreage  allotments  complied  with  their  allotments.  In  1957,  with  an 
allotment  of  37,288,889  acres  in  a  commercial  area  consisting  of  894 
counties,  52,733,620  acres  were  planted  in  the  commercial  area  and 
,233,478  acres  were  put  in  the  corn  acreage  reserve.  In  1958  the 
commercial  area  has  been  expanded  to  include  an  additional  38 
counties,  making  932  counties  in  all.  The  acreage  allotment  for  this 
expanded  commercial  area  for T 958  is  38,818,381  acres.  The  acreage 
planted  in  these  932  counties  in  1957  was  54,237,000  acres,  Avliich, 
with  the  acreage  placed  in  the  corn  acreage  reserve  in  1957  makes  a 
total  of  59,470,478  acres  planted  or  placed  in  the  acreage  reserve. 
With  this  potential  corn  acreage  of  59,470,478  acres,  producers 
generally  cannot  afford  to  comply  with  an  acreage  allotment  of 
38,818,381  acres  in  order  to  obtain  price  support  on  the  reduced 
production. 

Corn  and  feed  grains  presented  one  of  the  most  troublesome  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  consideration  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  and  these 
commodities  have  been  the  subject  of  serious  legislative  concern  and 
consideration  in  1957  and  again  this  year  when  the  committee  reported 
out  S.  3441,  which  is  now  on  the  calendar.  It  appears  that  acreage 
allotments  will  not  work  for  corn  and  that  it  will  be  fairer  to  all  corn 
producers  to  discontinue  them. 

Section  202.  Price  support  for  corn  and  feed  grains. — Section  202 
provides  price  support  for  corn  at  90  percent  of  the  average  price  re- 
eived  by  farmers  for  the  3  calendar  years  ending  last  before  the 
marketing  year  for  the  crop,  but  not  less  than  $1.10  per  bushel.  In 
determining  the  average  price,  adjustment  would  be  made  to  offset 
the  effect  of  any  abnormal  quantities  of  low-grade  corn. 

Section  202  also  makes  price' support  mandatory  for  oats,  rye,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  grain  sorghums  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  level  in  relation  to 
corn,  but  not  less  than  60  percent  of  parity.  The  1957  crops  of  these 
commodities  were  supported  at  70  percent  of  parity. 

Section  203.  Repeal  of  provision  for  corn  price  support  in  the  non¬ 
commercial  area. — Section  203  repeals  the  provision  for  a  lower  rate 
of  price  support  on  corn  outside  the  commercial  area.  This  supple¬ 
ments  section  201,  which  provides  for  discontinuance  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  area. 


S.  Kept.  17CG,  Sum - 2 
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TITLE  III— RICE 


Section  801 .  Extension  of  provision  for  minimum  national  and  State 
rice  acreage  allotments. — Section  301  extends  on  a  permanent  basis  the 
National  and  State  minimum  rice  acreage  allotments  which  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  and  which  expired  with  the  1958 
crop.  The  national  acreage  allotment  would  be  not  less  than  1,652,596 
acres  and  would  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  proportion 
that  they  shared  in  the  1956  acreage  allotment,  as  follows: 


Stale  rice  acreage  allotments  for  1956 

Arizona _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Florida _ 

Illinois _ 

Louisiana _ 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri _ 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma _ 

Source:  USDA  3534-56-5. 

Section  802.  Rice  price  support. — Section  302  (a)  repeals  the  so-called 
escalator  clause  under  which  the  minimum  support  level  for  rice 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  supplv  percentage,  and 
provides  that  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of  rice  will  be  supported  at 
such  level  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  after  considering  the  factors  set  out  in  section  401  (b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Section  302  (b)  provides  that  the  1961  and  subsequent  crops  of 
rice  shall  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  the  average  price  for  the  3 
calendar  years  preceding  the  marketing  year  applicable  to  the  crop, 
but  not  less  than  $4  per  hundredweight.  The  following  table  contains 
a  comparison  of  support  prices  and  market  prices  for  past  years  and 
shows  what  the  support  price  might  have  been  for  any  one  of  the 
years  1953  to  1958  if  section  302  (b)  had  been  made  applicable  in 
that  year. 

Rice — Support  prices,  1953-58  crops,  compared  with  support  prices  as  they  would  d 
have  been  determined  under  the  provisions  of  sec.  302  applicable  to  1961  and* 
subsequent  crops 


229 
399,  084 
299,  820 
957 
20 

475,  094 
46,  683 
4,  580 
29 
149 


South  Carolina _  2,  847 

Tennessee _ ^ _  517 

Texas _  422,  390 

Total  apportioned  to 

States _  1,  652,  399 

Unapportioned  National  re¬ 
serve _  197. 

United  States  total.  _  1,  652,  596 


Effective  CCC  support  price 

Average  price  per  hundredweight 
received  by  farmers 

Marketing 
year  beginning 
Aug.  1 

Amount 

per 

hundred- 

Percent 
of  parity 

Parity 
price  on 
whicli 

Preceding 

calendar 

Average 
for  3  calen¬ 
dar  years 
preceding 

90  percent  of  average  for 
3  preceding  calendar 
years 

weight 

support 

based 

year 

beginning 
of  market¬ 
ing  year 

Amount 

Percent 
of  parity 

1953 . 

$4.84 
4.  92 

90.0 

$5. 38 

$5.  87 

$5.26 

$4.73 

87.9 

1954 _ 

90.0 

5.  47 

5. 19 

5.  29 

4.  76 

87.0 

1955 _ _ 

4.66 

85.0 

5.  48 

4  57 

5. 21 

4.69 

85.6 

1956 . . . . 

4.  57 

82.  5 

5.  54 

4.81 

4.86 

4.  37 

78.9 

1957 . 

4.72 

82.0 

5.  75 

4.80 

4.  75 

4.27 

74.3 

1958 _ 

14.33 

75.0 

5.77 

5. 06 

4.91 

4. 42 

76.6 

1  Minimum  support  rate  which  may  be  increased  if  a  combination  of  the  rice  parity  price  as  of  Aug.  1,. 
1958,  and  the  supply  percentage  as  of  that  date  requires  a  higher  level  of  support. 
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Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949 

TITLE  I— BASIC  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 


Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 
“Secretary”)  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  available  through 
loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support  to  cooperators  for 
any  crop  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  if  producers  have  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas  for  such  crop,  at  a  level  not  in  excess 
jpf  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  the  commodity  nor  less  than 
*he  level  provided  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  as  follows: 

(a)  1  For  tobacco  (except  as  otherwise  provided  herein),  corn, 
[wheat,  and  rice]  and  wheat,  if  the  supply  percentage  as  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  marketing  year  is : 

The  level  of  support  shall 
be  not  less  than  the 
following  percentage  of 
the  parity  price: 


Not  more  than  102 _  90 

More  than  102  but  not  more  than  104 _  89 

More  than  104  but  not  more  than  106 _  88 

More  than  106  but  not  more  than  108 _  87 

More  than  108  but  not  more  than  110., _  86 

More  than  110  but  not  more  than  112 _  85 

More  than  112  but  not  more  than  114 _  84 

More  than  114  but  not  more  than  116 _  83 

More  than  116  but  not  more  than  118 _  82 

More  than  118  but  not  more  than  120 _  81 

More  than  120  but  not  more  than  122 _  80 

More  than  122  but  not  more  than  124 _  79 

More  than  124  but  not  more  than  126 _  78 

More  than  126  but  not  more  than  128 _ 77 

More  than  128  but  not  more  than  130 _  76 

More  than  130 _ _ _  75 


f  For  rice  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops ,  the  level  of  support  shall  be  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price. 


$  *  ifc  * 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section — - 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 


[(4)2  the  level  of  price  support  for  corn  to  cooperators  outside 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  be  75  per  centum  of  the 
level  of  price  support  to  cooperators  in  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area;] 

(8)  For  rice  of  the  1961  and  subsequent  crops  the  level  of  support 
shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price  received  by  farmers 
during  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested,  but  not  less  than  $4  per  hundredweight. 


1  Changes  in  this  subsection  are  effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop. 

JRepeal  of  the  paragraph  is  effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop. 
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Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  oj  law — 

(a)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of  upland  cotton  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  offer  the 
operator  of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is  established  under 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended , 
a  choice  of  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined  pursuant  to 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  price  support  determined  pursuant  to  section  101  of  this  Act 
(the  amount  of  cotton  estimated  to  be  produced  on  the  additional 
acres  allotted  to  producers  selecting  choice  ( B )  for  such  year  being 
taken  into  account  in  computing  such  support),  or  ( B )  the  farm, 
acreage  allotment  determined  pursuant  to  section  344  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  increased  by  40  per 
centum  ( such  increased  acreage  allotment  to  be  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm  for  all  purposes)  and  price  support  at  a  level  which  is 
15  per  centum  of  parity  below  the  level  of  support  established  for 
producers  who  elect  choice  (A).  Any  person  operating  more  than g 
one  farm,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  choice  ( B ),  must  elect  choice  (B)  \ 
for  all  farms  for  which  he  is  operator.  Not  later  than  January  81 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  announce  on  the  basis  of  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  supply  percentage  as  of  August  1,  the  price  support 
level  for  producers  who  elect  choice  (A)  and  such  price  support  level 
shall  be  final.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  such  announcement, 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  the  operator  (as  shown  on  the  records  of 
the  county  committee)  of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is  estab- 
lised  under  section  344  °f  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  be  notified  of  the  alternative  levels  of  price  support 
and  the  alternative  acreage  allotments  available  for  his  farm.  The 
operator  of  each  farm  shall,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  notify  the  county  committee  in  writing  whether  he  desires  the 
increased  acreage  allotment  and  the  level  of  price  support  prescribed 
in  choice  (B)  to  be  effective  for  the  farm.  If  the  operators  fails  to  so 
notify  the  county  committee  unthin  the  time  prescribed,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  chosen  the  acreage  allotment  and  the  price  support 
level  prescribed  in  choice  (A).  The  choice  elected  by  the  operator 
shall  apply  to  all  the  producers  on  the  farm.  The  additional  acreage 
required  to  be  allotted  to  farms  under  this  section  shall  be  in  additions 
to  the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  and  the  produc-\ 
tion  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  marketing 
quota.  The  additional  acreage  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  farm  participating  in  any  cotton  acreage  reserve  program  estab¬ 
lished  for  1959  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  shall  receive  an  increased 
acreage  allotment  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  1959. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (&)  any  farm 
cotton  acreage  allotment  increased  as  the  result  of  the  selection  of 
choice  (B)  may  not  be  released  and  reapportioned  to  any  other  farm. 
Price  support  shall  be  made  available  under  this  paragraph  only  to 
cooperators  and  only  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  for  the  crop. 

(b)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of  upland  cotton,  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  who  elect  choice  (A) 
through  a  purchase  program.  Price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
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able  to  'producers  who  elect  choice  ( B )  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations . 

( c )  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed,  during  the 
period  beginning  August  1,  1959,  and  ending  July  31,  1961,  to 
offer  any  upland  cotton  owned  by  it  for  sale  for  unrestricted  use  at 
not  less  than  10  per  centum  above  the  current  level  of  price  support 
prescribed  in  choice  (B). 

Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  beginning  with 
the  1961  crop,  the  level  of  price  support  to  producers  for  each  crop  of 
upland  and  extra  long  staple  cotton,  respectively ,  shall  be  90  per  centum 
of  the  average  market  price  of  middling  one  inch  cotton  in  the  designated 
spot  markets  in  the  case  of  upland  cotton,  and  of  grade  numbered  3,  one 
and  seven  sixteenths  inch  American-Egyptian  cotton  in  the  quoted  spot 
markets  in  the  case  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  during  the  three  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop  begins,  except  that  the  level  of  price  support  for  upland 
cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  30  cents  per  pound.  Price  support  shall  be 
ynade  available  under  this  section  only  to  cooperators  and  only  if  producers 
'have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas.  Price  support  in  the  case  of 
noncooperators  and  in  case  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved  shall  be  as 
provided  in  section  101  (d)  (3)  and  (5).  Middling  one  inch  and  grade 
numbered  3,  one  and  seven  sixteenths  inches  shall  be  the  standard  quality 
of  upland  and  extra  long  staple  cotton,  respectively ,  for  purposes  of  price 
support  under  this  section. 

Sec.  104-  ( a )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  beginning 
with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  for 
each  crop  of  corn  at  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price  received  by  farmers 
during  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins  adjusted  to  offset  the 
effect  on  such  price  of  any  abnormal  quantities  of  low  grade  corn  marketed 
during  any  of  such  years:  Provided,  That  the  level  of  price  support  for 
any  crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.10  per  bushel. 

(b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
to  producers  for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  at 
such  level  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to 
the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for  corn,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  feeding  value  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to  corn,  the 
normal  price  relationship  between  such  commodity  and  corn,  the  location 
and  storability  of  the  commodity  and  other  relevant  factors . 

******* 


Sec.  403. 3  Appropriate  adjustments  may  be  made  in  the  support 

Juice  for  any  commodity  for  differences  in  grade,  type,  staple,  quality, 
ocation,  and  other  factors.  Such  adjustments  shall,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  be  made  in  such  manner  that  the  average  support  price  for 
such  commodity,  except  in  the  case  of  cotton,  will,  on  the  basis  of  the 
anticipated  incidence  of  such  factors,  be  equal  to  the  level  of  support 
determined  as  provided  in  this  Act.  [Middling  seven-eighths-inch 
cotton  shall  be  the  standard  grade  for  purposes  of  parity  and  price 
support.] 

******* 


*  Changes  In  this  section  are  effective  beginning  with  the  1901  crop. 
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Sec.  407.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  any  farm 
commodity  owned  or  controlled  by  it  at  any  price  not  prohibited  by 
this  section.  In  determining  sales  policies  for  basic  agricultural 
commodities  or  storable  nonbasic  commodities,  the  Corporation  should 
give  consideration  to  the  establishing  of  such  policies  with  respect  to 
prices,  terms,  and  conditions  as  it  determines  will  not  discourage  or 
deter  manufacturers,  processors,  and  dealers  from  acquiring  and  car¬ 
rying  normal  inventories  of  the  commodity  of  the  current  crop.  The 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  or  stor¬ 
able  nonbasic  commodity  at  less  than  5  per  centum  above  the  current 
support  price  for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges; 
Provided,  That  effective  with  the  beginning  oj  the  marketing  year  for 
the  1961  crop,  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long 
staple  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15  per  centum  above  the 
current  support  price  for  cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  except 
that  the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to 
affect  market  prices  unduly,  sell  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  market 
price  at  the  time  of  sale  a  number  of  bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the  numbeim 
of  bales  by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such  marketing 
year  is  reduced  below  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  342  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The  foregoing 
restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  (A)  sales  for  new  or  byproduct  uses; 
(B)  sales  of  peanuts  and  oilseeds  for  the  extraction  of  oil;  (C)  sales 
for  seed  or  feed  if  such  sales  will  not  substantially  impair  any  price- 
support  program;  (D)  sales  of  commodities  which  have  substantially 
deteriorated  in  quality  or  as  to  which  there  is  a  danger  of  loss  or 
waste  through  deterioration  or  spoilage;  (E)  sales  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  claims  arising  out  of  contract  or  against  persons  who 
have  committed  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  other  wrongful  acts  with 
respect  to  the  commodity;  (F)  sales  for  export;  (G)  sales  of  wool; 
and  (H)  sales  for  other  than  primary  uses.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  the  Corporation,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  in  the  public  interest,  shall  make  available  any 
farm  commodity  or  product  thereof  owned  or  controlled  by  it  for 
use  in  relieving  distress  (1)  in  any  area  in  the  United  States  declared 
by  the  President  to  be  an  acute  distress  area  because  of  unemploy-j 
ment  or  other  economic  cause  if  the  President  finds  that  such  use® 
will  not  displace  or  interfere  with  normal  marketing  of  agricultural^ 
commodities  and  (2)  in  connection  with  any  major  disaster  determined 
by  the  President  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  Public  Law  875,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1855).  Except  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  Corporation  shall  not 
bear  any  costs  in  connection  with  making  such  commodity  available 
beyond  the  cost  of  the  commodities  to  the  Corporation  in  store  and 
the  handling  and  transportation  costs  in  making  delivery  of  the 
commodity  to  designated  agencies  at  one  or  more  central  locations 
in  each  State.  Nor  shall  the  foregoing  restrictions  apply  to  sales  of 
commodities  the  disposition  of  which  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
the  effective  and  efficient  conduct  of  the  Corporation’s  operations 
because  of  the  small  quantities  involved,  or  because  of  age,  location 
or  questionable  continued  storability,  but  such  sales  shall  be  offset 
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by  such  purchases  of  commodities  as  the  Corporation  determines  are 
necessary  to  prevent  such  sales  from  substantially  impairing  any 
price-support  program,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  purchase  price  exceed 
the  then  current  support  price  for  such  commodities.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  sales  for  export  shall  not  only  include  sales 
made  on  condition  that  the  identical  commodities  sold  be  exported, 
but  shall  also  include  sales  made  on  condition  that  commodities  of 
the  same  kind  and  of  comparable  value  or  quantity  be  exported,  either 
in  raw  or  processed  form . 


PUBLIC  LAW  272,  81ST  CONGRESS 

******* 

Sec.  3.  [(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  Mid¬ 
dling  seven-eighths  inch  cotton  shall  be  the  standard  grade  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  parity  and  price  support].4 


(Note. — Sec.  110  of  the  bill  provides  that  nothing  in  the  bill  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of  sec.  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as  follows:) 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

******* 

Sec.  203.  In  furtherance  of  the  current  policy  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  offering  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
sale  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  directed  to  use  its  existing  powers  and  authorities 
immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  encourage  the  export 
of  cotton  by  offering  to  make  cotton  available  at  prices  not  in  excess 
of  the  level  of  prices  at  which  cottons  of  comparable  qualities  are 
being  offered  in  substantial  quantity  by  other  exporting  countries  and, 
in  any  event,  for  the  cotton  marketing  year  beginning  August  1, 
1956,  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  minimum  prices  (plus  carrying 
charges,  beginning  October  1,  1956,  as  established  pursuant  to  Section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949)  at  which  cottons  of  comparable 
qualities  were  sold  under  the  export  program  announced  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  August  12,  1955.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  accept  bids  in  excess  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  specified  herein  but  shall  not  reject  bids  at  such  maximum 
prices  unless  a  higher  bid  is  received  for  the  same  cotton.  Cottons  of 
qualities  not  comparable  to  those  of  cottons  sold  under  the  program 
announced  on  August  12,  1955,  shall  be  offered  at  prices  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  prices  prescribed  hereunder  for  cottons  of  qualities 
comparable  to  those  of  cottons  sold  under  such  program,  with  appro¬ 
priate  adjustment  for  differences  in  quality.  Such  quantities  of 
cotton  shall  be  sold  as  will  reestablish  and  maintain  the  fair  historical 
share  of  the  world  market  for  United  States  cotton,  said  volume  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


1  Change  is  effective  beginning  with  the  1961  crop. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938 

******* 

Sec.  330.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  a  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  not  be  established 
for  the  1959  and  subsequent  crops  of  corn. 

******* 

Sec.  342.  Whenever  during  any  calendar  year  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  for  such  market¬ 
ing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  cotton  produced  in  the  next 
calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  also  determine  and  specify  in  such 
proclamation  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  (standard  bales  of  five  hundred  pounds 
gross  weight)  adequate,  together  with  (1)  the  estimated  carry-over  at 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  the  next  calendar 
year  and  (2)  the  estimated  imports  during  such  marketing  year,  to 
make  available  a  normal  supply  of  cotton[.  The  national  marketing 
quota  for  any  year  shall  be  not  less  than  ten  million  bales  or  one  million 
bales  less  than  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  plus  exports  of  cot¬ 
ton  for  the  marketing  year  ending  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
quota  is  proclaimed,  whichever  is  smaller:  Provided,  That  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  1950  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales 
required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  twenty-one  million 
acres. J:  Provided,  That  beginning  with  the  1961  crop ,  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  shall  be  not  less  than  a  number  of  bales  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports  ( less  estimated  imports) 
for  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  adjustment  in  the  amount  of  such  quota  as 
he  determines  necessary  after  taking  into  consideration  the  estimated 
stocks  of  cotton  ( that  is,  carryover  and  production)  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  which  would  be  available  for  the  marketing  year 
for  which  the  quota  is  being  proclaimed  if  no  adjustment  of  such  quota 
is  made  hereunder  and  the  qualities  of  such  stocks  of  cotton,  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States 
to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of  the  different  qualities  of 
cotton  needed  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  cotton  consuming 
countries,  and  for  purposes  of  national  security  but  the  Secretary,  in 
making  such  adjustments,  may  not  reduce  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  any  year  below  ( i )  one  million  bales  less  than  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  estimated  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for  which 
such  quota  is  being  proclaimed,  or  (ii)  ten  million  bales,  whichever  is 
larger.  Such  proclamation  shall  be  made  not  later  than  October  15  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  determination  is  made.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  cotton  for  1957  and  1958  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number 
of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  1957  and 
1958  equal  to  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1956:  Provided,  That 
if  the  acreage  allotment  for  any  State  for  1957  or  1958  is  less  than  its 
allotment  for  the  preceding  year  by  more  than  1  per  centum,  such  State 
allotment  shall  be  increased  so  that  the  reduction  shall  not  exceed  1 

Eer  centum  per  annum,  and  the  acreage  required  for  such  increase  shall 
e  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  such  year.  Addi- 
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tional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  1957  or  1958  under  the  fore¬ 
going  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  allotments.  Notwitstanding  any  other  provision  oj  this  Act  ( except 
section  344  (&)),  the  national  marketing  quota  for  upland  cotton  for  1959 
and  subsequent  years  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales  required 
to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each  such  year  of  sixteen 
million  acres,  and  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  each  such  year  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  shared 
in  the  national  acreage  allotment  in  1958. 

******* 

Sec.  344.  (a)  Whenever  a  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed 

under  section  342,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  a  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of  cotton  to  be  produced  in  the 
next  calendar  year.  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  shall 
be  that  acreage,  based  upon  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  cot¬ 
ton  for  the  [five]  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
|\  in  which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed,  adjusted  for 
'/  abnormal  conditions  and  trends,  required  to  make  available  from  such 
crop  an  amount  of  cotton  equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 

(b) 6  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  for  1953  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  (including  the  acreage  regarded  as  having 
been  planted  to  cotton  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  12,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress)  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed, 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  during  such  period: 
Provided,  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  national  acreage  reserve 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres  which  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establish¬ 
ing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (fj  ( 1 ),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  State  and  county  acreage  reserves  ( except 
that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall  be  one  thousand  acres). 
For  the  1960  and  succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  the  needs  of  States  ( other  than 
Nevada)  for  such  additional  acreage  for  such  purpose  may  be  estimated  by 
the  Secretary,  after  taking  into  consideration  such  needs  as  determined  or 
j  \  estimated  for  the  preceding  crop  of  cotton  and  the  size  of  the  national 
'  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop.  The  additional  acreage  so  apportioned 
to  the  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
of  the  counties  for  such  additional  acreage  for  such  purpose,  and  added  to 
the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  ( except  that  no  part  of  such  additional 
acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per  centum  of 
the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such  additional  acreage). 
Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  under  the  fore¬ 
going  provision  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  additsonal  acreage  under  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  subsection  (e)  shall  be 
determined  or  estimated  as  though  allotments  were  first  computed  without 
regard  to  subsection  if)  (l).6 

******* 


1  Changes  in  this  subsection  are  effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop. 

•  For  comparison  with  provision  applicable  in  1957  and  1958,  see  comparison  of  sec.  104  of  the  bill  with  sec. 
303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 
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(e)  7  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  shall  be  apportioned 
to  counties  on  the  same  basis  as  to  years  and  conditions  as  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  State  under  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section: 
Provided ,  That  the  State  committee  may  reserve  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  its  State  acreage  allotment  (15  per  centum  if  the  State’s 
1948  planted  acreage  was  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  and  less  than 
half  its  1943  allotment)  which  shall  be  used  to  make  adjustments  in 
county  allotments  for  trends  in  acreage,  for  counties  adversely  affected 
by  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings,  or  for  small  or  new  farms, 
or  to  correct  inequities  in  farm  allotments  and  to  prevent  hardship: 
Provided  further,  That  if  the  additional  acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under 
the  proviso  in  subsection  ( b )  is  less  than  the  requirements  as  determined 
or  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments 
for  the  State  under  subsection  (/)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage 
so  determined  or  estimated  to  be  required  for  establishing  minimum  farm 
allotments  or  ( 2 )  3  per  centum  of  the  State  acreage  allotment;  and  the 
acreage  which  is  required  to  be  reserved  under  this  proviso  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  ( 1 ),  and 
added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursu¬ 
ant  to  subsection  (/)  of  this  section  ( except  that  no  part  of  such  additional 
acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per  centum  of 
the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such  additional 
acreages )  .8 

(f)  9  The  county  acreage  allotment,  less  not  to  exceed  the  percentage 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned 
to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  (or  regarded  as  having 
been  planted  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  12,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress)  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  [There]  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall  be  al- 
loted  the  smaller  of  the  following:  (A)  [five]  ten  acres;  or  (B)  the 
[highest  number  of  acres  planted  (or  regarded  as  planted  under  Public 
Law  12,  Seventy-ninth  Congress)  to  cotton  in  any  year  of  such  three- 
year  period]  acreage  allotment  established  for  the  farm  for  the  1958  crop.10 

(2)  The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to 
which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  farm  under  this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  to  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  shall  be  a  pre¬ 
scribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such 
farms  in  the  county  or  administrative  area)  of  the  acreage,  during  the 
preceding  year,  on  the  farm  which  is  tilled  annually  or  in  regular 
rotation,  excluding  from  such  acreage  the  acres  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugarcane  for  sugar;  sugar  beets  for  sugar;  wheat,  tobacco, 
or  rice  for  market;  peanuts  picked  and  threshed;  wheat  or  rice  for 
feeding  to  livestock  for  market;  or  lands  determined  to  be  devoted 
primarily  to  orchards  or  vineyards,  and  nonirrigated  lands  in  irrigated 
areas:  Provided,  however,  That  if  a  farm  would  be  allotted  under  this 
paragraph  an  acreage  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment  to 

i  Changes  in  this  subsection  are  effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop. 

8  For  comparison  with  provision  applicable  in  1957  and  1958,  see  comparison  of  sec.  104  of  the  bill  with 
sec.  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

•  Changes  in  this  subsection  are  effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop. 

10  For  comparison  with  provision  applicable  in  1957  and  1958,  see  comparison  of  sec.  104  of  the  bill  with 
sec.  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 
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such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  in  excess  of  the  largest  acreage 
planted  (and  regarded  as  planted  under  Public  Law  12,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress)  to  cotton  during  any  of  the  preceding  three  years,  the  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  such  farm  shall  not  exceed  such  largest  acreage  so 
planted  (and  regarded  as  planted  under  Public  Law  12,  79th  Congress) 
in  any  such  year. 

(3)  The  county  committee  may  reserve  not  in  excess  of  15  per 
centum  of  the  county  allotment  *  *  *  which,  in  addition  to  the 
acreage  made  available  under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (e),  shall  be 
used  for  (A)  establishing  allotments  for  farms  on  which  cotton  was 
not  planted  (or  regarded  as  planted  under  Public  Law  12,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress)  during  any  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made,  on  the  basis  of 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  cotton, 
crop-rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  facilities 
affecting  the  production  of  cotton;  and  (B)  making  adjustments  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotments  established  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  so  as  to  establish  allotments  which  are  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  this  paragraph  and 
abnormal  conditions  of  production  on  such  farms,  or  in  making  adjust¬ 
ments  in  farm  acreage  allotments  to  correct  inequities  and  to  prevent 
hardships:  Provided,  That  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  acreage 
reserved  under  this  subsection  shall,  to  the  extent  required,  be  allotted, 
upon  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems  fair  and  reasonable  to  farms 
(other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under  sub¬ 
section  (f)  (1)  (B)),  if  any,  to  which  an  allotment  of  not  exceeding 
fifteen  acres  may  be  made  under  other  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
******* 

(6)  11  Notwithstanding  the  [foregoing]!  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
oj  this  subsection  [except  paragraph  (3)3,  if  the  county  committee 
recommends  such  action  and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  county  allot¬ 
ment  among  farms  in  the  county,  the  remainder  oj  the  county  acreage 
allotment  [,  less  the  acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection, 3  (after  making  allotments  as  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  oj  this 
subsection )  shall  be  [apportioned3  allotted  to  farms  [on  which  cotton 
|j  \  has  been  planted  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
'  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined,  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  such  three-year  period, 
adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting 
plantings  during  such  three-year  period:  Provided,  That  the  county 
committee  may  in  its  discretion  (A)  apportion  such  county  allotment 
by  first  establishing  minimum  allotments  in  accordance  with  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  by  allotting  the  remaining  acreage 
to  farms  other  than  those  receiving  an  allotment  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
and  (B)3  other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  (B)  oj  this  subsection  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm 
under  this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount  oj  the  allotment  of  such 
farm  under  paragraph  (1)  ( A )  oj  this  subsection  shall  be  a  prescribed 
percentage  (which  percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the 
county )  oj  the  average” acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the 

11  For  comparison  with  provision  applicable  in  1957  and  1958,  see,  comparison  of  sec.  104  of  the  bill  with 
see.  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 
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three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
determined,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  plantings  during  such  three-year  period;  Provided ,  That  the  county 
committee  may  in  its  discretion  limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  an 
acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm, 
as  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection:  Provided  further,  That  any  part  of  the  county  acreage 
allotment  not  apportioned  under  this  paragraph  by  reason  of  the 
initial  application  of  such  50  per  centum  limitation  shall  be  added  to 
the  county  acreage  reserve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  therein.  If  the  county 
acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the  farms  of  the  county  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  reserved 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  used  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  so  as  to  establish  allotments  which  are  fair  and  reasonable  to 
farms  receiving  allotments  under  this  paragraph  in  return  to  the 
factors  set.  forth  in  paragraph  (3). 

(7)  (/l)  In  the  event  that  any  farm  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  that 
prescribed  by  paragraph  { 1 ),  such  acreage  allotment  shall  be  increased 
to  the  acreage  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1 ) .  The  additional  acreage 
required  to  be  allotted  to  farms  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  and  the  production 
from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 

(i)  the  acreage  by  which  any  farm,  acreage  allotment  for  1959  or 
any  subsequent  crop  computed  without  regard  to  paragraph  if)  is 
increased  by  reason  of  the  application  of  paragraph  { 1 )  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  acreage  allotments  for  such 

jdTTfl . 

{{%)  the  acreage  by  which  any  county  acreage  allotment  for  1959 
or  any  subsequent  crop  is  increased  from  the  national  or  State 
reserve  on  the  basis  of  its  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establish¬ 
ing  minimum  farm  allotments  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  f  uture  county  acreage  allotments,  and 

{Hi)  the  additional  acreage  allotted  pursuant  to  subparagraph  { A ) 
of  this  paragraph  (7)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing 
future  State,  county,  or  farm  acreage  allotments. 

(8)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  paragraphs  {2)  and 
( 6 )  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may,  if  he  determines  that  such  action 
will  facilitate  the  effective  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
provide  for  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  the  1959  and  succeeding  crops 
of  cotton,  less  the  acreage  reserved,  under  paragraph  {3)  of  this  subsection, 
to  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  in  any  one  of 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
determined,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  year  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  apportionment  is  made, 
adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  {i)  for  any  change  in  the  acreage  of  cropland 
available  for  the  production  of  cotton,  or  {ii)to  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  provisions  {other  than  those  contained  in  paragraphs  ( 2 )  and  (6)) 
with  respect  to  the  counting  of  acreage  for  history  purposes. 
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(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law— 

******* 

(2)  Any  part  of  any  farm  cotton  acreage  allotment  on  which  cotton 
will  not  be  planted  and  which  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the 
county  committee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  allotment  to  such  farm 
and  may  be  reapportioned  by  the  county  committee  to  other  farms 
in  the  same  county  receiving  allotments  in  amounts  determined  by 
the  county  committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  cotton,  land,  labor,  equipment  available  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  crop  rotation  practices,  and  soil  and  other  physical  facilities 
affecting  the  production  of  cotton.  If  all  of  the  allotted  acreage  vol¬ 
untarily  surrendered  is  not  needed  in  the  county,  the  county  commit¬ 
tee  may  surrender  the  excess  acreage  to  the  State  committee  to  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  State  acreage  reserve  under  sub¬ 
section  (e)  of  this  section;  but  no  such  acreage  shall  be  surrendered  to  the 
State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer  receiving  a  cotton  acreage  allotment 
in  such  county  desires  additional  cotton  acreage.  Any  allotment  trans¬ 
ferred  under  this  provision  shall  be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  sub¬ 
section  (f)  of  this  section  as  having  been  planted  on  the  farm  from 
which  transferred  rather  than  on  the  farm  to  which  transferred,  except 
that  this  shall  not  operate  to  make  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment 
was  transferred  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  having  cotton  planted 
thereon  during  the  three-year  base  period:  Provided,  That  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provisions  of  law,  any  part  of  any  farm  acreage 
allotment  may  be  permanently  released  in  writing  to  the  county 
committee  by  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  farm,  and  reapportioned 
as  provided  herein.  Acreage  surrendered,  reapportioned  under  this 
paragraph,  and  planted  shall  be  credited  to  the  State  and  county  in 
determining  future  acreage  allotments.  The  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  apply  also  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  covered  by  section 
347  of  this  Act. 

******* 

Sec.  347.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  section,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Part  shall  not  apply  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  which 
is  produced  from  pure  strain  varieties  of  the  Barbadense  species,  or 
and  hybrid  thereof,  or  other  similar  types  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
designated  by  the  Secretary  having  characteristics  needed  for  various 
end  uses  for  which  American  upland  cotton  is  not  suitable,  and  grown 
in  irrigated  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  United  States  designated 
by  the  Secretary  or  other  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  suitable 
for  the  production  of  such  varieties  or  types. 

(b)  Whenever  during  any  calendar  year,  not  later  than  October  15, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  described  in 
subsection  (a)  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year 
will  exceed  the  normal  supply  thereof  for  such  marketing  year  by  more 
than  8  per  centum,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  such  cotton 
produced  in  the  next  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  also  deter¬ 
mine  and  specify  in  such  proclamation  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  adequate  to  make  available  a  normal  supply  of  cotton, 
taking  into  account  (1)  the  estimated  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  and  (2)  the 
estimated  imports  during  such  marketing  year  :  Provided,  That 
beginning  with  the  1961  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  such  national 
marketing  quota  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  ( 1 )  the  estimated  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  plus  exports  for  the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  the  next 
calendar  year,  less  (2)  the  estimated  imports,  plus  ( 3 )  such  additional 
number  of  bales,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  working  stocks  in  trade  channels  until  cotton  from  the  next  crop 
becomes  readily  available  without  resort  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks.  The  national  marketing  quota  for  cotton  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  for  any  year  shall  not  be  less  than  the  larger  of  thirty 
thousand  bales  or  a  number  of  bales  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  plus  exports  of  such  cotton  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  quota  is 
proclaimed. 

******* 

Sec.  353.  *  *  * 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act — 

******* 

(6)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1957  and  [1958] 
subsequent  years  shall  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1956,  including  any  acreage  allotted  under  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection,  and  such  national  allotments  for  1957  and 
[1958]  subsequent  years  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
in  the  same  proportion  that  they  shared  in  the  total  acreage 
allotted  in  1956. 

COMPARISON  OF  SECTION  104  OF  THE  BILL  WITH 
SECTION  303  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

(Provisions  of  sec.  303  which  are  omitted  from  sec.  104  are  enclosed 
in  brackets,  new  matter  contained  only  in  sec.  104  it  printed  in  italic, 
provisions  contained  in  both  secs.  303  and  104  are  shown  in  roman:) 

Sec.  [303]  104 •  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided,  That  there  is 
hereby  established  a  national  acreage  reserve  consisting  of  [one  hun¬ 
dred]  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  such  reserve  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1), 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  State  and  county 
acreage  reserves  (except  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall 
be  one  thousand  acres)  [,  and  the].  For  the  1960  and  succeeding  crops 
of  cotton,  the  needs  of  States  ( other  than  Nevada )  for  such  additional 
acreage  for  such  purpose  may  be  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  after  taking 
into  consideration  such  needs  as  determined  or  estimated  for  the  preceding 
crop  of  cotton  and  the  size  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop. 
The  additional  acreage  so  apportioned  to  the  State  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  counties  on  the  [same]  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  counties 
for  such  additional  acreage  for  such  purpose,  and  added  to  the  county 
acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall 
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be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  sbove  15  per  centum  of  the 
county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such  additional  acre¬ 
age).  Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  under 
the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing 
future  State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  additional  acreage  under 
the  foregoing  [proviso]  provisions  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  sub¬ 
section  (e)  shall  be  determined  as  though  allotments  were  first  com¬ 
puted  without  regard  to  subsection  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided  further ,  That  if  the  additional 
acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  provisio  in  subsection  (b)  is  less 
than  the  requirements  as  determined  or  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  for  the  State  under  sub¬ 
section  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  [by  the  State  committee]  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining 
acreage  so  determined  or  estimated  to  be  required  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  per  centum  of  the  State  acreage 
allotment;  and  the  acreage  which  [the  State  committee]  is  required 
to  [reserve]  be  reserved  under  this  proviso  shall  be  allocated  to 
counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  estab¬ 
lishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  and  added 
to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  additional 
acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per 
centum  of  the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such 
additional  acreages).” 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall  be  allotted  the 
smaller  of  the  following:  (A)  [four]  ten  acres;  or  (B)  the  [highest 
number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any  year  of  such  three-year 
period]  the  acreage  allotment  established  for  the  farm  for  the  1958  crop.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f)  (6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  county  committee  recommends  such 
action  and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action  will  result  in  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms  in 
the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  (after 
making  allotments  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection) 
shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has 
been  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  farm  under  this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  of  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shall  be 
the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the  county)  of  the  average  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined,  adjusted 
as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings  during 
such  three-year  period:  Provided ,  That  the  county  committee  may  in 
its  discretion  limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on  tlie  farm,  as  determined  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection:  Provided  fur- 
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ther,  That  any  part  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned 
under  this  paragraph  by  reason  of  the  initial  application  of  such  50 
per  centum  limitation  shall  be  added  to  the  county  acreage  reserve 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  specified  therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  [only 
with  respect  to  1957  and  1958  crops]  beginning  with  the  1959  crop. 
For  the  1956  crop,  an  acreage  in  each  State  equal  to  the  acreage  allotted 
in  such  State  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  planted, 
placed  in  the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve,  or  considered  as 
planted  under  section  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  may  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  farms  in 
such  State  having  allotments  of  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  following: 
(1)  four  acres,  or  (2)  the  highest  number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in 
any  of  the  years  1953,  1954,  and  1955. 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


We  believe  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
is  inadequate  and  incomplete  in  dealing  with  the  serious  problems 
facing  more  than  20  million  farm  people. 

The  bill  would  make  substantial  changes  in  present  legislation  on 
cotton,  rice,  and  feed  grains,  but  it  makes  no  provision  for  dairy, 
wheat,  and  other  important  segments  of  agriculture. 

The  minority  is  aware  of  the  need  for  legislation  on  rice  and  cotton. 
We  know  that,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  cotton  acreage  will  be 
reduced  by  20  percent  beginning  with  the  1959  crop.  We  know  what 
such  a  reduction  would  mean  to  the  many  thousands  of  small  cotton 
\  farmers.  We  also  realize  the  cotton  industry  faces  a  different  problem 
of  meeting  domestic  and  foreign  competition. 

Legislation  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  in  cotton  and  rice 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

However,  we  submit  that  the  problems  facing  dairy  farmers,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  feed  grains  and  livestock,  and  wheat,  are  equally  serious  and 
that  legislation  is  also  desperately  needed  for  these  commodities. 
Unfortunately,  the  committee  bill  is  lacking  in  these  respects. 

In  our  opinion,  the  failure  is  not  so  much  intent  upon  the  part  of 
any  members  of  the  committee  as  it  is  evidence  of  the  administration's 
use  of  its  veto  power  to  thwart  the  will — and  the  judgment — of  the 
majority  of  the  legislative  branch. 

As  much  as  we  recognize  the  need  for  corrective  action  on  cotton 
and  rice  acreage  allotments,  we  do  not  believe  in  accepting  the  dictates 
of  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  what  can  be  in  a  bill  or  what 
cannot  be. 

We  welcome  the  Secretary’s  recommendations.  We  have  always 
given  them  serious  study.  But  we  are  not  ready  to  delegate  to  him 
our  legislative  powers  and  our  legislative  responsibility. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  committee 
\  really  believes  this  bill  is  satisfactory  legislation.  We  think  the  cotton 
'  section  could  and  should  have  been  better.  We  think  that  the  rice 


section  could  and  should  have  been  better. 

We  think,  too,  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  would  support 
and  report  more  effective  legislation  for  corn  and  feed  grain  producers, 
for  wheatgrowers,  and  for  dairy  farmers — if  it  were  not  for  the  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  threat  of  a  veto,  and  the  fear  that  even  the  com¬ 
promise  cotton  and  rice  provisions  would  be  rejected  if  the  committee 
took  any  action  on  these  other  commodities  of  which  the  Secretary 
did  not  approve. 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  abandoning  our  legislative  responsibilities 
and  permitting  such  usurption  of  legislative  power  by  the  executive 
branch. 

In  the  face  of  the  serious  plight  of  farm  families,  we  are  unwilling 
to  support  such  legislation  for  corn  and  feed  grains,  for  example, 
which  offers  no  corrective  cures  but  instead  merely  reduces  what 
meager  income  protection  these  farmers  already  have. 
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The  final  test  that  was  applied  to  alternative  proposals  in  the  Senate 
committee’s  decision  was  not  so  much  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
help  the  farmer  as  it  was  whether  or  not  the  proposal  would  be 
accepted  by  Secretary  Benson.  We  submit  that  the  President  has 
veto  power  after  the  Congress  has  acted  but  neither  the  President 
nor  the  designee  should  wild  a  veto  power  to  control  drafting  of 
legislation  in  our  or  any  other  committee. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY  NEEDS  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM 

The  Nation’s  family-scale  dairy  enterprises  have  suffered  severe 
losses  in  their  returns  during  the  past  5  years,  and  within  the  past 
few  months  additional  losses  have  been  imposed  by  the  reduction  in 
price  supports  for  dairy  commodities  under  the  existing  program. 
Action  to  provide  effective  means  to  help  dairy  producers  to  protect 
and  improve  their  returns  is  urgently  needed. 

In  1952,  the  national  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  was  $4.10  per  hundred  pounds.  In  May  1958,  the  a 
latest  report  available,  the  national  average  price  received  by  farmers  | 
for  manufacturing  milk  is  only  $3. 

This  decline  of  $1.10  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  price  of  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  indicates  only  part  of  the  true  loss  in  real  income  to 
producers,  for  costs  of  production  have  climbed  sharply  during  the 
intervening  years  and  months.  The  1952  average  price  received  by 
farmers  of  $4.10  per  hundredweight  represented  96  percent  of  parity. 
As  measured  by  the  same  parity  equivalent  standard  that  was  in  use 
in  1952,  the  average  price  received  in  May  1958,  adjusted  for  butterfat 
content,  was  only  69  percent  of  parity. 

The  true  loss  in  real  purchasing  power  of  manufacturing  milk, 
therefore,  has  totaled  28  percent  from  1952  to  the  present  time. 

This  has  been  a  staggering  blow  to  the  dairy  producer’s  standard 
of  living.  It  has  come  during  a  period  when  virtually  every  other 
economic  group  outside  of  agriculture  has  been  enjoying  stable  or 
rising  returns. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  in  public  hearings  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  substantial  degree  of  agreement  among  dairy  producers 
and  their  respresentatives  upon  the  need  for  an  effective  dairy  program 
which  would  protect  the  returns  of  producers  at  a  fair  level  and  avoid  i 
substantial  costs  to  the  Government.  The  central  principles  of  ® 
proposals  that  have  been  offered  are — 

1.  Provide  the  mechanism  whereby  producers  can  adjust  their 
marketings  of  milk  to  the  real  needs  of  the  Nation  for  domestic 
markets  and  for  export; 

2.  A  system  of  incentives  to  producers  to  cooperate  with  the 

marketing  adjustment  plan,  to  be  financed  within  the  dairy 
economy  without  the  need  for  imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
Treasury.  ..  I 

Marketing  agreements  and  marketing  orders  in  the  fluid  milk 
markets  provide  substantial  precedent  for  a  national  program  em¬ 
bodying  these  principles  to  be  applied  to  manufacturing  milk. 

The  minority  believe  that  Congress  should  extend  to  dairy  producers 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  long-range  program  based  on  these 
principles. 
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As  an  immediate  measure,  pending  action  to  establish  a  long  range 
program,  the  minority  believes  that  Congress  should  act  to  raise  the 
minimum  level  of  support  for  dairy  commodities  under  the  present 
program  sufficiently  at  least  to  offset  the  loss  suffered  through  the 
reduction  in  pi'ice  support  on  April  1,  of  this  year. 

We  believe  the  corn-feed  grain  section  of  the  committee  bill  is  seri¬ 
ously  inadequate  in  dealing  with  an  area  of  agriculture  from  which 
more  than  half  of  total  farm  income  is  directly  or  indirectly  derived. 

The  committee  measure  would  abandon  the  parity  principle — 
the  foundation  of  our  farm  program  for  over  a  quarter  century.  To 
do  this  is  to  deny  the  principle  that  agriculture  should  have  equitable 
treatment  comparable  to  that  accorded  other  segments  of  our  national 
economy.  We  are  not  willing  to  surrender  this  principle. 

The  committee  bill  proposes  to  abolish  corn  acreage  control  and 
open  the  way  for  even  greater  production  at  a  time  when  total  feed 
grain  supplies  are  at  record  levels.  According  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates,  the  total  carryover  of  feed  grains  at  the  end  of 
the  1957-58  marketing  year  will  be  62  million  tons — almost  double 
of  the  1952-56  average. 

The  rapid  buildup  in  production  and  supplies  of  feed  grains  has 
occurred,  in  part,  as  a  result  of  policies  which  lower  the  price  sup¬ 
posedly  to  discourage  production.  Comparing  1952  with  1957, 
prices  of  feed  grains  declined  29  percent,  and  production  increased 

19  percent.  For  all  farm  commodities  prices  fell  16  percent  and  pro¬ 
duction  increased  6  percent  in  the  same  period. 

The  increased  productions  and  accumulation  of  feed  grains  and 
other  commodities  has  occurred  despite  a  mammoth  land  retirement 
program  which  removed  from  production  over  60  million  acres  during 
the  last  3  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  supply  of  feed,  livestock  numbers  are 
rapidly  increasing  and  the  livestock  economy  is  facing  another  disas¬ 
trous  collapse  in  its  prices. 

To  lower  further  the  prices  and  permit  unlimited  production,  as 
the  committee  bill  proposes,  will  only  accentuate  the  trend  toward 
cheap  feed — and  therefore  cheap  livestock.  When  the  inevitable 
collapse  comes  in  prices  of  hogs  and  cattle  as  a  consequence  of  the 
unlimited  production  of  cheap  feed  grain,  it  will  build  up  additional 
shifts  to  dairy  and  other  alternative  products  and  spread  the  effect 
of  lower  prices  to  those  commodities  also. 

The  direct  and  indirect  consequences  of  this  proposal  will  be  further 
serious  reductions  in  farmers’  incomes,  which  have  already  dropped 

20  percent  since  1952. 

We  believe  that  legislation  is  needed  which  will  provide  the  machin¬ 
ery  whereby  producers  may  adjust  their  production  to  market  require¬ 
ments.  We  believe  farmers  want  an  opportunity  to  apply  reasonable 
controls  on  their  production  if  they  can  be  assured  thereby  of  a  fair 
return. 

While  we  strongly  believe  the  committee  action  on  corn  and  feed 
grains  is  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction,  we  would  not  be  so  dogmatic 
as  to  deny  it  as  one  choice  available  to  the  producers.  We  supported 
the  proposal,  defeated  in  committee,  to  offer  a  choice  plan,  whereby 
those  farmers  who  are  willing  to  voluntarily  curtail  their  production 
would  receive  a  higher  price  support  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
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farmers  who  desired  to  increase  their  production  to  do  so  and  receive 
only  minimum  price  support. 

the  committee  bill  takes  no  action  to  recognize  the  serious  situation 
with  respect  to  wheat.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
the  1958  wheat  crop  to  be  34  percent  greater  than  last  year  and  that 
the  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  1958-59  marketing  year  will  be  at  a 
record  level. 

This  situation  has  developed  during  a  period  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  reduced  wheat  price  supports  on  his  supposition 
that  production  will  be  reduced.  Instead  production  increased 
even  with  severe  acreage  allotments  and  the  soil  bank  acreage  reserve 
program. 

Wheat  growers  have  repeatedly  shown  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  production  adjustment  as  indicated  by  overwhelmingly  approving 
marketing  quotas.  We  believe  that  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  provide  wheat  growers  with  an  effective  means  for  adjusting 
their  production  so  as  to  achieve  a  fair  income. 

Hubert  Humphrey.  | 
Stuart  Symington. 
Wteuiam  Proxmire. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  28,  1958 

Mr.  Ellender,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  under 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  June  27, 1958,  reported  the  following 
bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar 


A  BILL 

To  provide  more  effective  price,  production  adjustment,  and 
marketing  programs  for  various  agricultural  commodities. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  B  e/present  a- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of 

4  1958”. 

5  TITLE  I— COTTON 

6  PROGRAM  FOR  1959  AND  19  00 

7  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

8  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section : 

9  “Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 

10  law — 

11  “(a)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of 
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upland  cotton  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  offer  the  operator  of  each  farm  for  which 
an  allotment  is  established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  a 
choice  of  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined 
pursuant  to  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price  support  determined 
pursuant  to  section  101  of  this  Act  (the  amount  of 
cotton  estimated  to  he  produced  on  the  additional  acres 
allotted  to  producers  selecting  choice  (B)  for  such  year 
being  taken  into  account  in  computing  such  support) , 
or  (B)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  increased  by  40  per  centum  (such 
increased  acreage  allotment  to  he  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm  for  all  purposes)  and  price  support  at  a 
level  which  is  15  per  centum  of  parity  below  the 
level  of  support  established  for  producers  who  elect 
choice  (A) .  Any  person  operating  more  than  one 
farm,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  choice  (B),  must  elect 
choice  (B)  for  all  farms  for  which  he  is  operator.  Not 
later  than  January  31  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  announce  on  the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  supply 
percentage  as  of  August  1,  the  price  support  level  for 
producers  who  elect  choice  (A)  and  such  price  support 
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level  shall  be  final.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  such 
announcement,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  the  operator 
(as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  county  committee) 
of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is  established  under 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  be  notified  of  the  alternative  levels  of 
price  support  and  the  alternative  acreage  allotments 
available  for  his  farm.  The  operator  of  each  farm  shall, 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  notify  the 
county  committee  in  writing  whether  he  desires  the 
increased  acreage  allotment  and  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  prescribed  in  choice  (B)  to  be  effective  for  the 
farm.  If  the  operator  fails  to  so  notify  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  within  the  time  prescribed,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  chosen  the  acreage  allotment  and  the  price 
support  level  prescribed  in  choice  (A) .  The  choice 
elected  by  the  operator  shall  apply  to  all  the  producers 
on  the  farm.  The  additional  acreage  required  to  be 
allotted  to  farms  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments 
and  the  production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  marketing  quota.  The  additional 
acreage  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
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provision  of  law,  no  farm  participating  in  any  cotton 
acreage  reserve  program  established  for  1959  under  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  shall  receive  an  increased  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  1959. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (2) 
any  farm  cotton  acreage  allotment  increased  as  the 
result  of  the  selection  of  choice  (B)  may  not  be  released 
and  reapportioned  to  any  other  farm.  Price  support 
shall  be  made  available  under  this  paragraph  only  to 
cooperators  and  only  if  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  crop. 

“  (b)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of  upland 
cotton,  price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
who  elect  choice  (A)  through  a  purchase  program. 
Price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  who 
elect  choice  (B)  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other 
operations. 

“  (c)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed, 
during  the  period  beginning  August  1,  1959,  and  ending 
July  31,  1961,  to  offer  any  upland  cotton  owned  by  it 
for  sale  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  above  the  current  level  of  price  support  pre¬ 
scribed  in  choice  (B) .” 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  1961  AND  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  103  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  level  of  price  support  to 
producers  for  each  crop  of  upland  and  extra  long  staple  cotton, 
respectively,  shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  average  market 
price  of  middling  one  inch  cotton  in  the  designated  spot 
markets  in  the  case  of  upland  cotton,  and  of  grade  numbered  3, 
one  and  seven-sixteenths  inch  American-Egyptian  cotton  in 
the  quoted  spot  markets  in  the  case  of  extra  long  staple  cotton, 
during  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop 
begins,  except  that  the  level  of  price  support  for  upland 
cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  30  cents  per  pound.  Price 
support  shall  be  made  available  under  this  section  only  to 
cooperators  and  only  if  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas.  Price  support  in  the  case  of  noncoopera¬ 
tors  and  in  case  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved  shall  be 
as  provided  in  section  101  (d)  (3)  and  (5).  Middling  one 
inch  and  grade  numbered  3,  one  and  seven-sixteenths  inches 
shall  be  the  standard  quality  of  upland  and  extra  long  staple 
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cotton,  respectively,  for  purposes  of  price  support  under  this 
section.” 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  342  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  and  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “Pro¬ 
vided,  That  beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  shall  be  not  less  than  a  number  of  bales  equal 
to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  and  estimated  ex¬ 
ports  (less  estimated  imports)  for  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  adjustment  in  the  amount  of  such  quota  as 
he  determines  necessary  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
estimated  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  (including 
the  qualities  of  such  stocks)  and  the  stocks  in  foreign 
countries  which  would  be  available  for  the  marketing  year 
for  which  the  quota  is  being  proclaimed  if  no  adjustment 
of  such  quota  is  made  hereunder,  to  assure  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of  the 
different  qualities  of  cotton  needed  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  cotton  consuming  countries,  and  for  purposes 
of  national  security;  but  the  Secretary,  in  making  such  ad- 
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1  justments,  may  not  reduce  the  national  marketing  quota  for 

2  any  year  below  (i)  one  million  bales  less  than  the  estimated 

3  domestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports  for  the  market- 

4  ing  year  for  which  such  quota  is  being  proclaimed,  or  (ii) 

5  ten  million  hales,  whichever  is  larger.” 

6  (2)  Section  342  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 

7  end  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 

8  vision  of  this  Act  (except  section  344  (k)  ) ,  the  national 

9  marketing  quota  for  upland  cotton  for  1959  and  subsequent 

10  years  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales  required 

11  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each  such  year 

12  of  sixteen  million  acres,  and  the  national  acreage  allotment 

13  for  each  such  year  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States 

14  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  shared  in  the  national 

15  acreage  allotment  in  1958.” 

16  (3)  Section  347  (b)  is  amended  by  changing  the 

17  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding 

18  the  following:  “Provided,  That  beginning  with  the  1961 

19  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  such  national  marketing 

20  quota  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  ( 1 )  the  estimated  domes- 

21  tic  consumption  plus  exports  for  the  marketing  year  which 

22  begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  less  (2)  the  estimated 

23  imports,  plus  (3)  such  additional  number  of  hales,  if  any, 

24  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to  assure  adequate 

25  working  stocks  in  trade  channels  until  cotton  from  the  next 
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1  crop  becomes  readily  available  without  resort  to  Commodity 

2  Credit  Corporation  stocks.” 

3  (4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  344  (a)  is  amended 

4  by  striking  the  word  “five”  and  substituting  the  word 

5  “three”  and  by  inserting  after  the  second  comma  “adjusted 

6  for  abnormal  conditions  and  trends,”. 

7  MINIMUM  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

8  Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agricultural 

9  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  insert- 

10  ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 

11  lowing:  “Provided,  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  na- 

12  tional  acreage  reserve  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  ten 

13  thousand  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national 

14  acreage  allotment;  and  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to 

15  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage 

16  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection 

17  (f)  (1),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 

18  State  and  county  acreage  reserves  (except  that  the  amount 

19  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall  be  one  thousand  acres) .  Tor 

20  the  1960  and  succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  the  needs  of  States 

21  (other  than  Nevada)  for  such  additional  acreage  for  such 

22  purpose  may  be  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  after  taking 

23  into  consideration  such  needs  as  determined  or  estimated 

24  for  the  preceding  crop  of  cotton  and  the  size  of  the  national 

25  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop.  The  additional  acreage 
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so  apportioned  to  the  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  coun¬ 
ties  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  counties  for  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  for  such  purpose,  and  added  to  the  county 
acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such 
additional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  re¬ 
serve  above  15  per  centum  of  the  county  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  without  regard  to  such  additional  acreage) .  Addi¬ 
tional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  under 
the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  future  State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for 
additional  acreage  under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  under 
the  last  proviso  in  subsection  (e)  shall  be  determined  or 
estimated  as  though  allotments  were  first  computed  without 
regard  to  subsection  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided  further,  That  if  the  additional  acreage  allocated 
to  a  State  under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than 
the  requirements  as  determined  or  estimated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  for  the  State 
under  subsection  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  (1)  the 
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1  remaining  acreage  so  determined  or  estimated  to  be  required 

2  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  per 

3  centum  of  the  State  acreage  allotment;  and  the  acreage 

4  which  is  required  to  be  reserved  under  this  proviso  shall 

5  be  allocated  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  addi- 

6  tional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments 

7  under  subsection  (f)  ( 1 ),  and  added  to  the  county  acreage 

8  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection 

9  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  additional 

10  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above 

11  15  per  centum  of  the  county  allotment  determined  without 

12  regard  to  such  additional  acreages) 

13  (c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

14  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  para- 

15  graph  ( 1 )  to  read  as  follows : 

16  “  ( 1 )  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall 

17  be  allotted  the  smaller  of  the  following:  (A)  ten  acres; 

18  or  (B)  the  acreage  allotment  established  for  the  farm  for 

19  the  1958  crop.” 

20  (d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f)  (6)  of  such 

21  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Notwithstanding  the 

22  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  county 

23  committee  recommends  such  action  and  the  Secretary  deter- 
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mines  that  such  action  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county, 
the  remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  (after  making 
allotments  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection) 
shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to  which  an 
allotment  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this 
subsection  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under  this 
paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of 
such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection 

shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shall 
be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the  county)  of  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
determined,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal 
conditions  affecting  plantings  during  such  three-year  period: 
Provided,  That  the  county  committee  may  in  its  discretion 
limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in 
excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  as 
determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection:  Provided  further,  That  any  part  of  the 
county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned  under  this  para¬ 
graph  by  reason  of  the  initial  application  of  such  50  per 
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centum  limitation  shall  be  added  to  the  county  acreage 
reserve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be 
effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop. 

Sec.  105.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“(7)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  less  than  that  prescribed  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  such 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  increased  to  the  acreage  prescribed 
by  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  The  additional  acreage  required  to  be 
allotted  to  farms  under  this  paragraph  shall  he  in  addition  to 
the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  and  the 
production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota. 

“(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

“  (i)  the  acreage  by  which  any  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent  crop  computed  without 
regard  to  paragraph  (1)  is  increased  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  he  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  acreage  allotments  for 
such  farm; 

“  (ii)  the  acreage  by  which  any  county  acreage 
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allotment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent  crop  is  increased 
from  the  national  or  State  reserve  on  the  basis  of  its 
needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  county  acreage  allotments,  and 

“  (iii)  the  additional  acreage  allotted  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  (7)  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county, 
or  farm  acreage  allotments.” 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  106.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(8)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may,  if  he  determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the 
effective  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  provide 
for  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  the  1959  and  succeed¬ 
ing  crops  of  cotton,  less  the  acreage  reserved  under  para¬ 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms 
on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  in  any  one  of  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allot¬ 
ment  is  determined,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  apportionment  is  made,  adjusted  as  may  be 
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necessary  (i)  for  any  change  in  the  acreage  of  cropland 
available  for  the  production  of  cotton,  or  (ii)  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  any  provision  (other  than  those  contained 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  )  with  respect  to  the  counting  of 
acreage  for  history  purposes.” 

RETENTION  OF  SURRENDERED  ACREAGE  IN  COUNTY 

Sec.  107.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  344  (m)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  ouf  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  but  no  such  acreage  shall  be  surrendered  to 

the  State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer  receiving  a  cotton 
acreage  allotment  in  such  county  desires  additional  cotton 
acreage.” 

STANDARD  GRADE 

Sec.  108.  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Act  of  August  29,  1949, 
Public  Law  272,  81st  Congress  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
are  hereby  repealed.  Such  section  403  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  “,  except  in  the  case  of  cotton,”  after  the  word 
“commodity”  in  the  second  sentence  thereof.  This  section 
shall  become  effective  with  the  1961  crop. 
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CCC  SALES  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  109.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  substituting  a  colon  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “Provided,  That  effective  with  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  1961  crop,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long  staple  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15  per  centum  above  the 
current  support  price  for  cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges,  except  that  the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly,  sell  for 
unrestricted  use  at  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  sale  a 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the  number  of  bales  by 
which  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such  marketing 
year  is  reduced  below  the  estimated  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.” 

COTTON  EXPORT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  110.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956,  and  any  cotton  owned  or  acquired  by 
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1  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  any  price  support 

2  program  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 

3  cotton  export  program  provided  for  in  section  203  of  tho 

4  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

5  TITLE  II — COEN  AND  FEED  CRAINS 

6  DISCONTINUANCE  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  ON  CORN 

7  Sec.  201.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 

8  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 

9  tion : 

10  “Sec.  330.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

11  acreage  allotments  and  a  commercial  corn-producing  area 

12  shall  not  be  established  for  the  1959  and  subsequent  crops  of 

13  com.” 

14  PRICE  SUPPORT 

15  Sec.  202.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

16  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

17  “Sec.  104.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

18  of  law,  begimiing  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall 

19  be  made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn  at  90 

20  per  centum  of  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  during 

21  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 

22  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins 

23  adjusted  to  offset  the  effect  on  such  price  of  any  abnormal 
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quantities  of  low  grade  com  marketed  during  any  of  such 
years:  Provided ,  That  the  level  of  price  support  for  any 
crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.10  per  bushel. 

“(b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  oats, 
rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  at  such  level  not  less  than 
60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for 
corn,  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such 
commodity  in  relation  to  corn,  the  normal  price  relationship 
between  such  commoditv  and  corn,  the  location  and  stora- 
bility  of  the  commodity  and  other  relevant  factors.” 

Sec.  203.  Section  101  (d)  (4)  of  the  Agricultural 

Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  repealed  effective  with  the  1959 
crop. 

TITLE  III— RICE 

MINIMUM  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ACKEAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  353  (c)  (6)  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1957  and  1958”  in  each  place  it  occurs  therein, 
and  inserting  “1957  and  subsequent  years”. 
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1  PRICE  SUPPORT 

2  Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 

3  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning  with 

4  the  1959  crop — 

5  (1)  by  striking  out  “wheat,  and  rice”  and  insert- 

6  ing  “and  wheat”;  and 

^  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

8  paragraph:  ‘Tor  rice  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops,  the 

9  level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  75  per  centum 

10  of  the  parity  price.” 

11  (b)  Section  101  (d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

12  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

13  following  new  pargaraph: 

14  ‘(8)  For  rice  of  the  1961  and  subsequent  crops  the 

15  level  of  support  shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price 

16  received  by  farmers  during  the  three  calendar  years  im- 

17  mediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested, 

18  but  not  less  than  $4  per  hundredweight.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  to  consider  today  bill  to  extemi  Public  Law  480.  House  commit 
tee  ordered  reported  bill  to  amend  Federal  Seed/Act. 


'HOUSE 

1*.  THE  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE  ordere/ reported  the  following  bills:  (D  634) 

S,  1939,  to  make  various  amendments  to  the  Federal  Seed  Act  regarding 
labeling  requirements. 

H.  R.  11800,  with  amendfdent,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  convey  a  tract 
of  land  and  buildings  thereon  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ARS  to  the  city 
of  Clifton,  N.  Jy 

H.  Con.  Res.  295,  with  amendment,  expressing  the  sense  of\Congress  as  favor¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Agriculture/- 

2.  STATEHOOD.  Rep,  l^^all  paid  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  Delegate  Bartlett,  Alaska, 

in  getting  legislation  enacted  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  Stake. 

P.  11814 

3.  SMALL  BUSINESS,  Rep.  Hill  inserted  his  press  release  expressing  satisfaction 

over  the  passage  of  legislation  to  make  the  Small  Business  Administration 
permanent  agency,  p.  11815 

4.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Byrd  discussed  the  problems  of  foreign  trade,  urged  pro¬ 

tection  of  U.  S.  industries  against  the  importation  of  low-priced  competitive 
goods*  and  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  discussing  the  matter,  pp.  11815-16 


\ 

5.  LAUDS.  Received  from  Interior  a  proposed  bill  "to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  administer  certain  acquired  lands  as  revested  Oregon  and  Cali; 
niaxrailroad  grant  lands";  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
p.  U317 


6.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  July  7.  p.  11817 


SENATE 


7.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sens.  Schoeppel  and  Young  submitted  an  amendment  to  S.  4071, 
the  Senate  farm  bill,  which  would  add  a  new  title  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  p.  11801 


8.  MINERALS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
S.  4036,  to  provide'Mirect  payments  for  price  stabilization  to  mineral  pro¬ 
ducers  (S.  Rept.  1799\.  p.  11800 


9.  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Thye  urg^d  enactment  of  S.  4100,  to  Provide  for  increased 

industrial  use  of  agricultural  products,  and  inserted  an  article  on  the  value 
of  new-uses  research,  pp.  \1801-2  / 

10.  STATEHOOD.  Sen.  Neuberger  commended  the  effort/  of  Mr.  Gruening  and  Mr. 

Bartlett  in  securing  statehoodNfor  Alaska  (po/  11803-4) ,  and  inserted  two 
columns  on  the  results  of  Alaskais  admissiot/  (pp.  11810-11). 


11.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  <klettef  from  an  ex-President  of  the  Nat‘1 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Ass'n  criticizXng/the  opposition  of  that  organization 
to  the  Klamath  termination  extension  Qgll.  pp.  11806-7 


12.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansf i eld /announced  various  bills  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  soon,  including  S.  4071,  title  farm\?ill;  S.  4035,  the  housing  bill; 
and  H.  R.  12858,  the  public  work$/ appropriation  bill.  p.  11804 


13.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  July  7.  /.  11811 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


( 


14.  POULTRY.  Sen,  Beall  inserted  his  statement  on  the  l\th  annual  Delmarva 
chicken  festival,  pp.  A6034-5 


15.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Rep.  Aspinall  inserted  Rep.  Durham's  speech  to  the  Nat'l 
Ass'n  pf  Manufacturers  on  "Radiation  Hazards  Facing  the  states  and  Nation 
(pp.  A6036-9) ,  and/ a  special  report  on  "The  Implications  of  Radiation  Safety 
to  Industry  as  a /Whole,"  by  an  industrialist  (pp.  A6043-6) . 


16.  WATER  RESOURCES/  Rep.  Multer  inserted  an  article  on  the  water  \esources  de¬ 
velopment  program  in  Israel,  pp.  A6054-5 


17.  ECONOMIC  SITUATION.  Rep.  Multer  inserted  an  article,  "United  State\At  Mid- 
Year:  Things  Aren't  Getting  Bad  As  Fast  As  They  Were."  p.  A6060 


18.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Watkins  inserted  his  interview  with  Secretary  Bensort^on 
the  present  status  of  American  agriculture  in  which  the  Secretary  noted 
general  rise  in  farm  prices,  improvements  in  certain  areas,  and  the  value\pf 
building  markets  rather  than  seeking  price  supports  for  poultry,  pp. 

A6060-2 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  3, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Schoeppel  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Young)  to  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more  effective 
price,  production  adjustment,  and  marketing  programs  for 
various  agricultural  commodities,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  add  the  following  new  title : 

1  TITLE  IV— PUBLIC  LAW  480 

2  Sec.  401.  Section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 

3  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 

4  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress),  is  amended  to 

5  read  as  follows : 

6  “  (b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 

7  title  during  any  fiscal  year  which  will  call  for  appropriations 

8  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant 

9  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
10  $1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 
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entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  (beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1958)  have  called  or  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal 

years.” 

«/ 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (h)  thereof  the  following :  “and  for  the  financing 
of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1446)  ”. 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  b)r  adding  after 
paragraph  (k)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (1)  For  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise, 
in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  voca¬ 
tional,  professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  edu¬ 
cation;  and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American 
studies  or  American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting 
chairs  in  American  studies.” 

Sec.  403.  Section  1 09  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “June  30,  1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1960”. 


3 


^  Sec.  404.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

2  out  “June  30,  1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 

3  I960”. 

^  Sec.  405.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
5  1956  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 

g  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “but  no  strategic  or 
rj  critical  material  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
g  Corporation  as  a  result  of  such  barter  or  exchange  except  for 
q  such  national  stockpile,  for  such  supplemental  stockpile,  for 
foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or  assistance  programs,  or 
H  for  offshore  construction  programs”. 

^ 2  Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 

^3  tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 

14  amended,  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available 

15  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  in 

16  the  same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other  surplus 

17  agricultural  commodity  is  made  available,  and  products 

18  manufactured  from  upland  or  long-staple  cotton  shall  be 

19  made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I 

20  of  the  Act  as  long  as  cotton  is  in  surplus  supply,  and  no 

21  discriminatory  or  other  conditions  shall  be  imposed  which 

22  will  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere  with  their  sale  or  avail- 

23  ability  for  sale  under  the  Act. 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Schoeppel  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Young)  to  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more  effective 
price,  production  adjustment,  and  marketing  programs  for 
various  agricultural  commodities,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  add  the  following  new  title : 

1  TITLE  IV— PUBLIC  LAW  480 

2  Sec.  401.  Section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 

3  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 

4  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress),  is  amended  to 

5  read  as  follows : 

6  “(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 

7  title  during  any  fiscal  year  which  will  call  for  appropriations 

8  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant 

9  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
10  $1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 
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entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  3-ears  (beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1958)  have  called  or  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal 
years.” 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (h)  thereof  the  following:  “and  for  the  financing 
of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  IT.  S.  C.  1446)  ”. 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (k)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (1)  For  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise, 
in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  voca¬ 
tional.  professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  edu¬ 
cation;  and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American 
studies  or  American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting 
chairs  in  American  studies.” 

Sec.  403.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “June  30,  1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1960”.  - 
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Sec.  404.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking- 
out  “June  30,  1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1960”. 

Sec.  405.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “but  no  strategic  or 
critical  material  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  a  result  of  such  barter  or  exchange  except  for 
such  national  stockpile,  for  such  supplemental  stockpile,  for 
foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or  assistance  programs,  or 
for  offshore  construction  programs”. 

Sec.  406.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available 
for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  in 
the  same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  is  made  available,  and  products 
manufactured  from  upland  or  long-staple  cotton  shall  be 
made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I 
of  the  Act  as  long  as  cotton  is  in  surplus  supply,  and  no 
discriminatory  or  other  conditions  shall  be  imposed  which 
will  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere  with  their  sale  or  avail¬ 
ability  for  sale  under  the  Act. 
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lblic  Law  480..... . 2/  Surplus  commodities. .....  2 

R^reation . .20  Textiles . .  17 

Research . . . ./.9  Trade  agreements. ...... .14 


HIGHLIGHTS:  Rep.  Johnson  criticized  Senate  omni/us  farm  bill.  Rep.  Reuss  charged 
Public  Law  480  disposals  injurious  tX^friendlj/countries.  House  committee  ordered 
reported  Klamath  Indian  lands  bill. 


HOUSE 

.  FORESTRY.  The  Interior  and  InpOlar  Affairs  Con^iittee  ordered  reported  with 
amendment  S.  3051,  to  provide  alternatives  of  either  private  or  Federal  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  Klamath  Indi/n  lands  which  are  to  X  sold  under  the  Termination 
Act.  p.  D647 

2.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS /COMMODITIES.  Rep.  Reuss  chargeck±hat  the  disposal  of 
surplus  commodities  /nder  Public  Law  480  adversely  affects  the  commodity  ex¬ 
ports  of  friendly  countries,  and  urged  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  legislation 
extending  the  program  to  express  the  policy  of  Congress  thXreasonable  pre¬ 
cautions  should  Joe  taken  in  administering  the  program  to  avord  displacing  usual 
marketings  of  friendly  countries.  He  inserted  his  letter  to  tne  Secretary  of 
State  expressing  his  concern  over  this  matter,  and  a  letter  fromSfhe  State 
Department  Jlo  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  stating  that  in  admrqistering 
the  program" it  is  both  in  our  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  tree  world 
to  avoid/displacing  dollar  sales  from  the  United  States  and  disrupting*  the 
normal /market  s  of  friendly  countries,”  and  that  a  proposed  amendment  tckJ-Sgis- 
lation  to  extend  Public  Law  480  which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
barger  surplus  commodities  for  certain  materials  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$Stf0  annually  "would  be  very  damaging  to  our  relations  with  a  large  number  01 
*ur  allies."  pp.  11944-45 


-  2  - 


3.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Johnson  criticized  the  Senate  omnibus  farm  bill,  S.  4071, 
as  abandoning  "the  entire  concept  of  parity  on  which  our  farm  programs  have 
been  based  for  nearly  30  years,"  and  stated  that  the  bill  "contains  the  most 
conservative  and  backward- looking  proposals  relating  to  farm  income  protection 
of  any  advanced  in  the  Congress  in  more  than  30  years,"  and  claimed  that  if 
enacted  it  would  result  in  farm  incomes  being  cut  in  half,  pp*  11958-59  ,  ■, 


4.  ONIONS;  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES.  Rep.  Ford  urged  the  Senate  to  pass  H.  R.  376, 

to  prohibit  the  trading  in  onion  futures  on  commodity  exchanges,  and  expressed 
concern  over  the  "long  delay"  in  its  consideration  of  the  bill.  p.  11934 


HPROPRIATIONS;  CLAIMS.  Received  from  the  President  a  supplement,-! appropriation 
estimate  to  pay  claims  for  damages,  audited  claims,  and  judgments  against  the] 
U. \  (H.  Doc.  418).  p.  11962 


SENATE 


6.  APPROPRIATIONS.  H.  R.  12858,  the  civil  functions  appropriat iona/bill  for  the 
Army,  certaik  agencies  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  TVA,  fyr  1959,  was 
made  the  pending  business,  p.  11924 


PERSONNEL  ETHICS.  \Sen.  Ives  inserted  a  news  release  from/the  New  York  City 
Bar  committee  on  coh^lict  of  interest  laws  in  the  Federal  Government,  pp. 

11897-8  \  /  .  i 

Sen.  Morse  discussecL  the  relation  of  campaign  contributions  to  personal 
gif ts  to  Federal  employees  and  inserted  a  columny^editorials,  and  his 
letter  to  an  editor,  pp.  \1827-30 


9. 


STATEHOOD.  Sen.  Mansfield  contended  the  signing  of  the  Alaska  statehood  bill, 
H.  R.  7999,  congratulated  Del.  'Xartlett  anj*  Gov.  Stepovich,  and  urged  state¬ 
hood  for  Hawaii,  pp.  11898-9 

Sen.  Allott  urged  enactment  of  legislation  to  admit  Hawaii  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  pp.  11914-15 

Sen.  Martin,  Pa.,  explained  why  he  land  voted  against  Alaskan  statehood 
and  welcomed  Alaska  into  the  UniopC  pp\jL1924-5 

SALINE  WATER.  Sen.  Case,  S.  D./  inserted  twharticles  on  the  advances  made 
in  the  saline  water  research/program,  pp.  1IS00-3 


10.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sens.  Murray,  Kefauver,  Hill,  NWberger,  Morse,  and  Sparkman 
commended  the  work  of  t )Ce  late  George  Judson  King  sn  power  developments,  such 
as  TVA  and  REA,  and  S^n.  Murray  inserted  an  article  \jn  the  career  of  Mr.  King, 
pp.  11907-9 

Sen.  Langer  inserted  a  resolution  of  the  James  Valle^  Electric  Cooperative 
opposing  any  increase  in  REA  interest  rates,  pp.  11895-< 


INFLATION.  Serf.  Bennett  discussed  the  problem  of  inflation  a\revealed  by 
hearings  of/the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  urged  opposition  the  view 
that  infl/ftion  is  inevitable,  pp.  11909-13 


PROGRAM.  Sen.  Langer  inserted  a  telegram  from  the  officers  andSdirectors 
e  N.  D.  Farmers'  Union  opposing  S.  4071,  the  farm  bill  recently  Reported 


12.  FARM 
of  . 

bv/the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  on  the  grounds  that 
srends  too  much  on  "the  so-called  free  market."  p.  11896 


de- 


-  3  - 

^TATEHOOD,  Reps.  McCormack  and  Sayler  expressed  satisfaction  over  the  enact* 
Vent  of  legislation  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  State,  pp.  12077-78/ 

FORa^TRY.  Rep.  Abemethy  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  TVA  in  the  development 
and \onservation  of  forests,  pp.  12078-79  / 

MARKETING  FACILITIES.  Rep,  Byrd  urged  enactment  of  H.  R.  4504,  to j  Encourage 
the  improvement  and  development  of  marketing  facilities  for  handling  perish¬ 
able  agricultural  commodities,  p.  12080  / 

DAIRY  PROGRAmX  Rep.  Johnson  urged  a  review  by  dairy  farmers  and  industry 
leaders  of  the\dairy  program  recently  approved  by  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
inserted  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  dairy  program  as  ic  appeared  in  the 
omnibus  farm  billNwhich  was  rejected  by  the  House,  pp.  J2081-83 

FOREIGN  AID.  Received  from  the  Deputy  Managing  Director,  Development  Loan 
Fund,  a  letter  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  loan  of  not  to  exceed 
$1  million  to  the  Corpo^acion  de  Obras  Sanitarias  de  Asuncion,  p.  12085 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that yzhe  following  bills  will  be 
considered  today,  July  10:  R.  13015,  the  n/litary  construction  bill, 

and  S.  1411,  suspension  of  employees  for  reasons  of  security,  p.  12074 

ITE^S  IN  APPENDIX 

LANDS.  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  an  Xdit<xn.al  in  support  of  S.  3051,  the 
Klamath  Indian  Reservation  purchase  Bill.  p.  A6150 

INFORMATION;  LIBRARIES.  Extension  ot  reiharks  of  Rep.  Hays,  Ohio,  inserting  a 
summarization  of  H.  R.  13140,  to  revise  the  outmoded  Federal  depository 
library  laws,  pp,  A6151-2  /  \ 

FLOOD  CONTROL.  Rep.  Smith  inserted  an  editorial  commending  Rep.  Davis  for 
his  efforts  in  producing  a  rivers  and  harbors  flood  control  bill  which  was 
acceptable  to  the  President and  the  Budget  Bureafcu  p.  A6156 

Rep,  Rogers  inserted  S/en,  Carlson* s  speech  pointing  up  the  need  of  a 
proper  development  of  out  natural  resources,  pp.  A6168-9 

RESEARCH.  Extension  ox  remarks  of  Sen.  Wiley  explaining  the  importance  of 
"pure"  research,  urging  expanded  funds  for  such  program^  and  inserting 
several  articles  /(this  subject,  pp.  A6156-3  \ 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Wiley  describing  the  outstanding  research 
work  being  done/in  universities  and  inserting  a  summary  of  Xirrent  founda¬ 
tion  grants,  /pp.  A6159-62  \ 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION.  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  an  article,  "Economih,  Education 
and  Fiction."  pp.  A6158-9  \ 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Reece  inserted  an  editorial  commending  Hardirtv County , 
Tenn/  for  the  unique  approach  to  improving  themselves,  and  approving  \he 
rural  life  development  program,  p.  A6167  \ 

FARM  INCOME.  Rep.  Marshall  inserted  an  editorial  and  a  letter  in  reply  froik 
Alep.  Johnson  on.  farm  prices  and  the  recent  rise  of  farm  income,  pp.  A6169-/Q 


28.  COOPERATIVES.  Rep.  Breeding  inserted  a  letter  to  the  editor  defending  co¬ 
operatives  as  a  necessity  for  the  survival  of  the  fanner  economically, 
p.  A617> 


29.  EXPENDITURES^  Rep.  Dennison  inserted  an  editorial  opposing  Federal  ^pendi- 
tures.  pp.  A6174-5 


30.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep\Alger  inserted  his  newsletter  urging  a  more/'hardheaded  and 
self-interested"  phlicy  for  foreign  aid  and  noting  that  the/U,  S.  public 
debt  exceeds  that  o£\all  other  nations  combined,  p,  A617J 


31.  STATEHOOD.  Rep.  NatcherSinserted  an  editorial,  "Fortvj'm.nth  State  A  Land  of 
Opportunity,"  welcoming  Alaska  into  the  Union.  pp./A6l78-9 


32.  TEXTILES.  Rep.  Lane  inserted ^Seymour  Harris*  statement  on  the  state  of  the 
textile  industry,  urging  protection  against  iidports  for  the  weak  industries, 
p.  A6188  r 


BILLS 


)UCEB 


( 


33.  FISHERIES.  S.  4115,  by  Sen.  MurravXW Request)  ,  to  revise  the  Alaska  game 
law  and  provide  for  the  protection  of  marine  mammals  on  and  off  the  coast 
of  Alaska;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Af fairs\£ommittee. 

by  Sen.  Johnson 

3A.  LIVESTOCK.  S.  Con.  Res.  10p^/ proclaims  the  week  of  Dec.  1-6,  1958,  inclusive, 
as  National  Animal  Science  Week,  in  recognition^f  50  years  of  progress  in 
animal  science;  to  Judiciary  Committee. 

by  Rep.  Blitch 

35.  LABOR  STANDARDS.  H/^R.  13330, /to  amend  the  Fair  LaboVstandards  Act  of  1938 
with  respect  to ixs  application  to  the  processing  of  shade  grown  tobacco; 
to  Education  a rul  Labor  Committee. 


36.  MINERALS.  If.  R.  13334,  by  Rep.  Edmondson,  to  stabilize  prodhction  of  copper, 
lead,  z^rfc,  acid-grade  fluorspar,  and  tungsten  from  domestic  nri.nes;  to 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Remarks  of  author.  p\l2040 


37.  FL ptf,  H,  R,  13338,  by  Rep.  Hosmer,  to  amend  title  4  of  the  United'Xtates  Code 
-o  provide  a  new  design  for  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  be  adopted  upon 
the  admission  of  the  49th  and  5Cth  States  into  the  Union;  to  JudiciarV Com¬ 
mittee. 


38.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Jordan  submitted  an  amendment  to  S.  4071  (the  Senate 

farm  bill) ,  to  allow  the  rental  of  acreage  allotments  within  the  same  county 
for  periods  not  exceeding  five  years,  without  affecting  the  acreage  history 
of  the  farms  involved  (July  8,  1958,  C) . 

Sen.  Talmadge  ek  emitted  an  amendment  to  S.  4071  (the  Senate  farm  bill), 
to  require  estimate*  of  cotton  production  under  choice  (A)  to  omit  considers* 
tion  of  the  additional  production  of  the  producers  choosing  choice  (B)  in 
the  election  (July  8,  1958,  B) . 
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AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Jordan  to  the  bill  (S.  4071) 
to  provide  more  effective  price,  production  adjustment,  and 
marketing  programs  for  various  agricultural  commodities, 
viz: 

1  On  page  14,  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the  follow- 

2  ing  new  section : 

3  “rental  and  transfer  of  acreage  allotments 

4  “Sec.  108.  Section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

5  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

I  ?  if' 

6  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows  : 

7  “‘(o)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

8  law,  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  for  which  a  farm 

9  acreage  allotment  for  upland  cotton  is  established  under  the 
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1  provisions  of  this  section  may  rent,  as  provided  in  para- 

2  graphs  (1)  and  (2),  such  allotment,  or  any  portion  thereof, 

3  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  in  the  same  county 

4  for  use  in  the  same  county. 

5  “'(2)  Any  such  rental  agreement  shall  be  made  on 

6  such  terms  and  conditions,  except  as  otherwise  provided 

7  in  this  subsection,  as  the  parties  thereto  agree:  Provided, 

8  That  no  such  agreement  shall  cover  allotments  made  to  any 

9  farm  for  a  period  in  excess  of  five  crop  years  from  the  date 

10  of  the  agreement. 

11  (3)  No  rental  agreement  shall  be  effective  until  a 

12  copy  of  such  agreement  is  filed  with  the  county  committee 

13  of  the  county  in  which  the  acreage  allotment  is  made. 

14  “  ‘  (4)  The  rental  of  any  acreage  allotment,  or  portion 

15  thereof,  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  acreage  allotment  of  the 

16  farm  from  which  such  acreage  allotment,  or  portion  thereof, 

17  is  rented  or  the  farm  to  which  such  acreage  allotment,  or 

18  portion  thereof,  is  rented;  and  the  amount  of  acreage  of  the 
acieage  allotment  rented  shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of 

20  futuie  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  to  have 
1  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which  such  acreage  allotment 
was  rented  in  the  crop  year  specified  in  the  lease. 

(5)  Any  farm  acreage  allotment,  or  portion  thereof, 
24  rented  under  this  subsection  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  per 
centum  which  the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  from  which  the 


25 


3 


1  acerage  allotment,  or  portion  thereof,  is  rented  is  of  the 

2  normal  yield  of  the  farm  to  which  the  acreage  allotment,  or 

3  portion  thereof,  is  rented. 

4  “‘(d)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations  as  are 

5  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.’  ” 

G  On  page  14,  line  16,  strike  out  “108”  and  insert  “109”. 

7  On  page  15,  line  2,  strike  out  “109”  and  insert  “110”. 

8  On  page  15,  line  20,  strike  out  “110”  and  insert  “111”. 
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S.  4071 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  8  (legislative  day,  July  7) ,  1958 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  lie  proposed  by  Mr.  Talmadge  to  the  bill  (S.  4071 ) 
to  provide  more  effective  price,  production  adjustment,  and 
marketing  programs  for  various  agricultural  commodities, 
viz: 

1  On  page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word  “year”  insert  “not”. 
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bypass  the  Congress  so  that  authoriza¬ 
tions,  for  expenditures  is  not  necessary? 
I  think  that  is  highly  significant. 

Mr.  xJIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for\his  request.  The  procedure  to 
authorize \pans  or  authorize  funded  ex¬ 
penditures  other  than  direct  expense  ap- 
propriations/vonce  those  are  authorized, 
they  do  not  \eed  to  go  through  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  That  has 
been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years. 
But,  in  recent  years  It  has  taken  on  a 
frightening  aspect.  XThat  total  of  $143 
billion  can  be  documented.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  started  the  yhar  with  author¬ 
ized  drawing  power  on\the  Treasury 
without  appropriations  of  \ver  $19  bil¬ 
lion. 

As  of  May  31,  1958,  there  w<ke  unused 
authorizations  of  nearly  $26vkilkon 
which  can  be  drawn  right  out\f  the 
Treasury  without  appropriation. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr  Speaker,  Vll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle’! 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
his  observations  on  these  very  vital  fiscal 
responsibilities  of  the  Nation.  He  has- 
been,  I  would  say,  as  close  a  student  of 
this  particular  question  as  any  Member 
of  the  House.  I  know  personally  of  the 
hours  of  time  he  has  spent  in  making  a 
study  of  the  fiscal  responsibilities  that 
we  are  assuming  without  much  thought 
as  to  what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  economy  of  the  country. 

.  My  colleague  from  California  has  the 
background  of  previous  business  ex¬ 
perience  that  stands  him  in  good  stead 
in  discussing  a  matter  ©f  this  kind,  and 
he  has  had  the  response  from  the  people 
of  his  district  for  his  observation  of 
these  things  that  I  think  are  very  vital. 

But  one  particular  problem  that  is 
coming  to  Congress  koon  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is  this 
additional  $2  billion  for  community 
facilities  providing  for  50-year  loans 1 
amounting  to  sortie  $2  billion.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  feeling  that  this  money  will 
be  repaid  with  interest,  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars 
of  that  money  can  be  outstanding  and, 
the  interest  on  it  lagging.  But  it  is  sau 
that  there  is  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  into  a  State, 
a  county,  or  a  city  and  tell  them/they 
have  to  pay  their  debt.  I  do  noe  know 
of  any  example  in  the  past  wheiVwe  have 
ever  exercised  that  kind  of/authority 
with  States,  cities,  or  counties.  This  is 
a  matter  the  gentleman  Was  discussed, 
and  I  want  to  compliment  him  for  the 
fine  exposition  of  the§e  things  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  A  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  most  sincerely1:  He  is  doing  an  able 
job  representing/'  his  district  and  the 
country  as  a  amole.  I  appreciate  his 
kind  references. 

In  respond©  to  his  final  suggestion  I 
think  we  inay  all  agree  that  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  ine  idea  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  clacking  down  on  an  overdue  loan 
to  governmental  entities,  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  many  years  to  forgive  a  loan 
that  is  in  default  to  a  community  that 
is  in  difficulty. 


Now,  as  to  this  fiscal  responsibility,  on 
June  3,  the  Treasury  offered  a  $1  billion 
new  money  issue  of  27-year  bonds  bear¬ 
ing  a3y4  percent  interest  coupon.  One 
day  later  this  bill  was  reported  with  a 
loan  interest  rate  formula  under  which 
Federal  funds  would  be  used  to  buy  $2 
billion  of  50-year  municipal  bonds  with 
an  interest  rate  at  present  of  only  2% 
percent.  That  loan  rate  is  too  low.  If 
costs  of  administration  are  added  to  the 
loss  resulting  from  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  borrowing  and  lending  rates  it  is 
apparent  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  losing  about  1  percent  per  year  on 
every  long-term  dollar  borrowed  and 
reloaned  under  the  program.  No  muni¬ 
cipality  would  conduct  its  own  financial 
affairs  on  such  an  unsound  basis  and  no 
municipality  should  expect  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  so. 

Remember,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
raise  the  Federal  debt  limit,-  and  bills 
like  this  are  part  of  the  reason  why. 
Can  Members  face  their  constituents  on 
this  very,  very  important  matter? 

Tow,  then,  there  is  this  other  thought. 
When  you  look  at  the  amount  involved  it 
is  suited,  at  $2  billion.  Can  we  concern 
ably  out  off  at  that  amount  when  it /is 
used  upC  Has  it  not  been  the  history  of 
this  House  over  the  years,  and  especially 
this  particular  year,  that  we  woulp grant 
increases  whenever  it  is  needed; 

What  is  thX  limit?  Can  wo' discrimi¬ 
nate  against  municipalities  that  are  late 
in  applying?  This,  then,  o/ens  the  door 
of  the  Treasury  and  wedges  it  open  for 
keeps.  Once  starte\  \ye  shall  never  be 
able  to  close  it. 

A  further  question  Ik  whether  these 
are  actually  loans  Ax  handouts  since  we 
have  established /something  of  a  prece¬ 
dent  of  forgiving-  debts,  ik  this  bill  is 
passed  we  arp'  going  to  haveyhundreds 
and  hundreds  of  handouts  m>m  the 
United  Stages  Treasury.  We  artot  likely 
to  have  Pressure  turned  on  to  write  off 
these  obligations.  What  would  each 
Memh^r  of  this  House  do  if  several  fcoha- 
munities  in  his  own  district  got  behind 
an/  such  movement? 

Jr.  Speaker,  this,  in  my  judgment,  is 
;he  worst  measure  offered  so  far  this 
year,  and  it  should  be  defeated. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  FLAG  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  RELATION 
TO  ADMITTING  ALASKA  AS  THE 
49TH  STATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Blitch).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
provide  my  constituents  with  accurate 
details  regarding  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  the  proper  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  line  with  the  admission  of 
a  new  State,  I  have  consulted  with  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  and  likewise  with  the 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  Army. 

Now  that  President  Eisenhower  has 
signed  into  law  the  enabling  legislation 
to  admit  Alaska  into  the  Union,  it  is 
essential  to  give  the  public  authentic  in¬ 


formation  and,  accordingly,  I  quote  . 
Public  Law  829,  chapter  806,  section  4/ 
(j),  77th  Congress,  2d  session.  Decern^ 
ber  22,  1942,  as  to  the  disposition/of 
old  American  flags: 

The  flag,  when  it  is  in  such  conditiafi  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  fitting  emblem  foVdisplay, 
should  be  destroyed  in  a  dignified  way, 
preferably  by  burning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  LibraiVof  Congress 
informs  me  that  many  people  have 
asked  what  they  shoul/  do  with  their 
old  48-star  flags  wheiy  Alaska  becomes 
a  State  and  is  admired  to  the  Union. 
The  answer  is  quite  simple:  They  may 
retain  their  48-stefr  flags  and  fly  them 
at  will.  It  is  n«missible  to  fly  a  flag 
with  13  stars,  provided  that  flag  was  once 
the  recognized  flag  of  our  Nation.  Exec¬ 
utive  Ordei/2390  of  May  29,  1916,  stipu¬ 
lated  that 

All  national  flags  and  union  jacks  now  on 
hand  or  for  which  contracts  have  been 
awarded  shall  be  continued  in  use  until  un¬ 
serviceable,  but  all  those  manufactured  or 
purchased  for  Government  use  after  the 
fte  of  this  order  shall  conform  strictly  to 
the  dimensions  and  proportions  herein  pre¬ 
scribed. 

This  applied  only  to  flags  used  by  the 
executive  departments. 

The  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  is 
responsible  for  the  design  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  since  April 
4,  1818,  has  Congress  taken  any  action 
toward  the  design  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

Actually,  I  am  told  there  is  no  legally 
appointed  authority  to  redesign  the  flag. 
The  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Army  has  a  Heraldic  Branch 
which  designs  medals,  placques,  flags, 
and  so  forth,  for  the  Army.  Since  this 
is  the  largest  heraldic  office  in  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  various  ^recommendations  of 
the  public  in  regard  to  redesigning  the 
flag — letters  and  drawings,  and  so 
forth — have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Quartermaster’s  Office  to  be  kept  on  file 
until  the  Congress  or  the  President 
names  an  agency  or  group  to  redesign 
(he  flag. 

;edesigning  the  flag  will  require  action 
either  by  Congress  or  the  White  House 
to  (Xpide  how  it  will  be  done.  Records 
indicate  the  last  time  it  was  done  was ' 
by  a  boil'd  headed  by  Admiral  Dewey  in 
1912  wheh  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were 
admitted. Nj'he  Board  reported  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  th  the  White  House.  There 
is  no  record  eff  how  the  Board  was 
named,  but  sinceHt  reported  to  the  White 
House  it  is  assumed  that  the  Board  was 
named  by  the  President. 

There  is  no  indicalten  at  the  present 
time  how  the  agency Nor  group  to  re¬ 
design  the  flag  will  beNnamed.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  public  intereXand  to  assist 
the  business  establishmentXwho  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribute  and  otlWwise  deal 
in  United  States  flags,  it  is  desirable  that 
a  new  design  be  promptly  approved  and 
in  this  connection  I  have  writtenSPresi- 
dent  Eisenhower  urging  that  fortnwith 
and  with  all  due  speed  he  name  a  n^r- 
salaried  board  of  patriotic  public  cit 
zens  to  redesign  our  flag.  At  this  late 
date  in  the  session,  I  do  not  think  it 
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wise  for  Congress  to  undertake  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  according  to  preced¬ 
ent  since  1818  become  an  Executive 
function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it\>ccurs  to  me  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  if  both  former 
President  Hoover  an  coresident  Truman 
were  members  of  such'^i  board  and  also 
various  veterans  and  periotic  societies 
should  be  represented. 


TALK  ABOUT  INFLUENCE 

(Mr.  WESTLAND  (at  the  rt^uest  of 
Mr.  Henderson)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Xe- 
cently  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  abo_ 
influencing  some  of  the  branches  of  ou 
Government.  I  would  like  to  say  right 
here  and  now  that  I  have  been  doing  my 
best  to  influence  one  of  our  agencies  on 
behalf  of  some  constituents  of  mine. 

The  Bureau  I  have  been  trying  to  in¬ 
fluence  is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  constituents  are  a  group  known 
as  the  Northwest  Memorial  Hospital  As¬ 
sociation. 

This  association  was  formed  in  1950  by 
a  group  of  civic-minded  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  charitable  or 
nonprofit  hospital  in  an  area  of  north 
Seattle  presently  located  in  my  district. 
These  people  personally  pledged  them¬ 
selves  and  bought  a  piece  of  property  in 
the  north  section  of  Seattle  consisting 
of  35  acres  for  $35,000.  Due  to  the  rapid 
expansion  of  Seattle  and  consequent  in¬ 
creases  in  real-estate  values,  this  prop¬ 
erty  is  now  worth  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $176,600  and  was  actually  profession¬ 
ally  appraised  in  April  for  this  amount. 
This  group  then  tried  soliciting  for  funds 
to  build  the  hospital  estimated  to  cost 
$2,452,000,  part  of  the  cost  to  be  financed 
by  Hill-Burton  funds.  However,  this  at¬ 
tempt  failed,  and  realizing  the  enormity 
of  the  task,  they  sought  other  methods  by 
which  they  could  raise  these  funds. 
Since  the  American  Legion  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  the  Bremerton  General  Hos¬ 
pital  had  successfully  used  a  national 
crossword  puzzle  contest,  it  was  decide 
to  try  this  method.  Again,  these 
personally  guaranteed  the  funds 
sary  to  Start  this  contest.  Thrpg  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  and  the  end  result  was 
the  realization  of  $650,000.  Now  with 
the  land,  valued  at  $176,000yhnd  $725,- 
909.73  in  cash  and  pledges,  they  felt  that 
they  were  finally  in  a  position  to  build 
the  hospital  with  the  hflp  of  Hill -Bur 
ton  funds. 

Now  I  am  advised  that  Hill-Burton 
funds  in  the  amodnt  of  $465,000  have 
been  allocated  hy' the  State  director  for 
this  worthy  pybject.  Now  you  would 
think  that  everything  was  O.  K.  and  a 
greatly  needled  hospital  would  finally  be 
built.  / 

But,  on,  no— you  know  what?  Now 
comeadhe  IRS  and  says,  “You  owe  me 
$300^00  out  of  that  $650,000  you  re- 
ceiyfed  from  the  crossword-puzzle  con¬ 
test.”  Why?  Because  it  was  an  un¬ 
related  business  and  therefore  subject 
to  52  percent  tax.  Profit  motive?  No. 
Any  of  these  people  get  any  money  out 
of  it  No.  But  it  was  unrelated. 


Now  it  seems  to  me  to  be  apparent  that 
before  you  can  build  a  nonprofit  charit¬ 
able  hospital,  you  have  first  got  to  have 
some  money — so  go  out  and  try  to  raise 
it.  No  hiding  what  it  is  for  or  anything 
like  that — on  the  contrary,  it  is  out  front 
for  all  to  see. 

But  you  know  what  they  say?  It  is 
unrelated. 

Further,  they  say  if  you  had  built  half 
the  hospital  and  run  out  of  funds,  then 
it  would  be  O.  K.  How  about  if  you  had 
just  dug  the  basement  and  then  run  out 
of  money?  This  association  of  people 
had  cleared  the  land  in  preparation  for 
the  hospital,  had  plans  and  specs  drawn, 
had  studied  hospitals  in  other  locations 
in  order  to  get  the  best  plans.-  It  is  un¬ 
related. 

Well,  just  let  me  say  this.  In  my  opin- 
on,  it  is  completely  unrelated  for  one 
a&cncy  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  away  with  ohe  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  for  the  same  specific  purpose 
to  give 

Influence?  I  wish  I  had  more,  for  if  I 
did  I  wouijl  use  it  to  correct  what  I  believe 
yf"  wrong. 

SHALL  WE  CUT  THE  FARMERS'  v 
INCOME  IN  HALF? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
disappointed  last  week  when  this  House 
refused  to  take  time  to  debate,  consider, 
and  pass  on  a  proposal  of  our  Committee 
on  Agriculture  that  would  have  improved 
the  existing  farm  program  in  many  sig¬ 
nificant  respects.  I  know  our  action  was 
taken  in  the  shadow  of  the  Presidential 
veto  earlier  this  year  and  under  the 
threat  of  a  veto  of  the  proposal  that  was 
up  for  consideration  last  week. 

To  accept  defeat  of  our  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  farm  program  is  disappointing 
enough.  But  now  a  real  threat  to  the 
future  of  the  family  farm  has  come  to 
life  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Congress. 

Because  I  feel  this  development  may 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  House,  I  wish  to  urge  their 
s.tudy  of  the  deeper  long-term  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  price  support  bill  that  has 
been  reported  to  the  Senate.  This  bill 
contains  the  most  conservative  and 
backward-looking  proposals  relating  to 
farm  income  protection  of  any  advanced 
in  the  Congress  in  more  than  30  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  they  are  put  into 
effect,  farm  incomes  will  be  cut  in  half. 
Shall  we  cut  the  farmer’s  income  in 
half?  That 'is  the  question  I  hope  you 
will  keep  in  mind  as  you  consider  the 
rest  of  my  remarks. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  bill 
proposes  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  the 
time  when  the  Federal  Government  was 
completely  callous  to  the  economic  dis¬ 
tress  of  farmers  that  results  from  their 
lack  of  bargaining  power  in  the  market. 
The  Senate  bill  contains  proposals  that 
if  placed  into  effect  would  turn  farmers 
back  to  the  same  economic  conditions 
that  lead  to  the  great  depression  of  1930 
to  1932.  To  enact  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  would  be  the  same  treatment 
for  farmers  as  if  this  Congress  repealed 
the  minimum  wage  law  and  the  protec¬ 
tions  of  collective  bargaining  the  labor 
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relations  acts  would  be  for  labor.  To 
return  farmers  to  the  completely  free 
market,  as  the  long  range  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  do,  would  be  lilje  repeal¬ 
ing  the  limited  liability  law  protecting 
corporations. 

The  new  bill  abandons  the  entire  con¬ 
cept  of  parity  on  which  our  farm  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  based  for  nearly  30 
years.  Instead  of  parity  as  the  measur¬ 
ing  stick  of  fair  farm  prices,  the  proposal 
before  the  Senate  establishes  10  percent 
below  the  market  price  as  the  support 
level  for  cotton,  rice,  cornt  and  other 
feed  grains.  To  add  insult  to  injury, 
the  proposal  is  worded  in  slick  Madison 
Avenue  terms  of  supports  at  90  percent 
of  the  average  market  price  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  3  years  instead  of  more  honestly 
stating  supports  would  be  at  10  percent 
less  than  the  3 -year  average  market 
price.  By  such  devious  means  do  they 
seek  to  trap  the  support  of  the  unwary 
friend  of  the  farmer  who  legitimately 
endorses  90  percent  of  parity  as  a  worth¬ 
while  goal  and  fails  to  note  this  is  90 
percent  not  of  parity,  but  of  the  average 
market  price  for  the  preceding  3  years. 

Beginning  in  1959  this  cutrate  stand- 
'  ard  would  be  applied  to  corn  and  the 
feed  grains,  and  application  of  the 
standard  to  rice  and  cotton  would  be 
delayed  for  only  2  years. 

When  asked  reasons  for  this  delay,  the 
proponents  of  this  proposal  told  our 
House  Agriculture  Committee  that  rice 
and  cotton  producers  are  not  yet  ready 
to  accept  the  free-market  support  level. 
But  with  2  years  of  additional  education 
and  propaganda,  they  could  probably 
be  brought  to  accept  supports  based 
upon  a  standard  10  percent  below  the 
average  market  price  in  the  preceding  3 
years,  we  were  told. 

As  important  as  are  the  price  support 
cuts  included  in  the  bill  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  bill  makes  a  complete  reverse  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  any 
provisions  for  the  daffy  program.  May¬ 
be  we  are  fortunate  that  it  does  not, 
if  the  major  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
weaken  and  largely  destroy  the  funda¬ 
mental  basis  for  the  program. 

However,  even  though  the  backward 
proposals  embodied  in  the  bill  are  not 
applied  to  milk  and  dairy  products,  we 
can  be  sure  if  this  proposal  is  adopted  for 
such  important  commodities,  as  cotton, 
corn,  and  rice  that  sooner  or  later  it 
will  become  economically  and  politically 
impossible  not  to  apply  the  same  reac¬ 
tionary  program  to  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Application  of  the  Senate  bill  formula 
to  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat, 
that  is  supports  at  10  percent  below  the 
average  market  prices  of  the  previous 
3  years,  would  mean  that  the  priqe  sup¬ 
ports  and  market  prices  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk  and  butterfat  would  be  allowed 
to  drop  rather  sharply  over  the  next 
few  years  to  the  free  market  clearing 
level.  Farmers  would  be  prevented  from 
using  marketing  quotas  or  any  other 
self-help  machinery  to  bring  market 
supplies  into  reasonable  balance  with 
demand.  The  Senate  bill  abolishes  the 
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corn  supply  management  completely  and 
seriously  weakens  the  programs  for  both 
rice  and  cotton. 

Applying  these  same  principles  to 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat,  as 
they  sooner  or  later  would  be  applied, 
would  mean  that  the  price  of  butterfat 
would  be  allowed  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  through  its  price  support  program 
to  drop  to  the  oleomargarine  price.  The 
support  level  would  float  down  10  per¬ 
cent  from  the  moving  average  market 
price  each  year  until  it  rested  10  percent 
below  the  wholesale  market  price  of  ole¬ 
omargarine.  This  would  be  a  drop  from 
current  supports  of  56.8  cents  per  pound 
to  not  more  than  18  cents  per  pound. 
Similarly  the  price  of  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States 
would  drop  to  a  level  at  which  United 
States  dairy  products  would  sell  in  Euro¬ 
pean  markets  at  a  lower  price  than  dairy 
products  from  other  exporting  countries 
minus  the  freight  charge  required  to  get 
our  products  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  an 
alarmist,  I  have  not  publicly  attacked 
the  10  percent  below  market  support 
theory  as  long  as  it  was  not  being  seri¬ 
ously  considered  by  responsible  groups 
in  the  Congress.  But  now  that  this 
ultra-conservative  proposal  has  been 
given  the  stature  of  approval  for  ma¬ 
jor  commodities  by  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture,  I  feel  that  I  can  no 
longer  be  silent.  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
responsibility  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  to  the  dairy  farmers  in  my 
district  and  State  to  alert  them  to  the 
long-term  implications  involved  in  the 
Senate  bill.  I  hope,  of  course,  that  the 
bill  will  be  amended  and  improved  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  hope  the  Senate  refuses 
to  follow  this  backward  movement  to 
put  farmers  on  the  unprotected  free 
market.  I  am  hoping  the  House  will  not 
be  called^upon  to  take  action  on  this  bill. 

As  attractive  as  temporary  increases 
in  rice,  cotton,  and  corn  acreages  may 
seem  in  the  shadow  and  threat  of  a  veto, 
we  should  not  be  led  to  take  action  which 
would  in  significant  ways  completely  de¬ 
stroy  all  basic  vestiges  of  the  Federal 
farm  income  protection  programs. 

The  Federal  farm  program  over  the 
past  4  years,  as  grievously  as  it  has  been 
weakened  by  the  administration,  still 
accounted  for  44  percent  of  total  na¬ 
tional  farm  family  operating  net  income 
in  1955.  If  these  programs  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  eliminating  their  parity  base 
and  return  to  the  -unprotected  free  mar¬ 
ket,  we  can  expect  a  national  average 
farm  family  income  below  $1,200  per 
year  instead  of  the  $2,400  per  year  under 
existing  programs.  We  should  be  mov¬ 
ing  toward  enabling  farmers  to  earn  and 
receive  incomes  something  closer  to  the 
national  average  non-farm  income  of 
nearly  $6,000  per  year  per  family.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  should  not  act  consciously  to. 
approve  legislation  with  built-in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  time  bombs  that  will 
further  reduce  farm  income  by  50  per- 
cent.  

UNITED  STATES  .NAVY’S  BARRIER 
WARNING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HOSMEr/  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
Alaska  far  out/into  the  Pacific  Ocean 


and  from  Newfoundland  more  than  a 
1,000  miles  out  into  the  Atlantic  stretch 
a  pair  of  imaginary  lines  never  shown 
on  any  commercial  map,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  as  realistic  as  today’s  H-bombs. 
Termed  the  Pacific  Barrier  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Barrier,  respectively,  these  two 
lines  serve  as  mammoth  radar  screens 
with  just  one  objective:  to  prevent  a 
surprise  attack  on  the  coastal  cities  of 
North  America. 

They  are  patrolled  constantly  by  the 
Navy’s  huge,  radar-equipped  Super  Con¬ 
stellation  aircraft  and  its  versatile  radar 
picket  ships.  Together  with  the  Air 
Force’s  Distant  Early  Warning  Line,  the 
two  oceanic  radar  barriers  complete  a 
protective  detection  shield  that  circles 
from  islands  in  the  mid-Pacific  across 
the  northern  perimeter  of  Canada  and 
down  to  the  general  vicinity  of  the 
Azores  Islands  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  mere  presence  of  this  endless 
marathon  of  vigilance  acts  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  against  hostile  forces  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  from  any  planned  attack  the  element 
>f  surprise.  Furthermore,  unlike  the 
:ed  DEW  line,  the  two  oceanic  bar- 
ri^s,  manned  by  mobile  units,  can  be 
moved  at  any  time  in  any  direction  to 
keep \  potential  agressor  guessing  as  to/ 
their  whereabouts. 

The  sailors  who  fly  the  aircraft 
sail  the  packet  ships  maintaining 
network  of\radar,  scanning  constantly 
the  air  and  s^alanes  of  the  two  greatest 
oceans  on  eartti  are  among  the  most 
extensively  trained  men  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  Tft^  undisclosed  number 
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the  barrier  from  headquarter's  at  the 
United  States  Naval/ Statiok  Argentia, 
Newfoundland,  is  a/friendly,  capable  46- 
year-old  Paterson/  N.  J.,  naval  officer, 
Capt.  Paul  Ma/certon,  United\States 
Navy.  Mastertbn’s  mobile  seaborne  and 
airborne  radaf  network  stretches  from 
Newfoundland  far  southeast  toward  the 
Azores  Islands.  His  aircraft  have  beet 
on  patrol  /n  the  air,  and  his  ships  have'' 
been  ory station  at  sea  constantly  for 
over  2  /ears.  Nothing  but  the  worst  of 
arctic/weather  moves  them  even  for  a 
moment  from  strict  and  carefully  cal- 
cul/ted  schedules. 

'ypical  of  the  dedicated  officers  and 
,en  who  carry  out  the  difficult  work  of 
fasterton’s  Airborne  Early  Warning- 
Wing  is  Capt.  Robert  C.  Lefever,  United 
States  Navy,  commanding  officer  of  Air¬ 
borne  Early  Warning  Squadron  11,  at 
Argentia.  A  Whittier,  Calif,  native,  Le¬ 
fever  has  worn  the  gold  wings  of  a  naval 
aviator  almost  20  years.  A  1937  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  former  All-American  football 
player,  Captain  Lefever’s  job  now  is  the 
prevention  of  another  such  surprise  at¬ 
tack  upon  America  as  he  experienced 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  December  7,  1941. 

His  squadron,  as  do  all  others  in  the 
difficult  airborne  early  warning  business, 
flies  Radar  Super  Constellation,  or 
WV2s  in  Navy  terminology,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  labyrinth  of  electronics  gear 
weighing  more  than  6  tons.  Even  in 
sub-zero  winter  temperatui’es,  the  WV2’s 
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cabin  must  be  air-conditioned  to  offset 
the  heating  effect  of  all  the  electro/ics 
equipment  it  contains. 

From  the  antennas  on  these  /lanes 
the  searching  radar  beams  probe  out¬ 
ward  to  sweep  45,000  square  m/es  every 
revolution. 

When  a  “bogey,”  or  unidentified  flying 
object,  shows  up  on  the  rad&r  scopes  in¬ 
side  the  aircraft’s  Combat  Information 
Center,  it  is  rapidly  evaluated  and  plot¬ 
ted.  The  trained  technicians  at  the 
radar  consoles  quickly  calculate  the 
bogey’s  speed,  altitude,  bearing,  and  ex¬ 
act  position. 

This  data  is  theh  immediately  relayed 
to  one  of  the  p/ir  of  operational  con¬ 
trol  centers  on/each  coast.  In  the  Pa¬ 
cific  these  centers  are  located  at  Hawaii 
and  Adak,  Alaska;  in  the  Atlantic,  at 
Norfolk,  Vs/,  and  Argentia,  Newfound¬ 
land,  wrhion  is  the  western  anchor  of  the 
Atlantic -carrier. 

Thei/  in  these  nerve  centers  the  in¬ 
formation  is  compared  with  flight  plans 
and  Position  reports  of  friendly  aircraft 
known  to  be  crossing  the  barriers.  If  the 
radar  contact  cannot  be  identified  by 
e  operational  control  centers,  then  the 
ation’s  defense  system  is  promptly 
alerted. 

The  entire  chain  of  action,  from  first 
contact  with  a  bogey  to  the  possible 
alerting  of  NORAD  interceptor  forces, 
requires  only  a  handful  of  minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  latest  radar  equip¬ 
ment,  both  the  planes  and  the  ships  are 
furnished  with  complex  electronics 
countermeasures  apparatus,  more  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  ECM.  These  ECM 
instruments  can  detect  radar  and  other 
electronic  signals  and  even  locate  the 
source  of  the  signals.  But  beyond  that 
basic  descriptioii  of  ECM  operations,  the 
Navy  is  keeping  silent  for  security  rea¬ 
sons. 

Flying  with  the  WV-2’s  crew  on  each 
roundtrip  over  the  barriers  are  a  pair  of 
highly  trained  electronics  maintenance 
technicians  who  can  accomplish  in  flight 
more  than  60  percent  of  all  radar  repair 
work  required.  From  the  cabin  they  have 
access  to  both  the  7^-foot  radar  fin  pro¬ 
truding  above  the  long,  bony  Super  Con- 
tellation  fuselage  and  the  pot-bellied 
r\dar  dome  hanging  below  it. 

the  cockpit  of  the  70 -ton  WV-2 
the^ilot  is  also  equipped  to  combat  al¬ 
most  Nany  mechanical  emergency.  For 
instancy,  the  flight  engineer  who  serves 
as  his  rMit-hand  man  could  determine 
for  him  within  seconds  which  one  of 
the '  144  spark  plugs  in  the  4  engines 
was  misfiringVif  such  would  be  the  case. 

To  keep  its  Radar  sentries  in  the  sky, 
the  barrier  paVol  has  achieved  the 
unique  position  ot.  being  practically  the 
only  air  operation  na  the  world  that  flies 
regardless  of  weatrar  conditions.  In 
Newfoundland  winds  Vm  and  do  reach 
100  knots.  Snow  mayVeduce  visibility 
to  almost  nil.  But  the  c^ain  of  barrier 
flights  must  remain  unbi\ken  to  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  surveillance \f  the  early 
warning  barriers. 

One  copilot  sums  up  the  weather  sit¬ 
uation  bluntly:  “If  we  can  taxi,  Ye  fly.” 

Even  better  equipped  than  the  WV-2's 
are  the  converted  World  War  Il\de- 
stroyer  escorts  patroling  the  two  b!Kr- 
riers  as  the  surface  segment  of  the  aiiS 
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aiTd-sea  radar  team.  The  radar  picket 
ship6  strung  out  along  the  two  barriers 
halfway  around  the  world  from  each 
other  possess,  besides  their  radar  and 
ECM  devices,  sonar  (sound  navigation 
ranging)  equipment  to  detect  submarines 
under  watek  And  they  have  the  arma¬ 
ment  with  wfaich  to  reply  to  an  enemy 
attack.  \ 

The  ships,  especially  those  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  &jso  encounter  an  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  unpredictable  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  However,  despite  ice,  lightning, 
winds,  towering  wavqs,  and  overcast 
skies,  boredom  remains  'the  greatest  haz¬ 
ard  to  the  barrier  patrols.  Long,  tire¬ 
some  flights  and  the  cramped  spaces  of 
the  picket  ships  are  naturaNbreeders  of 
boredom  when  the  results  of\the  men’s 
efforts  are  always  negative;  yet  so  long 
as  the  results  continue  to  be  negative  the 
mission  is  being  accomplished,  trhese 
men  on  the  banders  know  they  can\af- 
ford  to  relax. 

Adm.  Jerauld  Wright,  commander  h 
chief,  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet, N 
evaluates  the  Navy’s  endless  watch  over 
the  world’s  two  largest  oceans  by  stat¬ 
ing: 

“I  desire  to  reaffirm  the  crucial  im¬ 
portance  of  the  arduous  tasks  performed 
by  the  men  who  man  the  ships  and 
planes  in  this  advance  echelon  of  vigi¬ 
lance.  The  outstanding  manner  in 
which  the  job  is  done  engenders  the 
keenest  admiration  for  the  spirit,  per¬ 
severance  and  devotion  of  all  hands  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  vital  national  defense 
mission.” 

I  flew  the  Atlantic  barrier  on  July  4, 
saw  these  men  at  their  stations,  and  en¬ 
dorse  Admiral  Wright’s  every  good  word 
regarding  our  naval  officers  and  men 
who  carry  on  this  vital  mission  for  the 
protection  of  America.  The  Nation  is 
indeed  fortunate  that  men  of  such  ability 
and  devotion  will,  24  hours  a  day,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  carry  on 
this  sometimes  dangerous,  always  diffi¬ 
cult  work,  so  their  fellow  countrymen 
may  live  a  little  more  securely  in  these 
times  of  peril. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
POLITICAL  EDUCATION  IN  IDAHO , 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sta 
of  Idaho  has  for  many  years  been  al/ost 
free  of  serious  labor  disputes  and  tile  ills 
resulting  therefrom.  The  decisions  of 
union  labor  in  Idaho  have  been  made 
by  union  members  and  officers  of  long¬ 
time  residence  in  the  Statey 

About  2  years  ago,  a  new  /ement  called 
COPE  was  imported  intoAhe  State.  No 
one  paid  much  attention  to  COPE  until 
quite  recently  when  /me  of  its  princi¬ 
ples,  objectives,  and/methods  started  to 
become  known.  For  example,  no  one 
ever  thought  much  about  whether  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  political  education  would  have 
a  constitution*  and  most  everybody  as¬ 
sumed  that/f  COPE  had  one  it  would 
follow  the  Principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  simply  provide 
the  rules  under  which  COPE  would  op¬ 
erate/ No  one  had  any  thought  that 
the  (institution  of  COPE  would  prohibit 
or  at  least  discourage  a  union  member 


from  running  for  a  public  office  unless 
by  sufferance  of  COPE.  No  one  thought 
it  would  be  proper  or  even  legal  for  COPE 
to  mail  the  political  brochures  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  public  office  with  appropriate 
inserts.  No  one  thought  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  called  COPE,  who  are  strangers  to 
Idaho  and  to  Idaho’s  Democratic  Party, 
would  in  a  primary  campaign  be  picking 
the  candidates  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
for  governor  and  for  the  congressional 
seats.  In  fact,  I  guess,  no  one  really 
thought  much  about  COPE ;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  should  make  everyone  in 
Idaho  and  everyone  in  the  Nation  give 
thought  to  COPE.  The  union  men  and 
women  whose  involuntary  payments  go 
to  support  it  should  be  more  concerned 
than  anyone  else,  that  is  more  concerned 
than  anyone  else  except  the  Members 
of  this  Congress  who  have  a  clear  duty 
to  perform  for  American  labor  and  for 
the  American  people  generally. 

The  article  which  follows  appeared  in 
the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  published 
at  Boise,  Idaho,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
[uly  2,  1958.  It  was  written  by  John 
'  irlett,  a  newsman  of  unquestioned  abil- 
itySand  integrity  with  many  years  of  ex-, 
penance.  The  facts  set  forth  by  Mjr 
Corlett  were  subsequently  checked  and. 
doublecfaecked  by  the  wire  services /and 
other  neWs  agencies  and  their  correct¬ 
ness  is  unquestioned.  The  only /divid¬ 
ual  listed  imihe  article  who  is  iiot  iden¬ 
tified  is  JohnSGlasby,  who  jim  resigned 
as  State  chairman  of  the /Democratic 
Party  and  is  currently  a Candidate  for 
that  party’s  nomination /or  governor  in 
the  primai’y  election.  \/ich  will  be  held 
more  thaa-a  monthSmence,  on  August 
12,  1958, 

It  would  be  in/estihe  to  know  the 
details  of  the  op/tion  oiCOPE  in  other 
States,  and  it  /rtainly  should  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  unym  members  to'know  that 
they  have  /  pass  the  tests  set  up  by 
COPE  beio/te  they  can  exercise  the  right 
of  every  /citizen  of  this  Nation  th  offer 
himself/as  a  candidate  for  public  office. 
The  /bert  Lenaghen  referred  to  in  l£r. 
Cor/t’s  article  filed  as  a  candidate 
D/ocratic  nomination  to  the  Idahc 
fate  Legislature.  One  wonders  who 
:raded  Mr.  Lenaghen’s  paper  when  he 
passed  the  test  which  Mr.  Dyer  failed. 

Mr.  Corlett’s  article  follows : 

Politically  Speaking 
(By  John  Corlett) 

The  Idaho  State  Federation  of  Labor  has 
requested  that  Glenn  Dyer  of  Blackfoot, 
former  business  representative  of  Pocatello, 
Local  648,  of  the  Plumbers  and  Fitters  Union, 
withdraw  as  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  as  second  district  Congressman. 

This  unusual  state  of  affairs  was  disclosed 
Tuesday  to  this  reporter  by  Dyer  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Darrell  H.  Dorman,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Idaho  State  Federation  of 
Labor. 

And  the  reason  Dyer  was  asked  to  with¬ 
draw  as  a  candidate  was  because  he  had  not 
conformed  with  the  constitution  of  COPE 
(committee  on  political  education  of  the 
AFL-CIO)  by  asking  the  proper  committee 
of  COPE  whether  he  should  seek  the  nomi¬ 
nation  in  the  first  place. 

Dyer  said  he  resigned  from  his  union  job 
when  he  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
second  district,  post  last  spring. 

Not  only  did  the  executive  board  of  the 
Idaho  federation  turn  thumbs  down  on 


Dyer,  but  it  inferentially,  at  least,  put  its 
blessing  on  Tim  Brennan  of  Pocatello,  for, 
the  Democratic  second  district  nominatioi/ 
Minutes  of  the  meeting  at  which  Dyer  was 
formally  requested  to  withdraw  his  c/di- 
dacy,  show  a  favorable  tone  for  the  candi¬ 
dacy  of  John  Glasby  for  the  Den/cratic 
nomination  as  Governor. 

Dyer  told  me  he  had  been  called/)  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  Sunday,  June  22  at  the /abor  Tem¬ 
ple  in  Boise  where  candidates  /•  the  second 
district  were  to  be  discussedf  He  said  he 
had  been  told  that  COPE  w/ld  start  financ¬ 
ing  him  if  I  would  go  along  with  them  all 
th’e  way.  Dyer  said  he  told  Robert  Lenaghen, 
president  of  the  Idaho /deration  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executiv/ommittee,  and  C.  A1 
Green,  western  clirec/r  of  COPE,  that  he  was 
not  interested  in  making  a  deal. 

Dorman  said  “we  did  not  ask  Mr.  Dyer  to 
make  any  deal  /id  he  knows  that.” 

In  any  ever/  the  painutes  of  the  June  22 
meeting,  supplied  to  this  reporter  by  Dyer, 
shows  tha/he  executive  board  did  discuss 
Democra/  second  district  candidates. 

Tim  Bi'ennan  was  introduced,  according  to 
the  rr/utes,  and  gave  a  brief  explanation 
of  tl/ program  he  was  setting  up  and  stated 
th a/ he  felt  a  man  must  be  nominated  who 
wyuld  be  able  to  beat  Hamer  Budge  in  the 
irthcoming  campaign.  He  stated  to  the 
'group  he  would  wage  an  active  campaign 
with  the  view  of  beating  Hamer  Budge  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  race. 

Lenaghen  told  the  board  that  Glenn  Dyer, 
the  other  favorable  candidate  for  the  con¬ 
gressional  seat,  had  been  invited  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  should  be  there. 

The  minutes  read  that  no  action  on  the 
Second  Congressional  District  would  be  taken 
until  the  last  order  of  business  before  ad¬ 
journment. 

Dyer  told  me  that  after  he  talked  to  Lena¬ 
ghen  and  Green  he  left  the  labor  temple. 
Dorman  said  Dyer  was  invited  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

Then  came  the  motion  to  request  Dyer 
to  withdraw  from  the  congressional  race  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  didn’t  comply  with  the 
COPE  constitution  before  filing  for  the 
election. 

The  resolution  as  drafted  cited  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  COPE  constitution  as  follows: 
‘‘Any  AFL-CIO  member  has  the  same  right 
as  any  other  American  citizen  to  run  for 
public  office.  However,  any  AFL-CIO  mem¬ 
ber  running  for  public  office  who  desires 
COPE  endorsement  should,  before  filing  his 
nomination,  meet  with  the  proper  committee 
of  COPE  and  discuss  the  advisability  of  his 
running,  and  any  other  matters  connected 
ith  his  campaign.  Failure  to  follow  this 
procedure  will  preclude  an  endorsement  to 
such  AFL-CIO  members.” 

Tne  resolution  went  on  to  say  that  “we 
Ijelievk  Glenn  Dyer  to  be  a  sincere,  dedicated 
union  officer,  committed  to  the  principles, 
aims,  ana.  objectives  of  organized  labor,"  but 
did  not  believe  “Brother  Dyer’s  candidacy 
would  be  in\the  best  interests  of  the  Idaho 
labor  movement.” 

Dyer,  who  owns  and  operates  a  farm  near 
Blackfoot  and  was  in  tlie  machinery  business 
before  he  becamka  union  official  said,  “I 
don’t  have  to  sell  Out  to  the  union  or  any¬ 
one  else.  I  may  no\win,  but  believe  me  I 
will  sleep  good,”  ad  dink,  “What  burns  me  up 
is  that  they  expect  me\p  come  and  make  a 
deal  with  them  before  thav  tell  me  they  will 
support  me.  I  was  the  oniyvlabor  man  on  the 
ticket.  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  have  to  meet 
with  any  ‘proper  committee’  Of  COPE. 

“I  am  not  throwing  the  worker  over  by  not 
going  along  here,  but  I  can’t  gcNalong  with 
these  big  boys.  I  am  for  the  Idalu>  worker 
and  not  the  international  worker,  \m  still 
for  the  union,  but  I  would  go  for  a  right-to- 
work  bill  if  it  was  right;  one  that  was  na$  too 
restrictive  against  the  union.” 

Dyer  said  he  will  finance  his  own  primary 
campaign,  “but  I  have  had  some  help  from 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  ordered  Reported  \rade  agreements  extension  bill. 

SENATE 

1.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  The  Financ/  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amendments 

H.  R.  12591,  the  proposed  Tl4de  Agreements  Exte nsio\Act  of  1958.  The  Daily 
Digest  reported  the  following  analysis  of  changes  maoh^ in  the  bill  oy  the  com¬ 
mittee:  /  . 

Extends  the  President’s  authority  for  3  years  (House  proposed  5  years); 

Authority  to  reduce  tariffs  57.  in  a  year  to  maximum  hf  157.  (House  pro¬ 
posed  107.  annually,  25%  total)  ; 

Tariff  Commi/sion  decision  final  unless  the  President '  sNUsapproval  is 
confirmed  by  /majority  vote  of  Congress,  affirmative  decision  of  Commission 
prevails  in/ie  votes,  and  conflicting  recommendations  resolve^  by  Presi¬ 
dent’s  decision  as  to  which  provided  the  greatest  relief; 

Establish  a  9  member  Commission  (3  each  from  the  President,  this  Senate, 
and  the/House)  to  study  the  international  trade  agreement  policy  of\the 

U.  S,/pp.  D658-9  J  \ 

Sen  ./Thurmond  inserted  his  statement  and  letters  from  a  plywood  manufacturer 
and  a /textiles  firm,  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  extension  bill.  He  urged\wo 
amendments  to  extend  the  act  for  only  2  years  and  allow  reductions  of  no  mor< 
thaftlOT,,  and  to  require  Congress  to  confirm  the  President's  refusal  to  sustain 
(riff  Commission  recommendations,  pp.  12123-5 


2.  M 


RALS.  Began  debate  on  S.  4036,  to  provide  stabilization  payments 
minerals  producers,  pp.  12108-13,  12126,  12127-53 


3.  BUDGE 
report 


10. 


The  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  10  more  days 


R.  8002,  the  accrued  expenditures  budgeting  bill, 


cer- 


file 

12108 


4. 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen,  Proxmire  submitted  two  amendments  to  be  proposed  to 

S.  4071,  the  Senate  farm  bill.  One  amendment  would  add  a  Dairy  Products 
Marketing  Act  similar  to  that  he  proposed  earlier  in  S.  2952,  The  other 
amendment  would  add  a  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  as  proposed  by  the  National 
Milk  Producers*  Federation,  p.  12094 


5,  PERSONNEL  ETHICS.  \  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
without  amendment  id.  Con.  Res,  175,  proposing  a  Code 
ment  service  (S.  Re^t.  1812).  p.  12093 


aittee  reported 
>f  Ethics  for  Govern- 


6.  WATER  DEVELOK1ENT,  TheV Judiciary  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

S.  3987,  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  ther  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water¬ 
way  Development  Compact  $S.  Rept.  1826).  p.  1^093  m 

Sen.  Johnson  inserted  avreport,  "Water  Developments  and  Potentialities  \ 
of  the  State  of  Texas,"  prebared  by  the  Army' Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  SCS,  and  the  Texas  Board  of  W^jfter  Engineers.  He  stated  that 
the  report  opens  the  way  for  developing  3/water  plan  for  Texas'  water  re¬ 
sources  development,  pp.  1209UV2 

Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  plarfs  for  works  of  improvement  on  Mill 
Creek,  Ga. ;  Obion  Creek,  Ky. ;  Muddy  C/eek,  Miss,  and  Tenn. ;  and  Dry  Devils 
River  and  Lowrey  Draw  Upper  Lake  F&qk  Creek,  Tex.  p.  12092 


7.  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  The  Armed  Services/Comihittee  ordered  reported  with  amendments 
H.  R.  7576,  to  amend  the  Federay  Civil  i)efense  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  permit 
the  expansion  of  the  civil -defense  activity  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  more  responsibility  fo/  the  national  program,  p.  D658 


8.  HUMANE  SLAUGHTER.  Sen.  Mony6ney  inserted  14  \jditorials  urging  the  Senate  to 
act  on  the  humane  slaughter  bill,  pp,  12153-! 


9.  RECREATION.  Sens,  Anderson,  Neuberger,  Watkins,  and  Barrett  were  appointed 
to  the  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  ReviW  Commission,  p.  12126 


STATEHOOD.  Sen.  Jayits  urged  action  to  admit  Hawaii  Ynto  the  Union  during 
the  85th  Congress/and  inserted  an  editorial,  "Hawaii *\ Turn."  pp.  12096-8 
Sen.  Payne  inserted  his  statement  and  Sen,  Pastore  spoke,  commending  the 
efforts  of  Ernyst  Gruening  in  achieving  Alaskan  statehood,  pp.  12105-6 
Sen.  Allot/ urged  admission  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  akd  discussed  with 
Sens.  Watkii/  and  Mansfield  the  hope  of  considering  such  aSfcill  in  this 
session  of /Congress,  pp.  12156-7 

Received  a  resolution  from  the  Maui  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Hawaii, 
urging  enactment  of  legislation  to  admit  Hawaii  into  the  Union\  p.  12093 


11.  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE.  Received  from  the  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission 
tional  Exchange  a  report  for  the  first  six  months  of  1958.  p.  12<! 


3n  Educa- 


H0USE 


1ALL  BUSINESS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7963,  to  make^e 
Small  Business  Administration  a  permanent  agency  and  to  increase  the  SBA 
oan  authority.  As  agreed  to,  the  bill  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 


85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1801 

S.  4071 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  10, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  to  the  bill  (S.  4071) 
to  provide  more  effective  price,  production  adjustment,  and 
marketing*  programs  for  various  agricultural  commodities, 
viz:  Add  the  following  new  title  to  the  bill: 

1  TITLE  IV— DAILY  PLODUCTS  MALKETING  ACT 

2  OE  1958 

3  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1949, 

4  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

5  following : 

6  “(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 

7  Secretary  shall,  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

8  tion,  by  means  of  payments,  purchases,  or  other  methods, 

9  support  the  price  to  producers  of  butterfat  and  milk  used  in 
10  manufactured  dairy  products  at  not  less  than  80  per  centum 
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of  the  parity  equivalent  price  during  the  marketing  year 
ending  March  31,  1959,  and  at  not  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  equivalent  price  of  manufacturing  milk,  to  be 
calculated  as  the  parity  price  of  butterfat,  and  88  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  of  all  milk  wholesale,  respectively,  during 
the  marketing  years  ending  March  31,  1960,  March  31, 
1961,  and  March  31,  1962:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount 
of  payments  to  producers  for  any  marketing  year  shall  not 
exceed  by  more  than  $100  million  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  total  amount  of  compliance  deposits  forfeited  by  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  same  marketing  year  and  any  excess  of  such 
forfeited  compliance  deposits  of  previous  years  not  used  for 
making  price  support  deficiency  payments  in  such  years,  less 
costs  of  purchases  to  fulfill  Government  distribution  programs 
not  normally  charged  to  other  Government  appropriations, 
excepting  appropriations  for  price  support  purposes.  Price 
support  as  authorized  in  this  subsection  shall  be  accomplished 
by  the  Secretary  by  the  purchase  of  the  products  of  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  and  butterfat,  or  payments,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two  methods,  except  that  the  purchase  method  is  to  be 
used  by  the  Secertary  to  fulfill  Government  distribution  pro¬ 
gram  requirements  and  as  an  adjunct  to  payments  in  such 
manner  as  to  so  correlate  the  market  prices  of  manufactured 
dairy  products  that  prices  to  producers  for  milk  and  butter- 
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fat  used  in  the  different  manufactured  dairy  products  are 
maintained  in  a  normal  relationship  to  each  other: 

“TITLE  VI— MILK 

“Provided  further,  That  price  support  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  use  of  the  product-purchase  method  alone  if  the 
Board  and  the  Secretary  find  that  surpluses,  during  any  mar¬ 
keting  year  established  under  this  section,  will  be  of  such 
minor  magnitude  as  not  to  warrant  a  payment-quota 
program. 

“(1)  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  calendar  year, 
the  Federal  Dairy  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Board”)  shall  estimate  and  determine  for  the  marketing 
year  starting  in  that  calendar  year  the  average  market  price 
of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  which  would  be 
received  by  farmers  in  the  absence  of  any  Federal  price- 
support  operations.  If  the  Board  determines  that  such  price 
will  be  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  probable  parity  equiva¬ 
lent  price  therefor,  it  shall  establish  as  a  condition  of  eligi¬ 
bility  for  price-support  payments  for  such  marketing  year  a 
requirement  that  producers  comply  with  such  marketing- 
quotas  as  may  be  established  for  each  individual  dairy  farm. 

“  (2)  The  national  marketing  base  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat  shall  be  the  average  annual  marketings  of  milk  and  milk 
equivalent  in  the  first  three  of  the  immediately  preceding 
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four  marketing  }^ears  and  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Board 
to  States,  counties  and  individual  producers  with  full  regard 
for  the  several  provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  Board  shall 
establish  a  base  for  each  producer  desiring  to  market  milk 
or  butterfat.  Bases  shall  be  assigned  to  producers,  and  not 
to  herds  or  farms.  The  Board  shall  provide  by  rules  or  reg¬ 
ulations  for  the  transfer  of  bases  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the 
assignment  of  bases  to  new  producers,  for  the  equitable  ad¬ 
justment  of  bases  to  avoid  hardship,  for  such  other  adjust¬ 
ments  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  it  deems 
appropriate,  including  adjustments  for  deficit  production 
areas,  and  for  such  other  matters  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  set  up  and  operate  effectively  and  efficiently 
the  program  herein  authorized :  Provided,  That  an  area,  may 
be  exempted  from  quotas  for  any  year  because  of  deficit 
production  upon  a  determination  and  finding  by  the  Board 
that  the  area  does  not  produce  sufficient  milk  to  meet  the 
market  requirements  for  fluid  milk  for  consumers  in  the  area 
and  has  no  reasonably  satisfactory  alternative  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  available  to  it,  except  that  an  area  which  limits  or  re¬ 
stricts  the  entry  of  milk  of  suitable  quality  from  other  areas 
shall  not  be  exempted  from  quotas.  In  establishing  such' 
bases,  the  Board  shall  take  into  consideration  historical  pro¬ 
duction,  trends,  abnormal  production  during  the  historical 
period,  and  such  other  factors  as  may  be  appropriate  to  es- 
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1  tablisk  such  bases  in  an  equitable  and  practical  manner. 

2  Bases  established  by  the  Board  shall  continue  in  effect  from 

3  year  to  year,  but  such  bases  shall  be  subject  to  modification 

4  and  adjustments  from  time  to  time. 

5  “(3)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required  under  pro- 

6  visions  of  paragraph  (1)  above  the  marketing  quota  for 

7  each  farm  shall  be  calculated  by  deducting  not  to  exceed 

8  2  per  centum  from  the  farm  marketing  base  for  each  5  per 

9  centum  by  which  the  Board  estimates  that  the  average  mar- 

10  ket  price  of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  would 

11  be  below  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price,  in 

12  the  absence  of  any  Federal  price  support  operations. 

13  “  (4)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required,  compliance 

14  deposits  of  not  less  than  25  cents  nor  more  than  50  cents 

15  per  hundredweight  of  milk,  as  determined  by  the  Board  to 

16  be  the  amount  required  to  encourage  compliance  with  mar- 

17  keting  quotas,  shall  be  withheld  from  and  shall  be  collected 

18  from  each  producer  who  sells  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy  prod- 

19  ucts.  Every  person  purchasing  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 

20  products  from  a  producer  (except  purchases  by  consumers 

21  for  other  than  commercial  uses)  shall  withhold  from  the 

22  purchase  price  an  amount  equal  to  the  compliance  deposit 

23  and  shall  remit  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 

24  Revenue.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  milk,  butterfat, 
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or  dairy  products  delivered  by  a  producer  to  a  cooperative 
association  of  producers  shall  be  subject  to  the  withholding 
of  the  deposit  upon  such  delivery,  Returns  shall  be  filed 
and  remittances  made  monthly  by  such  purchasers  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  shall  collect  the  compliance 
deposits  provided  for  herein  and  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  Compliance  deposits  collected  shall  be  credited 
to  a  special  account  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
refunds  to  milk  producers  who  comply  with  marketing 
quotas  as  provided  herein.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
annually  prior  to  July  1  following  the  close  of  the  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  marketing  year,  shall  issue  drafts  on  such 
special  account  to  refund  to  each  producer  who  complies 
with  his  marketing  quota  the  entire  amount  of  the  compliance 
deposit  withheld  from  such  producer.  The  Secretary  shall 
release  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  the  total  of 
compliance  deposits  of  each  producer  who  exceeded  his 
marketing  quota. 

“  (5)  A  price-support  deficiency  payment  shall  be  paid 
on  all  sales  of  milk  and  butterfat  for  manufacturing  to  each 
individual  producer  who  complies  with  his  marketing  quota 
and  shall  be  such  as,  within  the  limitations  of  the  second 
proviso  of  the  first  sentence  hereof,  the  Secretary  determines 
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1  to  be  sufficient,  when  added  to  the  average  price  received  by 

2  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  used  for  manufactured  dairy 

3  products,  to  equal  a  total  return  of  not  less  than  the  support 

4  level  established  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  milk  and 

5  butterfat  used  for  manufactured  dairy  products  on  milk 

6  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Such  payments  shall  be 

7  made  to  producers  prior  to  July  1  next  following  the  close 

8  of  the  marketing  year.  The  Secretary  shall  calculate  the 

9  monthly  average  net  price  received  for  milk  and  butterfat 

10  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products,  using  the  price  at  the 

11  point  of  first  sale  out  of  the  producers’  hands.  A  producer 

12  who  sells  milk  under  the  terms  of  a  Federal  milk  order  and 

13  who  complies  with  his  marketing  quota  shall  be  eligible  for 

14  a  payment  on  milk  diverted  into  manufactured  dairy  products. 

“  (6)  In  December  1958,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
10  nationwide  referendum  of  milk  producers  to  determine 

17  whether  those  voting  approve  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 

18  section.  If  more  than  one-half  of  the  producers  voting  in 

19  the  referendum  oppose  this  subsection,  this  subsection  shall 

20  not  be  placed  into  effect  and  the  price-support  operations  of 

21  the  Secretary  under  subsection  201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural 

22  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  milk  and  dairy  products  shall 

23  remain  in  effect.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  referendum, 

24  prescribing  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary. 

25  Only  milk  producers  shall  be  eligible  to  vote.  Any  milk 
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1  producer  shall  have  only  one  vote  and  shall  vote  as  an  indi- 

2  vidual,  rather  than  as  a  business  entity.  The  ballot  shall  be 

3  in  the  following  form: 


“UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

“Official  Ballot 

“national  Referendum  of  Milk  Producers 


Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — - 

Establishment  of  a  dairy  income  protection  program,  utilizing 
deficiency  payments,  compliance  deposits,  and  marketing  quotas 
□  based  on  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price,  in  addition 
to  Government  purchases,  storage  and  diversion  as  provided  in 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 


Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Continuation  of  price  support  utilizing  Government  purchases, 
□  storage  and  diversion  with  support  at  75  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  equivalent  price,  as  provided  by  section  201  (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 


4  “The  price-support  operations  of  the  Secretary  under 

5  subsection  201  (c)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  milk  and 

6  dairy  products  shall  he  suspended  after  the  first  six  months 

7  during  which  this  Act  shall  he  in  effect,  and  remain  sus- 
g  pended  during  any  subsequent  marketing  year  during  which 
9  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect. 

40  “federal  dairy  board 

11  “(P  There  is  created  in  the  Department  to  make  the 

12  determinations  and  perform  the  functions  provided  in  this 

13  subsection,  a  Federal  Dairy  Board  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 

14  bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  after  receiving 

15  nominations  from  milk  producers  as  provided  herein.  Only 
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persons  who  are  milk  prodcers  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on 
the  Board.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  the  Board  may  require  for  carrying  out  its  functions 
and  duties  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

“(A)  In  order  to  secure  appropriate  regional  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Board,  the  United  States  shall  be  divided 
into  fifteen  Federal  dairy  districts  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  In  designating  such  districts,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  consideration  to  ( 1 )  complete  geographical  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  (2)  the  designation  of  dis¬ 
tricts,  so  that  districts  will  be  areas  having  equal  annual 
sales  of  milk  and  butterfat,  as  nearly  as  possible  without 
dividing  any  county  into  two  or  more  districts. 

“(B)  Each  Federal  dairy  district  shall  be  assigned  one 
place  on  the  Board.  The  milk  producers  in  each  district 
shall  by  ballot  select  three  nominees  for  the  place  on  the 
Board  assigned  to  their  district.  Each  milk  producer  shall 
he  entitled  to  submit  three  names  for  nominees  for  the  place 
on  the  Board  to  he  filled  from  his  district.  The  three  candi¬ 
dates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  nominee  for 
each  respective  place  on  the  Board  shall  be  the  nominees 
for  appointment  to  such  place.  The  Secretary  shall  con¬ 
duct  an  election  of  nominees  between  January  1  and 
January  15,  1959,  and  shall  conduct  any  subsequent  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  selection  of  such  nominees,  prescribe  such  rules 
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and  regulations  as  he  may  consider  necessary  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  duties  assigned  herein,  determine  all  questions 
involving  the  qualifications  of  such  nominees,  members  of 
the  Board,  or  milk  producers,  resolve  all  tie  votes  for  such 
nominees,  and  certify  such  nominees  to  the  President.  The 
decision  of  the  Secretary  in  all  such  matters  shall  be  final. 
The  nominee  so  selected  for  each  place  on  the  Board  shall 
be  received  by  the  President,  who  shall  appoint  the  nominee 
to  the  place  on  the  Board  for  which  such  nominee  was 
selected. 

“(C)  Terms  of  Board  members  shall  expire  on  June  30, 
1962.  Board  members  may  be  removed  for  cause  or  ineligi¬ 
bility  by  the  President.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  shall  be 
filled  for  the  unexpired  terms  by  appointment  by^  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed  for  the  appointment  of 
members  for  a  regular  term.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  shall 
not  impair  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
Board  be  empowered  to  act  unless  eight  or  more  places  on 
the  Board  are  filled.  Each  member  of  the  Board,  other  than 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary’s  representative,  shall  receive 
a  per  diem  of  $50  for  each  day’s  attendance  at  meetings  of 
the  Board  and  while  traveling  to  and  from  said  meetings, 
together  with  actual,  necessary  travel  subsistence,  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  with- 
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1  out  regard  to  other  laws  with  respect  to  allowances  which 
y  ^  made  on  account  of  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 

3  of  officers  and  employed  personnel  of  the  United  States.  The 

4  Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the  Department  designated  by 

5  him,  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board.  He  shall 

6  meet  and  confer  with  the  Board  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to 

7  vote. 

8  “(D)  The  Board  shall  meet  as  soon  as  practicable 

9  following  their  initial  appointment,  and  thereafter,  annually 
19  on  the  second  Monday  in  December  and  at  other  times  upon 

11  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  In  addition,  special  meetings  of 

12  the  Board  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  the 
1°  members  of  the  Board  in  office,  or  by  the  Secretary.  The 

14  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  calendar  quarter  of 

15  each  year.  In  addition  the  Board  shall  meet  in  special 

16  session  within  the  first  ten  days  of  any  month  following  any 

17  month  in  which  the  national  average  price  received  by 

18  farmers  for  manufacturing  milk  or  butterfat  was  below  90 

19  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price.  At  all  regular 

20  and  special  meetings  the  Board  shall  make  the  determina- 

21  tions  and  take  the  action  provided  in  subsections  (1) ,  (3), 

22  and  (4)  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  marketing 

23  year. 

24  “  (E)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected 

25  by  the  Board.  He  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  calendar 
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year  and  until  bis  successor  shall  have  been  selected  and  shall 
have  taken  office.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the 
Board. 

“  (F)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  office 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  action  may  be  taken  by  a 
majority  vote  of  those  present  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present.  The  findings  and 
determinations  of  the  Board  made  under  the  authority  of 
this  section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  The  Board  may 
adopt,  alter,  and  use  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 
noticed.  It  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
manner  in  which  its  busines  may  be  conducted  and  its  powers 
may  be  exercised. 

“  (G)  The  Federal  Dairy  Board  is  directed,  in  addition 
to  its  other  duties,  to  cause  to  be  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of  manufacturing 
milk,  including  producers’  costs  of  production,  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers,  areas  of  production,  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  changes  in  the  farm  price  of  butterfat  and  milk  for 
manufacturing  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  market  supply 
of  each  commodity,  the  relationship  between  changes  in 
national  income  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  consumption 
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of  manufactured  dairy  products,  marketing  and  processing 
spreads,  relationship  between  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
milk  used  for  fluid  consumption  and  that  used  for  manufac¬ 
turing,  returns  to  milk  producers  on  capital  investment  and 
labor  relative  to  other  farmers  and  other  segments  of  the 
national  economy,  and  trends  in  these  factors.  The  costs 
of  production  shall  be  determined  through  an  audited  cost 
accounting  survey  of  typical  dairy  farms  in  each  region  cov¬ 
ering  all  costs  of  production  on  the  farm  attributable  to  milk 
production,  with  hired  and  family  labor  assigned  a  cost 
computed  on  the  basis  of  wage  rates  for  comparable  work 
in  milk  manufacturing  and  processing  plants  in  the  area  and 
return  on  invested  capital  equal  to  the  average  annual  return 
on  net  worth  earned  by  milk  handlers  and  manufacturers 
during  the  preceding  five-year  period.  The  Board  shall 
submit  to  Congress  not  later  than  January  3,  1961,  a  detailed 
report  thereon  with  recommendations  for  legislation  related 
to  the  protection  of  produers’  returns  on  and  market  supply 
management  of  butterfat  and  milk  for  manufacturing,  includ¬ 
ing  programs  to  be  operated  and  financed  by  dairymen, 
covering  the  probable  costs  and  effects  of  the  proposals  rec¬ 
ommended  and  the  legislation  required  to  put  the  proposal 
into  effect.  The  Federal  Dairy  Board  may  conduct  such 
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1  hearings  and  receive  such  statements  and  briefs  in  connection 

2  with  such  study  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

3  “  (H)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  available  to 

4  the  Federal  Dairy  Board  the  services  of  such  of  the  facilities 

5  and  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  it  may 

6  require  for  the  appropriate  conduct  of  its  duties.” 
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85th  CONGRESS 

2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1801 

S.  4071 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  10, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  to  the  bill  (S.  4071) 
to  provide  more  effective  price,  production  adjustment,  and 
marketing  programs  for  various  agricultural  commodities, 
viz:  Add  the  following  new  title  to  the  bill: 

1  TITLE  IV— DAIRY  STABILIZATION  ACT  OE  1958 

2  Sec.  401.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Dairy  Stabili- 

3  zation  Act  of  1958”. 

4  LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 

5  Sec.  402.  Milk  and  dairy  products  are  an  important 

6  source  of  the  Nation’s  total  supply  of  food  for  domestic  con- 

7  sumption  and  for  export.  They  are  marketed  on  nationwide 

8  markets,  and  substantial  quantities  thereof,  in  both  raw  and 

9  processed  form,  move  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

10  Recurring  seasonal  and  periodic  surpluses  and  shortages,  im- 
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paired  purchasing  power  and  financial  instability  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  unnecessarily  high  prices  to  consumers  for  essential 
foods,  disorderly  marketing  practices,  economic  strife,  and 
congestion  in  storage,  transportation,  processing,  and  other 
handling  facilities  adversely  affect  farm  credit,  disorganize 
and  disrupt  the  agricultural  and  general  economy  of  the 
United  States,  impinge  on  the  public  welfare,  impair  the  na¬ 
tional  security,  and  burden  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
The  production  and  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy  products  is 
affected  with  a  public  interest,  directly  affects  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  Nation,  and  is  attended  with  substantial  and 
far  reaching  consequences  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
All  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy  products  is  either  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  directly  affects  such 
commerce.  That  part  which  enters  directly  into  the  current 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  cannot  be  effectively  regu¬ 
lated  without  regulating  also  that  part  which  is  marketed 
within  the  State  of  production.  The  intrastate  production 
and  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy  products  is  in  competition 
with  the  production  and  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  403.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  (a)  to  provide  an  adequate,  balanced,  and  orderly 
flow  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  interstate  and  foreign 
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commerce;  (b)  to  promote  tlie  effective  merchandising  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  in  interstate  arid  foreign  commerce ; 

(c)  to  develop  an  improved,  orderly,  and  stabilized  market 
for  milk  and  dairy  products  which  are  marketed  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce,  or  so  as  to  affect  such  commerce ; 

(d)  to  protect  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  by 
maintaining  adequate  domestic  production  and  supplies 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  and  by  keeping  the  national 
agricultural  resources  permanently  productive  and  reason¬ 
ably  adjusted  to  current  demand;  (e)  to  stabilize  the  prices 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  at  levels  which  will  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  milk  and  dairy  products  and  provide  a 
fair  return  to  the  producers  of  milk  and  butterfat  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  cost  of  production,  taking  into  consideration 
the  investment  and  risk  involved,  and  the  labor  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  his  family;  (f)  to  protect  the  interest  of  consumers 
by  maintaining  a  stabilized,  continuous,  and  adequate  supply 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  at  fair  prices;  and  (g)  to  provide 
a  self-financing  system  of  price  stabilization  and  production 
adjustment  for  milk  and  dairy  products. 

GENEEAL  DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  404.  Eor  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  terms  “interstate  commerce”  and  “foreign  com¬ 
merce”  include  the  movement  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
in  commerce  between  any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
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and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  between  any  Territory  or  possession  which  is 
included  within  the  operation  of  this  Act  by  the  action  of 
the  Board  and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or  within  any  such 
Territory  or  possession. 

(b)  The  term  “affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce” 
means,  among  other  things,  to  burden,  obstruct,  impede,  or 
otherwise  affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  the  free  and 
orderly  flow  thereof,  or  the  production,  storing,  processing, 
marketing,  or  transportation  of  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
or  in  such  commerce  or  after  transportation  therein. 

(c)  “United  States”  means  the  several  States,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  any  Territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  which  the  Board  determines  should  be  included 
in  the  operation  of  this  Act.  The  term  “States”  includes 
any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  Territory  or 
possession  which  the  Board  includes  within  the  term  “United 
States.”  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  United 
States  as  herein  defined,  except  that  the  powers  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Board  may  be  exercised  in  other  areas  and 
in  foreign  countries  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  other 
disposal  of  milk,  butterfat,  and  dairy  products. 

(d)  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
“Department”  means  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
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1  culture,  “Board”  means  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization 

2  Board,  and  “Advisory  Committee”  means  the  Federal  Dairy 

3  Advisory  Committee. 

4  (e)  “Person”  means  an  individual,  partnership,  corpo- 

5  ration,  association,  trust,  estate,  or  any  other  business  entity. 

6  (f)  The  terms  “milk”,  “butterfat”,  and  “dairy  prod- 

7  ucts”  mean  milk  and  butterfat  and  the  products  of  milk  and 

8  butterfat,  respectively,  including  any  classification,  type,  or 

9  grade  thereof;  together  with  such  combinations  and  by- 

10  products  thereof,  and  such  products  manufactured  wholly  or 

11  in  part  thereof,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board. 

12  (g)  “Marketing  year”  means  the  twelve-month  period 

13  beginning  April  1  of  each  year. 

14  (h)  “Estimated  supply”  for  any  marketing  year  shall 

15  be  (1)  the  estimated  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  such 

16  marketing  year;  plus  (2)  estimated  production  for  market 

17  in  the  United  States  during  such  marketing  year,  less  the 

18  estimated  surplus  to  he  acquired  by  or  charged  to  the  Com- 

4 

19  modity  Credit  Corporation  during  such  marketing  year  as  a 

20  result  of  diverted  acres;  plus  (3)  estimated  imports  into  the 

21  United  States  during  such  marketing  year,  less  the  estimated 

22  surplus  to  be  acquired  by  or  charged  to  the  Commodity 

23  Credit  Corporation  during  such  marketing  year  as  a  result 

24  of  imports.  Estimates  for  marketing  years  may  be  based 
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on  statistics  or  estimates  for  calendar  years,  or,  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Board,  calendar  year  estimates  may  he  used 
in  place  of  marketing  year  estimates. 

(i)  “Carryover”  shall  not  include  the  estimated  sur¬ 
plus  milk  or  dairy  products  owned  or  controlled  by  or 
charged  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  or  to  be 
acquired  by  or  charged  to  it,  under  this  Act  before  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  which  “carryover”  is 
to  be  estimated. 

(j)  “Estimated  demand”  for  any  marketing  year  shall 
be  ( 1 )  the  estimated  consumption  in  the  United  States  during 
such  marketing  year;  plus  (2)  estimated  exports  during 
such  marketing  year;  plus  (3)  an  allowance  for  carryover. 
In  determining  estimated  demand,  estimated  disposals  of 
surplus  milk  or  dairy  products  by  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  or  by  the  Board  outside  of  the  ordinary  channels 
of  domestic  or  foreign  trade,  shall  he  excluded. 

(k)  The  “allowance  for  carryover”  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board.  Tn  making  this  determination,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  need  for  maintaining  an  adequate, 
dependable,  and  continuous  supply  of  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Board  shall  take  into  consideration  any  abnormal 
conditions  present  or  likely  to  prevail,  contingencies  related 
to  national  security  and  world  supplies,  and  trends  in  the 
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1  production,  marketing,  and  utilization  of  milk  and  dairy 

2  products. 

3  (1)  “Milk  producer”  means  any  person  engaged  in 

4  the  production  of  milk  or  butterfat  for  market.  A  milk 

5  producer  to  be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board, 

6  or  to  vote  for  nominees  for  appointment  to  the  Board  must 

7  be  engaged  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  milk  or 

8  butterfat  in  commercial  quantities. 

9  (m)  “Commodity  Credit  Corporation”  shall  include  the 

10  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  now  or  hereafter  con- 

11  stituted  and  any  successor  or  other  Federal  agency  authorized 

12  to  perform  similar  services. 

13  FEDERAL  DAIRY  STABILIZATION  BOARD 

14  Sec.  405.  There  is  created  in  the  Department  as  an  in- 

15  dependent  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 

16  a  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization  Board  consisting  of  fifteen 

17  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  after  receiving 

18  nominations  from  milk  producers  as  hereinafter  provided. 

19  Only  persons  who  are  milk  producers,  or  who  are  officers 

20  of  dairy  cooperative  associations  which  meet  the  require- 

21  ments  of  the  Capper-V olstead  Act  (7  U.  S.  C.  291-292). 

22  or  who  are  officers  of  federations  or  marketing  agencies 

23  in  common  owned  and  controlled  by  such  cooperatives. 

24  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Board.  Not  less  than 
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eleven  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Board  shall  he  milk 
producers.  The  temporary  impairment  of  this  ratio  by 
the  death,  resignation,  disqualification,  or  removal  of  pro¬ 
ducer  members,  or  for  other  causes,  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Board  to  act. 

Sec.  406.  In  order  to  secure  appropriate  regional  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Board,  the  United  States  shall  be  divided 
into  fifteen  Federal  dairy  districts  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  In  designating  such  districts,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  consideration  to  (1)  complete  geographical  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  (2)  the  importance  of  dairy¬ 
ing  in  each  district. 

Sec.  407.  Each  Federal  dairy  district  shall  be  assigned 
one  place  on  the  Board.  The  milk  producers  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  shall  by  ballot  select  three  nominees  for  the  place  on 
the  Board  assigned  to  their  district.  Each  milk  producer 
shall  be  entitled  to  submit  one  name  for  nominee  for  the 
place  on  the  Board  to  be  filled  from  his  district.  The  three 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  nominee 
for  each  respective  place  on  the  Board  shall  be  nominees 
for  appointment  to  such  place.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
all  elections  for  the  selection  of  such  nominees,  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  consider  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  the  duties  assigned  to  him  under  this 
Act,  determine  all  questions  involving  the  qualifications  of 
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such  nominees,  members  of  the  Board,  or  milk  producers, 
resolve  all  tie  votes  for  such  nominees,  and  certify  such 
nominees  to  the  President.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  in 
all  such  matters  shall  be  final.  The  three  nominees  so 
selected  for  each  place  on  the  Board  shall  be  received  and 
considered  by  the  President  in  making  appointments  to  the 
respective  places  on  the  Board  for  which  such  nominees 
were  selected.  In  making  appointments  to  the  Board,  the 
President  shall  give  due  consideration  to  securing  an  equi¬ 
table  representation  of  the  various  forms  in  which  milk  and 
its  products  are  sold. 

Sec.  408.  The  first  appointments  to  the  Board  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  two-,  four-,  and  six-year  terms, 
respectively,  as  designated  by  the  President;  and  thereafter 
each  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Terms  of  Board  members  shall  be  based  on  calendar  years 
and  shall  expire  on  the  31st  day  of  December  of  the  last 
calendar  year  of  the  appointment.  Each  member  shall 
hold  office  for  the  term  of  his  appointment  and  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall  have  taken 
office.  Board  members  may  be  removed  for  cause  or  in¬ 
eligibility  by  the  President.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  may 
be  filled  for  the  unexpired  terms  by  appointment  by  the 
President,  taking  into  consideration  the  nominees  from 
A.  S.  4071H - 2 
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which  the  original  appointment  was  made,  or,  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  President,  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed  for 
the  appointment  of  members  for  a  regular  term.  Vacancies 
on  the  Board  shall  not  impair  the  power  of  the  remaining 
members  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  except  that 
in  no  event  shall  the  Board  be  empowered  to  act  unless 
eight  or  more  places  on  the  Board  are  filled.  Each  member 
of  the  Board,  other  than  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary’s 
representative,  shall  receive  a  per  diem  of  $50  for  each  day’s 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  and  while  traveling 
to  and  from  said  meetings,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
$2,500  in  any  one  year,  together  with  actual,  necessary 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  official  duties  without  regard  to  other  laws 
with  respect  to  allowances  which  may  be  made  on  account 
of  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  officers  and  employed 
personnel  of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary,  or  an  official 
of  the  Department  designated  by  him,  shall  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board.  He  shall  meet  and  confer  with  the 
Board  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Sec.  409.  The  Board  shall  meet  annually  on  the  second 
Monday  in  January  and  at  other  times  upon  call  of  the 
Chairman.  In  addition,  special  meetings  of  the  Board  may 
be  called  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
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1  Board  in  office,  or  by  the  Secretary.  The  Board  shall  meet 

2  at  least  once  in  each  calendar  quarter  of  each  year. 

3  Sec.  410.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected 

4  by  the  Board.  He  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  calen- 

5  dar  years  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  selected  and 

6  shall  have  taken  office.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  the  Chair- 

7  man  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by 

8  the  Board. 

9  Sec.  411.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in 

10  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  action  may  be  taken  by 

11  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  at  any  regular  or  special 

12  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present.  The  findings  and 

13  determinations  of  the  Board  made  under  the  authority  of  this 

14  Act  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  The  Board  may  adopt, 

15  alter,  and  use  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

16  It  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 

17  in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and  its  powers  may 

18  be  exercised. 

19  Sec.  412.  The  Board  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  same 

20  manner,  in  the  same  courts,  and  to  the  same  extent  that  the 

21  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sue  and  be  sued;  and 

22  the  laws,  rules,  and  decisions  applicable  to  suits  by  or  against 

23  that  Corporation  shall  be  applicable  to  suits  by  or  against 

24  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
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United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Sec.  413.  The  Board  may  select  an  executive  committee 
of  five  from  among  its  members  and  delegate  to  it  any  power 
or  authority  of  the  Board,  except  the  power  to  set  price 
stabilization  levels,  the  amount  of  the  marketing  assessment 
herein  provided  for,  or  the  total  quantity  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat  which  may  be  marketed  under  marketing  certificates. 
Not  less  than  three  of  the  five  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  milk  producers.  The  temporary  impairment 
of  this  ratio  by  the  death,  resignation,  disqualification,  or  re¬ 
moval  of  producer  members,  or  for  other  causes,  shall  not 
affect  the  authority  of  the  committee  to  act.  Members  of 
the  executive  committee  shall  be  paid  their  actual,  necessary 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  official  duties,  without  regard  to  other  laws 
with  respect  to  allowances  which  may  be  made  on  account  of 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  officers  and  employed  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  United  States  and,  in  addition  to  their  com¬ 
pensation  as  members  of  the  Board,  may  be  paid  a  per  diem 
in  such  amounts  and  for  such  days  as  the  Board  may  pre¬ 
scribe.  Vacancies  on  the  executive  committee  may  be  filled 
by  the  Board.  Vacancies  on  the  committee  shall  not  impair 
the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise  all  the 
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powers  of  the  committee  provided  a  quorum  remains.  Three 
members  of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  he  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  its  chairman.  Meetings  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  may  be  called  by  the  chairman,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  office,  or  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the  Department  designated 
by  him,  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  He  shall  meet  and  confer  with  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  to  receive  expenses 
or  per  diem. 

Sec.  414.  The  Board  may  enter  into  and  carry  out  such 
contracts  or  agreements  as  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business.  State  and  local  laws  or  rules  shall 
not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  contracts  or  agreements  of 
the  Board,  or  the  parties  thereto,  to  the  extent  that  such 
contracts  or  agreements  provide  that  such  laws  or  rules  shall 
not  be  applicable. 

Sec.  415.  The  Board  may,  either  directly  or  through  such 
corporations,  stabilization  corporations,  brokers,  agents,  or 
persons  as  it  may  designate,  acquire,  hold,  store,  warehouse, 
manufacture,  process,  service,  package,  advertise,  sell  and 
transport,  or  otherwise  acquire,  handle  or  dispose  of,  milk 
and  dairy  products  in  raw  or  processed  form,  or  in  the  form 
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of  warehouse  receipts,  or  contracts  to  buy  or  sell,  and  may 
contract  for  plants,  facilities,  and  services  needed  to  accom¬ 
plish  such  purposes. 

Sec.  416.  The  Board  shall  have  the  power  to  acquire, 
hold,  improve,  repair,  modify,  encumber,  lease,  use,  and 
dispose  of  real  or  personal  property,  or  any  right  or  interest 
therein,  which  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
conduct  of  its  business. 

Sec.  417.  The  Board  may  borrow  money  and  pledge 
as  security  any  assets  which  it  may  have,  including  dairy 
products.  It  shall  be  entitled  to  borrow  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  loan  to  it,  without 
security,  such  amounts  as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  total  amount  of  all  money  borrowed  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of 
$350,000,000.  The  Board  may  borrow  money  from  any 
other  source  of  credit  available  to  it  upon  the  security  of 
the  dairy  products  acquired  by  it  or  on  the  security  of 
other  assets  or  by  unsecured  loans  and  may  issue  notes, 
bonds,  and  other  obligations.  Other  than  the  authority  to 
borrow  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Board 
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shall  have  no  authority  to  obligate  the  United  States,  and 
none  of  its  notes,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  shall  be  guar¬ 
anteed  by  or  collectible  from  the  United  States.  Judgments 
and  other  claims  against  the  Board  shall  be  enforced  only 
against  the  assets  of  the  Board  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  were  a  corporation,  and  no  liability  for  the  debts  or  actions 
of  the  Board  shall  exist  against  either  the  United  States  or 
any  member,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Board  in  his 
individual  capacity. 

Sec.  418.  The  Board  shall  determine  the  character  of 
and  the  necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expenditures  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid. 
It  may  make  final  and  conclusive  settlement  and  adjustment 
of  any  claims  by  or  against  the  Board  or  of  the  accounts 
of  its  officers,  employees,  agents,  and  contractors. 

Sec.  419.  The  Board  may  make  such  loans  and  advances 
of  its  funds  as  are  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

Sec.  420.  The  Board  shall  have  such  other  powers  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  vested  in  it  and  the  effective  performance  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  it  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  421.  The  Board  shall  pay  interest  to  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  on  all  money  owed  to  that  Corporation 
at  such  rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  to  represent  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Government, 
taking  into  consideration  the  terms  for  which  such  amounts 
are  loaned  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  422.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  use  in  its  business 
all  funds  or  other  assets  in  its  possession,  including  net  earn¬ 
ings  and  borrowed  money. 

Sec.  423.  The  Board  may  appoint  such  committees  and 
officers  and  employ  such  personnel  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  fix  the  amount  of  and  pay 
their  compensation,  define  their  authority  and  duties,  and 
delegate  to  them,  or  to  such  corporations,  stabilization  cor¬ 
porations,  brokers,  agents,  or  persons  with  whom  it  may 
contract,  such  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Board  as  it  may 
determine,  except  the  power  to  determine  price  stabilization 
levels,  the  amount  of  the  marketing  assessment  herein  pro¬ 
vided  for  or  the  total  quantity  of  milk  and  butterfat  which 
may  be  marketed  under  marketing  certificates.  All  such 
committees,  officers,  and  employees,  including  the  executive 
committee,  shall  he  subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Board.  The  Board  may  require  and  pay  for 
bonds  for  employees,  officers,  agents,  or  contractors.  None 
of  the  officers,  members,  or  employees  of  the  Board  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  employment,  compensation,  classification,  discharge,  or 
leave,  travel  and  subsistence  allowances  of  Government 
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employees,  except  such  regulations  relating  thereto  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board.  Subsequent  amendments  of 
such  laws  or  regulations  shall  not  affect  this  exemption, 
unless  such  amendments  shall  specifically  so  provide. 

Sec.  424.  rl  he  Board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  agency 
concerned,  accept  and  utilize,  on  a  compensated  or  uncom¬ 
pensated  basis,  the  officers,  employees,  services,  facilities, 
and  information  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  or  of  any  political  subdivision  of  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going. 

Sec.  425.  The  Board  may,  in  the  conduct  of  its  business, 
utilize  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis  any  corporation,  stabilization 
corporation,  association,  agency,  person,  commodity  ex¬ 
change,  broker,  or  trade  facility. 

Sec.  426.  The  Board  shall  at  all  times  maintain  complete 
and  accurate  minutes  and  books  of  account.  It  shall  file 
annually  with  the  Secretary  a  complete  report  of  the  business 
of  the  Board,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  financial  transactions  of  the  Board  shall  be  audited 
annually  by  a  certified  public  accountant,  or  firm  thereof, 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures  applicable  to  commercial  corporate  transactions. 
Copies  of  the  audit  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  Congress. 

A.  S.  407 In - 3 
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2  FEDERAL  DAIRY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

2  Sec.  427.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 

3  appoint  a  Federal  Dairy  Advisory  Committee  of  twelve 

4  members  which  shall  confer  with  and  advise  the  Board  con- 

5  cerning  the  dairy  stabilization  programs  herein  authorized. 

6  Sec.  428.  In  making  appointments  to  the  Advisory  Com- 

7  mittee  the  Secretary  shall  give  equitable  recognition  to  repre- 

8  sentation  of  (1)  manufacturers,  handlers,  and  distributors 

9  of  milk  and  dairy  products;  (2)  consumers;  (3)  other 

10  agricultural  commodities  or  programs  that  may  be  affected 

11  by  the  operation  of  the  dairy  stabilization  program,  and  (4) 

12  other  interests  which  the  Secretary  determines  are  directly 

13  concerned  with  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

14  Sec.  429.  Membership  on  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 

15  be  for  a  term  of  three  calendar  years,  expiring  on  December 

16  31  of  the  last  year  of  the  term.  Each  member  shall  hold 

17  office  for  the  term  of  his  appointment  and  until  his  successor 

18  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall  have  taken  office. 

19  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  may  be  removed  by 

20  the  Secretary  with  or  without  cause.  Vacancies  may  be 

21  filled  by  the  Secretary  for  unexpired  terms.  Vacancies  on 

22  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 

23  remaining  members  to  meet  and  perform  the  functions  of 

24  the  Committee.  Original  appointments  shall  be  equally 

25  divided  between  one-,  two-,  and  three-year  terms,  as  desig- 
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nated  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary,  or  an  official  of 
the  Department  designated  by  him,  shall  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  He  shall  meet  and 
confer  with  the  Committee  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Sec.  430.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet  annually 
on  the  second  Monday  in  January  and  at  other  times  upon 
call  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  431.  The  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  selected  annually  by  the  Committee. 

Sec.  432.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
in  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  resolutions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  may  be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present  at  any  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 

Sec.  433.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  other 
than  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary’s  representative,  shall 
be  compensated  and  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  expenses  from  the  funds  of  the  Board  for  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee  at  the  same  rates 
and  in  the  same  manner  that  members  of  the  Board  are 
compensated  and  reimbursed  for  attendance  at  meetings  of 
the  Board. 

PRICE  STABILIZATION 

Sec.  434.  The  Board  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
stabilize  prices  of  milk  and  butterfat  to  producers.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  the  amounts,  terms,  types, 


20 

1  and  conditions  of  the  stabilization  operations  of  the  Board,. 

2  and  the  extent  to  which  such  operations  are  carried  out. 

3  shall  he  determined  by  the  Board. 

4  Sec.  435.  Stabilized  prices  to  producers  for  milk  and 

5  butterfat  shall  be  provided  by  the  Board  at  levels  to  he 

6  established  and  announced  annually  by  the  Board.  In  de- 

7  termining  stabilization  price  levels,  the  amount  of  the  mar- 

8  keting  assessment,  and  the  prices  at  which  various  daily 

9  products  will  be  bought  or  sold,  in  any  marketing  year,  the 

10  Board  shall  take  into  consideration  (1)  the  declared  policy 

11  of  this  Act,  (2)  the  nutritional  value  of  milk  and  dairy 

12  products  and  the  importance  of  such  essential  foods  to  the 

13  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  to  the  national 
1^  defense,  (3)  the  estimated  supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
I5  for  such  marketing  year,  (4)  the  estimated  demand  for 
1®  milk  and  dairy  products  for  such  marketing  year,  (5)  the 

17  price  support  level  for  feed  crops  which  affect  the  cost 

18  of  milk  production,  (6)  the  estimated  costs  of  producing, 

19  processing,  and  marketing  milk  and  dairy  products,  (7) 

20  the  relationship  which  the  price  of  milk  and  dairy  products 

21  bear  to  pi-ices  for  other  foods  and  to  hourly  returns  for  labor, 

22  (8)  the  hourly  returns  for  the  labor  of  dairy  farmers  and 

23  their  families,  (9)  estimated  returns  to  farmers  from  alterna- 

24  tive  crops  and  commodities,  (10)  the  general  economic  con- 
2^  dition  of  dairy  farmers  and  the  effect  of  such  condition  upon 
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the  economy  of  rural  communities  and  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  (11)  the  need  for  maintaining  a  reasonable  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  prices  that  farmers  receive  and  the  cost  of 
the  things  that  farmers  buy,  and  (12)  other  economic  con¬ 
ditions  which  affect  the  market  for  milk  and  dairy  products. 
In  making  such  determinations,  the  Board  may  hold  such 
public  hearings,  with  notice,  and  utilize  such  studies  as  it 
considers  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  stabilization  levels  shall  be  established  as  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  marketing  year  and  shall  be  on  an  annual  basis. 
They  shall  be  announced  as  far  in  advance  of  the  marketing 
year  as  is  practicable.  The  stabilization  levels  so  announced 
by  the  Board  shall  not  thereafter  be  varied  before  the  close 
of  the  marketing  year  for  which  they  are  applicable,  except 
that  in  emergency  cases,  after  a  public  hearing,  with  notice, 
the  Board  may  redetermine  the  stabilization  levels  if  it  finds 
that  conditions  have  materially  changed  since  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made.  A  reasonable  time,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  character  of  the  emergency,  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
Board  before  any  redetermined  stabilization  levels  are  made 
effective.  The  Board’s  finding  and  the  record  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

Sec.  436.  Appropriate  adjustments  and  variations  may 
be  made  by  the  Board  in  the  stabilization  prices  for  different 
A.  S.  407  1h - 4 
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1  products  and  for  differences  in  grade,  type,  quality,  location, 

2  season,  and  other  factors.  To  determine  the  stabilized  price 

3  level  for  any  marketing  year,  the  stabilized  prices  to  pro- 

4  ducers  for  all  commodities  prescribed  under  this  Act  for 

5  such  marketing  year  shall  be  reduced  to  a  common  factor, 

6  such  as  milk  equivalent,  and  averaged. 

7  Sec.  437.  In  order  to  stabilize  prices  for  milk  and  dairy 

8  products,  the  Board  is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish 

9  and  maintain  a  surplus  holding  pool.  The  Board  shall  re- 

10  move  from  the  ordinary  and  usual  channels  of  domestic 

11  consumption  milk  and  dairy  products  which  are  not  absorbed 

12  in  such  channels  at  the  prevailing  stabilization  price  levels. 

13  In  order  to  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Board  shall  stand 
II  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  purchase  domestically 
lb  produced  butter,  cheddar  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids, 
lb  together  with  such  milk  and  butterfat  and  such  other  dairy 
11  products  or  byproducts  as  the  Board  may  by  order  designate. 

18  Such  purchases  shall  be  at  price  levels  which  the  Board 

19  determines  will  return  to  producers  on  a  general  average 
^9  basis  the  prevailing  stabilization  levels  for  milk  and  butterfat. 

21  Appropriate  adjustments  and  differentials  may  be  made 

22  between  terminal  markets,  and  between  such  terminal 
28  markets  and  country  locations.  The  Board  shall  give  due 
21  consideration  to  historical  and  established  differentials  in 
25  determining  such  adjustments  and  differentials.  Purchases 
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may  be  made  either  in  terminal  markets  or  at  country 
locations,  or  both,  with  appropriate  adjustments  and  differ¬ 
entials  as  above  provided.  The  Board  may  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  it  will  make  such  purchases. 
The  specific  purchases  to  be  made  and  the  types  and  grades 
to  be  purchased  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  may  take  physical  possession  of  any  milk  or  any  dairy 
products  acquired  by  it  or  operate  through  the  use  of  con¬ 
tracts  or  warehouse  receipts  in  its  discretion.  It  may  operate 
on  the  commodity  exchanges  to  whatever  extent  it  deems 
appropriate.  It  may  make  its  purchases  and  sales  and 
perform  its  other  functions  through  its  own  staff  or  through 
such  committees,  corporations,  stabilization  corporations, 
agents,  brokers,  or  persons  as  it  may  designate. 

Sec.  438.  The  Board  may  sell  any  milk  or  any  dairy 
product  owned  or  controlled  by  it  at  any  price  not  prohibited 
by  this  section.  In  determining  sales  policies  for  any  milk  or 
any  dairy  product  intended  for  use  in  the  ordinary  and  usual 
channels  of  domestic  consumption,  the  Board  shall  give 
consideration  to  the  establishing  of  such  policies  with  respect 
to  prices,  terms,  and  conditions  as  it  determines  will  not 
discourage  or  deter  manufacturers,  processors,  and  dealers 
from  acquiring  and  carrying  normal  inventories  of  such  com¬ 
modities.  The  Board  shall  not  sell  any  milk  or  any  dairy 
product  for  use  in  the  ordinary  and  usual  channels  of  domestic 
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consumption  at  less  than  the  current  stabilization  price  there¬ 
for.  The  foregoing  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  (a)  sales 
to  prevent  deterioration  or  spoilage  or  to  rotate  stocks,  (b) 
sales  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  claims  against  any 
person  for  wrongful  act  or  violation  of  contract,  (c)  sales 
for  exports,  (d)  sales  for  use  in  connection  with  special 
promotional  programs  to  increase  consumption,  (e)  sales 
for  new,  secondary,  or  byproduct  uses,  (f )  sales  for  feed,  and 
(g)  such  other  sales  as  the  Board  finds  and  determines  will 
not  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Board  may 
in  its  discretion  give  away,  barter  for  domestic  or  foreign 
assets,  or  sell  at  reduced  prices  or  for  foreign  currency,  any 
milk  or  any  dairy  product  in  its  possession  or  under  its 
control  where  the  use  to  be  made  of  it  is  not  in  the  ordinary 
and  usual  channels  of  domestic  consumption,  including  sales 
or  gifts  to  the  armed  services,  for  school  lunches,  for  school 
milk  programs,  to  charitable  institutions,  to  governmental 
agencies  or  institutions,  to  educational  or  research  institutions, 
for  domestic  relief,  for  foreign  relief,  for  export,  and  to  such 
other  agencies  or  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Board 
determines  will  not  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  439.  The  Federal  Government  and  the  various 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  thereof,  in  connection  with 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Government  or  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  Government  fimds  which  call  for  the 
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distribution  of  food,  shall  give  due  consideration  to  obtaining 
milk  and  dairy  products  from  the  Board.  Agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  connection  with  relief  or 
other  distributions  or  the  procuring  of  materials,  equipment, 
supplies,  or  services  in  foreign  nations,  are  directed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Board  in  the  disposal  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  by  barter  or  exchange  for  foreign  assets  or  cur¬ 
rencies  and  in  the  utilization  of  foreign  currencies. 

Sec.  440.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  promote  and  de¬ 
velop  new  and  expanded  outlets  for  milk  and  dairy  products. 

Sec.  441.  The  operations  of  the  Board  in  connection 

with  acquiring,  transporting,  holding,  storing,  manufacturing, 

processing,  handling,  selling,  and  disposing  of  milk  and 

dairy  products  may  be  conducted  through  regular  commercial 

channels,  and  due  consideration  shall  be  given  by  the  Board 

to  dislocating  or  disrupting  as  little  as  possible,  consistent 

with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  usual  and  customarv 

«/ 

channels  of  trade.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
the  Board  from  conducting  such  operations  itself  or  through 
a  corporation,  stabilization  corporation,  broker,  agency,  or 
person. 

Sec.  442.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  surplus 
milk  or  dairy  products  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  in  the  ordinary  and  usual  channels  of  domestic  trade  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  by  any  other  Federal 
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agency  without  the  express  consent  of  the  Board.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  segregate  the  surplus  milk 
and  dairy  products  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  subsequently  ac¬ 
quired  by  it  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  443.  In  any  marketing  year  in  which  surplus  milk 
or  dairy  products  are  acquired  by  the  Board  and  in  which 
milk  or  dairy  products  are  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  any  foreign  country,  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to 
turn  over  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  disposal 
as  surplus  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  an 
amount  of  such  surplus  dairy  products  which  shall  not 
exceed  the  equivalent  of  the  total  amount  of  such  imports, 
as  determined  by  the  Board,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Board  may  dispose 
of  such  surplus  dairy  products  for  the  account  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  All  loss  sustained  by  the  Board 
in  removing  from  the  domestic  market  surplus  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  such  imports  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  Board  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  Board  may  exclude  from  the  operation  of  this  section 
any  imported  dairy  products  which  it  determines  are  not 
competitive  with  domestically  produced  milk,  butterfat,  or 
dairy  products. 

Sec.  444.  In  any  marketing  year  in  which  surplus  milk 
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or  dairy  products  are  acquired  by  the  Board  and  in  which 
the  total  domestic  production  of  milk  or  butterfat  is  increased 
due  to  diversion  from  the  production  of  any  other  crop  or 
commodity,  including  livestock,  the  production  of  which  is 
controlled  or  regulated  under  any  Federal  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  turn  over  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  disposal  as  surplus  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  an  amount  of 
such  surplus  dairy  products  which  shall  not  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  the  total  amount  of  such  increased  milk  and 
butterfat,  production,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  Board  may  dispose  of  such  surplus  for  the  account  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  All  loss  sustained  by 
the  Board  in  removing  from  the  market  surplus  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  volume  of 
such  increased  production  due  to  diversion  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  Board  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Such 
losses  shall  be  charged  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  the  price  support  programs  of  the  crops  from  which  such 
diversion  occurred. 

REVIEW  BY  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  445.  The  operations  of  the  Board  shall  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Secretary  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  extent  and  in  the  following  manner.  Whenever  the 
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Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Board  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  operations  of  the  Board  have  resulted  or  will 
result  in  prices  to  producers  for  milk  or  butterfat  or  both 
which  are  unreasonably  high  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  he  shall,  unless  prompt  action 
is  taken  by  the  Board  to  remedy  the  situation,  cause  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  he  held  within  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  such  fact.  Seasonable  notice  of  such  hearing 
shall  be  given,  and  all  interested  parties  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  appear  and  present  evidence,  statements,  and 
arguments  relevant  and  material  to  the  issues  involved,  all  of 
which  shall  he  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing.  The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  governing  such 
hearings. 

Sec.  446.  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  such  hearing, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  operations  of  the  Board 
have  resulted  or  will  result  in  prices  to  producers  that  are 
unreasonably  high,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  he  shall  by  order  prescribe  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  price  levels  which  he  determines  would  not  he  subject 
to  such  objection. 

Sec.  447.  If  the  Board  shall  fail  or  refuse  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  to  take  effective  action  to  bring  the  stabilization 
price  levels  in  line  with  the  levels  ordered,  the  Secretary  may 
petition  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
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1  of  Columbia  Circuit  for  a  decree  directing  the  members  of  the 

2  Board  to  take  action  or  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  taking 

3  of  certain  actions  as  the  case  may  be.  The  court  shall  have 

4  jurisdiction  to  enter  a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or  setting 

5  aside  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  or  to  enter  such  other  decree 

6  as  the  court  may  deem  equitable.  The  orders  of  the  court 

7  may  be  enforced  by  contempt  proceedings.  Any  order  issued 

8  by  the  Secretary  as  above  provided  may  be  appealed  by  the 

9  Board  to  the  said  court  and  shall  thereupon  be  subject  to 

10  review  by  the  court. 

11  MARKETING  ASSESSMENT 

12  Sec.  448.  The  cost  of  operating  the  stabilization  program 

13  and  of  regulating  the  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy  products 

14  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  or  so  as  to  affect  such 

15  commerce,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  paid  by  the  milk 

16  producers  and  importers  marketing  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 
11  products  in  such  commerce,  or  so  as  to  affect  such  commerce, 

18  in  proportion  to  the  milk,  butterfat,  and  dairy  products  so 

19  marketed  by  them.  Thus  the  cost  of  developing  and  main- 

20  taming  an  orderly,  stabilized,  and  improved  market  will  be 

21  charged  directly  to  those  using  the  improved  market  and 

22  sharing  in  its  benefits  and  to  them  only;  and  the  amount  paid 

23  by  each  will  be  directly  related  to  the  use  made  of  the  im- 

24  proved  market.  Marketing  assessments  in  amounts  sufficient 

25  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  program,  as  determined  by  the 
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Board  in  accordance  with  the  estimated  requirements  of  the 
program  for  each  marketing  year,  are  hereby  assessed  against 
and  shall  be  collected  from  each  producer  and  importer  who 
sells  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy  products  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  so  as  to  affect  such  commerce.  The  marketing 
assessments  shall  be  established  on  an  annual,  marketing  year 
basis.  They  shall  be  announced  by  the  Board  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  as  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  assessments  so  announced  shall  not  thereafter 
be  varied  before  the  close  of  the  marketing  year  for  which 
they  are  applicable,  except  that  in  emergency  cases,  the 
Board  may  redetermine  such  marketing  assessments  in  the 
same  manner  that  stabilization  price  levels  may  be  redeter¬ 
mined  in  emergency  cases.  Every  person  purchasing  milk, 
butterfat,  or  dairy  products  from  a  producer  (except  pur¬ 
chases  by  consumers  for  other  than  commercial  uses) ,  shall 
withhold  from  the  purchase  price  an  amount  equal  to  the 
marketing  assessment  and  shall  remit  the  same  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy  products  delivered  by  a 
producer  to  a  cooperative  association  of  producers  shall  be 
subject  to  the  marketing  assessment  upon  such  delivery. 
Returns  shall  be  filed  and  remittances  made  monthly  by  such 
purchasers  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner. 
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1  Sec.  449.  Producers  holding  licenses  or  permits  issued  by 

2  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies  authorizing  them  to  sell 

3  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy  products  directly  to  consumers  shall 

4  file  returns  and  pay  the  marketing  assessment  on  all  sales 

5  made  by  them  to  consumers  for  other  than  commercial  uses. 

6  Sec.  450.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shall 

7  collect  the  marketing  assessments  provided  for  herein  and 

8  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 

9  sary  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

10  Sec.  451.  The  collection  of  the  marketing  assessments 

11  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  that  the  collection  of 

12  the  taxes  on  employees  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 

13  tributions  Act  is  enforced,  and  the  remedies,  penalties,  and 

14  pimishments  provided  by  law  or  regulations  for  enforcement 

15  of  such  employee  taxes  shall,  insofar  as  applicable  and  not 

16  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be  applicable  to 

17  the  collection  and  enforcement  of  the  marketing  assessments. 

18  Sec.  452.  There  is  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  be- 

19  ginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  an 

20  amount  equal  to  the  marketing  assessments  collected  under 

21  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  sums  shall  be  maintained 

22  in  a  separate  fund  and  shall  be  used  by  the  Board  only  to 

23  accomplish  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act  and  for  the 

24  administrative  expenses  of  the  Board.  The  sums  appro- 

25  printed  under  this  section  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
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visions  of  any  other  law,  continue  to  remain  available  foi 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  until  expended.  All  sums  collected 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  shall  be  credited  as  received  to  a  special 
account  without  fiscal  year  limitation  set  up  for  the  use  of 
the  Board.  Such  funds,  including  any  other  funds  of  the 
Board,  borrowed  or  otherwise,  which  may  be  in  any  such 
special  account,  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act  and  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Board.  The  Board  may  ex¬ 
pend  such  funds  for  such  purposes,  at  such  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  in  such  amounts,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  as  the  Board  finds  will  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  453.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  upon  request  of  the  Board  to  establish  one  or 
more  special  accounts  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the 
use  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  454.  All  imports  of  milk,  butterfat,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  shall  be  subject  to  the  collection  of  marketing  assess¬ 
ments  at  the  same  rates  as  those  collected  from  domestic 
producers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  collect  the 
marketing  assessments  on  imports  at  the  time  of  importation. 
The  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  import  tax  on 
sugar  imposed  by  section  4501  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
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1  Code  of  1954  shall,  insofar  as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent 

2  with  this  Act,  be  applicable  to  the  collection  of  the  mar- 

$  ■ 

3  keting  assessments  on  imports.  All  funds  so  collected  shall 

4  be  credited  as  received  to  the  special  account  of  the  Board 

5  and  shall  he  available  for  use  by  the  Board  in  the  manner 

6  and  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned.  Buies  and  regula- 

7  tions  governing  the  collection  and  payment  of  such  fees 

8  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

9  MARKETING  ALLOTMENT  PROGRAMS 

10  Sec.  455.  The  provisions  of  sections  55  through  63  shall 

11  be  applicable  only  to  marketing  years  when  a  marketing 

12  allotment  program  is  required  or  in  effect  under  this  Act. 

13  Sec.  456.  In  the  event  the  marketing  assessment  estab- 

14  lished  by  the  Board  for  any  marketing  year  would  exceed 

15  25  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk,  the  Board  shall  set  up 

16  and  put  into  effect  for  such  year  a  marketing  allotment 

17  program  operated  and  financed  in  the  manner  hereinafter 

18  authorized. 

19  Sec.  457.  The  Board  shall  establish  a  base  for  each  pro- 

20  ducer  desiring  to  market  milk  or  butterfat.  Bases  shall  be 

21  assigned  to  producers,  including  partnerships,  corporations, 

22  or  other  business  entities,  and  not  to  herds  or  farms.  The 

23  Board  shall  provide  by  rules  or  regulations  for  the  trans- 

24  fer  of  bases  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  assignment  of  bases 

25  to  new  producers,  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  bases  to 
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avoid  hardship,  for  such  other  adjustments  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  the  Board  deems  appropriate, 

i 

including  adjustments  for  deficit  production  areas,  and  for 
such  other  matters  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
set  up  and  operate  effectively  and  efficiently  the  programs 
herein  authorized.  In  allocating  such  bases  the  Board  shall 
take  into  consideration  historical  production,  trends,  abnor¬ 
mal  production  during  the  historical  period,  and  such  other 
factors  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  such  allocation 
in  an  equitable  and  practical  manner.  Bases  established  by 
the  Board  shall  continue  in  effect  from  year  to  year  until 
terminated  by  the  Board,  but  such  bases  shall  be  subject 
to  modification  and  adjustments  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Board. 

Sec.  458.  Persons  required  to  withhold  and  report  mar¬ 
keting  assessments  shall  make  such  additional  reports  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation  relating  to 
the  volume  of  milk  marketed  by  each  producer.  The  Board 
shall  have  authority  to  make  such  investigations,  inspec¬ 
tions,  and  audits  of  the  records  of  any  such  person  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  and  enforce  effectively 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  459.  The  Board  shall  estimate  and  announce  annu¬ 
ally,  as  far  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  applicable  mar- 
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keting  year  as  is  practicable,  (1)  the  estimated  supply  for 
such  marketing  year;  (2)  the  total  quantity  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  which  can  be  marketed  during  such  market¬ 
ing  year  at  prices  equal  to  or  above  the  stabilization  price 
levels  for  such  year ;  ( 3 )  the  total  quantity  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  which  can  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  at  prices 
less  than  the  stabilization  price  levels  for  such  year  but  which 
will  provide  a  net  return  above  the  cost  of  handling;  (4)  the 
total  quantity  of  milk  and  dairy  products  to  be  sold,  donated, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  during  such  year  at  a  net  loss  below 
the  cost  of  handling;  (5)  the  amount  by  which  storage 
stocks,  reserves,  and  set-asides  will  be  increased  or  decreased 
during  such  year;  (6)  the  value  of  the  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  in  items  numbered  1  through  5  above,  including  nega¬ 
tive  values  where  applicable;  and  (7)  such  other  matters 
as  the  Board  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act.  The  estimates  of  the  Board  may  be  varied 
before  the  close  of  the  marketing  year  for  which  they  are 
applicable  in  the  same  manner  in  which  announcements  of 
stabilization  price  levels  may  be  varied. 

Sec.  460.  The  Board  shall  annually  allocate  to  producers 
holding  bases  established  by  the  Board  the  available  markets 
for  the  applicable  marketing  year.  Such  allocations  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  percentage  of  base. 
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1  Sec.  461.  The  Board  shall  provide  for  the  issuance  of 

2  marketing  certificates  covering  the  marketing  allocations  of 

3  each  producer. 

4  Sec.  462.  The  Board  may  establish  one  or  more  market- 

5  mg  assessment  rates  for  milk  or  butterfat  marketed  in  any 

6  marketing  year  when  a  marketing  allotment  program  is  in 

7  effect.  Such  rates  may  he  varied  as  between  milk  or  butter- 

8  fat  marketed  under  marketing  certificates  and  that  marketed 

9  without  such  certificates. 

10  Sec.  463.  Marketing  allotment  programs  set  up  by  the 

11  Board  shall  be  suspended  or  terminated  by  the  Board  when- 

12  ever  the  marketing  assessment  established  by  the  Board  for 

13  any  marketing  year  would  not  exceed  25  cents  per  hundred- 

14  weight  of  milk.  If  for  any  subsequent  marketing  year 

15  such  assessment  would  exceed  that  amount,  then  a  market- 

16  ing  allotment  program  shall  be  operated  for  each  such 

17  marketing  year. 

18  miscellaneous 

19  Sec.  464.  The  latest  available  statistics  of  the  Federal 

20  Government  shall  be  used  in  making  the  findings  and  de- 

21  terminations  required  to  be  made  under  this  Act.  Such 

22  statistics  and  other  information  of  the  Federal  Government, 

23  and  of  its  departments  and  agencies,  as  may  be  necessary 

24  or  appropriate  to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  effectively 
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the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Board. 

Sec.  465.  Office  space  for  the  central  office  of  the  Board 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  if  the 
Board  requests  the  use  of  such  space. 

Sec.  466.  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  152, 
Eighty-first  Congress)  ;  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.  S.  C.  5),  as  amended;  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act  (41  U.  S.  C.  35-45)  ;  section  3741  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  U.  S.  C.  22)  ;  and  sections  431  and 
432  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (18  U.  S.  0. 
431,  432)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  contracts,  purchases, 
sales,  or  payments  made  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  467.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person,  circumstance,  commodity,  or  product 
is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and 
the  application  thereof  to  other  persons,  circumstances, 
commodities,  or  products,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  468.  All  milk  and  dairy  products  held  by  or  for  the 
Federal  Dairy  Stabilization  Board  and  all  other  assets  of 
the  Board,  including  borrowed  money,  shall  be  deemed  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  property  taxes,  except  that  real  estate  owned 
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by  the  Board  shall  be  subject  to  nondiscriminatory  State  and 
local  real  estate  taxes.  The  income,  obligations,  contracts, 
and  transactions  of  the  Board,  including  purchases  and  sales 
made  by  or  for  the  Board,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes,  licenses,  and  fees.  All  activities, 
contracts,  transactions,  and  operations  of  the  Board,  its 
members,  executive  committee,  officers,  employees,  and 
agents  which  are  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  exempt 
from  Federal  and  State  antitrust  laws. 

Sec.  469.  No  member  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  nor  any  other  person  employed  or  acting  in  any 
official  capacity  in  the  administration  of  this  Act,  shall  specu¬ 
late,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  in  contracts  relating  thereto,  nor  shall  any  such 
person  accept  or  receive  any  benefit  or  gain  from  any  such 
speculation  by  others  or  own  or  have  any  beneficial  interest 
in  any  stock  or  other  membership  interest  in  any  organiza¬ 
tion  engaged  in  any  such  speculation.  Normal  business 
operations  connected  with  the  production,  manufacturing, 
storing,  and  effective  merchandising  of  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  whether  hedged  or  not,  shall  not  be  considered  specula¬ 
tive  within  the  meaning  of  this  section.  No  member  of  the 
Board  or  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  nor  any  other  person 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Board  or  its  activi¬ 
ties  or  who  shall  have  access  to  the  files  or  information  of 
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the  Board,  shall  divulge  any  information  concerning  the 
Board  or  its  activities,  which  the  Board  shall  have  classified 
as  confidential.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  470.  The  general  penal  statutes  relating  to  crimes 
and  offenses  against  the  United  States,  its  property,  contracts, 
employees,  and  operations  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
Board,  its  property,  contracts,  employees,  and  operations 
to  the  extent  that  such  application  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  471.  The  price  support  operations  of  the  Secretary 
under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  with  respect 
to  milk,  butterfat,  and  dairy  products  shall  be  suspended 
during  the  entire  period  that  stabilization  operations  are 
carried  on  by  the  Board  under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

REFERENDUM  OF  MILK  PRODUCERS 

Sec.  472.  On  the  second  Monday  in  September  1958,  a 
referendum  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  dairy  farmers  favor  a  dairy  stabilization  program 
operated  by  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization  Board  as  herein 
provided  or  a  price  support  program  operated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  governing  such  referendum 
and  shall  determine  all  questions  relating  thereto.  He  shall 
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promptly  determine  and  announce  the  results  of  the  referen¬ 
dum.  Producers  eligible  to  vote  for  nominees  for  appointment 
to  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization  Board  shall  he  eligible  to 
vote  in  such  referendum. 

Sec.  473.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  in  the  referendum 
provided  for  in  the  above  section  favor  a  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  operated  by  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization  Board 
as  herein  provided,  then  the  stabilization  operations  of  the 
Board  and  the  collection  of  the  marketing  assessments  shall 
begin  April  1,  1959.  The  price  support  operations  of  the 
Secretary  under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall 
thereupon  he  suspended  as  provided  in  section  71  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  474.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  in  the  referendum 
above  provided  favor  a  price  support  program  operated  by 
the  Secretary  under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  make  available  to  pro¬ 
ducers  price  support  for  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products 
of  milk  and  butterfat  under  title  II  of  said  Act,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  of  1958 
shall  cease  to  be  effective. 

Sec.  475.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  referendum  above  provided  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  476.  In  order  to  provide  a  definite  program  for  the 
purpose  of  such  referendum,  the  Board  is  directed,  in  the 
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event  the  dairy  stabilization  program  herein  provided  is 
approved  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  to  support  prices  to  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1,  1959,  at  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  using  the  manufacturing 
milk  parity  equivalent  formula  originally  used  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the  marketing  assessment  for 
such  marketing  year  shall  be  25  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
milk  or  milk  equivalent.  Thereafter  the  stabilization  levels 
and  the  amount  of  the  marketing  assessments  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  annually  as  herein  provided.  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  relating'  to  variations  in  annual  stabilization  levels 
and  marketing  assessment  rates  in  emergency  cases  shall  he 
applicable  to  the  stabilization  levels  and  marketing  assess¬ 
ment  rates  prescribed  in  this  section. 

Sec.  477.  Dairy  stabilization  programs  operated  by  the 
Federal  Dairy  Stabilization  Board  shall  be  subject  to  a 
referendum  to  determine  whether  such  programs  shall  be 
continued  or  terminated,  if  10  per  centum  or  more  of  the  milk 
producers  eligible  to  vote  in  referendums  under  this  Act 
shall  petition  the  Secretary  in  writing  for  such  referendum. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  qualified  petition,  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  such  referendum  and  determine  and  announce  the 
results  thereof. 

Sec.  478.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  in  the  referendum 
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provided  for  in  tlie  above  section  favor  a  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  operated  by  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabibzation  Board, 
then  the  stabilization  operations  of  the  Board  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  marketing  assessments  shall  be  continued.  If 
a  majority  of  those  voting  in  the  referendum  provided  for 
in  the  above  section  favor  discontinuing  the  stabilization 
operations  of  the  Board,  then  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  producers  price  support  for  milk,  butterfat,  and 
the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat  under  title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Upon  the  reinstitution  of  such 
price  supports  by  the  Secretary,  the  stabilization  operations 
of  the  Board  shall  cease  and  no  further  marketing  assess¬ 
ments  shall  be  collected.  All  assets  of  the  Board  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  for  liquidation.  Any  assets 
remaining  after  the  payment  of  all  obbgations  of  the  Board 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  use  in  connection 
with  such  price  support  operations. 
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1958  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  12093 


dt  the  principle  of  free  determination 
though  which  the  people  of  Alaska  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  will  to  attain  statehood :  There¬ 
fore  ttae  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico 

Resolves,  First,  to  congratulate,  as  it  does 
hereby  Congratulate,  the  people  of  Alaska 
upon  the\esolve  of  Congress  approving  the 
admission  elf  the  Territory  of  Alaska  as  the 
49th  State  ofythe  American  Union,  a  resolve 
that  gives  validity  to  the  principle  of  free  de¬ 
termination.  V 

Secondly,  to  convey  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
on  such  memorable  occasion  the  heartfelt 
greetings  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Thirdly,  to  congratulate  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  free  determination  which  stems  from  the 
constitution  of  Alaska  intuva  State  of  the 
Union.  \ 

Fourthly,  that  a  certified  copVof  the  reso¬ 
lution  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of 
Alaska,  Hon.  Mike  Stepovich,  aftd  to  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  and 
the  president  of  the  senate  of  the  people  of 
Alaska,  as  well  as  to  the  Speaker  of  the'House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  UAjted 
States  Congress.  \ 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Supervisors’  Association  of1 
the  State  of  New  York,  favoring  ,  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  to  assist  the  railroad  in¬ 
dustry;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Memorials  signed  by  sundry  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  remonstrating  against  the  en¬ 
actment  of  legislation  to  change  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol  Building  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Maui,  T.  H., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  grant¬ 
ing  statehood  to  Hawaii;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  petition  of  M.  P.  Matthews,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  granting  statehood  to  Hawaii;  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


PLIGHT  OF  RAILROAD  INDUSTRY- 
RESOLUTIONS  , 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha^e  printed  in 
the  Record  resolutions  adopted  by  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  State  of  New  Yoi-k, 
relating  to  the  plight  of  the  railroad 
industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows;  / 

Resolution  of  the  Optimist  Club  of  / 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  / 

Whereas  the  railroads  of  the  Nation/ in¬ 
cluding  those  serving  this  community,  are 
in  dire  financial  straits  and  are,  in  fact, 
threatened  with  bankruptcy  or  Go^rnment 
ownership;  and  / 

Whereas  the  railroads  are  vital  to  the 
growth  and  continued  prosperity  of  this 
community  because  they  ara/  big  taxpayers 
and  furnish  employment  ijfr  thousands  of 
our  citizens;  and  / 

Whereas  thousands  of  /ur  residents  would 
be  thrown  out  of  wodk  in  the  event  the 
railroads  collapsed;  ajjra 

Whereas  they  briifg  into  the  community 
hundreds  of  thou/mds  of  dollars  through 
the  purchase  of  aoods  and  services;  and 
Whereas  the  railroads  are  essential  to  the 
community  ana  national  economy  in  peace¬ 
time  and  especially  in  times  of  national 
emergency  Tand 

Whereas  the  Smathers  committee  which 
investigated  the  deteriorating  railroad  sit¬ 
uation?  reported  that  the  railroads  must 
have/  immediate  assistance  if  they  are  to 
sur/ive  as  a  free  enterprise  industry;  and 


Whereas  the  Smathers  committee  has  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  which  would  help  the 
railroads  in  their  fight  for  survival:  There¬ 
fore  be  it 

Resolved,,  That  this  organization  go  on 
record  in  favor  of  immediate  action  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  approve  this  legislation  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Senate  committee;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  United  States  Senators  from 
New  York  and  the  Congressman  from  this 
district. 


Resolution  of  Town  Board,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

At  the  meeting  of  town  of  Lyons  Town 
Board,  held  June  25,  1958,  the  following  res¬ 
olution  was  adopted: 

‘‘Whereas  the  railroads  are  an  essential 
element  in .  the  economy  of  the  town  of 
Lyons  area  and  a  vital  factor  in  both  our 
national  prosperity  and  our  national  de¬ 
fense,  and 

“Whereas  if  the  town  of  Lyons  area  and 
the  Nation  are  to  continue  to  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  essential,  free  enterprise  trans¬ 
portation  system,  relief  from  some  of  the 
legislative  restrictions  of  the  railroads  is  im¬ 
perative:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  town  board  of  the 
»town  of  Lyons  requests  that  prompt  affirm¬ 
ative  action  be  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  the  necessary  prac? 
ticakchanges  that  will  permit  the  nation/1 
railrolyds  to  improve  their  financial  condi¬ 
tion.”  \  / 

Very  truly  yours,  / 

\  Richard  H.  Hartnacej/ 

\  Towr/cierk. 


Resolution  >of  Board  of  Tr/stees  of 
Balqston  Spa,  N.  y. 

At  a  regular  naeeting  oyi the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  villajm  of  Ba/ston  Spa,  N.  Y., 
a  resolution  was  paired  are  follows: 

“Whereas  the  econcffoi/  welfare  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  village  oivBallston  Spa,  in  a 
large  measure  depen/s  upon  a  sound  and 
thriving  railroad  industry;  and 

“Whereas  the  mresent  depressed  state  of 
our  railroads  h ay  caused  nusjerous  layoffs 
and  widespread// unemploymenrvto  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the/eople  of  the  village  of  Balls- 
ton  Spa:  No/,  therefore,  be  it  \ 

“ Resolveg V,  That  the  village  board\irge  the 
Senators  from  this  State,  and  the 'Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  this  district,  to  lend  active 
support:  to  the  passage  of  legislation  to  im¬ 
plement  the  recommendations  of  the  Svno- 
committee  on  Surface  Transportation  of  th\ 
Semite  Commitee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommerce — that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
/spread  upon  the  records  of  the  minutes  and 
copies  sent  to  the  said  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

Trusting  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
aid  us  in  this  good  cause. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  G.  Heniger, 

Mayor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  without  amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  175.  Concurrent  resolution 
proposing  a  Code  of  Ethics  for  Government 
service  (Rept.  No.  1812). 

By  Mr.  O’MAHONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.  R.  11077.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (Rept.  No.  1813);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  346.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  ( the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  which  was 
held  in  Freeport,  Ill.,  on  August  27,  1858 
(Rept.  No.  1814) . 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment:  / 

S.  552.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  un/m 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upoi*  the 
claim  of  Auf  der  Heide-Aragona,  i/c.,  of 
West  New  York,  N.  J.  (Rept.  No.  18/6); 

S.  1280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lyvtonio  da 
Costa  (Rept.  No.  1819);  / 

S.  3270.  A  bill  for  the  reh€f  of  Nick 
Tsalikis  (Rept.  No.  1820);  / 

S.  3357.  A  bill  for  the  rylief  of  Arturo 
Ernesto  Audrain  y  Campos /Rept.  No.  1821) ; 

S.  3598.  A  bill  for  the  r/lief  of  Feiga  Chi- 
rinsky  Roseman  (Rept.  No.  1822); 

S.  3641.  A  bill  for  tye  relief  of  Gertrude 
Yang  Koo  (Rept.  No.  1(823); 

S.  3987.  A  bill  gr/hting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Tennessee-Torn- 
bigbee  Waterway  Development  Compact 
(Rept.  No.  1826/ 

H.  R.  2261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Committee  ot  Reference  and  Counsel  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North 
America  /Kept.  No.  1815) ; 

H.  R.4330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
(Castaneda)  Sayaan  and  Gloria  (Castaneda) 
Saya/m.  (Rept.  No.  1824);  and 

ly  R.  11033.  An  act  to  authorize  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  record  of  admission  for  permanent 
ofesidence  in  the  case  of  certain  Hungarian 
refugees  (Rept.  No.  1817), 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  3404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doulatram 
Chattulani  Chavez  (Rept.  No.  1825);  and 
H.  J.  Res.  589.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  certain  aliens  (Rept.  No.  1818). 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  without  amend¬ 
ment: 

H.  R.  8850.  An  act  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  to  au¬ 
thorize  additional  deferments  in  certain 
cases  (Rept.  No.  1827);  and 

H.  R.  11518.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
struction  of  modern  naval  vessels  (Rept. 
No.  1828). 


REPRESENTATION  OF  INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS  IN  FEDERAL  CRIMI¬ 
NAL  CASES— REPORT  OF  A  COM¬ 
MITTEE-ADDITIONAL  COSPON¬ 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  from  the  Committee  on 
dhe  Judiciary,  I  report  favorably,  with 
an  amendment,  the  bill  (S.  3275)  to 
piWide  for  the  representation  of  indi- 
genKdefendants  in  criminal  cases  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  submit  a  report  (No.  1829)  thereon.  I 
ask  unaWnous  consent  that  my  name 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  inasmuch  as  I  was  a  sponsor  of  a 
similar  bill,  9^3993. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  receiveck  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  name'of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  acwted  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill.  \ 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
bill  3275,  because  it  is  similar  to  S.  3993, 
an  administration  bill  which  I  intro¬ 
duced  on  June  12,  1958,  at  the  request 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the\United 
States.  \ 

Even  more  importantly,  I  supporrsthis 
bill  because  it  will  help  to  assure  eqlral 
justice  under  the  criminal  law  for  rich 
and  poor  alike. 
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will  all  agree,  the  Bill 
of  the  most  important 
ititution  of  the  United 


freedom  of  the  in- 
iur  way  of  life  and 
sanctity  of  pri- 


As  I  think 
of  Rights  is  oi 
parts  of  the  Coi 
States. 

Guaranteeing 
dividual  is  basic 
to  the  preservation  ai 
vate  property.  ^ 

If  a  person  can  be  indicted  and  con¬ 
victed  without  adequate,  legal  repre¬ 
sentation,  he  has  in  effecXbeen  denied 
his  rights  under  the  Constitution. 

This  bill  will  help  the  poo\to  obtain 
the  same  high  class  legal  services  as  the 
rich. 

The  burden  on  the  voluntary  services 
of  the  members  of  the  bar  has  become 
so  great  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
them  to  carry  the  load  all  by  themsel\es 
without  the  help  of  a  public  defend? 
system  such  as  this. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
quickly  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  White  House  for 
approval. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958- 
AMENDMENT 


Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bricker,  and  Mr.  Lausche)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  3880)  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  independent  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  to  provide  for  the  safe  and  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  the  airspace  by  both  civil  and 
military  operations,  and  to  proved  for 
the  regulation  and  promotion  of  civil 
aviation  in  such  manner  as  to  best  fos¬ 
ter  its  development-  and  safety,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to 
be  printed. 


STABILIZATION  OF  PRODUCTION  OF 
CERTAIN  MINERALS  FROM  DO¬ 
MESTIC  MINES— AMENDMENTS 


REPORTS  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
the  bill  (S.  4036)  to  stabilize  produc¬ 
tion  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  acid-grade 
fluorspar,  and  tungsten  from  domestic 
minfe,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
tableland  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  were  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  three 
lists  of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted 
reports  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in¬ 
troduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (by  request)  : 

S.  4122.  A  bill  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjusting,  defer¬ 
ring,  and  canceling  certain  irrigation  charges 
against  non-Indian  owned  lands  under  the 
Wapato  Indian  irrigation  project,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  4123.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  administer  certain  acquired  lands 
as  revested  Oregon  and  California  railro 
grant  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interfbr 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  IVES: 

S.  4124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Baker  and  Frances  V.  Baker;  to  the, 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  requea 

S.  4125.  A  bill  to  amend  tbre  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  of  the  District  o y  Columbia  ap¬ 
proved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended  by  the  acts 
of  July  2,  1940,  and  July  12?  1950;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  District  ofi'oolumbia. 

By  Mr.  BRI< 

S.  4126.  A  bill  f Ob'  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Doyle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O 'MAHONEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brickejl  and  Mr.  Martin  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania)  : 

S.  J.  Res.  1£9.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
act  of  Sept/mber  7,  1JJ57  (71  Stat.  626),  pro¬ 
viding  fmr  the  establishment  of  a  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  thy  Judiciary. 


vin  H. 
bmmit- 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958- 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
propose  to  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide 
more  effective-  price,  production  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  marketing  programs  for  var¬ 
ious  agricultural  commodities,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  when  it  is  brought  up  for  de¬ 
bate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

\Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
add  a  new  title  IV  to  the  bill,  to  enact 
a  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Act  of  1958. 
This  dairy  plan  conforms  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  dairy  program  provided  for 
in  the  comprehensive  farm  bill,  (S. 
2952),  which  I  introduced  on  the  first 
day  for  the  introduction  of  bills  in  this 
session,  and  in  the  dairy  bill  (S.  3456), 
which  I  introduced  on  March  12,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lar¬ 
ger]  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Netjberger],  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey.] 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  my  present 
amendment  provides  a  workable  and  ef¬ 
fective  plan  for  helping  dairy  farmers. 
It  would  enable  dairy  producers  to  earn 
more  satisfactory  incomes  than  they  can 
at  present,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
would  save  hundreds  of  millions  for  the 
taxpayers,  in  the  costs  of  the  present  in¬ 
adequate  and  wasteful  programs  during 
recent  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table.  / 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  another  amendment  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  propose  to  Senate  bill  S.  4071, 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  printed, 
arid  lie  on  the  table. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
add  a  new  title  IV  to  the  bill  to  enact 
a  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  of  1958. 

The  amendment  would  give  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  a 
self-help  dairy  program.  The  provisions 
of  the  amendment  are  identical  with 
those  in  the  bill  (S.  3125)  introduced  on 
January  27  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  for  himself  and  for  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  and  my¬ 
self,  with  one  single  exception:  A  pro¬ 
vision  for  voting  by  blocs  which  appeared 
in  S.  3125  has  been  omitted  from  my 
amendment,  so  that  each  dairy  producer 
will  east  his  own  vote  iri  any  referendum 
of  producers  that  is  conducted  under  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  em¬ 
bodies  the  recommendations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Milk  Producers’  Federation,  the 
major  national  organization  of  dairy  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  has  a  great  many 
affiliates  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  very 
good  proposal;  it  is  workable,  and  would 
enable  dairy  producers  to  greatly  im¬ 
prove  their  incomes,  to  manage  their 
own  dairy  program  on  a  democratic 
farmer-controlled  basis,  with  tremendous 
savings  to  the  taxpayers.  Dairy  farmers 
have  given  this  self-help  proposal  their 
most  careful  study  over  many,  many 
months,  and  they  are  for  it  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  I  am  sorry  this  pro¬ 
posal  was  not  accepted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  committees.  But  I  do  Teel  that 
the  dairy  farmers  who  have  given  so 
much  time  and  effort  to  developing  this 
plan  deserve  to  have  it  considered  by 
Congress.  That  is  why  I  propose  to  offer 
this  plan  as  an  amendment  to  the  farm 
bill,  and  I  intend  to  discuss  its  advan¬ 
tages  in  greater  detail  when  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  called  up. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
Senate  bill  4071,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  East- 
land,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Talmadge)  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  bill  4,071,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to 
be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTSVCT— AMENDMENT 


Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Javits,  and 
Mr.  Neuberger)  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  oe  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (li.  R.  12591)  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  authority  orvthe  President  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  sec¬ 
tion  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be\rinted. 


v 


adjusting  their  productive  activity  to  the  conditions  created  by  our  national 
trade  policy.  The  Board  could  authorize  loans,  extension  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation\benefits,  employee  training,  or  special  tax  amortization  privileges. 

15.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sens.  Johnson  and  Ellender  discussed  the  scheduling  and  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  farm  bill,  and  Sen.  Johnson  indicated  that  while  the  bill  might 
be  taken  up  later  this  week  he  would  not  commit  himself  to  this  schedule. 


16. 


17. 


18. 

19. 


20. 

21. 


22. 

23. 


p.  12532 

Sen.  Sparkman  submitted  and  discussed  two  amendments  to  the  Senate  farm 
bill  (S.  4071)  proposed  by  himself  and  Sen.  Hill.  The  amendments  would  allow 
in-county  leasing  of  acreage  allotments  for  periods  up  to  5  years,  and  exclude 
the  40  percent  surplus  production  under  choice  B  from  consideration  when  de¬ 
termining  the  level  of  price  support,  p.  12537 

At  the  request  of  Sen.  Bible,  passed  over  S.  4071,  the  Senate  farm  bill, 
during  the  call  of  the  calendar,  p.  12546 


FORESTRY.  Passed  with  amendment  S.  3587,  to  authorize  a  study  by  the  Interior 
Department  on  establishing  a  national  park  in  th^wheeler  Peak-Helman  Caves 
area,  Nev.  Adopted  an  amendment  (which.  Sen.  Bible  said,  was  suggested  by  this 
Department)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  suitability  of  the  area  fok  multiple-Use  management  and  the  impact  of 
national  park  establishment  on  existing  national  forest  lands  and  forest  re¬ 
source  users,  p.  12547  \  / 

RESEARCH.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  HruskV^  passed  over  S.  4100,  to  provide  for 
research  on  industrial  use  of  agricultural  products,  p.  12548 

MONOPOLIES.  Passed  as  reported  S,  221,  to  expedite  the  enforcement  of  Clayton 
Act  cease  and  desist  orders.  pp./12551-2  V 

DAIRY  COOPERATIVES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2444Y  to  authorize  milk  and  milk 
products  producers*  cooperatives  to  bargain  with,  purchasers  singly  or  in 
groups.  Sen.  Aiken  said  tbs'  Committee  amendment 'limited  the  scope  of  the  bill 
to  milk  and  milk  products  because  of  the  milk  marketing  agreement  program,  and 
added  a  provision  excluding  resale  price  agreement s\from  the  scope  of  the  act 
to  satisfy  Justice  Department  questions,  pp.  12552-X. 

WATER  DEVELOPMENT.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3987,  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Tenrte s see- Tomb igbee  Waterway  Development 'Compact,  pp.  12554-5 

CIVIL  DEFENSE.  At/ the  request  of  Sen.  Hruska,  passed  over  HV  R.  7576,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Civ/i  Defense  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  permit  the  expansion  of  the 
civil- defense  -activity  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  more  responsibility 
for  the  national  program,  p.  12556  \ 

FOREIGN  AID/  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Hruska,  passed  over  S*  Res.  2o4,  urging 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Development  Ass'n.  p,  12556  \ 

NOMINATIONS.  Confirmed  the  nominations  of  Frank  James  Welch  and  Arnola\R.  Jones 
to  bjt  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  TVA.  p.  12557  \ 

JSen.  Kefauver  announced  that  his  doubts  as  to  the  qualifications  of  Mi\. 

Jones  had  been  satisfied  by  the  impression  Mr.  Jones  had  created  during  hite 
interim  appointment  to  the  TVA  Board,  pp.  12593-4  \ 


24. 


)NOMIC  SITUATION.  Sen.  Bennett  discussed  monetary  policy  and  inflation/ in 
of  the  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  U.  S.  He  discussed  the  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
changes  in  interest  rates  and  their  effect  on  recent  economic  change^.  Sens, 
and  Bridges  commended  the  speech,  pp.  12557-61 


25.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  R.  13121,  authorizations  for  appro¬ 
priations  for  AEC  projects  for  1959  (replacing  the  text  with  the  amended  text 
of  S.  A051)\  Senate  conferees  were  appointed.  House  conferees  have  not  been 
appointed.  ftp.  12561,  12564-74,  12582-93 


26.  APPROPRIATIONS.  \Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  13066,  the  legislative  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  for  1959,  Senate  conferees  were  appointed,  {louse  conferees  have 
not  been  appointed^  p.  12593- ,  12595-8 


27.  PERSONNEL  ETHICS.  Seriisu  Bush  and  Javits  urged  a  thorough  study  on  a  code  of 
ethics  for  Government  employees  and  stated  that  adoption  of  H.  Con.  Res.  175, 
to  establish  such  a  codeV  should  not  be  the  end  of/Senate  action  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  p.  12540,  12544. 


28.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mahsfield  announced  that  the  Senate  would  meet  late 
each  night  and  on  Saturday  if  Taecessary,  to  complete  consideration  of  H.  R. 
12591,  the  trade  agreements  extension  bill, /which  was  made  the  Senate's  pend¬ 
ing  business,  p.  12598 


ITEMS 


APPENDIX 


29.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Johnson  inserted  y\nemorandum  prepared  by  former  Rep. 

Lewis  W.  Douglas  setting  forth  the  effect  of  American  trade  policies  on  the 
stability  of  the  international  structure  of  exchange  rates  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  in  relation  to  the  dollar,  pp.  A6315^6 

Sen.  Thurmond  inserted  a  newsjp&per  editorial  commending  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  "in  amending  the  escape  clause  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act."  p.  A6341 


30.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES*  Rep.  Baamer  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial,  "Surplus  Cropf 
Disposal  in  Trouble,"  favo>ying  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480.  p.  A632] 


31.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Rep*  Breuss  inserted  an  address  by  the  m^yor  of  Milwaukee  dis¬ 
cussing  the  problems  pi  water  pollution  and  *?aste  disposal,,  pp.  A6322-23 


32.  APPROPRIATIONS.  RepC  Beamer  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  fhyoring  reductions 
in  appropriations yaor  the  foreign  aid  program,  pp.  A6323-24 


33.  CIVIL  DEFENSE,  Prep.  McDonough  inserted  an  address  by  Leo  A.  Hoegftv  Director  of 
Defense  and  Civilian  Mobilization,  "Summary  of  the  Proposed  National  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Plan."  / pp.  A6326-28 


34.  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES.  Rep.  Anfuso  inserted  a  magazine  article,  "Shocking  Facts 
About  Fruits  and  Vegetables  You  Eat,"  discussing  unsanitary  conditions  ii  the 
markets  >6f  several  major  cities;  and  he  urged  enactment  of  H.  R.  4504,  to\>ro-P 
vide  Federal  aid  in  the  development  of  marketing  facilities,  pp.  A6328-31 


35. 


FORESTRY.  Sens.  Murray  and  Neuberger  inserted  several  articles  discussing  the 
need  for  legislation  to  preserve  the  timber  lands  of  the  Klamath  Indians, 
pp.  A6333-34,  A6337-38,  A6341 
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anaifljhy.  We-^hall  have  seen  the  denial 
to  theii.  people  of- .  the  Middle  East  of  the 
solemn  ^guaranties  written  into  the  U.  N. 
Charter. \we  also  know,  as  does  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ot  Lebanon,  that  recent  events  in 
the  area  demonstrate  a  ruthlessness  of  ag¬ 
gressive  purpose  which  tiny  Lebanon  cannot 
combat  withor\support  from  other  friendly 
nations. 

We  confront  h^re  a  situation  involving 
outside  involvement  in  an  internal  revolt 
against  the  authorities  of  the  legitimate 
Government  of  Lebanon.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  a  request  fron^he  Government  of 
Lebanon  to  another  mender  of  the  United 
Nations  to  come  to  its  assistance  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  Charts^  In  this  sit¬ 
uation  we  are  proceeding  in  ac^crdance  with 
the  traditional  rules  of  international  law, 
none  of  which  in  any  way  inhibit  action  of 
the  character  which  the  United  ^States  is 
undertaking  in  Lebanon.  The  UniteW  States 
is  acting  pursuant  to  what  the  U.  N.  Charter 
regards  as  an  inherent  right — the  righttff  all 
nations  to  work  together  to  preserve  tlwhr 
independence.  The  Council  should  take  note" 
that  United  States  forces  went  to  Lebanof 
at  the  specific  request  of  the  duly-constituted'' 
Government  of  Lebanon.  Let  me  also  em¬ 
phasize  again  that  these  forces  will  remain 
there  only  until  the  U.  N.  itself  is  able  to 
assume  the  necessary  responsibilities  to 
ensure  the  continued  independence  of 
Lebanon. 

One  further  factor  must  be  recognized.  If 
the  United  Nations  is  to  succeed  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security  it  should  support  the  efforts  of  a 
legitimate  and  democratically  elected  govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  itself  from  aggression  from 
without,  even  if  that  aggression  is  indirect. 
The  U.  N.  must  be  particularly  alert  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  security  of  small  states  from  in¬ 
terference  by  those  whose  resources  and 
power  are  larger.  This  is  a  principle  which 
has  been  supported  here  in  this  very  hall  in 
the  past  and  which  should  be  supported  to¬ 
day  regardless  of  who  the  offender  may  be. 

Lebanon  is  a  charter  member  of  the  U.  N. 
and  has  loyally  contributed  to  its  work  over 
the  past  decade.  It  would  be  unthinkable 
now  to  permit'the  lawfully  constituted  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Lebanon  to  fall  prey  to  outside 
forces  which  seek  to  substitute  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  would  serve  their  purposes  in 
defiance  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 

There  can  be  no  hope  for  peace  in  the 
world  unless  the  United  Nations  shows  this 
dedication  to  the  basic  principle  of  the  Char¬ 
ter.  All  nations,  large  and  small  alike,  are 
entitled  to  have  their  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  respected  and  main-y 
tained.  If  we  vacillate  with  respect  to  tlaL 
proposition,  the  result  will  be  to  open  toe 
floodgates  fo  direct  and  indirect  aggre^non 
throughout  the  world. 

The  overthrow  of  another  state  b^’  sub¬ 
version  and  the  fomenting  of  internal  strife 
is  more  difficult  for  the  world  to  ccunbat  than 
is  direct  military  aggression  because  the 
fomenting  of  internal  strife  is  liarder  to  see 
with  your  eyes.  This  is  not  theffirst  time  that 
the  United  Nations  has  facau  such  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  United  Nations  frfced  such  a  prob¬ 
lem  successfully  in  Greece  in  1946  when 
Soviet  sponsored  insurrection  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  Greek  ^Government,  and  the 
United  Nations  did  /o  successfully  in  1948 
when  the  Communist  coup — unsuccessfully 
I  should  say — the  United  Nations  did  so 
unsuccessfully  hi  1948  when  a  Communist 
coup  was  perpetrated  in  Czechoslovakia. 
The  United  Nations  sought  to  provide  means 
for  dealing  yfth  such  aggressive  means  in  the 
future  whan  in  1949  and  in  1950  it  adopted 
the  Pea c^r  Through  Deeds  resolution  of  the 
Generally  Assembly. 

If  *he  Council  will  forgive  a  personal 
look/I  recall  the  Peace  Through  Deeds  reso¬ 
lution  because  I  actively  worked  to  obtain 


its  adoption  the  first  time  I  was  a  member 
of  the  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  in 
1950.  At  this  time  I  read  a  paragraph  in  the 
statement  I  made  at  that  time  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  quote:  The  eight- 
power  resolution  not  only  reaffirms  that  when 
any  nation  resorts  to  any  aggression  it  is  the 
gravest  of  all  crimes  against  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world,  but  it  also  freshens, 
modernizes,  and  brings  up-to-date  and 
makes  more  complete  our  concept  of  ag¬ 
gression  by  specifically  including  the  latest 
form  of  aggression,  to-wit,  fomenting  civil 
strife. 

Let  me  now  quote  some  of  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution  which  was  adopted  here  in 
the  General  Assembly  in  1950  and  I  quote — 
it  is  very  short — “Condemning  intervention 
of  a  state  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
state  for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  legally 
established  government  by  the  threat  or  use 
of  force;  one,  solemning  reaffirms  that  what¬ 
ever  the  weapons  used  any  aggression, 
whether  committed  openly  or  by  fomenting 
civil  strife  in  the  interests  of  a  foreign  power 
or  otherwise  is  the  gravest  of  all  crimes 
against  peace  and  security,  throughout  the 
world;  two,  determines  for  the  realization 
of  lasting  peace  and  security  that  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable,  one,  that  prompt  united  action 
nk  taken  to  meet  aggression  wherever  it^ 
arnjes,”  and  I  quote  from  the  resolution 
195(Jkwhich  I  submit  applies  very  definitely 
to  thV  situation  which  confronts  us  to^ay. 
Remermaer,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  o:fo*ebanon  who  a  cosponsor  «ff  this 
resolutioi^nd  the  present  Foreign  ^Minister 
of  Lebanor\ was  its  spokesman;  Remember 
that  the  firsVrepresentative  in  tee  General 
Assembly  to  rinse  the  issue  of  subversion  and 
civil  strife  was  l>he  representftinve  of  Greece, 
which  was  just  Nen  overcoming  the  effects 
of  Communist  suhversionf  remember  the 
first  language  of  out  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  on  that  occasiHjyby  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Bolivia,  and,  uu,  the  resolution  in 
final  form  was  established  between  France, 
Lebanon,  Mexico,  ifetherNnds,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Uinted  States,  Bohvia,  and  India. 

Remember  finally  that  the\^esolution  con¬ 
demning  the  fomenting  of  civil  strife  in  the 
interests  of  a  foreign  power — that  is  what  it 
is — was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  5lk  to  5,  the 
Soviet  blop  being  significantly  against  it. 
It  is  a  gpod  thing  to  think  about\oday — 
and  solemnly  affirmed  any  aggressionNwhich 
foments  civil  strife  in  the  interests  of  for¬ 
eign /power  was  one  of  the  gravest  of\all 
crimes  against  the  peace  and  securi 
throughout  the  world.  The  General 
imbly  clearly  had  in  mind  just  such  a  sit-'' 
'uation  as  that  which  we  face. 

The  integrity  and  independence  of  a  na¬ 
tion  is  as  precious  when  it  is  attacked  from 
outside  by  subversion  and  erosion  as  when 
it  is  attacked  in  the  field  by  military  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  and  I  do  so  by 
saying  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Security 
Council  to  remember  this  one  more  fact: 
The  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  tol¬ 
erated  direct  and  indirect  aggression  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa  during  the  1930’s 
and  the  tragic  result  was  to  strengthen  and 
stimulate  aggressive  forces  in  such  a  way 
that  World  War  II  became  inevitable.  The 
United  States,  for  its  part,  is  determined 
that  history  shall  not  now  be  repeated.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  the  action  which  we 
are  taking  will  bring  stability  and  that 
United  States  forces  now  being  sent  into 
Lebanon  at  the  request  of  its  government 
can  be  promptly  withdrawn.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  prepared  to  meet  the  situation 
whatever  the  consequences  may  be. 

We  strive  for  a  world  in  which  nations, 
great  or  small,  can  preserve  their  independ¬ 
ence.  This  is  an  ideal  which  is  close  to  the 
heart  of  every  American,  and,  we  believe  it 
is  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  free  men. 

We  believe  that  the  action  that  the  United 
States  is  now  taking  is  consistent  with  the 


principles  and  purposes  of  the  United  NgV 
tions  and  will  promote  the  cause  of  wond 
peace.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  less  than  honest  if  I>flid  not 
say  that  I  am  doubtful  of  the  Wisdom  of 
landing  American  Marines  yn  Lebanon 
at  this  time.  I  make  that  statement 
because  I  think  the  action  undertaken 
by  our  Government  is  tine  which  may 
have  momentous  consequences  in  the 
weeks,  the  months,  Wind  possibly  the 
years  ahead.  I  would  point  out  that 
this  action  has  npt  been  taken  under 
any  of  the  aspects  or  specifications  of 
the  so-called  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  nor 
does  it  come  Within  the  confines  of  the 
Tripartite  Agreement  entered  into  in 
1950  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France. 

I  make  this  statement  not  as  a 
Johnny-come- lately  or  as  a  Monday 
morning  quaterback,  because  some  of  us 
have  been  talking  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  what  might  be  pursued  in 
le  way  of  policy  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
'about  an  amelioration  or  an  end  of  the 
struggle  in  Lebanon,  which  is  now  in  its 
tenth  week. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  to  the 
Senate  I  made  my  position  fairly  well 
known  in  the  White  House  conference 
of  yesterday.  However,  the  President, 
in  his  constitutional  capacity  as  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  and  based  on  the  re¬ 
served  powers  contained  therein,  has 
made  a  decision  which,  in  his  opinion, 
affects  the  security  of  our  country. 
That  decision  having  been  made,  I  will 
do  my  very  best  as  a  Senator  to  support 
the  action  taken. 

Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  intention  to  resubmit  today  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  to  provide  for  a  Joint 
Committee  to  oversee  the  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  Agency. 

The  sense  of  shock  which  all  of  us  feel 
ibout  the  most  serious  developments  in 
tlye  Middle  East  is  based  very  greatly  on 
ouksense  of  surprise  at  these  develop¬ 
ment.  It  appears  that  we  are  not  so 
well  informed  as  we  should  be. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Congress  has 
willingl^k  granted  to  the  intelligence 
services  eke  funds  and  personnel  re¬ 
quested  by  rke  administration. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  somewhere.  There  are  only  three 
possibilities : 

The  intelligenclkservices  are  not  pro¬ 
viding  our  Government  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  information;  or* 

The  information  is  ^tt  being  properly 
evaluated  here  in  WasNhgton;  or 

The  evaluation  is  not\eing  properly 
acted  upon  by  the  policymakers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Confess  to  find 
out.  In  a  democracy  every  ^executive 
function  should  be  subject  to  legislative 
review.  This  can  be  done  with  the 
proper  security  safeguards.  It  is  aeing 
done  with  the  FBI,  which  is  subject  to 
congressional  scrutiny.  But- this  reviW 
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must  Toe  a  continuing  one  by  well-in- 
formed  legislators  who  can  devote  suffi¬ 
cient  timk  to  this  work. 

The  events  in  Iraq  of  yesterday  have 
bui’st  upon  us  like  a  bombshell.  Certain 
unfortunate  developments  during  the 
Vice  President^  South  American  trip 
recently  also  caught  us  by  surprise. 
Although  this  is  late  in  the  session,  it  is 
my  hope  that  there Vill  be  sufficient  time 
for  hearings  on  thisVoncurrent  resolu¬ 
tion.  If  it  turns  out  there  is  not  such 
time,  I  plan  to  resubmiVthe  concurrent 
resolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  if  I  am  reelected. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  toNthe  desk  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  asloihat  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ftoncur- 
rent  resolution  will  be  receivecK  and 
referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S. 

Res.  101),  submitted  by  Mr.  MansfielI 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed''1 
Services,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring).  That  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Central  Intelligence  to  be  composed  of  6 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  6  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Of  the  6  members  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  from  the  Senate,  3  shall  be  members 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate,  and  3  shall  be  members  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Of  the  6  members  to  be  appointed  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  3  shall  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  3 
shall  be  members  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  Not  more  than  four  members  ap- 
ponited  from  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  from  the  same 
political  party. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  joint  committee  shall  make 
continuing  studies  of  the  activities  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  of  problems 
relating  to  the  gathering  of  intelligence  af¬ 
fecting  the  national  security  and  of  its  co¬ 
ordination  and  utilization  by  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Government.  The  Central  Intelligent 
Agency  shall  keep  the  joint  committee  fu 
and  currently  informed  with  respect  to/its 
activities.  All  bills,  resolutions,  and 
matters  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  relating  primarily  to  the /Central 
Intelligence  Agency  shall  be  referred  to  the 
joint  committee. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  jqifit  commit¬ 
tee  who  are  Members  of  the/Senate  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  to JCae  Senate,  and 
the  members  of  the  joint  committee  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  fit  Representatives 
shall  from  time  to  time  Report  to  the  House, 
by  bill  or  otherwise,  tjjreir  recommendations 
with  respect  to  matters  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  their  respective  Houses  which  are 
(1)  referred  to  the  joint  committee,  or  (2) 
otherwise  withljaf  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
joint  committee 

Sec.  3.  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions/of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled?  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  thgr  original  selection.  The  joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
rman  from  among  its  members. 


Sec.  4.  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at 
such  places  and  times,  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost 
of  stenographic  services  to  report  public 
hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  prescribed  by  law  for  reporting  the 
hearings  of  standing  committees  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Sec.  5.  The  joint  committee  is  empowered 
to  appoint  such  experts,  consultants,  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assist¬ 
ants  as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 
The  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person¬ 
nel  of  the  departments  and  establishments 
of  the  Government  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  joint  com- 
^mittee,  which  shall  not  exceed  $250,000  per 
tear,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
o\the  Senate. 
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THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  permit  me  to 
ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  that 
we  had  scheduled  for  2  o’clock  this  after¬ 
noon  a  conference  on  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill.  I  wonder  whether 
the  majority  leader  will  kindly  advise  us 
what  the  program  for  today  is,  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  the  farm  bill, 
which  was  to  come  up  today.  It  is  cal¬ 
endar  1801,  Senate  bill  4071. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  my  in¬ 
formation  that  we  plan  to  have  a  call  of 
the  calendar  today.  Then  there  will  be 
a  speech  of  perhaps  1  hour’s  duration  by 
the  very  able  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

We  shall  have  as  the  pending  business 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  authori¬ 
zation  bill.  There  is  some  controversy 
regarding  that  bill.  Some  amendments 
to  it  probably  will  be  offered.  It  author¬ 
izes  appropriations  for  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission.  I  understand  that  an 
authorization  item  amounting  to  approx¬ 
imately  $50  million  or  $60  million  was 
not  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  its  approval;  and  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  amount  or  to  strike 
out  that  part  of  the  bill  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted. 

In  addition,  I  expect  that  perhaps  the 
Senate  will  consider  some  noncontrover- 
sial  bills  during  the  afternoon. 

But  I  do  not  expect  the  Senate  to 
reach  the  agricultural  bill  today.  ( 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Texas  inform  us  of  the  plan  to  take 
up  the  farm  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  plan 
is  to  take  up  the  farm  bill  at  some  time 
satisfactory  to  as  many  Members  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  hope  that  will  be  later  in  the 
week.  But  at  this  moment  I  cannot 
give  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  any 
positive  assurance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  that  action  on  the  farm 


bill  was  delayed  last  week  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
due  to  the  illness  of  his  brother. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
that  action  on  the  bill  has  been  delayed 
for  several  reasons ;  I  do  not  wish  to  men¬ 
tion  specific  persons  in  that  connection. 
But  I  may  say  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  stated  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  reason. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  did  not 
permit  me  to  complete  my  statement. 
The  only  reason  assigned  to  me  last  week 
was  because  of  the  absence  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
is  speaking  of  the  reasons  for  the  delay. 
I  do  not  want  to  attach  to  a  Senator 
a  responsibility  that  is  not  completely 
his.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
we  have  not  taken  up  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  inform  the  Senate  whether  or 
not  we  can  expect  to  take  up  the  farm 
bill  this  week? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  cannot  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  cannot.  So  that  no  action  is  con¬ 
templated  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  now  knows? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  I  would 
not  say  that.  I  would  say  no  action  so 
far  as  giving  a  firm  commitment  at  this 
time  is  contemplated.  Later  in  the  day 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  discussion  with 
the  Senator,  following  our  usual  method 
of  trying  to  work  such  matters  out  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  members  of  the 
committee  and  to  the  Senate  itself;  but 
at  the  present  time  I  cannot  make  a  com¬ 
mitment  that  the  bill  will  come  up  this 
week. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  here,  prepared 
to  go  ahead,  as  the  Senator  knows,  in 
keeping  with  a  previous  understanding 
that  the  bill  would  be  considered  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  is  always  prepared. 
No  Member  of  the  Senate  does  more  work 
than  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I 
doubt  that  many  Senators  do  as  much. 
One  reason  why  I  am  glad  we  are  not 
going  to  take  up  the  bill  is  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  will  be  able  to  take 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  public- 
works  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  just  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  conference  has  been 
postponed.  I  suggested  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
that  he  come  here  from  his  home  in 
Florida  in  the  hope  that  both  the  con¬ 
ference  report  and  the  farm  bill  would 
be  considered.  The  House  has  not  yet 
appointed  conferees  to  consider  the 
public-works  appropriation  bill.  That  is 
a  reason  why  I  was  trying  to  get  the 
farm  bill  taken  up  today.  My  fear  is,  if 
we  do  not  get  the  farm  bill  up  this  week, 
we  may  as  well  forget  about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  not 
go  that  far. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  want  to 
have  the  blame  put  upon  me  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  fails  to  consider  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  never  blames  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  for  anything. 
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gra\e,  inasmuch  as  there  are  approxi- 
5  million  retarded  children  and 
adult^in  the  United  States. 

TherX  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  excellent  inspired  groups  which 
are  organized  to  provide  aid  to  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  to  stimulate 
those  who  arfe.  not  affected  by  this  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstance  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  problems  which  exist  iri 
families  and  amt^g  children  who  are  ] 
affected. 

I  am  proud  to  say  'fchat  in  my  State  of 
Connecticut  there  are  two  excellent 
training  schools  for  tne  mentally  re¬ 
tarded.  One  is  the  Mansfield  Training 
School,  and  the  other  tnhe  Southbury 
Training  School.  I  have  visfhed  both  in¬ 
stitutions.  I  am  proud  to  saV  that  the 
founder  and  executive  of  the  Sftuthbury 
Training  School  for  many  years  h\s  been 
a  friend  of  mine,  is  a  very  outstanding 
citizen,  and  is  regarded  in  the 
States  as  one  of  the  leading  authori 
on  the  treatment  and  handling 
mentally  retarded  children  and  adults. 

Associations  for  aid  to  the  mentally 
retarded  are  very  eager  to  bring  before 
the  public  the  necessities  involved  in 
the  treatment  of  such  persons.  To  that 
end  they  have  asked  me  to  introduce — 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  introduce — a 
joint  resolution  providing  that  during 
the  period  commencing  November  16  and 
ending  November  28,  1958,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  urged  to 
give  special  consideration  to  the  needs 
and  rights  of  the  retarded  children  of 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  and  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro¬ 
priately  referred;  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  191) 
to  provide  that  during  the  period 
mencing  November  16  and  ending 
vember  28,  1958,  the  people  of  the  Ujrfted 
States  be  urged  to  give  especial 
eration  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  the 
retarded  children  of  the  Nation,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Bush,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  Xo  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  amd  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recojto,  as  follows: 

Whereas  under  the  American  way  of  life, 
the  dignity  and  impgKxance  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  is  recognized; 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  proper  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  the  needs  and  rights 
of  the  Nation’s  <wer  5  million  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  and  aduUs;  and 

Whereas  iy\s  a  known  fact  that  retarded 
children  can,  with  proper  and  adequate  fa¬ 
cilities,  dflwelop  fuller  potentialities,  and  in 
many  cafees  can  become  happy,  contributing 
rs  of  society;  and  -  — — 

TOrfereas  the  Congress  realizes  its  respon- 
nty  to  help  provide  understanding  and 
istructive  help  to  mentally  retarded  chil- 
ren  and  adults  everywhere:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama¬ 
tion  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  give  especial  consideration  to  the 
plight  of  the  retarded  children  of  the  Nation 


during  the  period  commencing  November  16 
and  ending  November  28,  1958,  and  urging 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  give  their 
heartfelt  support  during  such  period  to  the 
appeal  of  the  National  Association  for  Re¬ 
tarded  Children  and  its  more  than  600 
member  units  in  every  State  in  the  Union  for 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  program  of 
such  association  for  the  benefit  of  the  re¬ 
tarded  children  of  the  Nation. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
I  submit  two  amendments,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  us,  jointly,  to  the  bill 
(S.  4071)  to  provide  more  effective  ^price, 
production,  adjustment,  and  marketing 
programs  for  various  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table,  and  that  each  amendment,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  brief  statement  in  expla¬ 
nation  thereof,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendments  and  explanations  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  and  accompanying 
statements  are  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  between  lines  14  and  15,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

“LEASING  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

“Sec.  108.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subtitle  C  the  following 
new  section: 

"  'LEASING  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 


“  ‘Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  owner  or  operator  of 
any  farm  assigned  an  acreage  allotment  for 
upland  cotton  undef  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  344  may  lease,  as  provided  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)i  of  this  section,  such  acreage 
allotment  or  any  portion  thereof  to  any  other 
owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  in  the  same 
county  for  use  in  such  county.  Any  such 
acreage  allotment  or  portion  thereof  may  be 
utilized  by  the  farm  to  which  it  is  leased  as 
if  such  acreage  allotment  or  portion  thereof 
were  assigned  under  the  provisions  of  such 
section  344. 

“‘(b)  Any  such  lease  shall  be  made  on* 
such  terms  and  conditions,  except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  in  this  section,  as  the  parties 
thereto  shall  agree.  No  such  lease  shall  be 
entered  into  for  any  period  in  excess  of  5 
crop  years. 

“‘(c)  The  lease  of  any  acreage  allotment 
shall  not  be  effective  until  a  copy  of  such 
lease  is  filed  with  the  county  committee  of 
the  county  in  which  the  acreage  allotment 
was  made. 

“‘(d)  The  lease  of  any  acreage  allotment 
shall  not  affect  the  acreage  allotment  of 
the  farm  from  which  such  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  leased  or  the  farm  to  which  it  is 
leased,  except  with  respect  to  the  crop  year 
or  years  specified  in  the  lease;  and  the 
amount  of  acreage  of  the  acreage  allotment 
leased  shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  fu¬ 
ture  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm 
from  which  such  acreage  allotment  was 
leased  in  the  crop  year  or  years  specified  in 
the  lease. 

“  ‘(e)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section.’  ” 

Renumber  sections  108  to  110,  inclusive, 
as  sections  109  to  111,  respectively. 


The  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  amendment  is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  permits  a  farmer  to 
whom  cotton  allotment  has  been  made  to 
lease  for  a  period  of  5  years  such  allotment 
within  the  county  in  which  the  allotment 
is  made.  The  wording  of  the  amendment  it¬ 
self  explains  the  terms,  provisions,  etc., 
under  which  the  leasing  is  to  be  made. 

On  page  2,  line  10,  insert  after  the  word 
“year”  the  word  “not.” 

The  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  amendment  is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  is  self-explanatory.  It 
has  the  effect  of  excluding  from  considera¬ 
tion  in  determining  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  that  cotton  grown  on  surplus  acres; 
that  is  on  the  acreage  that  constitutes  the  40 
percent  extra  acreage  under  choice  B. 

The  main  argument  for  this  amendment  is 
that  it  gives  greater  protection  to  the  farmer 
actually  growing  the  cotton.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  under  S.  4071,  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
most  farmers,  especially  those  of  Alabama 
and  the  Southeast  that  grow  cotton  on  rela¬ 
tively  small  acreage,  will  realize  less  cash 
from  cotton  grown  than  they  would  realize 
should  they  be  given  a  20  percent  reduction 
as  is  contemplated  under  existing  legisla¬ 
tion. 

To  prevent  cotton  grown  on  the  40  per¬ 
cent  surplus  acreage  from  being  counted  as 
part  of  the  supply  on  hand  in  determining 
the  level  of  price  support  would  give  more 
adequate  protection  to  the  relatively  small 
farmer  and  would  prove  especially  beneficial 
to  small  cotton  growers.  Actually,  it  would 
also  result  in  a  higher  level  of  price  support 
for  those  who  take  choice  B. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  me  to  give  some 
protection  to  the  grower  and  not  to  place 
him  in  the  position  of  growing  more  acreage 
at  less  profit. 


SMALL-BUSINESS  TAX  BILL— ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  yesterday  re¬ 
ported  a  small-business  tax  bill.  This 
is  heartening  news  for  all  of  us  who  have 
been  working  for  such  tax  adjustment 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  reported  by  the  House 
committee,  but  I  am  sure  it  represents 
good  start  toward  the  adjustments  to 
tax  system  to  permit  small  business 
;row  and  prosper.  There  is  every  rea- 
sonNJo  believe  that  the  House  will  pass 
this  Bill  within  the  next  few  days. 

11  Business  Committee  held 
extensi\?fc  hearings  on  the  tax  problems 
of  small\usiness  last  fall.  The  record 
of  these  hearings  and  the  committee  re¬ 
port  will  ue  made  available  to  the 
Finance  Committee  for  its  use  during 
its  consideration  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  in 
some  small  way  assist  that  committee 
and  expedite  the  handling  of  the  matter. 

The  result  of  our  Sa^all  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  tax  study  of  last  year  was  the 
introduction  of  the  bin.  (S.  3194)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  establish  an  initial  program 
of  tax  adjustment  for  small\and  inde¬ 
pendent  business  and  for  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  small  and  independent Vusiness 
early  in  this  session.  Senate  bifr  3194, 
the  small-business  tax-adjustment  bill 
of  1958,  is  an  omnibus  measure  designed 
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to  facilitate  the  growth  and  development 
of  small  business  with  the  least  possible 
cost  to  thesevenue  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It\is  almost  completely  an 
elimination  ofSfeatures  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  oM954  which  discriminate 
against  small  businesses  and  their  owner- 
operators.  There  V no  attempt  to  grant 
special  favor  in  thurdegislation. 

It  cannot  be  pointeckput  too  often  that 
there  are  over  4  million^mall  businesses 
in  this  country.  They  are  the  greatest 
job  makers.  They  are  great  consumers. 
They  are  great  producers.X-To  a  very 
large  extent,  the  whole  economy  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  welfare  of  smalhhusiness. 
It  can  honestly  be  said  that  whawus  good 
for  small  business  is  good  for  the  country. 

I  am  happy  to  report  again  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  seen  fiKto 
join  in  sponsoring  Senate  bill  3194 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  o: 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter] 
may  be  added  as  a  sponsor  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
brings  to  50  the  number  of  Senators  who 
have  offered  this  bill  for  the  welfare  of 
small  business  and  the  general  good  of 
the  country. 

As  printed,  S.  3194  carried  only  16 
Senators  as  sponsors.  Since  that  time, 
34  other  sponsors  have  joined  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  that  measure.  I  believe  it  is  only 
fair  that  all  of  the  sponsors  should  be 
named  on  the  face  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

For  that  reason,  I  express  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  a  new  printing  of 
S.  3194,  and  I  ask  that  when  and  if  there 
is  such  a  reprinting,  the  names  of  all  50 
sponsors  may  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958— AD¬ 
DITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AMEND¬ 
MENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday,  July  14,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI,  for  himself 
and  for  the  senior  Senator  from  Missis-, 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  submitted  ai 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  J5y 
them  to  Senate  bill  4071,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the /Iroposed 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
PRINTED  IN  THE  AP- 


celebratlon  of  the  burning  of  the  mortgage 
against  its  building  and  equipment. 

By  Mr.  REVERCOMB: 

Memorial  Day  address  delivered  by  Rev. 
John  P.  Streng,  pastor,  St.  James  Lutheran 
Church,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Winning  essay  of  the  Americanism  con¬ 
test,  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  West  Virginia,  1958,  written  by 
Thomas  Bee,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

Letter  and  statement  relating  to  research 
from  C.  A.  Elvehjem,  president,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  dated  July  2,  1958. 

Editorial  entitled  “Question  of  Survival,” 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
15,  1958. 

-  GTA  Daily  Radio  Roundup,  published  by 
the  Farmers’  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  10,  1958. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Editorial  entitled  “Why  Not  Learn  Prom 
Alaska?”  published  in  the  Greenville  News, 
of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  on  July  14,  1958. 

Editorial  entitled  “Last  Word  on  Tariffs," 
published  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  of 
^ly  12,  1958. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 

Le\ier  addressed  to  Representative  Claire 
ENGLMrom  Nelson  Reed,  of  the  Oregon  Kla¬ 
math  River  Commission;  also  a  resolution 
by  thatN>rganization,  the  California  Kla: 
math  Rlvar  Association,  and  the  Klamal 
Water  Usei\  Protective  Association. 

Editorial  entitled  “Klamath  Bill  a  MGst,’ 
published  in  tne  Oregonian  of  June  29;  1958, 
dealing  with  th\  Klamath  Reservation  Dis¬ 
posal  Act. 

Article  from  Astftrian-Budgety/bf  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  dated  July  9,^58,  beinsf a  report  on 
the  Corps  of  Engineersvhearings  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  span  the  mouUi  q/(  the  Columbia 
River  on  U.  S.  Highway  1( 

Article  entitled  “If  TO^NAre  To  Win  the 
Colder  War,”  written  by  Lester  Market  and 
published  in  the  Ne\yOfork  limes  magazine 
for  July  13,  1958,  dealing  wil\  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  informed  public  opinion. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

Article  entitled  “Time  To  Save  Klamath 
Indian  Timber  Is  Running  Out,”  published 
in  the  July  A5  issue  of  Conservation  llews, 
published  J6y  the  National  Wildlife  Federa¬ 
tion. 

'  Mr.  WILEY; 

Artufle  entitled  “University  of  Wisconsin 
Explores  Unknown,  New  Booklet  Tells  How,” 
punished  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July 
1958;  and  excerpts  from  report  entitled 
^Exploring  the  Unknown,”  published  by  the 
r  University  of  Wisconsin. 


ADDRESSES, 

CLES,  ETC., 

PENDIX 

On  request,  ajdcl  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses^ editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  orderedib  be  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  as  follqws: 

By  JOHNSON  of  Texas; 
Memorandum  on  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
trade  issues,  prepared  by  Lewis  W.  Doug¬ 
las.  / 

3y  Mr.  WILLIAMS; 

ifdress  delivered  by  Senator  Frear  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Camden-Wyoming  Fire  Co. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TION  OF  HARRY  R.  HEWITT,  TO 
BE  FIFTH  JUDGE,  FIRST  CIRCUIT, 
CIRCUIT  COURTS,  TERRITORY  OF 
HAWAII 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
July  22,  1958,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  room  424, 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  following : 

Harry  R.  Hewitt,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  fifth 
judge,  first  circuit,  circuit  courts.  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Hawaii,  for  a  term  of  6  years. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Jenner],  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 


EXTENSION  OF  RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Lf  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  nyne,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  bodv^'ill  shortly 
have  before  it  the  reciprooftl-trade  bill, 
and  statements  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
that  the  present  organization  of  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  does  not  provide  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  industries  of  this  Nation. 

As  we  all  knowytome  10  years  ago 
the  escape  clausy'was  first  invoked  by 
Executive  order/and  later  written  into 
the  Reciprocal/Trade  Act;  and,  it  has 
been  continued  in  that  act  since  then. 
There  have/been  some  83  applications 
for  relief  under  the  escape  clause.  Seven¬ 
teen  of  those  have  been  duplicates,  leav¬ 
ing  6s/separate  industries  which  have 
made/'  application.  Eighteen  of  these 
werp  withdrawn,  either  at  the  request  of 
the  applicant  or  after  preliminary  in- 
sstigation;  leaving  48  commodities  or 
''articles  for  which  application  was  made 
for  escape-clause  investigation. 

The  American  Association  of  Hard¬ 
wood  Plywood  Users  has  made  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  48  industries,  and  I  have  a 
list  which  I  think  is  extremely  important 
and  which  indicates  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  are  of  minor  importance. 
I  shall  read  the  list  and  make  comments 
on  the  items. 

Spring  clothespins,  which  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  national  se¬ 
curity. 

Wood  screws,  which  would  not  seem 
to  be  an  industry  of  appreciable  impor¬ 
tance. 

Blue  mold  cheese,  which  is  delectable, 
but  which  would  not  be  a  major  item. 

Motorcycles  and  parts,  which  is  an 
important  industry. 

Groundfish  fillets. 

Bicycles  and  parts. 

Glace  cherries,  which  I  would  not 
k  think  would  be  an  essential  industry  to 
le  national  security,  however  delecta¬ 
ble  they  may  be. 

anito  and  tuna,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant\ndustry  to  the  west  coast. 

Household  china  tableware. 

Pregnant  mares’  urine.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  importance  of  this 
industry,  hr  precisely  how  much  of  a 
protective  rariff  it  needs,  or  how  the 
domestic  supply  should  be  protected, 
and  what  would  happen  if  it  were  not 
protected.  Nevertheless,  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  an  association  trying  to  get 
higher  tariffs  for  pregnant  mares’  urine. 

Chalk  whiting. 

Woodwind  musical  instruments. 

Cotton-carding  machnaery. 

Metal  watch  bracelets  aHd  parts. 

Rosaries;  which  should  he  above  eco¬ 
nomic  consideration. 

Mustard  seeds;  which  do  hshre  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  great  growth,  as  the^ible  re¬ 
minds  us,  but  which  again  would  not 
seem  to  be  a  vital  agricultural  industry. 

Ground  chicory. 

Coconuts.  I  had  not  realized  that  Ve 
grew  a  large  quantity  of  coconuts  in  tm 
United  States. 

Wool  gloves  and  mittens. 
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ALL-STAR  MARYLAND 
POLITICAL  TEAM 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  alirstars  of  baseball  played  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  the  home  of  my  good 
friend,  John  marshall  Butler.  Holmes 
Alexander,  a  political  analyst  of  wide 
reputation,  took  that  occasion  to  select 
a  bipartisan  all-sta^  Maryland  political 
team. 

It  is  most  heartenin'^  to  note  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Sector  from  Mary¬ 
land  was  picked  for  the  position  of  right 
field  with  this  appraisal  o\his  political 
acumen  and  experience: 

As  a  militant  rightwinger  who'js  building 
up  a  name  for  himself  in  Washington  there 
is  Senator  John  Marshall  Butler.  TThere  is 
not  an  ounce  of  malice  in  this  man,  and  his 
excursions  into  ultraconservatism  are>of  a 
constitutional  nature.  Thus  the  charged  of 
smear  and. sensationalism  which  are  oftem 
though  not  always  justly — associated  with 
politician  who  plays  deep  in  right  fielcT 
simply  do  not  apply  to  Butler.  He  is  kindly 
toward  persons  and  gentle  toward  institu¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  found  Holmes  Alex¬ 
ander’s  article  entitled  “The  Political 
All-Stars”  so  interesting  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:" 

[From  the  Baltimore  News-Post  of  July  11, 
1958] 

The  Political  All -Stars 
(By  Holmes  Alexander  1 

Now  that  Baltimore  has  been  host  to  the 
all-star  game,  it  seems  appropriate  to  pick 
an  all-star  Maryland  political  team.  Every 
fan  will  have  his  own  choices  and  all  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  make  them  known  to  this 
column.  Meanwhile,  as  viewed  from  the 
press  box  by  this  reporter,  the  star  perform¬ 
ers  within  convenient  memory  would  be  as 
follows:  ^ 

First  base :  The  position  calls  for  a  tall  man 
with  gracefulness  and  poise  in  the  field,  and 
a  punishing  big  stick  on  the  offense.  Since 
the  first  baseman  performs  his  feats  closer  to 
the  crowd  than  any  other  player,  he  often 
becomes  a  special  favorite  of  the  fans  and 
a  kind  of  heroic  symbol  of  the  game.  No¬ 
body  in  Maryland  public  life  fits  this  posi-y 
tion  better  than  former  Senator  Millard 
Tydings. 

Second  base:  Aside  from  the  routine  Han¬ 
dling  of  hard-hit  balls  to  the  left  andynght, 
this  position  requires  the  extraordinary  skill 
of  making  the  pivot  play.  Mayon'' Tommy 
D’Alesandro  falls  perfectly  into  thi*  slot.  He 
has  never  been  much  of  a  run  producer.  As 
a  legislator  in  Annapolis  and/' Washington 
and  as  a  city  councilor,  he  lef^mo  memorable 
record  of  lawmaking.  But  /Tommy  has  the 
administrator’s  knack  of  tj(king  other  men’s 
throws  and  turning  them  into  dazzling 
doubleplays.  This  is  hew  he  acquired  a  big 
league  franchise  for /Baltimore  when  the 
idea  was  deemed  imn/ssible. 

a  nimble  shortstop 

Shortstop:  It  Is  a  positioil  that  requires 
nimbleness  of  tj/o t  and  deftness  of  hand.  In 
his  heyday  nobody  moved  faster  and  han¬ 
dled  his  several  political  jobs  more  surely 
than  former  governor-Senator  Herbert  R. 
O’Conor. /in  fact,  the  Maryland  Democrats 
could  lure  this  undefeated  star  of  yesteryear 
in  sevjjral  weak  spots  in  their  lineup  today. 

(rd  base:  This  is  rightly  called  the  hot 
cowler.  Many  of  the  hard  smashes  down  the 
lyfe  are  of  the  do-or-die  variety  which  are 
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just  as  likely  to  bounce  into  the  player’s 
glove  or  hit  him  in  the  teeth  or  go  between 
his  heels.  It  is  not  a  positon  from  which  to 
court  flattery.  A  star  at  third  base  must 
have  a  hard  nerve  and  a  tough  skin.  My 
choice  for  the  most  unappreciated  politician 
of  our  day  is  former  Gov.  W.  Preston  Lane, 
Jr.,  who  had  the  nerve  to  take  and  who  took 
a  rather  unjust  and  unmerciful  public  raz¬ 
zing  for  doing  a  job  that  made  others  look 
good. 

Center  field:  For  a  man  who  roams  far 
and  wide,  who  else  than  Gov.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  McKeldin?  In  center  field  you 
like  a  man  who  can  make  his  voice  heard 
from  a  distance,  and  there  hardly  breathes  a 
Marylander  who  hasn’t  heard  the  well-known 
McKeldin  accents. 

Right  field:  As  a  militant  rightwinger  who 
is  building  up  a  name  for  himself  in  Wash¬ 
ington  there  is  Senator  John  Marshall  But¬ 
ler.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  malice  in  this 
man,  and  his  excursions  into  ultraconserva¬ 
tism  are  of  a  constitutional  nature.  Thus 
the  charges  of  smear  and  sensationalism 
which  are  often — though  not  always  justly — 
^associated  with  a  politician  who  plays  deep 
right  field  simply  do  not  apply  to  Butler, 
is  kindly  toward  persons  and  gentle 
to^ird  institutions. 

NO  REAL  LEFTISTS 

LeffXfield :  Actually  Maryland  has  neve 
produce)!  a  real  lunatic  leftist  in  impor¬ 
tant  public  office.  We  have  our  eggheads 
of  the  country  club  intelligentsia,  ana  one 
of  our  universities  has  produced  sane  left 
wing  beauts, N>ut  the  closest  thing  to  an 
established  ancKunrepentant  New ^ealer  was 
former  CongresNian  David  Lewis  of  the 
Western  Maryland^ (Sixth)  District.  It  was 
Lewis  whom  President  Roosevelt  picked  to 
purge  Senator  Tydings  in  1988,  and  it  ended 
the  career  of  a  really^rsyclass  fellow. 

Pitcher:  It  would  beMxt  to  impossible  to 
dispute  the  supremacv/lh  this  spot  of  the 
late  Gov.  Albert  C.  yRitcnie.  Marylanders 
with  long  memories  or  wth  an  interest 
in  the  recent  past /ill  recall  Vow  this  four¬ 
time  occupant  of  /he  mansion  Virtually  took 
Maryland’s  somewhat  creaky  governmental 
machinery  anftrt,  modernized  i\  without 
changing  its Essential  nature  and  than  stayed 
around  jus*  one  term  too  many.  Rut  de¬ 
spite  his  defeat  for  a  fifth  try  and  his  lonely 
death  salon  afterward,  Ritchie  left  a  'bril¬ 
liant  reputation  and  a  recollection  of  gran¬ 
deur  ^behind  him. 

Catcher:  A  star  pitcher  works  best  with\ 
hi/  favorite  catcher.  For  this  reason  my 
fl-star  selection  would  be  Ritchie’s  favorite 
lenchman,  Col.  E.  Brooks  Lee.  In  the  hey¬ 
day  of  the  Ritchie  regime  the  huge  imposing 
figure  of  Montgomery  County’s  latter  day 
boss  would  tower  from  the  floor  and  rostrum 
of  the  house  of  delegates  and  legislation 
would  flow  like  a  torrent  to  the  tune  of  his 
commands. 


LANDING  OF  UNITED  STATES 
MARINES  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  now  is 
the  time  to  shut  up  or  put  up. 

The  news  of  the  landing  of  Marines 
in  Lebanon  gives  us  pause.  The  deci¬ 
sion  was  the  President’s,  and  it  was  the 
only  decision  he  could  make.  In  his 
statement  released  this  morning,  the 
reasons  leading  to  his  decision  were 
given,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them. 

Needless  to  say,  I  support  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  position  in  dispatching  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  United  States  forces  to 
Lebanon  to  protect  American  lives,  and 
by  their  presence  there  to  encourage 
the  Lebanese  government  in  defense  of 
Lebanese  sovereignty  and  integrity.  The 
action  followed  an  urgent  plea  from  the 


President  of  Lebanon.  We  'are  oblii 
gated  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  free  sistm- 
nation  whose  sovereignty  is  threatened 
by  anti-Western  sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  go  furth/r,  and 
say  that  now  is  the  time  for  us  to take  a 
firm  position  against  the  encroachment 
of  communism.  Now  is  the  time  to 
stand  up  and  say  to  Communist  Russia, 
which  undeniably  has  designs  on  com- 
munizing  the  world,  “T^fius  far  and  no 
farther.” 

We  have  backed  dfr  here;  we  have 
backed  off  there;  we  have  compromised. 
All  in  the  good  cause  of  peace.  That  is 
all  very  well,  byn  let  us  not  fool  our¬ 
selves — if  we  are  not  to  succumb,  I  am 
convinced  than,  sooner  or  later  we  must 
,take  a  firm  stand,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
"the  soonei^we  do  this  the  better. 

If  we/are  firm  now,  I  believe  that 
another  World  War  can  be  avoided. 

Let/ us  protect  American  fives  every¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Let  us  protect 
lerican  dignity  everywhere  in  the 
for  Id.  Let  us  uphold  the  provisions  of 
'the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Let 
us  once  again  prove  by  our  actions  that 
we  are  worthy  of  our  heritage. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brigadier 
General  Chester  W.  Goble; 

S.  2621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olive  V. 
Rabiniaux;  and 

S.  2833.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  certain  fissionable  materials  in  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Alamance, 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  10320)  to 
provide  for  additional  charges  to  reflect 
certain  costs  in  the  acceptance  of  busi¬ 
ness  reply  cards,  letters  in  business  reply 
ivelopes,  and  other  matter  under  busi¬ 
ness  reply  labels  for  transmission  in  the 
ma^s  without  prepayment  of  postage, 
and  ior  other  purposes. 

TheNmessage  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmentskof  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1850)  to  adjust  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  departments  or  agencies  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

The  message  als\  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreeaSto  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the'bill  (H.  R.  12858) 
making  appropriation\for  civil  func¬ 
tions  administered  by  tlae  Department 
of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  atad  the  Tei>- 
nessee  Valley  Authority  forStthe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  ancrtfor  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeingvvotes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and Nhat 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Rabaut,  Mr.  Kirwan, 
Mr.  Jensen,  and  Mr.  Taber  were  ap¬ 
pointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  h^  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  tft£  President  pro  tem¬ 
pore  :  \ 

H.  R.  7863.  An  act  tX.  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 
and  \ 

H.  R.  10069.  An  act  to  amftnd  the  act  of  Au¬ 
gust  5,  1953,  creating  the  CO^regidor  Bataan 
Memorial  Commission. 


ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


kazu  Maeda)  shall  be  held  and  considered, 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Sg 
and  Mrs.  Donald  James  Betterley,  citiz^fis 
of  the  United  States. 


MARIA  GIANNALIA 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7987)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Giannalia  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


f 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Case 
of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  Is.  there 
further  morning  business?  If  \  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
tered,  the  calendar  will  now  be  called  fc 
the  consideration  of  measures  to  whichN 
there  is  no  objection,  commencing  with 
Order  No.  1774. 

The  first  measure  in  order  on  the  cal¬ 
endar  will  be  stated. 


GEORGE  PIERRE  SAVIOLIDIS 
AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (S.  2188)  for  the  relief  of 
George  Pierre  Saviolidis,  Ethen  Savio- 
lidis,  his  wife,  and  William  Saviolidis, 
his  son,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  That,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
George  Pierre  Saviolidis,  Ethel  Saviolidis,  his 
wife,  and  William  Saviolidis,  his  son,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law¬ 
fully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per¬ 
manent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  act,,' upon  payment  of  the  re¬ 
quired  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  per¬ 
manent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided 
for  in  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  the  required  numbers  from  the  ap¬ 
propriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 


VICTORIAN O  DAVIZ  VERASTIQUE 

The  bill  (S.  3303)  for  the  relief  of 
Victoriano  Daviz  Verastique  (Victor 
Davis)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  notwithstandii 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (19)  of  section 
212  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Victoriano  Daviz  Verastique  tvictor 
Davis)  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  if  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admis¬ 
sible  under  the  provisions  of  sucA  act.  This 
act  shall  apply  only  to  groundyfor  exclusion 
under  such  paragraph  known'  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

MIRKO  y.  PITNER 

The  bill  (H.  R./4044)  for  the  relief  of 
Mirko  J.  Pitner yfras  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reacjlng,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  / 


ma: 


I  ARIA  ALMA  DIZON 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5084)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Alma  Dizon  was  considered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958— BILL 
PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more  ef¬ 
fective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various 
agricultural  commodities  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

ROBERT  KARIA 

7he  bill  (S.  92)  for  the  relief  of  Rob¬ 
ert  <sKaria  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  notwithstanding , 
the  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  (19) 

the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Rob¬ 
ert  Karia  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  /ad¬ 
mitted  to  theVUnited  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  h\  is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under. the  provisions  of  that  act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  ofAvhich  the 
Department  of  Stata.  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledge  prior  /o  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act. 


PROHIBITION  OF  REMOVAL  TO  DIS¬ 
TRICT  COURTS  OF  ACTIONS  COM¬ 
MENCED  IN  STATE  COURTS— BILL 

SENT  TO  FOOT  OF  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (S.  2bl5)  to  prohibit  the  re¬ 
moval  to  dist/ict  courts  of  theNUnited 
States  of  actions  commenced  in\State 
courts  under  State  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  la/'s  was  announced  as  nex\in 
order. 

MrvtlRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  asfc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  S.  1615,' 
go  /o  the  foot  of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ijection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
'from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Calendar  No.  1803,  S.  1615,  to  prohibit 
the  removal  to  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  of  actions  commenced  in 
the  State  courts  under  State  workmen’s 
compensation  laws  be  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARIA  MICHELA  LEO  DI  GfOIA 

The  bill  (S.  3676)  for  the/relief  of 
Maria  Michela  Leo  Di  Gioiar  was  con- 
#  sidered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  tjnrd  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Thab,  for  the  purposes 
of  the--Immigration  jyrfd  Nationality  Act, 
Maria  Michela  Leo  T>y  Gioia  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon/ the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  ofiScer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


DAN-SIDE  LIBBY  UNION  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3261)  for  the  relief  of 
the  Ocean-Side  Libby  Union  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  was  con¬ 
sidered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CARL  J.  WARNEKE 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3720)  for  the  relief  of 
Carl  J.  Warneke  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

MARY  LOUISE  SHIELDS  WILKINSON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2935)  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Louise  Shields  Wilkinson  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  with  an  amendment  in  line  3, 
after  the  word  “section”,  to  strike  out 
“301  (a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act”  and  insert  “201  (g)  of 
the  Nationality  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,”, 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
section  201  (g)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
19Xp,  as  amended,  Mary  Louise  Shields  Wil¬ 
kinson  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been'physically  present  in  the  United  States 
durings.aH  the  tlriie  she  was  residing  abroad 
with  hX  parents  while  her  father,  Leighton 
Shields,  Nvas  stationed  abroad  as  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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JOSEPH  DANIEL  MAEDA  BETTERLEY 

The  bill  (S.  3031)  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  Daniel  Maeda  Betterley  (Toshi- 
kazu  Maeda)  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Bet  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpose 
of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  minor 
child  Joseph  Daniel  Maeda  Betterley  (Toshi- 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3401)  for  the  relief  of  Cho  Hack 
Youn,  which  had  been,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
“of”,  to  strike  out  “Mr.  and'Mrs.  George 
F.  Buck,  citizens  of  the  United  States” 
and  insert  “Mr.  George  F.  Bu6k,  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States”,  so  as\o  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  oXthe 
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9.  FARM  LOANS;  BUD6SHNG.  Both  Houses  received  from  this  Departmenta^ 

bill  to  provide  forStre~-agtablishment  of  a  revolving  fund^Jps-ceftain  FHA 
loans;  to  H,  Agriculture  an3^S>~~Agriculture  and  J?£rdstrfyCommittees.  pp, 
13445,  13446 


10.  CLAIMS.  Received  frosutlrtrS^5epartment  a  report  ofal 
partment  it^Jbber^fTscal  year  1958.  p.  13445 


Laima  paid  by  the  De- 
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11.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Began  debate  on  S.  4071,  the  farm  bill.  pp.  13537-57 

As  reported  by  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  the  bill  is  divided 
into  three  titles,  dealing  with  cotton,  com  and  feed  grains,  and  rice,  re¬ 
spectively. 

With  respect  to  cotton,  title  I  provides  for— 

A  program  for  upland  cotton  for  1959  and  1960  under  tfhich  producers  could 
elect  to  take  a  40  percent  increase  in  their  acreage  allotments  coupled  with 
a  15  percent  of  parity  reduction  in  price  support.  Price  support  for  those 
not  taking  the  lower  support  would  be  by  purchase  only,  and  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  be  required  to  sell  cotton  at  not  less  than  110  percent 
of  the  lower  support; 

Upland  and  extra  long  staple  cotton  price  support  after  1960  at  90 
percent  of  their  respective  average  market  prices  for  the  preceding  3  years, 
but  not  less  than  30  cents  per  pound/mlddling  inch  in  the  case  of  upland 

cotton; 

Minimum  upland  cotton  marketing  quotas  after  1960  adequate  to  assure  a 
stable  supply  to  meet  world  needs,  but  not  less  than  the  ’’larger  of  (i) 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  less  1  million  bales,  or  (ii)  10  million 
bdl6S * 

A  minimum  national  upland  cotton  acreage  allotment  of  16  million  acres, 
with  each  State  sharing  in  the  national  allotment  in  the  same  proportion 
that  it  shared  in  the  national  allotment  in  1958  (subject  to  adjustments 

pursuant  to  section  344  (k)  of  existing  law)  ; 

A  new  formula  for  computing  national  marketing  quotas  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  after  1960,  designed  to  minimize  the  effect  of  carryover; 

Use  of  a  3-year  adjusted  yield  instead  of  a  5-year  yield  in  converting 
the  national  marketing  quota  to  a  national  acreage  allotment; 

Permanent  extension  of  the  small  farm  cotton  allotment  provisions  of 
existing  law,  with  amendments  to  (a)  increase  the  national  reserve  to  meet 
States’  needs  for  acreage  to  establish  minimum  farm  allotments  to  310 
acres;  (b)  increase  the  minimum  farm  allotment  to  10  acres  or  the  1958 
allotment,  whichever  is  smaller;  and  (c)  permit  estimation  of  StBtM  needs 
after  1959  in  order  to  save  the  cost  of  making  a  trial  allotment  to  deter. 

^Allotment  of*  such  further  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  to  increase  each 
farm  acreage  allotment  to  the  prescribed  minimum,  with  provision  that  no 
part  of  the  additional  acreage  allotted  to  States,  count  es,  o 
reason  of  provisions  relating  to  minimum  farm  allotments  shall  be  counte 
in  ronmutine  their  respective  future  allotments; 

SITof  the  previous  year' s  allotment  (instead  of  tillable  acreage  or 
history)  as  a  base  in  miking  allotments,  if  that  will  facilitate  effective 

a<faRetInt“n°of  surrendered  cotton  acreage  in  the  county  so  long  as  any 

C0tule  ofMiddling'l  inch ’instead  of  Middling  seven-eights  as  the  standard 
grade  after  1960; 
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Effective  August  1,  1961,  increase  of  minimum  prices  for  Commidity  Credit 
Corporation  sales  of  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  to  115  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent  support  price,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges;  and  exemption  from 
this  requirement  of  a  quantity  equal  to  that  by  which  the  national  marketing; 
quota  is  less  than  domestic  consumption  and  exports;  and 

Express  preservation  of  the  cotton  export  sales  program  provided  for  by 
section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

With  respect  to  corn  and  feed  grains,  title  II  provides,  effective  with  the 
1959  crops,  for-- 

Discontinuance  of  com  acreage  allotments  and  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area; 

Price  support  for  corn  at  90  percent  of  the  3-year  average  price  (adjusted 
to  offset  the  effect  of  abnormal  quantities  of  low-grade  corn) ,  but  not  less 
than  $1.10  per  bushel; 

Price  support  for  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  at  fair  and 
reasonable  levels  in  relation  to  corn,  but  not  less  than  60  percent  of 
parity;  and 

Repeal  of  the  provision  for  a  different  com  support  level  in  the  non¬ 
commercial  area. 

With  respect  to  rice,  title  III  provides  for — 

Permanent  extension  of  the  present  minimum  national  and  State  acreage 
allotments; 

Price  support  for  1959  and  1960  at  between  75  to  90  percent  of  parity 
without  regard  to  the  supply  percentage;  and 

Price  support  beginning  in  1961  at  90  percent  of  the  3-year  average 
price,  but  not  less  than  $4  per  hundredweight. 

Sen.  Proxmire  submitted  amendments  to  S0  4071  to  authorise  loans  to  farmer 
associations  for  processing  and  marketing  exterprises  (similar  to  the  REA  pro¬ 
gram)  ;  to  distribute  additional  food  commodities  to  the  school  lunch  program 
and  directly  to  welfare  agencies;  to  provide  for  a  national  security  reserve 
of  food  fiber,  and  biological  oils;  and  to  authorize  the  President  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  International  Food  and  Fiber  Reserve 


Bank. 
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TZv^CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  7576,  to  amend  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
ise  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  permit  the  expansion  of  the  civil-defense  activj 
of  the^ederal  Government  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  the  natior^al<pro* 
gram.  p| 


13535-7 


FOREIGN  AID.  Pasbed  as  reported,  62  to  25,  S.  Res.  264,  f^ydfing  the  study  of 
the  establishment  o^^-an  International  Development  Association  by  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fipatlcial  Problems.  The  pro¬ 
posed  Ass'n  would  provide  abc^irce  of  long-tejar^loans  at  low  interest  rates 
payable  in  local  currencies  anatequld  utilise  available  local  currency  funds 
such  as  those  built  up  by  Public  La^48y  surplus  sales.  Rejected,  40  to  49, 
an  amendment  by  Sen.  Capehart  to,r€^uim>s<he  study  to  include  all  other  in¬ 
ternational  loan  agencies  (pp^f3489-93,  1349^6).  PP.  13463-93,  13495-13505. 

14,  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE.  Ag*€ed  to  the  House  amendment  to^&.  2617,  to  authorize  the 
purchase  by  the^»«r6retary  of  the  Interior  of  wetlands  aitd^small  areas  for 
migratory  wjjjteffowl  through  the  use  of  funds  gained  from  th^v^ale  of  Migratory 
Bird  Hupfc-ing  Stamps  at  $3  instead  of  $2  each.  This  bill  will  ncJWvbe  sent  to 
the^-Pfesident.  p.  13506 

Agreed  to  the  House  amendment  to  S.  2447,  to  authorize  studies  by  Inbs<ior 
of  the  effects  of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other  pesticides 
upon  fish  and  wildlife.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  1350< 
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nbrs  Vrged  that  civil  defense  be  made  the 
primarV  responsibility  of  States  and  cities. 
The  development  of  the  H-bomb  and  the  in¬ 
creased  dangers  of  radioactive  fallout  made 
it  apparentSfhat  civil  defense  problems  were 
national  in  Nppe  and  that  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  Htave  to  assume  more  responsi¬ 
bility  for  financing  it.  Greater  Federal  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  been  recommended  by  con¬ 
gressional  committees,  governors,  mayors, 
and  associations  of  sttate  and  local  directors. 
This  bill  embraces  tlud;  concept. 

One  of  the  new  authorities  contained  in 
this  bill  is  that  permming  grants  to  the 
States  of  radiological  detection  instruments. 
By  now  there  is  a  general Vwareness  of  the 
dangers  in  radioactive  fallmit.  Knowledge 
of  the  presence  and  intensity  of  fallout 
could,  in  the  event  of  attack,  save  millions  of 
lives  that  otherwise  would  be  needlessly  lost. 

The  Independent  Offices  ApAppriation 
Acts  of  1956  and  1957  contained  language 
that  authorized  the  donated  or  «an  to 
States  and  cities  of  radiological  detectiem  in¬ 
struments.  The  senior  Senator  from  Maine, 
Mrs.  Smith,  introduced  a  separate  bill^S. 
315,  that  would  confer  the  same  author! 
contemplated  by  this  part  of  the  bill. 

This  authority  would  be  effective  for  5 
years  and  the  committee  has  prescribed  a 
maximum  of  $35  million  that  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  this  purpose  in  any  one  year. 

The  second  major  new  authority  proposed 
by  the  bill  is  for  Federal  matching  funds  of 
not  more  than  50  percent  toward  the  cost  of 
personnel  and  administrative  expenses  of 
State  civil-defense  employees  and  for  items 
of  personal  equipment  for  State  and  local 
civil -defense  workers. 

This  part  of  the  bill  has  been  described 
as  the  heart  of  the  proposal. 

In  more  than  one-half  of  the  States  there 
are  less  than  12  full-time  civil-defense  em¬ 
ployees.  Almost  one-fourth  of  all  trained 
professional  civil-defense  employees  are  con 
centrated  in  three  States.  While  there 
many  civil-defense  volunteers,  their  services 
may  not  be  used  effectively  without  a 
cleus  of  trained  leaders  available  for  /ivil 
defense  or  national  disaster  relief  activities 
such  as  floods,  hurricanes,  fires,  and  Jrcirna- 
does. 

The  authorization  for  matching  fdhds  to¬ 
ward  State  civil-defense  administrative  and 
personnel  expenses  is  intended  to  p/ovide  the 
hard  core  of  trained  leaders  needed  to  direct 
volunteers  and  to  implement  survival  plans. 

The  committee  amendments  limit  the  dur¬ 
ation  of  this  authority  to  5  wears  and  pre¬ 
scribe  a  maximum  of  $25  mijffion  that  may 
be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  a  single 
year. 

To  be  eligible  for  grant/  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  States  must  have  Approved  civil  de¬ 
fense  programs  consistent  with  the  national 
plan,  the  plan  must  be  statewide  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  single  StAe  agency,  employees 
must  be  under  the  merit  system,  and  there 
must  be  a  full-time  /ivil  defense  director,  or 
deputy  director. 

The  criteria  fo/  allocations  of  Federal 
funds  would  be  Wstablished  nationally.  In 
making  allocations  these  factors  must  be 
considered:  (l/  the  criticalness  of  target 
and  support  aVeas  in  relation  to  the  total 
national  defease  readiness;  (2)  the  relative 
civil  defense/ievelopment  of  the  State;  (3) 
population; /and  (4)  such  other  factors  as 
the  Administrator  may  consider  appropriate. 

The  au/horities  for  contributions  to  the 
States  for  the  cost  of  personal  equipment  for 
State  auftl  local  civil-defense  workers  is  lim¬ 
ited  t<y$2  million  a  year  and  to  a  period  of 
5  yea*.  This  authority  is  sought  in  order 
thatAhe  Federal  Government  may  bear  a 
pary  of  the  cost  of  providing  uniforms.  It 
is  smticipated  that  these  uniforms  would  be 
provided  for  persons  performing  police,  fire, 
id  rescue  work  in  order  that  they  may  be 
Readily  identifiable  by  the  general  public 
fin  an  emergency. 


There  now  is  authorization  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  appropriate  $100,G0Qr  an¬ 
nually  to  defray  travel  expenses  and  t6  pay 
per  diem  allowances  of  persons  attend¬ 
ing  civil-defense  schools  conductedA>y  the 
Federal  Government.  This  limitation  of 
$100,000  would  be  increased  to  $300,000  and 
this  authority  would  terminal/  after  5 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  State  govern¬ 
ments  would  be  required  to  pay  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  these  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  allowances. 

Under  the  civil-defense  program  now  con¬ 
templated,  major  construction  is  not  now 
’  foreseen.  The  bill,  howeve/  would  make  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  applicable  to  civil-defense 
construction  financed  with  the  assistance  of 
Federal  grants  and  employees  on  civil-de¬ 
fense  construction  wo/ld  have  to  be  paid 
time  and  a  half  for/work  In  excess  of  8 
hours  per  day  or  40 Ai ours  per  week. 

The  bill  is  a  consolidation  of  two  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  by/he  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration  aijra.  it  is  a  part  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  program 

The  first  yeaf  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
slightly  more  man  $19  million.  Under  the 
limitations  established  by  the  committee  the 
^maximum  cyst  in  any  1  year  could  be 
52,300,000 

ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  A)  fuBther  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  thorb! 

Ttfe  antendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  \id  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

fThe  bill  Giy.  R.  7576)  was  read  the 
lird  time  and  passed. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  good  and  distinguished 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender]  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
who  is.  to  make  a  most  important  motion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1801,  Senate 
bill  4071. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
4071)  to  provide  more  effective  price, 
production  adjustment,  and  marketing 
programs  for  various  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  pi'oceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senate  has  finally 
reached  S.  4071,  the  so-called  farm  bill. 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  spent  many  days,  going  back  to 
last  January,  hearing  testimony  from 
spokesmen  representing  all  segments  of 
the  farm  economy  in  an  effort  to  get  an 
acceptable  bill  before  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
the  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate 
does  not  cover  all  commodities,  as  some 
of  us  predicted  early  this  year.  After  the 
committee  had  conducted  hearings  for 
a  number  of  weeks,  it  became  apparent; 
to  us  that  we  could  get  nowhere  in  trying 
to  present  to  the  Senate  an  omnibus 
bill  which  would  deal  with  all  commodi-* 
ties,  particularly  milk,  dairy  products, 
and  wheat.  In  the  course  of  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  commodities  were 
to  be  included  in  the  bill,  the  committee 
decided  to  deal  only  with  those  com¬ 
modities  which  needed  assistance  the 
most. 

The  laws  pertaining  to  wheat  as  they 
are  now  on  the  statute  books  will  re¬ 
main.  This  means  that  wheat  has  a 
55  million  minimum  acreage.  Price  sup¬ 
ports  on  wheat  remain  at  levels  ranging 
from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity,  depend¬ 
ing  on  supply. 

Dairy  products  are  not  included  in 
this  bill.  This  is  because,  as  we  know, 
the  production  of  milk  is  unlimited.  No 
restrictions  are  currently  imposed  upon 
the  production  of  milk.  The  support 
price  for  milk  and  dairy  products  will 
remain  at  75  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Price  supports  on  tobacco  remain  the 
same,  as  well  as  price  supports  on  pea¬ 
nuts,  since  neither  of  these  commodities 
are  included  in  the  bill. 

Those  commodities  which  offered  the 
committee  compelling  reasons  for  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  for  amending  the 
agricultural  law  were  cotton,  rice,  corn, 
and  feedgrains.,  ’ 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  by  December  31 
of  this  year,  the  present  law  guarantee¬ 
ing  to  small  family  producers  of  cotton 
a  4 -acre  minimum  will  expire.  The  pro¬ 
visions  for  national  and  State  minimum 
cotton  acreage  allotments  also  expire  this 
year.  We  are  told  that  unless  action 
is  taken  by  the  Congress,  the  national 
acreage  for  cotton  for  the  coming  crop 
year  will  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of 
14.2  million  acres. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  taken  the  position  that 
if  the  national  cotton  acreage  is  reduced 
to  such  an  amount  and  if  the  present 
provision  which  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  grant  small 
farm  guaranteed  acreage  is  not  ex¬ 
tended;  a  very  serious  social  problem 
will  face  our  Nation.  What  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  attempted  to  do  is  to  fix  a 
floor  for  cotton  acreage  of  not  less  than 
16  million  acres.  We  have  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  formula  whereby  the  cotton 
farmer  who  cultivates  10  acres  or  less  of 
cotton  will  not  find  his  acreage  cut 
further. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  understands  there  is 
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no  allotment  of  cotton  acreage  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  excess  of  10  acres.  Do  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  that  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  no  cotton  farmer  in 
Virginia  would  receive  a  cut  in  his 
acreage? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  unless  the  Congress  acts  on  this 
bill  immediately  a  serious  social,  as  well 
as  economic  problem  will  stalk  our  land. 
Unless  we  have  action  on  this  bill  hun¬ 
dreds  or  even  thousands  of  small  cotton 
growers  throughout  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Tennesssee,  Virginia,  and  other  States 
will  probably  be  forced  to  abandon  their 
farms  since  they  will  be  unable  to 
make  a  living  on  drastically  reduced 
acreage. 

Where  will  they  go?  To  the  cities  to 
join  the  already  lengthy  lines  of  the 
unemployed  at  the  expense  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment?  What  will  happen  to  these 
people? 

No,  Mr.  President,  we  must  make  some 
provision  to  protect  the  small  family 
farmer — the  backbone  of'  our  country’s 
farm  economy. 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  cotton 
farmer  who  cultivates  10  acres  or  less 
the  same  acreage  he  received  in  1958, 
we  have  provided  an  additional  310,000 
acres.  If  we  add  the  310,000  acres  to 
the  16  million  acre  minimum  national 
allotment  provided  in  the  bill,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  measure  actually  provides 
a  national  minimum  cotton  acreage  of 
roughly  16.3  million  acres. 

I  wish  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
price  supports  for  cotton  would  continue 
to  be  determined  under  existing  law,  in¬ 
sofar  as  those  farmers  who  remain  with¬ 
in  their  allotments  are  concerned. 
However,  in  order  to  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  more  cotton,  which  is  now 
necessary — and  the  record  is  replete  with 
testimony  to  that  effect — we  have  made 
it  optional  with  all  cotton  fanners  for 
1959  and  1960  that  if  they  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  their  acreage  by  as  much  as  40 
percent  they  may  do  so,  but  in  so  doing 
the  support  price  they  receive  will  be 
reduced  15  parity  percentage  points. 
For  example,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  fix  the  1959  support  level 
for  cotton  at  85  percent  of  parity,  cotton 
farmers  wrho  do  not  desire  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  authority  for  a  40  percent 
increase  in  acreage  would  receive  price 
support  at  that  level,  that  is,  85  percent 
of  parity.  Those  farmers  who  desired  to 
plant  more  acres  would  be  permitted  to 
do  so  up  to  a  maximum  of  40  percent 
above  their  allotment.  Their  price  sup¬ 
port  would  be  reduced  15  points,  and 
would  be  set  at  70  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  that  is  an  op- 
tional  provision  for  the  cotton  farmer, 
and  would  be  applicable  during  the  1959 
and  1960  crop  years. 

One  thing  I  wish  to  stress  about  the 
bill  is  that  it  places  a  floor  on  the  acre¬ 
age  for  cotton.  The  bill  puts  cotton  in 
the  same  position  in  which  wheat  now 
finds  itself. 

•  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  short  explanation  of  title  I 


of  the  bill,  which  deals  exclusively  with 
cotton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

With  respect  to  cotton,  title  X  provides 
for— 

(1)  A  program  for  upland  cotton  for  1959 
and  1960  under  which  producers  could  elect 
to  take  a  40  percent  increase  in  their  acre¬ 
age  allotments  coupled  with  a  15  percent  of 
parity  reduction  in  price  support.  Price 
support  for  those  not  taking  the  lower  sup¬ 
port  would  be  by  purchase  only,  and  Com? 
modity  Credit  Corporation  would  be  required 
to  sell  cotton  at  not  less  than  110  percent 
of  the  lower  support  (sec.  101) ; 

(2)  Upland  and  extra'  long  staple  cotton 
price  support  after  1960  at  90  percent  of  their 
respective  average  market  prices  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  a  years,  but  not  less  than  30  cents  per 
pound  for  middling  inch  in  the  case  of  up¬ 
land  cotton  (sec.  lf)2) ; 

(3)  Minimum  upland  cotton  marketing 
quotas  after  1960  adequate  to  assure  a  stable 
supply  to  meet  world  needs,  but  not  less  than 
the  “larger”  of  (i)  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  less  1  million  bales,  or  (ii)  10 
million  bales  (sec.  103  (1) ) ; 

(4)  A  minimum  national  upland  cotton 
acreage  allotment  of  16  million  acres,  with 
each  State  sharing  in  the  national  allotment 
in  the  same  proportion  that  it  shared  in  the 
national  allotment  in  1958  (subject  to  ad¬ 
justments  pursuant  to  section  344  (k)  of 
existing  law)  (sec.  103  (2) ) ; 

(5)  A  new  formula  for  computing  national 
marketing  quotas  for  extra  long  staple  cot¬ 
ton  after  1960,  designed  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  carryover.  •  (At  present  the  formula 
provides  for  a  quota  adequate  to  make  avail¬ 
able  a  normal  supply,  taking  the  estimated 
carryover  and  imports  into  account.  Nor¬ 
mal  supply  is  measured  by  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports,  plus  an  allowance  for 
carryover.  The  bill  provides  for  a  quota 
equal  to  domestic  consumption  and  efforts, 
less  imports,  plus  the  additional  quantity 
necessary  to  assure  adequate  stocks  in  trade 
channels  without  resort  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks.  Thus  the  bill  provides 
that  carryover  shall  be  taken  into  account 
only  to  a  limited  extent  and  only  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  quantity  (additional  to  domestic 
consumption  and  exports)  needed  to  assure 
adequate  working  stocks)  (sec.  103  (3)); 

(6)  Use  of  a  3-year  adjusted  yield  instead 
of  a  5-year  yield  in  converting  the  national 
marketing  quota  to  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  (sec.  103  (4) ) ; 

(7)  Permanent  extension  .of  the  small 
farm  cotton  allotment  provisions  of  existing 
law,  with  amendments  to  (A)  increase  the 
national  reserve  to  meet  States  needs  for 
acreage  to  establish  minimum  farm  allot¬ 
ments  to  310,000  acres;  (B)  increase  the 
minimum  farm  allotment  to  10  acres  or  the 

1958  allotment,  whichever  is  smaller;  and 
(C)  permit  estimation  of  States  needs  after 

1959  in  order  to  save  the  cost  of  making  a 
trial  allotment  to  determine  such  needs  (sec. 
104); 

(8)  Allotment  of  such  further  acreage  as 
may  be  necessary  to  increase  each  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  to  the  prescribed  minimum, 
with  provision  that  no  part  of  the  additional 
acreage  allotted  to  States,  counties,  or  farms 
by  reason  of  provisions  relating  to  minimum 
farm  allotments  shall  be  counted  in  com¬ 
puting  their  respective  future  allotments 
(sec.  105) ; 

(9)  Use  of  the  previous  year’s  allotment 
(instead  of  tillable  acreage  or  history)  as  a 
base  in  making  allotments,  if  that  will  facili¬ 
tate  effective  administration  (sec.  106); 

(10)  Retention  of  surrendered  cotton 
acreage  in  the  county  so  long  as  any  cotton 
farmer  desires  it  (sec.  107) ; 

(11)  Use  of  Middling  1  inch  instead  of 


Middling  seven-eighths  as  the  standard 
grade  after  1960  (sec.  108) ; 

H2)  Effective  August  1,  1961,  increase  of 
minimum  prices  for  Comomdity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  sales  of  cotton  for  unrestricted  use 
to  115  percent  of  the  current  support  price, 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges;  and  exemp¬ 
tion  from  this  requirement  of  a  quantity 
equal  to  that  by  which  the  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  is  less  than  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  (sec.  109); _ 

(13)  Expfess  preservation  of  the  cotton 
export  sales  program  provided  for  by  section 
203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (sec. 
110). 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  an¬ 
other  commodity  with  which  the  bill 
deals  is  rice.  Rice  is  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  cotton  insofar  as  acreage  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Today,  the  rice  acreage  is  about 
1,650,000  acres.  Unless  something  is 
done  by  the  Congress  at  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  it  is  estimated  that  rice  acreage 
will  be  reduced  to  900,000  acres — in  other 
words,  rice  acreage  would  be  cut  almost 
in  half.  Anybody  who  knows  anything 
about  farming  knows  very  well  that  in 
those  circumstances  many  rice  farmers, 
particularly  the  smaller  rice  farmers, 
would  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business.  ( 
Rice  farmers  have  equipment  which 
is  very  expensive.  Unless  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  sufficient  acreage  on  which  to  use 
such  expensive  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  they  are  bound  to  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  rice,  the 
minimum  national  and  State  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  expire  with  the  1958  crop. 

The  minimum  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  provided  by  that  act  is  1,652,596 
acres.  Without  such  minimum,  the  na¬ 
tional  allotment  for  1959  would  be  less 
than  1  million  acres.  The  bill  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  national  and  State  minimum 
allotments  on  a  permanent  basis. 

For  1959  and  1960  the  price  support 
for  rice  would  be  between  75  and  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  but  unlike  the  present 
law  which  fixes  a  minimum  level  within 
that  range  on  the  basis  of  supply  con¬ 
ditions,  the  bill  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  complete  discretion 
within  this  range.  Beginning  in  1961, 
the  support  for  rice,  like  cotton,  would 
be  fixed  without  regard  to  parity  at  90 
percent  of  the  average  market  price  for 
the  preceding  3  calendar  years,  but  not 
less  than  $4  per  hundredweight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
brief  explanation  of  title  III,  dealing  with 
rice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Title  III — Rice 

Section  301.  Extension  of  provision  for 
minimum  national  and  State  rice  acreage 
allotments:  Section  301  extends  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis  the  national  and  State  mini¬ 
mum  rice  acreage  allotments  which  were 
provided  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  and 
which  expired  with  the  1958  crop.  The  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  would  be  not  less 
than  1,652,596  acres  and  would  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  States  in  the  proportion 
that  they  shared  in  the  1956  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 
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1958 

State  rice  acreage  allotments  for  1956 


Arizona - •  229 

Arkansas _ 399,  084 

California _  299,  820 

Florida _  957 

Illinois - 20 

Louisiana _ -  475,  094 

Mississippi _ - _ _  46,  683 

Missouri _ -  4,  580 

North  Carolina -  29 

Oklahoma -  149 

South  Carolina _  2,  847 

Tennessee _ : - : -  517 

Texas _  422,  390 


Total  apportioned  to  States-  1,  652,  399 
Unapportioned  National  reserve--  197 

United  States  total -  1,  652,  596 

Source:  USDA  3534-56-5. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  come  now  to  the 
last  commodities  with  which  this  bill 
deals,  namely,  corn  and  other  feed  grains. 

One  of  the  commodities  which  has 
given  most  concern  to  the  committee  has 
been  corn.  In  the  production  of  corn, 
unlike  the  production  of  cotton  and  rice, 
there  are  no  penalties  for  farmers  who 
fail  to  remain  within  their  allotments. 
When  allotments  are  made,  compara¬ 
tively  few  farmers  comply  with  the  allot¬ 
ments,  the  reason  being  that  in  the  past 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made 
price  support  available  not  only  for  corn 
farmers  who  comply  with  allotments 
but  also  for  noncompliers.  Efforts  have 
been  made  in  the  past  3  or  .4  years  to 
remove  acreage  allotments.  Today  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  do  that 
very  thing. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  would  do 
away  with  the  so-called  commercial  corn 
area.  Corn  produced  in  all  ports  of  the 
United  States  would  be  treated  similarly. 
The  formula  for  price  support  would  be 
changed,  beginning  with  the  crop  year 
1959. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  corn  and  feed 
grains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana¬ 
tion  referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
as  follows :  x 

Title  II — Cork  and  Feed  Grains 

Section  201.  Discontinuance  of  corn  acre¬ 
age  allotments:  Section  201  provides  that 
corn  acreage  allotments  and  a  commercial 
corn  area  will  not  be  established  for  the  1959 


Section  302.  Rice  price  support:  Section 
302  (a)  repeals  the  so-called  escalator  clause 
under  which  the  minimum  support  level  for 
rice  would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  supply  percentage,  and  provides  that  the 
1959  and  1960  crops  of  rice  will  be  supported 
at  such  level  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
parity  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  after 
considering  the  factors  set  out  in  section 
401  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Section  302  (b)  provides  that  the  1961  and 
subsequent  crops  of  rice  shall  be  supported 
at  90  percent  of  the  average  price  for  the  3 
calendar  years  preceding  the  marketing  year 
applicable  to  the  crop,  but  not  less  than  $4 
per  hundredweight.  The  following  table 
contains  a  comparison  of  support  prices  and 
market  prices  for  past  years  and  shows  what 
the  support  price  might  have  been  for  any 
one  of  the  years  1953  to  1958  if  section  302 
(b)  had  been  made  applicable  in  that  year. 


and  subsequent  crops.  There  are  no  mar¬ 
keting  penalties  for  corn,  so  that  corn  acre¬ 
age  allotments  are  enforced  through  denial 
of  price  support  and  denial  of  soil-bank  pay¬ 
ments.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  mini¬ 
mum  allotments  for  corn,  so  that  at  present 
the  corn  producer  is  faced  with  the  choice  of 
receiving  price  support  for  an  inadequate 
acreage  of  corn  or  receiving  no  price  support 
for  corn  produced  on  a  larger  acreage. 
Coupled  with  the  fact  that  corn  is  largely 
fed  on  the  farm  where  produced,  this  situa¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  widespread  disregard  of 
corn  acreage  allotments.  In  1957  only  38.6 
percent  of  the  farms  which  received  corn 
acreage  allotments  complied  with  their  allot¬ 
ments.  In  1957,  with  an  allotment  of  37,- 
288,889  acres  in  a  commercial  area  consist¬ 
ing  of  894  counties,  52,733,620  acres  were 
planted  in  the  commercial  area  and  5,233,- 
478  acres  were  put  in  the  corn  acreage  re¬ 
serve.  In  1958  the  commercial  area  has  been 
expanded  to  include  an  additional  38  coun¬ 
ties,  making  932  counties  in  all.  The  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  this  expanded  commercial 
area  for  1958  is  38,818,381  acres.  The  acre¬ 
age  planted  in  these  932  counties  in  1957 
was  54,237,000  acres,  which,  with  the  acreage 
placed  in  the  corn  acreage  reserve  in  1957 
makes  a  total  of  59,470,478  acres  planted  or 
placed  in  the  acreage  reserve.  With  this  po¬ 
tential  corn  acreage  of  59,470,478  acres,  pro¬ 
ducers  generally  cannot  afford  to  comply 
with  an  acreage  allotment  of  38,818,381  acres 
in  order  to  obtain  price  support  on  the  re¬ 
duced  production. 

Corn  and  feed  grains  presented  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  problems  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  and 
these  commodities  have  been  the  subject  of 
serious  legislative  concern  and  consideration 
in  1957  and  again  this  year  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  out  S.  3441,  which  is  now  on 
the  calendar.  It  appears  that  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  will  not  work  for  corn  and  that  it  will 
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be  fairer  to  all  corn  producers  to  discontinue 
them. 

Section  202.  Price  support  for  corn  and 
feed  grains:  Section  202  provides  price  sup¬ 
port  for  corn  at  90  percent  of  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  the  3  calendar 
years  ending  last  before  the  marketing  year 
for  the  crop,  but  not  less  than  $1.10  per 
bushel.  In  determining  the  average  price, 
adjustment  would  be  made  to  offset  the 
effect  of  any  abnormal  quantities  of  low- 
grade  corn. 

Section  202  also  makes  price  support  man¬ 
datory  for  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  level  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  corn,  but  not  less  than  60  percent  of 
parity.  The  1957  crops  of  these  commodities 
were  supported  at  70  percent  of  parity. 

Section  203.  Repeal  of  provision  for  corn 
price  support  in  the  noncommercial  area: 
Section  203  repeals  the  provision  for  a  lower 
rate  of  price  support  on  corn  outside  the 
commercial  area.  This  supplements  section 
201,  which  provides  for  discontinuance  of 
the  commercial  area. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  the  State  of 
Virginia  there  are  only  15  counties  listed 
as  commercial-corn  producers.  Under 
the  present  law,  farmers  in  those  coun¬ 
ties  can  receive  the  support,  and  the 
others  cannot.  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  change  in  all  the  counties 
of  Virginia? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  the  counties  of 
Virginia  would  receive  the  same  support 
as  the  15  counties  now  considered  to  be 
in  the  commercial  area. 

Mr.  ROfeERTSON.  What  would  that 
be? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  average  price  for  the  past  3 
years,  but  not  under  $1.10  a  bushel. 
That  is  the  floor. 

The  support  prices  of  other  feed  grafns 
would  be  fixed  in  relation  to  their  feed 
value  as  compared  with  corn,  for  one 
thing.  We  have  a  situation  in  which 
sorghum  feed  today  has  a  feeding  value 
almost  as  high  as  that  of  corn.  Rela¬ 
tively  speaking  in  that  case  the  support 
price  of  soghum  would  be  almost  as  high 
as  that  for  corn. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  this  is  as  good 
a  place  as  any  to  “button  down,”  for  the 
legislative  history  which  will  govern  the 
administration  of  the  bill  if  it  becomes 
a  law,  the  fact  that  the  committee  spent 
a  great  amount  of  time  and  gave  a  great 
amount  of  thought  to  trying  to  draft 
legislative  language  which  would  assure 
that  90  percent  of  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  farmer  for  corn  would  be 
related  to  high-grade  corn.  We  did  not 
want  the  farmer  to  suffer  in  any  way 
from  the  fact  that,  upon  occasion,  there 
is  a  crop  of  wet  corn  or  soft  corn,  or  com 
the  quality  of  which,  for  some  other 
reason,  may  be  deficient.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  sells  below  the  market  price. 

We  gave  serious  consideration  at  one 
time  to  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
which  I  drafted,  which  would  have 
changed  the  average  price  of  com  to 
meet  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  corn  related  to  No.  2  corn 
in  the  Chicago  market. 


Rice — Support  prices,  1953-58  crops,  compared  with  support  prices  as  they  Gould  have 
been  determined  under  the  provisions  of  sec.  302  applicable  to  1961  and  subsequent  crops 


Effective  CCC  support  price  Average  price  per  hundredweight 

,  received  by  farmers 


Marketing  year 
beginning  Aug.  1 

Amount 

per 

hundred¬ 

weight 

Percent 
of  parity 

Parity 
price  on 
which 
support 
based 

Preceding 

calendar 

year 

Average 
for  3  calen¬ 
dar  years 
preceding 
beginning 
of  market¬ 
ing  year 

90  percent  of  average  for 
3  preceding  calendar 
years 

Amount 

Percent  of 
parity 

1953 . - . - 

$4. 84 

90.0 

$5. 38 

$5..87 

•  $5. 26 

$4.  73 

87.9 

1954 . - . . 

4.92 

90.0 

5.47 

5. 19 

5.  29 

4.76 

87.0 

1955 . . 

4.66 

85.0 

5.  48 

4.  57 

5.  21 

4.69 

85. 6 

1956. . . 

4.  57 

82.5 

5.  54 

4.81 

4.86 

4.  37 

78.9 

1957. . - . . 

4.  72' 

82.0 

5.  75 

4.86 

4.  75 

4.  27 

74.3 

1958 . - 

>4.33 

75.0 

5.77 

5.06 

4.91 

4.  42 

76.6 

•  Minimum  support  rate  which  may  be  increased  if  a  combination  of  the  rice  parity  pr  ice  as  of  Aug.  1,  1958,  and  the 
supply  percentage  as  of  that  date  requires  a  higher  level  of  support. 
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Representatives  of  the  Department 
felt  that  that  would  make  the  adminis¬ 
tration  too  complicated,  but  they  did 
agree  with  us — and  this  is  the  point 
which  I  wish  to  establish  for  the  rec¬ 
ord — that  that  is  the  type  of  thing  they 
would  have  in  mind,  namely,  that  the 
price  of  corn  for  the  past  3  years,  for 
which  the  new  floor  would  guarantee 
the  farmer  at  least  90  percent,  or  $1.10 
a  bushel,  whichever  was  higher,  would 
be  related  to  a  grade,  type,  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  corn  which  normally  would  be 
produced  in  a  good  growing  season,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  penalty,  no  de¬ 
duction,  and  no  loss  of  any  kind  to  the 
farmer  because  of  a  low  standard  qual¬ 
ity  of  corn  which  might  have  prevailed 
in  any  of  the  3  marketing  years.  Will 
the  chairman  add  some  reassuring  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  own  to  show  that  this  is  the 
legislative  history,  and  that  is  what  the 
committee  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  committee  had  in  mind.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  well  remembers  that  this  year  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  wet  corn.  The 
committee  felt  that  corn  of  that  charac¬ 
ter  should  not  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  fixing  the  average  price,  but  that 
only  good  merchantable  corn  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely.  What  we 
are  doing  is  guaranteeing  the  farmer  90 
percent  of  the  average  market  price  of 
corn  under  good  normal  growing  con¬ 
ditions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Good  merchantable 
com  is  the  standard. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
not  meant  to  relate  the  90-percent  price 
support  guaranty  to  the  actual  sales 
conditions  involving  corn  over  the  past 
3  years,  but  rather  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  price  which  would  have 
been  received  had  the  farmer  been  able 
to  take  to  market  a  good  standard  grade 
of  corn. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  whether  or  not  all  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  is  in  the  commercial  area? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No.  A  number  of  coun¬ 
ties  are  in  the  commercial  area  and  a 
number  are  not,  although  more  counties 
in  the  great  agricultural  State  of  South 
Dakota  are  in  the  commercial  corn  area 
than  is  tho«ase  in  Virginia,  where  more 
cotton  and  tobacco  is  raised  than  we 
raise  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Any  county  which  is 
not  now  in  the  commercial  area  in  the 
Senator’s  State  will  receive  the  same 
price  for  corn  produced  there  as  is  re¬ 
ceived  for  corn  produced  in  the"  com¬ 
mercial  area.  No  distinction  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  LANGER.  There  will  be  no  25 
cent  differential. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  All  corn  will  be  treated 
alike,  and  all  counties  will  be  treated 
alike. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  there  is  one  point  which  worries 
me  with  respect  to  the  corn  situation.  Is 
it  not  true  that  if  we  operate  on  the  basis 
of  90  percent  of  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  preceeding  3  years,  in  effect 
we  shall  go  off  the  parity  principle  with 
respect  to  corn 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  except  that,  in  effect,  we  retain  the 
parity  principle  by  providing  that  the 
price  of  corn  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.10 
per  bushel.  As  to  all  other  grains,  60 
percent  of  parity  would  be  a  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  that  include 
corn? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  said,  it 
includes  corn  indirectly.  The  price  of 
corn  cannot  be  under  $1.10.  That  is 
about  62  or  63  percent  of  parity  as  of 
today.  The  $1.10  floor  beneath  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  corn  is  not  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  parity,  but  it  can  always 
be  related  to  parity.  As  to  other  grains, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  raised  the  point  in  committee 
that  we  ought  to  establish  some  kind  of 
floor.  What  we  did  was  to  provide  that 
the  minimum  price  support  for  other 
feed  grains  could  not  be  less  than  60 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
actually  there  is  no  price  support  related 
to  parity  with  respect  to  corn,  but  only 
the  $1.10  floor?  This  means  less  and 
less,  as  the  value  of  the  dollar  declines. 
In  the  last  6  to  8  months  the  value  of 
the  dollar  has  declined  2  percent.  If  the 
drop  continues,  we  may  find  that  the 
$1.10  price  support  for  corn  will  ac¬ 
tually  be  a  price;  from  the  standpoint  of 
parity,  considerably  less  than  the  esti¬ 
mated  60  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  parity  formula 
itself  is  also  affected  by  such  factors,  I 
might  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Mis¬ 
souri.  It  is  a  complicated  formula.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  although  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  floor  on  corn  is  $1.10,  dollar  - 
wise,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  it  would  be  less  than 
60  percent  of  parity.  I  hope  that  it  never 
represents  less  than  60  percent  of  parity. 
I  might  also  point  out  that  the  dollar- 
and-cents  minimum  would  apply  to  all 
corn  grown  in  the  United  States,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  artificial  commercial 
corn  area,  and  without  acreage  controls. 
If  I  were  a  corn  farmer,  I  would  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  lower  support  price  for  corn  in 
return  for  authority  to  plant  unlimited 
acreage.  I  feel  sure  the  cotton  or  rice 
farmers  in  my  State  would  be  happy  to 
receive  price  support  at  60  percent  of 
parity  if  they  could  plant  all  the  cotton 
or  rice  they  desired  and  receive  price 
support  on  their  total  production  at  that 
level. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  already  considerable  discussion 
about  the  desirability  of  eliminating  the 
$1.10  provision,  and  that  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  the  other  day  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  recommended  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  dollar  figures  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  be  frank 
with  my  good  friend  and  say  that  I  do 
not  know. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  he  said 
he  had  serious  misgivings  concerning  the 
floors.  He  recommended  that  the  cotton 
and  rice  floors  be  lowered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Probably  lowered, 
but  not  eliminated. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  the  premise  of 
$1.10  minimum  price  support  on  corn  has 
no  connection  to  parity?  Is  this  not  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  concept  of  par¬ 
ity  with  respect  to  com  immediately  and 
later  on  with  respect  to  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  indicated  to 
my  friend,  the  parity  formula  remains  in 
effect  as  a  floor  for  all  feed  grains  except 
corn. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  60  percent  mini¬ 
mum  support  for  feed  grains  is  some¬ 
thing  new.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we 
are  providing  minimum  mandatory  sup¬ 
ports  on  feed  grains.  Up  to  now  it  has 
been  optional.  It  is  true  that  60  percent 
is  a  very  low  support.  However,  it  is 
better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  present  law, 
the  minimum  support  level  for  feed 
grains  is  zero. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  if  he  believes  that  the  60-percent 
figure  oh  other  feed  grains  is  a  fair  price 
to  the  farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Personally,  I  should 
like  to  see  it  considerably  highei\  It 
would  be  wiser  to  set  it  higher.  However, 

I  do  believe  it  cannot  be  done  at  this 
time,  and  that  this  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  my  State  the 
price  on  wheat  is  about  78  percent  of 
parity.  Would  the  distinguished  Senator 
be  willing  to  reduce  the  support  on  wheat 
to  60  percent  of  parity  along  with  feed 
grains? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  An  entirely  different  f 
situation  obtains  with  respect  to  wheat.  ' 
Any  farmer  can  plant  L5  acres  of  wheat 
and  market  it  free  of  penalty.  In  other 
words,  he  gets  a  free  ride  to  that  extent. 
The  commercial  wheat  farmers  must 
abide  by  quotas,  which  means  a  cut  of 
about  one-third  in  their  allotment.  The 
feed  grain  producers  have  no  such  pro¬ 
vision  applied  to  them. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  the  Senator 
willing  to  have  applied  to  wheat  the  same 
general  theory  of  price  supports  at  90 
percent  of  the  average  price  during  the  3 
previous  years? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No;  I  am  not.  However, 

I  believe  feed  grains  are  in  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  category,  in  that  most  of  them  are 
fed.  I  do  not  like  the.  concept  of  pro¬ 
viding  price  supports  based  on  90  percent 
of  the  average  price  of  the  previous  3 
years  and  departing  from  the  concept  of 
parity. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  us  forget  feed 
grains  for  a  moment.  Let  us  talk  about 
cotton.  After  2  years,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  the  cotton  farmers  of 
my  State  will  also  be  on  the  basis  of  90 
percent  of  the  average  price  during  the 
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previous  3  years.  Is  that  not  applicable 
to  wheat? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  far  from  an  au¬ 
thority  on  cotton.  If  the  Senators  from 
the  cotton-producing  States  agree  to 
that  program,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
og  along  with  it.  I  believe  there  is  a 
minimum  price  provision  for  cotton  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is— 30 
cents  per  pound.  My  only  point  in 
bringing  up  the  discussion  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  which  contains  provisions  dealing 
with  cotton,  some  on  corn  and  feed 
grains,  and  a  program  for  rice.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  about  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  nothing  about  any  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  worries  me  a  great  deal,  be¬ 
cause  the  farm  representatives  in  my 
State  are  worried  about  the  other  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  not  being  considered  in 
the  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  are  worried 
about  the  obvious  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  get 
away  from  the  parity  principle.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  fair  to  say  that  that  is  the 
desire  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
If  we  pass  the  bill  in  its  present  form, 
we  would  go  a  long  way  toward  satisfy¬ 
ing  that  aim. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mn.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ET .TENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  With  respect  to 
the  effect  of  the  bill  on  corn  producers 
of  Virginia,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  indicated  that  there  are  15 
counties  in  the  commercial  com  area. 
Assuming  the  com  farmers  in  those 
counties  of  Virginia  received  the  na¬ 
tional  average  of  $1.36,  the  minimum 
the  farmers  could  get  under  the  bill 
would  be  $1.10,  but  they  could  also  get 
more.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  could  get 
$1.36,  if  $1.36  is  90  percent  of  the  3-year 
average  price.  They  will  get  whatever 
price  is  fixed,  but  in  no  case  less  than 
$1.10. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  present  na- 
I  tional  average  is  $1.36. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  the  evi- 
N  dence  produced  at  the  hearings  indicated 
that  in  1959,  90  percent_of  the  average 
price  for  the  3  past  years  would  not  be 
$1.36.  At  any  rate,  com  farmers 
would  get  whatever  that  price  might  be. 
It  could  be  $1.32  or  $1.36,  $1.20  or  $1.14, 
but  in  no  case  could  it  be  less  than  $1.10. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  All  the  com  grow¬ 
ers  would  get  support,  and  those  in  the 
15  counties  of  the  commercial  area  would 
get  only  slightly  less  support,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  any  less  support. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  something  is  not 
done  to  solve  the  com  problem,  the 
acreage  will  have  to  be  cut  back  to  about 
38  million  acres,  or  a  cut  of  about  16  mil¬ 
lion  acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  under  the 
present  law.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  fixes  an  acreage  allotment  for  corn. 
I  think  it  has  ranged  from  36  million 
acres  to  as  much  as  49  million  acres,  if  I 
recall  the  figures  correctly.  Because  the 
acreage  quota  was  so  low,  only  38.6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  com¬ 
plied  with  it.  But  for  those  who  did  not 
comply,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


nevertheless  saw  fit  to  fix  a  price  support 
just  a  little  lower  than  for  those  who 
complied.  That  created  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  situation  for  corn  farmers.  No 
penalties  were  imposed  upon  those  who 
exceeded  their  quota,  and,  in  addition, 
they  received  price  support.  As  a  result, 
few  farmers  were  desirous  of  complying 
with  the  allotments  when  price  support 
for  noncompliers  was  only  a  few  cents 
less  than  for  compilers. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  whom  I  addressed  an  inquiry  about 
the  corn  situation.  I  do  not  have  the 
letter  with  me,  but  in  it  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  indicated  that  without  some 
change,  a  very  drastic  cut  would  have 
to  be  made  in  the  authorized  acreage  for 
corn. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  would  have  to 
read  the  letter  to  reply  fully  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  However,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
2  years  ago  we  tried  to  increase  com 
acreage  from  36  or  39  million  acres  to 
as  much  as  51  million  acres.  That  sug¬ 
gestion  was  enacted  by  Congress  but 
was  rejected  by  the  farmers.  Under  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  corn  growers,  no 
matter  where  they  are  located,  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  treatment,  so  far  as  price 
supports  are  concerned.  In  addition 
there  would  be  no  acreage  limitation  on 
corn  as  a  condition  for  receiving  price 
support. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
comment  on  why  he  thinks  there  has 
been  such  a  lack  of  conformity  in  the 
commercial  corn  areas? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  because  the 
acreage  allotments  were  very  low.  As  I 
remember,  they  ranged  from  36  million 
to  about  49  million  acres.  Farmers  4n 
the  commercial  area  alone  planted  as 
many  as  56  million  acres. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  recall,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  first  say¬ 
ing  that  nothing  would  be  given  to  non¬ 
compliers,  in  1956  gave  $1.25  a  bushel 
price  support  and  in  1957  gave  $1.10  a 
bushel.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  amounts,  but  I  know  that  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Soil  Bank,  compilers 
were  to  get  $1.50  a  bushel,  and  noncom¬ 
pliers  $1.25.  Of  course,  as  I  have  point¬ 
ed  out  to  the  Senate  several  times,  that 
broke  the  Soil  Bank.  Very  few  people 
complied  with  allotted  acres.  They  pre¬ 
ferred  to  plant  all  they  could,  because 
the  difference  between  the  support  price 
paid  to  those  who  complied  and  that 
paid  to  noncompliers  was  only  25  cents 
a  bushel. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  really  saying  is  that  any  program 
which  ostensibly  controls,  but  actually 
does  not  control,  can  only  fail.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  said  that  the  noncompliers 
would  get  nothing,  and  the  compilers 
would  get  $1.50,  and  then  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself  gave  the  non¬ 
compliers  $1.25,  he  was  in  effect  nulli¬ 
fying  any  possibility  of  the  success  of 
his  program. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson!  spoke  of  raising  of  corn  in  Vir- 
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ginia.  My  brother  raises  cattle  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  has  been  a  farmer  ever  since 
he  left  college.  That  is  all  he  has  ever 
done. 

If  the  parity  principle  is  denied  to 
corn  and  feed  grains  as  completely  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  wants  to 
deny  it,  and  the  price  continues  to  de¬ 
cline,  in  a  relatively  short  time  the 
prices  of  livestock  will  be  at  disastrous 
levels  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future 
economic  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  like  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  but  what  maintains  the 
price  for  cattle  is  a  stabilized  price  for 
corn. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  agree,  if  it  is 
stabilized  at  a  reasonable  level. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  if  the  prices 
on  grain  are  lowered  as  provided  in  this 
bill - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  facts  are 
these,  as  the  Senator  knows:  Practically 
no  attempt  has  been  made  by  corn 
farmers  to  comply  with  allotments.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  knows  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  we  can  avoid  low  livestock 
prices  if  we  allow  corn  and  feed  grain 
prices  to  decline?  If  we  are  to  maintain 
prices  we  need  some  controls.  The  only 
way  to  establish  effective  Government 
control  is  to  control. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  tried  to  impose 
penalties  on  corn  in  the  same  manner  as 
cotton,  rice,  and  other  products,  but  we 
were  never  able  to  accomplish  that  feat. 
That  was  before  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  came  to  the  Senate.  We  tried  to 
impose  the  same  penalties  on  corn  non¬ 
compliers  as  we  did  on  noncomplying 
producers  of  other  basic  crops.  But  we 
were  told  that  corn  was  a  commodity 
which  was  mainly  marketed  through 
livestock,  meats,  dairy  products,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  since  corn  is  used  mostly 
as  feed  on  the  farm,  itds  not  in  the  same 
category  as  cotton  and  rice.  Therefore, 
it  escaped  a  penalty. 

But  the  point  I  emphasize  is  that  the 
number  of  acres  of  corn  planted  in  the 
past  has  not  been  very  much  disturbed. 
There  has  been  very  little  cutback  in 
the  acreage,  particularly  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  areas.  Farmers  were  permitted  to, 
and  did,  plant  practically  all  they  could 
plant — all  that  they  needed. 

The  bill  imposes  no  acreage  quotas  on 
the  production  of  corn  and  feed  grains. 
But  there  is  the  price-support  stabilizer, 
of  which  I  spoke,  so  that  it  will  be  known 
that  corn  and  feed  grain  will  not  go  be¬ 
low  a  certain  figure. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  watched 
with  great  admiration  the  functioning  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  on  other  committees.  I  know 
he  is  a  reasoned  thinker  and  an  able,  ex¬ 
perienced  Senator.  What  worries  me  is 
something  which,  for  example,  is  com¬ 
parable  to  what  might  happen  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  matter  of  patents.  In  the 
case  of  a  patent,  one  either  conforms  or 
does  not  conform.  If  he  does  not  con¬ 
form,  he  brings  about  chaos  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned. 

The  facts,  as  I  understand  them,  are 
that  in  1956  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
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ture,  who  may  well  have  been  desirous  of 
proving  his  point  by  creating  a  form  of 
chaos,  put  up  $179  million  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  for  the  Soil  Bank,  and  jus¬ 
tified  it  on  the  ground  that  doing  so 
would  reduce  production.  The  program 
ended  with  222  million  more  bushels  of 
corn  that  year. 

Furthermore,  he  or  his  representative 
made  an  incredible  mistake,  which  is 
very  difficult  to  understand,  based  upon 
any  desire  he  had  to  have  the  program 
succeed;,  by  not  stipulating  that  there 
should  be  cross-compliance.  As  a  result, 
many  farmers  in  my  State  first  got  a 
good,  healthy  check  for  not  producing 
corn  and  putting  land  in  the  Soil  Bank. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  same  year,  they 
produced  on  their  farms  more  feed 
grain,  having  great  nutritional  value, 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
farming. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  just  pre¬ 
sented,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
operated  at  times  in  an  effort  to  make 
these  programs  costly  and  wasteful  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Now  the  Department  says  the  way  to 
solve  -the  problem  is  not  to  control  more 
adequately  the  programs  presented,  but 
to  eliminate  any  concept  of  parity. 

I  very  well  remember  the  first  farm 
talk  I  ever  heard  in  the  Senate,  when  I 
had  the  privilege  to  come  here  5  years 
ago.  It  was  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  the  total  loss  on  the 
six  basic  commodities  for  the  20  years 
from  1933  to  1953,  inclusive,  was  $20 
million,  and  that  in  those  20  years  the 
total  loss  on  all  crops  because  of  the 
price  supports,  including  the  approxi¬ 
mately  $490  million  loss  on  potatoes, 
was  a  little  more  than  $1  billion,  and 
that  therefore  the  parity  principle, 
under  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
believed  in  a  “fair  break”  for  the  farmer, 
as  against  the  returns  to  the  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy,  worked  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  those  20  years;  but  under 
this  administration,  in  recent  years  it 
has  been,  and  is  now,  costing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

Therefore,  I  am  one  who  believes  that 
if  we  operate  and  manage  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  which  worked  so  well 
between  1933  and  1953,  we  shall  be  much 
better  off  than  if  we  eliminate  the  fun¬ 
damental  concept  of  parity,  namely,  a 
fair  economic  return  to  the  farmer,  in 
relation  to  the  economic  returns  to  the 
other  segments  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  allowing  me  this 
time. 

Basically,  how  can  we  have  a  guaran¬ 
teed  minimum  wage  law  for  labor,  a 
guaranteed  higher  price  of  money  for 
the  bankers,  and  tariffs  for  industry,  but 
expect  the  farmer  to  operate  without 
any  real  support?  That  is  what  wor¬ 
ries  me  about  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  was  very  happy 
to  hear  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming¬ 


ton],  say  he  has  a  brother  who  is  in 
the  cattle  business  in  Virginia.  I  do 
not  have  to  tell  him  or  his  brother  or 
all  others  in  Virginia  who  are  engaged 
in  the  cattle  business,  which  never  has 
had  a  support  price,  that  they  are  now 
on  top,  among  all  the  farming  groups  in 
my  State. 

On  the  point  of  whether  preservation 
of  the  parity  price  on  corn  will  break 
the  backs  of  our  cattlemen,  I  would  not 
presume  to  predict  what  the  price  of 
cattle  will  be,  because  many  other  ele¬ 
ments,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  com, 
enter  into  that  equation.  For  instance, 
there  could  be  overproduction. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  corn  is  produced  in  considerable 
quantities  in  all  the  counties  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  the  15  counties  which  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  be  classified  as  commer¬ 
cial  growers,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  entitled  to  the  $1.36  price  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  parity,  so  few  farm¬ 
ers  have  ever  put  any  corn  in  storage 
and  have  gotten  a  Government  loan  on 
it  that  that  amount  of  com  does  not 
constitute  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  it  really  amounts 
to  virtually  nothing.  Either  those  who 
grow  the  com  did  not  comply,  or  else 
the  corn  was  sold  on  the  commercial 
market,  because  Virginia  never  pro¬ 
duces  as  much  corn  as  it  consumes;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  wheat. 

The  one  group  of  farmers  who  are 
in  the  best  position,  from  the  standpoint 
of  parity,  are  the  tobacco  farmers.  They 
have  an  assured  90  percent  of  parity. 
But  today  they  are  the  unhappiest  group 
of  Virginia  farmers,  because  the  average 
Virginia  flue  cured  tobacco  allotment 
has  gotten  down  to  2.9  acres.  The  av¬ 
erage  allotment  for  burley  tobacco  in 
the  Southwest  is  now  down  to  sixty-five 
one-hundredths  of  an  acre.  But  no 
farmer  can  make  a  living  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  from  2.9  acres  of  land,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  parity  price  might  be — 
not  even  if  the  parity  price  were  100 
percent.  — - 

I  believe  there  is  an  amendment  to 
provide  110  percent  of  parity  for  the 
woolgrowers.  But,  Mr.  President,  even 
if  the  tobacco  farmer  receives  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
make  enough  money  farming  2.9  acres 
to  be  able  to  support  his  family  and 
buy  the  necessary  machinery  and  the 
other  things  which  are  required  for  eco¬ 
nomical  production. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  cut 
in  acreage,  I  should  like  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  page  9  of  the  committee  report. 
I  assume  that  the  report  is  accurate, 
and  I  now  read  from  it: 

In  1957  only  38.6  percent  of  the  farms 
which  received  corn  acreage  allotments  com¬ 
plied  with  their  allotments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  figure 
I  gave. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  other  words, 
only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
them. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  to  wait  a  moment,  please. 
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The  Senator  stated  that  It  was  very 
poorly  enforced,  and  that  after  they  did 
not  comply,  they  still  were  given  more 
than  was  coming  to  them.  But  that  is 
another  matter. 

I  read  further  from  the  report: 

In  1957,  with  an  allotment  of  37,288,889 
acres  in  a  commercial  area  consisting  of  894 
counties,  52,733,620  acres  were  planted  in 
the  commercial  area  and  5,233,478  acres  were 
put  in  the  corn  acreage  reserve.  In  1958  the 
commercial  area  has  been  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  an  additional  38  counties,  making  932 
counties  in  all.  The  acreage  allotment  for 
this  expanded  commercial  area  for  1958  is 

38.818.381  acres. 

That  is  about  what  I  said. 

I  read  further  from  the  report : 

The  acreage  planted  in  these  932  counties 
in  1957  was  54,237,000  acres,  which,  with  the 
acreage  placed  in  the  corn  acreage  reserve 
in  1957  makes  a  total  of  59,470,478  acres 
planted  or  placed  in  the  acreage  reserve. 
With  this  potential  corn  acreage  of  59,470,- 
478  acres,  producers  generally  cannot  afford 
to  comply  with  an  acreage  allotment  of  38,- 

818.381  acres  in  order  to  obtain  price  sup¬ 
port  on  the  reduced  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  enumerated 
the  reasons  why  we  have  removed  the 
acreage  allotments  in  the  pending  bill, 
and  would  let  corn  be  planted  without 
any  allotment  whatever.  The  same  goes 
for  other  feed  grains. 

I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri — namely,  that,  in  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment,  what  has  made  the  price  of  hogs 
and  the  price  of  cattle  stable,  or,  ac¬ 
tually,  rise  a  little,  is  the  fact  that  there 
were  stable  prices  for  corn  and  other 
feed  grains. 

The  pending  bill  would  keep  those 
prices  stable. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  the  course  of 
time  there  may  be  lower  price  support 
for  corn,  as  expressed  in  percentage  of 
parity,  but  it  cannot  go  under  $1.10  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  know  the  Sena¬ 
tor  would  not  want  to  adopt,  as  an 
axiom,  a  statement  that  the  lower  the 
price  support,  the  more  stability. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia  that  in 
the  case  of  corn  there  is  no  minimum 
acreage,  as  there  is  for  cotton,  where  the 
limitation  is  approximately  17%  million 
acres;  or  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
for  which  the  limitation  is  approxi¬ 
mately  55  million  acres. 

Therefore,  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  corn  has  been  reduced  to  a 
point  where  many  farmers  cannot  afford 
to  comply.  In  addition,  if  one  did  not 
comply,  he  would  get  a  fairly  good  price, 
anyway.  Naturally,  that  did  not  help 
the  control. 

So  far  as  livestock  is  concerned,  let 
me  say  to  my  dear  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  that  the  livestock  situa¬ 
tion  in  my  State  is  the  same  as  that 
in  his  State. 

But  there  are  other  aspects  of  that 
problem  which  should  be  considered. 
First,  we  have  had  an  extended  drought; 
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and  a  great  many  foundation  herds  were 
liquidated. 

Second,  the  low  prices  and  abundant 
supplies  of  feed  grains  are  encouraging 
farmers  to  feed  large  numbers  of  cattle. 
Many  persons  are  now  holding  cattle  off 
the  market  to  rebuild  their  foundation 
herds. 

I  believe  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
whereas  150  years  ago  90  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  country  were  engaged  in 
the  production  of  food,  the  number  has 
now  been  reduced  until  today  it  is  only 
12  percent  of  the  population.  There¬ 
fore,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  persons  in  that  occu¬ 
pation. 

It  is  a  fact  that  farm  population  de¬ 
clined  more  in  the  year  1957  than  in  the 
30-year  period  between  1910  and  1940. 

A  recent  USDA  report  showed  that 
there  are  16  percent  more  livestock  on 
feed  than  there  were  a  year  ago.  As  soon 
as  these  cattle  begin  coming  to  market 
there  will  be  a  decline  in  livestock  prices. 
That  drop  will  be  accelerated  and  accen¬ 
tuated  in  proportion  to  the  lowering  of 
price  support  on  feed  grains. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  permit  an 
observation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  When  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  in  doubt,  he 
falls  back  on  Thomas  Jefferson’s  philos¬ 
ophy.  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  in  effect, 
that  if  we  turned  to  Washington  for  help 
we  would  soon  look  to  Washington  for 
bread.  The  experience  of  the  fanners 
of  Virginia  has  been  that  they  do  better 
when  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Government 
is  not  laid  on  them.  There  is  no  control 
on  the  production  of  cattle,  chickens, 
and  turkeys.  Farmers  who  deal  in  them 
have  to  be  efficient.  The  price  of  cattle 
had  gotten  down  to  17  or  18  cents.  But 
good  cattle  sold  last  fall  for  30  cents. 
Before  that,  the  price  of  cattle  had  gone 
up  to  about  30  cents.  So  cattle  farmers 
have  done  well  on  the  whole,  except  for 
the  few  city  fellows  who  thought  there 
was  money  in  cattle  production  and  de¬ 
cided,  to  go  in  the  business  and  bought 
cattle.  They  took  a  loss  because  they 
did  not  know  the  game.  They  bought  at 
the  peak,  and  then  they  wrere  forced  out 
of  business.  But  the  farmers  of  Virginia 
who  have  been  in  the  cattle  business 
through  good  times  and  bad  are  glad  the 
Government  has  never  regulated  the 
production  of  cattle,  although  regulation 
has  been  proposed. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  knows 
something  about  farming,  as  well  as 
politics  and  other  subjects.  We  do  not 
want  the  Government  guessing  what  we 
should  do  2  or  3  years  ahead.  The  best 
supported  and  the  best  administered 
program,  which  has  not  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  anything,  is  the  tobacco  program; 
-  but  tobacco  farmers  are  becoming  ex¬ 
ceedingly  restless  about  tobacco  allot¬ 
ments  which  are  constantly  reduced. 
There  is  not  a  tobacco  farmer  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  who  now  has  10  acres  planted  to 
that  crop.  The  average  is  down  to  2.6 
acres.  He  is  being  controlled  to  death. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  takes  the  position  that,  while  they 


want  reasonable  control  in  view  of  the 
prices,  the  farmers  should  be  allowed  to 
operate  under  conditions  as  they  used  to 
be,  and  not  only  be  given  a  little  more 
personal  liberty,  but  be  permitted  to  do 
some  of  the  guessing,  rather  than  let 
the  Government  do  it.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said  he  did  not  want  any 
group  in  Washington  behind  closed  doors 
playing  Providence  to  him.  I  remind 
the  Senator  that  he  was  a  great  states¬ 
man.  He  also  came  from  Virginia,  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  knows. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 
me  so  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  tobacco  farms  in  Virginia, 
when  the  Virginia  tobacco  fanners  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
question  whether  they  would  take  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  in 
order  to  get  a  higher  price,  they  have 
always  voted  for  acreage  allotments  and 
quotas  in  order  to  get  the  higher  price. 
Is  that  con'ect? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true,  but 
they  were  hoping  and  praying  that  the 
Government  would  not  keep  cutting 
down  their  quotas.  They  would  vote  for 
such  controls,  and  then  the  allotments 
would  be  cut  down  again.  Peanuts,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  cotton  farmers  cannot  take 
any  more  cuts  and  keep  going. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator 
would  agree,  would  he  not,  that  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  tobacco  farmers  are,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  intelligent?  If  we  are  to  carry  out 
the  thought  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  as  I  understand  his  line 
of  reasoning,  the  farmers  have  consist¬ 
ently  voted  against  their  own  interests. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  thinks  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  Virginia  are  intelligent,  but  cer¬ 
tain  groups  have  done  better  than  others 
financially. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  want  to  apply  the  same 
standard  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  great 
industries  I  have  noticed  in  such  fine 
towns  as  Danville,  Va„  where  synthet¬ 
ics  are  manufactured.  Would  the  Sen¬ 
ator  want  to  apply  the  same  test  to  the 
question  whether  tariffs  should  be  im¬ 
posed  to  protect  an  industry  in  Virginia 
that  he  would  apply  to  the  farmers  in 
Virginia?  Is  it  not  proper  for  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Virginia  who  face  the  problem 
of  13  cents  an  hour  foreign  labor  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  come  to  their  Govern¬ 
ment  and  ask  for  a  tariff? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  served  for  10  years  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
During  that  time  he  helped  write  tariff 
legislation.  He  also  worked  on  the  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull  trade  program.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  made  a  study 
of  the  tariff  history  from  the  Democratic 
standpoint. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
not  going  to  do  what  his  friend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.‘ 
StennisI  referred  to  when  he  spoke 
about  the  man  from  Mississippi  who  said 
he  was  going  to  write  an  impartial  his¬ 


tory  of  the  War  Between  the  States  from 
the  southern  viewpoint.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  was  trying  to  get 
at  the  actual  facts  of  tariff  history. 

At  one  time  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  of  which  I  was  aware  was 
that  the  Republican  Party  was  in  favor 
of  high  tariffs  and  the  Democratic  Party 
was  in  favor  of  low  tariffs.  It  was  stated 
that  sewing  machines  and  other  products 
could  be  made  in  this  country  and  sold 
abroad.  The  better  thinking  among 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  on  the 
subject,  of  tariffs  was  that  efficient  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  protected  from  unfair 
competition.  For  example,  if  Japan 
where  the  cost  of  labor  was  low  and  the 
workingmen  were  skillful,  produced  com¬ 
modities  which  were  in  competition  with 
commodities  produced  by  us  we  had  to 
have  some  tariff  protection,  on  the  basis 
that  the  industry  was  essential  to  the 
interests  of  this  country  and  we  did  not 
want  to  crucify  it.  However,  it  had  to 
be  an  efficient  industry;  there  should 
not  be  an  umbrella  of  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  for  all  industry. 

For  that  reason,  I  do  not  think  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  has  been  too 
well  administered  in  the  past  few  years. 
In  any  event,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  voted  to  try  it  out  for  3  more 
years.  Industry  is  entitled  to  some  pro¬ 
tection.  So  are  our  farmers.  But  there 
should  not  be  an  extreme  on  either  side. 

The  farm  bureau  in  Virginia  wants  to 
minimize  Government  controls.  We 
want  to  get  away  from,  if  we  can,  ex¬ 
cessive  acreage  controls  and  decreased 
production  in  return  for  a  very  small  in¬ 
crease  in  price. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for 
a  further  observation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  When  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate,  in  January  1953,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said 
the  percentage  of  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  in  the  business  of  agri¬ 
culture  had  been  reduced  to  13  percent, 
and,  nevertheless,  that  13  percent  was 
getting  only  6  percent  of  the  national 
income. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
check  this  figure  again.  I  found  that 
farm  population  is  now  12  percent.  That 
12  percent  of  the  population  is  now  get¬ 
ting  only  3  V2  percent  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  In  other  words,  in  the  5 -year 
period,  which  until  recently  has  been 
a  period  of  general  prosperity  for  labor, 
banking,  and  industry,  the  position  of  the 
farmer  has  steadily  declined  to  one  of 
greater  inequality.  The  more  I  have 
seen  of  the  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  this  period  of  time, 
and  particularly  since  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
the  chairman,  the  more  I  have  become 
convinced  that  the  basic  problem  is  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  force  the  farmer  into  a  free 
and  open  market.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  disregard  for  the  minimum  wage 
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law,  the  guaranteed  protection  in  the 
form  of  tariffs  and  other  supports  for  the 
other  segments  of  the  economy.  If  this 
condition  continues,  without  Congress 
stepping  in  and  demanding  a  halt,  within 
a  few  years  the  percentage  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  engaged  in  agriculture  will  be  far 
less  than  12  percent,  and  their  income 
will  be  even  less  than  3  /i  percent  of  the 
national  income. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  another  obser¬ 
vation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  wants  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  throughout  the  years  he  has  always 
taken  the  position  our  farmers  have  not 
had  a  proper  share  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  knew 
a  few  years  ago  that  13  percent  of  the 
population  engaged  in  farming  were  get¬ 
ting  6  percent  of  the  national  income. 
Now  the  farm  population  is  down  to  12 
percent.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  had 
not  seen  the  latest  figure,  but  they  are 
distressing. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  feels  he 
may  not  be  able  to  support  all  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  amendments,  but  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  bill,  as  to  cotton,  wheat, 
rice — no  rice  is  produced  in  Virginia — the 
bill  would  modify  a  little  bit  the  support 
price  in  return  for  a  much  bigger  produc¬ 
tion.  In  that  way  the  farmer  could  get 
more  income,  and  bring  up  his  percent¬ 
age  of  the  national  income.  In  that  re¬ 
spect  the  Senator  from  Virginia  thinks  it 
is  a  good  bill.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
thinks  business  ought  to  have  tariffs,  or 
labor  ought  to  have  a  minimum  wage, 
and  the  farmer  not  have  anything.  The 
farmer  for  years  has  not  received  a  just 
return  for  feeding  the  Nation,  as  well  as 
feeding  many  people  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  my  desire  to  detain  the  Senate  any 
longer,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize,  as  I 
stated  in  my  opening  remarks,  that  the 
bill  is  essential  if  the  producers  of  rice 
and  cotton — particularly  the  small 
farmers — are  to  remain  in  business. 
Unless  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  the 
cotton  and  rice  farmers  may  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  same  position  as  the  to¬ 
bacco  farmers,  as  just  described  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Let  me  summarize  the  cotton  provi¬ 
sions  briefly. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  the  minimum 
national,  State,  and  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  expire  with  the  1958  crop.  They 
provided  for  a  minimum  national  acre¬ 
age  allotment  of  17,391,304  acres;  mini¬ 
mum  State  allotments  to  prevent  any 
State  from  losing  more  than  1  percent 
of  its  share  of  the  national  allotment  per 
year ;  and  minimum  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  of  4  acres  or  the  highest  acreage 
planted  in  the  preceding  3  years,  which¬ 
ever  is  smaller.  The  total  acreage  al¬ 
lotted  under  these  provisions  in  1958  is 
17,554,528  acres.  In  the  absence  of  any 
legislation,  it  is  estimated  that  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  1959  might 
be  about  14.2  million  acres  and  that 
would  be  the  total  acreage  allotted.  This 


would  present  both  the  cotton  farmer 
and  the  cotton  trade  with  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  situation,  especially  since  due  to  bad 
weather  and  other  factors,  there  is  al¬ 
ready  a  shortage  in  some  qualities.  The 
bill  would  remedy  this  by  providing  a 
minimum  national  allotment  of  16  mil¬ 
lion  acres;  minimum  State  allotments  to; 
maintain  each  State’s  relative  share  of 
the  national  allotment;  and  minimum 
farm  allotments  equal  to  10  acres  or  the 
1958  farm  allotment,  whichever  is 
smaller.  This  last  provision  recognizes 
that  while  the  farms  having  allotments 
of  4  acres  or  less  have  been  protected 
from  further  cuts  during  1957  and  1958, 
the  larger  farms  have  not.  The  bill 
would  prevent  any  farm  whose  allotment 
had  been  cut  to  10  acres  or  less  in  1958 
from  being  reduced  further.  A  310,000- 
acre  reserve,  in  addition  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment,  is  provided  so  that 
States  and  counties  may  meet  these 
small  farm  requirements  without  reduc¬ 
ing  the  acreage  allotments  of  other 
farmers  substantially.  Sufficient  acre¬ 
age  will  be  provided  in  any  event  to  as¬ 
sure  every  farm  of  the  minimum  allot¬ 
ment. 

In  a  further  move  to  provide  more 
acerage  for  those  farmers  for  whom  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  operations  require  larger 
acreage,  the  bill  provides  that  for  each 
of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  each  farm 
operator  may,  at  his  election,  have  his 
upland  cotton  acreage  allotment  in¬ 
creased  by  40  percent.  In  order  to 
obtain  such  increase  he  must  agree  to 
accept  price  support  at  15  parity 
percentage  points  below  the  support 
level  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
existing  law.  The  additional  acreage 
would  not  count  as  history  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  future  allotments.  Farmers 
not  electing  to  take  such  increase  in 
acreage  would  receive  price  support  as 
provided  by  existing  law. 

Beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  cotton  would  no  longer  be 
determined  in  relation  to  parity,  but 
would  be  fixed  at  90  percent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  market  price  for  the  preceding  3 
calendar  years.  The  support  level  for 
upland  cotton  would  not,  however,  be 
less  than  30  cents  per  pound  for 
middling  inch. 

With  respect  to  rice,  the  bill  provides 
for:  First,  permanent  extension  of  the 
present  minimum  national  and  State 
acreage  allotments;  second,  price  sup¬ 
port  for  1959  and  1960  at  between  75 
and  90  percent  of  parity  wtihout  regard 
to  the  supply  percentage;  and,  third, 
price  support  beginning  in  1961  at  90 
percent  of  the  3 -year  average  price,  but 
not  less  than  $4  per  hundredweight. 

In  the  case  of  com,  the  bill  discon¬ 
tinues  acreage  allotments  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  a  commercial  area  com¬ 
pletely,  beginning  with  the  1959  crop. 
Also  beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  corn 
price  support  would  be  fixed  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  average  market  price  for 
the  preceding  3  calendar-  years,  but  not 
less  than  $1.10  per  bushel.  With  th 
discontinuance  of  allotments  there 
would  no  longer  be  variations  in  com 
support  prices  among  cooperators  and 
noncooperators  or  between  producers 
in  the  commercial  area  and  producers 
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outside  such  area.  Only  38.6  percent  of 
the  farms  receiving  corn  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  last  year  complied  with  them. 
With  an  allotment  of  37,288,889  acres 
there  were  57,967,098  acres  planted  or 
put  into  the  corn  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  last  year. 

Support  for  the  price  of  feed  grains 
would  be  mandatory  under  the  bill  at  * 
levels  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  com,  but  not  less  than  60  percent  of 
parity.  These  commodities  have  all 
been  supported  on  a  discretionary  basis 
for  a  number  of  years  at  levels  well  above 
60  percent  of  parity. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  just  dis- 
cussed,  which  are  the  principal  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  the  bill  also  provides 
for  the  following: 

First,  a  minimum  national  upland 
cotton  quota,  beginning  with  the  1961 
crop,  adequate  to  assure  a  stable  supply 
to  meet  world  needs,  but  not  less  than 
the  larger  of  10  million  bales  or  1  mil¬ 
lion  bales  less  than  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  exports. 

Second,  a  new  formula  for  computing 
extra  long  staple  cotton  marketing  , 
quotas,  beginning  with  1961,  which  I 
would  give  less  weight  to  carryover  than 
does  the  present  formula. 

Third,  use  of  a  3 -year  adjusted  yield, 
instead  of  a  5-year  yield,  in  converting 
national  cotton  marketing  quotas  into 
acreage  allotments. 

Fourth,  authority  to  use  the  previous 
year’s  allotments  as  a  base  in  making 
farm  cotton  acreage  allotments.  This 
method  could  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
if  he  found  that  it  would  facilitate  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  would  not  affect  the 
minimum  farm  allotment  provisions,  but 
would  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  methods  pre¬ 
scribed  by  sections  344  (f)  (2)  or  (6)  in 
allotting  the  remainder  of  the  county  al¬ 
lotment  after  the  minimum  farm  allot¬ 
ments  had  been  taken  care  of. 

Fifth,  retention  of  surrendered  cotton 
acreage  in  the  county  so  long  as  any  cot¬ 
ton  farmer  desires  it.  This  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  county  committee  from  sur¬ 
rendering  to  the  State  committee  al-  l 
lotted  acreage  which  had  been  surren-  ' 
dered  by  any  farmer  in  the  county,  so 
long  as  any  other  cotton  farmer  in  the 
county  desired  it. 

Sixth,  with  the  change  in  1961  from 
parity  to  average  market  price  as  a  basis 
for  cotton  price  support,  the  support 
price  for  upland  cotton  would  be  based 
on  the  average  designated  spot  market 
price  for  middling  inch  cotton  and  would 
be  applied  to  that  quality  of  cotton  with 
appropriate  adjustments  for  grade,  loca¬ 
tion,  and  other  factors.  Middling  seven- 
eighths  would  therefore  no  longer  be  the 
standard  grade. 

Seventh,  several  changes  would  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  minimum  price 
fixed  by  section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
ct  of  1949  for  the  sale  of  cotton  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  During 
each  of  the  marketing  years  applicable 
to  the  1959  and  1960  crops  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  directed  to  sell  upland  cot¬ 
ton  at  not  less  than  110  percent  of  the 
lower  of  the  two  levels  of  support  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  crop  marketed  in  that 
year.  This  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
market  price  from  rising  to  the  higher 
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support  level  and  giving  the  farmer  who 
had  chosen  the  larger  allotment  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  higher  support  level  as 
well.  Effective  with  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  for  the  1961  crop,  the 
minimum  resale  price  for  all  cotton 
would  be  increased  to  115  percent  of  the 
current  support  level,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges;  and  an  amount  of  cot¬ 
ton  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  and  ex¬ 
ports  exceed  the  national  marketing 
quota  would  be  exempted  from  these  re¬ 
sale  price  restrictions.  This  increase  in 
the  minimum  resale  price  would  tend  to 
encourage  the  trade  to  carry  the  inven¬ 
tory  needed  by  it,  rather  than  letting  the 
cotton  go  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Exemption  from  the  sales  price  re¬ 
striction  of  the  quantity  by  which  needs 
exceed  the  amount  to  be  produced  would 
tend  to  provide  a  continuous  stable  sup¬ 
ply  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  a  good  bill — 
it  is  the  best  bill  we  -can  obtain  under 
the  circumstances.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  it  promptly. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  offered  for  myself  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  identified  as 
6-30-58— A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  title: 

Title  IV — Wool 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  703  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“March  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“March  31,  1963.” 

<b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  704  of 
such  act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
proviso  contained  therein. 

(c)  Section  705  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  “In  addition  to  the  amounts  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  foregoing  sentence,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  further  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.” 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
modify  my  amendment  according  to  a 
further  amendment  which  I  now  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  new  language  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  blueprint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  follow¬ 
ing  modification  is  proposed : 

Title  IV — Wool  ^ 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  703  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“March  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “March  31.  1963.” 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  704  of 
such  act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  pro¬ 
viso  contained  therein. 

(c)  Section  705  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  “In  addition  to  the  amounts  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  foregoing  sentence,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
further  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  any  prior  announcement  of  the 


support  level,  no  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  through  payments  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  (beginning  with  the  marketing 
year  beginning  in  1959)  at  a  level  in  excess 
of  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  the  com¬ 
modity  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  market¬ 
ing  year,  if  the  Secretary  in  his  best  judg¬ 
ment  determines  that  the  expenditures  to  be 
made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  connection  with  payments  to  producers 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  wool  and 
mohair  marketed  during  such  marketing 
year  will  exceed  the  percent  of  gross  receipts 
specified  in  the  proviso  of  the  foregoing  sen¬ 
tence  for  the  calendar  year  ending  in  such 
marketing  year.  The  Secretary  when  de¬ 
termining  the  level  of  support  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  any 
marketing  year,  may  estimate  the  parity 
price  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  marketing 
year  and  the  parity  price  so  estimated  shall 
be  used  and  regarded  as  finaj  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  foregoing  sentence.” 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  with  respect  to  wool,  which  has 
been  in  operation  3  years  and  which  we 
are  now  seeking  to  extend,  provides  for 
an  incentive  program.  The  law  provided 
an  incentive  to  encourage  greater  pro¬ 
duction  of  wool  in  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  was  permitted  to  support 
wool  prices  up  to  110  percent  of  parity. 

In  effect  the  modifying  language  which 
I  have  offered  would  provide  a  ceiling 
of  85  percent  of  parity  on  wool  supports. 
The  present  situation  is  that  under  the 
program  the  payments  are  made  from 
the  receipts  from  70  percent  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  duties  on  wool.  The  Secretary 
under  the  act  could  support  wool  up  to 
110  percent  of  parity  if  there  were  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  available  from  the  tariff,  but 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  funds  avail¬ 
able  from  this  source.  In  effect,  the  top 
level  at  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  be  able  to  support  wool  in 
future  years,  or  for  the  duration  of  the 
act,  would  be  85  percent  of  parity,  un¬ 
less  the  Secretary  should  ask  for  addi¬ 
tional  funds  or  there  were  sufficient 
funds  available  from  the  tariff  receipts. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  At  the  outset  let  me 
thank  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  for  offering  the  wool  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill. 

Forty-seven  Senators  joined  me  in  the 
introduction  of  the  wool  bill,  S.  2861, 
w'hich  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  April  21 
last. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  names  of  the  Senators  who 
cosponsored  the  wool  bill  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  noint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
of  the  Senators  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  O’Mahoney,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bricker,  Mr.  Cape- 
hart,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Case  of 
South.  Dakota,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jenner, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Knowland,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr,  Martin  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Mc- 
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Namara,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Payne,  Mr. 
Potter,  Mr.  Revercomb,  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
Mr.  Schoeffel,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thye, 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr. 
Young. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Yotjng]  discussed  with  me 
the  provisions  of  his  amendment,  which, 
generally,  fixes  a  limit  of  85  percent  on 
the  payments  under  the  Wool  Act. 

I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with  that 
provision.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
1955  and  1956  marketing  years  the  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  act  equaled  106  percent 
of  parity.  The  payments  during  the 
1957  marketing  year  amounted  to  101 
percent  of  parity.  When  the  incentive 
payments  were  set  for  this  marketing 
year  last  fall  they  were  at  95  percent  of 
parity.  At  the  present  time,  if  the  in¬ 
centive  level  were  set  at  62  cents  a 
pound,  it  would  be  at  87  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wool  Act  expires 
after  payments  on  this  year’s  wool  clip. 
The  Wool  Act  must  be  extended  if  we 
are  to  keep  the  sheep  industry  safely  on 
the  road  to  recovery. 

Wool  occupies  a  unique  position-in  our 
agricultural  economy.  We  have  surplus 
supplies  of  every  agricultural  commodity 
save  and  except  wool  and  sugar.  We 
produce  less  than  half  of  our  domestic 
demand  for  wool  and  a  third  for  sugar. 
The  Sugar  Act,  in  my  opinion,  has  proved 
sound  and-equitable  for  both  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers. 

From  January  1,  1942,  to  January  1, 
1958,  the  sheep  population  of  the  United 
States  dropped  from  49,807,000  to 
27,300,000.  Our  country  has  grown 
fi’om  80  million  people  in  1880  to  172 
million,  yet  we  have  fewer  sheep  today 
than  we  had  in  1880. 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  wool  growers  of 
America  were  in  a  desperate  condition 
when  the  Wool  Act  was  put  on  the  books 
4  years  ago.  The  price-support  program 
of  loans  and  purchases  for  wool  at  90 
percent  of  parity  in  effect  prior  to  that 
time  had  proved  completely  ineffective. 
The  end  result  of  the  Government-sup¬ 
port  program  was  to  stockpile  domestic 
wool  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
while  foreign  producers  captured  the 
American  market  practically  in  its  en¬ 
tirety. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Wool  Act  has 
proved  to  be  as  fair  and  equitable  as  the 
Sugar  Act.  The  five  important  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Wool  Act  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Congress  declared  its  policy 
to  encourage  an  annual  production  of 
300  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool  in  order 
to  promote  the  general  economic  welfare 
and  to  protect  the  national  security. 

Second.  It  established  an  incentive 
price  to  encourage  larger  production. 

Third.  The  competitive  position  of 
wool  with  other  fibers  in  the  free  market 
is  not  affected  by  the  payments  au¬ 
thorized  to  growers  to  bring  their  income 
from  wool  up  tp  the  incentive  level. 

Fourth.  It  was  directed  that  not  to 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  accumulated 
totals  of  the  specific  duties  collected  on 
imports  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures 
beginning  January  1,  1953,  be  used  to 
finance  the  incentive  payments. 
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Fifth.  It  establised  a  self-help  feature. 

Mr.  President,  the  money  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  comes  from  the  tariff  receipts  on 
wool  imported  into  the  United  States. 
So  the  tariff  does  double  duty.  In  the 
first  place,  the  proceeds  from  the  tariff 
of  25  %  cents  a  pound  on  clean  wool  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  are  paid 
into  the  Treasury  as  customs  receipts, 
and  then  paid  to  the  producers  in  the 
United  States  as  an  incentive  for  in¬ 
creasing  their  production  of  wool.  So 
the  tariff  does  double  duty. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  his  amendment  are  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me.  I  discussed  the 
amendment  with  him  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

So  far  as  parity  is  concerned,  it  is 
true  that  during  the  first  2  years  of  the 
Wool  Act,  benefits  were  pair  on  the  basis 
of  106  percent  of  parity.  For  1957,  the 
rate  was  95  percent  of  parity,  and  the 
payments  at  the  present  time  are  on  the 
basis  of  87  percent  of  parity.  So,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  pointed  out,  if  the 
receipts  from  70  percent  of  the  specific 
duties  on  wool  were  insufficient  to  pay  in 
excess  of  85  percent  of  parity,  that  would 
be  the  limitation  under  the  Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  wool  bill  has 
worked  out  in  an  admirable  fashion. 
If  it  were  not  on  the  books,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  a  large  part  of  the  sheep 
industry  of  the  country  would  be  liqui¬ 
dated.  I  believe  that  since  wool  and 
sugar  are  the  only  two  commodities  the 
production  of  which  is  deficient  in  this 
country,  special  consderation  should  be 
given  to  them.  At  the  present  time  we 
produce  about  half  the  wool  consumed 
in  this  country.  So  it  seems  to  me  that, 
since  the  tariff  on  wool  has  been  de¬ 
creased  again  and  again,  and  the  cost  of 
production  has  gone  up,  which  amounts 
to  another  reduction  in  the  tariff,  it  is 
only  fair  and  equitable  to  use  the  tariff 
receipts  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
wool  industry. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  believe  it  is  a  sound  provision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
consider  the  amendment,  but  I  am  not 
able  to  accept  it  tonight.  I  can  give 
assurance  that  our  committee  studied 
the  wool  bill,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out, 
and  reported  it — but  not  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  So  far  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  concerned,  it  is  in  better  form  to¬ 
night  than  it  was  when  it  was  reported. 

Mi*.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  will  recall,  the  objection 
which  I  originally  had  to  the  wool  bill 
as  it  was  reported  by  our  committee  was 
that  the  bill  authorized  appropriations 
from  the  Treasury  in  any  amount  in 
order  to  pay  wool  growers  as  much  as 
110  percent  of  parity.  As  I  understand 
this  amendment  if  70  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  import  duties  on  wool  are 
sufficient  to  pay  110  percent  of  parity 
or  whatever  the  level  of  payments  may 


be,  that  amount  will  be  paid.  However, 
the  modified  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  provides  that,  should  the  maximum 
amount  of  import  duties  be  insufficient 
to  pay  the  wool  grower  as  much  as  85 
percent  of  parity  the  difference  would 
be  paid  from  the  Treasury. 

In  other  words  the  Treasury  would  be 
obliged  to  make  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  payments  and  70  percent  of  the 
tariff  receipts,  up  to  a  maximum  of  85 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  After  discussing  the 
issue  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  amendment  as  modified  repre¬ 
sents  a  fair  compromise. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  is  a  good  compro¬ 
mise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  far  as  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  concerned,  I  will  support  it,  but 
I  would  like  to  have  the  question  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
suggestion.  I  did  not  mean  to  press 
the  Senator  this  evening. 

In  my  judgment,  this  provision  would 
make  it  possible  to  support  wool  as  it 
has  been  supported  under  the  Wool  Act, 
and  not  exceed  85  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  amendment  as  presented  is  much 
better  than  that  originally  offered. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Before  I  yield,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  placing 
in  the  Record  the  names  of  all  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  wool  bill  which  is  now  on 
the  calendar,  and  which  I  am  offering 
as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 
The  first  sponsor  was  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett],  who  for  many 
years  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work, 
not  only  on  this  particular  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation,  but  on  wool  problems  generally. 
Many  of  the  other  47  sponsors  were 
working  on  these  programs  long  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  was  very  happy 
to  have  the  Senator  insert  the  names 
of  the  sponsors  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  wool 
bill  is  on  the  calendar,  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  farm  bill  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  from  the  other  body. 
However,  in  the  event  something  should 
happen  to  the  farm  bill  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol,  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  leadership  will  schedule  the 
wool  bill  now  on  the  calendar  for  con¬ 
sideration,  and  that  it  can  be  separately 
passed,  in  the  event  there  is  trouble  with 
the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  such 
a  request,  should  the  pending  bill  not 
become  a  law. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  wool  bill,  and  also  to  com¬ 


mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  proposing  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  bill  which 
is  before  us. 

The  wool  bill  should  have  been  enacted 
earlier  in  the  year.  It  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that, 
like  Public  Law  480,  it  would  be  acted 
upon  earlier,  and  that  we  would  not  have 
to  consider  it  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  session,  when  we  are  extremely  busy 
with  appropriation  bills  and  many  legis¬ 
lative  bills. 

I  join  my  friend  from  North  Dakota  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  as  one  who  has  endeavored  to 
bring  about  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  be  an  inducement  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  wool,  or  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  sheep  on  the  range.  ' 

Wyoming  is  a  great  sheep  growing 
State.  Many  sheep  are  grazed  there  be¬ 
cause  the  area  is  suited  to  sheep  rais¬ 
ing.  But  at  present  a  herdsman  cannot 
be  obtained  to  follow  a  flock  of  sheep 
unless  he  is  paid  a  wage  which  is  so 
extremely  out  of  line  that  the  ordinary 
rancher  cannot  afford  to  pay  it  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  sheep  business.  That  was 
the  reason  for  this  particular  type  of 
legislation.  It  was  necessary  if  we  were 
to  pei'suade  ranchers  to  continue  in  the 
sheep  business.  I  believe  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  Minnesota  that 
it  is  true  that  Wyoming  is  the  greatest 
wool  producing  State  in  the  Union,  save 
the  State  of  Texas.  But  we  are  en¬ 
countering  much  difficulty  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wool  in  our  State  by  reason  of  the, 
fact  that  labor  costs  have  risen  to  a  great 
extent.  Whereas  10  or  12  years  ago  it 
was  possible  to  hire  a  sheep  herder  for 
$150  a  month,  today  it  requires  about 
$300  a  month  to  obtain  a  good  herder; 
and  all  other  costs  have  risen  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  if  it  is  not  true 
that  we  import  from  50  to  65  percent  of 
our  wool  requirements  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes.  Our  importa¬ 
tions  at  the  present  time  are  a  little  less 
than  half  of  our  consumption.  We  pro¬ 
duce  a  little  less  than  half  of  what  we 
consume  at  the  present  time.  It  is  true 
that  foreign  wools  can  be  produced  much 
more  cheaply  than  domestic  wools,  so  it 
is  quite  difficult  for  us  to  sell  our  wool  in 
competition  with  Australian  wool,  which 
is  imported  into  this  country  at  a  lower 
rate  than  we  can  possibly  produce  it. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG,  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  handling  of  sheep  is 
a  highly  skilled  type  of  farming  opera¬ 
tion. 

At  lambing  time  it  is  necessary  to  have 
skilled  help,  or  the  losses  are  extremely 
heavy.  When  it  comes  to  shearing,  that 
involves  a  skilled  operation.  It  is  not 
possible  merely  to  hire  any  man  who  is 
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standing  on  a  street  comer  to  do  that 
kind  of  work  and  expect  proper  care  to 
be  given  to  the  flock.  Therefore,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  pass  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  with  respect  to  wool.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  sufficient  wool  production. 
It  is  vital  to  our  national  defense,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  we  become  embroiled  in  a  war. 
Certainly,  we  must  have  sufficient  wool 
in  time  of  war.  That  was  shown  by  our 
experiences  in  World  War  II.  It  would 
be  evident  again,  regardless  of  whether 
we  were  in  an  atomic  age.  Wool  must  be 
available  if  we  are  engaged  in  war. 

.  Therefore, jt  is  a  double  necessity  that 
we  maintain  the  flocks  of  sheep  through¬ 
out  our  land.  We  will  not  have  sufficient 
wool  in  competition  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  unless  we  set  up  an  incen¬ 
tive  program,  such  as  is  embodied  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MundtL  It  is  an  amendment  which 
will  take  the  place  of  the  bill  already  on 
the  calendar. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
North  Dakota  that  there  is  never  a  time 
when  farm  subjects  are  discussed  that 
we  do  not  find  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett]  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  They  are  men  who 
know  the  farm  subject  and  the  farm 
problem,  and  they  are  looking  after  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  rancher. 

I  merely  wish  to  add  my  word  of  ap¬ 
preciation.  I  see  on  the  floor  also  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 
What  I  have  said  is  equally  true  with  re¬ 
spect  to  him,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Standing  at  his  side  is  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisL  They  have 
been  endeavoring  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  from  the  very  first  day 
•this  session  convened.  It  is  almost  9 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  they  are  still 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  I  were  a  sheep  herder 
I  would  be  in  bed  by  this  time. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  jwould  be  in 
bed  if  he  were  a  sheep  herder.  Yet  here 
he  is  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
sheep  herder. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  Carl  J.  Nadasdy,  general  manager  of 
the  Wool  Growers  Association.  It  is  a 
very  informative  letter  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  to  have  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wool  Growers  Association, 

'  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  18,  1958. 
Senator  Edward  J,  Thye, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Thye:  Congress  will  prob¬ 
ably  adjourn  in  about  3  weeks.  No  action 
has  been  taken  by  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  on  extension  of  the  National  Wool 
Act.  However,  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  are  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  It  is  becoming 


more  obvious  to  us  every  day  that  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  Wool  Act  Extension  at  this 
time  is  election  year  politics. 

If  this  act  is  allowed  to  expire,  both  the 
support  program  for  wool  and  the  lamb  and 
wool  promotion  program  will  die.  We  cannot 
long  survive  under  these  conditions.  As  you 
know,  wool  is  completely  different  from  other 
agricultural  commodities  because  it  is  in 
short  supply  rather  than  in  surplus.  The 
wool  support  program  is  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  not  to  decrease  or  control  production. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  interest  de¬ 
veloped  in  sheep  raising,  but,  as  yet,  we  have 
not  reached  the  wool  production  goal  setup 
in  the  Wool  Act. 

Wool  growers  all  over  the  Nation  have 
placed  their  wholehearted  trust  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  maintain  an  equitable  and  stable 
program  for  wool.  Many  of  these  people 
depend  upon  their  sheep  for  a  large  part 
of  their  income.  It  does  not  seem  fair  to 
play  politics  with  the  very  livelihood  of  wool 
growers.  The  production  of  sheep  is  entirely 
different  from  raising  of  crops.  A  wool 
grower  has  a  big  investment  in  animals, 
special  fencing,  feed  and  equipment.  It  is 
not  possible  for  him  to  merely  go  out  of  the 
sheep  business  or  switch  to  another  crop 
without  taking  a  major  loss. 

We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  passing  a  piece  of  legislation 
for  one  commodity  alone,  but  this  is  an 
extension  of  an  act  already  in  effect  and 
functioning  extremely  well. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  bill  for  Wool  Act 
Extension  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 
You  have  been  a  good  friend  of  ours  and 
we  are  deeply  grateful.  Now,  more  than 
ever  before,  we  sincerely  need  your  strong 
help  in  getting  action  on  this  bill.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  only  possible  chance  of 
success  for  the  Wool  Act  is  to  have  it  voted 
on  as  a  separate  bill  and  not  as  part  of  a 
general  overall  farm  program.  We  don’t 
want  to  be  tacked-on  to  another  legislative 
action  to  enhance  that  bill’s  appearance. 

The  National  Wool  Act  can  stand  on  its 
own  two  feet  as  an  excellent  and  well-devised 
program  for  our  commodity.  On  behalf  of 
our  organization  we  earnestly  hope  that  you 
will  take  immediate  action  to  see  that  the 
Wool  Act  Extension  is  considered  before  ad¬ 
journment.  Our  growers  will  be  watching 
with  anxious  and  hopeful  eyes  for  speedy 
passage. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Carl  J.  Nadasdy, 
General  Manager. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Inasmuch  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Wyoming  grows 
a  large  number  of  the  sheep,  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  287,224  people 
participated  under  the  Wool  Act  during 
the  past  3  years  and  received  payments 
under  the  Wool  Act.  Eighty  percent  of 
those  people  ran  less  than  50  head  of 
sheep.  Eighteen  percent  ran  from  50  to 
600  head  of  sheep.  Two  and  four -tenths 
percent  ran  more  than  a  thousand  head 
of  sheep.  One-half  of  1  percent  ran 
more  than  2,500  head  of  sheep.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Wool  Act  is  operating  for  the 
benefit  of  a  tremendously  large  number 
of  small  growers  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  80  percent  of  all 
the  growers  receiving  benefits  under  the 
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Wool  Act  ran  less  than  50  head  of  sheep, 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  to  hear  all  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  remarks.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  in  offering  the  amendment.  I 
know  the  Senator’s  interest  in  this  in¬ 
dustry.  I  likewise  would  like  to  voice  my 
own  opinion  that  wool  is  one  of  the 
strategic  commodities  which  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  sufficient  quantities  in  our 
country  to  meet  our  domestic  needs. 
The  Wool  Act  has  proved  of  immeasur¬ 
able  help  in  my  State.  Without  it  the 
industry  would  have  gone  down  the 
drain,  to  use  a  colloquialism.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  telegrams  urging  action  to 
extend  the  Wool  Act.  Earlier  I  received 
telegrams  enlisting  my  assistance  in 
support  of  the  wool  bill  which  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record,  a 
series  of  telegrams  in  support  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Wool  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Carson  City,  Nev„  July  22, 1958. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible,  ' 

Senator  for  Nevada, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Nevada  woolgrowers  unanimously  are  in 
favor  of  support  of  extension  of  the  Wool 
Act  as  a  protection  to  one  of  our  basic  in¬ 
dustries.  I  concur  with  them  that  exten¬ 
sion  is  essential.  Please  file  copies  of  this 
telegram  with  committee. 

Regards. 

Charles  H.  Russell, 

Governor. 

Elko,  Nev.,  July  21, 1958. 

Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  have  been  urged  by  the  sheepman  to  con¬ 
tact  you  regarding  action  to  review  the  Wool 
Act  before  adjournment  of  Congress.  Your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  steep  industry  at  this 
time  will  be  gratefully  remembered. 

Celso  Madarieta. 

Reno,  Nev.,  July  21,  1958. 
Senator  Alan  Bible, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Wool  bill  is  extremely  important  to  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  Western  States  we 
would  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  to  see 
to  it  that  this  bill  passes  through  this  pres¬ 
ent  session  of  Congress.  Time  is  short.  Due 
to  influex  of  imported  manufactured  goods 
and  high  operating  cost  incentive  help  is 
necessary. 

Wheeler  Sheep  Co. 

Reg  Meaker. 

Spring  Valley,  Nev.,  July  21,  1958. 
Senator  Alan  Bible, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  Please  make  every 
effort  to  get  National  Wool  Act  extended  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Yours  truly, 

Henroid  Land  &  Livestock  Co. 

Lawrence  Henroid. 
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Elko,  Nev.,  July  21,  1958. 

Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Have  been  advised  that  the  wool  bill 
might  not  be  passed  before  adjournment  of 
Congress.  As  you  are  aware  this  wool  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  industry 
therefore  would  appreciate  your  immediate 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  wool  bill. 

Blue  Dick  Sheep  Co. 
Domingo  CalzAcorta. 

Yerington,  Nev.,  July  22,  1958. 
Senator  Alan  Bible, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  immediate  action  for  renewal  of 
the  Wool  Act. 

F.  M.  Fulstone,  Inc. 

F.  M.  Fulstone,  Jr. 
Roberts  Sheep  Co. 

Yerington,  Nev.,  July  22, 1958. 
Senator  Alan  Bible, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Assurances  here  passage  of  National  Wool 
Act  before  August  adjournment  would 
greatly  benefit  woolgrowers  of  Nevada.  Urge 
your  best  efforts  for  such  legislation. 

Kind  personal  regards, 

Fred  Strosnider. 


Ely,  Nev.,  July  22, 1958. 
Senator  Alan  Bible, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Will  appreciate  your  making  every  effort  to 
secure  passage  of  the  National  Wool  Act.  The 
future  of  the  wool  industry  in  Nevada  is  at 
stake.  It  can  mean  the  difference  between 
operating  at  a  loss  and  a  small  profit.  With¬ 
out  the  passage  of  this  legislation  it  would  no 
doubt  mean  much  further  liquidation  in  the 
sheep  industry,  as  was  the  case  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act.  I  would  appreciate  very 
much  your  efforts  in  getting  this  bill  put 
through. 

Daniel  B.  Clark. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  C.  W.  Jackson,  public 
relations  director  of  the  National 
Grange,  who  summed  up  the  feelings 
of  his  organization  on  the  wool  bill  as 
follows: 

During  a  short  period  of  3  years  it  has 
halted  the  liquidation  of  flocks,  developed 
a  strong  demand  for  breeding  stock,  in¬ 
creased  producer  income,  reduced  Govern¬ 
ment  cost,  eliminated  Government  wool 
purchases  and  stocks  previously  acquired, 
returned  wool  market  responsibilities  to  pri¬ 
vate  trade,  encouraged  quality  production 
and  improved  marketing  procedures,  and  has 
provided  producers  with  a  self-financed 
mechanism  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
wool  and  lamb. 

That  expresses  my  sentiments,  and  I 
believe  it  expresses  also  the  sentiments 
of  the  wool  industry  of  the  State  of 
Nevada.  I  am  very  happy  to  associate 
myself  with  the  amendment  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  to  the  pending  farm  bill  would 
extend  the  present  Wool  Act  4  years  be¬ 
yond  its  present  expiration  date  of 
March  31,  1959.  The  provisions  and 
even  the  wording  of  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  are  exactly  the  same  with  the 
exception  I  have  discussed  as  the  wool 
bill  approved  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by  a 


unanimous  vote.  That  bill  is  now  pend¬ 
ing  on  the  calendar.  My  purpose  in 
offering  it  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
is  to  expedite  its  approval  by  Congress. 

The  sheep  and  wool  production  in  the 
United  States  had  dropped  steadily  over 
a  long  period  of  years  just  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  present  Wool  Act  ap¬ 
proximately  4  years  ago.  The  sheep 
population  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  had  reached  the  lowest  level  in  70 
years.  Wool  is  a  deficit  commodity. 
Even  now  during  peacetime,  we  import 
far  more  than  we  produce.  In  time  of 
war  wool  is  one  of  the  most  essential  of 
all  farm  commodities. 

Because  of  the  need  to  increase  the 
production  of  this  highly  essential  com¬ 
modity  the  Congress  approved  the 
present  Wool  Act  providing  a  new  type 
of  price-support  program.  Previously, 
we  had  90-percent  supports  for  wool  but 
this  program  did  not  prevent  a  steady 
decline  in  production  necessary  to  meet 
the  bare  minimum  needs  of  this  country 
of  this  very  vital  strategic  war  material. 

The  program  has  worked  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  Government  no  longer 
holds  any  stock  of  wool  and  the  cost  of 
the-  program  has  been  considerably  less 
than  the  previous  one. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  great  many  years 
wool  production  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
gan  to  increase.  According  to  the  release 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
February  14  of  this  year  stock  sheep  and 
lambs  on  ranches  on  January  1  were 
estimated  at  27,390,000  head  or  3  percent 
more  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest 
inventory  number  since  January  1,  1953. 
Ewe  lamb  numbers  increased  sharply  to 
4,347,000 — a  gain  of  16  percent  froih  a 
year  earlier  and  reached  the  highest  level 
since  January  1,  1952. 

The  retention  of  ewe  lambs  indicates 
that  the  present  wool  program  is  en¬ 
couraging  growers  to  expand  their  sheep 
and  wool  production  operations  as  range 
and  forest  conditions  permit  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  intent  of  the  act.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  major  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  4  years  ago 
was  based  on  the  need  for  increasing  this 
strategic  war  material. 

Increases  in  sheep  and  wool  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  only  gradual.  It  takes  time 
to  hold  back  more  ewe  lambs  and  to  get 
those  lambs  into  production.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  underway  as 
a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  is  very  gratifying.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  the  growers  under  this 
incentive  plan  program  did  not  get  their 
first  payments  until  the  summer  of  1956. 
Furthermore,  severe  drought  conditions 
prevailed  in  Texas  and  other  important 
sheep-producing  .areas  during  the  first 
years  of  the  program. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  gains  toward 
increased  production  already  underway 
and  to  save  those  ewe  lambs  that  are  now 
reaching  market  "weight  and  condition 
from  going  to  slaughter  this  summer  and 
fall,  continuation  of  the  program  under 
the  National  Wool  flct  of  1954  must  be 
announced  in  the  very  near  future. 
Without  the  assurance  of  continuation 
of  an  incentive  price,  many  producers 
will  not  have  the  confidence  to  retain 
their  ewe  lambs  for  breeding  stock  or 


probably  stay  in  the  sheep  business  at  all. 

The  Wool  Act  expires  March  31  of  next 
year.  Unless  Congress  acts  to  continue 
this  program  before  we  adjourn,  the 
major  objectives  of  the  original  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  largely  lost  and,  in  addition, 
we  will  be  doing  severe  injury  to  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  the  Na¬ 
tion.  There  are  a  few  so-called  large 
sheep-ranch  operations.  However,  most 
of  the  wool  produced  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  very  small  farms.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  sheep  on  United  States 
farms  is  only  seven.  Sheep  production 
fits  very  well  into  diversified  small  fam¬ 
ily-type  farming  operations.  In  continu¬ 
ing  this  program  we  are  taking  a  positive 
step  toward  helping  maintain  the  smaller 
farmers  of  America  and  in  making  pos¬ 
sible  the  production  of  a  strategic  com¬ 
modity. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more 
effective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
serve  notice  on  the  Senate  that  this  will 
be  a  long  speech.  I  apologize  because  I 
realize  the  hour  is  late.  However,  I  feel 
very,  very  deeply  about  this  measure.  It 
drastically  affects  the  farmers  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  most  severely  and  seriously 
affects  the  farmers  of  America.  There¬ 
fore,  I  feel  it  is  essential  that  I  make 
this  speech,  although  I  recognize  the 
hour  is  late  and  I  recognize  the  serious 
inconvenience  which,  unfortunately,  it 
causes  my  colleagues  and  the  very  fine 
and  efficient  employees  of  the  Senate. 

We  are  being  asked  in  the  bill  before 
us  to  reverse  a  basic  fundamental  of 
the  Federal  farm  program.  The  bill  cov¬ 
ers  only  cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  feed 
grains.  For  all  these  commodities,  the 
parity  concept  would  be  abandoned,  and 
the  concept  of  parity  farm  income  and 
parity  prices  cannot  be  maintained  for 
other  commodities  if  it  is  abandoned 
for  three  of  the  traditional  basics  and  for 
the  feed  grain  complex  which  make  up 
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so  large  a  share  of  the  total  farm  in¬ 
come. 

The  bill  makes  a  fundamental  turn 
toward  abandoning  the  principle  that, 
because  of  their  weak  bargaining  power 
in  the  market,  farmers  need  and  in  fair¬ 
ness  deserve  to  have  help  through  Fed¬ 
eral  farm  programs  to  strengthen  their 
bargaining  position.  It  makes  a  funda¬ 
mental  turn  away  from  enabling  farmers 
to  maintain  fair  prices  if  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  by  keeping  supplies  in 
reasonable  balance  with  demand. 

This  is  the  key  to  any  farm  program 
which  is  intended  to  work.  We  simply 
must  recognize  that  farm  production 
must  be  brought  into  balance  with  the 
demand  for  farm  products.  The  fact  is 
that  the  demand  for  most  farm  products 
is  very  inelastic.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  if  production  exceeds  demand  by 
just  a  little  bit,  the  price  drops  very,  very 
greatly.  This  is  an  absolute  essential  of 
farm  economics.  I  think  it  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  must  be  appreciated. 

I  think  that  to  see  how  unjust  it  is  to 
expect  a  farmer  to  produce  an  unlimited 
amount,  with  no  restraint  or  no  restric¬ 
tion,  one  has  only  to  compare  farm  eco¬ 
nomics  with  industrial  economics,  with 
retailing  economics,  and  with  labor 
economics. 

If  the  automobile  industry  were 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  we  place  the 
farm  industry,  General  Motors  would  be 
required  to  operate  full  tilt,  24  hours  a 
day,  7  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  to 
keep  its  assembly  lines  rolling  and  turn¬ 
ing  out  as  many  cars  as  possible,  piling 
them  up,  and  letting  the  consumer  come 
forward  and  bid.  Obviously,  on  that 
basis,  General  Motors  would  not  stay  in 
business  a  month.  Probably  it  would  not 
stay  in  business  even  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  steel  industry  is  another  example. 
I  think  if  anything  should  be  clear  to  the 
American  people,  it  is  that  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  restricts  its  production  and  tai¬ 
lors  its  production  to  demand.  The  steel 
industry,  like  the  automobile  industry, 
establishes  its  prices  according  to  what 
it  considers  to  be  a  fair  price  based  on  the 
costs. 

This  is  not  true  only  of  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  the  automobile  industry,  and  big 
industries  generally.  It  is  also  true  of 
virtually  every  merchant  and  every 
storekeeper  in  the  Nation,  whether  they 
are  located  in  Georgia,  Nebraska,  Wis¬ 
consin,  New  York,  or  California.  The 
fact  is  that  unless  merchants  are  con¬ 
templating  going  out  of  business,  they 
limit  their  sales  to  the  amounts  they 
can  sell  for  a  fair  price.  That  price 
must  cover  what  they  pay  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  sell  and  their  costs  of 
operation.  Unless  they  receive  that 
price,  they  do  not  stay  in  business  long. 

Like  many  other  Senators,  I,  myself, 
have  been  in  business.  In  our  business, 
we  always  fixed  the  price  at  which  we 
sold  on  the  basis  of  our  costs.  We  had 
to,  if  we  wished  to  stay  in  business  very 
long. 

In  that  business  some  of  the  competi¬ 
tors  do  not  have  a  cost  analysis  system 
and  do  not  limit  their  sales  to  the 
amounts  they  can  sell  for  a  fair  price; 
and  the  result  is  that  they  do  not  stay 
in  business  long. 


Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  about 
50  or  60  years  ago  in  most  cases  labor 
did  not  limit  its  production,  there  was 
no  limitation  on  hours  of  labor  and 
production  was  not  limited  to  the 
amounts  which  could  be  produced  by 
labor  which  was  paid  fair  wages  and 
fair  salaries,  and  which  then  could  be 
sold  at  a  profit. 

Of  course,  under  the  labor  laws  passed 
in  the  1930’s,  organized  labor  developed 
the  power,  the  strength,  and  the  ability 
to  limit  what  it  produced  to  what  it 
could  produce  when  it  was  paid  a  fail- 
wage  or  a  fair  salary.  Of  course,  the 
result  of  that  process  has  been  that  the 
income  of  labor  has  increased,  the  in¬ 
come  of  business  has  increased,  and  the 
income  of  manufacturing  groups  and 
industries  has  increased.  But  the  in¬ 
come  of  farmers  has  dropped  steadily. 
I  believe  this  factor  is  so  important  in 
connection  with  our  consideration  of 
the  pending  measure  that  every  Senator 
and  every  farm  economist  should  reflect 
on  it  at  great  length. 

The  pending  bill  represents  a  major 
shift  from  the  concept  that  we  have 
followed  for  one-quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  bill  would  take  us  back  to  the 
concept  that  farmers  should  be  left  de¬ 
fenseless  and  without  effective  bargain¬ 
ing  power — in  a  market  situation  domi¬ 
nated  by  big  business,  big  finance,  and 
big  labor.  The  fact  is  that  the  farmer, 
almost  alone  in  our  economy,  does  not 
have  any '  bargaining  power.  When  he 
comes  to  market  with  his  produce,  he 
asks,  “What  am  I  bid?”  And  when  he 
goes  to  market  to  buy  what  he  needs, 
hb  asks,  “What  price  do  I  have  to  pay?” 
He  is  unable  to  influence  in  any  way  the 
prices  he  pays  for  the  things  he  buys; 
and  he  is  the  only  one  in  the  economy, 
or  substantially  the  only  one,  who  has 
such  weak  bargaining  power. 

This  drastic  shift  in  policy  would  be 
applied  to  com  and  feed  grains  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
proposed  program.  The  full  return  to 
an  unprotected  system  of  pricing  would 
be  delayed  for  cotton  and  rice  until 
1961. 

This  bill  may  be  interpreted  in  either 
of  two  ways. 

If  it  is  to  be  interpreted  literally,  we 
must  regard  it  as  a  transitional  step 
toward  a  scheme  under  which  farm 
prices  will  float  ever  downward.  That 
is  the  only  possible  meaning  of  a  policy 
of  setting  a  “support  level”  that  will  be 
10  percent  below  the  average  market 
prices  of  the  preceding  3  years.  This  is 
not  “support”.  At  best,  it  is  a  leaky 
parachute,  which  can  travel  in  only  one 
direction — down — until  it  hits  rock  bot¬ 
tom.  And  a  parachute  that  will  permit 
farm  prices  to  decline  by  10  percent  a 
year  of  the  preceding  3  years’  prices  is  a 
leaky  one,  indeed.  Ten  percent  a  year  is 
a  frightfully  dangerous  rate  of  descent. 
It  is  doubtful  that  it  would  be  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  unadorned  suicide  leap  out 
the  window  for  our  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy.  But  even  the  most  optimistic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the ’bill — which  can  be 
made  only  by  ignoring  the  clear  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  language  concerning  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  “supports”  at  90  percent 
of  the  preceding  3  years’  prices — shows 


that  it  represents  a  devastating  defeat 
of  the  principle  of  parity  price  support 
in  farm  policy. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
peculiar,  and  perhaps  it  is  most  clever 
and  adroit,  that  the  provision  regarding 
90  percent  of  the  preceding  3  years’ 
prices  has  been  hit  upon.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  many  persons — both  those  on  the 
farms  and  those  off  the  farms — will  be 
deceived  into  believing  that  that  provi¬ 
sion  means  90  percent  of  parity.  But,  of 
course,  any  careful  reading  of  the  bill 
shows  that  it  will  mean  far  from  90 
percent  of  parity.  In  some  cases  it  will 
mean  90  percent  of  70  percent  of  parity, 
and  then  90  percent  of  60  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  and  then  down,  down,  down.  Even  if 
it  is  assumed  that  supports  10  percent  be¬ 
low  recent  average  prices  are  not  the 
ultimate  supports  intended  by  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  bill  abandons  completely  the 
parity  concept,  and  substitutes  support 
floors  expressed  in  dollars-and-cents 
terms  that  provide  no  protection  for 
farmers  against  the  erosive  effects  of 
inflation. 

That  point  was  brought  out  very  well 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Symington],  who  is  such  a 
keen  student  of  agricultural  economics, 
is  such  a  tremendously  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  has  been  so  great  a 
champion  of  the  family  farmer,  includ¬ 
ing  the  dairy  farmer. 

The  pending  bill  immediately  aban¬ 
dons  parity  as  a  measuring  stick  for 
farm  price  floors.  For  cotton,  it  fixes  a 
support  rate  at  30  cents  per  pound  for 
middling  1-inch  cotton — which  is  only 
26  cents  for  the  present  official  grade, 
and  only  about  70  percent  of  parity. 
For  corn  it  fixes  a  support  floor  at  only 
$1.10  per  bushel — about  63  percent  of 
parity.  For  the  other  feed  grains,  it 
fixes  support  floors  related  to  com 
priced  at  $1.10  per  bushel.  For  rice,  it 
fixes  a  support  floor  of  $4  per  hundred 
pounds — only  about  70  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  stating  that  the 
pending  bill  will  set  fixed  price  levels. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  such,  if  we  in¬ 
terpret  those  price  levels  in  terms  of 
parity  percentages,  the  bill  really  will 
set  fixed  percentages  of  parity. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  the  bill  is 
being  supported  by  the  administration 
and  is  being  vigorously  supported  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who,  only  2 
years  ago,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  condemned  fixed  price  sup¬ 
ports?  At  that  time  he  wanted  flexi¬ 
bility;  he  wanted  as  much  flexibility  as 
is  demonstrated  by  a  rock  and  roll 
artist.  But  now  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  wants  to  have  fixed  prices. 

I  grant  that  the  prices,  as  he  would 
have  them  fixed,  would  be  fixed  too  low; 
but  that  was  to  be  expected,  in  view  of 
the  economic  philosophy  which  has 
emanated  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  may  say  that  the 
flexible  supports  the  Secretary  favored 
were  flexible  in  only  one  direction, 
namely,  downward. 

I  undex-stand  that  at  a  recent  press 
conference  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  indicated  that  he  is  not  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  these  fixed  prices;  I  under¬ 
stand  that  he  now  has  indicated  that  he 
is  not  satisfied,  because  they  may  not 
be  low  enough.  He  thinks  they  should 
be  lower. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  very  clear  ma¬ 
neuver  is  underway.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  saying  that  it  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  will  accept  the  floors  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill — such  as  $4  for  rice 
and  30  cents  for  cotton  and  $1.10  for 
corn.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  it  will  accept  them.  In  other  words, 
we  have  been  assured  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  the  President  will 
not  veto  the  bill  if  it  provides  for  such 
fixed  prices. 

But  since  that  acceptance  violates 
every  commitment  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  made  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  in  terms  of  the  positive  program  of 
the  administration,  or  at  least  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  program  of'  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  agi'iculture,  now  we 
are  told  that,  although  the  Department 
accepts  these  particular  price  levels,  it 
believes  that  the  bill  would  be  even  bet¬ 
ter  if  it  permitted  prices  t  to  be  lowered 
even  more,  and  if  the  bill  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  any  floors. 

Mr.  McLain,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — as  I  shall  state  in  the 
course  of  my  subsequent  remarks  on  the 
bill — said  the  Department  would  prefer 
to  have  no  price  floors  provided  by  the 
bill.  He  also  said  that  once  this  bill  is 
enacted,  the  Department  will  give  the 
same  treatment  to  tobacco  and  to  wheat. 
So  there  is  more  in  the  offing. 

I  have  also  been  told  that  although  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  accepts 
Senate  bill  4071,  and  although  we  have 
been  assured  that  the  President  will  sign 
it,  and  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  and  is 
enacted  into  law  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  not  be  angry,  but  will  be  able 
“to  live  with  it,”  the  Department’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  also  say  that,  really,  the  bill 
is  sponsored  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau. 

So  we  notice  that  the  administration 
and  the  Department  have  two  or  three 
escape  hatches.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
say  the  bill  is  “acceptable”  or  that  they 
can  “live  with  it.”  Next,  they  say  that 
the  principles  on  which  the  bill  is  based 
do  not  represent  the  principles  of  the 
administration,  but  that  essentially  they 
are  the  recommendations  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau. 

In  case  somebody  points  out,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  pointing  out, 
that  this  bill  repudiates  the  commit¬ 
ments  of  the  Congress  in  the  act  of  1938, 
that  this  bill  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
agricultural  policy,  and  the  greatest 
single  reversal  since  1933,  that  is  just  a 
nice  way  of  letting  the  administration 


say,  “Oh,  we  didn’t  do  it.  We  didn’t  do 
that.  A  Democratic  Congress  did  that.” 
If  it  does  not  go  over  in  some  areas  where 
there  is  a  strong  Democratic  majority, 
they  are  going  to  say,  “We  didn’t  do  this. 
We  only  accepted  it.  It  was  all  we  could 
get.  It  was  the  American  Farm  Bureau.” 
So  everybody  is  going  to  be  a  scapegoat 
while  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gets 
its  way. 

I  appreciate  the  action  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  being  so  generous  with 
his  time  as  to  yield  to  me  for  these  ob¬ 
servations,  but  I  predicted  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  in  the  debate  of  1954,  that  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  administration  was  not 
flexible  price  supports,  that  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  administration  was  not  100 
percent  in  the  market  place,  but  that  the 
objective  of  the  administration  was  no 
price  supports,  or,  at  best  flexibility 
from  zero  to  90,  with  emphasis  on  the 
zero. 

I  must  say  I  do  not  think  I  shall  have 
to  wait  to  be  many  years  or  many  months 
older  before  that  objective  will  be  made 
plain  for  all  to  see — the  great  plan  of 
the  Department  to  scuttle  the  price- 
support  program,  the  premeditated  plan 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  do 
away  with  the  production  controls  which 
are  necessary  for  an  effective  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  That  plan  will  be  unfolded  in 
its  ugly  nakedness  for  all  to  see. 

It  is  being  unfolded.  We  are  getting 
a  strip  tease  now.  This  is  merely  a  little 
teaser.  Just  wait  until  the  full  act  comes 
on  for  the  boys  in  the  back  room.  That 
is  what  is  going  to  happen.  This  is  only 
the  beginning.  We  have  had  a  fore¬ 
warning  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Marvin  McLain,  a  very 
fine  man,  who  has  told  us  this  bill  has 
weaknesses,  that  it  goes  too  far  in  pro¬ 
viding  price  floors,  but  that  it  was  the 
best  that  could  be  gotten  out  of  com¬ 
mittee,  but  he  has  more  to  offer  next 
time  for  wheat  and  tobacco. 

So  let  me  assure  my  colleagues,  as  they 
read  the  Record  tomorrow,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  boobytrap  for  everyone — not  a 
prize,  but  a  boobytrap.  Right  now  only 
a  few  are  getting  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  I  think  this  strip  tease  has  gone 
too  far.  In  fact,  I  think  the  strip  tease 
has  gone  so  far  that,  to  carry  the  analogy 
further,  it  is  about  time  to  raid  it.  I 
think  it  is  fantastic  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  say  they  are  ac¬ 
cepting  this  bill  with  reluctance,  when 
its  program  has  constantly  been  to  drive 
down  farm  prices.  Certainly  the  effect 
of  this  bill  will  be  to  drive  down  drasti¬ 
cally  the  prices  of  corn,  cotton,  and  rice. 
Of  course,  the  effect  on  dairy  products 
and  meat  products  is  going  to  be  most 
unfortunate  and  most  serious. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  feed  grain 
amendment  in  this  bill  for  the  first  time 
considers  the  average  price  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  for  3  years,  and  in  order  to 
sort  of  trick  the  people,  because  they 
have  automatic  reflexes,  it  is  said  90 
percent  of  the  average  price  in  the  mar¬ 


ket  place  will  be  taken,  and  that  will  be 
the  price-support  level.  That  part  of 
the  bill  has  been  justified  in  ppblic 
print  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  there 
is  no  need  for  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  dairy  products.  The  spokesmen  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  say  that 
if  there  is  cheap  feed,  there  is  really  no 
need  for  a  fair  and  a  decent  price  for 
dairy  products,  because  if  there  is  cheap 
feed,  farmers  will  be  able  to  supply  feed 
required  for  a  dairy  herd,  so  they  can 
afford  to  take  a  cheaper  price  for  dairy 
products. 

While  that  has  been  the  justification 
which  has  appeared  in  public  print  and 
has  appeared  in  many  journals,  I  may 
say  that,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Department  witnesses  were  asked 
whether  cheap  feed  would  not  ultimately 
result  in  cheaper  beef  and  cheaper  hogs 
for  the  farmers,  they  said  “Yes.” 

The  record  is  filled  with  testimony,  in 
hearing  after  hearing  on  agricultural 
policy,  that  when  the  prices  of  feed 
grains  are  reduced,  two  things  happen. 
The  prices  of  cattle  and  swine  are-re¬ 
duced,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
prices  of  fowl  to  decrease — chickens, 
turkeys,  and  ducks.  The  record  also 
shows  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase 
production.  These  are  not  statements 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota; 
that  was  the  testimony  brought  out  in 
hearing  after  hearing  held  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
which  traveled  from  one  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  to  the  other.  We  went  all  over  the 
country  and  held  hearings.  I  believe 
that  was  in  1955.  One  hearing  was  held 
in  Brookings,  S.  Dak.;  one  was  held  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  one  was  held  in 
Oklahoma ;  one  in  South  Carolina.  Hear¬ 
ings  were  held  everywhere.  In  all  the 
hearings,  witnesses  testified  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  economic  law  in  agriculture 
that  cheap  feed  means  cheap  beef ;  when 
we  have  cheap  feed  and  cheap  beef,  we 
have  a  cheap  agriculture. 

I  warn  my  colleagues  that  once  we 
start  with  cheap  agricultural  prices  in  a 
high  economy,  we  are  in  trouble.  The 
cost  indexes  show  that  consumers  pay 
high  prices  and  farmers  receive  low 
prices.  Now  the  Senate  has  a  bill  before 
it  which  has  as  its  primary  objective 
maximum  production  at  cheap  prices; 
unlimited  production  at  cheap  prices. 
This  is  merely  a  further  chapter  in  the 
premediated  plan  to  choke  off  and  to  kill 
off  effective  price  supports  and  market 
controls. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  point  out 
that  cheap  feed  also  means  cheap  milk? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  the  producer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  the  producer, 
that  is  correct;  not  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  someone 
will  bring  forth  the  testimony  to  show 
how  consumers  are  “benefited,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
lease,  at  the  time  milk-support  prices 
are  reduced.  I  hope  somebody  will  be 
able  to  demonstrate  the  assertion  that 
when  the  farmer’s  price  for  the  milk  he 
is  able  to  produce  is  cut,  the  consumer 
will  save  money.  There  are  only  two 
examples  of  such  price  reduction.  One 
was  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  when  some 
of  the  chainstores  temporarily  reduced 
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the  price  of  butter.  But  the  price  crept 
up  afterwards.  The  Secretary  would 
rather  be  right  for  a  week  than  stand  by 
a  good  price-support  program.  After 
the  price  dropped  for.  1  or  2  weeks,  it 
edged  up  again.  I  want  someone  to 
show  me  that  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  in  other  large 
cities  where  80  percent  of  the  population 
lives,  the  price  of  fluid  milk  in  the  bottle 
which  is  served  to  the  families  in  Amer¬ 
ica  has  gone  down  1  penny  a  quart.  I 
may  say  that  the  dairy  producer’s  in¬ 
come  has  come  down  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  The  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  comes  from  the  greatest  dairy 
State  in  the  Union.  I  come  from  one 
of  the  great  dairy  States. 

I  say  to  my  friends  that  the  drop  in 
price  supports  on  milk  in  Minnesota  has 
cost  our  economy  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars,  and  there  has  not  been  as 
much  as  one-tenth  of  a  cent  saving  to 
the  consumer  in  the  price  of  milk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  price  of  milk  has  gone  up  in 
many,  many  markets,  at  exactly  the 
same  time  the  price  of  milk  for  the 
farmer  has  gone  down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  listed  as  1  of  the  3  or  4  rea¬ 
sons  to  justify  his  cutting  the  price  sup¬ 
port  levels  on  milk — and  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  reason,  according  to  his  state¬ 
ment — that  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  and  it  would  reduce  the  price  of 
dairy  products  to  the  consumer.  I  say 
the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  his  followers — upon  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  those  who  stand  with  him — to 
show  that  such  has  happened.  I  charge 
they  cannot  show  it.  I  say  all  that  has 
resulted  is  a  reduction  in  the  producer’s 
income,  with  no  substantial  reduction  in 
consumer  prices. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ex¬ 
actly  right. 

Mr.  President,  setting  fixed  dollar- 
and-cents  support  floors  is  tantamount 
to  guaranteeing  that  the  fixed  price  sup¬ 
port 'will  continuously  become  a  smaller 
and  smaller  percentage  of  the  parity 
price.  No  one  expects  that  in  the  years 
ahead  the  prices  farmers  must  pay  for 
production  and  living  items  and  services 
will  go  down.  The  parity  index  measur¬ 
ing  these  prices  paid  by  farmers  has 
gone  up  3  percent  in  the  past  year.  Its 
continuous  rise  is  expected.  As  farmers’ 
expenses  rise,  the  fixed  dollar  and  cents 
support  floors 'Will  be  less  and  less  ade¬ 
quate,  and  farm  commodities  will  buy 
less  and  less.  If  farmers’  costs  continue 
to  rise  as  there  is  every  danger  that 
they  will,  the  fixed  dollar-and-cents  min- 
imuma.established  in  the  bill  may  actu¬ 
ally  turn  out  to  be  lower  than  disaster- 
level  prices  very  soon. 

Dependence  on  fixed  dollar-and-cents 
support  floors  is  a  delusion.  It  will  place 
the  farm  program  on  quicksand  which 
will  melt  away  as  pressure  is  put  on  it 
from  rising  farm  costs. 

But  the  literal,  longer-range  meaning 
of  the  bill — changing  from  a  parity  yard¬ 
stick  to  10  percent  below  the  recent  aver¬ 
age  market — will  place  farmers  on  an 
even  more  treacherous  economic  founda¬ 
tion. 


To  set  supports  each  year  at  10  per¬ 
cent  below  the  average  market  price  for 
the  preceding  3  years  is  practically  to 
provide  no  supports  at  all.  The  propo¬ 
nents  of  this  proposal  base  their  case  on 
figures  for  recent  past  years.  The  fig¬ 
ures  are  shown  in  the  committee  report, 
in  the  tables  on  pages  5  and  10.  The 
figures  for  the  3-year  moving  averages 
are  based  upon  past  years  in  which  more 
nearly  adequate  farm  programs  were  in 
effect.  Neither  the  proponents  of  the 
proposal  nor  the  committee  report  pro¬ 
jects  the  estimates  forward  into  years 
when  the  entire  3 -year  moving  average 
will  be  established  under  the  programs 
proposed  in  this  bill. 

I  have  had  some  studies  made  of  what 
these  provisions  would  mean  to  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  and  butterfat,  if  the  same 
provisions  that  this  bill  applies  to  corn, 
rice,  and  cotton,  were  to  be  appled  to 
milk. 

Application  of  the  10  percent  below 
market  price  supports  formula  for  but¬ 
terfat  would  have  a  disastrous  result 
for  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
milk  producers  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  other  States. 
It  would  mean  a  rapid  reduction  of  the 
support  price  of  butter  toward  a  level 
approximately  10  percent  below  the 
wholesale  market  price  for  oleomarga¬ 
rine.  Under  such  defenseless  conditions 
as  a  10  percent  per  year  decline  from 
average  prices  would  place  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  with  the  unmanageable 
production  that  collapse  of  the  overall 
farm  programs  would  lead  to,  the  pre¬ 
mium  value  of  butterfat  would  substan¬ 
tially  be  sacrificed.  Under  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  butterfat  prices  again  would  skid 
down  toward  the  price  of  oleomargarine, 
as  it  did  in  the  1930’s.  This  would  mean, 
within  a  few  years,  that  the  butterfat 
support  level  of  58.6  cents  per  pound  in 
1957  would  be  cut  to  something  like  20 
cents  per  pound.  Dairy  producers  who 
sell  butterfat  in  cream,  who  already 
receive  among  the  lowest  incomes  of 
any  commercial  family  farmers  in  the 
Nation,  simply  could  not  survive  a  finan¬ 
cial  blow  of  this  magnitude. 

For  manufacturing  milk,  application 
of  the  10  percent  below  market  price 
support  formula  would,  within  a  few 
years,  drop  the  support  level  from  the 
current  level  of  over  $3  per  hundred 
pounds,  to  10  percent  below  the  export 
price.  This  would  be  the  price  at  which 
we  could  ship  our  surplus  production  of 
dairy  products  to  Europe  or  Japan,  pay 
the  ocean  freight,  and  compete  in  those 
markets  with  dairy  products  produced 
in  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  logical  re¬ 
sult  of  the  program  which  is  embodied 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  get  the 
Record  perfectly  straight,  because  I 
think  the  Senator  is  bringing  out  a 
point  which  is  not  well  understood 
among  the  lay  public  or  even  among 
those  who  convey  information  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  have 


not  read  this  information,  for  example, 
in  the  press  or  in  the  weekly  journals. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  saying  the 
formula  which  is  in  this  bill,  used,  for 
example,  with  respect  to  cotton  and  the 
feed  grains,  but  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  feed  grains,  if  applied  to  manu¬ 
facturing  milk,  would  result  in  a  con¬ 
tinuously  lower  price-support  level? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  reasoning 
of  the  Senator  to  the  effect  that  by 
taking  the  average  market  price  for  the 
most  recent  3  years,  and  applying  10 
percent  less  than  that  as  a  support  level, 
such  will  be  the  result? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

T0Cfc 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  the  end  of  the 
3-year  period  that  would  become  the 
permanent  formula;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tire  bill  does  not 
provide  for  a  3-year  temporary  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

T0Ct/ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  provides 
that  at  the  end  of  the  3-year  period  it 
shall  become  a  permanent  program? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
T0ct 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  that  we  have 
a  constant  effect  of  the  low  market  price 
being  shaved  another  10  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Every  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Every  time  the 
price  supports  are  announced. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  what  may 
be  called  a  sort  of  planned  emaciation. 
This  is  an  economic  diet,  an  economic 
reduction  for  farmers.  The  farmers  do 
not  have  to  go  to  any  reducing  parlors 
to  get  flesh  rubbed  off ;  they  do  not  have 
to  take  pills;  all  the  farmers  have  to  do 
is  have  the  flesh  sliced  off.  Their  eco¬ 
nomic  flesh  is  being  sliced  off. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  being  ampu¬ 
tated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  matter  how 
thin  the  fanners  get,  another  10  percent 
will  be  taken  off  what  is  left.  Finally 
the  farm  economy  will  be  so  slim  that  if 
it  stands  sideways  it  will  be  marked 
absent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
price  that  could  be  obtained  for  the 
small  export  surplus  of  American-pro¬ 
duced  milk  products  would  set  the  price 
for  all  milk  in  the  United  States,  if  the 
principles  provided  in  this  bill  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  milk.  The  price  received  by 
farmers  for  all  milk  at  wholesale  has 
already  declined  disastrously  under  this 
administration’s  policy,  of  weakening 
the  bargaining  strength  of  farmers.  The 
average  in  the  years  1947-49  was  $4.42 
per  hundred  pounds.  By  June  1958,  it 
had  slumped  to  only  $3.70.  Under  the 
principles  of  this  bill,  the  average  price 
of  all  milk  at  wholesale'  might  well  drop 
to  no  more  than  $1.75  or  $2  per  hundred. 
As  each  successive  year’s  lower  market 
prices  were  cranked  into  the  moving 
average  base  and  the  support  level  was 
reduced  therefrom  by  10  percent,  the 
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support  level  and  domestic  market  price 
of  United  States  produced  milk  would 
move  downward  toward  the  European 
price  minus  freight  charges  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  urge  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  take  his  time  in  stating  these 
economic  facts.  These  facts  are  simply 
not  known.  There  are  not  a  handful 
of  people  in  the  country  who  realize  what 
is  involved  in  the  principles  which  are 
in  the  bill  in  terms  of  depressing  market 
prices.  We  have  plenty  of  time. 

I  say  very  candidly  that  I  think  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  ought  to  know  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  saying. 
This  is  a  very  documented,  constructive 
message.  It  demonstrates  great  thought 
and  application  to  the  facts.  I  am 
hopeful  the  message  will  go  to  every 
milk  producer  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  every  milk  producer  throughout  the 
Nation.' 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  although  at  this 
hour  most  of  the  farmers  have  had  to 
go  to  bed,  so  that  they  can  get  up  to¬ 
morrow  morning  to  undertake  their 
duties  as  dairy  farmers,  the  Senator 
should  take  his  time  in  presenting  his 
facts. 

The  farmers  nowadays  have  to  work  a 
little  longer.  They  get  an  average  now 
of  about  45  cents  an  hour  for  their  wages. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ex¬ 
actly  correct  with  respect  to  Wisconsin, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  farmers  have  to  get  up  bright  and 
early,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  a 
living.  I  am  hopeful  that  tomorrow, 
however,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  at  least  review  the  parts  of  his  splen¬ 
did  statement  which  cite  the  economic 
philosophy  of  the  bill  as  to  feed  grains, 
which,  if  applied  to  dairying,  will  mean 
that  cows  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  as  the  last  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  breed. 

Farmers  cannot  afford  to  carry  on 
dairy  production  under  the  kind  of 
scale — not  a  sliding  scale,  but  a  collap¬ 
sible  scale — which  the  Senator  is  de¬ 
scribing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Collapsible  and  col¬ 
lapsing. 

Producers  of  milk  under  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  would  not  be  exempt 
from  the  disastrous  effects  if  the  prin¬ 
ciples  embodied  in  this  bill  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  national  farm  policy. 

Make  po  mistake  about  it,  the  philos¬ 
ophy  that  is  represented  in  this  program 
of  reducing  price  supports  by  10  percent 
a  year  below  the  previous  3 -year  average 
price  is  fully  intended  to  be  applied  to 
Federal  milk  orders  as  well  as  to  other 
commodities.  The  former  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Earl  Butz,  was 
and  continues  to  be  a  most  articulate 
spokesman  of  the  theory  and  philosophy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Butz  gave  notice  to  a  dairy 
organization  in  Michigan  that  the  official 
policy  is  that  milk-marketing  orders 
must  not  be  regarded  as  “price-support¬ 


ing  devices.”  Mr.  President,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  fluid-milk  markets  should 
be  warned — and  I  hereby  give  them 
warning  by  repeating  the  warning  they 
should  have  heard  1  year  ago  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  itself — that 
the  Federal  milk  orders  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  give  support  to  the  producers’ 
bargaining  power  if  the  ruling  philos¬ 
ophy  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  its  way. 

I  think  our  good  friends.  Senators 
from  other  States— because  virtually 
every  State  is  a  dairy  producer  to  some 
extent— from  States  which  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  so  much  of  their  milk  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  market  as  do  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  should  awaken  to  this  fact. 
This  applies  not  only1  to  dairy  producers 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  but  in 
Michigan,  Vermont,  New  York,  Virginia, 
and  Florida.  One  of  the  big  reasons — 
in  fact,  the  overwhelming  reason — why 
dairy  farmers  have  had  more  adequate 
incomes  is  that  milk  orders  have  been 
effective.  Here  is  an  expression  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  effect 
that  it  intends  to  eliminate  that  protec¬ 
tion. 

If  the  principles  of  this  bill  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  price  criteria  for  fluid  milk 
in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1937,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
milk-marketing  orders  in  providing  bar¬ 
gaining  power  to  farmers  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed. 

Every  year,  each  of  the  Federal  milk¬ 
marketing  orders  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
considered  as  to  price  for  class  I  milk. 
If  a  surplus  of  milk  were  available  in 
the  district  to  fill  class  I  needs,  the  price 
of  class  I  milk  would  be  reduced  to  90 
percent  of  the  previous  3  years’  price. 
Each  year,  this  10-percent  reduction 
would  take  place,  until  the  price  of  class 
I  milk  would  be  lowered  to  the  prevailing 
level  of  prices  for  manufacturing  milk. 
True,  the  proponents  of  the  bill  will  say 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  Federal  milk 
orders  but  once  this  policy  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  producer’s  bargaining  power  in 
the  pricing  of  farm  commodities  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  law  for  such  politically  and 
economically  important  commodities  as 
corn,  cotton,  and  rice,  it  will  certainly 
be  applied  eventually  also  to  milk.  Let 
us  be  realistic  as  we  look  down  the  road 
which  the  proponents  of  the  bill  beckon 
us  to  enter. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  embodied 
in  this  bill  is  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
present  tobacco  price-support  program. 
Tobacco  producers  in  Wisconsin  benefit 
greatly  from  the  present  tobacco  pro¬ 
gram  which  provides  firm  90  percent  of 
parity  price  supports  through  effective 
marketing  quotas.  I  must  warn  the  to¬ 
bacco  producers  in  my  State,  and  those 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  from 
tobacco-producing  areas,  that  a  triumph 
for  the  principles  of  this  bill  in  respect 
to  cotton,  corn,  rice,  and  feed  grains, 
will  certainly  raise  the  question  whether 
the  same  program  should  not  be  applied 
to  tobacco.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
tobacco  grower  in  my  State  who  wishes 
to  give  up  tobacco’s  status  as  a  basic 
commodity,  and  the  present  effective 
program  of  price  protection  through 
supply  adjustment.  Application  of  the 
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principles  of  this  bill  to  tobacco  would 
abandon  the  basic  parity  concepts  of  the 
tobacco  program  just  as  surely  as  the 
language  now  removes  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  should  forewarn  his  constituents, 
as  he  is  doing  here — and  he  can  do  it  in 
specific  terms  and  with  a  degree  of  as¬ 
surance,  even  though  it  is  a  sad  assur¬ 
ance — that  one  of  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Agriculture  has  already  said 
that  as  soon  as  this  program  is  over,  the 
next  step  is  to  take  care  of  tobacco  and 
wheat.  The  Senator  does  not  need  to 
have  any  doubts  about  it.  One  thing  we 
can  say  about  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  that  it  likes  to  give  equality  of 
mistreatment  to  all.  I  have  reason  to 
feel  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  meant 
every  word  he  said.  We  can  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  the  commitment  which  was 
made  reecntly,  that  the  program  would 
be  extended  to  other  crops — and  tobacco 
and  whe&t  are  mentioned — will  be  car¬ 
ried  out.  So  the  Senator  should  pre¬ 
pare  his  constituents  for  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

There  is  one  way  this  program  can 
be  stopped.  We  shall  have  a  little  ren¬ 
dezvous  with  the  ballot  box  this  fall. 
The  ballot  box  in  our  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  de¬ 
termining  the  kind  of  policies  to  be  en¬ 
acted  into  law  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  remind  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
this  is  a  Democratic  Congress.  That 
means  that  the  pending  bill  is  extreme¬ 
ly  important  to  Democrats  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  all  over  America. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  says  that  tobacco  and  wheat 
are  to  be  next.  I  say  to  my  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  Wisconsin,  If  that  be  so,  can 
dairy  products  be  far  behind? 

I  am  reliably  informed  that,  in  all 
probability,  elimination  of  effective  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  and  application  of  the 
principle  of  reducing  price  protection 
levels  by  10  percent  per  year  below  re¬ 
cent  average  prices  for  tobacco,  would 
in  very  few  years  bring  a  reduction  in 
tobacco  supports  by  as  much  as  75  per¬ 
cent.  The  price  received  by  United 
States  tobacco  producers  would,  in  all 
probability,  decline  ultimately — this  is 
again  the  objective,  the  end  of  the  line — 
to  the  Rhodesian  export  price,  minus 
freight  charges  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  As  in  the  case  of  milk  products, 
the  exportable  surplus  of  American  pro¬ 
duction,  at  whatever  it  could  be  sold  for 
in  Europe  minus  freight,  would  set  the 
price  for  all  United  States  tobacco. 

To  my  colleagues  from  tobacco-grow¬ 
ing  areas  I  say:  Stop,  look,  and  listen 
before  we  embark  upon  a  course  which, 
by  every  rule  of  logic,  is  likely  to  sweep 
up  the  tobacco  program  in  a  general 
movement  toward  the  total  abondon- 
ment  of  family  farmers  to  the  mercies  of 
a  marketing  system  in  which  they  can 
exercise  no  bargaining  power  on  their 
own  behalf. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  to  prepare  for  me  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  effect  upon  the 
prices  of  feed  grains,  livestock,  and  live¬ 
stock  products  of  the  abandonment  of 
farm  price  support  programs.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it — this  is  the  door 
through  which  this  bill,  in  its  present 
form,  would  lead  us. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  report  on  this 
study  by  Dr.  Walter  W.  Wilcox,  senior 
specialist  in  agriculture  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  reference  service  of  the- Library  of 
Congress.  Dr.  Wilcox  is  a  nationally- 
known  authority  on  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics.  Incidentally,  he  came  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  staff  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  made  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  distinguished  record.  He  is 
widely  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  authorities  on  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Wilcox’  study  bears  out  what  I 
have  said  about  the  disaster ous  conse¬ 
quences  that  would  follow  from  aban¬ 
donment  of  farm  price  support  pro¬ 
grams — which  is  the  plain  and  logical 
next  step  beyond  the  bill  that  is  before 
us. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Wilcox’  analysis 
is  so  extremely  impressive,  its  conclu¬ 
sions  are  so  extremely  shocking,  that  I 
wish  to  read  it  so  that  every  Senator 
can  consider  fully  the  grave  conse¬ 
quences  that  will  logically  follow  from 
adoption  of  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Dr.  Wilcox  says: 

Only  14  percent  of  the  corn  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area  and  11  percent  of  the  total - 
corn  crop  in  1957  was  grown  by  farmers 
complying  with  corn  acreage  allotments. 
The  percentage  of  compliance  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  much  different  in  1958.  For 
this  reason  existing  corn  acreage  allotment 
and  price  support  legislation  is  having  very 
little  effect  on  supplies  and  prices  of  feed 
grains. 

Farmers  placed  6.6  million  acres  of  corn 
land  and  5.3  million  acres  of  wheat  land  in 
the  acreage  reserve  program  in  1958,  how¬ 
ever,  a  program  which  will  not  be  continued 
after  this  year. 

Most  of  this  reserve  acreage  will  be  util¬ 
ized  to  produce  feed  grains  in  future  years. 
Hence,  we  may  expect  corn  and  total  feed 
grain  production  in  1959  and  later  years 
to  increase  unless  some  new  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  is  adopted. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  way  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  probable  price  and  income  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  expected  developments  is  to 
cite  two  current  relationships. 

First,  technicians  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimate  that  if  farmers  had  ex¬ 
panded  hog  production  sufficiently  last  fall 
and  this  spring  to  utilize  the  400  to  500 
million  bushels  of  1957  corn,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  other  feed  grains,  which  will  be 
added  to  carryover  stocks  this  fall,  hog 
prices  would  be  about  half  the  current  levels 
this  summer  and  fall. 

Second,  at  the  end  of  this  crop  market¬ 
ing  year,  October  1,  we  will  have  feed  grain 
stocks  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  a  normal 
corn  crop;  sufficient  to  feed  all  the  hogs  pro¬ 
duced  in  1959,  and  to  feed  all  the  dairy 
cows,  horses  and  sheep  in  the  United  States 
for  a  full  year  without  drawing  on  the  crop 
now  growing  in  the  fields. 

Fall  farrowings  of  pigs  are  expected  to 
expand  14  percent  this  year  over  1957  with 
further  increases  in  farrowings  next  spring. 
Without  some  type  of  program  to  restrict 
the  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  hogs  moving 
to  commercial  markets  in  the  fall  of  1959 


and  subsequent  years,  sharp  price  declines 
are  almost  certain. 

Superabundant  and  low-priced  feed  grains 
lead  to  the  expansion  of  all  types  of  live¬ 
stock  production  which  utilize  them.  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  turkeys,  broilers,  milk,  lambs,  beef 
cattle,  and  hogs  finding  abundant  supplies 
of  cheap  feed  grains  available  have  an  in¬ 
centive  to  expand  their  operations. 

That  is  the  point  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been  mak¬ 
ing. 

Only  in  the  case  of  hog  producers,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  supply  and  price  of  feed  grains 
the  dominant  economic  force  in  determining 
production  plans. 

Turkey,  broiler,  and  egg  producers  adjust 
their  operations  from  season  to  season  and 
year  to  year,  based  on  the  prices  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  recent  past.  The  cost  of  feed 
is  only  one  of  the  important  costs  for  these 
producers.  Dairymen  also  make  only  limited 
changes  in  their  production  plans  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  changes  in  the  price  of  feed  grains. 

Hog  producers  and  beef  cattle  feeders  are 
more  sensitive  to  feed  grain  prices  than 
poultrymen  and  dairymen  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  expand  their  operations  most  as  a 
result  of  the  large  supplies  of  cheap  feed 
grains.  In  fact,  because  of  the  modest  ad¬ 
justments  of  poultrymen  and  dairymen,  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  feed  grain  supplies 
usually  leads  to  more  than  a  10-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  hog  production  and  in  grain  fed  to 
beef  cattle. 

Unless  an  effective  feed  grain  price  sup¬ 
port  and  production  control  program  is 
adopted,  feed  grain  prices  will  quickly  drop 
to  50  to  60  percent  of  parity  with  hog  prices 
dropping  to  equally  low  levels  within  a  year 
or  two.  Supplies  and  other  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts  will  not  expand  as  rapidly  as  hog  pro¬ 
duction,  and  prices  will  not  fall  as  drastically, 
but  the  burdensome  feed  grain  supplies  will 
tend  to  expand  the  production  of  all  live¬ 
stock  products  and  push  prices  lower  than  in 
recent  years. 

Walter  W.  Wilcox, 

Senior  Specialist  in  Agriculture. 

I  desire  to  reemphasize  the  major 
point  which  Dr.  Wilcox’s  analysis  makes : 

If  last  year’s  crop  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  had  been  converted  into  live¬ 
stock  in  the  normal  relationship,  hog 
prices  this  fall  would  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $10  or  $11  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  President,  economic  disaster  for 
the  livestock  industry  is  locked  up  in 
the  grain  bins  of  America — right  now. 
Only  because  400  to  500  million  bushels 
more  than  normal  of  last  year’s  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  was  kept  in  stor¬ 
age,  instead  of  being  converted  into 
hogs,  fat  cattle,  chickens,  turkeys,  lamb, 
and  dairy  products,  was  it  possible  to 
avoid  this  impending  economic  disaster 
in  this  year. 

But  the  impending  collapse  of  the 
livestock  economy  has  not  been 
escaped — it  has  only  (  been  postponed. 
The  400  or  500  million  bushels  of  1957 
corn  that  was  stored  instead  of  being 
fed  is  still  with  us.  Eventually,  it  must 
be  sold — and  it  must  be  sold  on  the 
hoof.  And  in  any  year  that  this  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed-converted-into-livestock 
hits  the  market,  in  addition  to  a  normal 
year’s  demands,  we  can  expect  hog 
prices  as  low  as  50  percent  of  parity. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  full  picture 
of  the  calamity  that  is  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  livestock  producers.  For  this 
year  again  there  will  be  a  record  or 


near-record  feed  crop.  There  will  be 
another  400  to  500  million  bushels  of 
feed  produced  above  what  the  year’s 
markets  can  absorb  in  the  form  of  live¬ 
stock  products  at  reasonable  prices, 
added  to  the  surplus  carried  over  from 
last  year. 

And  next  year,  if  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  go  into  effect,  without  correcting 
amendments  to  greatly  strenghen  our 
feed  grain  programs,  the  consequences 
almost  defy  comprehension. 

There  will  still  remain  400  to  500  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  1957  feed  grain,  unless 
it  has  already  started  to  market  on  the 
hoof,  to  the  accompaniment  of  depres¬ 
sion-level  prices  for  livestock. 

There  will  be  another  400  to  500  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  1958  feed  grain  hanging- 
over  the  market,  unless  that  too  is 
marching  to  market  on  the  hoof,  to  the 
tune  of  depression-level  prices. 

Next  year  there  will  be  another  huge 
normal  crop  in  the  fields  of  comparable 
magnitude,  plus  the  yield  from  12  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  wheat  and  corn  land  which 
has  been  kept  out  of  production  in  the 
acreage  reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank  during 
1958  and  1957. 

Mr.  President,  the  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall  for  all  to  see. 

The  pending  bill  in  no  way  responds 
to  the  desperate  emergency  that  con¬ 
fronts  the  entire  livestock  industry.  On 
the  conrary,  it  would  add  impetus  to 
the  collapse  that  is  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  we  consider  the  gross 
injustice  of  a  10  percent  cut  every  year. 
Let  us  suppose  that  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  labor  laws  which  have  been 
passed.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  Senator 
should  introduce  a  bill  proposing  that 
the  minimum  wage  be  reduced  every 
year  by  10  percent  of  the  preceding  3- 
year  average,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
The  injustice  of  such  a  proposal  would 
be  perceived  immediately.  I  am  sure  it 
would  never  be  suggested,  because,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
farm  population,  the  working  population 
of  the  country  has  increased,  and  'then- 
political  power  has  increased  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Suppose  a  10-percent  cut  per  year 
were  applied  by  every  public  utility 
commission  in  America.  Suppose  that 
they  adopted  the  policy  of  reducing  then- 
rates  by  10  percent  a  year.  Suppose 
that  policy  were  applied  to  the  price  of 
steel.  Suppose  it  were  applied  na¬ 
tionally. 

The  cries  which  would  arise  from 
those  who  were  affected  would  be  im¬ 
mense  and  loud  indeed.  Congress  would 
not  stand  for  that  kind  of  proposal.  The 
fact  is  that  only  a  farmer  is  expected  to 
operate  today  under  the  unseen  hand  of 
Adam  Smith.  Adam  Smith  was  a  great 
economist,  who  contributed  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  economics.  However, 
Adam  Smith  lived  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  eco¬ 
nomic  science  since  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith. 

It  has  been  discovered,  on  the  basis  of 
careful  observation  of  economic  be¬ 
havior,  that  it  is  only  the  farmer  who  has 
no  control  over  his  production.  Only  the 
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farmer  is  expected  to  operate  as  one  of 
many,  and  only  the  farmer  has  a  com¬ 
bination  of  a  homogeneous  product,  and 
a  vast  number  of  competitors  who  sell 
the  homogeneous  product  and  are  in 
competition  with  him.  He  does  not  have 
any  control,  not  even  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  of  control,  over  prices.  The  mer¬ 
chant  who  sells  a  brand  of  toothpaste 
has  some  control  over  prices.  He  may  be 
a  small -business  man,  and  he  may  not 
have  much  control,  but  he  has  some  con¬ 
trol. 

A  labor  union  exercises  a  considerable 
degree  of  control,  thank  heaven,  over  the 
price  at  which  a  labor  union  member  sells 
his  labor.  Certainly  in  the  large  indus¬ 
tries  throughout  the  country  a  firm  hand 
is  kept  on  prices.  That  is  true  of  steel 
companies  and  automobile  companies 
and  other  industries. 

Only  the  farmer  is  expected  to  haye 
no  control  at  all.  The  only  control  he 
has  had  in  recent  years  has  been  through 
the  parity  concept  and  through  the  kind 
of  farm  programs  which  have  been 
adopted.  If  the  pending  bill  should  be 
passed,  he  would  lose  a  very  large  share 
of  that  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  this  bill  in  the  shadow  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  and  in  the  more  recent  shadow  of 
the  veto  of  the  price-support  and-  acre¬ 
age-allotment  bill  freeze  resolution 
adopted  earlier  this  year.  I  realize  also 
that  we  are  working  right  now  under  a 
threat  of  another  veto  by  the  President 
if  we  should  enact  legislation  that  will 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  exist¬ 
ing  protections  afforded  to  farm  families. 

But  the  threat  of  a  defeat  by  veto,  Mr. 
President,  does  not  justify  surrender. 
It  does  not  justify  a  retreat  from  the 
ground  we  now  hold.  The  bill  we  are  now 
considering  is  not  merely  a  change  in 
emphasis,  not  merely  an  adjustment  of 
support  levels  and  acreage  allotments. 
This  bill,  if  we  accept  it,  would  start  us 
down  an  entirely  different  road,  toward 
the  complete  reversal  of  the  basic  fun¬ 
damental  concepts  of  the  farm  program 
as  it  has  operated  over  the  past  30  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  his  splendid  message  and  his 
grasp  of  the  economic  factors  involved 
in  our  great  agricultural  economy.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  a  keen  student 
of  economics.  He  is  a  sensitive  observer 
of  the  developments  in  his  own  State  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that 
we  have  seen,  since  1952,  a  constant 
whittling  away  at  the  basic  farm  policies 
which  had  stood  us  so  well  during  the 
preceding  years? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  There  has  been  a 
constant  whittling  away,  which  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  benefited  the  consumer; 
heaven  knows,  it  has  not  benefited  the 
taxpayer,  and  it  has  been  disastrous  for 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  re¬ 
calls,  I  think,  that  in  1952,  in  Minnesota 
as  in  other  States,  the  present  incumbent 


of  the  White  House,  who  was  then  a 
candidate,  assured  the  producers  that 
they  could  look  forward  to  100  percent  of 
parity  in  the  market  place,  and  at  least 
90  percent  of  parity  price  supports  upon 
the  basic  commodities.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  recall  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  remember  that 
very  well.  I  remember  what  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  said  at  Kasson,  Minn.,  and  at 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.  He  pledged  90  per¬ 
cent.  He  said  the  Republican  Party 
guaranteed  a  90-percent  price  support. 
It  was  a  solemn  promise. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Our  experience 
under  it  is  now  recorded  in  one  of  the 
chapters  of  American  political  history — 
a  rather  tragic  and  sad  chapter,  but  at 
least  we  have  gone  through  that  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  in  1954 
the  administration  came  before  Congress 
and  asked  for  the  flexible  price  support 
program  of  75  to  90  percent. 

The  theory  was  that  as  the  farmers 
accumulated,  through  excess  production, 
surplus  agriculture  commodities,  the 
price  supports  would  drop  and  thereby 
remove  the  incentive  for  production 
which,  according  to  the  logic  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  this  admin¬ 
istration,  would  have  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
duce  production  which,  in  turn,  once 
production  was  reduced,  bringing  supply 
into  closer  relationship  with  demand, 
would  result  in  a  rise  in  the  market  price. 
Does  the  Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recall  that  so 
well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  matter  of 
recorded  testimony.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  in  1956  Congress  passed  a 
basically  good  act,  indeed  we  passed  two 
of  them,  and  both  of  them  were  vetoed, 
and  also  we  adopted  Senate  Resolution 
152  this  year,  which  also  was  vetoed.  A 
major  accomplishment  of  the  present 
administration  in  agriculture  is  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  the  veto.  There  is  only 
one  other  place  where  the  veto  is  used 
more  often.  That  is  in  the  Security 
Council,  and  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  after 
1956  the  administration  started  to  com¬ 
plain  that  when  the  supplies  were  lev¬ 
eled  off,  due  to  many  factors,  such  as 
drought,  pestilence,  acreage  reserves, 
tremendous  expenditures  for  cutting 
back  production,  and  so  forth — when 
the  supply  was  lowered  a  bit,  then  the 
Secretary  said,  “Now,  see  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  us.  The  market  price  is  going 
up.”  There  were  cries  of  angliish  heard 
throughout  the  land. 

The  Secretary  said,  “See  what  is  being 
done  to  us.  Prices  are  beginning  to  go 
up.  That  means,  of  course,  that  the 
supply  of  some  of  the  commodities  is  a 
little  less  than  it  has  been.  If  the  sup¬ 
ply  continues  at  this  level,  it  will  mean 
that  we  will  have  to  raise  the  price 
supports.” 

So  after  the  program  had  worked  a 
little  bit,  not  due  to  the  administration, 
but  due  to  /  acts  of  nature— there  were 
floods,  droughts,  and  an  instance  of  pes¬ 
tilence — there  was  a  cutback  in  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  some  commodities. 

There  was  a  great  export  program 
under  Public  Law  480  for  cotton  and 


wheat.  When  some  of  those  programs 
began  to  show  a  little  effect,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  came  charging  down 
to  Congress  on  his  pure  white  steed  and 
'  said,  “Gentlemen,  you  do  not  know  what 
is  happening.  I  have  a  serious  com¬ 
plaint  to  make.  Prices  are  beginning  to 
go  up.  We  have  simply  got  to  whittle 
I  down  the  price  support  program.” 

That  is  exactly  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing.  I  hope  the  American  farmer  under¬ 
stands  it,  because  it  has  not  happened  by 
accident.  Oh,  no.  I  compliment  the 
administration.  They  know  how  to  plan 
for  lower  agricultural  prices.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  They  have  had  a 
design,  and  the  design  has  been  to  weak¬ 
en  production  controls,  to  weaken  price 
supports,  and  to  get  what  they  call  a  free 
market.  They  are  coming  very  close  to 
it.  Now  they  are  driving  hard.  They  are 
tasting  a  little  blood. 

The  Secretary’s  program  has  taken 
effect.  I  am  told  he  is  more  popular  in 
some  areas.  I  think  that  may  be  true. 
Popularity  seems  to  go  up  or  down  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  economic  indexes.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  popular  or  not,  the  hand¬ 
writing  is  on  the  wall.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  an  Old  Testament  prophet  to 
predict  it.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
David  or  a  son  of  David ;  or  an  Isaiah  or 
an  Ezekiel.  He  can  simply  be  a  United 
States  Senator,  an  average,  lay  person. 
He  can  predict  what  will  happen. 

What  is  happening  is  that  the  De¬ 
partment  has  now  set  a  formula  which 
has  within  it  all  the  symbols,  all  the 
words  which  people  were  accustomed  to 
hearing  about  farm  price  supports,  such 
as  the  average  price  over  3  years — 90 
percent  of  the  average  price. 

I  recall  when  “90  percent”  was  almost 
a  dirty  word  in  the  Senate.  The  admin¬ 
istration  almost  laid  down  a  moral  edict 
and  said  that  all  those  who  said  “90 
percent”  would  have  their  mouths 
washed  out  for  evil  pronouncements. 
Now  we  have  90  percent.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  see  how  that  rings  bells? 

There  was  an  old  Russian  scientist  by 
the  name  of  Pavlov.  Pavlov  found  that 
one  could  get  conditioned  reflexes.  He 
did  this  with  dogs.  He  had  a  dog  go  to 
get  a  piece  of  meat.  Every  time  the  dog 
would  get  the  piece  of  meat,  Pavlov 
would  ring  a  bell.  When  the  dog  saw 
the  meat,  the  dog  would  salivate.  The 
saliva  would  come  to  his  mouth.  When 
the  dog  heard  the  bell,  he  knew  it  was 
time  to  go  get  the  meat.  After  Pavlov 
had  conditioned  the  dog  long  enough, 
he  diji  not  have  to  put  the  meat  out  any 
more;  he  simply  rang  the  bell,  and  the 
dog  would  start  to  drool,  but  there  was 
no  meat. 

The  American  people  now  know  that 
90  percent  of  parity  is  reasonably  fair. 
It  is  10  percent  less  than  fair.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  It  is  reasonably 
fair.  The  very  phrase  “90  percent”  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  economics  has 
signified  to  the  American  farm  producer 
that  this  is  a  reasonably  fair  percentage 
for  one  to  consider. 

Now  we  have  it  fixed  up.  The  De¬ 
partment  uses  the  same  words,  “90  per¬ 
cent,”  but  it  is  90  percent  of  the  average 
market  price  for  3  years — the  preceding 
3  years— which  under  the  formula  of  the 
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administration  is  always  a  decreasing 
price. 

N I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
our  minority  views,  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  contributed  so  much, 
and  which,  together  with  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri,  I  also  signed.  They 
point  out — and  these  are  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  statistics — that 
the  total  carryover  of  feed  grains  at  the 
end  of  the  1957-58  marketing  year  will 
be  62  million  tons,  almost  double  the 
1952-56  average. 

I  regret  that  we  did  not  go  back  be¬ 
fore  1952,  because  it  is  over  300  percent 
greater  prior  to  1952. 

This  administration  has  really  had  a 
farm  program  which  has  filled  the  grain 
bins. 

Mark  you,  Mr.  President,  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  telling  the  American 
people  through  the  columns  of  the  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  the  daily  newspapers — through 
every  conceivable  medium — that  their 
program  would  save  the  taxpayer  money. 
I  charge  that  the  taxpayer  has  had  the 
greatest  roller-coaster  ride  he  has  ever 
had  in  his  life;  the  most  expensive  farm 
program  the  Nation  has  ever  known. 

This  administration  has  spent  600 
percent  more  money  on  agriculture  in  a' 
year  than  the  preceding  administration 
spent  in  any  single  year — six  times  as 
much  this  year.  How  many  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  know  that?  The  administration 
has  spent  $6  billion  in  1  year.  It  results 
in  more  trouble. 

Last  year  the  administration  spent  $5 
billion.  That  man  Harry  Truman,  who 
was  assailed  day  after  day  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  that  man  Charles  Brannan,  a 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
was  called  every  name  in  the  book — 
Harry  Truman,  Charlie  Brannan,  and  all 
the  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  planners  put 
together  could  not  figure  out  how  to 
spend  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

But  another  crowd  came  into  power. 
Th^y  are  used  to  living  on  caviar.  They 
like  expensive  living — vicunas  and  all. 
They  have  spent  $6  billion  in  1  year. 
What  have  they  got  for  it?  They  have 
300  percent  more  feed  grain  stored  up 
than  ever  before.  They  have  twice  as 
much  as  we  had  as  the  average  in  the 
years  1952-56. 

Comparing  1952  with  1957,  the  prices 
of  feed  grains  declined  29  percent.  Is 
not  that  interesting?  This  administra¬ 
tions  says  that  if  the  prices  are  cut  down 
a  little  bit,  dear  fellow  citizens,  if  they 
are  leveled  off  a  little,  it  means  that  the 
farmers  will  not  produce  so  much.  There 
will  not  be  so  much  incentive  to  get 
prices  down. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  a  depressed-price  philosophy. 
The  lower  the  prices,  the  more  produc¬ 
tion.  The  lower  the  prices,  the  more 
unsatisfactory  the  business.  The  more 
stored  grain,  the  lower  the  prices,  the 
fewer  the  farmers.  What  a  system.  If 
we  stayed  up  all  night  and  locked  our¬ 
selves  in  a  madhouse,  we  could  not  come 
up  with  a  worse  system. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  so 
right.  The  lower  the  price,  the  greater 
the  production.  Why?  We  only  have 
to  talk  to  a  dairy  farmer;  he  will  tell  us 


why.  The  fact  is  that  when  the  price  of 
milk  drops,  the  dairy  farmer,  who  has 
fixed  costs  which  he  has  to  meet,  has, 
somehow  or  other,  to  get  enough  money 
to  be  able  to  buy  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  for  his  family.  In  those  circum¬ 
stances,  can  he  produce  less  milk,  and 
get  along  on  even  less  income?  Of 
course  not.  Instead,  he  is  forced  to  get 
the  last  drop  of  milk  he  can  from  his 
cows,  and  he  is  forced  to  increase  the 
size  of  his  herds  or  to  use  feed  concen¬ 
trates  or  to  do  anything  else  he  can  to 
increase  his  production  of  milk. 

Of  course,  the  farm  income  protection 
programs  that  have  been  in  effect  have 
not  been  uniform  or  fully  adequate.  Yet, 
in  a  very  fundamental  way,  they  have 
been  based  upon  several  sound,  workable 
concepts. 

The  farm-income  and  price-support 
programs  have  been  based  upon  the  con¬ 
cept  of  parity.  Let  me  read  it  from  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended ; 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  (develop  various  programs  for) 
assisting  farmers  to  obtain,  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  parity  prices  for  such  commodities 
and  parity  of  income. 

As  defined  in  section  301  (a)  (2)  of 
that  act,  “parity  as  applied  to  income” 
is  described  as  follows ; 

Shall  be  that  gross  income  from  agricul¬ 
ture  which  will  provide  the  farm  operator 
and  his  family  with  a  standard  of  living 
equivalent  to  those  afforded  persons  de¬ 
pendent  upon  other  gainful  employment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  read  that 
again?  I  hope  he  will  read  it  again, 
because  it  is  basic  scripture.  It  is  the 
American  dream,  the  American  pledge, 
the  American  promise;  and  I  want  the 
occupants  of  the  gallery  and  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record  to  know 
what  the  Congress  is  contemplating 
doing. 

The  Congress  is  contemplating  making 
a  pledge  that  promises  nothing  more  or 
less  than  that  the  principle  of  equal 
treatment  is  to  be  scuttled.  In  this  case, 
it  is  proposed  that  Congress  base  its 
pledge  on  90  percent  of  the  prices  for  the 
last  3  years,  which,  comparatively,  were 
the  worst  3  years  agriculture  has  had. 

Of  course,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
not  even  a  5 -year  average  is  proposed 
to  be  used  for  agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  industry 
wishes  to  arrive  at  an  index,  it  bases  it 
on  10  years;  and  for  income-tax  pur¬ 
poses,  in  connection  with  figuring  the 
“ins”  and  the  “outs”  in  the  case  of 
corporate  losses,  a  period  of  5  years  is 
used. 

But  in  this  case  there  are  some  who 
say,  “After  all,  do  not  give  the  farmers 
so  much.”  I  have  heard  some  persons 
around  Washington  say,  “Well,  today 
there  are  fewer  farmers,  so  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  them  so  much,  any 
more.” 

So,  in  the  case  of  the  farmers,  the 
prices  for  the  last  3  years  are  proposed 
to  be  used.  But  the  last  3  years  were  the 
worst  years.  Nevertheless,  now  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  farmers  receive  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  prices  they  received  during 
the  roughest  time  they  have  ever  had; 
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and  it  is  said  that  that  will  constitute 
justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  should 
almost  be  a  subject  of  conversation  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  I  think  Khrushchev 
would  understand  that  kind  of  assist¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  I  shall  read  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  act  again,  because  this  is  the 
scripture  that  will  be  provided  by  the 
pending  bill: 

As  defined  in  section  301  (a)  (2)  of 
that  act,  parity  as  applied  to  income 
is  described  as  follows — 
shall  be  that  gross  Income  from  agriculture 
which  will  provide  the  farm  operator  and  his 
family  with  a  standard  of  living  equivalent 
to  those  afforded  persons  dependent  upon 
other  gainful  employment. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  the  farm-income 
legislation  enacted  since  1938,  provisions 
for  price  support  and  for  use  of  market¬ 
ing  agreements  and  orders  are  based  on 
this  concept  of  parity  farm  prices  and 
incomes.  The  pending  bill  does  not  re¬ 
peal  that  legislation  in  so  many  words. 
Instead,  the  bill  in  effect  repeals  the 
parity  concept  in  farm  programs,  by  set¬ 
ting  up  an  entirely  new  standard  in  its 
place. 

The  new  standard  proposed  by  the  bill 
is  far  from  the  parity  concept.  It  is 
about  as  far  from  the  parity  concept  as 
one  could  go.  The  price-support  stand¬ 
ard  proposed  by  the  bill  for  farm  pro¬ 
grams  is,  by  definition,  10  percent  below 
the  previous  market  price. 

What  is  the  point  in  having  supports 
that  do  not  support?  Why  must  Con¬ 
gress  make  a  mockery  of  our  farm  pro¬ 
grams?  It  would  be  more  accurate  and 
more  candid  to  tell  farmers  frankly  that 
the  intention  is  to  strip  away  the  effec¬ 
tive  programs  which  have  given  them 
some  bargaining  power  in  the  past  30 
years,  and  to  return  them  to  the  same 
economic  helplessness  that  destroyed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  families 
during  the  1920’s  and  the  early  1930’s. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  farmers  the 
1920’s  and  early  1930’s  were  what  the 
1880’s  and  1890’s  were  for  the  laboring 
people.  Some  of  the  laboring  people 
can  recall — and  others,  who  are  not  old 
enough  to  recall,  can  read  about  those 
matters  in  the  history  books — the  12- 
hour  day,  the  wages  of  10  cents  an  hour, 
and  the  other  terrible  conditions  which 
existed  before  the  unions  became  effec¬ 
tive  and  before  there  were  anything 
like  minimum  wages  or  maximum  hours 
or  a  beginning  on  the  long  trail  up  the 
hill. 

But  the  program  proposed  by  means 
of  the  pending  bill  would  force  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  families  to  return  to  the 
economic  helplessness  that  resulted  in 
the  tragic  conditions  for  such  great  num¬ 
bers  of  farm  families  in  the  1920’s  and 
early  1930's.  This  is  why  the  fight  which 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  pending  bill 
are  making  is  so  crucial  and  critical,  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  farm  families  of  America 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  shall  im¬ 
pose  on  -the  Senate  long  enough  to  read 
something  which  I  believe  it  essential  for 
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the  Senate  to  have  in  mind.  I  realize 
that  it  will  be  an  imposition;  but  the 
book  from  which  I  shall  read  is  on  of  the 
finest  books  on  economics  written  in 
the  last  century.  It  has  been  written  by 
a  Harvard  economist,  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith.  I  shall  read  from  the  book 
because  an  understanding  of  his  concept 
of  security  is  absolutely  essential  to  an 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
entire  principle  embodied  in  the  pending 
bill. 

Professor  Galbraith  points  out  that 
security  is  something  all  of  us  strive 
with  all  our  might  to  get  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  economic  group  in  which  we 
are  involved;  but  that  when  others  are 
involved,  we  regard  security  as  socialism. 

In  his  book,  he  points  out  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

The  massive  reduction  in  risk  that  is  in¬ 
herent  in  the  development  of  the  modern 
corporation  has  been  far  from  fully  appre¬ 
ciated.  This  is  partly  because  the  corpora-' 
tion,  unlike  the  worker,  farmer,  or  other 
individual  citizen,  has  been  able  to  reduce 
its  insecurity  without  overtly  seeking  the 
assistance  of  government.  It  has  required 
elaborate  organization,  but  this  has  been 
the  product  of  continuous  evolution  from 
the  original  entrepreneurial  enterprise. 
Farmers,  workers,  and  other  citizens,  by  con¬ 
trast,  have  had  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
government  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
unions)  they  have  had  to  organize  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  insecurity. 
Consequently  their  search  for  greater  se¬ 
curity  has  been  notorious.  By  contrast  the 
corporate  executive,  whose  concern  pio¬ 
neered  the  escape  from  insecurity,  has  been 
able  to  suppose  that  security  is  something 
with  which  only  workers  or  farmers  are  pre¬ 
occupied. 

Myth  has  also  played  a  part  in  concealing 
the  effort  of  the  modern  corporation  to 
minimize  insecurity.  There  is  a  remarkable 
conviction,  even  on  the  part  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  largest  business  corporations, 
that  they  live  dangerously.  As  this  is  writ¬ 
ten — 

And  it  was  written  only  this  year — 
no  large  United  States  corporation,  which  is 
also  large  in  its  industry,  has  failed  or  been 
seriously  in  danger  of  insolvency  in  many 
years.  The  security  of  tenure  of  corporation 
executives  is  remarkably  high.  So  is  their 
remuneration.  Certainly  these  bear  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  insecurity  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  business  entrepreneur  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  model.  Individual  decisions  of  corporate 
management  may  still  turn  out  to  have  been 
wrong.  But  in  the  large,  diversified  corpo¬ 
ration,  in  contrast  with  the  small  and  more 
specialized  firm,  such  decisions  are  rarely 
fatal. 

The  riskiness  of  modern  corporate  life  ig  in 
fact  the  harmless  conceit  of  the  modern  cor¬ 
porate  executive,  and  it  is  vigorously  pro¬ 
claimed.  Precisely  because  he  lives  an  orderly 
and  careful  life  the  executive  is  moved  to 
identify  himself  with  the  dashing  entrepre¬ 
neur  of  economic  literature.  For  much  the 
same  reason,  the  commander  of  an  armored 
division,  traveling  in  a  trailer  and  concerning 
himself  with  gasoline  supplies,  sees  himself 
as  leading  an  oldtime  cavalry  charge.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  been  more  central  to  the  purpose  of 
General  Motors  or  General  Electric  than  to 
encompass  and  eliminate  the  perils  to  which 
the  one-time  entrepreneur  was  presumed  to 
be  subject.  Nothing  would  be  more  damag¬ 
ing  to  an  executive  reputation  in  General 
Motors  or  General  Electric  than  to  launch  a 
product  without  testing  the  market,  to  be 
caught  napping  by  a  technological  develop¬ 
ment,  to  be  unprotected  on  one’s  raw  mate¬ 
rial  supply  or  to  be  caught  in  a  foolish  price 


war.  These  were  once  the  commonplace 
risks  of  entrepreneurship. 

But  the  large  corporation  has  been  only 
the  leader  in  the  retreat  from  risk.  Nearly 
everyone  else  has  participated  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  and  ingenuity,  and  in  the  thirties 
there  was  an  especially  widespread  effort  to 
mitigate  the  economic  perils  of  the  average 
man. 

That  is  why  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  case. 

I  read  further  from  Professor  Gal¬ 
braith’s  book: 

The  Federal  Government  intervened  for 
the  first  time  with  relief  and  welfare  funds 
to  protect  the  individual  from  economic 
misfortune. 

This  was  followed  by  social  security — un¬ 
employment  insurance  and  old  age  and  sur¬ 
vivor’s  pensions.  Farmers,  through  public 
payments  and  support  prices,  were  protected 
from  some  of  the  insecurity  associated  with 
competitive  market  prices.  The  unions  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly  during  this  decade.  Along 
with  their  redress  of  bargaining  power,  they 
provided  the  worker  with  protection  against 
capricious  or  adventitious  firing  or  demotion 
and  thus  increased  his  security  in  his  job. 

A  little  later: 

But  the  effective  mitigation  of  insecurity 
required  another  and  parallel  effort  of  a  far 
more  general  sort.  The  position  of  the 
worker  who  is  protected  against  arbitrary 
firing  by  a  sound  seniority  system  is  far 
from  ideal  if  he  receives  an  entirely  nondis- 
criminatory  discharge  as  the  result  of  an 
insufficiency  of  demand  for  the  product  he 
is  making.  This  is  especially  so  if  a  general 
shortage  of  demand  keeps  him  from  finding 
a'  job  elsewhere.  While  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  is  better  than  nothing,  a  job  is 
better  than  either.  Even  with  an  effective 
enforcement  of  the  laws  preventing  price 
discrimination — roughly  the  use  by  a  large 
firm  of  its  size  to  exact  and  offer  prices 
which  small  competitors  cannot  obtain  or 
quote — the  competitive  position  of  the  small 
retailer  in  a  time  of  depression  is  not  happy. 
Regardless  of  the  conditions  of  competition, 
it  is  much  better  when  the  demand  for 
everyone’s  product  is  good.  Farm-support 
prices  are  a  useful  protection  against  sudden 
adverse  price  movements.  But  a  demand  for 
farm  products  that  holds  such  prices  re¬ 
liably  above  support  levels  will  be  preferred 
by  every  rational  farmer. 

At  a  time,  as  during  the  thirties,  when 
there  was  great  interest  in  the  microeconom¬ 
ic  measures  to  increase  security,  it  would 
have  been  surprising  indeed  had  there  been 
no  macroeconomic  effort  with  its  greater 
efficiency  to  the  same  end.  The  two  efforts 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  complemen¬ 
tary.  In  fact,  the  reduction  of  insecurity  by 
macoeconomic  measures  was  central  in  the 
economic  policy  of  the  time.  Efforts  to  elim¬ 
inate  or  mitigate  the  business  cycle  and  to 
stabilize  the  economy  at  a  level  where  the 
labor  force  would  be  more  or  less  fully  em¬ 
ployed  were  a  principal  goal  of  public  policy. 

Then,  as  since,  economic  stabilization 
was  regarded  as  an  end  in  itseff,  but  it  will 
now  be  clear  that  it  was  only  one  part  of  the 
broad  effort  to  escape  the  insecurity  which 
was  assumed  to  be  inherent  in  economic 
life.  The  change  in  attitudes  on  macroeco¬ 
nomic  security  during  the  thirties  was  re¬ 
markable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  decade 
it  was  almost  uniformly  assumed  that  cycli¬ 
cal  fluctuations  with  accompanying  price 
and  employment  uncertainties  were  inevit¬ 
able.  It  was  hoped  by  many  that  they  would 
not  be  violent.  But  there  was  no  general 
confidence  that  depressions  could  be  tem¬ 
pered  by  Government  action  without  the  risk 
either  of  eliminating  the  self -corrective  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  cycle  or  simply  making  things 
worse.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  Keynes  and  the  san¬ 


guine  and  experimental  mood  generated  by 
the  New  Deal,  there  was  a  widespread  belief 
that  depressions  could  be  at  least  partially 
prevented.  The  notion  that  they  must  be 
allowed  to  run  their  course  was  virtually 
extinct.  These  measures  to  enhance  security 
in  the  thirties,  the  microeconomic  and  the 
macroeconomic  together,  were  numerous  and 
massive  in  their  effect,  and  they  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  brief  span  of  a  few  years. 


I  may  say  one  of  them  is  the  very 
thing' we  are  discussing  now.  One  was 
the  farm  bill,  the  parity  bill,  which 
cropped  up  in  our  economy. 

(While  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  a  dec¬ 
ade,  most  of  the  drive  for  increased  eco¬ 
nomic  security  occurred  in  the  5  years  from 
1933  to  1938.)  Conservatives  and  liberals 
alike  looked  at  the  measures,  and  at  the  mass 
approval  they  evoked,  and  concluded  that 
something  new  and  different  had  been  added 
in  economic  motivation. 


In  the  thirties  the  average  man  was  sim¬ 
ply  showing  the  commonplace  reaction  to 
the  insecurity  of  the  competitive  system.  In 
doing  so  he  was  following  a  path  that  had 
been  pioneered  by  the  modern  business  firm.  ' 
He  was  showing,  as  ever,  that  insecurity  is 
something  that  is  cherished  only  for  others. 

It  was  inevitable  that  farmers  and  workers 
in  general  would  be  the  last  to  concern 
themselves  with  security.  Before  a  man  will 
try  to  protect  himself  from  sudden  changes 
in  his  economic  fortune,  he  must  hafe  some 
fortune  to  protect.  Businessmen  were  first 
to  develop  a  stake  in  economic  society.  They 
were  first,  as  a  result,  to  become  concerned 
with  means,  explicit  or  unrecognized,  for 
safeguarding  that  stake.  In  the  grim  world 
of  Ricardo  and  Malthus  the  ordinary  citi¬ 
zen  could  have  no  interest  in  social  security 
in  the  modern  sense.  If  a  man’s  wage  is 
barely  sufficient  for  existence,  he  does  not 
worry  much  about  the  greater  suffering  of 
unemployment.  Life  is  a  heavy  burden  in 
either  case.  Men  who  are  engaged  in  a  daily 
struggle  for  survival  do  not  think  of  old 
age,  for  they  do  not  expect  to  see  it.  When 
the  normal  expectation  of  life  is  very  low, 
sickness  and  death  are  normal  hazards.  A 
man  of  80  does  not  take  out  life  insurance. 
He  reconciles  himself  as  best  he  can -to  the 
prospect  of  death.  To  the  landless  worker 
in  an  Indian  village,  one  of  the  world’s  most 
unfortunate  individuals,  unemployment  is 
not  even  a  misfortune.  It  is  his  normal 
fortune. 

With  increasing  well-being  all  people  be¬ 
come  aware,  sooner  or  later,  that  they  have 
something  to  protect.  In  the  very  early 
stages  of  the  evolution  of  a  business  concern, 
the  entrepreneur  is  not  much  concerned  with 
security.  He  has-  little  equity  to  conserve. 
Only  later  do  he  or  his  descendants  begin 
to  talk  about  their  responsibilities  to  their 
stockholders.  Henry  Ford  could  gamble  on 
the  untested  idea  of  producing  in  a  single 
model  the  cheapest  possible  car  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  a  breathtaking  step.  His  col¬ 
leagues  discouraged  him,  but  he  had  nothing 
much  to  lose.  His  grandsons  would  indeed 
be  derelict  were  they  similarly  to  risk  the 
present  assets  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  No 
criticism  attaches  to  the  effort  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  corporation  to  minimize  risk.  It  would 
be  delinquent  in  its  responsibilities  if  it 
failed  to  do  so.  It  would  be  gambling  where 
it  could  be  sure. 


is 


The  development  in  the  labor  market 
similar.  As  the  real  wage  of  the  worker  in¬ 
creases  and  also  as  employment  becomes 
more  certain,  unemployment  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  income  acquires  its  contrasting  hor¬ 
ror.  With  increasing  income  it  also  becomes 
possible  to  thing  of  old  age:  the  individual 
expects  to  survive,  and  old  age  without  in¬ 
come  is  differentiated,  as  it  was  not  before, 
by  the  prospect  of  discomfort.  And  as  health 
and  physical  hazard  decline,  men  come  to 
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think  of  them  as  abnormal  rather  than  nor¬ 
mal  afflictions.  It  is  not  the  poor  but  the 
well-to-do  farmers  who  find  onerous  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  market.  In  the  mountain 
country  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  a  de¬ 
pression  Is  not  a  grievous  hazard.  Farmers 
have  little  to  sell;  their  property  has  small 
value.  They  are  therefore  little  aifected  by 
declining  prices  and  not  much  concerned 
about  declining  property  values.  In  the 
well-to-do  regions  things  are  different.  In 
the  1930’s  it  was  the  comparatively  rich 
farmers  of  Iowa  who  threatened  the  judges 
who  presided  over  foreclosure  proceedings. 
From  these  farms  came  the  demands  for 
farm  relief.  Unlike  those  of  the  Appalachian 
plateau,  these  farmers  had  something  to  lose. 

Thus  the  notion,  so  sanctified  by  the  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom,  that  the  modern  concern 
for  security  is  the  reaction  to  the  peculiar 
hazards  of  modern  economic  life  could 
scarcely  be  more  in  error.  Rather  it  is  the 
result  of  improving  fortune — of  moving 
from  a  world  where  people  had  little  to  one 
where  they  had  much  more  to  protect.  In 
the  first  world  misfortune  and  suffering 
were  endemic  and  unavoidable.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  they  have  become  episodic  and  avoid¬ 
able.  And  as  they  became  episodic  and 
avoidable,  reasonable  men  saw  the  merit  of 
measures  to  avoid  them  and  the  possibilities 
for  so  doing. 

I  have  more  pertinent  quotations 
which  directly  and  sincerely  concern 
the  bill,  from  which  I  should  like  to 
read;  but  the  hour  is  very  late  and  I 
understand  there  has  been  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  Senate  should  recess 
until  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Earlier  this  eve¬ 
ning  I  indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  it  was  desired  to  recess 
at  about  10:15  p.  m.  If  it  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Senator,  I  should  like  to  move 
that  the  Senate  recess. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  the  Senator 
so  moves,  I  simply  should  like  to  say 
first,  that  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  very, 
very  great  help  in  the  colloquy.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  expert  way  in  which  he  has 
brought  out  the  important  points  of  my 
presentation.  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  present  Presiding  Officer,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
his  predecessor,  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and 
my  other  colleagues  and  employees  of 
the  Senate  who  have  been  present.  I 
deeply  appreciate  it,  and  apologize  for 
keeping  everyone  here  so  long. 

I  should  like  to  conclude,  as  I  started, 
by  saying  that  this  bill  is  enormously 
important  to  me  and  to  the  people  I,  in 
part,  represent.  I  feel  I  have  a  duty 
to  do  my  level  best  to  explain  the  bill  in 
detail,  to  do  my  best  to  explain  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  opposing  the  bill,  and  to  fight  it, 
with  all  my  heart. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  fine  presentation.  No  one  ques¬ 
tions  the  Senator’s  sincerity  and  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
his  State  and  of  the  Nation.  I  am  sure 
tomorrpw  we  will  hear  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information.  I  am  happy  we 
will  be  able  to  hear  further  from  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  takes  a  recess',  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience,  since  this  will  only 
take  a  minute  or  two,  and  I  think  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important,  I  have  here  an 
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amendment  to  provide  for  loans  to 
farmer  associations  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  processing  and  marketing  enter¬ 
prises.  This  program  would  operate  very 
similarly^  to  the  present  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication  Administration  program,  which 
has  been  such  a  remarkable  success  in 
the  field  of  rural  electrification.  I  offer 
this  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  .  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  another  amendment  which  would 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  additional 
food  commodities  in  adequate  supply 
through  the  school  lunch  program  and 
directly  to  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies.  I  ask  that  this  amendment 
be  printed  and  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  a  third  amendment  which  would 
provide  for  a  national  security  and 
safety  reserve  of  food,  fiber,  and  bio¬ 
logical  oils.  I  request  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  be  printed  and  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  the  expansion  of  farm 
exports,  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
explore  with  other  nations  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  establishing  an  International  Food 
and  Fiber  Reserve  Bank,  and  by  author¬ 
izing  the  use  of  surplus  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  for  financing  capital  improvements 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program.  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  repotted 
that  on  today,  July  23,  1958,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  tl 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1785.  An  act  designating  the  reservoir 
located  above  Heart-Butte  Dam  in  Grant 
County,  N.  Dak.,  as  Lake  Tschida,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1939.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  of  August  9,  1939  (53  Stat.  1275),  as 
amended; 

S.  2266.  An  act  to  provide  a  method  for 
regulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Naval  Ship¬ 
yard; 

S.  3076.  An  act  to  amend  section  12  of 
the  act  of  May  29,  1884,  relating  to  research 
on  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  animal 
diseases; 

S.  3437.  An  act  authorizing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Highways  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  free 
highway  bridge  between  International  Falls, 
Minn.,  and  Fort  Frances,  Ontario,  Canada; 

S.  3478.  An  act  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  anti-hog-cholera 
serum  and  hog-cholera  virus; 

S.  3608.  An  act  to  revive  and  reenact  the 
act  authorizing  the  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  State  of  Maine  to  construct. 


maintain,  and  operate  a  free  highway' 
bridge  between  Lubec,  Maine,  and  Campc 
bello  Island,  New  Brunswick,  Canada;  fynd 
S.  3677.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years/the 
period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of/taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments. , 


RECESS  TO  10:30  A.  M/TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  /Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  en¬ 
tered,  I  now  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  10:30  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10  o’clock  and  £ 2  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
Senate  recessed;  the  recess  being,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to¬ 
morrow,  Thursday,  July  24,  1953,  at 
10:30  o’clo/tfli  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 

^cutive  nominations  received  by  the 
i  July  23, 1958: 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  13th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve  no  longer  than 
December  31, 1958 : 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts. 
Michael  J.  Mansfield,  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  from  the  State  of  Montana. 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Herman  Phleger,  of  California. 

George  McGregor  Harrison,  of  Ohio. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter¬ 
nate  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  13th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve  no 
longer  than  December  31, 1958 : 

James  J.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Marian  Anderson,  of  Connecticut. 
Watson  W.  Wise,  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  of  New  York. 

Irving  Salomon,  of  California. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey: 

To  be  ensign 

Will  Connell. 

Robert  P.  Michaud. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
tft$  Senate  July  23,  1958: 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

OscaAA-  Lindbergh,  Cottondale. 

HomerS^V.  Hopwood,  Sheffield. 

ALASKA 

John  G.  itejlliams,  Sr.,  Yakutat. 

ARIZONA 

Ethel  V.  Rogdj^s,  McNeal. 

ARKANSAS 

Dan  C.  Griffin,  Cvawfordsville. 

CALIFORNIA 

Kerg  B.  Key,  Alameda. 

John  L.  Cross,  Healdsburg. 

William  A.  Thorne,  Irvington. 

Howard  Neubauer,  Pacint  Grove. 

Walter  C.  Whitman,  Pittsburg. 

Ruth  E.  Christman,  Robbir 
Ulis  C.  Briggs,  Ukiah. 

COLORADO 

Helen  I.  Horsman,  Boone. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Arthur  TLCleary,  Bethel. 

Leslie  S.  M^llinson,  West  Cornwall. 

FLORIDA 

Howard  B.  Walk&v  Dlnsmore. 

geoH^ia 

William  Leroy  Hogue/'K^rrollton. 
Felton  T.  Cochran,  Dalla 
Leo  J.  Russell,  Rome. 

HAWAII 

Irene  R.  Afflerback,  Spreckelsville. 

INDIANA 

Hubert  D.  Moughler,  Waterloo. 

IOWA 

Lloyd  M.  Thoensen,  Blue  Grass. 

Donald  C.  Leinen,  Onslow. 

KANSAS 

Chloe  E.  Huffman,  Englewood. 

George  Paul  Gerardy,  Hanover. 

Jack  D.  Warnock,  Stafford. 

KENTUCKY 

Minnie  M.  Staley,  Lackey. 

LOUISIANA 

Billy  R.  Johnson,  Harrisonburg. 

Roberta  G.  Landry,  Mathews. 

William  A.  Bulcao,  Slidell. 

Alcus  W.  Magee,  Varnado. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Zachary. 

MAINE 

Chandler  Bryant  Paine,  Bar  Harbor. 
George  M.  Roberts,  Bridgewater. 

Grace  M.  Sullivan,  Oakfield. 

Raymond  M.  Flynn,  Sanford. 

Donald  L.  LaPointe,  Van  Buren. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Edwin  J.  Culver,  Dalton. 

Katherine  C.  Brown,  Littljjfi^n  Common. 
James  H.  Bradley,  Wobj 

William  Z.  TodcL^llen. 

Victor  J.  HaugiJey,  Camden. 

Edward  A^Sumhofier,  Elkton. 

James  Hf'Ttorsey,  Empire. 

IvanjSf  Vernon,  Flushing. 

Janies  Evans,  Mackinaw  City. 


Roby  G.  Brown,  McMillan. 

Benjamin  E.  Voorhees,  Jr.,  Midland. 
Roy  J.  Murray,  Port  Huron. 

Byard  G.  Raeburn,  Sault  Ste.  Maries 
Hazen  J.  Smith,  South  Lyon. 

Wayne  R.  Ignatz,  White  Pigeon. 

MINNESOTA 
Edward  J.  Shega,  Babbitt. 

Russell  C.  Rapp,  Cleveland. 

Arthur  Peter  Hein,  Excelsior. 

Cleve  R.  Austin,  Minneapolis. 

MONTANA 

Neal  E.  McCurdy,  Broadus. 

NEBRASKA 

vJames  C.  Dowding,  Bellevue. 

iward  W.  Divis,  Brainard. 

Malcolm  E.  Jensen,  Emerson. 

AlbeHw.  Metcalf,  Hyannis. 

Ruth  E^outs,  Maxwell. 

Anton  Semrad,  Prague. 

Clement  J.  SV»<jhanek,  St.  Paul. 

NEWSHAMPSHIRE 

Clyde  R.  Seavey,  Cahqia. 

NEW  JE 

Margaret  M.  Powell,  CrarffSiHcks. 
Lawrence  P.  Ivins,  Hj^ntstowi 
Ellen  E.  Benson, JLrfWnside. 

Harvey  F.  Johnson,  Monroeville. 
Lawrence  H^Emmons,  SergeantsvilleN 

NEW  TORK 

TUdojlfd  E.  Braack,  Almond, 
mge  J.  Smith,  Armonk. 
rthur  G.  Wood,  Ballston  Spa. 

William  Francis  Dietz,  Blauvelt. 

Peter  S.  Tosi,  Boiceville. 

Nathan  Cyrus  Hamblin,  Boonville. 
Harmon  A.  Parmele,  East  Bloomfield. 
Lois  O.  Fancher,  Groveland. 

Paul  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Levittown. 
Howard  N.  Bishop,  Little  Valley. 

Grace  E.  Pfeiffer,  Middle  Island. 

Minor  J.  Leonard,  Odessa. 

Alice  B.  Larsen,  Peconic. 

Mildred  A.  Wolfe,  Pike. 

Clarence  B.  Wilmot,  Rushford. 
Edmund  U.  Burhans,  Saugerties. 
William  Metcalf,  Sound  Beach. 

Berta  R.  Fellows,  South  Salem. 

Ronald  F.  Morse,  Windham. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


Edward  J.  Ziman,  Dodge. 

Andrew  S.  Persson,  Edgeley. 

Frithjof  J.  Thorson,  Park  River. 

OHIO 

Adeline  E.  St.  John,  Bristolville. 

Charles  Terwilleger,  Cozaddale. 

Blaine  S.  Way,  Dexter  City. 

Don  D.  Farquharson,  Hoytjine. 

OREGOJ 

Robert  E.  Smith,  Noj)i(!n  Powder. 

SOOTH  CAROLINA 

Urban  B.  MiUj^us,  Jr.,  Denmark. 

Nenie  White  Ridlehoover,  Plum  Branch. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Gep^ge  F.  Mortimer,  Belle  Fourche, 
faynard  G.  Hatch,  McLaughlin. 

"Helen  Olvia  Putnam,  Quinn. 

TENNESSEE 

James  E.  Vann,  Flintville. 

Hardy  W.  Walker,  Wildersville. 

TEXAS 

Jacob  Truett  Welch,  Royse  City. 

UTAH 

Roger  A.  Clark,  Emery. 

Daniel  Clair  Whitesides,  Layton. 

VERMONT 

Harold  B.  Wright,  White  River  Junction. 

VIRGINIA 

Arthur  P.  McMullen,  Hot  Springs. 

^Elmer  H.  Kirby,  Stanleytown. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Vicfbs^.  Overbeck,  Albright. 

Ruby  NSMcGlothlin,  Berwlnd. 

Elmer  R.  Shafer,  Caldwell. 

Dale  Lilly  Dempsey,  Coal  City. 

Ldwrence  L.  Bctyjes,  Mill  Creek. 

Franklin  N.  Phare^y  alley  Bend. 

BIN 

Ruth  M.  Bergstrom,  Combtock. 

William  J.  Perlberg,  FranksVUle, 

Seth  E.  Liebenstein,  Grafton. 

Clarence  L.  Sutter,  Kohler, 

Keith  R.  Gissal,  Lannon. 

Mike  Krultz,  Jr.,  Neillsville. 

John  A.  Zervic,  Pewaukee. 

George  W.  Schultz,  Stoughton. 
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HIGHLIGHTS Senate  debated  farm  bill.  Rep.  Cannon  criticized  administration's 
farm  program.  Rep.  Christopher  urged  REA  be  made  independent  agency.  Hous^re- 
iectad'rule  to  consider  bill  to  develop  marketing  facilities  for  perishable  c&m^ 
Jollities. 


1,  FARM  PROGRAM.  Continued  debate  on  S.  4071,  the  farm  bill.  pp.  13645-65, 

13666-71,  13673-703,  13705-33 

Agreed,  67  to  9,  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Young  to  extend  the  National  Wool 
Act  for  4  years,  until  March  31,  1963,  and  to  authorize  such  additional  appro¬ 
priations  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  wool  program,  provided  no 
price  support  payments  for  wool  (beginning  with  the  1959  marketing  year)  shall 
exceed  85  percent  of  parity  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers  would  exceed  70  percent  of  gross  receipts  of  the  specific  import  duties 
on  wool.  p.  13731 

Rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen,  Bennett,  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  by 
Sen.  Young,  which  would  have  authorized  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  wool  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  conducting  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  programs  for  wool,  mohair,  sheep,  or  goats  or  the  products 
thereof,  pp.  13655,  13726 

Pending  at  adjournment  was  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Symington  to  provide  that  the 
level  of  price  support  for  upland  cotton  may  be  not  less  than  65  percent  of  pari- 
ty,  if  the  Secretary  determines  under  certain  conditions  that  a  lower  level  than 


is  provided  under  present  law  is  desirable  and  proper,  to  provide  that  middling 
1  inch  and  grade  number  3,  one  and  seven- sixteenths  inches  shall  be  the 
standard  quality  of  upland  and  extra  long  staple  cotton,  respectively,  for 
purposes  of  price  support,  and  to  strike  out  a  provision  of  the  bill  providing 
that  CCC  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long  staple  cotton  for  unrestricted 
use  at  less  than  15  percent  above  the  current  support  price  for  cotton  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges,  pp.  13731-32 


2.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R. 
12738,  the  Defense  Department  appropriation  bill  for  1959  (S.  Rept.  1937). 
pp.  13626,  D730 

Received  (July  22)  from  the  President  various  proposed  supplemental  it< 
eluding  the' following:  (S.  Doc.  110) 

Authoi^  ition  for  use.  of ,  the  equivalent  of  $5,100,000,  in  foreign  cuijr'encies 
acci  ^ng  under  Public  Law  480.  for  the  following  purposes:  $1,2500,000  for 
:ion  of  foreign  publications,  of  which  $375,000  i9  to  bk  available 
to  the  USDA  Library:  and  $3,900,000  for  cooperative  scientific  research 
between  tfctfe  U.  S.  and  other  countries  through  ARS,  AMS ,  any  FS. 

'Recreation 


faffing  of  the  Corn- 


Appropriation  of^  $100,000  for  immediate  costs  of  the  Outdooj 
Resources  Revriaw  Commission,  pending  organization  and 
mission. 

Authorization  for  th£\Virgin  Islands  Corporation  to  borrow  not  over 
$1,500,000  for  construction  of  a  water  distillation  plant. 

Appropriation  of  $215,00^3.000  for  the  business  and/disaster  loan  programs 

of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and  additional  funds  to  finance  SBA's 
assistance  of  small  businh^s  in  obtaining  Government  contracts  and  sub¬ 
contracts. 


3.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  The  Armed  Services /lommit tee  ordered  reported  with  an 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 11  H,  R.  13015,  authorizations  for 

military  construction,  p.  D730 

4.  WATER.  The  Public  Works  Committee  v£portedswith  amendment  H.  R.  6701,  to  grant 

the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Tennessee  RiV^r  Basin  Water  Pollution  Control 
Compact  (S.  Rept.  1961).  p.  13734 

Agreed  to  S.  Res.  328,  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  report,  "Water  Developments  and  Potentialities^"  p.  13629 

Sen.  Kuchel  commended  the  city  of  Coalinga,  Calf^. ,  for  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  plant yxor  the  conversion  of  salineyater  for  public  use. 
p.  13632 


5.  WATERSHEDS.  Both  Hjabses  received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  pl^ns  for  works  of  im¬ 

provement  on  Adojyfe  Creek,  Buena  Vista  Creek,  Central  Sonoma ,\Cal if , ,  upper 
Nanticoke  River/  Del.,  Donaldson  Creek,  Ky. ,  Mud  Creek,  Nebr. ,\Peavine  Mountain, 
Nev. ,  Indian  /reek,  Tenn.  and  Miss.,  and  Coon  Creelc,  Wis.;  to  Agriculture 
Committees.// pp.  13625,  13623. 

6.  CLAIMS.  /Received  from  this  Department  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by\|ie  De- 
partm^t  in  the  fiscal  year  1958.  p.  13625 

BUSINESS.  Sen.  Humphrey  commended  the  Congress  for  passing  legislation\for 
te  relief  of  small  business,  p.  13636 


8^  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  a  letter  and  newspaper  editorial  praising  the 
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long  Arabs,  national  boundaries  mean 
■  little.  Most  of  them  were  drawn  by  for- 
It  is  said  that  Jordan’s  frontiers 
for  example  were  carved  out  of  the  desert 
by  W Alston  Churchill  one  evening  over 
brandy  dmd  cigars.  So  it  is  not  very  mean¬ 
ingful  in  Some  cases  to  talk  of  Arabs  on  one 
side  of  suWi  a  border  aggressing  against 
Arabs  on  thX  other  side.  There  is  a  fierce 
sentimental  v^h  for  all  Arabs  to  be  united. 

Among  all  nW  nationalists  there  is  an 
overwhelming  urge  to  be  left  alone,  to  have 
a  period  of  isolaomnism,  noninvolvement. 
George  Washington  \stated  this  eloquently 
for  the  new  America  ni  his  Farewell  Address. 
To  leap  the  centuries,  alehru  has  repeatedly 
.  stated  it  for  the  new  India.  The  Arabs  have 
even  more  repeatedly  stated  it.  They  are 
barely  aware  there  is  a  coldNvar  on;  they  are 
not  interested,  and  want  no  part  of  it. 

Our  great  fallacy  is  to  disregard  this  and  to 
strive  to  force  Arabs  into  a  blocSon  our  side 
against  Russia.  When  Britain  Vas  nego¬ 
tiating  to  give  up  Suez,  she  made  i\a  prime 
condition  that  Egypt  join  our  bloc\  Egypt 
refused  to  the  point  of  using  violence.^Brit- 
ain  tried  2  years  ago  to  stuff  Jordan  int\our 
bloc.  Jordanians  rebelled  in  the  streets,  u 
a  British  officer  limb  from  limb;  and  JorcUJ* 1 
promptly  withdrew  from  the  alliance. 

The  main  reason  there  is  any  Russian  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Middle  East  is  that,  on  the 
rebound,  in  anger  at  us,  some  Arabs  have 
been  enlisting  Russia  to  counterbalance  our 
pressure.  Until  we  started  that  there  was  no 
Russian  influence  there. 

In  Lebanon,  President  Chamoun’s  dis¬ 
tinctive  policy  is  to  tie  Lebanon  to  the  west¬ 
ern  bloc.  When  Chamoun  recently  indicated 
plans  to  change  the  constitution  to  become 
permanent  President,  for  he  knew  any  popu¬ 
lar  election  would  reverse  his  policy,  there 
was  a  rebellion  against  him.  That  is  the 
main  fact  about  the  crisis  now  in  Lebanon. 

Iraq  was  the  chief  Arab  nation  on  our 
side.  Our  pact  was  named  after  her  capital 
city,  the  Baghdad  Pact.  The  current  rebel¬ 
lion  is  aimed  to  take  Iraq  out  of  that  pact 
and  give  the  new  rising  middle  classes  of  the 
Arab  world  predominance. 

The  point  should  be  as  clear  as  repeated 
bloodshed  can  make  it — the  Arabs  don’t 
want  to  take  part  in  the  cold  war.  Our  per¬ 
sistent  effort  to  force  them  in  makes  them 
turn  to  our  foes  for  balance  against  us.  This 
policy  requires  us  to  base  policy  on  a  few 
kings  or  goveriimental  chiefs  we  can  trust 
to  stay  wljth  us.  and  a  commitment  to  go 
in  with  force  and  hold  their  peoples  at  bay 
when  their  peoples  rebel.  It  is  that  kind  of 
commitment  that  has  got  us  in  the  position 
we  are  now  in. 

There  are  many  differences,  but  basica 
in  one  respect  the  parallel  with  China  is<i<iot 
exaggerated.  The  main  force  sweeping  G?hina 
was  a  genuine  nationalism.  We  farted  to 
recognize  it,  let  communism  discover  it  and 
take  it  over,  and  thus  lost  Chiny^ to  com¬ 
munism.  Though  there  is  a  lUftle  affinity 
for  communism  among  Moslemfi,  if  we  per¬ 
sist  in  our  present  policy,  we  may  in  the 
end  succeed  in  making  communism  predom¬ 
inant,  and  losing  the  vastly,Ach  and  strategic 
Middle  East  as  we  lost  Cfrma. 

A  way  out  suggests  itself.  Awakened  Brit¬ 
ish  politicians  have  baSn  suggesting  it  for  a 
long  time.  We  hav^et  Khrushchev  see  the 
obvious  and  beat  ue  to  the  draw  at  propos¬ 
ing  it. 

The  Arab  worltl  must  simply  be  declared 
out  of  bounds^ to  the  cold  war.  Much  as 
Switzerland  / as  declared  off  limits  to  the 
quarrels  of  Jcurope  for  the  past  century  and 
a  half,  so  Xraby  should  be  left  to  itself,  not 
an  objeat  of  contention  among  the  great 
powers 

Thartquestion  of  what  to  do  about  all  that 
western-controlled  oil  in  the  Middle  East 
an/es.  The  answer  is — give  it  to  those  to 
nom  it  belongs,  the  Arabs.  We  will  then 
Simply  have  to  buy  the  oil  from  them.  We 


may  have  to  pay  a  little  more  than  we  now 
pay,  but  that  won’t  be  fatal  to  anybody’s 
economy. 

Is  there  a  danger  the  Arabs  will  not  ship 
us  the  oil,  but  either  keep  it  or  sell  it  to 
Russia?  The  answer  is,  there  seems  little 
danger  of  that.  They  have  to  sell  it  to  live. 
Russia  has  no  need  for  it,  having  more  oil 
at  home  than  she  needs.  The  only  market, 
the  only  people  who  have  the  complex  mar¬ 
keting  and  distributing  mechanism  are  west¬ 
erners,  so  it  will  be  sold  because  the  Arabs 
have  to,  and  will  be  sold  to  us. 

There  will  be  many  complications  to  nego¬ 
tiating  an  arrangement  to  neutralize  the 
Arab  world.  Russia  cannot  be  expected  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith,  so  we  will  have  to 
insist  on  self -enforcing  checks.  There  will 
be  other  complications.  But  the  road  to 
follow  is  clear.  At  the  very  least  we  should 
stop  going  down  the  opposite  road. 

This  is  Howard  K.  Smith  in  New  York. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more 
effective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  I  was  speaking  with  respect  to  the 
farm  bill  presently  under  consideration, 
and  I  expressed  my  very  strong  and  deep 
opposition  to  it.  When  I  concluded  last 
night,  I  was  discussing  the  enormous  im¬ 
portance  to  our  farm  population  of  the 
parity  principle— the  concept  of  parity — 
and  the  overwhelming  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  having  some  provision  for 
economic  security.  I  was  pointing  out 
that  one  of  the  great  inconsistencies  in 
economic  life  is  that  all  of  us  attempt 
very  hard  to  acquire  security  for  our¬ 
selves  and  the  people  with  whom  we  can 
identify  economic  interests,  while  firmly 
opposing  the  same  for  everyone  else.  I 
pointed  out  that  large  corporations  have 
achieved  a  very  great  measure  of  secu¬ 
rity,  and  that  practically  no  large  corpo¬ 
rations  have  failed.  I  pointed  out  that 
labor  unions  have  achieved  a  large  degree 
of  security,  and  that  working  people 
generally,  even  those  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  labor  unions,  by  reason  of  mini¬ 
um-wage  and  maximum-hour  legisla¬ 
tion,  have  achieved  security.  Through 
tariff  legislation  and  through  subsidies 
to  industry,  we  have  provided  a  great 
deal  of  security  throughout  the  American 
economy. 

Despite  that,  somehow  when  we  dis¬ 
cuss  security  for  farmers  through  price- 
support  .operations  the  idea  is  considered 
to  be  un-American,  or  in  opposition  to 
the  free-enterprise  system. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  my  quotation 
from  the  great  book  by  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  The  Affluent  Society,  by  read¬ 
ing  an  extremely  pertinent  statement  on 
this  very  point.  Dr.  Galbraith  says : 

The  desire  for  economic  security  was  long 
considered  the  great  enemy  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  This  attitude  was  firmly  grounded 
in  the  belief  that  the  insecurity  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  model  was  essential  for  efficiency. 
Along  with'  the  carrot  of  pecuniary  reward 
must  go  the  stick  of  personal  economic  dis¬ 
aster,  Both  were  essential.  To  remove  the 
stick,  which  must  be  the  consequence  of 
increasing  economic  security,  would  be  to  re¬ 
move  half  the  incentives  by  which  men  were 
inspired.  This  belief  still  has  a  considerable 
role  in  thq  conventional  wisdom.  The  efforts 


of  farmers  to  minimize  uncertainty,  although 
in  many  respects  far  less  effective  than  those 
of  larger  corporations  or  trade  unions,  have 
inspired  especial  alarm.  In  the  recent  view 
of  a  leading  agricultural  economist — 

Referring  to  Karl  Brandt,  writing  in 
the  Journal  of  Farm  Economics  for 
May  1952— 

When  millions  of  able  (farm)  entrepre¬ 
neurs  have  regained  the  self-confidence  to 
operate  without  the  social  harness  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  guidance  and  universal  risk  insurance, 
it  is  an  event  that  may  amount  to  a  decisive 
victory  in  the  free,  anticollective  world. 

Dr.  Galbraith  proceeds: 

But  even  in  modern  corporate  life,  the 
conventional  wisdom  gives  great  credit  to 
the  threat  of  adversity.  “The  characteristic 
of  European  businessmen  as  a  class  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Americans  is  their  compla¬ 
cency,  their  timidity,  and  their  instinctive 
looking  to  each  other  and  to  government  for 
protection  against  the  rude  shocks  of  the 
contemporary  world.  And  the  thing  they 
fear  most  is  price  competition.” 

The  last  statement  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Clarence  Randall’s  “A  Creed  for  Free 
Enterprise.” 

This  is  the  answer: 

Plainly,  however,  the  notion  that  eco¬ 
nomic  insecurity  isr  essential  for  efficiency 
and  economic  advance  was  a  major  miscal¬ 
culation — perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  economic  ideas.  (It  was  the  com¬ 
mon  miscalculation  of  both  Marxian  and 
orthodox  economists.  Marx  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  were  deeply  persuaded  that  capitalism 
would  be  crippled  by  efforts  to  civilize  it. 
To  cite  one  obvious  example,  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  would  ruin  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  industrial  reserve  army  in  regu¬ 
lating  wages.) 

That  is  the  theory  of  Marxian  econom¬ 
ics.  Incidentally,  it  is  also  too  widely 
believed  among  classical  economists. 

In  fact  the  years  of  increasing  concern 
for  economic  security  have  been  ones  of  uri- 
paralleled  advance  in  productivity.  Those 
spokesmen  who  have  been  most  alarmed  over 
the  debilitating  effects  of  the  search  for  se¬ 
curity  have  often  remarked  most  breathlessly 
on  the  improvements  in  productivity  which 
have  occurred  at  the  same  time.  The  econo¬ 
mist  whose  views  were  just  cited-— 

He  is  speaking  about  Mr.  Brandt- 
on  the  alarming  dangers  of  universal  risk 
insurance  in  agriculture  characteristically 
observed  in  the  same  paper  that,  "during 
the  last  few  decades,  breath-taking  technol¬ 
ogical  evolution  has  been  opening  new  fron¬ 
tiers  in  agriculture,  and  the  progress  has  been 
most  spectacular  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Not  only  did  it  assist  greatly  in 
World  War  II,  but  it  also  kept  millions  of 
people  in  Europe  and  Asia  alive.”  Part  of 
this  technological  advance  in  agriculture  may 
have  been  the  result  of  price-support  legis¬ 
lation  which  reduced  price  and  income  un¬ 
certainty.  Farmers  were  thus  able  to  invest 
in  new  technology  with  increased  confidence. 
But  this  notably  plausible  possibility  has 
no  standing  in  the  conventional  wisdom. 
Hence  it  is  forthrightly  ignored. 

I  depart  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Gal¬ 
braith  at  this  point  simply  to  add  that 
there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  Wisconsin  farmers  to 
whom  I  have  talked,  that  a  great  reason 
why  they  were  able  to  mechanize  their 
farms,  bring  electricity  to  their  farms, 
and  were  able  vastly  to  increase  eco¬ 
nomic  productivity  was  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stepped  in  and  gave  them  some 
security.  The  fact  is  that  back  in  1932 
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1  farm  in  4  in  Wisconsin  had  a  tractor, 
1  farm  in  10  had  electricity,  and  1  farm 
in  20  had  milking  machines. 

After  20  years  of  New  Deal  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  after  the  REA  program  had  been 
adopted,  after  the  farm  loan  programs 
were  put  into  effect,  and  after  the  farm 
price-support  programs  came  into  being, 
technology  on  the  farm  and  productivity 
on  the  farm  had  vastly  increased,  so  that 
by  1952  there  were  more  tractors  in  Wis¬ 
consin  than  farms;  in  fact,  there  were 
about  5  tractors  for  every  4  farms,  while 
9  out  of  10  farms  had  electricity,  and 
19  out  of  20  farms  had  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  The  result  was  a  tremendous 
increase  in  productivity. 

There  simply  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  way  to  expand  the  wealth 
of  America  and  the  way  to  support,  im¬ 
prove,  and  encourage  agricultural  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  to  provide  economic  security 
through  farm  programs  such  as  the 
price-support  program,  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  is  sought  to  be  crippled  by  the 
proposed  legislation  we  have  before  us. 

To  go  back  to  the  quotation  from  Dr. 
Galbraith: 

The  data  on  what  has  happened  to  output 
In  the  age  of  security  could  scarcely  be  more 
impressive.  In  the  20  years  prior  to  the 
1930’s,  the  decade  when  the  concern  for 
security  first  became  a  source  of  uneasiness, 
labor  productivity — national  income  pro¬ 
duced  per  man-hour — increased  from  89.6 
cents  in  1900,  to  113.3  cents  in  1929.  This 
was  a  total  of  23.7  cents  or  at  a  rate  of  about 
1.2  cents  a  year.  In  the  10  years  following 
the  thirties  the  total  increase  was  from  131.5 
cents  to  179.2  cents  or  by  47.7  cents.  This 
was  by  an  average  of  4.8  cents  a  year,  or  4 
times  the  amount  of  the  earlier  period.  The 
increase  continued  in  the  decade  of  the  fif¬ 
ties.  Plainly  the  increased  concern  for  secu¬ 
rity,  so  far  from  being  in  conflict  with  in¬ 
creased  productivity,  was  consistent  with  a 
greatly  accelerated  rate  of  advance.  The 
most  impressive  increases  in  output  in  the 
history  of  both  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  have  occurred  since  men 
began  to  concern  themselves  with  reducing 
the  risks  of  the  competitive  system. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  such  empirical  evidence  is 
not  necessarily  decisive.  The  consequences 
truly  depicted  by  the  conventional  wisdom 
are,  it  is  held,  lurking  just  out  of  sight.  To 
respect  the  evidence  is  only  to  evince  an  un- 
subtle  mind.  Yet  in  this  instance  the  real¬ 
ity  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  evade.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  economic  security  and  the  increase 
in  economic  product  are  accomplished  facts. 
The  conflict  between  security  and  progress, 
once  billed  as  the  social  conflict  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  doesn’t  exist. 

If  there  is  one  idea  I  hope  to  get  across 
in  this  debate,  it  is  that  this  bill  would 
vastly  reduce  the  security  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer.  The  idea  I  wish  to  get  across 
is  that  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
that  would  be  a  disaster,  not  only  for  the 
American  farmer,  but  for  our  whole  pro¬ 
ductive  enterprise  system. 

As  defined  in  section  301  (a)  (2)  of 
that  act,  parity  as  applied  to  income,  is 
described  as  follows:  “shall  be  that  gross 
income  from  agriculture  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  farm  operator  and  his  family 
with  a  standard  of  living  equivalent  to 
those  afforded  persons  dependent  upon 
other  gainful  employment.’* 

In  all  the  subsequent  farm  income  leg¬ 
islation  enacted  since  1938,  provisions 
for  price  support  and  for  use  of  market¬ 


ing  agreements  and  orders  are  based  on 
this  concept  of  parity  farm  prices  and 
incomes.  This  bill  does  not  repeal  this 
legislation  in  so  many  words.  Instead, 
the  bill  in  effect  would  repeal  the  parity 
concept  in  farm  programs  by  setting 
up  an  entirely  new  standard  in  its  place. 

The  new  standard  proposed  by  the  bill 
is  far  from  the  parity  concept.  It  is 
about  as  far  from  the  parity  concept  as 
we  could  get.  The  price  support  stand¬ 
ard  proposed  by  the  bill  for  farm  pro¬ 
grams  is  by  definition  “10  percent  below 
the  previous  market  price.” 

What  is  the  point  in  having  supports 
that  do  not  support?  Why  must  we 
make  a  mockery  of  our  farm  programs? 
It  would  be  more  accurate  and  more  can¬ 
did  to  tell  farmers  frankly  that  the  in¬ 
tention  is  to  strip  away  the  effective  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  given  them  some 
bargaining  power  in  the  past  30  years, 
and  to  return  them  to  the  same  economic 
helplessness  that  destroyed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farm  families  during  the 
twenties  and  early  thirties. 

For  5  years,  the  Eisenhower  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  doing  everything  it 
could  to  discredit  the  concept  of  parity 
for  farmers.  The  administration  spokes¬ 
men  have  tried  to  shame  farmers  into 
believing  there  is  something  sinful  in 
parity. 

The  administration  has  even  tried  to 
make  city  consumers  believe  that  farm 
surpluses  were  the  cause  of  high  prices, 
and  that  farm  programs  were  the  cause 
of  surpluses. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  know  that,  these 
stereotypes  are  not  true.  Yet  we  know 
also  that  much  of  the  antifarmer  prop¬ 
aganda  of  the  administration  has  been 
effective  in  discrediting  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  among  the  nonfarm  population. 

Of  course,  it  has  been  effective,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  poured  out  in  enor¬ 
mous  abundance  by  the  Reader’s  Digest, 
which  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
publication  in  the  world,  by  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  by  Life  and  Time 
magazines,  and  by  virtually  all  the  large 
newspapers  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  all  given  one  side,  and  only  one 
side.  I  have  read  these  publications 
carefully  and  searched  the  indexes.  I 
have  never  found  an  article  giving  the 
other  side,  the  side  in  favor  of  provid¬ 
ing  some  kind  of  real  economic  security 
for  our  farmers.  That  side  has  not 
been  told  to  the  American  people,  except 
through  thin,  small  voices  like  mine, 
when  I  make  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  try  somehow  to  reach 
the  American  people.  Yet  I  have  found 
that  with  this  relatively  weak  voice, 
even  with  the  overwhelming  preponder¬ 
ance  of  money,  capital,  and  propaganda 
on  the  side  of  discrediting  the  parity 
concept,  not  only  do  the  farmers’ of  Wis¬ 
consin  overwhelmingly  approve  of  it,  but 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  people 
off  the  farms  approve. 

I  recall  that  last  February  or  March 
there  occurred  an  interesting  debate  on 
the  postal  bill.  In  the  course  of  that 
debate  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  provides  enormous  subsidies  for 
the  Reader’s  Digest,  Life  magazine.  Time 
magazine,  and  the  New  York  Times.  It 
provides  huge  subsidies  for  which,  of 


course,  those  publications  fight;  and 
they  have  every  right  in  the  world  to 
fight  for  them. 

For  many  publications  subsidies  are 
about  equal  to  their  total  profits.  In 
the  case  of  Life  magazine,  as  I  recall, 
the  subsidy  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$9  million.  The  subsidies  for  the  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  are  very  great.  Subsidies  provide 
for  such  publications  a  great  measure  of 
security. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  important 
kind  of  security  which  the  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  other 
great  publications  have.  They  have 
control  over  their  own  production. 
They  can  fix  their  own  prices.  During 
the  past  30  years,  such  prices  have  al¬ 
ways  gone  in  one  direction — up.  I  can 
remember  when  the  Chicago  Tribune 
cost  2  cents  a  copy.  It  costs  a  nickel  a 
copy  today,  which  represents  a  very 
large  percentage  increase. 

Advertising  rates  in  these  publications 

have  gone  up  steadily  and  relentlessly _ 

always  in  one  direction.  This  has  not 
been  true,  however,  of  farm  prices. 
They  have  fluctuated;  and  every  fluctu¬ 
ation  represents  a  heavy  degree  of  in¬ 
security  for  American  farmers. 

As  I  have  said,  this  propaganda  has 
not  influenced  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer  to  think  that  reductions  in  milk 
prices  should  be  accepted  without  resist¬ 
ance  and  objection.  That  is  why  I  am 
speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today. 

A  recent  poll  by  the  Wisconsin  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  Farmer  reports  that  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  think  that  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Benson  is  doing  a  good  job. 

Think  of  that.  Only  1  out  of  20  farm¬ 
ers  think  Secretary  Benson  is  doing  a 
good  job.  When  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States  is  at  the  low  ebb 
of  his  popularity,  something  like  53  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  think  he  is  doing  a 
good  job.  When  President  Truman 
reached  the  bottom  of  his  popularity,  35 
or  40  percent  of  the  American  people 
thought  he  was  doing  a  good  job.  But 
in  Wisconsin  the  farmers,  who  are  di¬ 
rectly  concerned,  who  have  the  greatest 
knowledge  of,  and  certainly  the  greatest 
experience  with  the  kind  of  job  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  is  doing,  do  not 
believe  that  he  is  doing  a  good  job. 
Nineteen  out  of  20  failed  to  say  that  he 
was  doing  a  good  job.  Only  1  in  20  agreed 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  doing 
a  good  job  for  them.  Not  the  least  of 
their  reasons  for  feeling  this  way  is  the 
stubborn,  continuous  campaign  that 
Secretary  Benson  has  waged  to  discredit 
farmers  and  farm  programs  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

The  present  programs  were  based  on 
the  parity  concept.  Their  objective  is 
that  which  still  stands  in  the  existing 
farm  laws  to  “provide  the  farm  operator 
and  his  family  with  a  standard  of  living 
equivalent  to  that  afforded  persons  de¬ 
pendent  upon  other  gainful  employ¬ 
ment.” 

Let  me  repeat  that,  because  the  parity 
concept  is  essential  for  the  well-being 
of  our  farmers.  It  is  that  concept  which 
is  being  eliminated  by  the  pending  bill. 
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The  objective  is  to  “provide  the  farm  op¬ 
erator  and  his  family  with  a  standard 
of  living  equivalent  to  that  afforded  per¬ 
sons  dependent  upon  other  gainful  em¬ 
ployment.” 

The  programs  are  not  and  never  were 
perfect;  they  are  not  fully  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  farm  families  in  the  present 
day.  But  when  administered  with  a  sin¬ 
cere  determination  to  help  improve  and 
protect  farmers’  prices  and  incomes,  they 
operated  with  reasonable  success  and  at 
moderate  cost  to  taxpayers. 

In  contrast  to  the  generally  successful 
record  of  the  first  20  years,  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  somehow 
managed  to  operate  those  programs, 
since  1953,  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
their  effectiveness,  while  at  the  same 
time  enormously  increasing  the  cost  to 
taxpayers. 

It  is  no  secret  that  farm  income  has 
dropped  sharply  at  the  same  time  farm 
costs  have  increased.  However,  even 
though  most  taxpayers  are  conscious  of 
their  taxes,  very  few  taxpayers  realize 
what  a  tremendous  burden  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  imposed  on 
them.  The  greatest  foe  of  the  American 
taxpayers  today  is  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

The'/act  is  that  last  year,  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  stated  last  night,  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  for  our  farm  program  under 
the  present  administration  was  six  times 
the  cost  during  the  year  of  the  greatest 
expenditures  for  such  purpose  under  the 
preceding  Roosevelt  and  Truman  admin¬ 
istrations,  during  the  20  years  of  those 
administrations.  The  fact  is  that  the 
taxpayers  should  be  crying  for  Secretary 
Benson’s  scalp. 

The  fact  is  also,  of  course,  that  tax¬ 
payers,  unless  they  are  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing,  have  no  immediate,  practical,  or  in¬ 
sistent  reason  for  becoming  interested  in 
farm  programs  or  problems.  They  read 
about  them  through  their  great  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  and  they  get  the 
impression  that  while  Secretary  Benson 
may  not  be  so  friendly  to  farmers,  and 
While  he  is  taking  an  “objective”  view 
of  the  farm  interests,  he  is  a  great  friend 
and  a  great  champion  of  the  taxpayer. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  present 
farm  program  is  in  error,  is  unpopular, 
and  must  be  changed,  mainly  because  of 
its  great  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  My  ar¬ 
gument  is  that  the  administration  of  the 
program  can  be  improved.  We  have 
had  20  years  of  approximately  the  same 
kind  of  laws;  yet  under  the  Truman  and 
Roosevelt  administrations  we  did  not 
have  the  enormous,  overwhelming  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  that  we  have  today. 

I  believe  also  that,  in  all  fairness,  some 
changes  must  be  made  in  our  basic  farm 
law.  That  is  why  I  have  submitted  a 
series  of  amendments  which  would  im¬ 
prove  and  increase  farm  income.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  sure  we  can  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
American  economy,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  small  businessman,  who 
more  completely  opposes  a  subsidy  sys¬ 
tem  or  a  giveaway  system  than  the 
American  farmer.  He  wants  to  get  off 
the  taxpayers’  back  as  fast  as  he  can. 
We  recognize  the  nature  of  the  farm 


program  and  we  recognize  the  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  of  getting  the  farmer 
off  the  taxpayers’  back.  Let  me  note  at 
this  point  that  if  we  insisted  on  requiring 
other  people  in  the  economy  to  pro¬ 
duce  unlimited  amounts  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  produce  as  much  as  they  could 
produce,  they,  too,  would  produce  great 
surpluses,  and  they,  too,  would  have  to 
rely  on  the  taxpayers  to  provide  some 
economic  security  for  them. 

To  top  off  this  paradox  of  enormous 
spending  by  the  Benson  administration, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  no  real 
support  for  farm  income,  during  the  past 
5  years,  the  prices  paid  by  consumers 
for  food  have  risen  and  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  farm  food  com¬ 
modities  have  fallen.  Let  me  repeat 
that.  The  prices  received  by  farmers 
have  declined,  while  the  prices  paid  by 
consumers  have  increased.  As  former 
President  Truman  has  said,  “It  takes  a 
real  magician  to  accomplish  that.” 

I  read  an  article  in  this  morning’s 
Washington  Post  stating  that  General 
Poods  has  raised  its  dividend  to  60  cents 
a  share. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  very  day  when 
the  Senate  is  considering  a  farm  bill  to 
hammer  down  farm  income  through 
chopping  a  hole  in  the  income  farmers 
now  receive,  the  huge  General  Foods 
Corp.  announces  a  fat  increase  in  their 
dividends.  What  is  happening  is  that 
the  American  farmer  is  receiving  less 
and  less,  the  consumer  is  paying  more 
and  more,  and  the  middleman,  the  big 
corporate  processor,  is  benefiting  enor¬ 
mously  through  his  widening  margin. 

We  c  mi  not  blame  the  processors.  They 
take  advantage  of  the  situation.  There 
is  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
tremendously  able  and  experienced  group 
of  processing  executives.  Their  whole 
background  dictates  that  farm  prices 
are  considered  costs,  which  are  to  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible;  and  that  what 
the  consumer  pays  is  income,  which  is 
to  be  pushed  as  high  as  possible. 

If  there  has  been  one  successful  con¬ 
sequence— and  it  is  about  the  only  one 
in  the  Benson  administration — it  is  that 
this  processing  viewpoint,  this  particular 
economic  outlook,  has  certainly  flour¬ 
ished  in  our  economy  during  the  past 
5  years.  The  margin  is  certainly  widen¬ 
ing.  Prices  are  at  an  alltime  high.  The 
fanner  has  suffered  and  the  consumer 
has  suffered. 

According  to  Economic  Indicators,  a 
monthly  statistical  publication  prepared 
by  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  the  retail  price  of  food  has 
risen  from  112.8  in  1953  to  121.6  in  April 
1958.  The  newspapers  of  Washington 
report  that  official  Government  statistics 
show  that  food  prices  in  Washington  gro¬ 
cery  stores  are  at  an  alltime  high  record. 

Meanwhile,  Economic  Indicators  re¬ 
ports,  on  page  25,  that  prices  received 
by  farmers  have  dropped  by  more  than 
one-tenth.  Here  are  some  more  eco¬ 
nomic  miracles  accomplished  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Secretary  Benson.  First, 
let  me  say  again  that  the  bill,  if  passed, 
will  further  depress  farm  income  enor¬ 
mously,  far  more  than  it  has  been  de¬ 
pressed  during  the  past  5  years,  and  will 
depress  it  relentlessly  and  steadily  and 


toward  the  end  which  I  demonstrated 
last  night.  It  will  end  up  by  reflecting 
the  European  price  or  the  Japanese 
price,  minus  the  freight  charges  across 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  food  have 
gone  up  7  percent,  while  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  food  commodities  have 
gone  down  7  percent.  Truly,  as  former 
President  Truman  said,  “It  takes  a  magi¬ 
cian  to  bring  that  about.” 

From  1952  to  1956,  the  total  retail 
food  bill  of  all  our  consumers  rose  by 
$3  billion,  from  $44.5  billion  in  1952  to 
$47.5  billion  in  1956.  Yet  farmers’  sales 
of  food  commodities  dropped  by  $1.6 
billion  in  value  during  this  period — from 
$20.1  billion  in  1952  to  $18.5  billion  in 
1956. 

The  margin  is  widening.  $47.5  billion 
is  what  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  The 
farmer  gets  only  $18.5  billion.  The 
farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
is  dwindling  down  to  39  cents.  The  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  pending  bill  will  drive 
the  farmer’s  share  down  further.  Any 
consumer  who  has  the  idea  that  the 
program  will  help  him,  should  recognize 
what  has  been  happening  under  the 
kind  of  administration  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  experienced  during  the  past  5 
years. 

These  figures  are  dramatic  testimony 
of  the  kind  of  job  Secretary  Benson  has 
done,  and  for  whose  benefit  he  has  done 
it.  The  amount  of  the  American  con¬ 
sumer’s  food  bill,  which  is  pocketed  by 
the  middle  man,  has  increased  by  $4.6 
billion  dollars. 

With  the  exception  of  the  presidential 
election  year  of  1956,  Secretary  Benson 
has  reduced  supports,  which  were  hold¬ 
ing  up  farm  prices,  at  every  opportun¬ 
ity  presented  to  him  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  table  comparing  the  farm 
price  support  levels  for  various  farm 
commodities  in  the  years  1952  through 
1958  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Support  price  of  farm  commodities  ( estab¬ 
lished  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
applicable  laws) 


Commodity 

1952 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Wheat . . 

$2.20 

$2.  08 

$2.00 

$2. 00 

$1.82 

Com . . . 

1.60 

1.58 

1.50 

1.40 

1.  36 

Cotton _ 

.31 

.32 

.29 

.29 

.31 

Peanuts _ 

.  12 

.12 

'.11 

.11 

.  11 

Rice . 

5.04 

4.66 

4.  57 

4.  72 

4.33 

Tobacco  (11-14) . . 

..506 

.483 

.49 

.51 

.54 

Butterfat . . 

.692 

.562 

.  586 

.586 

.566 

Milk,  manufacturing.. 

3.  85 

3.15 

3.  25 

3.25 

3.06 

Wool . . . 

.  542 

.62 

.62 

.62 

.62 

Barley _  _ 

1.  22 

.94 

1.02 

.95 

.93 

Oats _ _ 

.78 

.61 

.65 

.61 

.61 

Rye . . . 

1.42 

1.18 

1.27 

1.18 

1. 10 

Sorghum,  grain _ 

2.38 

1.78 

1.97 

1.86 

1.83 

Flaxseed _ _ 

3.  77 

2.  91 

3.09 

2.92 

2.  78 

Soybeans . . 

2.56 

2.04 

2. 15 

2.09 

2.09 

Beans,  dry  edible _ 

7.87 

6.  36 

6.  31 

6.31 

6. 18 

Cottonseed . . 

66.  70 

46.34 

48.00 

46.20 

45.00 

Index  of  farm  costs.... 

287 

281 

286 

292 

305 

NOTES 

(1)  %-inch  official  grade  for  support  purposes.  Support 
rices  of  average  grade  are  about  2  cents  per  pound 
Igher  than  figures  shown. 

(2)  Com  produced  in  compliance  with  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  Noncompliance  corn  was  supported  at  $1.25  in 
1956  and  $1.10  in  1957. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
dicate  how  drastically  and  relentlessly 
the  farmers’  prices  have  been  hammered 
down. 

Wheat,  in  1952,  was  $2.20.  It  dropped 
to  $2.08  in  1955,  to  $2  in  1956  and  1957, 
and  to  $1.82  in  1958. 

Com  was  $1.60  in  1952.  It  dropped  to 
$1.58  in  1955,  to  $1.50  in  1956,  to  $1.40 
in  1957,  and  to  $1.36  in  1958. 

Cotton  has  remained  fairly  stable  at 
31  cents.  Of  course  the  cotton  farmer 
has  suffered  because  his  production  has 
declined  in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
and  because,  like  every  other  farmer,  his 
costs  have  risen. 

Peanuts  have  gone  down  to  11  cents. 

Rice  has  gone  down.  It  was  $5.04  in 
1952.  It  is  $4.33  in  1958. 

Tobacco  has  increased  in  price.  That 
is  a  very  interesting  point.  Tobacco  has 
increased.  Why  has  it  increased?  The 
tobacco  farmers  in  Wisconsin  will  be 
interested.  It  is  because  the  concept  of 
parity  has  been  lived  up  to  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  tobacco.  Production  controls 
are  enforced,  and  they  work.  The  to¬ 
bacco  farmers  of  Wisconsin  would  come 
to  Washington  en  masse  if  they  thought 
they  would  lose  their  program.  I  tell 
the  tobacco  farmers  of  Wisconsin  that 
they  will  very  likely  lose  their  program 
if  the  pending  bill  is  enacted,  because  the 
bill  establishes  a  policy  which,  on  the 
basis  of  statements  made  by  officials  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  to  be 
applied  to  other  commodities,  and  spe¬ 
cifically  and  especially  to  tobacco. 

Butterfat  has  declined  from  69  cents 
to  56  cents. 

Manufacturing  milk  is  an  enormously 
important  product  in  Wisconsin.  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  exports  moi’e  milk 
than  do  the  next  five  milk-producing 
States  combined.  Milk  is  the  backbone 
of  Wisconsin’s  economy.  It  is  the  back¬ 
bone  not  only  of  our  farm  economy,  but 
of  our  whole  economy  in  Wisconsin.  It 
affects  the  small  town  economy,  because 
if  farmers  cannot  buy,  the  small  business 
man  in  the  village  or  town  cannot  sell. 

It  means  that  they  are  in  trouble. 

The  figures  show  what  is  happening  to 
manufacturing  milk  under  Benson.  In 
1952  the  price  was  $3.85.  In  1955  the 
price  had  gone  down  to  $3.15.  Now  it  is 
down  to  $3.06.  The  recent  flurry  of  in¬ 
creases  in  the  prices  of  some  farm  com¬ 
modities  have  not  affected  milk  in  the 
least.  The  price  of  milk  is  down  now  as 
low  as  it  has  been  for  a  long,  long  time. 

The  price  of  wool  has  increased. 
There,  again,  is  a  program  which  is 
working.  I  may  say,  incidentally,  al¬ 
though  I  do  so  with  a  little  political  re¬ 
luctance,  that  I  am  very  happy  about 
and  support  enthusiastically  the  wool 
amendment  to  the  bill.  I  shall  support 
it  because  I  think  the  bill  should  be  im¬ 
proved  in  every  possible  respect.  Wis¬ 
consin  has  very  few  wool  farmers — 
practically  none — but  I  think  all  farmers 
must  stick  together.  I  think  we  shall  not 
get  a  decent  fai*m  bill  passed  unless 
something  is  done  not  only  for  cotton 
and  rice,  but  something  also  for  the  wool 
and  dairy  farmers. 

The  price  of  barley  has  dropped  from 
$1.22  in  1952  to  93  cents  in  1958. 

The  price  of  oats  has  dropped  from  78 
cents  to  61  cents.  The  price  of  rye  has 
dropped  steadily  from  $1.42  to  $1.10. 


The  price  of  _  sorghum  grain  has 
dropped  from  $2.38  to  $1.83. 

Flax  seed  has  dropped  from  $3.77  to 
$2.78. 

Soybean  prices  have  dropped  from 
$2.56  to  $2.09. 

Dry,  edible  beans  have  dropped  from 
$7.87  to  $6.18. 

The  price  of  cottonseed  has  dropped 
from  $66.70  to  $45. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  income  of 
the  farmers  has  been  dropping,  their 
costs  have  risen  steadily  and  relentlessly 
from  an  index  of  287  in  1952  to  305  in 
1958.  There  is  the  real  squeeze,  there 
is  the  terrible  injustice,  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer. 

In  general,  Secretary  Benson  has 
pushed  farm  support  prices  down  from 
the  level  of  about  90  percent  of  parity, 
which  prevailed  generally  in  1952,  to 
75  percent  of  parity,  or  a  little  less. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  Secretary 
was  not  permitted  to  do  this  in  the  case 
of  tobacco.  With  the  support  price  of 
tobacco  fixed  by  law  at  90  percent  of 
parity,  the  support  price  has  been  rising 
as  farmers’  costs  have  climbed,  as  I  have 
just  pointed  out. 

The  parity  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  production  and  family  liv¬ 
ing  needs  has  risen  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Secretary  Benson  from  287,  in 
1952,  to  a  record  high  of  306,  in  April  of 
1958.  This  illustrates  the  quicksand 
quality  of  dollars-and-cents  price  sup¬ 
port  floors,  such  as  those  included  in 
the  bill.  This  19 -point  increase  in 
farmers’  costs  means  that  the  $1.10  floor 
supports  for  corn,  if  the  cost  of  farming 
continues  to  rise  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  immediate  past,  would  shrink  in 
purchasing  power  within  5  years  to 
barely  $1. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  30-cent  cotton 
floor  and  the  $4  rice  floor.  Fixed 
dollars-and-cents  support  floors  have  a 
built-in  sliding  scale  which  will  reduce 
purchasing  power  as  farm  costs  go  up. 
This,  of  course,  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  parity  concept  which  Congress  orig¬ 
inally  wrote  into  our  farm  laws. 

I  believe  this  is  something  which  all 
the  American  people  can  understand. 
Assume  the  support  price  is  fixed  at  a 
dollar  amount.  We  have  had  steady  in¬ 
flation.  The  reports  in  today’s  news¬ 
papers  are  that  temporarily,  for  this 
month,  there  seems  to  be  a  little  sur¬ 
cease  in  it.  But  on  the  basis  of  experi¬ 
ence  during  the  past  several  years,  con¬ 
sidering  the  great  monopolistic  forces  in 
our  economy,  particularly  in  steel  pro¬ 
duction,  there  is  no  question  that  prices 
are  much  more  likely  to  increase  in  the 
next  few  years  than  they  are  likely  to 
decrease.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  prices  will,  go  up,  and  go  up  stead¬ 
ily.  If  the  international  situation 
worsens,  prices  may  go  up  drastically. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  $1.10 
fixed  support  price  for  corn  is  not  help¬ 
ful;  it  is  extremely  harmful.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  kind  of  operation  is  to 
force  farmers  off  the  farm.  Some  per¬ 
sons  say  that  the  way  to  solve  the  farm 
problem  is  to  have  fewer  farmers  pro¬ 
ducing.  They  say  that  the  efficiency 
of  farm  operations  has  increased,  and 
that  farmers  can  produce  more.  There- 
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fore,  the  way  to  handle  the  situation  is 
to  have  fewer  farmers  operating,  and, 
therefore,  with  a  drop  in  farm  income, 
the  fewer  number  of  farmers  dividing 
the  income  will  receive  more  money. 

This  has  not  been  working  very  ef¬ 
fectively.  Although  farmers  have  been 
leaving  the  farms,  per  capita  income  of 
the  remaining  farmers  from  farm 
sources  certainly  has  not  risen.  I  think 
it  can  be  established  that  the  per  cap¬ 
ita  income  from  all  sources  has  gone 
down,  and  gone  down  seriously. 

The  injustice  of  this  operation  can  be 
seen  particularly  at  present.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  secret  to  any  United 
States  Senator  or  to  most  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  that  the  country  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  serious  unemployment 
problem. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  in  my  State 
of  Wisconsin,  made  a  study  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Wisconsin  farmers  who  have 
taken  work  off  the  farm  to  supplement 
their  farm  income.  It  was  founds  that 
40  percent  of  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin, 
although  they  worked  12  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week,  on  the  farm,  had  some 
kind  of  substantial  off-farm  employment 
to  supplement  their  meager  farm  in¬ 
come.  What  kind  of  extra  work  can 
those  farmers  do  today? 

I  know  of  an  employer  in  Waterloo, 
Wis.,  who  got"  some  splendid  workers 
from  the  farms,  but  they  were  persons 
who  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
fall  would  have  to  spend  most  of  their 
time  on  the  farm.  Therefore,  they  were 
the  last  hired  and  the  first  who  had  to 
be  let  go.  In  this  kind  of  surplus  labor 
market,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  farmer 
to  find  off-farm  work. 

That  is  not  all.  What  about  the  farmer 
who  has  been  driven  completely  off  the 
farm?  What  does  he  find  when  he  goes 
to  Chicago,  to  Detroit,  to  Boise,  to  Butte, 
or  to  Houston?  What  does  he  find  when 
he  looks  for  work.  He  finds  there  is 
not  enough  work  for  the  people  who 
have  been  working  in  those  places,  who 
have  established  seniority,  who  have 
skills.  What  kind  of  job  can  the  farm¬ 
er  find?  ^ 

It  is  extremely  unjust  to  drive  the 
farmer  off  the  farm  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Farmers  have  been  leav¬ 
ing  the  farms  under  somewhat  more 
comfortable  circumstances  during  the 
past  10  years.  They  left  the  farms  in 
large  numbers  before  the  depression.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  terrible  eco¬ 
nomic  insecurity,  it  is  not  necessary  to  < 
have  low  farm  income,  to  cause  farm¬ 
ers  to  leave  their  farms.  They  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  farms  anyway.  As  the  older 
farmers  die,  the  young  children,  after 
they  are  educated,  instead  of  continuing 
with  farming,  enter  some  other  occupa¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  healthy  course,  the 
proper  course,  the  human  way  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  But  to  drive  farm  income  down, 
as  the  bill  would  do,  is  not  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  the  fact  that  many  people 
in  the  cities,  people  who  have  been  read¬ 
ing  the  Reader’s  Digest,  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  feel  that  farmers,  after  all, 
have  it  coming  to  them.  They  say  that 
farmers  have  been  getting  help  from 
the  Government.  If  they  were  efficient. 
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if  they  worked  hard,  they  would  not 
be  suffering.  After  all,  the  farmer  is  the 
master  of  his  fate.  He  has  an  invest¬ 
ment;  he  has  his  own  job.  He  can 
make  or  break  his  own  business. 

The  fact  is  that  that  is  not  true.  The 
fact  is  that  the  farmer  has  improved 
his  efficiency  and  his  productivity  more 
than  any  other  group  in  our  economy. 
The  President’s  economic  report  for  this 
year,  which  was  on  the  desk  of  every 
Senator  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
shows  that  since  1947  our  agricultural 
economy,  our  farmers,  have  increased 
their  efficiency  by  more  than  80  percent, 
while  people  off  the  farms  have  increased 
their  efficiency  by  only  about  27  percent. 

The  farmer  has  improved  his  tech¬ 
nological  efficiency  in  the  past  12  years 
3  times  as  much  as  have  the  persons 
who  live  off  the  farms.  No  one  ques¬ 
tions  that  a  farmer  works  long  hours. 
A  recent  study  in  Wisconsin  showed  that 
farmers  worked  12  hours  a  day.  They 
work  with  efficiency.  They  have  a  capi¬ 
tal  investment.  What  do  they  get  for  it? 

On  the  basis  of  studies  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
j  Wisconsin,  in  1958,  farmers  in  Wiscon- 
’  sin  are  making  45  cents  an  hour.  These 
are  not  marginal  farmers;  they  are 
among  the  best,  most  productive,  and 
efficient  farmers  in  the  country.  They 
are  farmers  who  have,  on  the  average, 
an  investment  of  from  $40,000  to  $45,000 
a  farm.  They  are  working  efficiently 
and  are  increasing  their  efficiency.  Yet 
they  are  making  from  45  to  50  cents  an 
hour.  The  bill  would  even  drive  that 
amount  down. 

Not  all  commodities  have  had  spe¬ 
cific  price-support  programs  and  estab¬ 
lished  price-support  levels  even  before 
1953.  But  the  general  support  pro¬ 
grams,  established  for  the  major  com¬ 
modities,  such  as  milk,  butterfat,  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco,  have  served 
to  establish  the  general  level  of  farm 
prosperity  and  general  level  of  farm 
prices. 

This  is  true  for  two  major  reasons. 

I  may  say,  incidentally,  that  the  gen- 
^  eral  support  programs  which  have  es¬ 
tablished  this  sort  of  thing  have  also 
established  something  very  important  to 
the  rest  of  us,  something  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  on  the 
farms — namely,  a  high  level  of  pros¬ 
perity.  In  the  mind  o£  any  economic 
historian,  there  is  no  question  that  every 
serious  depression  the  United  States  has 
had  has  been  farm  led  and  farm  fed. 
The  depressions  have  started  on  our 
farms,  because  the  farmer  is  an  enor¬ 
mously  important  customer. 

The  fact  is  that  the  farmer  buys  more 
steel  than  does  any  industry,  including 
the  automobile  industry,  in  the  United 
States.  In  only  1  year — I  believe  it  was 
1955 — did  the  automobile  industry  buy 
more  steel  than  the  farmers  did.  In 
all  the  other  years  the  farmers  have 
been  the  most  important  customers^  of 
the  steel  industry. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  rub¬ 
ber  and  many  of  the  other  most  im¬ 
portant  industries  of  the  United  States. 
The  farmer  is  an  extremely  important 
customer.  The  program  for  butterfat 


and  the  other  farm  programs  thus  have 
been  the  backbone  of  our  security  and 
our  prosperity.  So,  Mr.  President,  when 
we  abandon  the  parity  concept — as  the 
pending  bill  clearly  would  do — we  not 
only  dig  a  grave  for  the  American 
farmer,  but  we  lengthen  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  lines  in  New  York,  Detroit,  Boise, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  basics,  including 
milk  and  butterfat,  have  been  supported. 
But  that  has  been  true  for  two  major 
reasons. 

The  first  is  the  competition  of  crops 
for  land  use  and  other  farm  resources. 
The  farmer  keeps  shifting  his  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in  order 
to  put  his  resources  to  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  use.  If  the  support  level  for  feed 
grains  is  reduced  and  if  the  level  of 
support  for  milk  is  left  unchanged, 
many  farmers  stop  raising  grain  for 
sale,  and  turn,  instead,  to  producing 
milk.  They  will,  in  effect,  sell  their 
grain  crop  out  of  a  milk  pail,  instead 
of  out  of  a  bushel  basket,  if  thereby 
they  can  hope  to  get  a  better  net  re¬ 
turn. 

Mr.  President,  that  phrase  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  one  that  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  recognize — namely,  that  a 
farmer  can  sell  his  grain  crop  out  of  a 
milk  pail,  instead  of  out  of  a  bushel 
basket.  And  the  pending  bill  would 
have  that  result,  because  it  would  enor¬ 
mously  decrease  the  supply  of  feed 
grains.  It  would  enormously  and  very 
quickly  increase  the  production  of  milk. 
That  would  inevitably  and  certainly 
mean  that  the  price  of  milk  would  be 
driven  down,  and  it  would  put  added 
pressure  on  milk  programs,  would  build 
up  surpluses,,  would  reduce  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  costs  that  could  be  recaptured 
in  disposition  outlets,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  Government’s  cbsts  for  the  milk 
program  would  soar.  Then  the  clamor 
would  begin  for  a  reduction  of  the  sup¬ 
port  level  for  milk. 

Second*  if  prices  of  the  major  com¬ 
modities  are  supported  at  90  per  cent 
of  parity,  that  will  help  hold  the  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  other,  substitutable  com¬ 
modities  at  a  similar  level,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  protected  directly  by  a 
specific  support  program. 

The  prospect  which  the  bill  holds  out 
to  producers  of  soybeans  illustrates  how 
the  bill  threatens  the  entire  farming 
economy.  The  bill  does  not  give  any 
protection  to  the  producers  of  soybeans. 
The  support  level  of  soybeans  could  be 
dropped  as  far  down  the  scale  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  wish — 
and  since  he  took  office  in  1953,  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  has  cut  the  price  support 
on  soybeans  from  $2.56  a  bushel  to  $2.09, 
in  1958. 

In  industry,  in  the  food  trade,  in  feed, 
and  in  manufacturing,  the  products  of 
soybeans  and  the  products  of  cottonseed 
are  almost  completely  interchangeable. 
An  increase  in  the  supply  of  cottonseed 
reduces  the  price  of  soybeans  just  as 
surely  as  if  the  supply  of  soybeans  had 
been  increased  by  a  similar  amount. 
Soybean  producers  and  their  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  doing  a  good  job  of  for¬ 
eign  marketing  in  private  trade  and 
through  Public  Law  480. 


But  now,  under  this  bill,  the  soybean 
producer  is  faced  with  a  direct  and  cer¬ 
tain  threat.  The  bill  provides  a  cotton 
program  that  will  make  it  attractive  to 
individual  cotton  producers  to  plant  an 
additional  40  per  cent  of  acreage.  An 
additional  40  percent  of  acreage  will  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  cottonseed  by  40 
percent.  That  will  have  exactly  the 
same  crushing  effect  upon  the  soybean 
market  as  if  there  were  a  sudden  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  10  percent  in 
soybean  production. 

I  hope  the  Senators  from  the  corn  and 
soybean  growing  states  will  give  sober 
consideration  to  the  effect  of  the  bill 
upon  the  soybean  market.  The  bill  not 
only  would  eliminate  corn  as  a  basic  and 
would  reduce  the  support  levels  for  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats,  but  the  fact  that  it  also 
provides  for  a  vast  increase  in  cotton¬ 
seed  production  means  that  it  would 
result  in  reducing  the  returns  that 
farmers  can  earn  from  soybeans,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  reduce  the  sup¬ 
port  level  on  corn  from  $1.26  this  year 
to  $1.10  for  next  year.  Thus,  if  a 
farmer  did  not  like  to  produce  corn  at 
the  new,  lower  support  level,  the  bill 
would  make  his  decisions  doubly  diffi¬ 
cult  by  also  cutting  his  soybean  pros¬ 
pects  out  from  under  him.  Surely  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
great  corn-producing  States  to  enact  this 
bill  without  providing  some  kind  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  soybean  producers  from  the 
enforced  increase  in  the  supply  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  that  the  bill  would  insure. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  in  the 
farm  program  that  are  needed  are  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction  from  those 
proposed  in  this  bill. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  farm  program 
has  been  continuously  whittled  down 
year  after  year  under  Secretary  Benson 
and  President  Eisenhower.  Farm  prices 
have  been  allowed  to  drop  by  19  per¬ 
cent;  the  parity  ratio  has  been  allowed 
to  drop  by  18  points;  but  total  farm  pro¬ 
duction  has  gone  up  6  percent,  in  spite 
of  record  carryovers. 

Mr.  President,  that  point  alone  should 
awaken  every  Senator  to  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  win  by  driving 
down  prices.  That  does  not  cut  produc¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  not  cut  production.  The 
statistics  show  overwhelmingly  that  as 
prices  are  driven  down,  the  farmer  is 
forced  to  produce  more.  Of  course  he 
has  to;  that  is  the  only  way  he  can  live. 

What  happens  to  a  Wisconsin  farmer 
when  he  finds  that  the  price  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  milk  has  gone  down? 
Does  he  then  proceed  to  produce  less 
milk?  Of  course  not.  Instead,  he  has 
to  produce  more  milk.  If  he  were  to  pro¬ 
duce  less  milk,  he  would  have  no  chance 
to  meet  the  fixed  costs  he  has  to  meet, 
including  taxes  and  the  costs  of  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

Instead,  as  prices  go  down,  he  pro¬ 
duces  more.  This  may  be  a  mystery  to 
agricultural  economists,  but  it  is  no  mys¬ 
tery  to  the  farmer. 

I  have  talked  to  as  many  farmers,  I 
think,  in  the  past  2  years  as  has  anyone 
else  in  public  life.  I  have  talked  to  farm¬ 
ers  all  over  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I 
find  that  the  farmers  recognize  much 
more  readily  than  does  anyone  else  that 
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when  the  prices  of  what  they  produce  go 
down,  they  have  to  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction. 

In  the  old  days  this  principle  used  to 
be  applied  in  the  sweatshops — before  or¬ 
ganized  labor  acquired  strength:  When 
wages  were  lowered,  the  woi'kers  had  to 
work  longer  hours,  in  order  to  produce 
more.  They  had,  if  they  were  to  re¬ 
main  alive.  Today,  the  same  principle 
is  being  applied  to  the  farmers. 

Realized  net  income  of  farm  operators 
has  gone  down  by  one-fifth,  to  the  lowest 
point  since  1942.  The  purchasing  power 
of  farm  income  has  dropped  by  almost 
one-fourth  and  farm  debt,  at  more  than 
$20  billion,  is  at  a  record  high. 

Average  net  income  per  farm,  in  spite 
of  a  12-percent  drop  in  the  farm  popu¬ 
lation,  has  dropped  from  $2,800,  in  1952, 
to  only  $2,500,  in  1957. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  The 
average  net  income  per  farm — not  per 
person,  but  per  farm,  for  all  the  people 
who  rely  on  a  farm  for  their  living — has 
dropped  to  $2,500. 

Mr.  President,  how  would  you  or  I  like 
to  try  to  support  our  families  on  $50  a 
week?  But  $2,500  a  year  does  not 
amount  to  quite  that  much  a  week.  And 
$2,500  a  year  is  the  average,  not  the  low, 
for  the  American  farmers. 

In  contrast,  the  average  per  family  in¬ 
come  of  non-farm  families  has  increased 
from  $5,400  to  $6,100.  Of  course,  all  of 
us  applaud  that;  and  we  hope  that 
average  will  rise  even  more.  Part  of  our 
job  as  Senators  is  to  pass  laws  to  help 
create  an  economic  climate  which  will 
permit  that  amount  to  increase.  But 
another  part  of  our  job  as  Senatoi’s  is  to 
do  all  we  can  to  see  to  it  that  justice 
is  done  to  all  parts  of  the  economy;  and 
certainly  the  present  situation  does  not 
amount  to  justice  for  the  farmers. 

Furthermore,  it  looks  now  as  if  1959 
will  be  much  worse  than  1957,  even  if 
the  bill  is  not  passed  to  further  weaken 
the  support  programs.  During  1958, 
farmers  will  be  receiving  over  $700  mil¬ 
lion  in  income  from  the  operation  of  the 
Acreage  Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank.  This 
program  will  not  be  continued  in  1959. 

Moreover,  all  the  acres  now  in  the 
acreage  reserve  will  be  turned  loose,  to 
go  back  into  commercial  production. 
Each  1  percent  by  which  these  additional 
acres  adds  to  total  farm  production  will 
mean  a  12  percent  drop  in  farm  prices, 
and  a  10  percent  drop  in  farm  gross  in¬ 
come,  according  to  the  latest  research 
conducted  by  Dr.  Willard  W.  Cochrane, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  pointed  out  how,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  the  farm¬ 
er's  income  will  be  whittled  down.  A 
little  bit  will  be  taken  from  his  income 
this  year,  and  a  little  bit  more  will  be 
taken  from  his  income  next  year,  and 
his  income  will  continuously  be  whittled 
down.  In  fact,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  his  income  will  go  in  only  one 
direction — namely,  down — until,  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  pointed  out,  if 
the  farmer  were  to  turn  sidewise,  the 
shadow  he  would  cast  would  be  so  nar¬ 
row,  because  he  would  be  so  thin,  that 
he  would  be  marked  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  pointed  out  that  when  he 
came  to  the  Senate  he  heard  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  make  an  extremely  eloquent 
speech,  the  burden  of  which  was  that 
the  farmer  was  not  getting  a  fair  break. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed  out 
that  farmers  represented  13  percent  of 
the  population,  and  received  only  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  income.  As  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  pointed  out  last  night,  today 
farmers  represent  12  percent  of  the 
population,  but  receive  only  3!/2  percent 
of  the  national  income. 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  the  3  V2  percent 
will  be  further  reduced.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  bill  which  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  in  a  long  time  in  which 
the  question  or  the  issue  of  economic 
justice  is  so  clearly  focused. 

The  fall  pig  crop  forecast  is  up.  No 
one  knows  for  sure  when  ranchers  will 
slow  down  the  rate  at  which  they  are  re¬ 
building  their  foundation  herds,  and  thus 
release  more  livestock  on  the  food 
market.  Egg  production  is  rising. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will,  if  enacted, 
start  a  new  chain  of  economic  forces  into 
motion,  which  will  result  in  a  further 
wave  of  reductions  in  farmers’  prices, 
purchasing  power,  and  standard  of  well¬ 
being.  It  will  move  American  agricul¬ 
ture  further  along  on  the  dismal  road  on 
which  it  has  been  driven  for  5  V2  years  by 
Ezra  Taft  Benson.  It  will  drive  the 
American  farmer  the  rest  of  the  way  back 
to  the  condition  he  was  in  during  the 
1930’s.  This  is  the  wrong  direction. 

Instead  of  taking  action  here  to  de¬ 
stroy  and  weaken  the  supply  manage¬ 
ment  programs  that  we  have,  instead  of 
further  lowering  the  already  too-low 
price  stabilization  levels,  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  is  to  strengthen  these 
programs. 

As  I  said,  and  I  am  more  sure  of  this 
than  I  have  been  of  anything  in  my  life, 
the  strengthening  of  the  programs  will 
result  in  a  lesser  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer,  if  we  recognize  the  simple 
fact  that  the  farmer  must  be  allowed  to 
limit  production  and  to  tailor  his  pro¬ 
duction  to  demand,  just  as  everybody 
else  in  the  economy  does.  That  fact 
should  be  branded  on  the  intelligence  of 
every  Senator,  and  he  should  realize  that 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  solve  the 
farm  problem  is  by  permitting  farmers 
to  limit  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  apply  to  the 
dairy  producers  the  formula  of  limiting 
production  to  fit  the  demand?  We  have 
been  wrestling  with  that  problem  for 
many  years.  Does  the  Senator  want  to 
kill  off  some  of  the  cows? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  would  the 
Senator  do?  How  would  he  handle  the 
problem? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  problem 
that  has  been  wrestled  with  for  some 
time,  I  will  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  is  so  extremely  well  in¬ 
formed  on  the  farm  program,  who  has 


the  welfare  of  the  farmer  in  mind,  and 
who,  I  know,  he  is  working  hard  for  the 
farmers. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  limit  production  is  of  great 
concern.  There  have  been  many  meet¬ 
ings  in  my  State  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  parties  have  sponsored  the 
meetings.  We  have  finally  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  how  the  problem  can 
be  worked  out  equitably  and  farily  under 
a  self-help  program.  It  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  is  aware  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  as  he  is  of  other  programs.  I  am 
also  sure  he  disagrees  with  our  views.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  this  program  is 
given  half  a  chance,  it  will  work.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  lose  if  we  give  the 
dairy  farmers  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
the  program.  They  are  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sufficient  margin  as  between  those 
who  will  live  by  their  quotas,  and  those 
who  will  not,  so  there  will  be  a  sharp 
and  strong  incentive  to  reduce  produc¬ 
tion.  I  feel  if  the  program  is  given  half 
a  chance  it  will  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  knows,  the  so-called 
self-help  program  has  appeared  before 
the  Congress  for  the  past  15  years.  The 
first  proposal  entailed  an  expenditure. 
In  advances  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
agency  which  would  manage  the  pro¬ 
gram,  of  $500  million.  The  last  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  cut  back  to  a  $200  mil¬ 
lion  loan  from  the  Treasury.  I  do  not 
believe  the  taxpayers  would  endorse 
such  a  program. 

Another  fault  with  the  proposal,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  is  that  we  would  be 
transferring  legislative  authority  to  the 
commission  which  would  handle  the 
program.  I  presume  the  Senator  will 
offer  to  the  bill  his  amendment,  on  the 
so-called  self-help  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  intend  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  can  discuss  the 
question  when  the  amendment  comes 
up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  in  all  this  discussion  I 
mean  in  no  way  to  reflect  on  the  very 
fine  character  of  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  his  very  sincere  feeling  for 
the  farmer.  Not  only  that,  but  he  has 
an  unusual  and  a  remarkable  compe¬ 
tence  in  this  field.  However,  we  do  sin¬ 
cerely  disagree. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  statement.  As  he  knows, 
during  the  questioning  of  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  before  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
the  Secretary  and  I  engaged  in  a  heated 
discussion  as  to  what  he  described  as 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

A  good  many  of  the  losses  which  were 
attributed  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  were  in  reality  expenditures 
to  support  the  school  milk  program,  to 
help  our  friends  abroad,  and  to  furnish 
food  supplies  to  disaster  areas.  I  think 
we  eventually  showed  that  the  losses 
sustained  by  CCC  were  not  so  great  as 
claimed  by  the  Secretary. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  milk  program 
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has  been,  as  he  knows,  on  the  statute 
books  since  the  opening  days  of  World 
War  II.  We  sought  ways  and  means  to 
curtail  production  so  that  it  would  re¬ 
main  in  keeping  with  demand,  but  we 
never  were  able  to  find  the  solution. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  on  milk  and  dairy  products  as 
a  whole  has  almost  equaled  the  losses 
sustained  on  all  the  other  basic  com¬ 
modities  combined. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  reply  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  by  saying  that  the 
fact  is  the  Wisconsin  farmers  feel  very 
deeply  about  wanting  to  change  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  modifying  it  so  they  can  limit 
their  production  and  eliminate  the  high 
cost  of  the  support  program. 

I  point  out  that  the  $200  million  ap¬ 
propriation  would  not  be  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation.  The  first  cost  would  be 
the  end. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  an  in¬ 
vestment,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  won¬ 
derful  investment.  In  the  long  run,  if 
the  program  worked,  it  would  save  the 
American  taxpayers  money.  I  think  it 
would  work.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  thinks  it  would  not  \york.  If 
it  should  work,  it  would  result  in  a  saving 
to  the  American  taxpayer,  as  well  as  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  American  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ever  since  the  first 
self-help  milk  program  was  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  have 
urged  objection  to  it.  I  think  I  am  on 
solid  ground  when  I  say  it  would  be 
wrong  for  us  to  hand  over  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  which  would  handle  the  program, 
legislative  authority.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  requesting. 
He  would  be  giving  to  the  commission  the 
right  and  the  power  to  tell  a  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  that  he  must  reduce  production, 
instead  of  letting  the  prerogative  remain 
with  Congress. 

We  shall  come  back  to  a  full  discussion 
of  this  proposition  at  a  later  time. 
When  the  Senator  presents  his  amend¬ 
ment  I  should  like  to  go  into  more  detail 
about  my  objections  to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
remarks  and  colloquy,  which  help  to 
clarify  our  position  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  ought  to 
restate  its  dedication  to  the  goal  of  par¬ 
ity  farm  income.  Our  present  parity 
price  formulas  should  be  replaced  by 
parity  income  equivalent  price  formulas, 
which  will  show  what  farm  commodities 
must  sell  for  in  order  for  fanners  to  earn 
a  return  on  their  investments  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  returns  which  are  earned  on 
investments  in  other  businesses,  and  a 
return  on  the  labor  and  management  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  farm-owner  operator  and  his 
family  comparable  to  the  return  which  is 
earned  in  other  business  enterprises  of 
equivalent  size  and  complexity. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  need  for  a 
realistic  and  meaningful  new  definition 
of  “parity”  that  is  expressed  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  by  Mr.  William  Rawlings, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Pea¬ 
nut  Hog  Producers’  Association,  and 


chairman  of  the  parity  formulas  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Commodity  Organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  taking  great  pains 
to  point  out  this  parity  improvement 
possibility,  because  once  again  I  want 
to  say  we  should  not  go  downhill  on  par¬ 
ity,  we  should  go  uphill  and  strength¬ 
en  the  concept. 

Mr.  Rawlings  statement,  which  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  report  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  parity  formulas  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Conference  of  Com¬ 
modity  Organizations,  is  as  follows: 

„  The  word  parity  was  once,  and  is  still  in¬ 
tended  to  be,  a  concept  of  fairness  and 
equity.  The  degree  to  which  farmers  are 
able  to  attain  it  has  been  considered  to  be  a 
measure  of  the  economic  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  farm  people  in  relation  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  health  and  well-being  of  nonfarm  peo¬ 
ple.  ^ 

Today,  however,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  “parity”  as  it  is  now 
figured,  is  a  highly  misleading  concept  ex¬ 
tremely  damaging  to  the  economic  health 
and  prospects  of  agriculture.  “Parity"  ex¬ 
pressions  today  are  reckoned  in  terms  of 
price.  Yet  price  parity  is  an  inadequate 
measurement  of  agriculture’s  economic  well¬ 
being.  Farmers  are  concerned  about  in¬ 
come — and  particularly  about  net  income. 

Price  parity  as  a  measure  compares  to  in¬ 
come  parity  about  as  a  19-inch  yardstick 
compares  with  a  36Hnch  yardstick.  Attain¬ 
ment  of  100  percent  price  parity  could  still 
leave  farm  people  far  short  of  income  par¬ 
ity.  To  put  it  in  different  language,  attain¬ 
ment  of  100  percent  price  parity  would  not 
yield  farmers  a  return  on  their  labor,  invest¬ 
ment,  risk,  and  management  comparable  to 
the  nonfarm  returns  for  labor,  investment, 
risk,  and  management. 

We  believe  that  agriculture  should  be  able 
to  obtain  returns  for  their  labor,  capital,  risk, 
and  management  that  are  comparable  to  the 
nonfarm  returns  for  these  factors.  We  would 
call  this  parity  of  income.  We  believe  this 
is  a  fair  goal  for  farmers. 

We  recognize  that  income  to  farmers  is  now 
lagging  substantially  behind  nonfarm  in¬ 
come  in  the  returns  for  the  four  factors  men¬ 
tioned.  Simple  economic  justice  requires 
that  they  be  brought  more  nearly  into  a  rea¬ 
sonable  approximation  of  parity. 

Unless  this  is  done,  agriculture  is  certain 
to  be  downgraded,  finally  to  a  low  estate. 
If  substandard  income  continues,  and  pre¬ 
vents  farmers  from  maintaining  a  level  of 
living  to  which  their  labor  anft  investment 
would  otherwise  justify,  then  agriculture  will 
be  unable  to  attract  and  hold  the  independ¬ 
ent,  self-employed  farmer  as  we  have  known 
him  throughout  American  history. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  before  I  return  to  this  extremely 
important  statement  of  Mr.  Rawlings, 
that  I  have  been  talking  almost  solely  in 
economic  terms.  It  perhaps  is  true  that 
the  strongest  argument  which  can  be 
made  for  my  viewpoint  as  to  the  bill  is 
not  in  economic  terms  at  all,  but  is  in 
social  and  political  terms. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  family  farm.  There  is  no  in¬ 
stitution  in  America  which  is  more  im¬ 
portant  in  preserving  and  developing 
character,  independence,  and  all  the 
qualities  which  have  helped  build  this 
country  than  the  family  farm.  The  fam¬ 
ily  farm  provides  a  wonderful  social  unit 
through  which  the  child,  while  growing 
up,  is  able  to  work  with  his  father  and 
mother  to  develop  thrift,  hard  work,  and 
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other  qualities  so-  enormously  important 
in  later  life. 

I  might  say  also,  with  respect  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  stated  the  proposition  very  well  long 
ago  when  he  expressed  the  fear  that  we 
were  going  to  lose  the  influence  of  the 
simple  farmer  in  our  public  life,  and  that 
if  we  lost  such  influence  it  will  be  a 
severe  loss.  That  influence  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  on  the  side  of  the  party  or 
political  philosophy  I  represent  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  By  and  large  farmers  have  been 
conservative,  and  by  and  large  farmers 
have  been  Republicans,  but  they  have 
believed  very  deeply  and  very  strongly 
in  a  political  and  economic  system  of 
freedom. 

A  system  of  freedom  depends  on  the 
attitude,  training,  and  character  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  That  is  why  I 
think  it  is  enormously  important  to  do 
all  we  can  to  stand  in  the  way  of  and 
stop  any  bill  which  would  do  what  the 
bill  presently  under  consideration  would 
do,  namely,  endanger  the  very  existence 
of  the  family  farm. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  from 
Mr.  Rawlings’  statement : 

If  continued,  we  believe  substandard  in¬ 
come  returns  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
domination  of  agriculture  by  either  Govern¬ 
ment  or  nonfarm  business  interests. 

In  short,  we  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly, 
the  urgency  for  shifting  from  price  to  income 
as  the  basis  for  measuring  our  degree  of  par¬ 
ity  with  the  rest  of  the  American  economy. 

We  recognize  that  we  cannot  expect  major 
gains  in  farm  income — and  a  closer  approxi¬ 
mation  of  real  parity — in  a  few  months. 
Realistically,  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter 
of  years. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  farmers 
and  the  full  American  public  should  not  be 
told  and  reminded  regularly  of  the  true  par¬ 
ity  (or  lack  of  parity)  facts. 

Certainly  the  American  public  has 
been  told  exactly  the  opposite.  How 
many  people  in  America  recognize  that 
100  percent  of  parity  would  not  give  the 
farmer  income  equality  or  even  close  to 
it?  One  hundred  percent  of  parity 
would  put  the  farmer  in  a  position  of 
about  60  percent  of  income  equality,  so 
he  would  be  far  from  income  equality. 

Public  understanding  of  these  facts,  we 
believe,  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  the 
kind  of  commodity  programs  producers  need 
to  improve  their  marketing  and  income  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  returns  to  farmers  for  their  labor, 
we  believe,  should  be  comparable  to  the 
annual  earning  rate  of  nonfarm  workers. 

The  returns  to  farmers  for  their  capital 
investment,  we  believe,  should  be  comparable 
to  prevailing  farm  mortgage  interest  rates. 

In  addition,  of  course,  farmers  seek  re¬ 
turns  for  their  production  expenses. 

In  1956,  the  estimated  gross  farm  income 
necessary  to  permit  returns  for  labor  and 
capital  equal  to  such  returns  in  other  oc¬ 
cupations  would  have  been  $54.1  billion. 

This  would  have  included  a  return  of  $5.9 
billion  on  capital,  a  return  of  $30.7  billion 
for  labor,  and  a  return  of  $17.4  billion  for 
production  expenses. 

The  actual  realized  gross  farm  income  for 
1956  was  $34.4  billion,  almost  $20  billion 
less  than  it  should  have  been  if  agriculture 
had  been  in  a  reasonable  parity  position 
with  nonfarm  segments  of  the  economy. 

Obviously  we  cannot  and  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  attain  a  multibillion-dollar  increase 
in  gross  farm  income  immediately.  We  can, 
however,  do  two  practical  things: 
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1.  We  can  provide  for  public  recognition 
of  the  real  extent  of  our  departure  from 
parity;  and 

2.  We  can  begin  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  narrow  the  discrepancy. 

The  calculation  or  measurement  of  parity 
in  terms  of  income  is  already  authorized  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Rawlings  concludes  as  follows: 

We  recommend  that  this  existing  authority 
now  be  utilized,  as  a  substitute  for  present 
price  parity  calculations,  and  that  income 
parity  be  used  as  the  basis  for  calculations 
necessary  in  any  commodity  loan,  storage, 
and  price-support  operations  that  are  now,  or 
may  be  authorized. 

We  recommend  that  proposed  legislation 
be  drafted  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  several  purposes. 

The  approach  to  parity  of  income,  we  rec¬ 
ognize,  is  dependent  on  the  development  and 
use  of  improved  commodity  programs.  There 
is  a  need  for  farmers  to  obtain  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  control  over  the  marketing  and  in¬ 
ventory  of  their  commodities  so  that  supplies 
going  to  market  more  nearly  balance  effective 
demand. 

Such  programs  are  essential  to  upward  ad¬ 
justment  in  price-support  levels. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  farm  bill  which 
is  before  the  Senate  is  passed  without 
substantial  amendment — and  this  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important — it  will  mark  the  first 
successful  reversal  in  25  years  of  a  fun¬ 
damental  economic  reform  initiated  by 
the  New  Deal.  Let  me  repeat  that  state¬ 
ment,  Mr.  President:  If  the  farm  bill 
which  is  before  the  Senate  is  passed  with¬ 
out  substantial  amendment  it  will  mark 
the  first  successful  reversal  in  25  years 
of  a  fundamental  economic  reform  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  New  Deal,  because  it  will 
mean  the  abandonment  of  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  the  farm  program,  which  did 
so  much  to  take  the  fanner  off  his  back 
during  the  1930’s. 

It  is  just  as  significant  as  though  the 
Congress  should  throw  out  the  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hour  law.  Of 
course,  the  difference  is  that  the  farmer 
does  not  have  the  kind  of  organization 
labor  has.  The  farmer  does  not  have 
the  political  numbers  labor  has.  How¬ 
ever,  to  the  farmer,  the  parity  concept  is 
just  exactly  as  important  as  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  maximum  hour  law  to 
the  workingman.  That  is  what  is  in 
question.  That  is  what  is  being  de¬ 
stroyed. 

This  bill  would  abandon  the  parity 
principle  which  has  been  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  agricultural  policy  for  a 
quarter  century  and  the  goal  of  the 
American  farmers’  struggles  since  almost 
a  generation  before  that. 

It  would  turn  away  also  from  the 
principle  that  farmers  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  control  their  marketings 
in  accord  with  demand,  in  order  to 
realize  effective  bargaining  power  in  a 
market  place  that  is  rigged  against  them 
by  the  predominant  power  of  big  busi¬ 
ness,  big  finance,  and  big  labor. 

It  is  a  fatal  compromise  with  the 
dreadfully  wrong  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  with  such  painful  results  for 
family  farmers  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture  Benson  during  the  past  5V2  years. 

If  this  bill  is  adopted  without  substan¬ 
tial  amendment,  it  will  plunge  American 
agriculture  swiftly  back  to  the  helpless¬ 
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ness  and  hopelessness  that  characterized 
the  lot  of  our  farm  families  during  the 
1920’s  and  the  early  1930’s.  In  this  sense 
it  is  truly  and  literally  reactionary  in  the 
very  worst  sense  of  the  word. 

I  choose  that  word  very  carefully, 
and  with  all  due  respect.  I  hope  it  does 
not  offend  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
disagree  with  me.  The  word  “reac¬ 
tionary”  has  become  a  “smear”  term. 
It  should  be  used  with  great  care.  The 
bill  would  require  our  farm  program  to 
revert  to  the  disastrous  situation  of  our 
farmers  in  the  1920’s  and  early  1930’s. 

The  farmers  of  America  were  the  first 
victims  of  the  tragic  depression  of  the 
1930’s.  They  have  been  the  first  and 
hardest  hit  victims  of  each  recession  since 
then. 

If  our  farm  families  are  now  to  have 
the  fundamental  safeguards  and  protec¬ 
tions  that  were  born  in  the  wasteful 
misery  and  despair  of  the  depression 
swept  away,  then  surely  every  other 
group  in  our  Nation  must  fear  for  then- 
own  fate. 

If  the  rights  of  the  farmers  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  how  long  will  it  be  before  social 
security  might  be  dismantled  in  a  similar 
wave  of  reaction,  and  the  old-age  secur¬ 
ity  of  our  elder  citizens  torn  back  down 
to  the  level  of  misery  that  prevailed  in 
1933? 

If  the  farmers’  economic  protections 
are  stripped  away,  how  long  will  it  be  be¬ 
fore  investors  and  bank  depositors  will 
be  left  nakedly  exposed  again  to  the 
depredations  of  the  swindlers  and  specu¬ 
lators? 

How  long  will  it  take  thereafter  for 
the  rights  of  collective  bargaining,  of 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours 
standards,  to  be  destroyed  for  the  work¬ 
ing  people  of  our  mines  and  mills  and 
shops? 

It  will  be  a  long  time,  because  there  are 
11  million  Americans  on  social  security. 
It  will  be  a  long  time,  because  other 
Americans  know  that  some  day  they,  too, 
will  be  on  social  security.  They  have 
relatives  on  social  security.  They  are 
acquainted  with  the  social -secui-ity  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  be  a  long  time.  I  think 
the  evidence  is  pretty  clear.  Yesterday 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
acted  to  provide  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  social  security — not  enough,  but 
a  substantial  improvement. 

Think  how  unjust  the  situation  is. 
The  farmer  is  diminishing  in  numbers, 
and  therefore  diminishing  in  political  in¬ 
fluence  and  strength.  It  is  difficult  for 
him  to  obtain  political  and  economic 
justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  significance  of  the  attempt  to  dis¬ 
mantle  the  parity  concept  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  based  on  it  to  protect  the  economic 
security  of  the  farmers  is  not  lost  upon 
the  American  people,  neither  in  the  cities 
nor  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  attack  against  the  parity  concept 
originates  today  right  where  it  always 
did — among  those  who  profit  from  the 
insecurity  and  helplessness  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  that  is  the  farmers’  inescapable 
lot  in  the  absence  of  effective  protection 
through  Government  programs. 

The  same  interests  who  fought  against 
the  establishment  of  farm  programs  25 


years  ago,  and  who  have  fought  against 
maintaining  and  adapting  them  to  cur¬ 
rent  conditions  down  through  the  years, 
are  the  real  inspiration  of  this  bill. 
Their  spokesman  and  champion  in 
today’s  battles  is  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

The  economic  interests  and  the  phi¬ 
losophy  that  are  behind  today’s  attack 
upon  the  parity  principle  for  farmers 
were  not  less  opposed  to  other  funda¬ 
mental  reforms  initiated  a  quarter- 
century  ago,  after  their  own  control  over 
our  national  Government  had  led  us  to 
the  ruinous  debacle  of  the  great  depres¬ 
sion.  They  have  not  dared  to  attack 
these  reforms  head-on.  But  their 
enmity  for  the  programs  to  help  Amer¬ 
ica’s  ordinary  citizens  is  as  unrepentent 
and  unregenerate  today  as  it  was  when 
they  fought  with  all  their  strength 
against  the  early  farm  program  legisla¬ 
tion,  social  security,  minimum  wage, 
maximum  hours  standards.  Securities 
Exchange  Commission,  banking  reform, 
and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  listened  to 
only  a  small  part  of  what  the  Senator  has 
had  to  say,  because  I  have  been  attend¬ 
ing  committee  meetings. 

I  wonder  how  the  Senator  thinks 
Members  of  Congress  who  stood  for  90 
percent  of  parity  are  going  to  explain  to 
their  constituents  that  they  have 
switched  to  90  percent  of  the  market 
price.  Does  the  Senator  believe  there 
will  be  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
farmers,  or  are  the  farmers  smart 
enough  to  know  the  difference? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  farmers  are 
very  smart.  A  Senator  who  has  argued 
that  he  has  always  voted  for  90  percent 
of  parity  and  Is  proud  of  his  record,  and 
who  now  votes  for  the  pending  bill,  which 
does  not  provide  90  percent  of  parity, 
but  90  percent  of  the  market  price  over 
a  period  of  3  years,  will  have  a  difficult 
time  explaining  his  position  to  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  not  been  a  supporter  of 
rigid  90-percent  price  supports.  I  have 
supported  flexible  price  supports  con¬ 
sistently.  I  note  in  the  bill  a  provision 
with  reference  to  cotton,  which  allows 
a  support  price  of  15  parity  penalty 
points  in  case  the  farmer  takes  a  larger 
acreage. 

Looking  at  page  4  of  the  report  I  note 
that  it  suggests  that  under  choice  (B) 
it  would  go  down  to  60  percent  of  parity. 

The  able  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  is  on  the  floor.  I  regard  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  as  sound  a  man  on 
agricultural  programs  and  policies  as  I 
have  ever  known.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont,  in  1948,  brought  before  the 
Senate  the  agricultural  bill  submitted  by 
President  Truman.  It  had  been  my 
privilege  to  submit  the  bill  originally 
to  President  Truman.  As  the  result  of 
the  rewriting  of  the  bill,  the  so-called 
Aiken  modification  of  the  Hope-Aiken 
bill  contained  a  flexible  provision  which 
ran  from  60  percent  of  parity  up  to  90 
percent  of  parity. 
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It  was  my  belief — and  it  is  still  my 
belief — that  the  effective  rate  in  the 
so-called  Aiken  bill  was  actually  72 
percent  of  parity.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
never  have  gone  as  low  as  60  percent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  and  others 
were  harshly  criticized  because  of  the 
60'  percent  of  parity  provision.  At  that 
time  I  went  to  a  conference  at  the  White 
House  to  talk  about  an  agricultural  bill. 
The  one  thing  that  some  persons  de¬ 
manded  was  the  repeal  of  the  Aiken  bi,ll 
by  name,  so  that  this  horrible  proposal 
of  60  percent  of  parity  might  be  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  books  and  that' no  one 
would  ever  refer  to  it  again. 

In  the  pending  bill,  I  see  a  choice  sup¬ 
port  level  of  60  percent  of  parity.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  believes  this  provision  may  be 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  some  person 
who  said  60  percent  of  parity  was  a  hor¬ 
rible  thing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  disconcerting.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  will  be  able  to  live  with  it. 
Not  only  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  but 
also  the  farmers  of  New  Mexico  and 
Louisiana  and  Vermont,  understand 
farm  programs  better,  almost,  than  any 
other  group.  I  believe  they  have  long 
memories  of  the  decisions  Senators  and 
Representatives  have  made.  I  believe 
the  farmers  will  watch  the  vote  very 
closely.  Important  as  the  vote  will  be, 
with  falling  farm  prices  and  all,  this 
legislative  history  is  important,  too. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  As  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  knows,  I  have  favored 
flexible  price  supports  right  along. 
When  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont 
introduced  the  bill,  I  praised  his  action. 
I  have  praised  it  since.  I  have  never 
changed  my  opinion  about  his  original 
proposal,  and  I  do  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1948  was  passed,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  When  it  was  intro¬ 
duced. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  when  it  was  in¬ 
troduced.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexi¬ 
co  supported  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  did. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  was  also  supported 
by  every  major  farm  organization.  It 
was  vigorously  supported  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  the  American  Milk 
Producers  Association,  and  the  Farmers 
Union.  Mr.  Patton,  of  the  Farmers 
Union,  gave  very  strong  testimony  in 
support  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
might  add  that  it  was  also  supported  in 
public  speeches  by  president  Truman. 
At  Los  Angeles  he  made  a  very  strong 
speech,  urging  Congress  to  approve  that 
bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  believe  I  should 
add,  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
indulge  me,  that  President  Truman 
made  a  speech  in  Omaha,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  modern  and  progressive 
farm  legislation  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  had  presented  and  which 
the  Senate  had  adopted. 


Subsequently,  during  the  campaign, 
former  Senator  Barkley,  who  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President, 
and  who  was  elected  Vice  President,  also 
supported  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  in  its  re¬ 
port  on  legislative  accomplishments 
praised  that  legislation. 

I  mention  this  merely  to  show  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  some  of  us 
are  especially  shocked  by  the  provision 
in  the  pending  bill,  because  we  have  ad¬ 
vocated  flexibility  for  a  long  time.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  wondering  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  people  who  advocated  rigid 
90  percent  of  parity  when  they  'find 
themselves  with  90  percent  of  the  3-year 
average  price  in  the  market  place. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield.  _ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico — 
and  of  course  he  knows  it — that  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  support  formula  will  remain 
for  cotton  and  for  rice  as  it  is  now 
through  1960.  The  provision  for  a  cot¬ 
ton  price  support  of  15  parity  points  less 
than  that  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  return  for  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  plant  an  additional  40  percent 
of  the  allotment  is  optional;  it  is  not 
mandatory.  If  a  cotton  farmer  desires 
to  plant  more  acres  for  less  support,  he- 
may  do  so;  it  is  left  up  to  him.  It  is 
not  mandatory. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  did  not  raise  that 
question  at  all.  I  hope  I  can  say,  while 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  on 
the  floor,  that  any  remarks  I  shall  direct 
to  the  farm  bill  or  to  the  report  made 
on  the  bill  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  will  have  to  be  made  by  me 
with  a  recognition  of  the  part  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  played  in 
trying  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  our 
Government. 

I  have  said  to  him  in  private,  and  I 
might  as  well  repeat  it  in  public,  that 
the  things  he  does  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  trying 
to  save  money  have  resulted  in  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers.  This  might  be  just  as 
good  a  place  as  any  to  put  that  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  was  referring  to  what  would  happen 
when  the  90  percent  of  the  3-year  aver¬ 
age  price  in  the  market  place  provision 
goes  into  effect. 

I  am  not  too  worried,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  knows,  about  giving 
more  flexibility  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  If  I  had  my  way  about  it. 
Congress  would  pass  a  broad  price -sup¬ 
port  bill  with  a  sliding  scale,  which  would 
leave  full  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  within  certain  limits  set  by 
Congress.  For  example,  if  it  provided  a 
level  of  from  75  percent  to  90  percent,  he 
could  set  the  support  at  any  figure  be¬ 
tween  those  two  figures.  I  am  not 
worried  about  that  particular  provision 
of  the  bill,  as  I  have  said.  I  merely 
say  that  it  must  seem  strange  to  others 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  is 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
carrying  the  battle  for  a  recognition  of 
90  percent  of  parity  as  against  the  con¬ 
cept  of  90  percent  of  the  sales  price  in 


the  market  place,  especially  when  there 
have  been  so  many  people  who  have  so 
strongly  supported  90  percent  of  parity 
for  such  a  long  time.  I  commend  him 
for  his  zeal,  even  though  I  disagree  with 
his  conclusions, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  add  that  the 
times  have  changed  since  we  enacted 
legislation  in  1948,  1949,  1954,  and  even 
1956.  At  that  time,  we  had  the  support 
of  all  the  farm  organizations,  and  we 
undertook  to  write  a  new  parity  for¬ 
mula  which  would  be  a  formula  to  end 
all  formulas,  because  it  would  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  a  moving  base. 

Three  or  4  years  after  that  formula 
was  enacted  into  law  it  was  virtually  ob¬ 
solete,  for  practical  purposes.  We  had 
not  counted  on  the  coming  of  antibi¬ 
otics,  vitamins,  cross  breedings,  and  oth¬ 
er  developments,  which  have  taken  their 
place  in  the  field  of  agriculture  since 
that  time. 

For  example,  the  poultry  growers  were 
then  producing  broilers  in  16  weeks.  A 
few  years  later  they  were  producing 
broilers  in  9  weeks.  The  cost  had  been 
reduced.  The  breaking  point,  instead  of 
being  25  or  20  cents  a  pound,  is  now 
down  to  8  cents  a  pound.  No  way  has 
been  found  to  write  those  new  develop¬ 
ments  into  the  parity  formula,  or  to 
write  antibiotics  or  cross  breeding  into 
the  formula..  If  it  can  be  done,  we  have 
not  found  out  how  to  do  it,  anyway. 
That  is  what  has  made  the  parity  for¬ 
mula  of  today  so  unfair  to  certain  com¬ 
modities  and  has  given  great  advantages 
to  others.  The  present  parity  formula 
no  doubt  has  worked  hardship  on  the 
dairy  industry.  I  think  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  the  first  to  take  a  step 
toward  getting  on  to  some  other  basis 
for  computing  its  parity  prices. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mi*.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  so 
that  I  may  comment  on  the  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  merely  desired  to 
say  that  what  the  Senator  pointed  out 
was  the  reason  why  many  times  I  have 
praised  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
the  forward  looking  approach  which  he 
took  in  the  early  agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  an  attempt  was  made 
to  recognize  that  the  parity  formula  had 
to  be  a  moving,  changing  device;,  that 
new  processes  were  being  developed ; 
that  alterations  would  have  to  be  made  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  desirable  to 
keep  the  program  on  a  sort  of  moving- 
basis. 

I  know  how  he  was  criticized,  because 
I  received  the  same  criticisms.  Our 
names  were  linked  in  the  agricultural 
legislation  of  1948,  because  I  had  pro¬ 
posed  it,  and  he  had  introduced  it.  He 
introduced  the  bill  of  a  Democratic 
President  in  a  Republican  Congress,  and 
saw  it  through  the  Senate.  I  praise  him 
for  it.  I  think  it  indicated  his  desire  to 
try  to  devise  a  sensible  program. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  work  of  drafting  the 
1949  bill,  which  did  not  repeal  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  1948  bill,  but  tried 
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to  alter  them  a  little,  so  as  to  relieve  us 
from  some  of  the  criticisms- which  had 
been  made.  But  in  that  discussion,  there 
was  much  strong  language  about  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  had 
tried  to  accomplish  by  having  a  parity 
formula  which  was  adjustable. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Although  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  escaped  from  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the 
fewest  scars  of  any  Secretary  in  the  past 
25  years,  nevertheless  he  was  almost 
accused  of  trying  to  starve  the  American 
people  because  he  scraped  the  bottom 
of  the  grain  elevators  to  get  grain  in 
order  to  keep  our  foreign  commitments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  issue  which  is  before  us 
in  the  bill.  Knowing  of  his  great  com¬ 
petence  and  his  tremendous  experience 
in  this  field,  I  think  his  word  should  carry 
great  authority.  He  pointed  out  that 
what  the  bill  does  is  to  abandon  the 
parity  principle.  This  is  something 
which  every  farmer  in  America  should 
realize. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  assault  upon 
the  principle  of  parity  is  the  first  overt, 
head-on  attempt  to  repeal  the  new  deal 
law.  It  is  not  plausible  to  expect,  if 
this  attack  succeeds,  that  it  will  be  the 
last. 

I  serve  notice  that  the  people  who  live 
in  our  cities  will  not  be  blind  to  their 
own  stake  in  the  attempt  which  is  being 
made  to  isolate  the  farmers  so  that  their 
basic  economic  protections  can  be  legis¬ 
lated  away. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  returns  from  a  mail  questionnaire. 
The  returns  strongly  bear  out  what  I 
have  said  about  the  fundamental  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  rights  of  farmers  which 
exists  among  city  people.  My  eyes  were 
really  opened  by  this  questionnaire.  I 
was  delighted  and  astonished  by  the 
answers  which  were  made. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  was : 

Do  you  favor  a  self-financing  plan  that 
will  permit  dairy  farmers  to  tailor  their  pro¬ 
duction  to  demand  so  as  to  avoid  price-de¬ 
pressing  surpluses? 

That  question  was  asked  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee.  It  was  not  asked  of  farmers, 
but  of  persons  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

The  question  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  kind  of  program  which  dairy 
farmers — or  any  other  group  of  farm¬ 
ers — need  and  should  have  to  provide  a 
solid  foundation  for  economic  security. 

In  tabulating  the  replies  to  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  I  have  segregated  all  of 
the  replies  which  have  been  received  so 
far  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  I  was 
frankly  surprised — and  tremendously 
pleased — by  the  tremendous  expression 
of  sympathy  and  support  for  the  rights 
of  the  farmers  which  was  evidenced  by 
the  replies  from  Milwaukee. 

More  than  four  out  of  five — 81  per¬ 
cent — of  the  replies  from  residents  of 
Milwaukee,  selected  at  random,  an¬ 
swered  this  question  with  a  “yes.” 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Wis¬ 
consin — on  the  farms,  in  the  small 


towns,  and  in  the  big  cities  alike — are  in 
favor  of  a  practical  program  to  protect 
the  rights  of  our  farm  families. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  America  will 
rise  in  startled  indignation  to  rebuke 
those  who  now  expose  their  basic  hostil¬ 
ity  to  the  reforms  which  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  American  life  as  a  result  of 
the  lessons  of  the  great  depression.  The 
parity  principle  for  farmers  is  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  new  outlook  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  America  which 
were  adopted  to  secure  us  all  against 
any  repetition  of  the  tragic  failure 
which  the  depression  represented. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  offers  not  one 
whit  of  help  to  the  dairy  farmers  of 
America — not  even  in  the  shortest  short 
run. 

This  is  a  real  dump-dairy  farm  bill. 
Far  from  resulting  in  help,  it  would,  on 
the  contrary,  result  in  an  immediate  and 
direct  incentive  to  the  creation  of  ex¬ 
tremely  damaging  competition,  both 
from  the  extra  dairy  production  which 
would  result  from  the  huge  oversupply 
of  cheap  feed  which  the  bill  would  make 
inevitable,  and  from  the  huge  increase, 
of  about  40  percent,  in  the  supply  of 
cottonseed  oil. 

It  gives  no  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
dairy  producers  are  among  the  most 
poorly  paid  of  any  group  in  American 
agriculture.  It  gives  no  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  dairy  producers  are  in 
serious  immediate  trouble,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  cut  in  dairy  support  prices 
which  was  ordered  into  effect  last  April  1. 

The  situation  in  my  own  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  is  particularly  serious.  Wisconsin 
farmers,  contrary  to  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  in  most  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
country,  suffered  a  serious  drought  last 
spring.  As  a  result,  crop  and  pasture 
conditions  are  seriously  below  normal. 
On  top  of  this,  their  prices  are  down. 

Some  of  the  people  of  America  have, 
perhaps,  less  sympathy  for  the  farm 
problem.  I  am  afraid  that  that  state¬ 
ment  applies  to  some  Senators,  too. 
That  feeling  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  farm  prices  have  risen  in 
the  first  4,  5,  or  6  months  of  this  year. 
Now  the  prices  are  on  the  way  down. 
But  I  think  we  should  recognize  that  not 
all  farm  prices  went  up.  Did  the  price 
of  milk  go  up?  The  fact  is  that  the  price 
of  milk  stayed  down,  is  down,  and  has 
gone  down  further  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  Secretary  Benson  on  April  1 
of  this  year. 

It  is  true  that  some  fruit  farmers, 
some  beef  farmers,  and  some  hog  farmers 
have  enjoyed  relatively  prosperous  con¬ 
ditions.  But  certainly  the  dairy  farmer 
has  not  had  prosperity.  The  dairy  farm¬ 
er  has  been  forgotten. 

I  feel  deeply  that  the  pending  bill 
must  be  amended  very  substantially  be¬ 
fore  it  will  be  acceptable.  I  feel  deeply 
that  our  agricultural  economy  needs 
immediate  practical  help  in  the  way  of 
strengthened  farm  programs,  if  we  are 
to  prevent  the  continued  erosion  of  our 
American  agricultural  pattern  of  family? 
ownership  and  family-operation. 

In  consideration  of  the  imperative 
needs  I  have -outlined,  I  have  prepared 
a  number  of  amendments  which  I  pro¬ 
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pose  to  call  up  for  action  when  we  are 
ready  to  begin  voting. 

I  have  already  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  add  a  new  title  to  the  bill  to 
establish  a  Dairy  Products  Marketing 
Act  of  1958.  This  is  the  dairy  program 
which  I  have  worked  out  with  farm 
leaders  in  my  own  State  and  nationally, 
and  with  other  congressional  leaders.  In 
my  opinion,  this  represents  the  kind  of 
dairy  program  that  dairy  farmers  want 
and  which  will  provide  a  workable  and 
long-range  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  dairy  industry.  Incidentally,  it  will 
also  save  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
for  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  submitted 
an  amendment  to  provide  for  a  self-help 
dairy  stabilization  program.  This 
amendment  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
my  first  one.  This  amendment  provides 
for  a  plan  which  has  been  developed, 
after  years  of  careful  study  and  discus¬ 
sion,  by  leaders  of  dairy  producers  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  fact,  the  amendment  is 
identical  with  a  bill  introduced  earlier 
in  the  session  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  and  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  and  myself. 

Last  night  I  submitted  four  other 
amendments;  they  would  set  up  an  REA- 
type  program  of  loans  to  fanners’  asso¬ 
ciations,  in  order  to  provide  for  proc¬ 
essing  and  marketing  enterprises;  to 
provide  for  distribution  of  additional 
food  supplies,  through  the  school-lunch 
program  and  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies;  to  provide  a  national  security 
and  safety  reserve  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities;  and  to  authorize  the  President 
to  initiate  negotiations  with  other  na¬ 
tions  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter¬ 
national  food  and  fiber  reserve  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that 
additional  amendments  will  be  offered 
by  other  Senators.  For  my  part,  I  wel¬ 
come  every  effort  that  can  be  made  to 
make  constructive  improvements  in  the 
bill. 

To  my  colleagues  who  wish,  as  I  do,  to 
amend  the  bill  so  that  it  will  make  a 
constructive  improvement  in  our  farm 
programs,  I  make  this  pledge:  I  will 
support  every  sound  and  constructive 
amendment  that  is  offered  if  it  will  help 
improve  our  farm  programs  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Strengthening  fanners’  bargain¬ 
ing  power,  protecting  the  prices  farmers 
receive  for  their  products,  and  improving 
farmers’  incomes. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  especially 
since  I  have  been  speaking  about  the 
wool  amendment,  that  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  that  amendment  enthusiastically. 
I  think  the  wool  program  is  a  good  one. 
My  only  reluctance — and  in  the  past  I 
have  been  reluctant  to  have  the  wool 
bill  passed  separately — is  because  I 
think  all  farm  commodities  should  be 
dealt  with  together.  I  think  that  is 
essential  to  political  survival.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  wool  bill  belongs  in  this  omni¬ 
bus  bill;  and  certainly  an  adequate  dairy 
bill  belongs  in  it,  too. 

I  have  always  upheld,  as  a  central 
principle  of  my  stand  on  farm  policy, 
that  the  farmers  of  America  must  stand 
solidly  together.  Unless  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  cotton  farmer,  the  wheat 
farmer,  the  corn-hog  producer,  the  cat- 
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tie  rancher,  the  wool  grower,  and  the 
sugar  producer  fight  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der,  in  the  long  run  each  will  be  doomed 
to  fall  separately. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  and  convincing  statements  of  this 
principle  that  I  have  ever  heard  was 
made  in  this  Chamber,  4  months  ago,  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  His  statement 
was  made  during  the  debate  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  would  have  prevented  any 
reduction  in  the  price  supports  for  dairy 
commodities  during  the  present  market¬ 
ing  year.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
spoke  in  opposition  to  that  attempt  by 
representatives  from  the  dairy  States  to 
“go  it  alone”  in  the  hope  that  a  resolu¬ 
tion  affecting  dairy  commodities  alone 
might  escape  a  veto  by  the  Px-esident. 

I  have  before  me  the  Congressional 
Record  for  March  13,  1958.  The  record 
of  that  debate  appears  on  page  3842. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
read  from  the  speech  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  made  at  that 
time.  But,  first,  let  me  say  that,  as  one 
who  supported  the  dairy  amendment,  I 
was  convinced  that  probably  that 
amendment  would  be  adopted ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  have  had  an  excellent 
chance  of  being  signed  by  the  President. 
I  believe  the  speech  made  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  was  a  key  speech.  As  he  was 
making  it,  we  could  almost  see  the  votes 
falling  away. 

After  the  Senator  from  Georgia  con¬ 
cluded  his  speech,  I  spoke  to  him,  and 
said  to  him  that  it  was  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  speech  I  had  ever  heard  since  I  had 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  if  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
permit  me  to  remain  here  a  while  longer, 
I  believe  that  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  still  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  speeches  to  be  made  in  the 
Senate  in  many,  many  years. 

I  read  now  from  that  speech  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia: 

I  wish  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  as  to  why  I  ask  my  question.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  appears  to  be  a  very  nice  way  to  split 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  into 
pieces.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  nice  way  to 
place  us  in  a  position  where  we  cannot  ever 
get  any  general  farm  legislation.  If  we  fol¬ 
low  this  practice  of  a  single  resolution  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  commodities,  and  then  take 
up  for  consideration  and  pass  a  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  resolution  for  a  specific  commodiity,  in 
a  separate  piece  of  legislation — 

A  little  later  he  said : 

It  seems  to  me  important  that  we  have 
had  one  record  vote.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  now,  Mr.  President,  appears  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  only  reason  I  consider  it  to  be 
worthwhile  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  is  that  I  feel  this  pro¬ 
cedure  simply  gives  a  number  of  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  eat  their  cake  and  have  it, 
too.  They  can  vote  against  the  general  farm 
bill  and  can  go  back  to  tell  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  "Oh,  I  voted  against  that  general  farm 
bill  which  would  have  kept  prices  up.”  But 
they  can  also  go  to  the  only  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  they  have  in  their  States,  to  the  dairy 
farmers,  and  say,  "I  helped  to  have  passed 
the  bill  for  you  to  raise  your  prices  and  hold 
them  up.” 

The  Senator  can  go  into  the  city  the  same 
night  and  make  a  speech  setting  forth  that 


he  fought  against  increasing  all  agricultural 
price  supports. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  follow  this  kind 
of  policy  simply  to  give  some  Senators  an 
opoprtunity  to  eat  their  cake  and  have  it, 
too,  we  are  planting  a  seed  which  will  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  any  hope  of  enacting  any  gen¬ 
eral  farm  legislation. 

The  Senator  fi’om  Georgia  concluded 
by  saying: 

Mr.  Russell.  Indeed  that  may  well  be. 
Not  only  that,  it  will  tear  the  groups  which 
should  be  interested  in  agriculture  to  pieces. 
Every  Senator  knows  that,  as  a  general  propo¬ 
sition,  one  agricultural  commodity  does  not 
have  sufficient  strength  to  secure  passage  of 
general  legislation  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  we  now 
face  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  one  which 
was  before  the  Senate  at  the  time  when 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
made  that  outstanding  speech.  Today, 
there  is  before  the  Senate  an  omnibus 
farm  bill  which  excludes  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er  and  the  very  impox’tant  area  of  our 
farm  economy  that  is  embraced  by  dairy 
farming. 

However,  in  a  very  large  number  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  dahying  is  the 
No.  1  cash  crop.  But  the  pending  bill, 
as  it  now  stands,  would  “sell  the  dairy 
farmer  down  the  river,”  and  he  would 
be  forgotten. 

I  believe  that  in  all  good  conscience 
the  Senators  who,  last  March,  voted 
against  the  dairy  proposal — and  at  that 
time  they  voted  against  it  because  they 
felt  that  dairying  should  be  dealt  with, 
along  with  all  other  phases  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  a  general  farm  commodity  price 
freeze — now  should  consider  whether  it 
will  be  consistent  for  them  to  vote  to 
exclude  dairying  from  the  program  un¬ 
der  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Preisdent,  I  conclude,  as  I  did  last 
night,  with  apologies  to  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair,  to  my  other  col¬ 
leagues,  and  to  the  fine  employees  of  the 
Senate,  all  of  whom  have  been  detained 
at  great  length  by  this  speech.  It  has 
been  an  unusually  long  speech,  particu¬ 
larly  for  a  freshman  Member.  I  have 
made  it  with  great  reluctance:  but  I  have 
made  it  because  I  felt  I  had  to  make  it. 
I  have  made  it  because  I  feel  this  issue 
very,  very  deeply.  It  affects  tremen¬ 
dously  the  people  of  Wisconsin  who  are 
on  the  farms,  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
who  live  in  the  small  towns  which  de¬ 
pend  on  the  farms,  and  the  people — 
both  those  on  the  farms  and  those  off 
the  farms — all  over  the  Nation,  because 
the  bill  abandons  the  basic  parity  con¬ 
cept  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  farm 
program  this  country  has  adopted. 

I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  vote  for 
the  bill.  I  must  oppose  it  with  all  my 
strength  and  all  my  heart,  unless  the 
bill  is  seriously  and  substantially  modi¬ 
fied  and  amended. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoiTim  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  7-23-58- 
C,  which  is  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  to  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Young],  which  is  now  pending, 
and  ask  that  my  amendment  be  read 
and  made  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Young,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  at  the  proper  place  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(c)  Section  708  of  such  act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  708.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with,  or 
to  approve  agreements  entered  into  between, 
marketing  cooperatives,  trade  associations, 
or  others  engaged  or  whose  members  are  en- 
gaged.in  the  handling  of  wool,  mohair,  sheep, 
or  goats  or  the  products  thereof  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  conducting  on  a 
National,  State,  or  regional  basis  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  programs  for  wool,  mo¬ 
hair,  sheep,  or  goats  or  the  products  thereof. 
Provisions  may  be  made  in  such  agreement 
to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  thereunder  through  pro 
rata  deductions  from  the  payments  made 
under  section  704  of  this  title  to  producers 
within  the  production  area  he  determines 
will  be  benefited  by  the  agreement  and  for 
the  assignment  and  transfer  of  the  amounts 
so  deducted  to  the  person  or  agency  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  agreement  to  receive  such 
amounts  for  expenditures  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  ahd  conditions  of  the  agreement. 
No  agreement  containing  such  a  provision 
for  defraying  expenses  through  deductions 
shall  become  effective  unless — 

“(1)  the  Secretary  conducts  a  referendum, 
over  a  period  of  not  more  than  6  consecutive 
days,  of  the  producers  who,  during  a  repre¬ 
sentative  period  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
have  been  engaged,  within  the  production 
area  he  determines  will  be  benefited  by  the 
agreement,  in  the  production  for  market  of 
the  commodity  specified  therein,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  approve  or  favor  such 
agreement; 

"(2)  at  least  33 'A  percent  of  such  pro¬ 
ducers  participate  in  such  referendum; 

"(3)  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  producers,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total 
volume  of  production,  as  the  case  may  be, 
represented  in  such  referendum,  indicate 
their  approval  or  favor.” 

J  Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mi’.  President,  once 
again  we  are  faced  with  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  acting  on  proposed  legislation 
which  will  vitally  affect  the  welfare  of 
our  fanning  population  and  indirectly 
the  consuming  public.  The  Senate  has 
previously  acted  in  the  present  session 
to  protect  the  fanners  against  disastrous 
declines  in  their  income  but  was  met 
with  a  veto  by  President  Eisenhower. 
The  bill  before  us  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  piece  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  to  come  before  Congress  affecting 
Tennessee,  and  deserves  the  most  serious 
consideration.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  pass  the  bill  in  a  form 
in  which  it  will  be  signed  into  law. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  the  bill  is 
designed  to  solve  all  of  the  problems  of 
agriculture.  In  the  first  place,  the  bill 
deals  only  with  a  limited  number  of 
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commodities :  cotton,  rice  and  corn.  I 
realize  fully  that  other  producer  groups 
are  in  need  of  remedial  legislation,  and 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  their  desires. 
However,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  Presidential  signature  and  the 
desperate  need  of  the  producers  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  particular,  I  hope  that  the  other 
commodities  can  be  treated  in  separate 
legislation  in  which  their  problems  can 
Joe  fully  met. 

/  As  a  representative  of  a  State  which  is 
fa  major  producer  of  cotton,  I  am  greatly 
|  concerned  with  the  status  of  cotton  in 
lour  economy.  Cotton  farmers  in  my 
j  State  of  Tennessee  have  faced  the  dual 
/  problems  of  limited  acreage,  which  pre- 
/  vents  the  small  farmer  from  having  suffi- 
j  cient  acreage  to  make  an  adequate  in¬ 
come,  and  price  supports  which  threaten 
|  to  price  domestically  produced  cotton  out 
of  the  market. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  Tennessee  is  primarily  a  State 
of  small  cotton  farmers.  There  are  few 
large  cotton  farms,  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  being  under  15  acres. 
These  small  farmers  have  been  consist¬ 
ently  reduced  in  their  acreage,  to  the 
point  where  they  shortly  will  have  to 
cease  operations  entirely.  Even  with 
high  price  supports,  such  operations  are 
most  difficult,  since  costs  are  proportion¬ 
ately  higher  as  the  acreage  is  reduced. 
The  only  salvation  for  these  farmers  is 
the  right  to  increase  their  acreage.  Un¬ 
less  the  bill  is  passed  the  minimum  acre¬ 
age  allotment  would  be  5  acres  or  the 
highest  acreage  planted  in  the  previous 
3  years,  whichever  is  smaller.  The  bill 
will  provide  a  minimum  of  10  acres  or 
the  1958  allotment,  whichever  is  smaller. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  measure  will 
add  21,328  acres  to  allotments  of  the 
smaller  farms  in  Tennessee.  Although 
such  an  increase  is  insufficient  to  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  our  farmers,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Section  101  of  the  bill  provides  the 
cotton  fanners  with  two  alternatives, 
giving  them  a  flexibility  and  choice 
which  will  allow  them  to  meet  their  own 
peculiar  economic  problems.  The  farm¬ 
ers  may  choose  to  accept  the  acreage 
allotment  and  price  supports  under  ex¬ 
isting  law,  or  they  may  increase  their 
acreage  by  40  percent  and  receive  a  price 
,  support-reduced  by  15  percent  of  parity, 
j  One  of  the  difficulties  cotton  farmers 
\  have  faced  relates  directly  to  the  impact 
of  the  price  support  program  on  the  use 
of  domestically-produced  cotton  both 
here  and  abroad.  With  high  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  therefore  high  market  prices, 
domestic  cotton  has  not  been  able  to 
compete  with  many  synthetic  fibers  in 
spite  of  its  superior  characteristics.  In 
the  world  market  American  export  cot¬ 
ton  has  been  put  on  a  competitive  basis 
only  because  the  United  States  Govern - 
f  ment  has  absorbed  the  difference  be- 
/  tween  the  support  price  and  the  market 
!  Pi'ice.  With  many  of  the  larger  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  willing  to  expand  their  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  lower  price,  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  able  to  compete  in  for¬ 
eign  markets  without  the  large  amounts 
of  Government  support  now  necessary. 

The  emergency  nature  of  the  situation 
for  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  Southeast 
•  including  Tennessee,  is  indicated  by  the 


reductions  in  acreage  which  will  occur 
if  this  proposed  legislation  is  not  enacted. 
Acreage  allotments  for  1958  totaled  17 Vfe 
million  acres.  With  no  new  legislation, 
this  acreage  allotment  will  be  reduced  to 
approximately  14  million  acres.  For 
farmers  in  Tennessee  this  ^ill  mean  a 
reduction  from  575,762  acres  to  466,018 
acres,  or  about  a  20-percent  reduction. 
The  bill  under  consideration  will  result 
in  reductions  under  the  basic  allotment 
formula,  the  national  acreage  allotment 
being  16  million  acres.  It  is  estimated 
that  Tennessee  will  receive  an  allotment 
of  529,684  acres.  While  not  enough,  this 
is  certainly  an  improvement  over  the 
situation  which  will  result  if  we  fail  to 
take  action  now. 

Much  hope  was  held  out  for  the  soil 
bank  as  a  means  of  helping  the  farmer. 
The  result,  however,  has  been  economic 
stagnation  in  many  of  the  small  towns 
and  villages  in  Tennessee  which  are  pri¬ 
marily  dependent  on  agriculture.  With 
reduced  acreage,  the  farmers  have 
bought  less  fertilizer,  gasoline  for  their 
tractors,  and  equipment  to  operate  the 
farm.  Additional  acreage  will  tend  to 
restore  prosperity  to  our  rural  com¬ 
munities  and  raise  the  general  level  of 
economic  activity. 

f  I  recognize  that  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  on  the  proper  method 
(of  promoting  farm  prosperity.  I  think 
fit  is  clear  that  we  cannot  afford  to  return 
I  completely  to  a  free-market  situation  in 
I  which  farmers  are  unable  to  control  their 
|  production  or  Their  prices.  However,  in 
/  my  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  give  our 
1  cotton  farmers  more  opportunity  to  ad- 
1  just  their  production  and  prices  to  the 
I  market  conditions  which  prevail  from 
I  year  to  year.  For  that  reason,  T  pnthnsi- 
f  astically  support  this  bill,  ^/ftwill  be  a 
means  of  staving  off  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  many  of  our  farmers  from  agri¬ 
culture,  and  will  help  to  restore  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  prosperity  to  them.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  pass  S.  4071. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  voted  in 
favor  of  legislation  to  help  the  dairy 
farmers  and  other  groups  of  agricultural 
producers.  We  know  that  if  we  add  too 
many  amendments  to  the  bill  presently 
under  consideration  there  will  be  diffi¬ 
culty  in  passing  the  bill  in  the  House,  and 
it  may  meet  a  Presidential  veto.  I  hope 
we  can  pass  this  important  piece  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  since  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  and  of  vital  importance  to  the 
cotton  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  groups  in  my 
>  State — the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  others — are 
strongly  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  it  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pr-esident.  first 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
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junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  for  his  very  fine  presentation 
relating  to  the  pending  bill,  Senate  bill 
4071,  the  proposed  Agricultural  Act  of 
1958.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  presented  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  and  economic  analyses  which  were 
very  revealing  as  to  the  inadequacies  and 
weaknesses  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
He  has  demonstrated  a  knowledge  of 
agricultural  economics  and  agricultural 
policy  which  is  reassuring  to  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  I  am  sure  is  very  gratifying 
to  his  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  considered  opin¬ 
ion  the  legislation  before  us,  S.  4071,  the 
proposed  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  is  un¬ 
believably  bad,  and  I  believe  it  could  be 
economically  very  dangerous. 

It  is  unbelievably  bad  because,  for  the 
sake  of  expediency  in  trying  to  solve  a 
few  problems,  it  threatens  to  create  far 
more  problems  for  America’s  family 
farmers,  for  the  Congress,  and  for  the 
taxpayers  in  years  to  come. 

It  is  economically  dangerous,  because 
the  long-range  implications  to  all  com¬ 
modities  are  being  deliberately  glossed 
over  under  the  guise  of  temporary  relief 
to  a  few  commodities,  and  too  few  people 
have  taken  the  time  or  trouble  to  really 
analyze  what  this  legislation  would  actu¬ 
ally  do. 

It  is  not  just  merely  simple  legislation 
to  prevent  a  cut  in  rice  acreage,  or  avoid 
further  cutbacks  in  cotton  production, 
or  merely  to  satisfy  the  acreage  needs 
of  feed-grain  producers. 

It  is  far  more  than  that.  I  fully  rec¬ 
ognize  that  there  is  a  need  for  adjust-' 
ments  in  cotton  acreage,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  the  acreage  of  other  commodities. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  if  there  is  a 
need  for  cotton  acreage  adjustment,  all 
that  is  required  is  a  joint  resolution  by 
the  House  and  Senate,  which  would  be 
signed  by  the  President,  to  extend  the 
acreage  which  is  available  this  year  into 
the  next  crop  year.  That  could  be  done, 
and  it  might  very  well  be  a  practical  al¬ 
ternative  so  far  as  the  acreage  needs  of 
cotton  producers  are  concerned. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  problems 
which  face  certain  cotton  producers  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  additional  acre¬ 
age,  and  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
support  legislation  which  would  answer 
that  need.  I  believe  there  are  problems 
in  the  cotton-producing  areas  which  re¬ 
quire  the  attention  of  Congress.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  needs  and  problems  in 
the  rice-producing  areas  which  require 
the  attention  of  Congress.  I  wish  to 
cooperate  all  the  way  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  desirable  programs  for  pro¬ 
ducers  of  rice  and  cotton.  But,  as  I 
shall  point  out  in  my  remarks  today,  I 
believe  that  the  proposed  legislation  goes 
much  further  than  meeting  those  basic 
needs.  Indeed,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  abolish  some  fundamental  prin-  . 
ciples  of  agricultural  policy  which  have 
been  with  us  for  about  20  years. 

Behind  these  facades,  in  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  sense  it  abandons  the  very  basic 
principles  upon  which  our  farm  program 
has  been  built  over  the  past  25  years. 

During  those  years  there  have  been 
several  historic  farm  policy  debates  in 
this  great  deliberate  body.  Primarily, 
these  debates  have  been  over  differences 
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of  viewpoint  as  to  the  proper  level  of 
price  protection  for  our  agricultural 
economy,  and  differences  in  legislative 
philosophy  over  whether  such  protection 
should  be  established  at  certain  fixed 
levels  in  return  for  farmer  compliance 
with  production  adjustment  efforts,  or 
whether  they  should  remain  flexible  un¬ 
der  a  sliding  scale — based  either  on  for¬ 
mula  of  available  supplies  or  on  the  com¬ 
plete  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  within  certain  criteria  estab¬ 
lished  by  law. 

In  the  main,  such  debates  involved 
sincere  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  means  to  the  same  end  objective, 
the  end  objective  being  full  parity  in¬ 
come  for  farmers,  preservation  of  the 
family  farm  system,  and  the  realization 
for  our  agricultural  producers  of  equal¬ 
ity  of  treatment  in  the  economic  market 
place. 

Never,  to  my  knowledge,  during  these 
many  debates,  to  which  I  have  alluded 
were  the  fundamental  objectives  of  our 
basic  farm  policy  seriously  challenged — 
or  openly  repudiated. 

Never,  until  now,  has  this  administra¬ 
tion  or  any  past  administration,  since 
the  parity  concept  first  was  written  into 
law,  openly  abandoned  the  objective  of 
seeking  to  bring  farm  prices  and  farm 
purchasing  power  into  closer  relation¬ 
ship  with  farm  costs  and  the  levels  of 
the  rest  of  our  economy. 

I  repeat  that  it  has  been  a  source  of 
pride  to  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people  that  we  have  on 
the  statute  books  as  the  basic  objective 
of  American  agricultural  policy  the  con¬ 
cept  of  parity,  which  is  another  word 
for  equality  of  agricultural  producers 
with  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Whatever  differences  may  have  existed 
between  supporters  of  higher  levels  and 
lower  levels  of  price  supports,  all  swore 
allegiance  to  the  fundamental  parity 
concept  long  accepted  as  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy  and  still  on  our  statute  books, 
as  a  key  objective  of  farm  income  pro¬ 
tection. 

Indeed  I  know  of  no  candidate  for 
office,  including  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House,  who  has  ever  said  any¬ 
thing  else  but  that  he  supported  the 
concept  of  full  parity  for  agricultural 
producers ;  in  other  words;  supported  the 
basic  act  of  1938  and  the  preamble  to 
that  act,  which  outlines  the  whole  phi¬ 
losophy  of  agricultural  legislation. 

Parity  has  become  established  as  the 
accepted  measuring  device  for  compar¬ 
ing  how  agriculture  is  doing  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  our  economy.  It  is  agri¬ 
culture’s  economic  yardstick.  Parity 
prices  merely  relates  the  price  the  farmer 
receives  for  what  he  sells  to  the  price 
he  must  pay  for  what  he  buys. 

That  is  a  reasonable  proposal  and  a 
very  acceptable  economic  concept.  Par¬ 
ity  income  relates  the  amount  of  income 
required  from  agriculture  to  provide  the 
farm  operator  and  his  family  with  a 
standard  of  living  equivalent  to  those 
afforded  persons  dependent  upon  other 
gainful  occupations.  Such  a  concept  is 
as  American  as  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  concept  was  enacted  into  law  as 
public  policy  in  the  original  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1S33.  When  that  act 


was  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  other  grounds,  on  January  6,  1936, 
Congress  made  clear  its  continuing  in¬ 
tent  by  enacting  new  sections  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  on  February  29,  1936,  declaring  it 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  secure  “reestab¬ 
lishment,  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be 
practicable  and  in  the  general  public 
interest,  of  the  ratio  between  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  net  income  per  per¬ 
sons  on  farms  and  that  of  the  income 
per  person  not  on  farms  that  prevailed 
during  the  5 -year  period  August  1909  to 
July  1914,  inclusive,  as  determined  from 
statistics  available  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
maintenance  of  such  ratio.” 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
championship,  continuing  over  many 
years,  of  the  cause  of  parity  income  for 
farmers.  It  is  often  hard  for  people  to 
understand  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
any  special  privilege  when  we  refer  to 
parity.  I  hope  the  explanation  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
making  will  be  noted  by  some  of  mu- 
industrialists  and  some  of  our  bankers, 
who  oppose  this  program  but  think 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  adjust¬ 
ments  in  return  on  investment  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

In  trying  to  explain  what  may  appear 
to  be  a  very  complicated  matter,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  oversimplify  it  by  saying 
that  if  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  1914  would 
buy  a  pair  of  overalls,  then  a  bushel  of 
wheat  should  still  buy  a  pair  of  overalls 
for  the  farmer.  If  a  pound  of  cotton 
would  buy  a  gallon  of  gasoline  at  that 
time,  it  should  still  buy  a  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line  today. 

We  are  not  talking  about  any  special 
privilege.  We  are  trying  to  keep  the 
farmer’s  income  properly  related  to  the 
cost  of  the  things  he  buys.  No  one  in 
his  right  mind  can  fail  to  understand 
that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  par¬ 
ity  concept  in  farm  prices  in  order  to 
help  equalize  the  farmer’s  cost  of  doing 
business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  contributed  a  very  cogent 
and  informative  explanation  of  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  here  by  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  parity  price  or  parity  income 
policy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
He  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  struggle  in  Congress  for  better  and 
more  equitable  farm  legislation.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now,  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  kind  of  legislation.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  my  remarks. 

I  wish  again  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  discussion  and  for  his 
stating  the  parity  principle  in  words 
that  everyone  can  understand.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  very  complicated  once  we  expose 
it  to  the  light  of  day  and  have  some¬ 
one  state  it  in  simple,  yet  profound, 
words. 


The  objective  of  the  farm  policy,  with 
the  policy  declaration  of  Congress,  still 
stands  on  our  law  books.  It  has  never 
been  repealed. 

In  fact,  I  know  of  no  time  since  1933 
when  a  real  effort  has  been  made  to  re¬ 
peal  it,  except  now.  For  the  first  time 
we  are  faced  with  a  basic  revision  of 
agricultural  policy.  For  the  first  time 
in  more  than  25  years  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  revert  to  the  pre-1930 
period  of  agricultural  economic  policy. 

I  wish  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
that  is  what  they  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  vote  on,  regardless  of  all  the 
formulas  in  the  bill,  regardless  of  all 
the  averages  in  the  bill.  What  it  really 
boils  down  to  is  that  for  the  first  time 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  being  asked 
to  repeal  the  parity  concept  for  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  As  I  said  last  night, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
very  clever.  They  have  not  said  that 
this  is  the  Department’s  bill.  They  say 
it  is  acceptable  to  the  Department.  The 
Department  spokesmen  have  said  that 
many  of  the  principles  in  the  bill  are 
principles  of  a  great  farm  organization, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
When  someone  is  critical  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  endorsing 
the  repeal  and  repudiation  of  the  parity 
concept,  they  say,  “Oh,  we  do  not  en¬ 
dorse  it.  It  was  recommended  by  the 
committee.  We  accepted  it.  We  went 
along  with  it.” 

In  fact,  departmental  spokesmen  have 
said  openly  that  they  know  the  parity 
concept  is  being  repudiated  and  repealed 
by  the  express  language  of  the  bill. 
However,  they  say,  these  were  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  a  farm  organization, 
not  the  recommendations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  must  say  that  the  Department 
recommended  this  year  a  lowering  of 
flexibility  with  respect  to  certain  scales 
of  the  price  supports.  Instead  of  90  per¬ 
cent  to  75  percent,  they  recommended 
90  percent  to  60  percent.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  they  recommended  90  percent 
to  0.  However  the  parity  concept  would 
be  maintained,  as  would  the  promise  of 
full  parity. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  a 
measure  which,  when  it  finally  goes  into 
effect  in  the  third  year,  will  base  price- 
support  levels  not  upon  parity,  not  upon 
what  is  a  fair  relationship  between  what 
is  the  cost  of  goods  which  the  farmers 
produce  or  the  price  of  goods  which 
farmers  must  produce,  as  compared  with 
the  price  of  goods  which  farmers  buy; 
it  will  base  price  supports  instead  upon 
the  average  price  of  the  last  3  years,  less 
10  percent. 

So,  if  the  price  of  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  for  the  last  3  years  averaged,  let 
us  say,  60  percent  of  parity,  the  support 
levels  which  would  be  offered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  a  farm  pro¬ 
ducer  would  be  10  percent  less  than  60 
percent  of  parity,  or  50  percent  of  parity, 
but  never  stated  in  parity  terms. 

There  is  some  trick  phraseology.  I 
said  last  night  that  one  of  the  factors 
which  psychologists  and  psychiatrists 
note  is  what  are  called  conditioned  re¬ 
flexes.  A  conditioned  reflex  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  response  to  a  particular  situation 
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or  to  a  particular  sound  or  set  of  actions. 
A  conditioned  reflex  is  spontaneous. 

For  a  long  time  the  American  people 
have  been  told  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  price  supports — flexible  and  firm.  In 
all  that  time,  the  phrase  “90  percent”  has 
been  used.  It  is  either  “75  to  90  percent” 
or  “90  percent”  or  “60  to  90  percent.” 
But  the  phrase  “90  percent”  has  been 
used  again  and  again  and  again.  But  it 
was  always  “90  percent  of  parity”  or  90 
percent  of  true  equality  in  the  economic 
market  place. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  the  term 
“90  percent,”  but  it  is  not  related  to  any¬ 
thing  with  which  it  was  associated  in  the 
past.  The  bill  says  that  for  certain  com¬ 
modities  the  price-support  levels  will  be 
90  percent  of  the  average  market  price 
for  the  past  3  years.  The  average  mar¬ 
ket  price,  in  the  instance  of  feed  grains, 
as  I  shall  point  out,  could  be  as  low  as  55 
or  60  percent  of  parity,  if  it  is  calculated 
on  the  parity  principle. 

That  is  the  support  level  which  the 
Government  would  offer,  and  the  price 
would  be  10  percent  less  than  55  or  60 
percent,  a  parity  price  which  was  already 
40  percent  less  than  being  fair. 

I  want  our  friends  to  know  that  100 
percent  of  parity  means  an  “even 
Stephen”  break  for  the  farmers;  100 
percent  of  parity  is  the  same  sort  of  thing 
which  a  wage  earner  gets  when  he  has 
an  escalator  clause  in  his  contract. 
Many  wage  earners  work  under  union 
contracts  with  management,  contracts 
which  have  had  wages  negotiated  at  from 
$1.75  to  $2  an  hour.  If  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up  1  percent,  the  contract  wage  is 
calculated  so  that  the  worker’s  income 
then  goes  up,  let  us  say,  another  few  cents 
an  hour,  to  keep  the  worker’s  wage  at 
parity  or  equality. 

The  same  is  true  of  management. 
Management  says  that  when  wages  go 
up,  when  the  cost  of  operation  goes  up, 
when  taxes  go  up,  when  advertising  costs 
go  up,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  little  more 
money  for  its  commodity.  That  is  what 
management  calls  parity.  Believe  me. 
they  get  it. 


The  steel  industry  knows  how  to  get  it 
parity.  The  steel  industry  is  the  greates 
industry  in  America.  Whenever  th< 
managers  of  that  industry  announce  i 
price  increase,  what  do  they  do?  The’ 
tell  the  American  people  that  the  prici 
increase  is  justified  because  the  costs  o' 
operation  have  risen.  That  is  the  wa^ 
the  steel  industry  interprets  equality  o: 
tieatment.  The  steel  industry  says  ii 
cannot  pay  more  taxes,  more  rent,  mor< 
interest  on  the  money  it  needs  to  expanc 
its  business,  more  wages,  without  raisin? 
the  price  of  its  finished  product.  The 
price  of  the  finished  product  is  what  the 
industry  calls  the  parity  price  for  steel 
Similarly,  it  is  what  the  maritime  in¬ 
dustry  or  shipbuilding  industry  calls  the 
parity  price  for  shipping.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  President,  fellow  taxpayers,  and  con¬ 
stituents,  when  the  United  States  mer¬ 
chant  marine  is  provided  for  by  Congress 
it  is  provided  with  100  percent  of  parity! 
We  give  subsidies  to  our  shipping  indus- 
try.  I  am  not  opposed  to  that.  I  simply 

?Yant  aJ  thu0Se  wh0  have  been  feasting  at 
the  public  board  to  admit  it.  We  need  a 


merchant  marine.  We  need  one  just  as 
we  need  the  farmers  of  America. 

One  of  the  greatest  elements  of 
strength  in  America  today  is  the  family 
farm.  One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  the 
future  is  the  corporate  farm.  The  only 
difference  between  the  American  corpo¬ 
rate  farms  and  the  collective  farms  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
the  government  owns  the  farms;  here  a 
handful  of  people  own  them.  But  both 
types  are  big,  massive,  mechanized,  and 
corporate.  One  type  is  collective;  the 
other  is  corporate.  One  type  is  public 
ownership;  the  other  is  semipublic 
ownership. 

I  want  the  Record  to  be  perfectly  clear 
that  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  single  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  advance  the  proposition 
that  the  shipping  interests  of  America 
ought  to  receive  from  the  Government 
the  average  3 -year  market  price  for  their 
shipping,  less  10  percent. 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  say  that  the 
steel  companies  of  America  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  average  3-year  market  price 
for  their  product  less  10  percent.  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  say  that  the  way  to 
treat  the  railroads  of  America,  which 
recently  had  a  bill  passed  by  Congress 
which  provides  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  guaranteed  loans,  is  to  take 
the  average  income  of  the  last  3  years  of 
“lousy”  business,  knock  off  10  percent 
below  that,  and  say  that  that  is  fair. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  the  present 
proposal  intends  to  do  to  the  farm  pro¬ 
ducers  of  America.  I  am  here  to  give 
some  news.  I  do  not  intend  to  let  it 
happen,  if  i  can  help  it. 

On  February  16,  1938,  Congress  en¬ 
acted  a  new  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  strengthening  and  broadening  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act — and  providing  the  basic  legis¬ 
lation  for  all  of  our  price  support  pro¬ 
grams  since  .that  date.  It  has  been 
amended  frequently  since,  but  it  is  still 
our  basic  farm  legislation— and  its  basic 
purposes  and  policies  stand  unchanged 
today. 

It  declared  it  to  be  tl^e  policy  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  assist  farmers  “to  obtain,  insofar 
as  practicable,  parity  prices  for  such 
commodities  and  parity  of  income,”  and 
then  defined  parity  as  applied  to  in¬ 
come  as  “that  gross  income  from  agri¬ 
culture  which  will  provide  the  farm 
operator  and  his  family  with  a  standard 
of  living  equivalent  to  those  afforded 
persons  dependent  upon  other  gainful 
occupation.” 

I  hope  no  member  of  Congress  really 
thinks  that  farmers  ought  to  have  a 
lower  standing  of  living  than  other  peo¬ 
ple  have.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  25 
years,  we  are  contemplating  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  which  will  repeal  the 
objective  of  every  public  law,  promise, 
and  pledge  which  Congress  has  enacted 
or  given  for  25  years — for  a  quarter  of 
a  century — that  a  farm  operator  and 
his  family  are  entitled  to  a  standard  of 
living  equivalent  to  that  afforded  to 
other  persons  dependent  upon  their 
gainful  occupations. 

My  colleagues  will  have  some  fun  try¬ 
ing  to  explain  this  one  out  on  the  stump 
this  fall,  because  I  am  going  to  be  around 


telling  the  folks,  too.  My  colleagues  will 
have  some  trouble  explaining  to  farm 
families  why  they  thought  those  fam¬ 
ilies  ought  to  get  10  percent  less  than  a 
bad  price. 

While  limes  may  be  selling  at  400  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  corn  has  been  selling  in 
my  State  at  58  percent  of  parity.  I 
shall  not  vote  for  a  bill  which  will  let  it 
be  sold  for  10  percent  less  than  that. 

We  do  not  need  to  let  this  happen, 
regardless  of  the  differences  we  may 
have  over  what  are  fair  levels  of  price 
supports.  I  hope  we  will  not  pass  a 
measure  which  will  repudiate  the  whole 
doctrine  of  parity.  We  can  cure  the 
condition  in  the  bill  simply  by  an 
amendment  to  each  section  of  the  bill, 
which  will  make  it  quite  clear  that  while 
the  percentage  of  price  supports  may 
be  lower,  the  concept  of  parity  is  still 
the  objective  of  American  agricultural 
policy. 

I  am  not  arguing  whether  the  program 
should  be  60  percent,  70  percent,  80  per¬ 
cent,  or  90  percent  of  parity;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  we  should  remain  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  standard  and  the  objective  of 
American  agricultural  policy  since  1933. 

Mi\  President,  one  major  country  in 
the  world  has  repudiated  the  concept  of 
parity;  it  is  Soviet  Russia.  But  certainly 
I  never  thought  Congress  would  depart 
from  the  parity  concept,  in  providing 
for  the  agricultural  policy  for  the  United 
States. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  glaring  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  its  agricul¬ 
tural  setup. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  100  percent  of  parity  is  an  objec¬ 
tive  and  a  reality  for  most  farmers. 

In  France,  100  percent  of  parity  is  an 
objective  and  a  reality  for  most  fanners. 

In  Great  Britain,  100  percent  of  parity 
is  an  objective  and  a  reality  for  most 
farmers. 

In  Canada,  100  percent  of  parity  is  an 
objective  for  farmers. 

In  every  civilized  country  in  the  West¬ 
ern  World,  including  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  the  government  has  a 
policy  of  seeking  parity  of  income  for 
farmers. 

Only  one  country,  one  empire,  does  not 
have  the  parity  concept;  Nikita  Khru¬ 
shchev  and  the  other  boys  in  the  Kremlin 
apparently  dashed,  a  long  time  ago,  the 
hopes  of  the  Russian  farmers  for  parity. 
However,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to 
get  from  such  a  source  my  inspiration 
in  regard  to  agricultural  philosophy/  oh, 
no.  Furthermore,  the  whole  collective 
system  of  agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  broken  apart  at  the  seams,  and 
today  that  is  a  weakness  in  the  Soviet 
structure  which  holds  the  Soviet  Union 
more  to  a  course  of  nonbelligerency 
than  does  anything  else. 

Mr.  President,  the  quotations  I  gave  a 
few  minutes  ago  were  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938— sections 
2  and  301  (c)  (2),  United  States  Code, 
section  1281. 

During  all  the  conflict  over  fixed  sup¬ 
ports  or  flexible  supports,  never  once 
was  it  argued  that  we  should  abandon 
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parity  as  our  standard  of  measurement 
for  whatever  program  we  accepted. 

I  can  imagine  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  country  in  1956  if  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  Ezra  Benson  had  said, 
“We  oppose  parity.”  If  they  had  said 
that,  just  imagine  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  ballot  boxes.  But  instead, 
they  said,  “Do  not  vote  for  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son;  he  does  not  favor  as  much  parity 
as  we  do.” 

In  the  elections  of  1952,  1948,  1944, 
1940,  1936,  and  1932,  the  parity  concept 
was  the  one  which  was  favored.  Even 
Herbert  Hoover  was  in  favor  of  the  par¬ 
ity  concept;  and  he  made  a  valiant  effort 
to  fulfill  that  pledge  and  promise. 

But  at  this  time,  in  the  year  1958, 
after  parity  platforms  have  been  an¬ 
nounced,  after  candidates  have  run  for 
office,  after  some  of  them  have  been 
elected,  and  after  organizations  have 
taken  their  stand  in  favor  of  the  parity 
concept  and  have  told  the  American 
farmers  and  communities  that  they  fa¬ 
vor  it,  the  Congress  is  asked  literally  to 
dig  a  grave  for  parity  and  to  bury  it 
alive. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  our  coun¬ 
try  has  had  firm  support  programs.  The 
United  States  has  also  had  flexible  sup¬ 
port  programs.  It  has  also  had  discre¬ 
tionary  support  programs.  But  all  of 
them  have  been  based  on  the  original 
parity  concept,  as  provided  in  the  law. 

There  have  been  arguments  and  seri¬ 
ous  debates  over  the  proper  formula  to 
use  in  arriving  at  our  “parity”  measur¬ 
ing  device.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
„  improve  the  parity  formula,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  been  improved;  and  from 
time  to  time  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  parity  formula.  But  we  have  never 
abandoned  the  principle.  We  have  had 
different  procedures  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  the  objectives.  Sometimes  we 
have  proceeded  by  means  of  crop  loans; 
sometimes,  by  means  of  acreage  re¬ 
serves;  sometimes,  by  extensions  of 
credit;  sometimes,  by  means  of  the  Soil 
Bank.  We  have  had  a  host  of  means 
:and  methods,  to  be  used  to  attain  the 
parity  objective.  But  we  have  never  re¬ 
pudiated  that  objective. 

Yet  that  is  what  the  pending  bill  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  Congress  provide.  That 
is  why  I  say  the  bill  proposes  the  great¬ 
est  change  in  agricultural  policy  since 
1933,  for  it  calls  for  a  reversal,  and  for  a 
return  to  the  policy  of  the  1920’s. 

Contrary  to  the  very  policies  of  the 
basic  law  which  this  bill  amends,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  bill  abandons 
the  parity  concept,  and  accepts  in  lieu 
therefor  10  percent  less  than  the  free 
market. 

No  longer  would  price  and  income  pro¬ 
tection  programs  for  the  commodities 
covered,  at  whatever  level  and  to 'what¬ 
ever  degree  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  may 
determine  should  exist,  have  any  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  changing  costs  of  the 
things  a  farmer  must  buy,  changing 
taxes,  interest,  and  other  prices  he  must 
pay,  or  changes  in  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

Instead,  any  Government  protection 
afforded  the  farmers  would  be  under 
what  he  could  normally  expect  to  get  in 
the  free  market — 10  percent  under. 


Instead  of  having  farm  programs  de¬ 
signed  and  directed  to  bolster  the  free 
market,  they,  themselves,  would  become 
a  downward  drag  on  the  free  market — 
with  an  automatic  downward  escalator 
of  less  and  less  protection  for  the  farmer 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  support  program  of  the  past 
was  that  it  maintained  high  standards. 
But  do  my  colleagues  realize  that  re¬ 
cently,  when  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  announced  that  he  would  buy 
some  turkeys  for  the  school-lunch  pro¬ 
gram,  in  order  to  stabilize  or  improve 
turkey  prices,  the  very  fact  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  resulted,  in  just 
1  day,  in  an  increase /of  more  than  2 
cents  a  pound  in  the  price  of  turkeys. 
In  fact,  that  increase  occurred  before  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  even  bought 
one  turkey.  Do  my  colleagues  also  real¬ 
ize  that  if,  tomorrow  morning,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  were  to  announce 
that  $2  a  bushel  would  be  paid  for  wheat, 
solely  as  a  result  of  the  announcement, 
the  price  of  wheat  would  rise?  Why? 
Because  no  other  market  compares  to 
the  market  afforded  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  purchases  for 
the  armed  services  and  the  purchases  for 
our  strategic  reserves,  in  a  world  of  ten¬ 
sion,  make  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  greatest  single  pur¬ 
chaser  the  world  has  ever  known.  So 
when  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  states  the  price  he  will  pay,  the 
entire  market  takes  on  a  new  look.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  any  other  leading  official 
of  that  Department  says  prices  are  too 
high,  down  they  go. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine  how 
long  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
remain  in  office  if  he  were  to  advocate 
that  stock  market  prices  come  down?  In 
that  case,  certainly  there  would  be  a 
march  on  Washington — by  some  of  the 
best-dressed  men  in  the  Nation,  either 
with  vicuna  coats  or  without  vicuna 
coats.  To  Washington  they  would  come, 
and  they  would  go  to  the  White  House. 
They  would  park  their  coats  outside ;  and 
then  they  would  go  inside  the  White 
House,  and  would  say  to  the  President, 
“Mr.  President,  in  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  you  have  a  man  who  recommends 
that  stock  prices  be  10  percent  lower  than 
the  market  prices.  Get  rid  of  him  before 
you  ruin  the  country.” 

And  I  would  agree  with  them:  if  ahy 
Secretary  of  Commerce  were  to  say  such 
a  thing,  he  should  be  fired. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine  how 
long  a  Secretary  of  Labor  would  remain 
in  office  if  he  were  to  state  that  he 
thought  minimum  wages  were  too  high, 
and  should  be  reduced;  or  if  he  were  to 
state  that  minimum  wages  paid  under 
Government  contracts  should  be  re¬ 
duced?  A  Secretary  of  Labor  who  made 
such  a  statement  would  not  remain  in 
office  long  enough  to  take  a  second 
breath  before  he  said,  “I  resign.”  He 
would  be  gotten  out  of  town  faster  than 
the  Russians  launched  the  sputnik. 

But  Secretary  of  Agriculture  comes 
before  certain  of  the  congressional  com¬ 
mittees  at  a  time  when,  for  5  years,  the 
agricultural  economy  has  been  decreas¬ 


ing,  agricultural  indebtedness  has  been 
rising,  the  number  of  persons  on  the 
farms  has  been  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  every  year,  and  the  number  of 
farms  has  been  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  every  year;  and  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
testifies,  before  the  congressional  com¬ 
mittees,  “I  think  agricultural  commodity 
prices  are  too  high.  We  must  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  situation.  We  must  get 
rid  of  the  parity  concept,  and  we  must 
get  down  to  the  market-price  level.  In 
fact,  the  market  price  is  too  high,  and 
we  shall  have  to  cut  it  by  10  percent. 
And  after  that,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
further  cut  in  price,  before  a  depression 
psychology  sets  in.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  by  some  per¬ 
sons  that  such  a  philosophy  can  be  made 
popular.  Lately,  I  have  heard  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  have  taken  on  new 
popularity — that  they  are  popular  in  the 
cities,  because  the  urban  consumers  feel 
that  it  is  good  to  have  lower  agricultural- 
commodity  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  you  how  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  can  be  made  popular 
in  the  country:  Reduce  labor  prices. 
That  would  make  him  popular  in  some 
quarters.  And  I  can  show  you,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  how  to  make  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  popular,  too,  with  the  folk 
who  have  alreeady  takn  a  licking  on 
stock  prices.  Just  have  him  say  he 
thinks  everybody  else  should  take  a  loss. 

One  of  the  greatest  public-relations 
campaigns  America  has  ever  known  has 
been  underway  in  an  attempt  to  build 
up  the  policies  of  the  present  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  I  say,  most  re¬ 
spectfully,  that,  if  the  United  States  in¬ 
formation  program  were  half  so  effective 
abroad,  in  being  able  to  combat  Com¬ 
munist  subversion  and  in  being  able  to 
cai-ry  the  message  of  American  democ¬ 
racy  to  peoples  in  other  lands,  as  the 
Madison  Avenue  experts  have  been  in 
describing  the  policies  of  the  present 
administration  at  home  to  the  American 
people,  we  would  have  the  cold  war  won. 

It  has  always  amazed  me  how  we  can 
have  such  an  ineffective  overseas  pro¬ 
paganda  program  and  such  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  administration  propaganda  program 
at  home.  I  hope  this  is  no  indication 
that  we  are  bigger  “suckers”  than  others. 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  truth  is 
that  the  efforts  of  the  experts  are  spent 
on  fooling  the  American  people,  when  it 
would  be  well  if  we  would  try  to  have  the 
experts  tell  the  truth  to  the  American 
people  and  people  abroad. 

About  an  hour  ago  I  had  a  reporter 
£sk  me,  “Senator,  is  it  not  true  that  word 
has  gone  out  that  no  one  should  say  any¬ 
thing  against  Secretary  Benson  because 
his  political  strength  is  considerably  bet¬ 
ter  now  than  it  has  been?” 

I  said,  “Well,  the  first  thing  about  that 
is  it  is  a  part  of  the  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign.  A  part  of  the  propaganda  is  to 
make  the  American  people,  and  even 
Congress,  believe  that  Ezra  is  to  be  un¬ 
touched,  that  he  is  already  popular,  that 
he  is  one  of  the  great  political  assets  of 
the  administration.” 
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That  may  be.  The  administration  is 
pretty  short  of  assets.  Maybe  the  ad¬ 
ministration  can  call  him  an  asset. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be  per¬ 
sonal  about  it.  I  happen  to  think  Mr. 
Benson  is  a  fine,  decent,  wholesome  man, 
of  good  morals  and  character;  but  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  his  philosophy  of  government, 
and  I  disagree  with  his  philosophy  of 
agricultural  economics.  That  is  an  hon¬ 
est  disagreement.  He  thinks  he  is  right; 
I  think  I  am.  I  am  going  to  show  that 
while  he  may  think  he  is  right,  the  results 
of  his  policies  have  been  exceedingly 
destructive. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  all  can,  as  I 
do,  respect  the  sincerity  and  the  moral 
character  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but  we  can  sometimes  doubt  very  seri¬ 
ously  his  judgment  and  his  assessment 
of  the  facts.  As  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  knows,  and  as  he  has  told  the  Senate 
so  many  times,  when  the  Secretary  points 
the  finger  of  scorn  and  of  blame  at  the 
American  farmer  for  the  high  cost  of 
living,  he  should  know  better.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  his  own  Bureau  of  Economic 
Statistics  show  that  the  prices  the  farm¬ 
er  receives  for  agricultural  products 
have  fallen  while  their  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  risen.  It  seems  that  every 
time  the  price  of  wheat  falls,  the  price 
of  bread  goes  up.  The  farmers  get  hit 
in  one  direction  with  falling  prices  while 
the  consumers  get  hit  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection  with  rising  prices,  often  on  the 
same  agricultural  commodity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  stating  a  very  pertinent 
fact.  Farm  prices  got  down  to  about 
80  percent  of  parity.  That  included  all 
prices  fixed  by  marketing  orders,  and 
there  are  many  of  them.  Marketing  or¬ 
ders  are  permitted  by  an  escape  clause 
in  the  antitrust  laws  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  marketing  agreements, 
which,  literally,  through  a  program  of 
scarcity,  force  prices  up  .That  is  what 
a  marketing  order  does.  All  farm  prices 
are  included  in  the  overall  parity  analy¬ 
sis.  The  administration’s  farm  program 
finally  got  farm  prices  of  all  commodi¬ 
ties,  on  everything  from  limes  and  lem¬ 
ons  down  to  rutabagas — I  think  the 
Department  even  included  rattlesnake 
meat  and  snails — down  to  80  percent. 
Prices  went  down  so  far  that,  a  few 
months  ago,  everybody  was  wondering 
how  long  the  farmers  could  take  it. 
Speech  after  speech  related  to  the  de¬ 
pression  in  agriculture.  Now  that  prices 
have  gone  up  2  or  3  percent.  We  are  told 
farmers  are  much  better  off.  It  is  the 
same  as  saying,  when  Khrushchev  goes 
around  glowering  like  a  tiger,  that  he 
is  mad,  and  then  saying,  when  he  smiles, 
Look  at  Khrushchev.  He  is  a  nice  fel¬ 
low”  Do  not  kid  yourself,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent;  he  just  does  not  happen  to  have 
a  stomach  ache  on  the  day  he  smiles. 

Merely  because  farm  prices  go  from 
80  percent  of  parity  to  83  percent  of 
pai  lty  does  not  mean  the  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  any 
better.  What  it  means  is  that  because 
of  variable  conditions,  as  a  result  of 
acts  of  nature,  such  as  droughts  and 


floods,  or  a  freeze  in  the  Southeast,  which 
killed  many  citrus  plants  and  trees  in 
Florida  and  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
— because  Divine  Providence  moved  in  to 
rescue  Benson  at  great  cost  to  the  farm¬ 
ers,  the  administration  claims  its  poli¬ 
cies  are  a  great  success. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  likes  limes.  My  whole  family 
likes  limes.  My  father’s  and  mother’s 
families  before  us  liked  limes.  But  I 
want  you  to  know,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  tough  time  raising  limes  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do 
it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  contem¬ 
plate  an  agricultural  policy  on  the  basis 
of  400  percent  parity  for  lines,  and  300 
percent  for  lemons.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
farmers  having  the  benefit  of  those 
prices,  but  I  think  it  is  better  to  con¬ 
template  also  the  prices  of  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  farm  program  is  not  work¬ 
ing  according  to  the  administration’s 
plans.  As  I  understand  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  farm  policy,  it  is  that  if  farming 
can  be  made  sufficiently  unprofitable 
that  many  fanners  will  abandon  their 
farms,  surpluses  will  disappear,  and  the 
problem,  from  the  administration’s  view¬ 
point,  will  be  resolved.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  policy  is  not  working  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  correct.  There  is  a  principle  in  eco¬ 
nomics  called  the  Malthusian  principle. 
It  is  that  population  growth  has  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  production  of  foodstuffs,  and 
production  of  foodstuffs  has  a  relation 
to  population  growth.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  grows,  it  will  out-eat  itself,  much 
of  the  population  will  die  off,  and  there 
will  be  a  resulting  balance  of  production 
and  population. 

There  is  now  a  Bensonian  principle. 
The  Bensonian  principle  is  that  if  we 
have  surpluses  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  rather  than  try  to  reduce  the  sur¬ 
pluses  or  rather  than  control  the  pro¬ 
duction  which  results  in  the  surpluses, 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  control  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  the  process  of  economic  attri¬ 
tion  of  the  producers  of  the  products. 
Do  not  control  the  products,  says  the 
Department.  Do  not  control  the  end 
product.  Do  not  try  to  have  an  effec¬ 
tive  control  of  the  marketing.  Do  not 
try  to  stimulate  consumption  by  broad 
programs.  But  the  thing  to  do  is  let 
the  laws  of  nature,  let  Adam  Smith’s 
philosophy  of  the  rule  of  the  jungle  in 
economics,  take  care  of  the  producers. 
As  producers  are  driven  off  the  farms 
into  the  cities,  we  may  be  able  to  lower 
the  amount  of  production.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  they  have  even 
“loused  up”  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  such  a  case  the  only 
surplus  left  to  bother  with  is  a  surplus 
of  unemployment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  We  have  not  only  a  surplus  of 
corn,  of  wheat,  and  of  feed  grains,  but 


also  a  surplus  of  5.2  million  unemployed 
people  in  our  States.  What  is  more,  the 
administration  is  now  conditioning  us  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  expect  such  a 
situation  to  continue  for  some  time.  All 
the  latest  economic  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  production  is  up,  income  is 
up,  and  everything  is  jolly,  except,  of 
course,  that  somewhere  or  other  there 
seems  to  be  a  skeleton  in  the  closet,  in 
the  room  in  the  northeast  corner,  and 
that  skeleton  is  about  5.2  million  people 
who  are  unemployed.  If  we  could  get 
folks  to  forget  about  that,  say  the  econ¬ 
omists  of  the  administration,  we  could 
point  to  the  fact  that  housing  starts  are 
up  and  steel  is  up  to  about  65  percent 
of  capacity,  and  other  things  are  im¬ 
proving.  The  trouble  is  that  the  econ¬ 
omists  always  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
people  are  around.  That  is  what  really 
bothers  them — people. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  economists  and  the  “brain 
trust”  of  the  Benson  shop  seem  to  have 
myopia  when  they  are  examining  the 
relation  of  farm  prices  to  the  parity 
index,  but  they  have  the  sharpest  sight 
and  the  greatest  ability  to  accent  and 
overpublicize  when  the  per  capita  farm 
income  goes  up.  The  “brain  trust”  is 
shooting  for  a  high  per  capita  farm  in¬ 
come.  However,  the  Benson  policy,  so 
ably  explained  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  is 
that  we  can  double  the  per  capita  farm 
income  by  simply  reducing  the  number 
of  farmers  to  half. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  seems  an  effort 
is  made  to  do  exactly  that.  The  liquida¬ 
tion  of  farmers  during  the  Benson  period 
has  established  an  alltime  record. 
Moreover,  the  movement  is  accelerating. 
In  another  3  or  4  years  we  will  be  able 
to  show,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  income, 
if  the  farmers  are  able  to  hold  the  in¬ 
come  they  had  2  years  ago,  that  the  per 
capita  income  of  farmers  has  doubled, 
because  we  will  then  have  about  half  as 
many  farmers  who  are  able  to  live  on  the 
farms  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
very  correct. 

It  is  said  that  one  can  give  persons 
around  the  table  a  bigger  piece  of  pie  in 
two  ways.  One  is  to  have  a  bigger  pie, 
for  the  same  number  at  the  table;  the 
other  is  to  have  the  same  size  pie,  or  a 
smaller  pie,  and  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
persons  at  the  table.  The  administra¬ 
tion  has  said,  “Look,  the  house  is  crowd¬ 
ed  anyway,  and  we  never  liked  some  of 
these  folk  in  the  first  place.  Oh,  we  in¬ 
vited  them  in;  every  election  year  we 
invited  them  in,  but  they  are  not  really 
our  kind.”  That  is  what  the  administra¬ 
tion  spokesmen  feel ;  so  they  either  keep 
the  same  piece  of  pie,  or  get  a  smaller 
pie,  and  get  rid  of  about  half  the  guests. 
Then  they  say,  “Are  you  folk  not  happy? 
Look  at  what  you  have.  You  have  a  big 
piece  of  pie  here.” 

Of  course,  those  who  are  outside  in 
the  rain  are  wondering  when  they  are 
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going  to  get  some  pie.  They  have  not 
quite  caught  on,  though  most  of  them 
have  now  caught  on  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  unwanted  guests  and  that 
really  the  invitation  was  a  phony. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  for  a  superb  presentation,  and  I 
should  also  like  to  point  out,  lest  the 
eloquent  statement  be  misinterpreted, 
that  the  piece  of  pie  the  farmer  is  get¬ 
ting,  when  we  talk  about  the  individual 
farmer,  is  not 'getting  any  bigger.  The 
piece  of  pie  is  getting  smaller. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed  it  is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Benson  is  a 
real  magician,  who  has  not  only  driven 
people  away  from  the  table,  but  has  re¬ 
duced  the  size  of  the  piece  of  pie  that 
each  remaining  farmer  receives.  Not 
only  that,  farmers  are  being  driven  away 
from  the  table  in  this  day  and  age  and 
are  leaving,  as  the  Senator  implies,  but 
as  I  want  explicitly  to  state,  they  are 
going  to  a  market  in  which  there  are 
no  jobs  available.  The  farmers  who 
leave  the  farms  cannot  find  work.  They 
join  the  lines  of  unemployed  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Minne¬ 
apolis.  They  cannot  find  work. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  made  a  very 
interesting  study  in  Wisconsin  and 
found  that  40  percent  of  the  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  had  to  have  outside  work 
in  order  to  supplement  their  income. 
Forty  percent  of  the  farmers  had  out¬ 
side  work.  I-  tell  the  Senate  that  the 
farmer  is  the  last  to  be  hired  and  the, 
first  to  be  fired.  Not  only  has  farm 
income  been  diminished,  but  jobs  are 
vanishing,  and  there  are  no  other  jobs 
for  those  farmers  in  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota,  North  Carolina,  or  Oklahoma. 
They  cannot  even  find  extra  work.  The 
recession  has  hit  the  farmer,  the  small 
businessman  and  the  industrial  work¬ 
er. 

What  is  not  fully  understood  is  how 
surely  and  disastrously  conditions  have 
hit  the  farmer.  The  farmer  has  been 
pushed  by  Secretary  Benson,  under  the 
disastrous  policies  of  this  administra¬ 
tion,  into  a  market  where  there  is  a 
diminishing  supply  of  jobs,  so  that  he 
has  suffered,  and  suffered  terribly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  statement  as  to  the  farmer  who  has 
to  take  part-time  work  being  the  last 
one  hired  and  the  first  one  fired  is  a  very 
pertinent  observation.  I  am  sure  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  go  home  to  talk  to  their 
constituents  know  that  to  be  the  truth. 

Let  me  say  to  anybody  who  thinks  we 
are  trying  to  be  melodramatic  that  we 
are  quite  candid.  Many  farm  families 
are  doing  very  well.  Some  farmers  are 
doing  exceedingly  well.  By  making  that 
statement,  we  do  not  mean  they  have 
been  given  special  privileges.  We  simply 
mean  that  through  mechanization,  heavy 
investment,  careful  management,  and 
long  hours  of  work,  some  farmers  have 
done  fairly  well. 

What  we  ‘are  talking  about  is  not 
whether  the  farmers  have  done  fairly 
well  or  very  badly.  We  are  talking  about 
the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment. 
We  are  talking  about  whether  a  farmer 


in  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  entitled  to 
equal  treatment. 

A  farmer  in  Minnesota  must  have  an 
average  investment  of  over  $50,000.  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  realize  that.  More 
than  $50,000  of  invested  capital  is  nec¬ 
essary,  and  the  farmer  works  an  aver¬ 
age  of  14  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  and 
puts  in  a  good  bit  of  work  on  Sunday. 
The  average  hourly  wage  for  a  farmer  in 
Minnesota,  on  the  basis  of  his  $50,000  in¬ 
vestment,  is  less  than  60  cents  an  hour. 
The  average  hourly  wage  is  between  50 
and  60  cents  an  hour.  That  is  what  the 
farmer  gets. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
man  who  washes  automobiles  at  the  fill¬ 
ing  station  gets  more  than  that,  yet  he 
has  no  investment. 

We  are  talking  about  whether,  in  a 
high  priced  economy  for  agricultural 
producers  as  well  as  for  other  producers, 
a  man  is  entitled  to  at  least  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  a  reasonable  return  on 
his  investment.  That  is  what  the 
discussion  is  about. 

I  say  this,  because  I  can  almost  hear 
the  response  which  will  come.  I  can 
almost  hear  someone  say,  “The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  tried  to  portray  the 
American  farmers  as  if  they  were  pov¬ 
erty  stricken.”  That  is  not  the  case  at 
all.  Our  farmers  are  too  proud  to  be 
placed  in  that  category.  Our  farmers 
will  work  at  three  jobs  before  they  will 
let  that  happen  to  them. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  industry  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  right  to  earn  6  percent  on 
its  investment,  and  when  utilities  are 
protected  by  law  so  that  they  earn  6  per¬ 
cent  or  more  on  their  investment,  it  is 
not  fair  for  a  farmer  who  has  a  $50,000, 
$60,000,  or  $70,000  investment  to  earn 
less  per  hour  than  the  most  common 
laborer  for  his  work  and  for  his  family. 
Incidentally,  that  figure  includes  the 
value  of  theRxxLhe  eats  from  his  farm, 
also. 

That  is  why  people  are  not  going  to 
the  farms  to  live.  Senators  can  ask  any 
young  man  who  has  a  high-school  edu¬ 
cation,  and  perhaps  a  year  or  two  of 
college  work,  what  his  plans  are,  and 
whether  he  wants  to  go  on  a  farm. 

As  an  example,  in  my  State,  according 
to  the  Farmers’  Home  Administration,  it 
takes  a  minimum  loan  of  $20,000  to  get 
started.  The  minimum  loan  to  start  a 
farm  is  $20,000. 

That  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  I  will 
say  to  my  friends.  How  many  young 
fellows  are  going  to  be  able  to  borrow 
$20,000  at  high  interest  rates  of  6  or  7 
percent,  depending  upon  where  the 
money  is  borrowed?  They  cannot  bor¬ 
row  at  5  percent  now.  The  interest  rates 
are  6  or  7  or  8  percent.  How  many 
young  men  desiring  to  engage  in  farm¬ 
ing  can,  first  of  all,  obtain  the  proper 
credit?  Such  a  young  man  can  only  get 
a  loan  if  his  father  signs'  up  and  his 
mother  signs  up,  and  it  just  happens 
that  young  man  has  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  fairly  well  to  do  fanner. 

How  many  young  men  are  going  to  go 
on  the  farms  in  those  circumstances? 
The  young  men  are  not  going  to  go  to 
the  farm,  when  they  know,  according  to 
statistical  analyses  made  by  our  own 
university,  that  the  average  wage  per 
hour  is  under  60  cents.  Why,  Mr. 


President,  there  is  not  a  business  in  Min¬ 
nesota  which  does  not  pay  more  than 
that  to  its  meanest  employee.  We  have 
a  minimum  wage  law  which  provides 
that  if  one  works  in  interstate  commerce 
he  must  receive  a  minimum  of  75  cents 
an  hour,  if  he  is  18  years  of  age;  he  must 
receive  that  much,  without  any  invest¬ 
ment.  I  know  youngsters  17  or  18  years 
of  age  who  are  receiving  $1.75  an  hour. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  we  expect  farm  pro¬ 
ducers  to  continue  their  labors  for  50  or 
60  cents  an  hour. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.  there  is  less 
knowledge  of  what  goes  on  on  the  farm 
than  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  I  can  think  of  no  place  where 
it  is  more  difficult  to  tell  the  farm  story 
than  in  Washington.  This  city  is  im¬ 
munized  from  any  kind  of  objective  an¬ 
alysis  of  what  really  transpires  in  either 
industrial  or  rural  America.  About  the 
largest  thing  in  Washington  that  looks 
like  a  farm  is  a  small  plot  of  petunia 
plants.  When  it  comes  to  industry,  the 
main  industry  is  real  estate.  So  it  is 
pi-etty  difficult  to  tell  the  story  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  this  environment  called  Poto¬ 
mac  fever.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  pic- 
ture  of  agi*iculture. 

Nothing  would  help  agriculture  in 
America  more  than  to  move  the  capital 
into  the  central  part  of-  the  United 
States,  where  people  could  see  what  it 
really  means  to  live  in  an  agricultural 
community.  In  Virginia,  and  in  the 
countryside  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  if  one  travels  a  little  he  can  see 
the  picture.  We  work  here  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night.  If  we  do  not  get  home  to 
our  constituency,  we  stai’t  to  believe 
what  we  read  about  agriculture;  and 
when  we  do  that,  thei’e  is  about  as  much 
relationship  between  that  and  the  truth 
as  there  is  between  fact  and  fancy. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  always  learn 
something  when  I  hear  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  discuss  agriculture.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  I  have 
ever  listened  to  on  the  subject  of  fann¬ 
ing. 

However,  as  a  Senator  from  a  State 
which  does  not  pai-ticipate  vei-y  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  price  support  program, 
there  is  one  point  which  ti’oubles  me. 
Recently  the  president  of  the  Oregon 
State  College,  which  has  a  very  out¬ 
standing  school  of  agriculture,  pointed 
out,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oi-egonian,  that 
about  thi-ee-fourths  of  the  farms  in 
America  do  not  qualify  for  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  supports  or  subsidies.  Dr.  A.  L. 
Strand,  who  made  that  statement,  is 
thoi-oughly  and  accurately  informed,  as 
is  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  be¬ 
lieve  his  statement  to  be  authentic. 

I  think  I  was  1  of  only  7  Senators 
who  voted  last  year  to  do  away  with 
the  acreage  reserve  feature  of  the  Soil 
Bank.  I  support  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  has  not  been  very  effective, 
and  has  largely  helped  a  few  large  one- 
crop  farmei's,  rather  than  the  small, 
diversified  farmers. 

This  is  my  fourth  year  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  As  a  Senator  from  Oregon, 
I  have  seen  very  little  legislation  come 
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before  .the  Senate  which  would  help  the 
comparatively  small  farmer  in  my  State. 
If  what  we  are  concerned  with  is  the 
small  farmer,  it  perplexes  me  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  for  him  here.  For 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  tliere  have 
been  six  so-called  basic  crops.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  with  his  su¬ 
perior  knowledge,  correct  me  on  this. 
The  basic  commodities  are  rice,  corn, 
wheat,  peanuts,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  other  words,  we 
say  that  peanuts  and  tobacco,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  basic  crops;  but  apples, 
peas,  butterfat,  meat,  potatoes,  oranges, 
grapefruit,  carrots,  rutabagas,  and  many 
other  things  which  probably  contribute 
far  more  greatly  to  nutrition  than  the 
three  first-named  products  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  not  basic. 

I  happen  to  come  from  a  State  where 
only  one  of  the  so-called  basic  crops  is 
raised,  and  that  is  wheat.  It  is  raised 
abundantly  east  of  the  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains,  on  the  great  upland  plateau.  On 
the  Coastal  Plain  and  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  where  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  Oregon  farmers  live,  there  is  nothing 
raised  in  commercial  quantities  which 
qualifies  for  price  supports.  Hardly  any 
of  those  farms  were  included  in  the  Soil 
Bank.  Is  there  anything  in  the  bill 
which  offers  those  farmers  some  relief? 

Let  me  make  one  further  observation, 
and  then  I  shall  be  interested  in  the  reply 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  whose 
knowledge  of  this  subject  I  greatly 
respect. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  turkey 
growers  in  Oregon.  They  have  asked  the 
Government  to  assist  them  in  a  self-help 
program  whereby  they  can  try  to  main¬ 
tain  the  price  of  their  turkeys  by  re¬ 
stricting  the  output,  so  that  there  can  be 
some  fair  value  in  the  price  of  turkeys 
per  pound.  They  have  not  been  able,  to 
my  knowledge,  to  get  such  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  although  we  have 
fervent  hope  that  it  may  still  reach 
there. 
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What  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  tell  me,  in  order  that 
I  may  go  home  and  relate  it  to  my  people 
in  Oregon,  is  this:  What  kind  of  program 
offers  real  prospective  help  to  the  small, 
diversified,  family  sized  farm  which 
does  not  produce  any  of  the  so-called 
basic  commodities  in  commercial  quan¬ 
tities? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  members  of  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  who  wrestle  with  the 
infinite  problems  presented  by  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  modern  agriculture.  It  may 
be  an  utter  impossibility  to  write  rules 
and  regulations  that  will  be  equally  fair 
to  every  commodity,  or  for  that  matter 
to  treat  equitably  everyone  operating  in 
a  given  commodity  group.  Of  course,  we 
have  our  great  farm  organizations  who 
speak  nationally  in  regard  to  general 
aim  policy,  and  we  have  the  national 
commodity  groups  who  press  forward 
01  piograms  in  support  of  a  particular 
commodity.  For  instance,  there  is  a  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
whose  president  this  year  is  Mr.  Floyd 


Root,  an  Oregonian.  The  potato  growers 
have  a  national  organization  with  its 
headquarters  in  Washington.  The  dairy 
people,  in  great  number,  are  represented 
by  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  more.  Each  of 
these  organizations  is  interested  in  long- 
range  agriculture  legislation  affecting  his 
own  category  and  has,  I  am  sure,  offered 
its  counsel  to  the  committee. 

I  am  wondering,  Mr.  President,  how 
satisfied  the  leaders  of  these  farmer  or¬ 
ganizations  are  with  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  us.  This  was  brought  home  to  me 
forcefully  by  a  wire  I  received  Monday 
from  my  good  friend  H.  D.  Rolph,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oregon  State  Farmers  Union, 
who  feels  that  the  commodities  he  names 
have  been  ignored  in  S.  4071,  the  bill 
to  provide  more  effective  price,  produc-  . 
tion  adjustment  and  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  for  various  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  chief  criticism 
expressed  in  the  minority  views  included 
in  the  committee  report.  I  come  from 
a  State  that  has  a  most  diverse  agricul¬ 
ture.  Authorities  tell  me  that  over  a 
hundred  different  Oregon  farm  com¬ 
modities  are  marketed  annually,  but  the 
present  bill,  centering  its  attention  on 
cotton  and  rice,  has  little  interest  or 
attraction  for  the  producers  of  these 
many  commodities.  In  fact,  wheat,  the 
one  basic  commodity  that  Oregon  pro¬ 
duces  in  quantity,  is  completely  over¬ 
looked  by  this  measure.  Dairying  pre¬ 
dominates  in  the  agriculture  of  Oregon’s 
coastal  counties.  I  find  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  resolves  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems  of  the  dairy  industry.. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  in  this  measure 
nothing  that  will  ease  the  financial  pain 
of  Oregon's  turkey  growers,  who  now 
find  it  economically  more  feasible  to  ship 
in  corn  from  Nebraska  than  to  feed  sur¬ 
plus  Oregon  wheat  to  their  growin0, 
flocks. 

There  are  several  questions  that  I  be- 
lieve  are  fundamental  and  pervading 
which  must  be  answered  if  we  are  going 
to  offer  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
a  measure  having  any  just  claim  to  the 
descriptive  title  long  range. 

First.  How  can  the  average  farmer 
who  must  keep  pace  with  technological 
advance  in  agriculture,  manage  the 
mounting  capital  investment  modern  ag¬ 
riculture  requires? 

Second.  If  technological  advance  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  continuing  surpluses,  how 
can  the  farmer  expect  stability  of  income 
without  adhering  to  some  sort  of  system 
of  controls  and  allotments? 

Thiid.  Has  the  committee  ever  con¬ 
sidered  the  possibility  that  agriculture 
may  have  to  be  viewed  as  a  public  utility? 

Fourth.  Has  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ever  made  a  study  of  the  far- 
reaching  changes  that  may  be  expected 
in  the  pattern  of  rural  life,  if  commer- 
cml  farming  becomes  firmly  established 
in  this  country?  ... 

Fifth.  If  the  tijend  to  larger  and  larger 
agriculture  units  continues,  as  appears 
ceitain  with  technological  advance,  how 
may  the  intrinsic  values  of  rural  life  be 
preserved? 

Sixth,  in  the  present  situation,  an 
average  Oregon  wheatgrower  is  reduced 
to  raising  a  wheat  crop  on  a  fourth  of 


his  Wheatland,  since  his  practice  of  sum¬ 
mer  fallowing  cuts  his  acreage  approxi¬ 
mately  in  half,  and  his  allotment  slices 
in  two  that  remaining  half.  How  will 
he  survive,  with  wheat  prices  perhaps 
falling  to  the  lowest  figure  in  years? 

Seventh.  What  has  the  committee  to 
say  to  the  dairy  farmers  who  find  all 
their  costs  continuing  to  increase,  at  the 
time  milk  prices  are  perilously  low  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  placed  before  us  again  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  the 
Congress  in  the  field  of  agricultural  leg¬ 
islation.  His  questions  are  also  perfectly 
timed  for  the  pending  bill.  There  is 
not  a  thing  in  the  bill  which  would 
help  the  producers  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  With 
respect  to  the  feed-grain  producers — and 
there  are  a  few  feed-grain  producers  in 
Oregon — the  prices  of  feed  grains  will  be 
down  instead  of  up.  So  this  bill  is  a 
minus  for  the  producers  of  Oregon. 
Theie  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  relates 
to  wheat.  There  is  nothing  which  re¬ 
lates  to  fruits,  vegetables,  and  some  of 
the  other  commodities  the  Senator  men¬ 
tioned. 

What  is  there  available  in  agriculture 
policy  for  the  diversified  farm,  and  for 
the  producers  of  commodities  other  than 
those  which  the  Senator  listed  as  basics? 

,  Let  me  tell  the  Senator  some  of  the 
things  which  are  available  for  fruit  pro¬ 
ducers.  There  are  Federal  marketing 
orders.  A  marketing  cooperative  can  be 
organized  to  exercise  control,  under 
marketing  orders,  in  terms  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  thereby  controlling  prices.  That 
method  has  been  very  effective  for  citrus 
producers. 

There  is  another  possibility  one  should 
keep  in  mind  under  existing  agricultural 
policy.  The  State  of  Minnesota  is  the 
second  largest  turkey-producing  State 
m  the  Union.  I  believe  it  is  the  second 
or  third  largest  egg-producing  State  in 
the  Union.  When  the  price  of  eggs  goes 
down,  and  the  price  of  turkeys  goes 
down,  there  is  trouble.  By  the  way,  tur¬ 
keys  are  a  very  perishable  commodity. 
They  aie  difficult  to  raise,  and  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  market.  So  when  the 
price  of  turkeys  goes  down  there  is  trou¬ 
ble.  There  is  a  large  cash  investment 
involved.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  haz¬ 
ard  in  their  production. 

What  authority  is  there  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  of  any  assistance?  There 
is  the  authority  in  connection  with  sec¬ 
tion  32  funds,  which  are  accumulated 
from  tariffs  on  the  importation  of  com¬ 
modities.  The  tariffs  are  placed  in  a 
fund,  and  such  fund  is  utilized  for  the 
purchase  in  the  American  domestic 
market  of  commodities  which  are  in  ex¬ 
cess  production. 

Also  there  should  be  authority  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
purchase  of  commodities  to  stabilize 
maiket  prices,  and  to  make  commodi- 
ties  available  for  relief  purposes  in  the 
united  States— purposes  such  as  the 
school-lunch  program,  veterans  hos¬ 
pitals,  and,  I  hope,  in  time,  such  com¬ 
modities  will  be  available  for  old  peo- 
ple’s  homes  and  for  other  charitable 
and  relief  purposes. 
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If  these  policies  are  used  on  a  timely 
basis  they  can  be  effective.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  eggs  can  be  purchased  when  the 
market  price  of  eggs  is  down.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  years  ago,  when  grade  A  eggs  were 
selling  in  my  State  for  18  or  19  cents  a 
dozen.  My  wife  was  paying  75  cents  a 
dozen  in  Washington  for  the  same  qual¬ 
ity  eggs.  In  Minnesota,  around  St.  Cloud, 
in  Stearns  County,  pullet  eggs  were 
worth  8  cents  a  dozen.  I  used  to  say  that 
it  was  hardly  worth  the  wear  and  tear  on 
the  pullet.  Every  hen  must  be  a  pullet 
one  time  in  her  life. 

What  can  we  do  to  bolster  that  price 
under  existing  policies?  A  timely  pur¬ 
chase  of  eggs  for  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  or  the  Military  Establishment  or 
for  relief  purposes — or  even  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  such  a  program-nm- 
proves  and  stabilizes  the  market. 

What  is  more,  we  are  greatly  in  need 
of  credit.  In  further  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I 
have  felt  for  a  long  period  of  time  that 
our  farm  credit  structure  is  inadequate 
for  the  present  needs  of  a  modern  agri¬ 
cultural  economy.  The  credit  policy  had 
its  inception  in  the  1930’s.  We  have 
improved  credit  availability,  but  not 
nearly  enough.  All  too  often  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Home  Administration  conducts  its 
policies  on  the  standards  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association.  I  do  not  want 
anyone  to  misunderstand  me.  I  believe 
that  most  credit  should  be  extended 
through  private  credit  channels.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  are  to  have  for  the  Farmers’ 
Home  Administration  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  as  those  used  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  we  obviously  do 
not  need  the  Farmers’  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration.  There  is  then  no  need  to  have 
the  Farmers’  Home  Administration.  The 
purpose  of  the  Farmers’  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  should  be  to  supplement  private 
sources  of  credit. 

To  return  to  and  to  conclude  my  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  agricultural  pol¬ 
icies,  as  they  have  been  designed  by 
Congress  in  past  years,  have  not  been 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  diversi¬ 
fied  agriculture. 

That  is  why  I  have  supported  a 
broadening  of  the  powers  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  so  as  to  permit  pur¬ 
chases  and  compensatory  payments.  Is 
it  not  interesting  that  only  a  short  time 
ago  we  should  have  passed  the  Brannan 
plan  for  minerals? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Secretary  Brannan 
missed  his  calling.  He  should  have  been 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  he  had 
been  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he 
would  have  been  a  hero.  We  have  now 
passed  the  Brannan  plan  for  minerals. 
If  our  colleagues  knew  how  much  iron 
and  other  minerals  there  are  in  some 
agricultural  products,  they  would  agree 
with  me.  If  Secretary  Brannan  had 
translated  the  chemistry  of  agriculture 
and  had  told  us  about  the  amount  of 
copper  and  iron  and  tungsten  contained 
in  some  agricultural  commodities,  Con¬ 
gress  might  have  approved  his  Brannan 
plan. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  this 
business  administration,  this  anti- 
Socialist  administration,  this  antisub¬ 
sidy  administration,  comes  to  Congress 
with  a  plan  for  compensatory  payments 
and  for  subsidies  for  mineral  producers, 
and  in  no  time  at  all  it  is  reported  by 
the  committee  and  is  before  the  Senate 
and  is  passed  by  the  Senate,  with  hardly 
a  dissenting  vote. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  misunder¬ 
stand  what  I  am  saying.  I  am  delighted 
that  we  did  something  for  the  mineral 
producers.  I  support  the  general  idea 
embodied  in  that  proposal.  However,  is 
it  not  interesting  that  when  our  former 
colleague,  a  very  fine  and  distinguished 
man,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration — that  busi¬ 
nesslike  and  conservative  Republican 
administration — comes  to  Congress  with 
a  compensatory  production  payment 
plan  for  minerals,  we  are  asked  to  sup¬ 
port  this  great,  farseeing,  imaginative 
proposal. 

Poor  Charley  Brannan  came  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  suggested  that  perhaps  com¬ 
pensatory  payments  might  be  a  good 
idea  and  would  be  helpful  to  some  rather 
difficult  commodities  which  are  perish¬ 
able.  It  is  very  expensive  to  store  perish¬ 
able  commodities,  and  the  expense  of 
storing  them  yields  nothing  constructive. 
So  he  said  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  if  we  would  think  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
duction  payments  or  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments. 

What  happened  to  Secretary  Brannan 
should  not  happen  to  a  fellow  American. 
The  roof  fell  on  him.  With  the  roof 
came  the  whole  National  Republican 
Committee — and  some  of  them  are  rather 
heavy.  [Laughter.]  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  poor  Charley  Brannan  lost  his  hair? 
At  long  last  that  principle  was  embodied 
in  a  bill  the  Senate  passed  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  As  I  stated  a  few 
minutes  ago,  I  have  received  a  very  per¬ 
tinent  telegram  from  my  good  friend 
H.  D.  Rolph,  president  of  the  Oregon 
State  F'armers  Union.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salem,  Oreg,  July  7,  1958. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

'  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Senate  agriculture  bill  in  its  present  form, 
with  no  provisions  for  milk,  wheat,  vege¬ 
tables,  wool,  livestock,  is  not  satisfactory  to 
us.  Also  the  feed  grain  provision.  We  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  check  on  the  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  to  improve  the  bill. 
You  are  doing  a  fine  job.  We  do  appreciate 
your  cooperation. 

H.  D.  Rolph, 

President,  Oregon  State  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  believe,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  now  established  in  the  Senate,  at 
the  urging  of  the  administration,  the 
Brannan  plan  for  lead  and  zinc,  that 
some  of  us  may  in  the  future  propose 
the  Brannan  plan  for  eggs  and  apples, 
without  expecting  so  much  fierce  criti¬ 
cism  as  Secretary  Brannan  received? 


I  ask  that  question  in  all  gravity  and 
seriousness.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  we  are 
not  almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  time 
when  perhaps  we  will  have  to  consider 
very  seriously  something  like  the  com¬ 
pensatory  payments  contemplated  by  the 
Brannan  plan  for  small,  diversified  farm¬ 
ers,  who  raise  perishables  and  who  are 
outside  the  umbrella  of  almost  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  protective  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  so.  I  do 
not  believe  that  merely  saying  we  ought 
to  have  the  principle  of  compensatory 
payments  available  for  our  agricultural 
policy  or  our  agricultural  law  means  that 
we  are  about  ready  to  give  away  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury,  or  to  raise  hobgoblins 
which  some  of  the  commentators  see  in 
these  programs. 

If  we  are  to  fight  a  war,  we  had  better 
have  in  our  arsenal  every  weapon  we 
can  use  in  fighting  and  winning  it.  If 
we  are  trying  to  stabilize  agricultural 
prices,  and  if  we  are  attempting  to  have 
orderly  marketing  procedures,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  price-depressing  floods 
in  one  month,  and  a  scarcity  the  next 
month,  and  there  will  be  reasonable  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  market  place  for  farmers, 
we  ought  to  have  a  whole  galaxy  of 
means  with  which  to  do  the  job. 

What  are  some  of  them?  There  are 
production  payments,  crop  loans,  mar¬ 
keting  agreements,  farm  credit,  timely 
purchases  of  surplus  commodities,  farm¬ 
ers’  cooperatives.  There  is  also  the  right 
of  cooperatives  to  join  together  in  mar¬ 
keting  associations. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this: 
There  used  to  be  a  time  in  the  life  of 
prehistoric  man  v.  hen  there  were  witch 
doctors  who  used  the  same  treatment  for 
every  ill.  Not  so  long  ago  I  went  to  the 
Medical  Museum  of  the  International 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Chicago.  It  is  a 
wonderful  medical  museum.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  a  chance  to  see  it  the  next  time 
he  is  in  Chicago,  it  would  be  well  worth 
his  while  to  visit  that  museum. 

Years  ago  when  anyone  had  a  head¬ 
ache,  there  was  one  treatment  for  it: 
Bore  a  hole  in  the  head.  Modern  medi¬ 
cal  science  has  found  that,  although 
there  may  be  a  need  at  times  for  a  hole 
in  the  head,  there  are  also  other 
treatments  for  headaches.  [Laughter.] 
Sometimes  what  appears  to  be  a  head¬ 
ache,  is  not  a  headache  at  all,  but  some¬ 
thing  else.  When  we  treat  an-economic 
problem  of  agriculture,  we  should  not 
treat  it  with  only  one  kind  of  remedy. 
We  should  have  available  a  variety  of 
remedies. 

As  we  seek  justice  and  discretionary 
authority — and  I  make  special  note  of 
this — I  have  not  sought  in  any  proposal 
though  I  have  made  many,  or  in  any 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  com¬ 
pensatory  payments.  I  have,  however, 
offered  amendment  after  amendment 
which  has  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  use  compensatory 
payments,  along  with  other  methods. 

Do  Senators  know  what  happened? 
We  got  noplace  fast.  It  was  because 
someone  has  made  the  words  “compen¬ 
satory  payments”  nasty  words,  except 
when  they  are  applied,  as  the  Senator 
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has  said,  to  sugar  or  lead  or  zinc  or  wool. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I 
will  vote  for  the  Wool  Act  again,  as  I 
voted  for  it  previously.  I  have  voted  for 
relief  for  lead  and  zinc,  and  I  will  vote 
for  it  again.  I  have  voted  for  the  sugar 
bill,  and  I  will  vote  for  it  again.  All  I 
say  is.  “If  you  bless  my  neighbor’s  chil¬ 
dren,  how  about  a  little  blessing  for  my 
own?’’ 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  What  the  Senator 
says  is  true,  of  course.  A  great  deal  of 
this  is  simply  a  matter  of  words.  In 
the  comparatively  short  time  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  “what  the  Government  does 
for  me  is  a  service,  but  what  it  does  for 
the  other  fellow  is  a  subsidy.”  That  is 
the  only  difference.  That  is  the  way  the 
words  are  used. 

I  wish  to  ask  an  additional  question. 
I  think  it  is  timely  while  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  is  in  the  Chamber. 

One  of  the  most  able  speeches  I  have 
ever  heard  in  explanation  or  in  defense 
of  the  two-price  plan  for  wheat  was  made 
one  evening  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas  when  I  had  the  honor  of  presid¬ 
ing  over  the  Senate.  This  epitomizes 
the  problem  with  which  we  in  Oregon 
are  confronted. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon,  as  I 
have  said,  there  is  a  Very  substantial 
wheat-growing  industry.  In  the  western 
half  of  the  State,  along  the  Pacific  sea¬ 
board,  and  in  the  Willamette  Valley,' 
there  are  a  -great  many  farm  families 
who  raise  chickens  and  many  turkeys. 
The  natural  feed  for  their-  flocks  of  poul¬ 
try  is  the  surplus  wheat  grown  in  eastern 
Oregon.  However,  the  wheat  is  under 
a  price-support  program  I  have  en¬ 
dorsed  that  program,  and  shall  continue 
to  vote  for  it,  but  the  very  nature  of 
the  price-support  program  on  wheat 
tends  to  make  the  price  too  high  for 
the  poultry  raisers  in  the  western  part 
of  Oregon,  although  the  wheat  is  the 
logical  feed  for  their  birds. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
think  that  the  two-price  plan,  which  was 
voted  in  by  the  Senate  several  years  ago 
and  which  expired,  I  believe,  with  the 
veto  of  the  farm  bill  of  1956,  is  the  most 
practical  solution  of  this  problem? 
Does  he  not  think  that  this  particular 
program  would  offer  the  wheatgrowers 
a  fair  price  and  a  supported  price  for 
that  portion  of  their  crop  which  went 
into  domestic  consumption  for  human 
needs,  whereas  there  would  be  a  much 
lower  world  price  for  that  portion  of 
their  wheat  which  would  be  fed  to  live¬ 
stock  or  to  poultry? 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  about  that  particular 
piogiam?  I  know  there  has  been  some 
geographical  disagreement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  a  divided  Middle  West 
opinion  and  a  divided  Par  West  opinion. 
Theie  is  a  divided  opinion  in  the  upper 
tier  of  the  Middle  West  and  a  divided 
opinion  in  the  lower  tier  of  the  Middle 
West.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  about  the  two-price  wheat  plan? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suppose  the  sim¬ 
plest  answer  is  that  I  voted  in  commit¬ 
tee  to  report  the  2-price  plan  for 
wheat;  and  when  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 


sas  offered  the'  2-price  plan  in  the 
Senate,  I  voted  for  it.  I  Vvas  not  at  all 
sure  then,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  now, 
that  it  is  the  most  effective  plan.  But 
I  think  the  farmers  ought  to  have  a  right 
to  try  it.  That  was  the  main  reason 
why  I  supported  the  plan. 

The  problem  in  the  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  which  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  comes,  where  wheat  is  used  more  as 
feed  than  it  is  in  the  Middle  West,  is 
different  from  that  in  my  section.  It 
is  true  that  the  feeling  along  the  eastern 
seaboard — and  it  is  my  feeling,  too — is 
that  the  wheat  program  is  not  working 
too  well,  so  it  might  not  be  too  bad  to 
try  something  else. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  earlier  said  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  bill  about  wheat.  I  am  happy 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  raised 
this  issue.  We  are  raising  this  year  what 
will  probably  be  our  largest  wheat  crop. 
As  of  June  1,  it  was  reported  to  be  1,- 
271,000,000  bushels.  I  believe  that  when 
the  spring  wheat  has  been  harvested,  the 
amount  will  be  larger  than  that. 

On  July  1  of  this  year  we  had  a  carry¬ 
over  of  970  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  estimate  as  of  July  1  was  that  there 
will  be  a  wheat  surplus  or  carryover  of 
1,200,000,000  bushels.  That  shows  that 
the  present  program  is  one  which  will 
have  to  receive  serious  thought.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  will 
keep  this  in  mind  next  year,  when  we  will 
have  to  come  before  Congress  with  an 
even  greater  surplus  than  there  has 
been  to  date. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  planned  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  relating  to  wheat  and  wheat 
production  along  the  lines  of  the  one  he 
offered  before,  it  might  serve  a  very 
meritorious  purpose.  But  the  sooner  we 
begin  to  try  something  different  from 
what  we  have,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  had  not  planned  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  simply 
because  I  thought  we  were  close  to  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  there  is  some 
farm  legislation  which  is  urgently  needed 
at  this  particular  time. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  wheat 
problem  has  not  been  solved  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  program,  and  that  we  shall  have  to 
give  consideration  to  the  domestic 
parity  program  for  wheat.  I  appreciate 
the  help  I  have  had,  and  expect  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  matter  before  the  Senate 
votes  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  National  Grange  has  supported  the 
program  of  the  two-price  system? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Very  definitely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  remember  Mr. 
Newsom,  whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  foremost  agricultural  statesmen, 
favors  the  system.  I  really  believe  that 
Herschel  Newsom  is  an  agricultural 
statesman. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  Senator’s  statement. 
Also,  the  State  farmers’  unions  of  Kan¬ 
sas  favor  it.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 


National  Farmers’  Union  but  I  am  sure 
they  are  not  unsympathetic  to  domestic 
parity.  The  national  organization  that 
I  know  which’  supports  the  two-price 
system  for  wheat  is  the  National  Wheat 
Growers  Association. 

They  are  sponsoring  that  type  of  pro¬ 
posal.  I  should  think  they  would  know 
the  problem  of  the  wheat  growers.  The 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
is  convinced  the.  wheat  problem  will  not 
be  solved  except  through  a  domestic 
parity  program.  This  program  would 
save  the  Government  money  and  assure 
a  sound  farm  economy. 

Mi-.  NEUBERGER.  The  present  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Wheat  Growers’ 
Association  is  an  outstanding  resident 
of  my  State,  Mr.  Floyd  Root,  of  Wasco, 
Oreg.  He  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
two-price  plan,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  been  the  foremost  ad¬ 
vocate  in  the  Senate. 

,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  help¬ 
ing  to  enlighten  me  on  the  very  im¬ 
portant  question  which  now  confronts 
us  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  farm  programs  designed 
and  directed  to  bolster  the  free  market, 
the  present  system  would  lend  itself  to 
becoming  a  downward  drag  on  the  free 
market,  with  an  automatic  downward 
escalator  of  less  and  less  protection  for 
the  fai-mer  in  the  years  ahead. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  this  drastic,  fun¬ 
damental  change  in  farm  policy  under 
this  bill  concerns  only  cotton,  rice,  and 
corn  and  other  feed  grains. 

But  certainly  there  is  no  Senator  on 
this  floor  so  naive  to  assume  that  once 
this  door  has  been  opened  to  throw  basic 
policies  of  25  years’  standing  out  the 
window  on  these  commodities,  the  parity 
concept  could  long  be  preserved  alone 
for  tobacco,  wheat,  or  other  remaining 
commodities. 

We  need  to  know  what  we  are  doing, 
in  voting  on  this  legislation — and  where 
the  road  will  end  that  we  are  embarking 
upon. 

However  they  may  vote,  Senators 
from  tobacco-producing  States,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  must  realize  that  they  are  voting 
for  eventual  dependence  on  the  free 
market  for  tobacco  prices  if  they  sup¬ 
port  this  legislation. 

However,  they  may  vote,  all  Senators 
from  wheat-producing  States  should 
realize  that  this  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
expanding  cotton  and  rice  acreage — it  is 
actually  reversing  the  entire  basis  of 
fundamental  public  policy  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  whatever  the  differences  on  how 
that  policy  would  be  implemented. 

If  all  that  is  needed  is  to  take  care  of 
the  acreage  adjustments  for  cotton  and 
rice — and  I  think  that  is  needed — it  can 
be  done  very  simply  by  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  law  when  signed 
by  the  President.  All  that  is  needed  is 
a  joint  resolution  to  extend  for  one  more 
marketing  year  the  extra  acreage  which 
was  granted  on  an  emergency  basis  last 
year  for  cotton.  I  submit  that  that 
might  be  a  very  reasonable  alternative. 

As  a  reminder  to  my  friends  where 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  the  predominant 
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farm  organization,  who  seem  to  take  re¬ 
assurance  in  the  fact  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  is  supporting  the  bill,  let  me 
remind  them  and  the  Farm  Bureau  that 
it  developed  its  greatest  strength,  made 
its  greatest  progress,  and  won  the  wid¬ 
est  acceptance  from  American  farmers 
when  it  pioneered  the  parity  concept 
and  joined  hands  with  other  farm 
organizations  to  insist  upon  its  enact¬ 
ment  into  law. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  upon 
the  condition  that  he  will  not  lose  the 
floor,  in  order  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that  the  Senate 
may  then  receive  a  visitor  from  a  foreign 
country? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  up¬ 
on  those  terms,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  may  yield  so  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o’clock  and  8  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEMORIAL 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  LATE  SENA¬ 
TOR  SCOTT,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
AND  THE  LATE  SENATOR  NEELY, 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
I  announce  that  on  Monday,  August  4, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o’clock,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  Members;  and 
there  will  be  memorial  services  for  the 
late  Senator  Scott,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  the  late  Senator  Neely,  of  Wcj 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER/  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recogni/i. 

RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tex/  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  is  in  the  C/itol  the  distin¬ 
guished  Prime  Minister  of  Ghana,  the 
Honorable  Kwame  yrJkrumah.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent/hat  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  and  that  /e  Chair  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Sen/ors  to  escort  the  Prime 
Minister  to  /e  Senate  Chamber. 

The  PRe/diNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection/  is  so  ordered. 

The  (/air  appoints,  as  the  members  of 
the  cmnmittee,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
i  Mr./JoHNsoNl ,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  IMr.  Knowland],  the  Senator 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
HONORABLE  KWAME  NKRUMAH, 
M.  P.,  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  GHANA 
During  the  recess. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  com¬ 
mittee  heretofore  appointed  to  escort  the 
distinguished  visitor  into  the  Chamber 
will  now  proceed  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty. 

The  Honorable  Dr.  Kwame  Nkrumah, 
Prime  Minister  of  Ghana,  escorted  by  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  consisting  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 

*  [r.  Knowland,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Wi- 
’,  entered  the  Senate  Chamber,  ac- 
coriipanied  by  His  Excellency  D.  A.  Chap- 
man^Ambassador  of  Ghana  to  the  United 
Statesi  the  Honorable  Kojo  Botsio,  M.  P., 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Industries ;  the 
Honorable  Kofi  Baako,  M.  P.,  Minister  of 
Inf ormaticm  and  Broadcasting ;  Mr.  A.  L. 
Adu,  O.  B.  Ev  Permanent  Secretary,  Mi] 
istry  of  Defense  and  External  Affair 
Mr.  Enoch  Okdh,  Acting  Secretary  todhe 
Cabinet;  and  me  Honorable  Kivc/a,  A. 
Gbedemah,  Minister  of  Finance, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  our  guests  in  thb  galleries, 
it  is  my  great  hono\to  pr/ent  to  the 
Senate  a  dynamic  leader  ola  new  nation, 
and  a  friend  of  the  U^yred  States,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ghan; 

[Applause,  Senator/an^  occupants  of 
the  galleries  rising.] 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  HOM'ORABLE  KWAME  NKRU¬ 
MAH,  M.  P..  PRIM*  MINISTER  OF  GHANA 

Thereupon,  fvom  his  place  on\he  ros¬ 
trum,  the  Prune  Minister  of  Ghaija  de¬ 
livered  the  following  address : 

Mr.  Pre/lent,  Honorable  Senators,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
invitatym  to  come  here  today.  It  is  in^ 
deed  af  great  honor  to  stand  before 
Sen/e  whose  deliberations  have  guided, 
an <f will  continue  to  guide,  the  destinies 
ojrthe  American  Nation,  and  whose  de¬ 
cisions  affect  people  in  every  corner  of 
the  world. 

I  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  of  Ghana — one  of 
the  youngest  of  nations,  but  one  dedi¬ 
cated  to  those  same  ideals  of  liberty  and 
justice  which  have  always  guided  your 
own  great  country.  I  trust  that  my  visit, 
at  the  kind  invitation  of  your  great 
President,  will  strengthen  the  ties  of 
friendship  which  already  exist  between 
your  country  and  mine. 

I  have  some  appreciation  of  the  weight 
of  responsibility  and  the  burden  of  work 
which  presses  on  the  distinguished  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  great  Senate,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  have  no  intention  of  talking  to  you 
at  length.  I  simply  wish  to  emphasize 
six  basic  points. 

First.  Like  you,  we  believe  profoundly 
in  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  determine 
their  own  destinies.  We  are  therefore 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  colonialism — old 
and  new — and  we  want  to  see  all  na¬ 
tions  and  their  peoples  genuinely  inde¬ 
pendent  and  seeking  a  higher  standard 


of  life.  In  this  respect  we  have  a  special 
concern  for  those  of  our  fellow  Africans 
whose  countries  are  not  yet  independent. 

Second.  Like  you,  we  seek  a  worl/ of 
peace  where  men  and  women  may /t  ing 
up  their  children  in  tranquillity  and  se¬ 
curity.  Our  foreign  policy  i/one  of 
nonalinement,  but  let  no  owe  misin¬ 
terpret  our  position  in  matt/s  affecting 
the  independence  of  our  oyvn  nation  or 
the  independence  of  oUrers.  I  know 
that  you  will  always  fin/  us  alined  with 
the  forces  fighting  |or  freedom  and 
peace. 

Third.  We  givt/mr  full  support  to 
the  United  Nations  and  its  Charter. 

Fourth.  We  pruy  that  your  delibera¬ 
tions  may  succeed  in  achieving  some 
relaxation  irr  world  tension  and  thus 
ease  the  va/i  burden  of  expenditure  on 
armaments  which  weighs  so  heavily  on 
this  co/try  and  others.  If  that  can 
be  achieved,  we  hope  that  part  of  the 
resources  thus  saved  could  be  used  to 
bamsh  poverty,  disease,  and  illiteracy 
fr/n  the  less  fortunate  parts  of  the 
/orld. 

Fifth.  I  pay  tribute  to  you  and  your 
people  for  the  wonderful  generosity 
which  you  have  displayed  over  the  last 
13  years  in  assisting  nations  devastated 
by  war,  and  the  many  other  countries 
which  have  needed  economic  help.  I 
am  sure  that  this  remarkable  record 
will  be  enshrined  in  the  history  of  the 
world  for  all  time. 

Sixth.  I  do  not  come  to  the  United 
States  asking  for  direct  financial  aid. 
We  need  American  investment — both 
Government  and  private — but  only  for 
projects  which  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  and  ultimately  repay  the  original 
capital  with  reasonable  interest. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  for  according  me  this 
honor.  You  can  be  assured  of  our  en¬ 
during  friendship  and  good  will,  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  friendship  which 
today  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  Ghana  will  endure  so  long  as  our 
two  countries  exist. 

Again,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
[Applause.] 

vThe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  We  also  have 
asNguests  of  the  Senate  today  members 
of  ti\e  Prime  Minister’s  Cabinet.  I  should 
like  \>  ask  them  to  stand,  so  that  the 
MembVs  of  the  Senate  and  our  guests 
will  khdw  them. 

The  Honorable  Kojo  Botsio,  Minister 
of  Trade  ahd  Industries. 

The  HonVable  Kofi  Baako,  Minister 
of  Information  and  Broadcasting. 

The  Honorable  Kimla  A.  Gbedemah, 
Minister  of  Finance. 

Mr.  A.  L.  AduSyPermanent  secretary, 
Ministry  of  Defensa,and  External  Affairs. 

Mr.  Enoch  Okoh\icting  secretary  to 
the  Cabinet. 

(The  distinguished  Visitors  rose,  and 
were  greeted  with  applause.  Senators 
rising.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  V  also  intro¬ 
duce  a  distinguished  guest  whom  we  all 
know,  the  Ambassador  of  Ghana  to  the 
United  States,  His  Excellency  D.  A. 
Chapman. 

(Mr.  Chapman  rose,  and  was  #fceeted 
with  applause,  Senators  rising.) 
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C1SIDENT.  As  is  our  cus- 
>w  have  the  opportunity 
e  Minister  in  the  well  of 

•'  » 

lister  of  Ghana  was  es- 
tion  on  the  floor  of  the 
of  the  Vice  President’s 
ere  greeted  by  Members 
of  the  Senate,  who  were  introduced  to 
him  by  Mr.  JorntepN  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Knowland. 

Following  the  informal  reception,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  thbse  accompanying 
him  were  escorted  fronNhe  Chamber. 


RESUMPTION  OF  LEGIS 
SESSION 


VTIVE 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  several  nom¬ 
inations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  iTHE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re¬ 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tl 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  365 l)/to 
make  equity  capital  and  long-term  (/edit 
more  readily  available  for  small- bwfi ness 
concerns,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  reqi/sted  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill/H.  R.  11636)  to 
repeal  section  6018  oY  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  determine  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  officers  off the  Regular  Navy  on 
shore  duty  is  required  by  the  public 
interest.  / 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had/agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committed of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H  R.  12541)  to  promote  the  national 
*/f?Se  by  Providing  for  reorganization 
o/ the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

+uT1T-f  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 


in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  R.  488.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  an  award  to  be  known  as  the  Medal 
for  Distinguished  Civilian  Achievement:  and 

H.  R.  11805.  An  act  to  promote  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  by  authorizing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  aeronautical  research  facilities  by  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
necessary  to  the  effective  prosecution  of 
aeronautical  research. 


At  3  o’clock  and  32  minutes  p\m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  tikorder 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cotton  in 
the  chair) . 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT' 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre¬ 
taries. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO¬ 
LUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

H.  R.  7153.  An  act  giving  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  between  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  State  of  Washington  estab¬ 
lishing  a  boundary  between  those  States; 

H.  R.  7729.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  August 
^Widmer; 

H.  R.  13088.  An  act  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
s^aries  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department^ 
of  trie  District  of  Columbia,  of  the  Unite 
States\Park  Police,  and  the  White  HoySe 
Police,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  J.  Res^.589.  Joint  resolution  for  tjfe  re¬ 
lief  of  certain  aliens. 


HOUSfis^ILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  KV.488)  to  provide  for  the 
conferring  of  an\ward  to  be  known  as 
the  Medal  for  D^tii/uished  Civilian 
Achievement,  was  rek/twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  C^o^mittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfaryf 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more  ef¬ 
fective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  members  of  this  body 
who  still  remember  the  late,  great  Ed 
•’Neal,  who  built  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  into  an  effective  na¬ 
tional  force  for  agriculture — by  advocat¬ 
ing  successfully  the  very  parity  concept 
we  are  now  being  asked  to  destroy. 

While  there  are  many  other  serious 
flaws  in  this  farm  bill,  the  most  basic  of 
all  is  the  abandonment  of  the  parity 
principle  and  a  return  to  the  Hoover-era 
conditions  of  the  early  thirties. 

Yet  almost  equally  dangerous  is  an  en¬ 
tering  wedge  to  abandon  devices  and 
machinery  by  which  farmers  may  adjust 
market  supply  into  reasonable  balance 
with  demand. 

The  twin  arms  of  basic  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  have  been  the  willingness  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  offer  a  degree  of  price  and  in¬ 
come  protection  in  return  for  participa¬ 
tion  of  farmers  in  efforts  of  their  own 
to  adjust  supply  closer  to  effective  de¬ 
mand. 

Now  we  are  seeking  to  chop  off  both 
arms. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  American  public  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  pending  bill  provides 
price  supports  and  no  production  con¬ 


trols.  The  only  way  I  can  interpret  this 
kind  of  measure  is  that  it  is  based  upon 
a  desire  to  kill  off  all  effective  price  sup¬ 
port  legislation. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  an  ef¬ 
fective  price  support  program  is  possible 
without  production  controls:  and  when 
I  see  a  program  being  advanced  which 
permits  unlimited  acreage,  unlimited 
production,  with  price  supports  at  the 
same  time,  I  say  that  it  can  only  add  up 
to  an  economic  disaster. 

If  at  the  present  time,  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kansas  said  not 
long  ago,  we  have  more  than  1,- 
200,000,000  bushels  of  surplus  wheat,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  we  have  taken  out  of 
production  35  percent  of  the  entire 
wheat  acreage,  imagine  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  we  ever  permitted  unlimited  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  and  all  acres  the  farmers 
could  plant,  with  a  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  in  addition.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
kind  of  legislation  could  be  justified. 

On  the  one.  hand  the  administration 
complains  about  the  surplus,  and  the 
American  taxpayer  has  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  cost  of  a  farm  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  before 
us,  which  is  supported  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  would  permit  increased  acreage — . 
in  the  cotton  situation,  up  to  a  40  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  acreage,  and  in  the  case 
of  corn,  no  allotments  whatsoever  and  no 
acreage  controls  at  all.  Already  there 
are  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of 
corn  in  surplus. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  to 
justify  such  a  program  is  on  the  ground 
that  the  proponents  are  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  surplus  situation  will 
be  so  bad,  and  the  price  situation  so  bad, 
that  we  shall  scuttle  every  price  support 
program.  I  hope  I  may  be  wrong  in  that 
prediction,  but  I  can  see  very  little  to 
indicate  that  this  program  would  do  any¬ 
thing  else  but  increase  production  by  a 
very  large  measure,  and  thereby  reduce 
prices. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  if  it  is  not  true  that  a 
farm  program  of  price  supports  without 
production  controls  is  a  prescription  for 
disaster  to  the  taxpayer? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  say  that  if 
we  have  price  supports  and  no  produc¬ 
tion  controls,  particularly  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  covers  all  commodities,  and  there 
is  no  way  to  take  acreage  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  with  payments,  it  is  bound  to  add 
up  to  increased  supply,  which,  in  turn, 
means  lower  prices. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  means,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  taxpayer  will  have 
to  pay  more  and  more  and  more  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  support  the  sur¬ 
plus  production,  if  there  is  no  limitation 
on  production. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  feeling. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  second  place, 
does  it  not  follow,  as  night  follows  day, 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  12 
percent  of  our  people  live  on  farms,  and 
the  88  percent  are  taxpayers — of  course, 
the  fanners  are  also  taxpayers — whose 
immediate  economic  interest,  which  is 
being  catered  to  by  propaganda,  and  so 
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forth,  is  such  as  to  cause  them  to  be  op¬ 
posed  to  paying  taxes  to  support  farm 
programs,  it  is  logical  for  those  people 
to  oppose  supporting  farm  prices  under 
such  conditions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
I  believe  there  is  a  premediated  plan  to 
aggravate  the  agricultural  surplus  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  point  where  the  taxpayers 
become  as  utterly  disgusted  with  it  as 
they  became  disgusted  with  the  potato 
fiasco. 

I  remember  when  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  in  the  81st  Congress,  one 
of  the  first  things  we  had  to  do  was  to 
repeal  the  potato  price-support  pro¬ 
gram.  Why?  It  was  because  there 
were  price  supports  with  no  production 
controls.  There  were  price  supports  and 
unlimited  production.  Potatoes  were 
piling  up.  We  were  putting  blue  ink  on 
potatoes.  We  were  destroying  potatoes. 
We  were  spending  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  potatoes,  only  to  find  that 
the  American  people  became  so  utterly 
disgusted  with  the  whole  program  that 
we  had  to  throw  it  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  argument  that 
follows,  of  course,  and  the  argument 
which  some  Senators  have  made  and 
which  many  people  are  making,  is  that 
many  farm  commodities  are  not  sup¬ 
ported. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  that  if  we  take 
supports  off  the  commodities  which  are 
supported,  those  commodities  may  not 
be  hurt  but,  instead,  benefited.  Does  it 
not  follow,  again  as  day  follows  night, 
that  cheap  feed  will  mean  cheap  milk  so 
far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  In  fact,  I  have  a  little  pamphlet 
in  my  hand  entitled  “Farmers  Never  Win 
Gambling  With  Cheap  Feed.”  It  states: 

You  can’t  beat  that  old  shell  game,  and 
here’s  why. 

The  pamphlet  points  out  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  facts.  I  will  read  some  of  the 
headlines : 

Cheap  feed  means  cheap  hogs.  When 
eomebody  loses,  somebody  wins.  Cheap  feed 
means  cheap  cattle.  Cheap  feed  means 
cheap  milk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  means  cheap 
milk  for  the  farmer,  not  cheap  milk  for 
the  housewife. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  quite  right.  He  will  recall 
that  I  have  a  standing  offer  that  those 
who  support  the  present  farm  program 
and  the  bill  should  come  forward  and 
demonstrate  what  the  reduction  in  price 
supports  on  dairy  products  would  mean 
to  the  consumer. 

The  galleries  of  the  Senate  are  filled 
with  consumers  who,  like  my  family,  buy 
milk  and  cottage  cheese  and  other  kinds 
of  cheese.  The  Government  price-sup¬ 
port  program,  which  has  reduced  the 
farmers’  income  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  has  been  disastrous.  In  my 
State  the  loss  of  income  is  more  than 
$25  million.  That  is  like  taking  $25  mil¬ 
lion  and  throwing  them  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  at  floodtime,  to  be  flushed 
down  the  river  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  price  of  milk  has  not  gone  down  1 
cent. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is,  the  price 
of  milk  to  the  housewife  has  not  gone 
down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  the  housewife; 
yes.  The  price  of  butter  has  not  gone 
down.  The  price  of  cheese  has  not  gone 
down.  The  only  thing  that  has  not  gone 
down  is  the  income  of  the  processor. 
That  has  gone  up. 

The  pamphlet  I  have  in  my  hand, 
which  contains  information  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  sources,  reveals,  for  example, 
some  very  interesting  statistics  with  re¬ 
spect  to  some  packers.  It  shows  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheets  of  the  three  important  pack¬ 
inghouses  for  the  year  ending  October 
1955,  a  little  more  than  2  years  ago. 

For  example,  Swift  &  Co.  made  a  net 
profit  of  $22,893,155,  an  increase  in  profit 
over  the  previous  year  of  20  percent. 
Wilson  &  Co.  made  a  net  profit  of  $4,- 
571,051,  which  is  an  increase  in  net  profit 
over  the  previous  year  of  46  percent.  The 
Rath  Packing  Co.  made  a  net  profit  of 
$2,637,300.  That  is  an  increase  in  the 
net  profit  over  the  previous  year  of  86 
percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  this  point  I 
should  like  to  remind  the  Snator  from 
Minnesota  that  this  morning  the  'Wash¬ 
ington  Post  carried  an  article  which  an¬ 
nounced  that  General  Foods  had  in¬ 
creased  its  dividends  by  a  large  amount. 
That  is  being  done  at  the  very  time  the 
Senate  is  considering  a  bill  which  will 
reduce  very  sharply  the  prices  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  receive  for  their  products. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  pamphlet  re¬ 
veals  that,  while  cattle  prices  were  down, 


so  were  feed  prices  down.  Feed  prices 
were  cheap.  Cattle  prices  were  cheap. 
However,  the  profits  of  the  processors 
were  rather  good. 

I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  misunder¬ 
stand  me.  I  am  not  opposed  to  proces¬ 
sors  making  a  good  profit.  They  have 
a  big  investment.  Merely  because  farm¬ 
ers  get  into  trouble,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  everyone  else  should  get  into 
trouble  also.  What  we  should  attempt 
to  do  is  design  a  policy  which  will  per¬ 
mit  those  who  are  in  difficulty  to  get 
out  of  the  difficulty  without  in  any  way 
jeopardizing  the  economy  or  the  profits 
or  the  economic  position  of  those  who 
are  not  in  trouble. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  high  profits 
are  good,  just  as  are  high  wages  and 
high  farm  income. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  asking  one 
more  question  of  the  Senator.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  bill,  if  passed,  will  mean 
cheap  feed  and  that  cheap  feed  will  mean 
cheap  milk — cheap  milk  for  the  farmer, 
not  cheap  milk  for  the  housewife — with 
an  ever-widening  spread  which  will  lead 
relentlessly  to  economic  depression  in 
town  and  city? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  a  table  on 
feed  grains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Feed  grains:  Average  price  received  by  farmers 


/ 

Corn 

(bushel) 

Oats 

(bushel) 

Barley 

(bushel) 

Sorghum 

grain 

(hundred¬ 

weight) 

United 
States 
average 
market 
price  to 
producers 
manufac¬ 
turing 
milk 

(hundred¬ 

weight) 

Production 
of  milk  on 
farms 
(million 
pounds) 

1952 . 

$1, 47 

$0.  79 

$1.37 

$2.  82 

$4.00 

114.671 

1953 . . . 

1.42 

.  74 

1. 17 

2.  36 

3.  46 

120,  221 

iyS4 . 

1.38 

.71 

1.  09 

2.  25 

3. 15 

122.094 

1955  . 

1.  21 

.60 

.92 

1.75 

3. 19 

123, 123 

3956  1 . 

1.21 

.69 

.99 

2.05 

3.31 

125,474 

1957 . 

1.02 

.61 

.89 

1.72 

3.29 

126, 3.81 

1  Note  that  in  1956 — an  election  year— feed  grain  prices  rose.  After  the  presidential  veto  of  the  90-perceut-of-parily 
farm  bill  in  early  1956,  feed  grain  price  supports  were  temporarily  raised. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  table  shows 
that  in  1952  the  price  of  corn  was  $1.47 
a  bushel.  In  1957  it  had  dropped  to 
$1.02. 

The  price  of  oats  dropped  from  79 
cents  in  1952  to  61  cents  in  1957. 

The  price  of  barley  dropped  from 
$1.37  in  1952  to  89  cents  in  1957.  Sor¬ 
ghum  grain  dropped  from  $2.82  a  hun¬ 
dredweight  in  1952  to  $1.72  in  1957,, 
The  average  market  price  to  producers 
of  manufacturing  milk  dropped  from 
$4  a  hundredweight  in  1952  to  $3.29  a 
hundredweight  in  1957. 

What  happened  to  the  price  of  milk 
in  the  grocery  stores  from  1952  to  1957? 
If  the  occupants  of  the  galleries  could 
respond,  and  I  were  to  ask  the  house¬ 
wives  what  happened  to  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter  and  milk  since  1952,  and  what  they 
had  to  pay  for  milk  and  butter  in  the 


grocery  stores  since  1952,  they  could 
give  only  one  answer,  and  that  is  that 
the  price  has  gone  up. 

The  price  of  the  feed  the  farmer  uses 
to  feed  his  cattle  has  gone  down,  and 
the  prices  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products  have  gone  down.  At  the  same 
time,  of  course,  as  I  said,  the  prices  in 
the  grocery  stores  have  gone  up.  The 
price  of  butter  and  the  price  of  cheese 
have  gone  up. 

Nevertheless  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  says  that  if  we  reduce  the 
farmer’s  prices,  we  reduce  surpluses. 
That  is  the  greatest  hoax  which  has 
ever  been  perpetrated  on  the  American 
people.  It  is  unmitigated  nonsense. 

Production  of  milk  on  farms  went  up 
from  114,671,000,000  pounds  in  1952  to 
126,381,000,000  pounds  in  1957.  At  the 
same  time,  the  average  market  price  to 
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producers  of  milk  went  down  from  $4 
to  $3.29.  There  was  an  increase  of  12 
billion  pounds  in  the  production  of  milk. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  71  cents  in  the  price  of  milk  the 
farmer  received. 

It  is  about  time  we  called  some  people 
on  the  carpet  and  asked  them  to  prove 
all  the  public  relations  nonsense  which 
is  spewed  out  all  over  the  land.  They 
have  tried  to  lead  persons  to  believe  that 
if  we  cut  the  farmer’s  price,  the  supply 
will  be  reduced.  In  other  words,  if  we 
punish  him,  the  farmer,  he  will  cut  back 
the  supply.  The  truth  is  he  does  not 
cut  back  the  supply.  He  cannot  cut 
back  the  supply.  He  must  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  money  with  which  to 
pay  his  taxes.  He  has  to  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  money  to  pay  the  doctor. 
Doctors’  bills  have  not  gone  down. 
Taxes  have  not  gone  down.  The  price 
of  gasoline  has  not  gone  down.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  gone  down  except  the  cheap 
advice  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  to  the  farmers.  Everything  the 
farmer  touches  has  gone  up.  I  say  again 
that  it  is  about  time  that  those  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  mouth  and  reiterate  that  by 
reducing  prices,  production  is  reduced, 
should  prove  their  statements.  They 
cannot  do  it.  They  cannot  produce  one 
scintilla  of  evidence.  But  they  continue 
to  say  it  again  and  again  and  again. 

There  is  only  one  other  place  in  the 
world  where  there  is  that  much  con¬ 
certed  lying.  There  is  only  one  other 
place  in  the  world  where  there  is  that 
much  official  lying — and  that  is  what 
it  is :  It  is  a  lie,  and  a  big  lie.  It  is  an 
expensive  lie.  There  is  only  one  other 
place  in  the  world  where  such  lying  is 
done,  outside  the  allegations  and  public 
relations  of  our  agricultural  policy,  and 
that  is  in  the  Kremlin.  Again  and 
again  the  American  people  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  was  to  reduce  the  price,  and  the 
farmer  would  then  reduce  his  produc¬ 
tion.  I  assert,  without  fear  of  success¬ 
ful  contradiction,  that  that  is  pure,  un¬ 
mitigated  misrepresentation;  it  is  an 
outright  falsehood. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion  lessens  or.  takes  away  price  pro- 
tection;  at  the  same  time,  it  deliberately 
abandons  any  vestige  of  trying  to  dis¬ 
courage  overproduction  of  corn  and  feed 
grains. 


Which  commodity  will  be  the  next  to 
have  the  door  thrown  wide  open,  to  the 
detriment  of  producers  and  the  benefit 
of  processors?  I  shall  have  much  more 
to  say  later  about  the  corn  and  feed 
grain  situation  and  its  implications  on 
other  commodities,  because  I  shall  offer 
some  amendments  on  that  very  section 
of  the  bill.  For  the  time  being,  how¬ 
ever,  suffice  it  to  erect  a  “caution”  flag 
against  abandoning  such  a  fundamental 
principle  of  farm  legislation. 

My  third  major  objection  to  this  bad 
legislation  is  in  its  omissions,  rather 
than  its  commissions. 

ridi£uJous  to  talk  about  an  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill  that  shuts  its  eyes  to  the 
acute  economic  problems  of  wheat 
and  other  farm  enterprises 
just  as  significant  to  our  total  economy 

than  —  in 


It  is  bad  enough  to  neglect  entirely 
great  segments  of  American  agriculture 
needing  help. 

It  is  worse  to  chart  blindly  a  course 
for  other  commodities  without  regard 
for  the  adverse  effect  such  a  course  it¬ 
self  will  have  on  the  neglected  commod¬ 
ities. 

For  example,  opening  the  door  to  un¬ 
limited  expansion  of  corn  and  feed 
grain  production,  at  a  time  we  already 
have  serious  surplus  problems,  spells  new 
troubles  ahead  for  our  entire  livestock 
economy. 

I  warn  Congress  that  next  year  there 
will  be  no  more  acreage  reserve.  The 
acreage  reserve  will  be  out.  The  acre¬ 
age  reserve  has  absorbed  millions  of 
acres  of  land  by  taking  it  out  of  produc¬ 
tion.  If  the  bill  shall  pass,  next  year 
farmers  will  have  the  opportunity  for 
unlimited  production.  The  acreage  re¬ 
serve  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  That 
will  mean  66  million  acres,  which  have 
been  taken  out  of  production  by  either 
acreage  allotments  or  acreage  reserve 
payments,  will  be  available  for  planting. 
We  can  look  forward  to  having  most  of 
those  66  million  acres  g5  back  into  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  bill  provides  a  $1.10  minimum 
price  support  for  corn.  Oh,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  will  be  so  much  corn  in 
America’s  countryside  when  millions  and 
millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been  put 
back  into  production  that  what  will 
happen  to  the  market  price  of  corn  will 
be  nothing  short  of  scandalous.  I  make 
that  prediction. 

I  made  a  prediction  in  the  Senate  in 
1956  when  we  amended  the  law  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  $1.25  minimum  price  for  corn — 
which  we  did  in  1956.  It  was  for  corn 
which  was  not  under  acreage  allotments. 
The  price  was  $1.25  for  corn  which  was 
in  no  way  controlled.  Anybody  who 
wanted  to  plant  an  acre  of  corn  was 
guaranteed  $1.25  a  bushel.  Of  course, 
that  was  an  election  year.  Such  a  plan 
had  never  been  undertaken  before  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Moreover, 
it  was  a  presidential  year.  It  was  worth 
15  cents  more  in  a  presidential  year. 
This  year  is  simply  a  congressional  elec¬ 
tion  year.  Now  the  administration  pro¬ 
poses  to  pay  only  $1.10.  Prices  are  bet¬ 
ter  in  a  presidential  year,  when  the  big 
show  is  on. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  $1.25 
guaranteed  price?  What  was  the  result 
of  the  first  break  into  that  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  system,  which  had  been  used  in 
the  case  of  corn  for  years?  The  result 
was  a  3-billion-bushel  surplus.  Think  of 
it.  The  result  was  an  unbelievable  sur¬ 
plus  of  corn  production.  We  have  never 
gotten  it  off  our  backs  since. 

Before  that,  it  was  normal  to  have  at 
least  a  2-  or  3 -months'  corn  supply  on 
hand.  But,  as  a  result  of  that  kind  of 
what  I  call  agricultural  politics,  which 
came  from  so-called  highminded  and 
highprincipl£d  men,  the  Nation  had  the 
greatest  surplus  of  feed  grain  America 
had  ever  known.  It  has  been  depressing 
the  corn  and  feed  grain  markets  ever 
since. 

I  find  that  the  American  farmers  are 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  controls.  The 
wheat  farmers  are  taking  controls.  They 
voted  for  them  again  only  recently. 


They  are  willing  to  take  controls,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  are  given  a  fair  price. 
They  do  not  desire  to  flood  the  market 
with  their  products. 

But  if  one  goes  to  Mr.  Farmer  and 
says,  “Here  is  $1.25  for  any  bushel  of 
corn  you  can  produce,  so  go  ahead  and 
produce  it;  do  not  worry  about  a  thing; 
produce,  produce,  and  produce,”  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  is  a  presidential  election 
year,  and  particularly  if  it  looks  as  if 
the  party  is  not  doing  too  well  in  the 
corn  belt,  there  will  be  plenty  of  corn 
production. 

The  taxpayers  of  America  pay  for  it. 
It  ought  to  have  been  added,  somewhat, 
to  the  campaign  costs. 

Mr.  President,  opening  the  door  to  a 
vast  expansion  of  cotton  acreage  to  meet 
textile  needs  cannot  help  but  mean  a 
similar  expansion  of  cottonseed  produc¬ 
tion,  because  when  cotton  is  produced, 
cottonseed  also  is  produced.  From  this 
production  comes  new  price-depressing 
competition  to  soybean  oil,  lard,  even 
butter,  and,  yes,  linseed  oil. 

By  now  Congress  should  have  learned 
the  interlocking  relationship  of  our  farm 
economy,  and  realize  that  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  picture.  It  is  not  enough 
to  try  and  cure  one  problem,  if  we  are 
creating  a  dozen  more.  Before  I  am 
through  in  this  debate,  I  shall  document 
for  the  Senate  in  more  detail  just  how 
devastatingly  dangerous  this  bill  would 
be  to  vast  segments  of  agriculture  who 
might,  on  the  surface,  think  they  are 
not  even  involved. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  bill  is 
the  subterfuge  of  its  design,  to  sound 
relatively  innocent  with  provisions  that 
hide  or  belie  the  real  intent. 

Many  who  have  advocated  support  of 
this  measure,  I  am  convinced  from  some 
of  the  communications  I  have  received, 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  all  that  is 
entailed.  They  are  taking  a  limited  view 
of  what  might  be  some  short-run  gains 
for  the  textile  industry,  for  example,  and, 

I  believe,  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  total 
consequences  in  our  economy. 

The  Senate  must  beware  of  selling  the 
farmer’s  birthright  of  just  treatment  for 
a  mess  of  pottage  around  which  a  tre¬ 
mendous  propaganda  campaign  has  been 
built. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  hon¬ 
est  appraisal  of  this  measure  which  I 
have  seen  is  the  analysis  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union  which  looks  behind  the 
surface  language  to  find  what  is  in  the 
fine  print — and  what  is  behind  the  fine 
print.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
analysis  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Special  and  Urgent  Report  on  Legislative 
Developments — Report  on  S.  4071,  Pro¬ 
posed  Agricultural  Act  of  1958 
This  bill  is  unbelievably  bad.  If  enacted. 

It  would  represent  a  180  degree  turn  away 
from  kind  of  farm  policy  favored  by  Farmers 
Union.  Specifically,  it  greatly  weakens  the 
existing  price-support  programs  for  corn, 
cotton,  rice,  sorghum  grain,  rye,  oats,  and 
barley. 

But  its  long-term  fundamental  implica¬ 
tions  are  even  more  threatening  and  dis¬ 
astrous  than  the  rather  sizable  immediate 
cuts  it  makes  in  the  support  levels  of  these 
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specific  commodities.  The  very  serious 
threat  of  this  bill  to  family  farming  takes 
a  little  time  to  soak  in.  But  when  it  hits, 
the  impact  is  tremendous.  This  bill,  if  en¬ 
acted,  could  well  6et  into  motion  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  process  by  which  verti¬ 
cal  integration  by  nonfarm  corporations 
would  replace  family  farming  as  the  basic 
structure  of  American  farming. 

1.  The  bill  adopts  the  reactionary  concept 
that  the  so-called  free  market,  rather  than 
parity,  should  be  the  goal  and  measuring 
guide  of  farm  programs.  Price  support 
levels  based  on  parity  are  replaced  by  (a) 
fixed  dollar  and  cents  floors  and  (b)  the 
ever-falling  support  level  of  10  percent  be¬ 
low  the  average  market  price  of  preceding 
3  years. 

2.  Bill  abandons  or  seriously  weakens  the 
idea  that  market  supply  management 
through  marketing  quotas  and  similar  de¬ 
vices  shall  be  used  to  enable  farmers  to  ac¬ 
quire  bargaining  power.  Acreage  allotments 
for  corn  completely  eliminated.  Function 
of  marketing  quotas  in  cotton  and  rice  pro¬ 
grams  completely  changed. 

3.  If  program  is  enacted  for  such  politi¬ 
cally  important  commodities  as  corn,  cotton, 
and  rice,  it  would  probably  be  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  few  years  until  the  above  two  prin¬ 
ciples  would  be  applied  to  wheat,  tobacco, 
milk,  and  other  commodity  programs. 

Bill  is  a  suck-in  subterfuge  so  designed  as 
to  sound  relatively  innocent,  with  provisions 
that  hide  or  belie  the  real  intent. 

CORN 

For  example,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  bill  are  applied  immediately  and  fully 
only  to  corn.  Corn  is  removed  from  the 
category  of  basic  commodities.  The  acre¬ 
age  allotment  program  and  price  supports 
based  upon  a  percentage  of  parity  is  re¬ 
pealed  effective  in  1959.  Instead  of  making 
the  existing  corn  program  more  workable, 
the  whole  program  is  abandoned  and  a  new 
program  with  a  built-in  dual  highway  back 
to  the  completely  free  market  is  established 
in  its  place.  Corn  supports  in  the  bill  are 
set  at  (a)  not  less  than  the  fixed  dollar  and 
cents  figure  of  $1.10  or  (b)  10  percent  below 
the  average  market  price  of  the  preceding  3 
years.  With  prices  paid  by  farmers  rising 
every  year  by  3  percent  or  more  the  fixed 
$1.10  would  mean  less  and  less  as  years  go 
by.  With  3  years  of  $1.10  support  levels  and 
market  prices  the  support  level  under  the 
other  formula  would  drop  to  90  perecnt  of 
$1.10  or  99  cents  per  bushel. 

OTHER  FEED  GRAINS 

The  support  levels  for  grain  sorghum,  rye, 
oats  and  barley  are  set  at  feed  value  equiva¬ 
lent  to  corn  supports  or  60  percent  of  parity. 
After  a  few  years,  if  60  percent  of  parity  got 
secondary  feed  grain  supports  out  of  line 
with  the  dropping  support  price  of  corn,  you 
can  be  sure  that  Congress  would  be  pres¬ 
sured  by  the  proponents  of  this  approach  to 
eliminate  the  60  percent  floor. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  60  percent 
floor  for  the  secondary  feed  grains  is  14% 
percent  below  the  70  percent  of  parity  sup¬ 
port  level  established  for  1958  by  Secretary 
Benson.  For  grain  sorghum,  for  example, 
this  would  mean  a  support  level  of  $1.62  per 
hundredweight  as  compared  with  the  1958 
support  price  of  $1.83.  Incidentally,  the 
feed  value  equivalent  of  grain  sorghum  to 
99  cent  corn  is  $1.77  per  hundredweight. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  on  rye,  oats,  and  barley 
would  be  similar  to  that  I  have  described 
on  grain  sorghum. 

COTTON  AND  RICE 

Bill  puts  off  the  free  market  pricing  for 
cotton  and  rice  by  2  years.  That’s  the  suck- 
in  feature.  A  Farm  Bureau  witness  frankly 
explained  the  reason  to  a  House  subcom¬ 
mittee  recently.  He  said  cotton  and  rice 
farmers  weren’t  willing  yet  to  accept  price 
supports  based  on  90  percent  of  the  free 


market.  But  with  2  years  educational  pro 
gram,  he  thought  they  would  be  willing. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  long¬ 
term  program  for  cotton  and  rice  is  the 
same  as  for  corn  and  the  other  feed  grains. 
Prices  would  be  supported  at  not  less  than 
10  percent  below  the  average  market  price 
during  the  immediately  preceding  3  years. 
Marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments 
would  be  relaxed  considerably  more  than 
economic  application  of  the  price  inelastic¬ 
ity  of  demand  would  indicate,  and  surpluses 
would  continue  to  pile  up  in  CCC  forcing 
still  further  reductions  in  support  levels. 

COTTON 

For  cotton,  in  1959  and  1960  each  individ¬ 
ual  producer  would  be  given  the  option  of 
taking  (B)  his  share  of  16  million  acre  na¬ 
tional  allotment  plus  40  percent  more  acres 
and  60  percent  of  parity  supports;  or  pro¬ 
gram  (A)  his  share  of  16  million  acres  with 
supports  at  whatever  the  sliding  scale  calls 
for  with  the  supply  percentage  calculated 
to  include  the  additional  cotton  that  would 
be  produced  in  program  B.  (Thus,  the 
temporary  support  level  for  even  program  A 
would  probably  be  no  more  than  75  percent 
of  parity  in  1959.)  Note  that  the  16  million 
acreage  allotment  for  1959  is  a  rather  severe 
cut  from  the  1958  national  acreage  allotment 
of  17.7  million  acres.  The  program  is  thus 
loaded  so  that  most  producers  will  be  forced 
to  add  40  percent  extra  acres,  take  60  per¬ 
cent  supports  and  thus  get  in  line  to  fit 
into  the  10  percent  below  market  price  sup¬ 
ports  that  are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in 
1961.  As  an  added  feature  to  suck  in  the 
southeastern  cotton  areas  with  attractive 
bait,  acreage  allotments  of  10  acres  or  less 
would  not  have  to  be  cut  below  the  1958 
allotment. 

The  bill  now  provides  that  in  no  event 
shall  the  market  price  of  cotton  be  allowed 
to  drop  below  30  cents  per  pound  for  mid¬ 
dling  1  inch;  that’s  about  26  cents  a  pound 
for  seven-eighths-inch  middling  which  is 
currently  the  official  grade  for  price-support 
purposes.  The  26  cents  compares  with  a 
1958  support  price  of  31  cents. 

RICE 

Bill  freezes  1958  rice  acreage  allotments 
permanently,  and  removes  rice  from  category 
of  basic  commodities  whose  support  level 
would  be  calculated  according  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  percentage  table  in  the  1949  act.  Thus, 
even  if  rice  supplies  are  reduced  the  floor 
support  level  would  not  be  raised.  Instead, 
for  1959  and  1960,  the  support  floor  for  rice 
would  be  a  simple  75  percent  of  parity.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1961  the  rice  support  level  would 
be  calculated  as  10  percent  below  the  aver¬ 
age  market  price  for  the  preceding  3  years. 
Sets  $4  per  hundredweight  as  minimum. 
(Which  is  subject  to  later  change  by  Con¬ 
gress,  of  course.) 

LONG-TERM  PRICE  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  COVERED 
COMMODITIES 

This  bill,  which  applies  specifically  to  cot¬ 
ton,  rice,  corn  and  the  other  feed  grains  is  a 
highly  dangerous  entering  wedge  to  making 
a  reactionary  reversion  to  the  fully  flexible 
free  market  farm  price  policy  of  the  early 
1920’s. 

The  reversion  to  free  market  pricing  with¬ 
out  market  supply  management  and  with¬ 
out  compensatory  payments  goes  into  effect 
for  corn  and  other  feed  grains  in  1959  and  for 
cotton  and  rice  in  1961.  Thus,  the  support 
and  market  prices  of  these  commodities 
would  swiftly  fall  to  the  long-term  equilib¬ 
rium  free  market  level  as  during  the  1920’s 
and  in  the  early  1930’s,  after  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  went  out  of  business.  The 
United  States  price  of  cotton  and  rice  would 
be  the  price  established  in  European  and 
Japanese  markets  in  competition  with  cot¬ 
ton  grown  in  other  lands  minus  the  cost  of 
transportation  across  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic 
Oceans.  The  United  States  price  of  feed 


grains  would  be  established  by  the  United 
States  free  market  price  of  livestock  which 
would  be  the  Polish  and  Scandinavian  price 
plus  freight  to  the  British  Isles  and  France. 
Practically  "all  economic  statisticians  who 
have  studied  the  matter  believe  that  corn 
would  never  rise  above  95  cents  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  BILL  FOR  COMMODITIES  NOT 
SPECIFICALLY  COVERED 

More  important  to  American  agriculture 
as  a  whole,  than  even  the  destruction  of  the 
corn,  cotton  and  rice  programs  by  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill,  would  be  the  economic  and 
political  time  bombs  that  its  enactment 
would  set  up  for  future  destruction  of  all 
the  other  farm  income  programs  provided  in 
existing  law. 

WHEAT,  TOBACCO,  AND  PEANUTS 

The  implications  of  the  bill  for  wheat, 
tobacco  and  peanuts  are  practically  obvi¬ 
ous.  If  10  percent  below  the  free  market 
and  little  or  no  market  supply  management 
is  good  enough  for  3  of  the  basics  (cotton, 
rice  and  corn)  it  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  the  other  3.  In  addition,  weakening  the 
price  support  structure  for  cotton  and  corn 
will  put  added  pressure  on  the  wheat  mar¬ 
ket  in  two  ways  (1),  in  the  competition 
for  land  use  and  (2),  in  the  market.  And 
even  more  important,  Congress  could  not 
be  expected  indefinitely  to  maintain  exist¬ 
ing  programs  for  wheat,  tobacco  and  pea¬ 
nuts,  if  the  other  3  basics  were  operating  on 
the  10  percent  below  market  price  formula. 

If,  as  seems  inevitable  to  me,  the  bill’s 
principles  were  applied  to  these  other  basic 
commodities,  then  the  wheat,  tobacco  and 
peanut  marketing  quota  programs  would  be 
repealed  and  price  supports  for  those  com¬ 
modities  would  be  placed  on  the  basis  of  10 
percent  below  the  average  of  the  previous 
3  years  with  unlimited  production. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  far  the  price 
of  tobacco  would  fall,  certainly  to  the  figure 
below  which  Rhodesia  could  no  longer  raise 
tobacco  with  what  amounts  to  practically 
slave  labor.  The  support  level  for  wheat 
would  drop  to  10  percent  below  the  domestic 
United  States  market  price  for  corn  plus  4 
or  5  cents.  Wheat  would  be  lucky  to  average 
$1  per  bushel,  year  in  and  year  out,  with 
the  price  much  below  that  in  years  of  heavy 
world  wheat  supply  in  relation  to  the  supply 
of  corn  and  sorghum  grain. 

The  support  price  for  peanuts  in  this 
event  would  drop  to  10  percent  below  the 
price  the  market  would  pay  for  their  use 
for  oil. 

MILK  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  bill  has  no  provisions  specifically  for 
milk.  As  of  now  the  existing  75  percent  of 
parity  floors  for  butterfat  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk  would  remain  in  effect,  as  would 
the  provisions  under  which  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  are  established. 

But  with  feed  grains  and  wheat  on  a  10 
percent  below  market  price  support  program, 
there  would  not  be  any  lack  of  farm  pro¬ 
gram  wreckers  who  would  spend  a  lot  of 
time  pointing  to  the  unusually  favorable 
milk-feed  ratio  and  start  raising  cain. 
Moreover,  they  would  have  some  economic 
facts  to  point  to.  With  feed  grains  and 
wheat  on  the  free  market,  with  livestock 
prices  dropping  to  fit  free  market  feed  grain 
prices,  there  would  be  a  great  incentive  for 
everybody  who  could  to  go  into  the  business 
of  producing  milk  for  sale  to  the  Government 
at  the  then  relatively  favorable  75  percent 
of  parity  fixed  floor.  Government  pur¬ 
chases  of  dairy  products  would  greatly  in¬ 
crease;  the  amount  of  costs  recoverable  in 
distribution  outlets  would  fall,  and  the  net 
Government  costs  of  the  dairy  program 
would  soar.  This  would  set  the  stage  for  a 
great  hue  and  cry  to  add  butterfat  and 
manufacturing  milk  to  the  list  of  com¬ 
modities  that  had  been  placed  on  the  10 
percent  below  market  price  support  program. 
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BUTTERFAT 

If  butterfat  -were  placed  on  the  10  per¬ 
cent  below  market  price  support  floor,  it 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  years  until  the 
support  price  for  butterfat  would  drop  to  10 
percent  below  the  wholesale  price  of  oleo¬ 
margarine;  this  would  mean  a  drop  from  the' 
1957-58  support  level  of  58.6  per  pound  to 
less  than  20  cents  per  pound. 

MANUFACTURING  MILK 

If  the  support  floor  for  manufacturing 
milk  were  placed  upon  a  10  percent  below 
free  market  basis,  the  volume  of  consump¬ 
tion  of  icecream  would  undoubtedly  increase 
by  more  than  the  price  fell.  But  the  price 
of  cheese,  of  dry  milk  solids  and  of  evap¬ 
orated  milk  would  probably  drop  to  the 
Philippine  or  Venezuelean  free  market  price 
minus  freight.  The  price  of  dry  milk  solids 
would  fall  to  feed  value,  or  less  than  the  cost 
of  transporting  skim  milk  from  the  farm  to 
the  drying  factory.  United  States  cheese 
prices  would  drop  to  the  European  price 
minus  Atlantic  Ocean  freight. 

CLASS  I  FLUID  MILK  UNDER  FEDERAL  MARKETING 
ORDERS 

This  type  of  milk,  and  the  producers  there¬ 
of,  would  be  affected  by  this  bill  in  three 
possible  ways. 

First,  most  of  these  producers  bring  to 
market  a  surplus  of  milk  above  that  which 
goes  into  class  I  bottles  for  delivery  to 
housewives.  All  of  such  surplus  milk  would 
drop  in  price  as  indicated  above  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  and  butterfat.  Consequently, 
the  blended  average  price  of  participating 
milk  producers  in  Federal  order  areas  would 
fall  as  a  result  of  lower  prices  for  class  II 
milk. 

Second,  in  most  market  order  areas  the 
price  placed  on  class  I  milk  is  determined,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  market  prices  of  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  and  butterfat.  Thus  the 
class  I  price  would  be  deflected  downward. 

But,  the  third  implication  of  this  bill  is 
probably  the  most  dangerous  to  milk  order 
area  producers.  The  Federal  milk  orders, 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  have  special  criteria  for  pricing 
of  class  I  milk.  But  is  it  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  politically,  that  if  all  other  farm  com¬ 
modities  and  all  other  kinds  of  milk  and  milk 
products  are  being  priced  and  supported  un¬ 
der  the  10  percent  below  market  price  theory, 
the  the  Federal  milk  order  legislation  will 
not  also  be  changed  to  use  the  10  percent  be¬ 
low  market  formula  rather  than  the  criteria 
now  specified  in  the  law. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  Earl  Butz  and 
present  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Don  Paarlberg  have  in  various  speeches  both 
pointed  out  that  the  same  points  made  in 
favor  of  the  Benson  philosophy  for  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  in  relation  to  artificial  supports 
were  equally  applicable  to  class  I  milk  pric- 
/  ing  under  Federal  orders.  The  implications 
of  these  statements,  taken  in  relationship  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  committee  bill, 
seem  clear  and  prophetic. 

It  would  be  just  a  matter  of  time  until  all 
milk  was  reduced  to  the  uncontrolled  free 
market  level.  Nobody  now  knows  for  sure 
how  long  that  might  be,  but  reliable  esti¬ 
mates  put  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.75  to 
$2  per  hundredweight  compared  with  a  cur¬ 
rent  average  price  of  all  milk  wholesale  of 
$4.11. 

SUMMARY 

As  is  relatively  clear  from  the  foregoing 
discussion,  I  feel  that  the  hidden  and  long¬ 
term  implications  of  S.  4071,  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  farm  bill,  are  more  dangerous  and 
sinister  than  even  the  injustices  specifically 
done  to  corn,  cotton,  rice,  sorghum  grain, 
rye,  oats,  and  barley. 

As  I  understand  the  deals  that  have  been 
made,  the  administration  has  agreed  to  sign 
the  bill  as  passed  out  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee. 


Because  it  provides  for  freezing  rice  acres 
at  the  1958  level,  reduces  the  scheduled  cut 
In  cotton  acjes,  and  eliminates  corn  allot¬ 
ments  entirely,  the  bill  has  a  certain  amount 
of  surface  attractiveness  to  someone  who 
takes  only  a  qick  look  at  its  provisions. 

Actually,  the  bill  is  a  first  step  down  a  long 
road  that  ends  in  the  kind  of  farm  price  sit¬ 
uation  that  came  about  in  1932  after  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  beginning  was  aban¬ 
doned. 

It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  defeat  the 
committee  bill.  Lots  of  people  hate  to  vote 
against  a  farm  bill.  The  offer  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  sign  it  and  give  cotton  and  rice 
producers  some  acreage  relief  in  1959  will  be 
persuasive.  Every  possible  effort  is  being 
made  to  prevent  any  widespread  knowledge 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  from  becoming 
widely  known  prior  to  Senate  floor  consid¬ 
eration.  The  first  effort  by  its  proponents 
vas  to  rush  the  bill  through  to  passage  even 
before  Alaska  was  admitted  to  the  Unibn. 

Senator  Humphrey  stopped  that  by  putting 
up  a  flag  in  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
that  the  bill  was  controversial.  Now  it  would 
appear  that  the  bill  will  not  be  debated  prior 
to  the  middle  of  next  week,  and  probably 
not  until  July  11. 

However,  the  committee  report  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  true  nature  of  the  bill,  but  wraps 
the  whole  thing  up  in  soothing  sirup,  as  you 
can  tell  from  reading  it.  Time  was  not  ade¬ 
quate  for  Humphrey,  Proxmire,  and  Syming¬ 
ton  to  make  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  bill  in  drafting  their  minority 
views. 

This  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  the  direction 
of  adopting  the  major  provisions  that  Benson 
and  Eisenhower  recommended  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  session.  In  fact,  the  bill  differs 
only  in  minor  particulars  for  the  comodities 
to  which  the  principles  are  applied  in  the 
bill. 

Support  levels  of  proposed  bill  compared 
with  that  which  would  otherwise  be  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  1959  are  §hown  in  the  following 
table:  ^ 

existing  program 

Cotton:  35  cents  per  pound. 

Rice:  $4.72  per  hundredweight. 

Corn:  $1.36  per  bushel. 

Sorghum  grain:  $1.83  per  hundredweight. 

Oats:  61  cents  per  bushel. 

Rye:  $1.10  per  bushel. 

Barley:  93  cents  per  bushel. 

PROPOSED  FOR  1959  in  SENATE  BILL 

Cotton:  29  cents  per  pound. 

Rice:  $4.33  per  hundredweight. 

Corn:  $1.10  per  bushel. 

Sorghum  grain:  $1.60  per  hundredweight. 

Oats:  57  cents  per  bushel. 

Rye:  96  cents  per  bushel. 

Barley:  90  cents  per  bushel. 

In  later  years,  of  course,  the  prices  of  all 
these  commodities  would  fall  from  year  to 
year  until  the  free  market  price  stabilized 
at  the  world  price  or  whatever  other  level 
it  might  stabilize  at.  Serious  as  these  spe¬ 
cific  weaknesses  of  the  Senate  bill  are  they 
are  outweighed  by  the  long-term  implica¬ 
tions  discussed  above. 

Since  the  Senate  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
sets  up  the  economic  and  political  time 
bombs  that  could  and  probably  would  re¬ 
turn  all  farmers  to  the  unregulated  unaided 
free  market,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
largely  open  the  way  to  usher  in  the  era 
of  farming  by  vertically  integrated  non¬ 
farm  corporate  management,  probably  most 
commonly  chainstores. 

Unless  the  trend  in  that  direction  were 
stemmed  and  changed,  it  would  spell  the 
doom  of  the  family  farm  and  family  farm 
rural  communities  as  we  have  known  them. 
The  agricultural  producers  then  would  not 
need  farm  organizations  but  a  specialized 
type  of  bargaining  agency  somewhat  similar 
to  industrial  labor  unions. 


July  2b 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
particular  analysis  is  very  concise.  It 
covers  each  commodity — feed  grains, 
corn,  cotton,  and  rice.  It  shows  the 
long-term  price  implications;  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  bill  on  commodities  not 
specifically  covered.  It  depicts  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  bill  for  wheat,  tobacco, 
and  peanuts.  It  gives  a  very  fine  por¬ 
trayal  of  what  will  happen  to  milk,  dairy 
products,  butterfat,  manufacturing  milk, 
and,  yes,  indeed,  class  I  fluid  milk,  which 
ordinarily  is  protected  or  taken  care  of 
under  milk-marketing  orders. 

The  summary  analysis  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  National  Fanners  Union 
legislative  service  on  this  particular  biU 
is  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  give  as  one  example  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  support  levels  of  the  bill 
with  what  is  now  in  existence  or  what 
would  go  into  effect  for  1959  under  the 
present  law.  Let  us  consider  cotton. 
Under  the  present  law,  cotton  would  be 
supported  at  35  cents  a  pound. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  price  of 
,  cotton  would  be  35  cents  a  pound.  Un¬ 
der  the  pending  bill,  it  would  be  30  cents 
a  pound. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  price  of  rice 
would  be  $4.72  a  hundredweight.  Under 
the  pending  bill  it  would  be  $4.33. 

At  the  present  time,  under  the  price- 
support  levels,  farmers  who  participate 
in  the  acreage -allotment  program  are  re¬ 
ceiving  $1.36  for  corn.  Under  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  the  price  would  be  $1.10. 

Under  the  existing  law,  which  is  not 
too  good,  the  price  of  grain  sorghums 
averages  $1.83.  Under  the  pending  bill, 
the  price  would  be  $1.60. 

Under  the  present  law  the  price  of  oats 
is  61  cents  a  bushel.  Under  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  it  would  be  57  cents  a  bushel. 
So  all  Senators  who  voted  for  the  bill 
would  be  able,  when  they  returned  home, 
to  announce  proudly  in  all  the  counties 
of  their  States  in  which  oats  are  pro¬ 
duced  that  they  voted  to  cut  the  price 
of  oats  to  57  cents  a  bushel.  Certainly 
that  would  be  a  cheerful  message  to  the 
hard-pressed  oats  producers. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No  one  under¬ 
stands  more  thoroughly  than  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  the  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  country-  All  of  us  know  of 
his  devotion  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort,  it  is  true,  is  it 
not,  that  facts  are  the  things  that  count 
the  most? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
develop  several  facts,  if  I  may,  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  distinguished  Senator  mentioned, 
first,  corn.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that,  in 
1957,  $179  million  of  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  was  put  into  the  Soil-Bank 
program,  to  reduce  the  production  of 
corn ;  but  the  Government  ended  up  with 
222  million  more  bushels  of  corn  in  the 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks? 
That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Moreover,  there 
was  no  cross-compliance.  Therefore,  in 
my  State,  and,  I  am  sure,  in  other  States, 
the  greatest  change  that  occurred  in  the 
farmers’  fields  in  1957,  as  compared  with 
the  situation  in  the  previous  year,  was 
the  large  amount  of  sorghums  grown. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  the  sor¬ 
ghums  have  a  high  feed  equivalent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  it  is 
about  the  same  as  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  many  farmers  placed  corn  acreage 
into  the  Soil  Bank,  received  payment  on 
the  retired  acres,  and  then  proceeded  to 
produce  a  crop  with  more  feed  value 
than  had  ever  been  grown  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Either  as  much,  or 
more. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  also  true,  is 
it  not,  that  in  the  same  year — as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  well  brought 
out — in  which  the  compliers  were  paid 
$1.50  for  corn,  the  noncompliers  were 
notified  that  they  would  not  be  paid  any¬ 
thing?  Yet  later,  for  reasons  which  I 
am  sure  are  well  known  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota,  it  was 
announced  that  $1.25  would  be  paid  to 
the  noncompliers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  the  price  for 
corn  grown  by  farmers  who  did  not  come 
under  the  control  program  was  $1.25; 
and  those  farmers  were  permitted  to 
plant  all  the  corn  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  today  the  basic  problem  may  well 
be  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  never  really  tried  to  apply  the  con¬ 
trols  which  are  provided  by  the  law?  Is 
not  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  view  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  looked 
with  disdain  on  production  controls,  has 
endeavored  to  weaken  the  ones  we  have, 
and  has  felt  that  it  could  rely  upon 
having  the  democratic  process  operate 
in  the  case  of  the  prices — a  plan  which 
has  not  worked. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  1933,  the 
principle  of  parity  was  established,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  in  the  1933 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Over  a  period  of 
20  years,  from  1933  to  1953,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
once  pointed  out — there  was  a  total  loss 
on  all  price-support  activities  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1  billion.  This  included  a  loss  of 
approximately  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  case  of  potatoes.  Is  not  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  total,  aggre¬ 
gate  loss  on  all  the  operations  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  20 
years  was  approximately  $1  billion  plus, 
or  the  equivalent  of  35  cents  for  each 
person  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Whereas,  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  there  was  actually  a  profit 
of  approximately  $265  million;  was  there 
not? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct; 
the  operations  in  respect  to  cotton  were 
very  profitable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  actual  figure  is 
$267  million. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

We  know  that  because  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  floods  in  my  State,  there  is  a 
shortage  of  good-quality  cotton.  We  also 
realize  that  cotton  acreage  will  be  re¬ 
duced  for  the  1959  crop  and  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  in  regard  to  cotton. 

I  believe  the  same  general  problem  exists 
in  the  case  of  rice. 

However,  under  the  pending  bill,  the 
principle  of  parity,  the  basis  of  our  farm 
program  for  25  years  would,  in  effect, 
be  abandoned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  far  as  the  feed 
grains  are  concerned — oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums — the  bill  would  pre¬ 
serve  the  parity  concept  at  60  percent. 
But  so  far  as  the  others  are  concerned, 
the  parity  concept  would  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  bill  would 
maintain  60  percent  of  parity  minimum 
price  support  on  the  feed  grains ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  in  the  case  of 
the  commodities  I  have  just  now  enu¬ 
merated. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  floor  is  $1.10 
on  corn,  regardless  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  We  have  already  heard  of  efforts 
to  lower  that  floor.  After  2  years  the 
parity  concept  for  cotton  would  be 
abandoned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct; 
and  that  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  di¬ 
rected  my  attention  today. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Because  of  the 
marking  up  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  appropriation  bill,  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  all  the  Senator’s 
remarks. 

The  cotton  farmer  accepts  the  aband¬ 
onment  of  parity  in  order  to  get  a  little 
more  acreage  in  1959,  as  would  be  the 
case  under  S.  4071.  The  effect  may  be 
similar  to  taking  a  narcotic  in  order  to 
ease  the  pain  at  the  moment:  Momen¬ 
tarily  the  pain  would  be  eased;  but  later 
it  would  be  all  the  greater. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  view. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota.  It  is  also  my  view. 

If  the  basic  reason  for  the  pending- 
bill  is  a  desire  to  prevent  sharp  cuts  in 
acreage  of  cotton  and  rice,  is  there  any 
reason  why  that  could  not  be  done  by 
means  of  a  joint  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  a  joint 
resolution,  which  requires  Presidential 
signature,  and  is  the  same  as  statutory 
law,  would  suffice;  and  in  that  way  we 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  acreage  re¬ 
quirements  for  cotton  and  rice. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Then  the  only 
question  would  be  whether  the  President 
would  veto  such  a  measure;  is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Ml-.  SYMINGTON.  Some  persons 
now  are  saying  that  if  such  a  measure 


were  passed  by  both  Houses,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  veto  it.  Does  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  think 
the  President  ever  would  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  veto  Senate  bill  4071,  even 
if  it  were  passed  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  4071,  the  pending  bill,  will  not 
reach  the  President.  I  have  no  posi¬ 
tive  assurance  on  that  score;  but  from 
my  conversations  with  Members  of  the 
other  body,  I  find  that  Senate  bill  4071 
is  not  favorably  regarded;  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  the  other  body  have  indicated  pri¬ 
vately  to  Members  of  this  body  that  they 
will  not  take  action  on  the  bill. 

It  is  true  that  that  is  only  a  feeling. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  much 
of  a  feeling  as  the  feeling  of  those  who 
say  that  they  feel  that  the  President 
would  veto  the  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  willing  to 
yield  at  this  time,  in  order  that  we  may 
consider  the  conference  report  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  reorganization 
bill? 

.  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE— CONFERENCE  RE¬ 
PORT 

MA  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a\  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference^  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  k>  the  bill  (H.  R.  12541)  to  pro¬ 
mote  tha  national  defense  by  providing 
for  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  ahd  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimousVonsent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  o\  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  me  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  read  for  \the  information  of  the 
Senate.  \ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  July  23,  1958,  pp.  13387- 
13390,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING.  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report?  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  me  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  report  be  adopts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  toy  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  GeorgiaX 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mar.  President, 
is  the  conference  report  beiiig  taken  up, 
or  is  it  being  agreed  to.  Y 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  movYd  that  the 
report  be  adopted.  The  Sena\e  had  al¬ 
ready  proceeded  to  consider  tne  report. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  simply  wish 
to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  that  I  think  The  bill 
in  its  present  form  is  an  excellent  exam¬ 
ple  of  cooperation  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  in  assisting  in  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Defense  Department 
at  a  time  when  we  all  know  the  security 
of  our  country  means  so  much.  \ 
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I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Georgia\and  the  Representative  from 
Georgia  m  reconciling  the  differences 
between  the  two  versions  of  the  bill 
in  a  way  which  I  am  confident  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Executive,  and 
which  will  result  in  a  better  bill  than 
either  the  bill  which  was  originally  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Hots^e  or  in  the  Senate. 
The  two  gentlemen  from  Georgia  can 
take  a  great  deal  of  'Rie  credit  for  this 
bill,  which  I  know  will've  helpful  to  the 
security  of  our  country 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  vh?y  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  'from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  his  very  kind  remarks.  They 
are  all  the  more  generous  whe'n  we  con¬ 
sider  that  he  is  one  of  the  prime  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  bill,  and  participated^ in  its 
enactment  at  every  stage  of  the  prc 
ings  and  through  the  conference  which 
was  held  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
should  like  to  join  my  distinguished  col-' 
league  from  Massachusetts  in  commend¬ 
ing  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  magnificent  job  he  has 
done  with  reference  to  the  defense-reor¬ 
ganization  bill.  Most  wishes  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  have  been  granted.  As  the  Sena-, 
tor  knows,  I  think  the  bill  does  not  go 
far  enough ;  but,  because  of  his  diligence 
and  his  parliamentary  efforts,  we  have  a 
bill  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  believe  it  will  be  of  great  help 
to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  He  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  contributed  most 
effectively  to  the  formulation  and  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  happened  with  respect  to  the 
provision  concerning  the  National 
Guard  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  House  accepted 
the  Senate  amendment  which  made  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  a  statutory 
agency. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  l/ 
join  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  thanking 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  work. 

I  think  such  legislation  is  long  oyferdue. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  for  his  kind  remarks.  1  share  the 
hope  that  the  enactment  of' the  bill  will 
contribute  to  economy  in- the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and,  above  all,  in  giving  the  Nation  the 
means  of  defending/that  which  we  all 
hold  dear — what  vi4  call  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  This  Con¬ 
gress  will/nact  no  more  important  legis¬ 
lation  than  that  embodied  in  this  con¬ 
ference  report.  In  my  opinion,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  before  us  today  in  the 
gopd  shape  it  is  in  because  of  the  dili¬ 
gence  and  dedicated  and  very  able  work 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 


There  is  no  Member  of  this  body  who  en¬ 
joys  higher  respect  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  certainly  justified, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  job  he  has  done 
in  connection  with  this  extremely  com¬ 
plex  and  controversial  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  express  to  him  my  personal  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  long  hours  he  has  spent  in 
resolving  this  extremely  important  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  In  turn,  I  wish 
to  thank  him  for  his  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  the  bill.  They  were  numerous 
and  very  helpful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


READJUSTMENT  OF  RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS  OF  CERTAIN  INDI¬ 
VIDUALS  ON  EMERGENCY  OF¬ 
FICERS’  RETIRED  LIST 

[r.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent^ 
tives  to  Senate  bill  1732,  in  order  thajRl 
may  make  a  privileged  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate'the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <£.  1732) 
to  readjust  \quitably  the  Retirement 
benefits  of  certain  individuals  on  the 
emergency  officers’  retired/list,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  w 0re,  on  page  2, 
line  12,  strike  out  “such  grade”  and  insert 
“the  base  and  longevity  pay  which  any 
such  officer  receiveuwhile  serving  on 


active  duty  in  that* 
riod  September  9„ 


?radlk  during  the  pe- 
[940,  to^une  30,  1946”; 
on  page  2,  after Rine  15,  insert;: 

(c)  All  erroneous  payments  <k  emergency 
officers’  retirement  pay  made  aftaf  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1949/and  prior  to  the  effe&tive  date 
of  this  act/ to  any  individual  advanced  by 
virtue  of  file  authority  contained  in  tiiis  act 
on  the  bdsis  of  service  credits  certified  bV  the 
milita/y  department  concerned,  are  hereby 
vaulted. 

ind  on  page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  “(c)  ”>l 
id  insert  “(d) .” 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  House  to  Senate  bill  1732. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FISCAL  STRAITJACKET  AGAIN 
DOMINATES  DEFENSE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
as  soon  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  completed  his  statement,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
may  again  have  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 


fall  of  1958  will  see  a  repetition  of  last/ 
year’s  cash  crisis  in  the  Pentagon. 

This  can  only  mean  that  once  mjfre 
there  will  be  a  tightening  of  expendi¬ 
ture  ceilings:  and  cutbacks,  stre trouts, 
and  postponement  of  payments. 

There  are  two  sets  of  circumstances 
which  may  well  bring  this  ab/emt. 

First,  as  a  consequence  of  the  disas¬ 
trous  results  of  last  year/;  cash  crisis, 
the  Department  of  Defense  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  again  let  itself  Ret  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  going  througlyiialf  a  year  before 
specific  expenditur§/controls  are  inten¬ 
sified. 

The  DepartmRit  has  not  forgotten 
that  contractors’  expenditure  estimates 
were  about  16  percent  high  last  year. 
Nor  have  th£y  forgotten  that  this  caused 
the  cancellation  of  some  essential  pro¬ 
grams  wRich  might  otherwise  have  sur¬ 
vived. 

In  ofder  to  obtain  a  better  job  of  plan¬ 
ning  contractors  are  now  being  asked 
to/furnish  monthly  expenditure  esti¬ 
mates.  While  these  are  not  actually 
/called  ceilings,  they  have  the  same  net 
effect,  because  they  put  an  immediate 
damper  on  any  rising  defense  expendi¬ 
tures. 

This  action  can  only  make  defense 
contractors  fearful  of  the  consequences 
of  exceeding  their  estimates;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  will  bring  on  slowdown  tactics — 
in  effect,  the  opposite  of  efficient  man¬ 
agement. 

Thus,  we  see  once  more  the  practice  of 
placing  fiscal  considerations  ahead  of 
defense  requirements.  That  is  actually 
going  on  today,  despite  the  current  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  second  and  more  serious  reason 
why  cutbacks  may  be  expected  is  the 
fact  that  the  debt  ceiling  will  not  be 
high  enough,  at  $280  billion,  to  permit 
the  Government  to  finance  its  programs 
for  fiscal  1959  or  1960. 

Administration  fiscal  experts  have  al¬ 
ready  announced  that  the  Government 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  was  $2,- 
813,000,000;  and  it  is  universally  agreed 
the  deficit  will  be  considerably  greater 
.  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

iperts  predict  a  1959  deficit  of  be- 
tw>ien  8  and  15  billion  dollars.  A  re- 
portSissued  2  weeks  ago  by  the  Joint  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  on-Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Taxation  leans  toward  the  higher 
figure. 

As  clouds  continue  to  gather  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  oiNthe  world,  the  danger  in  this 
situation  hasSeven  broader  significance; 
especially  because  it  is  clear '  the  debt 
ceiling  in  the  second  half  of  1957  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  aaministration’s  curtail¬ 
ment  of  defense  programs. 

It  is  also  recognized,  that  these  curtail¬ 
ments  were  an  important  cause  for  the 
current  recession. 

In  coming  months,  wh>n  increases  in 
Government  expenditures Vould  stimu¬ 
late  economic  recovery,  the  current  debt 
ceiling  could  operate  to  chok\  off  these 
expenditures,  just  at  the  time  tl^ey  were 
most  needed. 

Although  the  administration  diS  ask 
for  a  temporary  debt  increase  duringSthe 
3  previous  years,  last  year  it  failed' 
make  such  a  request.  On  the  contrar 
the  debt  limit  was  used  as  an  excuse  for' 
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failin^to  provide  an  adequate  defense 
effort. 

Becaus\of  recent  world  developments, 
this  year  tne  administration  may  ask  for 
an  increase  in  the  debt  limit  prior  to  the 
recess  of  theVongress;  or  it  may  again 
wait  until  the\Congress  adjourns  and 
then  again  try,  fov  referring  to  the  debt 
ceiling,  to  blame  the  Congress  for  admin¬ 
istration  failure  to  o^rry  out  the  defense 
programs.  v 

Therefore,  at  this  time  the  adminis¬ 
tration  should  ask  the^Congress  to  in¬ 
crease  the  debt  limit  to  that  extent  re¬ 
quired  by  the  national  program. 

Moreover,  the  law  should  s^e  amended 
so  the  debt  limit  applies  to  the,  year-end 
situations,  rather  than  throughout  the 
year. 

Some  observers  believe  that  the  alhnin- 
istration  is  worried  primarily  abou\  in¬ 
flation  and  a  balanced  budget,  despite 
President  Eisenhower’s  assuring  last  Nc 
vember  14  that  we  “would  not  sacrifice's 
security  worshiping  a  balanced  budget.” 

Those  were  his  words,  not  mine. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear, 
however,  that  these  words  are  not  being 
turned  into  action. 

Since  the  President  gave  that  assur¬ 
ance,  let  us  look  at  the  record. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
thereupon  analyzed  by  the  President’s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  value 
of  the  dollar  has  decreased  some  2  per¬ 
cent  since  October  1957. 

Based  upon  the  1957  gross  national 
product  of  $440:3  billion,  this  would 
amount  to  a  decline  in  dollar  value  equal 
to  $8.8  billion. 

The  defense  supplemental  for  the 
fiscal  years  1958  and  1959  reflect,  in 
budgetary  terms,  the  reaction  of  this 
administration  to  the  growing  danger. 

These  two  supplementals — one  for  $1.3 
billion,  the  other  for  $1.6  billion — added 
together  amount  to  less  than  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  1957  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  States. 

There  we  have  the  picture:  A  2-per-, 
cent  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  a  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  increase 
in  defense  budget  requests. 

This  of  course  reveals  that  sino£  last 
October  there  has  actually  beejj  a  de¬ 
crease  in  our  defense  effortj/and  the 
accuracy  of  that  latter  statement  is 
nailed  down  by  the  fact  thjft,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  from 
October  1957  to  April  1J958,  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  decreased  /X  the  rate  of  3 
percent. 

Unless  there  Is  indecision  with  respect 
to  the  debt  ceil tag,  we  can  be  assured 
that  even  less  wall  be  done  in  the  future 
than  has  been/Qone  in  the  past. 

Last  yeajr  the  administration  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  $5  billion  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  was  enough  to  handle  an  an¬ 
ticipated  deficit  of  some  $1.5  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958. 

Sviously,  therefore,  it  is  important 
enow,  now,  while  the  Congress  is  in 
kssion,  how  much  of  an  increase  in  the 
'debt  limit  is  needed  to  handle  the  much 
greater  estimated  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959. 


Otherwise,  regardless  of  any  and  all 
assurances,  our  defense  effort  will  have 
to  be  curtailed. 

If  the  administration  does  not  make 
the  proper  request  now,  the  problem  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  debt  ceiling  can  only 
plague  and  endanger  us  later  on. 

With  the  world  situation  as  it  is,  the 
people  have  the  right  to  know  the  truth, 
so  they  can  demand  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  growing  danger. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN¬ 
ROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore :  — 
S.  2447.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  of  the  effects  of  insecticides, 
.herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other  pesticides, 


resources  following  application  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  and  to  provide  basic  data  on  the 
various  chemical  controls  so  that  forests, 
croplands,  wetlands,  rangelands  and/ other 
lands  ca\  be  sprayed  with  minimum  losses 
of  fish  anovwildlife;  and  / 

S.  2617.  Ala  act  to  amend  thy  Migratory 
Bird  Huntings  tamp  Act  of  t^/rch  16,  1934, 
as  amended. 
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bill  being  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  suppose  if  the  bill  is  measured  in  terms 
of  steps,  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  some¬ 
what  a  step  in  a  new  direction,  except 
that  it  is  not  the  right  direction;  it  is  a 
step  that  is  as  slippery  as  a  banana  peel. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  would  be  like  stepping  on  the  pro¬ 
verbial  banana  peel.  Without  going  into 
a  physiological  description  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  a  person  when  he  steps  on  a 
banana  peel,  even  though  the  step  might 
be  in  a  new  direction,  the  end  result  of 
the  step  would  generally  be  disastrous. 

The  proposed  legislation,  quite  frankly, 
is  a  patchwork  product  reflecting  the 
frustration  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  unable  to  reconcile  their  dif¬ 
ferences  with  a  stubborn  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  \  •  •} 

I  do  not  think  any  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  are  very  proud 
of  this  legislation,  even  those  who  sup¬ 
port  it.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  submission  to  what  is  virtually 


?on  fish  and  wildlife  for  the  purpose  of  , 

preventing  losses  of  those  invaluable  natural/  legislative  blackmail — giving  in  to  Secre- 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

-  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more 
effective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
*ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  who  has  a  statement  to 
make,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  « 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  my  remarks  appear  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  address  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  ap¬ 
pear  in  today’s  Record  following  Mr. 
Humphrey’s  speech.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  about  the 


tary  Benson,  under  the  fear  of  otherwise 
getting  nothing  at  all. 

Repeatedly  during  the  deliberations  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  the  present  Presiding  Officer, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  well  knows,  when 
amendments  were  offered  by  some  of  us, 
we  were  told  that  if  the  amendments 
were  adopted,  no  matter  how  meritorious 
they  might  be,  we  could  expect  the  bill 
to  be  vetoed.  In  fact,  in  some  instances 
when  amendments  were  offered  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  suggested  that  it  would  be  good 
to  offer  the  amendments  as  new  bills 
at  a  later  time.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
proposals  were  meritorious  and  sound, 
but  we  were  told  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  informed  the  commit¬ 
tee — and  his  representatives,  his  own 
technicians,  were  sitting  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  room — that  any  amendments  to  the 
bill  would  mean  that  the  bill  would  be 
vetoed. 

That  is  a  most  unusual  way  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  legislate.  I  believe  in  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  powers.  I  think  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  receive  advice  and 
consultation  from  the  Department;  but 
to  be  told,  time  after  time,  as  we  offered 
meritorious  proposals,  that  any  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  would  result  in  its  veto 
is,  to  my  mind,  unwarranted  interference 
by  the  executive  branch  in  the  activities 
of  the  legislative  branch. 

Even  in  the  debate  thus  far,  we  have 
heard  the  proponents  of  the  bill  say  that 
if  any  amendments  are  made  to  the  bill, 
other  than  those  which  the  administra¬ 
tion  wants,  such  as  the  wool  amendment, 
the  bill  will  be  vetoed.  This  was  told 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
as  he  attempted  to  amend  the  feed  grain 
section  of  the  bill  with  nothing  more 
than  an  alternative  proposal  containing 
no  mandatory  provision  at  all. 

It  is  no  secret  that  for  more  than 
10  days  there  has  been  a  conscientious 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  Senators  to 
reach  areas  of  agreement  on  proposed 
amendments  which  would  improve  the  j 
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bill.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  has  suggested  to  some 
of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that  we 
should  attempt  to  find  areas  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  amendments  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  use  to  expedite  action  on 
the  bill.  I  have  sat  in  conferences  seek¬ 
ing  that  very  objective.  Those  confer¬ 
ences  have  ended  in  utter  futility,  simply 
because  in  each  and  every  instance  the 
word  came  back  that  any  amendments 
to  the  bill  which  were  not  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  veto  of  the  bill. 

Today  there  are  in  Washington  many 
representatives  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducing  States,  particularly  the  States 
where  cotton  is  a  major  crop,  urging 
that  the  Senate  pass  the  bill  as  it  is, 
even  though  it  is  known  that  the  bill 
is  not  adequate.  They  are  urging  that 
no  amendments  be  adopted,  because  if 
amendments  are  adopted,  so  those  lead¬ 
ers  or  representatives  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  say,  the  bill  will  be  vetoed. 

I  can  plainly  understand  why  my 
friends  from  the  States  in  which  cotton 
and  rice  are  produced  do  not  want  to 
have  the  bill  tampered  with  in  any  way. 
I  want  my  friends  and  my  colleagues 
from  those  States  to  know  that  I  am 
ever  mindful  of  their  problems. 

No  better  presentation  of  the  problem 
of  the  producers  of  cotton  was  made  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  than  was  made  by  the  present 
Presiding  Officer,  the  distinguished  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Georgia  LMr.  Tal- 
madge].  He  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
farmers  of  his  State  with  logic,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  persuasiveness.  Adjust¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  bill  because  of 
the  very  effective  persuasion  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  add 
to  the  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  by  saying  that  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  excellent  presentation 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  behalf  of  the  cotton 
farmers  of  his  State.  He  made  a  re¬ 
markable  fight.  It  was  a  fight  which 
improved  the  bill,  as  it  would  not  have 
been  improved  had  it  been  dictated  com¬ 
pletely  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  made 
a  great  fight. 

I  may  also  say  that  I  was  disappointed 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  did  not  get 
what  he  asked  for  to  begin  with.  In¬ 
stead,  he  had  to  compromise.  But  I 
think  he  made  a  great  fight  and  a  tre¬ 
mendously  persuasive  fight  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  his  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly  that  is 
also  my  recollection.  I  only  wish  that 
I  could  have  been  as  persuasive  as 
was  he. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Furthermore,  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  was  very  happy  to 
support  the  Senator  from  Georgia  100 
percent  in  the  committee,  in  regard  to 
the  cotton  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  pointed  out  that,  as  we 
developed  the  bill  in  the  committee — and 


we  worked  with  perserverance  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  details,  and  we  held  long 
hearings,  at  which  we  listened  to  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  every  commodity  group 
in  the  agricultural  economy — suggested 
provisions  which  modified,  or  even  im¬ 
proved  the  bill  somewhat,  I  believe, 
were  incorporated  in  it.  For  example, 

I  point  to  the  provisions  for  price  floors, 
such  as  $4  for  rice,  30  cents  for  cotton, 
60  percent  of  parity  for  the  secondary 
feed  grains — oats,  barley,  and  rye — and 
$1.10  for  corn.  All  those  changes  were 
made  during  the  committee’s  delibera¬ 
tions;  and  I  believe  those  amendments 
or  changes  improve  the  bill. 

But  I  still  say  that  whenever  we  pro¬ 
posed,  in  regard  to  dairying,  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  have  done  very  lit¬ 
tle — it  would  merely  have  restored  what 
was  provided  for  last  year — or  whenever 
we  proposed,  in  regard  to  feed  grains, 
an  amendment  which  would  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  farmers  to  have  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  as  between  a  production-control 
program  and  unlimited  planting,  with¬ 
out  control — in  other  words,  whenever 
a  proposal  was  made,  not  for  compul¬ 
sion,  but  merely  to  allow  a  choice — we 
were  told  that  if  such  an  amendment 
were  added  to  the  bill,  the  bill  would 
be  vetoed. 

So  now  the  Senate  has  before  it  a 
bill  which  provides  for  the  very  mini¬ 
mum  that  is  needed  by  the  producers, 
of  some  of  the  agricultural  commodities. 

Therefore,  I  had  to  say  in  all  serious¬ 
ness,  and  most  respectfully,  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
IMr.  Ellender],  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  and  with  whom  I  have 
been  pleased  to  work — and  I  have  tried 
to  be  a  helpful  and  a  faithful  member 
of  the  committee  “the  trouble  with  this 
bill  is  that  the  farmers  in  northern  Min¬ 
nesota  simply  have  a  hard  time  raising 
cotton  and  rice.” 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  become  a 
United  States  Senator  in  order  to  drive 
an  economic  dagger  into  the  backs  of 
the  farmers  of  Minnesota. 

Therefore, '  when  the  feed-grains 
amendment  was  added  to  the  bill,  then — 
as  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  LMr.  TalmadgeI  knows — I 
made  up  my  mind  that  there  would  be 
a  scrap. 

If  our  friends  who  represent  the  areas 
in  which  cotton  is  produced  and  our 
friends  who  represent  the  areas  in  which 
rice  is  produced  are  satisfied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  pertain  to 
cotton  and  to  rice,  that  is  one  thing. 
However,  the  farmers  in  Minnesota  do 
not  produce  those  crops.  I  regret  that 
the  principle  of  parity  as  it  relates  to 
those  crops,  has  been  forsaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  am  I  to  tell 
farmers  in  Louisiana  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  who  produce  cotton  the  kind  of  cot¬ 
ton  program  they  should  have.  I  may 
have  some  economic  views  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  think  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  that  area  have  a  fairly  good, 
basic  idea  regarding  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  needed  for  the  production  of  that 
commodity.  So  we  have  gone  along; 
we  have  tried  our  best  to  accommodate 
ourselves  tcTthe  needs  of  the  farmers  in 
those  particular  areas. 


July  21*  < 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  the  great  Midwest,  g 
which  is  the  breadbasket  of  America, 
large  quantities  of  com,  grain  sorghums, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  flax,  and  soybeans  are 
produced.  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
ready  to  vote  for  proposed  legislation 
which'  in  my  honest,  sincere  judgment 
would  mean  economic  trouble  for  the 
agricultural-commodity  producers  of  the 
Midwest,  and  also  for  the  merchants 
whose  living  is  dependent  upon  them, 
and  also  for  the  wholesalers  and  the 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  President,  vast  quantities  of  oats 
are  produced  in  Minnesota.  Dodge 
County,  Minn.,  is  the  largest  oats-pro- 
ducing  county  in  the  Nation.  Dodge 
County  is  the  home  county  of  Kasson, 
Minn. 

Mi-.  President,  do  remember  of  hear¬ 
ing  of  Kasson,  Minn.?  Do  you  re¬ 
member  that  in  1952,  Dwight  Eisenhow¬ 
er  and  Adlai  Stevenson  made  speeches 
there?  But,  Mr.  President,  in  1952  nei¬ 
ther  one  of  them  promised  that  the 
price  of  oats  would  be  less  than  the  av¬ 
erage  market  price  for  the  last  3  years. 

I  know  more  people  in  Kasson,  Minn., 
than  I  know  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  , 

and  I  know  the  farmers  of  Dodge  Coun-  ( 
ty.  It  is  a  wonderful  agricultural  coun¬ 
ty;  and  at  Kasson,  both  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  candidates  for  the  presidency  lifted 
their  eyes  to  the  heavens  and,  invoking 
the  name  of  Divine  Providence,  pledged 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation — and  the 
pledge  was  made  in  the  course  of  a  na¬ 
tionwide  radio  and  television  program 
broadcast  from  Kasson — that  they  fa¬ 
vored  100  percent  of  parity;  and  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  White  House 
said  that  he  favored  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  prices  supports  and  100  percent  of 
parity  in  the  market  place. 

But  now  we  are  confronted  with  a  bill 
which,  in  effect,  would  say  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  producers  of  my 
State,  who  have  been  receiving  61  cents 
a  bushel,  and  sometimes  less  than  that, 
for  the  oats  they  produce — in  fact,  dur-  • 
ing  the  last  3  years,  the  prices  they  have 
received  have  been  the  lowest  in  a  dec¬ 
ade — “You  will  have,  as  a  price  support,  j 
10  percent  less  than  the  average  price  ‘ 
you  have  received  for  these  commodities 
during  the  last  3  years,  even  though  the 
prices  in  the  last  3  years  have  been  the 
lowest  prices  you  have  received  during 
the  last  decade.” 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  when  we 
examine  the  speeches  made  by  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates,  or  others  who  ran  for 
office,  we  do  not  find  that  even  of  of  those 
political  office  seekers  or  office  holders 
ever  said,  either  in  1952  or  in  1956,  -when 
they  were  seeking  votes,  that  they  would 
“stick”  the  farmer  with  10  percent  less 
than  the  average  price  for  the  last  3 
years,  which  have  been  the  worst  years 
the  farmer  has  had  in  more  than  a 
decade.  However,  that  is  exactly  what 
the  bill  provides. 

In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul-  - 
ture  and  Forestry,  I  said  to  my  colleagues, 
“If  you  want  to  ‘mess  around’  with  cot¬ 
ton  and  rice  because  they  are  produced 
in  the  areas  you  represent,  that  is  your 
privilege.  But  do  not  try  to  tell  the 
farmers  of  my  State  that  they  are  not 
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entitled  to  a  better  ‘shake’  than  the  one 
this  bill  provides.” 

One  way  by  which  the  rice  producers 
and  the  cotton  producers  can  have  some 
agricultural  legislation  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  is  to  eliminate  from  the  bill  the 
present  feed-grains  section. 

In  fact,  better  yet,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  permit  any  farm¬ 
ers  who  may  wish  to  operate  under  that 
section  of  the  bill,  if  that  is  really  their 
desire,  to  go  right  ahead  and  do  so. 

But  I  believe  that  farmers  who  believe 
in  crop  controls  and  production  con¬ 
trols  should  have  an  option.  So  we  are 
going  to  submit,  here  in  the  Senate — as 
I  submitted  in  the  committee —  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  will  give  farmers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  a  chance  with  a  produc¬ 
tion-control  program  which  will  provide 
higher  price  support,  and  will  result  in 
removing  from  production  20  percent  of 
his  acreage,  and  will  make  it  subject  to 
cross-compliance,  and  will  place  it  in  the 
conservation  reserve  for  3  years.  That 
is  the  way  to  reduce  the  production  of 
feed  grains;  and  any  farmer  willing  to 
do  that  would  be  entitled,  under  our 
proposal,  to  receive  85  percent  of  parity 
for  corn ;  and  in  the  case  of  other  crops, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  parity  equivalent  and  the 
feed  value  of  corn. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  offered  a  good, 
\  honorable  choice.  But  what  was  the 
response?  Instead,  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  were  confronted  with  a  proposal 
which  was  advanced  as  a  panacea  for 
the  feed-grain  producers,  although  in  my 
opinion  it  would  be  only  a  kind  of  quack 
remedy  which  would  lead  to  further  com¬ 
plications. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  is  making  a  great 
speech  and  a  basically  conservative 
speech.  It  is  a  speech  in  favor  of  the 
family  farm  and  in  behalf  of  attempting 
to  preserve  for  the  family  farmer  as 
much  economic  security  as  can  be  pre¬ 
served.  .  ✓ 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  an  article, 
which  was  published  today  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  which  reads  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  charged 
today  that  unnamed  leftwing  elements 
within  the  Democratic  Party  are  trying  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  farm  legislation  this 
year  by  attaching  unsatisfactory  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  article  then  states  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  also  said  that  the 
bill  moves  in  the  right  direction. 

The  article  also  states  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  would  like  very 
much  to  have  added  to  the  bill  an 
amendment  which  would  substitute 
slightly  lower  minimum  supports  for 
rice  and  cotton — slightly  lower,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Imagine  that. 
Will  the  Senator  repeat  that  so  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  will  be  sure  to  hear 
what  the  Secretary  has  in  mind  for  us? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Secretary  has 
protested  the  amendments  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  or  submitted.  The  article  reads: 

The  Secretary  said  the  administration 
would  like  very  much  to  add  one  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  bill.  This  would  sub¬ 
stitute  slightly  lower  minimum  supports  for 
rice  and  cottton.  And  he  said  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  suggesting  that  the  minimum 
supports  voted  be  limited  to  a  2-year  period, 
when  Congress  could  take  another  look  at 
the  question. 

I  am  used  to  being  called  names.  We 
like  our  politics  rough  and  ready  in 
Wisconsin.  But  it  does  not  dignify  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  calling  Senators  who  stand  up  and 
fight  for  their  convictions  leftwing  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Democratic  Party.  We  are 
in  pretty  good  company,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article 
from  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  Let  me 
read  a  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  the  Senator 
does  so,  if  he  will  yield,  I  may  say  we 
really  appreciate  the  personal  attention 
which  the  Secretary  gives  our  fine  pro¬ 
ducers  in  Minnesota,  our  good  folk  of 
religious  faith,  people  of  Nordic,  Teu¬ 
tonic,  and  Scandinavian  stock,  whom 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  likes  to 
abuse  by  calling  them  socialistic  and 
leftwingers.  The  Secretary  does  not 
know  his  right  hand  from  his  left  hand, 
so  he  certainly  does  not  know  what  he 
is  saying  when  he  uses  such  epithets. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  read  from 
an  article  appearing  in  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  : 

Wearing  a  big  smile  and  an  Ike  button, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  got  off  an 
airplane  in  the  Twin  Cities  today  and  de¬ 
clared  he  wants  to  get  the  Government  out 
of  the  grain  business  and  every  other  kind 
of  business  suitable  to  private  enterprise  as 
fast  as  possible. 

The  article  states,  a  little  further  on: 

The  socialistic  tag  is,  howevere,  one  he  has 
pinned  on  leaders  of  Northwest  grain  co-ops 
who  have  fought  him  and  the  Minneapolis 
Grain  Exchange  on  issues  of  higher  and 
firmer  Federal  price  supports. 

Let  me  also  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  the  fact 
that  on  July  10  of  this  year  I  put  into  the 
Record  a  statement  from  the  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference.  No  one 
can  accuse  it  of  being  communistic  or 
socialistic  or  a  leftwing  group. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  means 
no  one  should. 

Mi-.  PROXMIRE.  No  one  should  who 
understands  the  background  of  the  group 
Let  me  read  from  the  policy  statement 
adopted  on  June  18  of  this  year  by  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference: 

We  recommend  that  Congress  consider 
limited  direct  payments  to  assist  farmers 
in  making  necessary  readjustments  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing.  These  payments 
should  be  limited  in  three  ways:  (a)  There 
should  be  a  limit  to  the  amount  payable 
to  any  recipient,  lest  our  Government  should 
subsidize  an  already  large  and  profitable 
farm  enterprise,  (b)  The  time  during  which 
governmental  assistance  will  be  given  should 
be  limited  to  that  period  in  which  th^  de¬ 
sired  readjustments  of  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  can  be  made.  Subsidizing  the  over¬ 
production  of  a  particular  commodity  for 
many  years  is  indefensible,  (c)  Payments 
should  be  made  only  to  those  whp  abide  by 


production  and  marketing  quotas,  whenever 
they  exist,  and  who  observe  stipulated  soil- 
conservation  practices. 

These  are  exactly  the  safeguards  the 
Senators  from  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  have  been  urging — safeguards 
for  the  taxpayers;  conservative  meas¬ 
ures,  not  leftwing  or  extreme  radical  pro¬ 
posals,  but  measures  wliich  would  help 
preserve  our  family  farms  and  do  it  in 
a  fiscally  responsible  way. 

I  am  shocked  and  unhappy  to  read  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  resorting 
to  this  kind  of  smear  technique.  I  can¬ 
not  say  I  am  depressed.  I  am  flattered 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
abuses  me,  whether  by  name  or  other¬ 
wise,  but  it  demonstrates  the  feelings  he 
has. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  the 
Secretary  meant  us  in  particular.  He 
does  not  mention  us  by  name  .  He  talks 
about  a  certain  kind  of  element.  Of 
course,  the  description  does  not  fit  me. 
Since  it  does  not  apply  to  me  personally, 
I  shall  have  to  pass  it  on  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  let 
them  see  whether  or  not  it  fits  them.  I 
doubt  if  it  does. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could 
send  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference  program  to  the  Secretary 
and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  about  it. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  opposes 
production  payments,  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference 
sponsors  or  recommends.  We  tried  to 
get  cutoffs  on  price  supports.  The  De¬ 
partment  did  not  support  it,  even  though 
the  President  announced  he  was  in  favor 
of  it. 

One  advantage  of  this  administration 
is  that  the  President  may  be  for  some¬ 
thing,  but  it  does  not  have  much  influ¬ 
ence  on  officials  in  his  administration. 
The  President  was  for  a  summit  con¬ 
ference.  The  Department  of  State  said 
we  should  not  participate  in  one.  It  is 
somehow  hard  to  get  messages  over  in 
this  administration.  There  is  something 
wrong  in  the  switchboard  at  1600  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue. 

I  remember  when  the  President  sup¬ 
ported  the  whole  idea,  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  price  support  payments  to 
any  one  farm.  I  supported  it.  I  offered 
an  amendment  in  favor  of  that  propo¬ 
sition.  When  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was  said 
such  a  proposal  would  not  work.  Sup¬ 
port  of  it  was  announced  only  for  pub¬ 
licity  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  two  shows  go¬ 
ing  on  all  the  time.  In  one  show  Eisen¬ 
hower  smiles  and  says  nice  things.  Then 
we  have  another  show  going  on  where 
other  officials  really  go  to  work  on  these 
projects  and  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  them — and  I  mean  “finishing” 
touches. 

I  think  the  Record  ought  to  be  clear 
tonight  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  seen  fit  to  claim  that  the  leftists 
block  the  farm  measure.  If  we  can  block 
the  farm  measure,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
be  called  leftists.  I  think  we  can  be 
called  protectors  of  the  public  interest 
and  the  Public  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
says  the  bill  now  pending  moves,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  right  direction.  What  he 
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means  is  that  it  moves  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  “to  the  hole.”  He  just  got  that 
sentence  mixed  up.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
one  can  be  moving  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  but  he  can  also  fall  into  one  of 
the  holes.  That  is  what  is  happening  in 
the  case  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  very  real  problems  exist 
for  cotton  and  rice.  Members  of  our 
committee  have  been  anxious  to  provide 
corrective  legislation.  All  of  us  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  so.  Yet  Secretary  Benson  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  he  will 
only  let  protective  legislation  for  cotton 
and  rice  become  law  at  a  price — the  price 
of  slipping  into  the  legislation  an  in¬ 
direct  way  of  achieving  his  objective  of 
eventually  doing  away  with  our  historic 
farm  programs. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  the  direct 
result  of  this  administration’s  use  of  its 
veto  power  to  thwart  the  will — and  the 
judgment — of  the  majority  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch. 

Ever  since  this  administration  came 
into  power,  there  have  been  sharp  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  between  the  legisla¬ 
tive  and  executive  branches  over  agri¬ 
cultural  policy. 

Such  differences  became  more  pro¬ 
nounced  when  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  entrusted  control  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  the  Democratic  Party  while 
the  Republican  Party  still  controlled  the 
executive  branch. 

Under  our  constitutional  system,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  establish  legislative  policy, 
and  of  the  executive  branch  to  carry  out 
such  policies. 

Yet  the  veto  power  resting  in  the 
President  gives  the  executive  branch  the 
power,  when  it  decides  to  use  it,  to  com¬ 
pletely  repudiate  the  majority  will  of 
the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Senate  passed  Joint  Resolution  152, 
which  proposed  to  maintain  for  this  crop 
year  the  same  price  support  levels  and 
the  same  acreage  levels  which  were  in 
effect  the  previous  year.  The  previous 
year’s  program  was  the  administration’s 
program.  We  said  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  continue  it  for  another  year.  It 
was  an  election  yeai*,  and  it  was  a  bad 
time  to  legislate  on  farm  policy. 
Secondly,  as  to  certain  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  a  greater  trial  was  needed  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  ascertain  how  they  were 
working.  But,  no,  the  administration 
decided  it  simply  had  to  tamper  with  the 
program  a  little  more.  It  had  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  support  levels  and  reduce 
acreage,  so  the  President  vetoed  our 
resolution. 

It  was  my  hope,  when  the  resolution 
was  passed,  that  two  things  would  take 
place.  First,  it  was  my  hope  that  the 
resolution  would  give  us  at  least  a  hold¬ 
ing  action  for  this  year,  so  that  when  the 
next  Congress  came  into  session,  after 
another  congressional  election,  we  could 
get  an  expression  of  what  the  people 
wanted  in  terms  of  agricultural  policy. 
My  second  hope  was  that  the  resolution 
would  give  us  time  to  develop  long  range 
agricultural  policy.  Both  of  those  hopes 
were  crushed.  We  see  today  the  ad¬ 
ministration  forcing  its  will,  because  of 
the  plight  of  some  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers. 


The  administration  says,  “All  right; 
we  will  give  you  more  cotton  acreage. 
We  will  even  sponsor  that;  but  the  price 
is  to  do  away  with  the  parity  concept  in 
agricultural  legislation.  We  will  give 
you  more  rice  acreage,  but  the  price  is 
to  do  away  with  the  parity  concept. 
And  later  on,  3  years  from  now,  there 
will  be  lower  prices.” 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to 
feed  grains,  with  the  exception  of  what 
are  called  secondary  grains,  as  to  which 
a  minimum  floor  of  60  percent  of  parity 
was  provided  by  a  committee  amend¬ 
ment.  I  want  the  Record  to  be  clear. 
The  administration  does  not  want  that 
amendment.  The  administration  wants 
lower  price  supports  and  does  not  want 
any  floor.  As  the  Secretary  said,  the 
pending  legislation  moves  in  the  right 
direction,  on  the  whole.  What  he 
meant  was,  “in  the  hole.”  He  does  not 
want  any  floor. 

Though  my  colleagues  know  this  al¬ 
ready,  I  want  them  to  understand 
clearly  that,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  take  care  only  of  cotton 
and  rice  and  leave  other  commodities 
out.  But  the  administration  also  ex¬ 
acted  another  price.  The  administra¬ 
tion  says,  “We  will  help  you  with  cotton 
acreage  and  allow  up  to  40  percent  more 
cultivation,”  although  only  a  year  ago 
there  was  complaint  about  surplus  cot¬ 
ton.  The  administration  also  says,  “We 
will  help  you  with  rice  acreage  and  give 
you  a  great  deal  more.  We  will  even 
permit  some  minimum  floors.  But  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  price- 
suppoi-t  program  on  corn,  so  we  would 
like  to  take  a  good  whack  at  that.”  That 
is  what  the  administration  says.  It  is 
not  going  to  do  a  merciful  killing;  that 
is,  do  it  all  at  once.  It  is  going  to  tease 
it  to  death,  with  a  little  clip  here  and 
a  little  clip  there. 

So  corn  for  the  first  time  since  1933, 
Mr.  President,  is  no  longer  to  be  a  basic 
crop:  What  is  more  basic  in  agricul¬ 
ture  today  than  corn?  Corn  is  to  be  de¬ 
nied  the  status  of  a  basic  commodity. 
No  longer  will  there  be  a  parity  concept 
relating  to  corn,  which  is  the  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  of  America.  No; 
corn  is  to  be  treated  like  some  sort  of 
ragweed;  but  for  a  little  while,  because 
the  committee  members  insisted — and  I 
was  one  of  them  who  did — we  are  going 
to  have  a  minimum  price  on  corn  of 
$1.10.  That  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
there  is  a  relationship  to  dollar  value. 
Senators  should  not  misunderstand  the 
situation.  As  the  dollar  loses  purchasing 
power,  which  it  has  continued  to  do  each 
year  because  of  inflation,  there  will  be 
no  adjustment  upward  in  price.  The 
minimum  price  will  still  be  $1.10  for 
corn.  If  there  were  a  parity  price-sup¬ 
port  level  the  minimum  would  come  up 
as  the  purchasing  power  went  down  be¬ 
cause  of  inflation. 

I  want  to  forewarn  my  colleagues.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  campaign  this  year, 
and  I  am  going  to  be  in  it.  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  some  good  farm  audiences.  I 
talked  to  many  such  audiences  in  the 
last  campaign.  I  am  receiving  invita¬ 
tions,  as  other  Senators  are,  by  the 
dozen,  to  talk  to  farm  audiences.  Those 
invitations  come  not  only  from  my  State, 
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but  from  State  after  State.  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  some  of  those  audiences.  We 
are  going  to  have  it  out  as  to  whether 
the  farmers  think  they  are  entitled  to 
parity  or  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
less  than  parity,  10  percent  less  than  the 
lowest  prices  they  have  had  in  the  past 
10  years.  That  is  what  the  farmers  will 
get  under  the  bill  presently  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  will  get  10 
percent  less  every  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  They  will  get,  every  year,  10  per¬ 
cent  less  than  the  average  of  the  last  3 
years’  prices.  The  last  3  years’  prices  in 
the  past  decade  have  been  the  lowest  3 
years  the  farmers  have  had. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  American 
people.  I  do  not  think  they  expect  to 
have  special  privileges,  but  they  would 
like  to  have  reasonably  equal  treatment. 
When  we  talk  to  farm  audiences  we  will 
say,  “Do  you  remember  1952?  I  think 
oats  were  selling  at  about  80  cents  a 
bushel,  and  now  oats  are  down  to  around 
60  cents  a  bushel.  In  the  past  3  years, 
oats  have  been  off  about  15  cents  a 
bushel  from  the  price  in  1952  and  1953.” 
Do  not  Senators  think  the  farmers  will  J 
be  interested,  when  they  are  told  that 
the  program  which  was  supported  by  the 
administration  and  passed  by  Congress 
is  a  program  in  which  the  oats  farmer 
will  get  a  price  equal  to  the  average 
price  of  the  3  worst  years  he  has  had 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II?  He  will 
get  the  average  price  of  the  3  worst 
years.  Then  he  will  get  10  percent  less 
than  that,  and  each  year  he  will  get  10 
percent  less  than  the  worst  he  had  the 
previous  year. 

I  want  to  work  on  that  talk.  I  am 
going  to  make  it  a  good  talk. 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  that  such 
a  situation  could  lead  only  to  a  stalemate 
in  which  farm  people  are  the  unwilling 
victims,  most  of  us  interested  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  majority  party  in  Congress 
have  seriously  endeavored  to  find  reason¬ 
able  compromises  which  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  accept — knowing  from  the- 
start  that  we  would  have  to  yield  con¬ 
siderably  in  many  of  our  viewpoints,  but 
hoping  to  find  a  similar  reasonableness 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Unfortunately,  all  such  efforts  have 
been  rebuffed.  All  the  yielding  had  to 
be  from  the  legislative  branch. 

A  good  example  is  the  farm  price  and 
acreage  freeze  enacted  earlier  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House — only  to  be 
vetoed  by  the  President,  is  bowing  to 
Secretary  Benson’s  wishes. 

When  it  became  apparent  early  this 
year  that  at  least  some  of  agriculture’s 
most  urgent  problems  had  to  be  met, 
whether  we  were  able  to  agree  or  not  on 
future  long-range  policy,  some  of  us 
sought  to  explore  the  very  simplest  way 
of  clearing  the  atmosphere  of  farm-pol¬ 
icy  conflict. 

We  merely  asked  to  preserve  the 
status  quo.  We  did  not  seek  fundamen¬ 
tal  changes  in  farm  policy.  We  did  not 
even  ask  that  farm-income  protection 
be  improved,  as  urgently  as  it  was 
needed.  We  only  asked  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  accept  our  appeal  to  hold  the 
line — to  keep  prices  from  being  pushed 
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down  yet  further,  and  to  keep  acreage 
from  being  pushed  down  still  further  on 
cotton  and  rice. 

If  that  temporary  freeze  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  the  door  would  have  been  opened 
for  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
to  work  closer  together  in  tackling  at 
least  some  of  the  individual  commodity 
problems — and  we  might  well  have  been 
able  to  produce  some  constructive  farm 
policy  changes  in  such  a  cooperative 
spirit. 

But  the  door  was  slammed  in  our 
faces.  The  price-freeze  resolution  was 
vetoed. 

And  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Congress  lacked,  by  a  mere  handful, 
enough  votes  to  reach  the  two-thirds  re¬ 
quired  to  override  the  veto,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  Agriculture  became  emboldened 
enough  to  renew  insisting  that  things 
be  done  his  way  or  not  at  all. 

I  regret  and  deplore  such  an  arrogant 
attitude  on  the  part  of  any  nonelected 
governmental  official — placing  himself 
above  the  combined  vision  of  our  legis¬ 
lative  processes. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  most  Cabinet 
members  of  either  political  persuasion, 
finding  themselves  lacking  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  majority  of  the  Congress, 
would  do  either  of  two  things : 

First.  Get  out,  and  give  someone  else 
a  chance  to  see  if  ways  could  not  be 
found  to  achieve  something  for  the  farm 
families  he  is  supposed  to  represent;  or 

Second.  Go  to  work  at  trying  to  rec¬ 
oncile  his  differences  with  Congress,  in 
the  hope  of  regaining  the  confidence  that 
is  now  lacking. 

Secretary  Benson  did  neither. 

Secretary  Benson  was  given  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  no  confidence  earlier  in  this 
session.  Yet,  instead  of  getting  out  or 
trying  to  reconcile  his  differences  and 
win  back  majority  support.  Secretary 
Benson  arrogantly  seized  upon  the  threat 
of  Presidential  veto  as  a  new  weapon  to 
try  and  force  his  will  upon  the  Congress. 

Rather  than  showing  real  concern 
about  cotton-  and  rice-acreage  problems, 
he  seized  upon  them  to«  use  as  a  tool  to 
gain  other  objectives  which  Congress  has 
otherwise  declined  to  accept. 

Just  as  Secretary  Benson  has  repeat¬ 
edly  ih  the  past  endeavored  to  play  one 
group  of  commodity  producers  against 
another,  to  the  detriment  of  all  agricul¬ 
ture,  he  once  again  has  used  his  divide- 
and-conquer  tactics  to  try  to  force  a  fun¬ 
damental  change  in  farm  policy  through 
this  Congress  as  the  price  for  averting 
further  cuts  in  cotton  and  rice  acreage. 

Some  have  reluctantly  bowed  to  this 
threat. 

Others  of  us  refuse  to  do  so,  because 
we  believe  reasonable  ways  can  be  found 
to  meet  the  immediate  problems  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  rice  without  yielding  to  any 
blackmail  price. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  a  portion  of 
the  minority  report  on  this  legislation, 
which  reads : 

As  much  as  we  recognize  the  need  for  cor¬ 
rective  action  on  cotton-  and  rice-acreage 
allotments,  we  cannot  concur  in  blindly  ac¬ 
cepting  the  dictates  of  any  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  to  what  can  be  in  a  bill,  or 
what  cannot  be. 

We  welcome  the  Secretary’s  recommenda¬ 
tions.  We  have  always  given  them  serious 


study.  But  we  are  not  ready  to  delegate  to 
him  our  legislative  powers  and  our  legisla¬ 
tive  responsibility. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  committee  really  believes  this  bill  is 
satisfactory  legislation.  We  think  the  cotton 
section  could  have  been  better.  We  think 
that  the  rice  section  could  have  been  better. 

We  think,  too,  that  a  majority  of  the 
committee  stands  ready  to  support  and  re¬ 
port  more  effective  legislation  for  corn  and 
feed  grain  producers,  for  wheat  growers,  and 
for  dairy  farmers — except  for  the  constantly 
repeated  threat  of  a  veto,  and  the  fear  that 
even  the  compromise  cotton  and  rice  pro- 
. visions  would  be  rejected  if  the  committee 
took  any  action  on  these  other  commodities 
of  which  the  Secretary  did  not  approve. 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  abandoning  our 
legislative  responsibilities  and  permitting 
such  usurpation  of  legislative  power  by  the 
executive  branch. 

We  are  unwilling,  in  the  face  of  the  serious 
plight  of  farm  families,  to  support  legisla¬ 
tion  for  corn  and  feed  grains,  for  example, 
which  offers  no  corrective  cures  but  instead 
merely  reduces  what  meager  income  protec¬ 
tion  these  farmers  already  have. 

The  test  that  was  applied  to  alternative 
proposals  in  the  Senate  committee’s  decision 
was  not  whether  it  was  good  for  the  farmer: 
the  test  became  whether  or  not  the  proposal 
would  be  accepted  by  Secretary  Benson.  We 
submit  that  the  veto  power  rests  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  should  not  be  delegated  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  used  by  him  to  con¬ 
trol  drafting  of  legislation  in  our  committee. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  quotation  from 
the  minority  report. 

It  summarizes  our  attitude  toward  this 
pending  bill.  It  raises  a  serious  question 
of  the  proper  relationships  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our 
Government,  under  our  Constitution. 

If  we  bow  now,  we  are  merely  proving 
that  Secretary  Benson’s  arrogance  is  well  - 
founded  in  deciding  there  is  no  need  to 
heed  at  all  the  views  of  the  Congress ;  we 
may  well  find  that  same  arrogance 
spreading  still  further  in  a  lame  duck  ad¬ 
ministration  no  longer  too  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  American 
people. 

For  that  reason  many  of  us  feel  that 
we  must  make  a  stand,  for  what  we  feel 
is  right  and  just — whether  Secretary 
Benson  approves  or  not. 

Our  purpose  is  not  just  to  block  this 
bill,  nor  just  to  invite  another  veto  for 
political  propaganda  purposes. 

Our  purpose  is  to  preserve  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  while  still  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  urgent  problems  of  cot¬ 
ton,  rice,  corn,  and  feed  grain,  and  dairy 
producers  in  a  moderate  form  that  could 
and  should  be  accepted  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  without  a  veto  if  it  is  willing  to 
meet  us  even  part  way  in  reasonableness. 

Rather  than  just  destroy  this  bill  or 
even  defeat  it,  those  of  us  opposed  to  it 
hope  to  rewrite  it  through  a  series  of 
amendments  designed  to  make  it  more 
acceptable  to  all. 

I  hope  those  supporting  this  bill,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  concern  for  cotton  and 
rice,  will  seriously  consider  these  amend¬ 
ments,  and  consider  the  spirit  and  at¬ 
titude  in  which  they  are  being  offered. 

They  are  being  offered  in  the  hope  of 
making  the  bill  acceptable,  not  only  to 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate,  but  to  the 
House  as  well. 

Spokesmen  for  the  agricultural  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  other  body  have  already 


indicated  the  bill  in  its  present  form  is 
wholly  unacceptable. 

Chairman  Cooley  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  has  declared  publicly 
that  he  does  not  believe  we  can  enact 
any  farm  legislation  this  session,  in  view 
of  the  attitude  of  the  administration. 

Congressman  Johnson  of  Wisconsin, 
member  of  the  House  committee,  strong¬ 
ly  attacked  the  present  version  of  the 
Senate  bill  in  a  statement  on  page  11958 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  July  8 
entiled.  “Shall  We  Cut  the  Farmers  In¬ 
come  in  Half?’’ 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  that 
statement.  Representative  Poage,  of 
Texas,  ranking  Democrat  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  has  indicated  his 
concurrence  in  Representative  John¬ 
son’s  views. 

These  are  facts  of  life  that  confront 
this  legislation. 

I  repeat  to  my  friends  from  cotton 
and  rice  producing  States:  simply  yield¬ 
ing  now  to  Secretary  Benson  by  no 
means  assures  you  this  legislation  will 
ever  become  law.  Our  task,  rather  than 
just  please  Secretary  Benson,  is  to  seek 
minimum,  moderate,  solutions  accept¬ 
able  to  ourselves,  acceptable  to  the 
House,  acceptable  to  the  farm  people  in 
whose  behalf  we  are  acting,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  acceptable  to  the  President. 
Let  us  keep  our  perspective  in  proper 
order. 

It  would  be  a  deception  to  mislead  cot¬ 
ton  producers  and  rice  producers  into 
thinking  this  legislation  has  more  chance 
of  success  if  it  remains  unchanged. 

Unless  it  is  amended,  many  of  the 
staunchest  friends  of  agriculture  in  this 
Chamber  will  be  compelled,  on  principle, 
to  vote  against  it. 

Unless  it  is  amended,  it  invites  the 
automatic  opposition  of  midwestern  and 
western  agricultural  areas  controlling 
substantial  blocs  of  votes  in  the  House— 
and  further  divides  agriculture  by  forc¬ 
ing  regional  differences  when  we  should 
be  working  together  for  the  best  interests 
of  all  farmers,  everywhere. 

Unless  it  is  amended,  it  stands  little 
or  no  chance  of  ever  getting  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  burden  of-  what  happens  to  farm 
legislation  at  this  session  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  brought  this  bill 
to  the  floor,  and  support  it;  not  upon 
those  of  us  seeking  to  improve  it. 

If  this  is  merely  another  idle  gesture 
to  permit  some  recorded  votes,  with  no 
serious  intent  of  the  bill  ever  becoming 
law  and  helping  farmers,  then  let  it  be 
voted  up  or  down  on  its  merits — or,  more 
likely,  lack  of  merit. 

If,  however,  this  is  a  serious  effort  on 
the  part  of  some  to  find  corrective  an¬ 
swers  to  problems  of  the  cotton  and  rice 
industries,  then  in  good  faith,  I  call  upon 
them  to  join  those  of  us  opposed  to  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  make  it  more  acceptable  not  only  to 
the  Senate  but  to  the  House  as  well. 

In  my  opinion,  to  become  acceptable 
the  legislation  would  have  to  at  least 
undergo  these  moderate  changes. 

First.  Without  endeavoring  to  change 
the  proposed  new  price  support  levels  for 
the  next  2  years,  the  bill  must  at  least 
preserve  the  parity  concept  by  abandon- 
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ing  the  shift  to  pegging  the  future  sup¬ 
port  level  for  cotton  and  rice  to  10  per¬ 
cent  less  than  the  free  market  price  in 
the  third  year.  This  means  restoring  the 
parity  concept  to  the  bill. 

Second.  Without  rejecting  the  deter¬ 
mined  effort  of  the  administration  to 
throw  the  gates  wide  open  for  unlimited 
production  of  corn  and  feed  grains  at 
lower  support  levels,  the  bill  must  at 
least  preserve  the  opportunity  for  the 
individual  farmer  who  prefers  retiring 
part  of  his  acreage  in  the  hope  of  bring¬ 
ing  production  more  nearly  in  balance 
with  demand  by  offering  him  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  a  reasonably  higher  support  level 
in  return  for  doing  so  under  strict  con¬ 
ditions  of  cross  compliance  and  acreage 
reduction. 

Third.  Without  endeavoring  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  entirely  new  program  so  urgently 
needed  for  dairying,  the  bill  must  at 
least  reflect  the  concern  of  Congress  with 
the  serious  economic  plight  of  dairy 
farmers  by,  at  the  very  minimum,  pro¬ 
viding  a  support  floor  near  where  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  has  repeatedly  indi¬ 
cated  the  administration  might  have  ac¬ 
cepted  had  it  not  been  included  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  freeze  of  all  farm  prices. 

Fourth.  Without  endeavoring  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  any  compulsory  program,  the 
bill  must  at  least  authorize  him  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  divert  for  overseas  relief  pur¬ 
poses  an  amount  of  edible  oil  equivalent 
to  any  increased  cottonseed  oil  produc¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  expanded  cotton 
acreage  proposed  under  the  bill,  which 
would  otherwise  result  in  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  lost  income  on  competing  prod¬ 
ucts  through  depressing  prices  of  soy¬ 
bean  oil,  lard,  and  butter. 

I  repeat,  thfs  is  merely  discretionary 
authority.  There  is  no  mandatory  re¬ 
quirement.  I  merely  feel  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  should  have  such  authority  if  we 
are  to  expand  the  cotton  acreage. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  are  the 
very  minimum  of  improvements  that 
need  to  be  made.  Amendments  will  be 
offered  to  provide  for  each.  Other 
amendments  will  be  proposed  that  go 
much  further,  and  I  shall  support  some 
of  them  because  I  believe  they  are  right. 

But  in  the  spirit  of  reasonableness  and 
fairness  with  which  I  am  attempting  to 
approach  the  legislative  problems  con¬ 
fronting  this  legislation,  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  in  full  candor  to  set  forth  the 
minimum  changes  which  I  feel  must  be 
made  to  ever  gain  acceptance  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  by  the  present  Congress. 

I  have  said  this  to  the  majority  leader. 
I  have  told  this  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  have  mentioned  these  four 
minimum  amendments  to  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  have  found 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  feel  that 
those  amendments  are  reasonable,  but  I 
have  also  found  that  even  though  they 
consider  them  to  be  reasonable,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  lays  down  the  law  and  says, 
“If  you  accept  any  of  these  amendments 
you  can  expect  the  bill  to  be  vetoed.” 

Possibly  there  is  one  exception.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  administration  will  be 
willing  to  accept  the  so-called  vegetable 


oil  amendment.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  if  we  take  a  firm  position  in  the 
Senate  on  the  vegetable  oil  amendment, 
it  will  be  accepted  by  the  administration. 

I  ask  any  reasonable  person.  Are  those 
four  amendments  very  radical?  Do 
they  sound  like  the  product  of  leftwing¬ 
ers?  One  amendment  merely  proposes 
to  restore  the  parity  concept  contained 
in  the  law  in  1933. 

The  next  amendment  proposes  a  dairy 
price  support  program  of  the  kind  which 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
thinks  is  fair. 

Another  amendment  relates  to  feed 
grains,  as  to  which  a  fanner  will  have  a 
choice.  If  he  wishes  to  produce  at  lower 
prices,  with  unlimited  production,  let 
him  do  so;  but  if  he  believes  that  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  cut  back,  that  some 
acres  should  be  retired  and  put  into  the 
conservation  resei-ve  on  a  3-year  con¬ 
tract,  with  cross-compliance,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  little  better  price-support  pro¬ 
gram. 

These  are  the  most  modest  amend¬ 
ments  anyone  could  offer.  All  I  am  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  is  to  have  a  bill  for  which 
I  can  vote.  Some  of  my  friends  from  the 
South  need  some  relief,  with  respect  to 
cotton  acreage  and  rice  acreage.  I  want 
to  vote  for  a  bill  which  provides  such 
relief,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so  and,  at 
the  same  time,  destroy  every  principle 
in  connection  with  agricultural  policy  in 
which  I  have  always  believed. 

I  am  not  asking  for  higher  price  sup¬ 
ports.  We  are  not  even  trying  to  raise 
the  price  supports.  We  are  merely  say¬ 
ing,  “We  would  like  to  give  the  corn 
farmer  a  free  choice.”  If  there  is  to  be 
brought  into  the  market  a  large  quantity 
of  cottonseed  as  the  result  of  an  ex¬ 
panded  cotton  acreage,  we  want  to  see 
that  our  soybean  producers  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed^.  That  is  a  fair  request. 

We  are  saying  to  the  Secretary,  “We 
are  not  going  to  compel  you  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  but  here  is  the  authority  in  case 
we  get  into  trouble  because  of  an  increase 
in  cotton  acreage  and  cotton  seed  pro¬ 
duction.  You  may  buy  vegetable  oil  for 
overseas  relief  purposes.” 

Everyone  knows  that  edible  oil  is  like 
gold  overseas.  People  are  crying  for  it. 

Finally,  we  are  saying  that  we  would 
like  to  have  a  feed  grain  program  under 
which  farmers  could  stand  by  their  con¬ 
victions.  Thousands  of  farmers  really 
believe  that  if  there  is  a  price-support 
program,  there  should  be  some  controls. 
They  are  fairminded  people.  They  do 
not  believe  in  a  free  ride. 

I  have  never  in  my  life  experienced 
the  kind  of  adamant  obstructionism  and 
stubbornness  I  have  experienced  in  this 
situation. 

Many  a  member  of  the  press  has  asked 
me:  “Senator  Humphrey,  why  is  it  that 
a  farm  bill  is  not  coming  up?”  I  should 
like  to  state  why  a  farm  bill  has  been 
delayed.  First  of  all,  there  was  not  very 
much  support  for  it  in  the  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee.  That  is  one  reason.  The  Policy 
Committee,  of  course,  schedules  legisla¬ 
tion  for  consideration.  The  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  always  feels  a  responsibility  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  re¬ 
ports  a  bill.  More  importantly,  there 
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were  responsible  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  tried  to  find  an  area  of  agreement 
on  some  reasonable,  moderate,  and  token 
amendments. 

Just  as  I  break  this  pencil  with  my 
fingers,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said, 
“No.  You  will  get  nothing.”  Well,  Mr. 
President,  he  is  going  to  get  a  fight.  He 
is  not  going  to  put  an  economic  curse  on 
the  farm  producers  of  my  State  without 
at  least  my  standing  here  and  fighting 
him.  I  did  not  come  to  Washington 
merely  to  please  an  appointed  official  of 
the  President.  I  did  not  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  sacrifice  my  principles.  My 
fatherl)efore  me  spoke  up  for  parity  and 
price  supports  in  the  legislature  of  my 
State.  This  is  a  matter  of  faith  with  me. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  political  expediency. 

I  am  one  of  the  Senators  who  are  not 
farmers.  I  cannot  even  claim  to  have 
been  born  oh  a  farm.  But  I  know  enough ' 
about  economics  to  be  aware  that  unless 
agriculture  has  a  reasonably  good  break, 
there  will  be  no  drugstores  or  grocery 
stores  or  department  stores,  or  that  they 
will  be  in  trouble. 

I  was  in  South  Dakota  not  long  ago. 

I  visited  my  mother  and  brother  there. 
We  have  a  business  there.  We  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  rural  people.  Rural  people 
understand  farm  prices.  They  under¬ 
stand  price  supports.  They  understand 
parity.  Woe  to  the  member  of  this  body 
from  a  rural  community — and  this  ap¬ 
plies  also  to  the  House — who  thinks 
farmers  do  not  understand  parity.  Any¬ 
one  who  votes  for  this  measure  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  principle  of  parity  will 
have  a  nice  retirement  into  private  life. 
He  will  have  it  deservedly,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  Oh,  I  know  it  is  possible  to  get 
by  with  it  in  the  great  metropolitan 
areas,  where  people  are  not  particularly 
attuned  to  agricultural  economics.  That 
is  one  of  the  sorry  things  which  has  de¬ 
veloped.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  a  party  to  it.  I  refer  to 
dividing  our  city  people  from  our  farm 
people,  and  spreading  discontent  among 
them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
an  examination  of  the  voting  records  in 
the  House  will  disclose  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Members  from  the  large  cities 
have  a  better  voting  record  on  farm  is¬ 
sues  than  the  Republican  Members  from 
country  districts? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
essentially  correct.  I  do  not  believe  we'' 
would  have  had  many  farm  bills  passed 
in  Congress  if  that  had  not  been  the 
case.  I  must  say  that  it  becomes  rather 
discouraging  for  some  Representatives 
from  cities  to  vote  for  farm  measures, 
only  to  have  the  President  of  the  United 
States  veto  them,  and  then  have  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  proudly  proclaim 
the  veto,  and  then  have  the  newspapers 
say  that  the  Secretary  is  getting  more 
popular  every  day. 

He  is  not  winning  any  popularity  polls 
in  my  State.  I  do  not  intend  to  run 
against  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
is  not  a  candidate.  Of  course,  if  he 
wants  to  do  so,  I  hereby  issue  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  him.  He  can  take  out  residence 
in  Minnesota.  It  takes  only  a  year  to 
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establish  residence.  He  can  establish 
residence  in  a  year  and  file  for  State  and 
local  office. 

However,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
Senator  Humphrey  versus  Secretary 
Benson.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  an  economic  one.  The  issue  is  a 
social  one.  It  is  not  a  personal  squabble. 
I  find  the  Secretary  to  be  a  very  pleasant 
man  whenever  I  meet  him  on  social  oc¬ 
casions.  I  know  of  his  strong  convic¬ 
tions  and  of  his  personal  attitudes.  I 
am  not  getting  involved  in  those  matters. 
I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  personalities. 
However,  I  must  say  that  the  economic 
philosophy  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  something  I  cannot  stomach. 

Even  with  changes,  the  bill  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
pressing  economic  problems  of  our  farm 
families. 

But  with  these  changes,  it  will  at  least 
preserve  the  historic  principles  of  our 
farm  programs,  instead  of  abandoning 
them. 

And  with  these  changes,  it  will  change 
the  legislation  from  a  bill  primarily  of 
regional  southern  concern  to  one  of  na¬ 
tionwide  interest  and  effect  that  could 
possibly  mobilize  the  needed  support  for 
passage  in  the  House. 

All  of  the  changes  proposed  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  are  purposely  moderate  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  should  be  completely 
acceptable  to  the  administration — except 
for  sheer  pique.  None  go  beyond  prin¬ 
ciples  which  spokesmen  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  themselves  have  espoused. 

If  they  were  accepted,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  legislation  could  be  quickly 
approved  in  this  body — possibly  with  a 
big  enough  vote  to  assure  no  threat  of 
any  further  vetoes. 

If  that  happens,  there  is  a  reasonably 
good  chance  of  similar  favorable  action 
in  the  House — a  far  better  chance,  at 
least,  than  on  the  legislation  as  it  now 
stands.  I  certainly  hope  no  one  is  de¬ 
ceived  for  one  moment  that  the  blocking 
of  a  rule  for  the  House  omnibus  farm 
bill  means  Secretary  Benson  has  any 
chance  of  achieving  a  working  majority 
in  the  House  for  farm  legislation  bearing 
the  distinct  stamp  of  his  personal  dic¬ 
tates. 

However,  until  there  .is  some  evidence 
that  there  has  been  enough  awakening 
to  the  realities  of  this  situation,  and 
awareness  of  the  fundamental  dangers 
in  the  present  legislation  before  us,  I 
feel  compelled  to  serve  ample  notice  on 
my  colleagues  that  this  issue  will  not  be 
disposed  of  quickly. 

Considerable  time  may  be  required  to 
make  the  record  perfectly  clear  as  to 
what  is  really  involved  in  this  fight,  what 
is  happening  in  agriculture  today,  where 
we  may  be  headed  if  we  make  the  dan¬ 
gerous  mistake  of  blindly  accepting  the 
expediency  of  this  new  course  in  farm 
policy.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  all 
these  points,  much  that  needs  to  be  said. 
And  I  intend  to  say  it.  I  do  not  begrudge 
the  time,  nor  the  energy — when  I  feel 
so  deeply  that  the  future  well-being  of 
all  American  agriculture  is  at  stake. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  speaking 
here  is  not  particularly  a  very  popular 
thing  to  do,  because  very  little  of  what  is 


said  here  is  reported  to  the  people.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  not  reported.  It 
simply  does  not  get  to  the  people.  As 
has  been  said  by  one  of  my  colleagues, 
most  of  the  weekly  newspapers  will  carry 
it  in  a  critical  manner  so  far  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  do  not  see  any  good  publicity 
coming  out  of  all  this.  I  can  think  of 
many  other  items,  from  a  purely  personal 
point  of  view,  to  which  I  could  devote  my 
time  and  effort  with  more  enjoyment  to 
myself. 

However,  I  believe  these  things  need 
to  be  said.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  any  of  his  spokesmen  try  to 
redesign  the  agricultural  policy  to  the 
detriment  of  the  farmers  of  America, 
particularly  the  farmers  I,  in  part,  am 
privileged  to  represent,  although  I  may 
not  be  the  best  scrapper  in  the  Chamber, 
I  am  nevertheless  not  ready  to  run  for 
cover.  There  will  have  to  be  some  dis¬ 
cussion  of  every  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the'  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
there  is  no  better  scrapper  in  the  Senate 
than  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  have  long  consid¬ 
ered  him  to  be  their  ti'ue  champion.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  an  ex¬ 
tremely  good  point.  It  has  taken  real 
courage  for  Representatives  from  our 
cities  to  stand  up  as  they  have.  I  point 
proudly  to  the  Representatives  from  my 
State  who  represent  the  city  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Clement  Zablocki  and  Henry 
Reuss.  They  have  as  good  a  record  as 
any  Democratic  Representative  from  a 
rural  district,  and  far  better  than  any 
Representative  in  the  Republican  Party. 
It  is  a  record  which  has  taken  real  dedi¬ 
cation  and  conviction  to  establish.  I 
say  that  particularly  because  the  news¬ 
papers  of  my  State,  as  is  true  of  the 
newspapers  of  Illinois  and  Minnesota, 
are  overwhelmingly  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  agricultural  issue.  They  are  not 
truly  reflecting  the  interests  of  not  only 
the  farm  population  but  of  all  of  the 
people.  As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  made  clear  in  his  speech,  we  cannot 
have  a  prosperous  America  in  the  cities 
unless  we  have  a  prosperous  America  on 
the  farms. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  chir 
small  towns  and  villages  and  crossroads 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  6-year 
farm  depression.  On  the  farms  of  Wis¬ 
consin  it  is  not  merely  a  recession;  it  is 
a  full-scale  depression.  It  is  a  full- 
scale  depression  when  the  average — not 
the  low — the  average  hourly  income  of 
our  farmers  is  45  cents  an  hour.  That  is 
a  full-scale  depression.  It  is  a  full-scale 
depression  when  we  are  driving  literally 
thousands  of  farmers  off  the  farms  in 
Wisconsin,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
off  the  farms  of  America. 

That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  so  import¬ 
ant  that  somehow  the  message  be  gotten 
across  to  the  American  people.  As  I 
said  earlier,  it  is  an  exceedingly  thin 
voice  that  comes  from  a  very  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  as  he  takes  his  place  in  this  battle. 
I  say  with  all  my  strength  and  all  my 


earnestness  that  the  story  from  the 
farm  standpoint  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  farmers  of  America  has  not 
been  told  to  the  people  of  America.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  story 
through  the  paper  curtain  of  the  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  I  have  great  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  dead  wrong  on  this  issue,  as 
most  great  newspapers  in  America  are. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  In  the 
9j/2  years  I  have  served  in  the  Senate  I 
have  spoken  many  times  on  the  subject 
of  agriculture.  I  hope  I  have  also  spo¬ 
ken  with  some  effectiveness.  I  have 
spoken  for  long  hours,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  the  message  across.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  is  a  wonderful  part¬ 
ner.  I  welcome  him  into  the  fold  and 
into  the  battleline  here. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  speech 
he  is  making.  On  page  17  of  the  bill  it 
is  stated : 

That  the  level  of  price  support  for  any 
crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.10 
per  bushel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  that  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  as¬ 
suming  that  this  is  about  62  or  63  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  es¬ 
sentially  correct.  I  believe  it  is  a  little 
more  than  62  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  page  18  of  the 
bill  I  observe  that  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  on  rice  for  the  next  2  years  is  to  be 
75  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct; 
“not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  parity 
price.” 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Earlier  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  price  of  the  floor  support 
for  cotton,  the  price  was  stated  as  30 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  percentage  of 
parity  is  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  more  than 
75  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  about  80  per¬ 
cent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  correct.  It  is  about  79  or  80  per¬ 
cent.  In  round  numbers,  I  think  it  is 
about  80  percent  of  parity,  perhaps 
higher. 

...  Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  should  cotton 
have  approximately  80  percent  protec¬ 
tion,  rice  75  percent  protection,  but  corn 
only  62  percent  protection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  knew  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question,  I  think  we  would 
have  a  better  agriculture  bill.  I  have 
tried  to  get  the  answer  to  the  question. 
The  answer  I  see  here  is  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  willing  to 
support  those  figures. 

By  the  way,  I  am  not  complaining 
about  this.  I  hope  the  Senator  knows 
my  position  is  that  I  think  rice  and 
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cotton  are  entitled  to  those  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  long  as  corn  is 
to  have  only  62  percent  of  parity,  I  am 
opposed  to  rice  having  75  percent  and 
cotton  80  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  really  means 
is  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  better  deal 
for  corn.  We  do  not  want  to  tear  any¬ 
one  down;  we  would  like  to  get  our  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  economy  a  little  way  up.  Is 
not  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  voted  for  a 
general,  comprehensive  farm  bill  to  pro¬ 
tect  cotton  and  rice  along  with  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  certainly  has. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  moment  I  see 
corn  dealt  out  and  certain  other  com¬ 
modities  dealt  in,  then  I  protest. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  protested. 
His  voice  is  always  strong,  powerful,  and 
courageous.  It  would  be  well  if  we  had 
more  protesters  around  here. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  point  out  that  corn 
is  also  removed  as  a  basic  commodity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  more  basic 
in  American  agriculture  than  corn?  It 
is  the  greatest  food  we  have. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  another  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  stated  that  the 
administration  will  support  a  wool  bill, 
which  is  to  be  grafted  onto  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering.  So  we  will  once 
again  have  a  farm  alliance  of  the  cot¬ 
ton-growing  States,  the  rice-growing 
States,  and  the  wool-producing  States; 
a  merging  together;  but  with  the  Middle 
West  dealt  out  once  more. 

What  is  the  present  price-support  pro¬ 
posal  for  wool? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  that  it  is  not  1  cent  less 
than  90  percent  of  parity.  Last  year  it 
was  106  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  exactly;  106 
percent  of  parity  for  wool,  but  62  percent 
of  parity  for  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  can  that  be  rec¬ 
onciled? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  cannot  be  rec¬ 
onciled.  I  have  been  trying  to  say,  time 
after  time,  that  one  of  the  cleverest  poli¬ 
ticians  in  Washington  is  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  He  has  learned  how  to 
divide  and  conquer.  He  has  fought,  time 
after  time,  to  split  our  ranks. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  1956  there  was, 
a  special  program  offered  for  cotton. 
Another  special  program  was  offered,  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  year,  for  corn. 

As  I  said  earlier,  in  1956,  when  con¬ 
sumer  prices  were  not  so  high  as  they 
are  now,  and  during  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  year,  there  was  a  floor  of  $1.25.  The 
farmers  were  told  they  could  plant  all 
they  wanted  to  plant  at  $1.25. 

Now  the  floor  is  $1.10.  That  proves 
that  presidential  years  are  more  expen¬ 
sive  Chan  congressional  election  years. 
The  price  of  $1.25  for  corn  in  1956  filled 
the  bins.  We  have  been  in  feed  grain 
trouble  ever  since. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  problem  Is  of 
great  importance  to  my  State,  because 
its  two  great  crops  are  corn  and  soy- 
beanS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Both  those  crops 
are  given  the  works  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Illinois  is  the  second 
largest  corn  producing  State,  next  to 
Iowa.  In  1  year  we  surpassed  Iowa. 
Illinois  is  the  first  State  in  soybean  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Minnesota  is  the 
second  State  in  soybean  production. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
cottonseed  production? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  quite  sure 
of  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  will  the 
increase  be? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  first  discused  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  they  thought  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  total  amount 
of  edible  oils — by  the  way,  that  is  the 
way  the  amount  must  be  figured,  be¬ 
cause  one  product  is  competitive  with 
the  other — of  between  3  and  4  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  of  that 
will  be  in  cottonseed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  will  be  an 
increase  of  about  3  to  4  percent  in  total 
edible  oils. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  cottonseed  will  there  be? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  About  30  or  40 
percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  An  increase  of  30  or 
40  percent  in  cottonseed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  oil? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  will  the 
increase  be  in  soybean  oil? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  point  is  that 
no  one  knows  what  the  soybean  situa¬ 
tion  will  be,  except  that  it  will  be  worse. 
We  have  no  indication  of  the  increased 
amount  of  plantings  of  soybeans.  What 
we  are  talking  about  is  that  cottonseed 
is  competitive  with  or  supplemental  to 
soybeans. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  bill, 
there  can  be  an  increased  acreage  of 
as  much  as  40  percent  for  cotton. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  cottonseed 
come  from  cotton? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  total  edible 
oil  stocks  are  increased  3  or  4  percent, 
the  price  of  edible  oils  will  be  reduced 
as  much  as  5  percent. 

When  the  Department  learned  that  I 
had  an  amendment,  they  did  a  retake. 
We  were  first  sort  of  fishing,  assuming 
theoretically;  but  when  we  got  down  to 
pay  dirt,  down  to  where  it  was  necessary 
to  fish  or  cut  bait,  we  said  we  had  an 
amendment,  and  we  wanted  to  know 
what  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be.  We  wanted  to  know  what  the  effect 
of  the  new  plantings  of  cotton  would  be. 

The  Department  then  reduced  its  esti¬ 
mates.  I  believe  the  new  estimates  of 
total  edible  oils  were  one-half  of  the 
original  estimate,  or  about  2  percent, 
which  would  result  in  about  a  3-percent 
drop  in  price. 

I  think  these  are  very  conservative 
estimates.  All  I  can  say  is  that  when¬ 
ever  we  legislate  so  that  an  incentive  is 
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placed  upon  an  increase  of  a  certain  - 
commodity  which  is  competitive  with 
another,  but  do  not  provide  any  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  second  commodity  which 
is  competitive,  we  are  opening  up  a  Pan¬ 
dora’s  Box  of  trouble. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  From  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  has  said,  the  price 
of  soybeans  and  of  soybean  oil  will  go 
down  in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  our  estimate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  in  the  bill 
for  the  farmers  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  silence  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  what  is  in  the  bill  for  the 
farm  producers  of  Illinois.  There  is 
something  more  than  nothing  in  the  bill : 
Trouble. 

Unless  some  amendments  are  adopted, 
to  make  certain  that  the  volume  of  edi¬ 
ble  oils  can  be  properly  utilized  and 
properly  managed  with  orderly  market¬ 
ing  procedures,  the  soybean  producers  of 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  other  States  will  be  in  trou¬ 
ble.  Soybeans  have  become  one  of  our 
large  crops.  It  has  been  a  crop  with 
respect  to  which  there  has  been  no  trou¬ 
ble,  because  all  the  way  through  the  pro-  . 
gram,  I  have  seen  to  it,  as  one  member  ' 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  that  the  price  support  levels 
for  soybeans  and  cottonseed  were  always 
in  balance.  For  the  first  time,  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  being  destroyed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  understand,  the 
support  levels  on  the  so-called  competi¬ 
tive  feed  grains,  namely,  rye,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  grain  sorghums,  will  be  tied 
to  the  feed  equivalent  of  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  as  corn  goes 
down,  all  the  competitive  feed  grains 
will  go  down,  too. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  is  not  the 
bill  a  direct  blow  at  the  upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  interpret  the  bill 
to  have  no  beneficial  effects  for  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  for  the  Middle  West, 
and  even  many  sections,  I  may  say,  of 
the  feed-grain  producing  South.  There  i 
are  many  areas  in  the  South  and  in  the 
West,  and  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
in  which  there  will  be  no  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Plow  can  such  a 
monstrosity  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  tell  the  Sen¬ 
ator  how.  Some  increased  acreage  is 
needed  for  cotton  producers.  Congress 
passed  a  law  last  year  which  provided 
a  1-year  extension  of  some  increased 
acreage.  That  extension  is  running  out.  '  ; 
It  would  have  been  taken  care  of  had  the 
President  signed  a  resolution  which  the 
Senate  adopted.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  I. Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  Senator 
Horn  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  were  among 
those  who  voted  for  the  resolution  to 
extend  the  acreage  amounts  and  the 
price-support  levels  for  cotton.  The 
President  vetoed  it. 

So  now  the  acreage  cuts — and  they  are 
very  drastic  ones — go  into  effect,  j 
Therefore,  in  the  name  of  obtaining  g 
acreage  adjustments,  a  brand  new  pro- 
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gram  has  been  brought  into  being;  and 
it  has  had  the  blessing  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Division  of  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  even  more  than  that,  it  has  the 
support  of,  and  acceptance  by,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  It  does  not 
have  the  support  of  the  National  Farm¬ 
ers  Union.  It  is  not  the  program  of  the 
commodity  groups  which  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  many  months.  Every  Sena¬ 
tor  knows  that,  for  a  whole  year,  there 
were  meetings,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  of 
the  various  commodity  groups — includ¬ 
ing  the  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco 
producers — under  the  coordination  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Association. 
All  of  them  met  together;  and  they  testi¬ 
fied  before  our  committee. 

The  program  I  have  proposed  for  feed 
grains — which  would  meet  the  needs  of 
some  of  my  constituents  and  the  needs 
of  some  of  the  constituents  of  other  Sen¬ 
ators — was  defeated  in  the  committee  by 
only  one  vote;  and  that  was  because  of 
the  statement  that  if  any  amendment 
were  added  to  the  bill,  the  bill  would  be 
vetoed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Although  I  would 
prefer  a  general  farm  bill  which  would 
provide  decent  protection  for  all  the 
I  farm  segments  of  the  States,  I  did  not 
7  come  to  the  Senate  to  preside  over  the 
liquidation  of  Illinois  agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Neither  did  I. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  ask  several 
questions  in  regard  to  some  of  the  points 
raised  by  our  mutual  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

I  believe  that  in  his  colloquy  of  the 
last  few  minutes  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
really  has  stated  an  obligation  of  states¬ 
manship  which  confronts  Senators  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill.  I  do 
not  think  Senators  can  escape  it  or  can 
run  away  from  it.  Instead,  each  and 
k  every  Member  of  the  Senate  must  write 
*  his  record  on  it,  because,  after  all,  here 
in  the  Senate,  Senators  not  only  rep¬ 
resent  their  respective  States;  they  also 
represent  the  entire  Nation.  And  in  my 
view,  the  obligation  of  Senators  to  the 
Nation  is  primary  and  controlling. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out — and  his  statements  have  been  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Minensota — that  in  this 
case  the  Senate  is  confronted  with  an 
attempt  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  divide  and  conquer  or  divide  and  rule, 
in  connection  with  the  legislative  func¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  is  now  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  would  be  of  benefit 
to  the  so-called  cotton  Senators,  and 
would  provide  some  benefits  to  the  so- 
called  wool  Senators — and  I  suppose  I 
would  be  numbered  among  the  latter 
group,  because  my  State  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  wool-producing  State — but  that  the 
pending  bill  would  not  do  justice  to 
American  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thk  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct. 


Mr.  MORSE.  However,  I  think  it  is 
our  national  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the 
bill  will  be  of  benefit  to  American  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  whole. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  wool  amendment 
because,  in  my  judgment,  the  principle 
of  the  wool  amendment  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  wool.  But  it  should  also  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  many  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

I  understand  that  is  also  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that  that 
is  the  position  he  has  taken  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  speech  he  has  made  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  this  afternoon.  That  speech  is 
really  a  great  academic  speech,  and  it 
should  be  assigned  as  required  reading 
for  all  college  and  university  students 
who  take  courses  in  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics. 

However,  the  bill  also  includes  other 
amendments,  such  as  those  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  disregard  my  national  obliga¬ 
tions,  simply  because  the  wool  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  slipped  into  the  bill.  I 
am  not  willing  to  “sell  down  the  river”  or 
“push  down  the  economic  drain”  the 
other  farmers  of  my  State  or  the  other 
farmers  of  the  Nation,  simply  in  order 
to  have  the  wool  amendment  included 
in  the  bill. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the 
wool  amendment.  But  I  shall  also  vote 
for  the  adoption  of  other  amendments 
which  will  make  the  bill  well  rounded, 
just,  and  fair  for  the  other  farmers  of 
the  Nation. 

If  we  cannot  have  such  additional 
amendments  included  in  the  bill,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill  in  its  final  form, 
because  if  the  Senate  permits  any  ad¬ 
ministration — whether  Republican  or 
Democratic — to  divide  it  in  the  way 
that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Senate  is 
being  divided  as  regards  its  position  on 
the  pending  farm  bill,  and  if  Senators 
permit  themselves  to  be  conquered,  so  to* 
speak,  and  prevented  from  carrying  out 
their  national  responsibilities,  then  in 
my  judgment  the  Senate  will  have 
ceased  to  carry  out  its  primary  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Therefore,  to  the  Senators  from  the 
regions  which  would  receive  the  so-called 
benefits  of  the  bill,  I  plead,  “Do  not 
permit  yourselves  to  be  bought.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  for  his  very  fine  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  debate,  and  also  for  the 
important  points  he  has  developed  and 
properly  emphasized.  He  has  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  is  parochial,  very  limited,  filled 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  economic 
boobytraps,  and  that  it  would  result  in 
harm  to  a  major  part  of  Illinois  agricul¬ 
ture. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  his  statment. 
I  concur  in  every  word  he  said.  It  is 
my  intention  to  vote  for  the  wool 
amendment.  I  believe  that  the  principle 
of  compensatory  payments,  which  is 
embodied  in  the  wool  amendment,  could 
well  be  applied  to  some  other  agricul¬ 


tural  commodities,  although  I  do  not 
say  it  should  be  applied  to  all.  But  that 
is  a  principle  and  an  instrument  of 
agricultural  economic  policy  which 
could  well  be  applied  to  ‘agricultural 
products  of  other  areas. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said, 
there  are  some  who  feel  that  if  the 
wool  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  enough  votes  to  pass 
the  bill.  That  may  be  so;  but  unless 
there  are  further  changes  the  bill  will 
not  be  a  good  one,  and  in  that  case  the 
Senators  who  vote  for  the  bill  will  later 
rue  the  day  when  they  did  so. 

So  I  ask  my  Democratic  colleagues 
to  remember  that  our  party  is  the  party 
that  wrote  into  the  law  the  parity  con¬ 
cept;  and  if,  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate,  the 
Democratic  Party  participates  in  the 
elimination  of  that  concept  from  the 
law,  then  the  Democratic  Party  will 
stand  as  a  betrayer  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  vote  to  do 
that.  The  people  of  my  State  expect 
me  to  keep  my  word;  and  I  have  given 
my  word,  and  for  years  I  have  worked 
diligently  and  sincerely  for  the  parity 
concept;  and  I  shall  keep  my  word. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  me?  • 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  a  very  skillful  parliamen¬ 
tarian.  I  hope  that  when  the  Senate 
begins  to  vote  on  the  amendments,  he 
will  see  to  it  that  adequate  amendments 
which  deal  with  corn  and  soybeans  will 
be  submitted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  been  submitted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  they  will  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  before  it  con¬ 
siders  the  wool  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  wool  amendment  was  first  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  amendment 
the  pending  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  it  tonight. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  regret  that  very 
much. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
think  there  is  very  little  chance  for  the 
provision  of  protection  for  corn? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  means  to  ask  whether  I 
think  there  is  much  chance  for  the 
adoption  of  our  feed-grains  amendment, 
which  includes  corn,  I  shall  reply  by 
stating  that  I  believe  that  amendment 
will  be  adopted,  because,  according  to 
the  responses  of  the  leaders  in  the  other 
body,  unless  the  feed  grains  are  in¬ 
cluded,  no  agricultural  bill  will  be  passed 
by  this  Congress.  In  other  words,  Sen¬ 
ators  who  may  wish  to  pretend  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  to  make  provision  for 
only  cotton,  rice,  and  a  few  other  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  can  go  through 
the  exercise  of  debating  the  bill,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so;  but  in  such  event,  their 
activities  will  amount  merely  to  verbal 
gymnastics,  because  a  bill  so  greatly 
limited  will  not  be  enacted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  should  we  let 
the  full  responsibility  lie  on  the  House 
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of  Representatives?  Why  should  we  not 
do  something  here  to  get  a  balanced 
bill  which  will  be  fair  to  all,  will  not  give 
special  benefits  to  a  minority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  we  will  try ;  and,  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  brilliant  help  and  courageous  as¬ 
sistance  we  are  going  to  do  our  level  best. 
There  are  many  amendments  at  the  desk. 
More  will  probably  be  offered.  It  is  my 
intention  to  ask  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  all  my  amendments.  In  fact,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  do  so  on  all  the  amendments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
sticks  to  that  intention,  even  though 
we  have  to  stay  here  all  night  long. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  I  will  stick  to  it.  I  want  to  say 
another  thing  to  him.  There  has  been 
no  agreement  whatsoever  to  limit  de¬ 
bate.  There  has  been  no  agreement  to 
do  anything  but  to  seek  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  and  to  get  legislation.  I  do  not  seek 
to  delay.  I  seek  to  get  legislation.  We 
have  reasonable,  moderate  amendments. 
I  did  not  propose  a  program  which,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  is  as  extreme  or  as  far- 
reaching  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  I 
have  suggested  four  minimum  require¬ 
ments,  which  I  feel  are  most  moderate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  that  it  may  be 
all  right  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  vote  for  a  wool  amendment,  and  then 
trust  to  faith  or  luck  that  there  will  be 
other  amendments  to  protect  other 
crops ;  but  the  Senator  from  Illinois  does 
not  intend  to  take  things  on  faith.  I 
am  not  here  to  logroll,  but  when  every¬ 
body  else  is  under  the  mistletoe  and  is 
being  accepted,  but  corn  and  soybeans 
are  left  out,  then  in  self-defense  I  must 
protect  the  commodities  grown  in  my 
State  and  the  farmers  who  grow  them. 
I  refuse  to  have  distress  inflicted  on 
commodities  grown  in  the  Upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley.  I  am  here  to  resort  to 
decent  methods  of  self-defense. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  methods  are 
most  effective.  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  will  find  a  companion  in  the  prim¬ 
itive  existence  he  wishes  to  pursue  in 
terms  of  defense  of  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  I  regret  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  situation  wherein  we  cannot  vote  on 
other  amendments  first,  but  the  truth 
is  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  de¬ 
bate  an  amendment  was  offered  by  our 
very  dear  friend  of  agriculture,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young! . 
I  feel  there  should  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  that  amendment.  There  is  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  Senators  to  have 
a  voice  vote,  but  I  should  like  to  see 
yea  and  nay  votes  on  all  these  amend¬ 
ments.  I  want  the  corn,  soybeans,  and 
other  feed  grain  fanners  to  find  out  who 
is  for  them  and  who  is  against  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  question  as  to  whether  we  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  wool 
amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  our  col¬ 
leagues  will  honor  us  with  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  There  is  a  display  of  fair  play 
*  in  evidence.  I  am  sure  wre  can  have  one. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  in  complete  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  point  of  view  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  think 
we  are  in  a  very  difficult  parliamentary 
situation.  Some  amendment  has  to  bo 
voted  on  first.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
wool  amendment  was  first.  The  wool 
amendment  is  now  pending.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  wool  amendment.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  Senators’  other  amendments. 
Then  if  we  do  not  get  what  he  has  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  reasonably  fair  bill,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill.  I  think  that  is 
the  obligation  I  owe  to  my  responsibili¬ 
ties  here.  I  see  nothing  inconsistent 
between  what  I  have  just  said  and  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  exactly 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  couple  of  brief  questions.  It  appears 
from  the  colloquy  now  going  on  that  con¬ 
sideration  is  being  given  to  almost  every 
branch  of  the  agricultural  industry  ex¬ 
cept  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  there  is  no  provision  in  this  proposed 
legislation  that  affects  the  dairy  industry 
except  adversely. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  true.  I  can 
go  along  with  many  provisions  that  do 
not  particularly  concern  the  people  of 
my  area,  but  the  dairy  industry  is  very 
important  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Why  should  it  be  considered  so  utterly 
impossible  to  adopt  an  amendment  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  daily  farmers? 
I  do  not  understand  such  a  philosophy. 
There  are  many  things  about'  this  bill  I 
do  not  understand;  that  is  just  one. 
Does  the  Senator  haye  any  answer  to 
that  question?  Why  is  it  that  every 
other  commodity  can  be  taken  care  of, 
and  we  are  ready  to  listen  to  the  pleas 
of  every  phase  of  the  agricultural  indus¬ 
try  except  the  one  which  I  think  has 
been  grossly  neglected  and  abused  re¬ 
cently  by  Secretary  Benson?  I  do  not 
think  such  an  attitude  makes  any  sense. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  record  of  the  vote 
on  the  last  dairy  bill.  The  vote  was  50 
to  43.  We  lost  by  a  very  few  votes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  re¬ 
fers  to  the  resolution,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes,  on  dairy  price 
supports.  I  have  read  from  a  compila¬ 
tion  by  the  majority  leader,  not  by  me. 
This  is  gospel ;  there  is  no  question  about 
the  authenticity  of  it.  What  explanation 
does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have 
as  to  that  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan  the  only  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  a  stubborn  man.  He  has  de¬ 
cided  the  price-support  levels  for  milk 
are  high  enough  according  to  his  stand¬ 
ards,  and  that  is  the  way  they  are  going 
to  be.  When  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  offered  an  amendment  on 
dairy  products  to  restore  milk  prices  to 
$3.25  a  hundredweight,  it  lost  by  1  or  2 
votes  in  the  committee.  The  main  rea- 
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son  it  lost  was  that  it  was  stated  openly 
in  committee  that  if  the  amendment  was 
added  to  the  bill,  the  bill  would  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  We  are  hearing 
that  statement  again  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  really 
being  stated  here,  before  any  amendment 
is  even  adopted,  even  before  there  is  a 
chance  to  look  at  it,  is  that  an  edict  has 
come  down  from  on  high.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  says  he  will  write  the 
policy.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  Congress  shall  write 
the  policy. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  appears  we  are 
wasting  a  lot  of  time  late  at  night  on 
something  that  has  been  predetermined. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe  in 
letting  the  Secretary  or  anybody  else 
bluff  us.  In  international  affairs  we 
constantly  hear  that  if  we  do  this  or  do 
that,  the  Soviet  may  attack.  If  we  are 
going  to  live  by  that  kind  of  blackmail, 
we  will  have  to  throw  the  sponge  into 
the  ring  early. 

In  legislative  matters  I  do  not  believe 
in  having  rumors  or  statements  by  sec¬ 
ond  division  or  second-level  personnel 
handed  to  us  and  being  told,  “If  you  do 
this  or  adopt  such  and  such  an  amend-  ^ 
ment,  the  President  is  going  to  veto  the  ■ 
bill.”  The  only  time  I  know  that  the  ^ 
President  vetoes  something  is  when  he 
actually  vetoes  it,  and  when  we  get  the 
veto  message.  If  the  President  wants  to 
veto  the  bill,  it  is  his  constitutional  privi¬ 
lege.  I  do  not  think  he  will  veto  it  as  fast 
if  there  is  a  dairy  amendment  attached 
to  a  cotton  and  rice  provision  as  he 
would  if  there  were  a  dairy  amendment 
alone. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  agree  with  the  ' 
Senator.  I  am  going  to  be  in  favor  of 
giving  serious  consideration  to  appro¬ 
priate  supports  for  dairy  products. 

On  another  phase  of  the  bill,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  am  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
say  he  is  going  to  support  the  wool 
amendment.  My  inclination  is  not  to 
support  the  wool  amendment  at  this  ^ 
point.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  m 
wrong  with  my  reasoning.  It  seems  to  ▼ 
me  the  one  part  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  worked  well  has  been 
the  wool  program.  The  wool  growers 
seem  to  be  well  satisfied  with  it.  Why 
should  we  try  to  amend  the  -law?  I 
know  that  there  is  a  question  as  to  cer¬ 
tain  funds  not  being  so  readily  available 
any  more,  but  is  not  the  day  when  this 
action  should  be  taken  9  or  10  months 
away?  Why  do  we  have  to  take  such 
action  now?  Why  can  we  not  go  on  as 
we  are  for  another  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  makes 
a  good  point.  The  wool  authorization 
does  not  run  out,  I  believe,  until  March 
of  1959. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  What  is  the  rush? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  time.  I 
would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not 
say  I  find  in  the  wool  bill  many  mer¬ 
itorious  provisions.  I  know  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  Wool  Act  be  amended 
with  respect  to  the  source  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  with  which  to  make  pay-  . 
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ments,  but-  I  am  going  to  support  the 
wool  amendment. 

Even  among  those  of  us  who  see  eye 
to  eye  on  most  legislation  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  there  is  occasionally  a  point  upon 
which  we  differ.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
joys  of  being  relatively  independent. 

The  Senator  has  asked  me  why  we 
should  support  the  wool  amendment  now. 

I  will  give  two  reasons. 

First,  I  think  basically  the  wool 
amendment  is  a  good  amendment.  Sec¬ 
ond,  I  think  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
American  agriculture,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mi-.  Young],  who  is  spon¬ 
soring  the  amendment,  deserves  some 
recognition  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
these  matters. 

The  second  reason  obviously  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  reason  and  should  be  given  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration. 

I  will  state  that  I  supported  the  wool 
amendment  in  the  committee,  and  I  shall 
support  it  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  would 
prefer  to  vote  on  the  wool  bill  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  would  also. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  will  say,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  I  am  not  convinced  I  should  vote 
for  the  wool  amendment.  I  still  think 
I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  state  that 
he  will  support  the  wool  amendment. 
I  am  happy  to  hear  the  Senator  say  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney] 
proposed  virtually  the  same  thing  in 
1946  and  submitted  it  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  where  he  received  the 
support  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  who  does  not  seem  to  get 
much  credit  for  the  wool  act,  is  entitled 
to  a  tremendous  amount  of  credit,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  original  sponsor  of  it 
and  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

I  think  more  than  any  single  individ¬ 
ual  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  tried 
to  bring  the  wool  act  to  fruition. 

I  say  that  because  sometimes  we  for¬ 
get  the  mute,  inglorious  Miltons  who 
only  stand  and  wait,  when  really  able  to 
say,  “This,  after  all,  is  my  proposal.” 
That  is  absolutely  true  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  regret  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  is  not  on  the  floor 
at  this  time  to  hear  me  say  this  on  his 
behalf. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  made 
those  remarks  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

I  regret  that  I  was  unmindful  of  the 
early  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  who  has  been 
giving  every  bit  as  much  leadership  as 
to  the  current  bill,  with  respect  to  wool. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Since  it  is  rumored 
that  the  alliance  now  being  built  up  is 
an  alliance  of  Senators  primarily  repre¬ 
senting  cotton,  rice,  and  wool  areas,  and 
that  the  corn,  soybean,  and  dairy  areas 
are  to  be  left  out,  would  it  not  be  more 
wise  for  us  to  defeat  the  wool  amend¬ 
ment,  and  to  defeat  it  by  a  big  vote, 
with  the  whole  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
voting  against  it?  Then  if  corn  and 
soybeans  and  dairy  products  are  brought 
in  for  consideration  the  wool  amend¬ 
ment  could  be  revived  in  a  proper  but 
not  an  improper  form. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  one  pos¬ 
sibility,  I  will  say  to  my  good  fx-iend 
from  Illinois. 

Another  possibility,  which  I  have 
heal'd  some  of  our  colleagues  mention, 
is  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee 
with  some  instructions. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Presdient,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  I  have  been  as  far  apart 
as  to  parity  as  two  people  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  as  to  parity, 
but  as  to  how  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  accept  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  coi-rection.  I  also  note  that  the 
Senator  and  I  took  part  at  one  time  in 
a  very  interesting  program,  in  which 
we  were  supposed  to  be  on  opposite  sides, 
when  both  of  us  were  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  goal.  I  have  many  times 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  conclusions 
he  i-eaches,' but  he  has  been  outstanding 
in  his  stalwart  championing  of  the 
rights  of  farmers. 

.  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  His  remarks  are  vex-y  kind. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  knows 
that  commendation  is  only  a  small  part 
of  what  is  due  him  for  the  things  he 
does  for  the  American  farmer. 

I  will  say  that  unless  thei-e  can  be 
changes  in  the  bill- — not  so  complete  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  suggests,  but 
changes  in  the  bill — the  part  of  wisdom 
might  be  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
committee. 

For  example,  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  bill  which  calls  for  1.6  million  acres 
for  rice.  There  is  no  possibility  that 
we  can  use  more  than  one  million  acres 
of  rice  production. 

.  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  acreage? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  regret  to  say  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  asked  me  a 
question  which  I  cannot  immediately 
answer.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the 
figures  as  I  ought  to  be.  However,  it  is 
contemplated  we  will  have  1.6  million 
acres  of  rice,  as  is  provided  for  in  the 
bill,  which  will  produce  about  49  million 
hundredweight,  while  the  American 
market  is  ready  to  consume  about  27 
million  huixdredweight.  The  other  22 
million  hundredweight  will  have  to  be 
put  in  storage,  along  with  all  the  other 
rice  we  have  in  storage. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  fi-om  Min¬ 
nesota,  if  we  are  going  to  follow  such 
a  procedure  in  that  circumstance  it 


might  be  well  to  say,  “What  about  doing 
the  same  in  many  cii-cumstances?” 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows 
that  I  come  from  a  State  which  produces 
cotton.  I  think  my  State  produces  very, 
very  good  cotton. 

In  the  bill  presently  under  considera¬ 
tion  there  is  a  suggestion  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  increase  the  cotton  acreage 
by  40  percent,  by  taking  some  15  penalty 
points  reduction  in  support  prices.  If 
such  is  done — and  it  may  be  desirable 
to  do  so — I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  bear 
in  mind  that  such  action  might  present 
some  px-oblems  for  the  soybean  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
that  item  a  moment  ago.  Whatever  we 
do  in  the  bill  presently  under  considera¬ 
tion  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  I  think  we  ought  to  i-ecognize 
the  implications  with  respect  to  the  soy¬ 
bean  farmers,  and  we  ought  to  write  into 
the  bill  a  provision  that  if  the  bill  in¬ 
creases  the  acreage  for  cotton,  and 
thereby  increases  cottonseed  oil  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  cake  and  other  production,  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  can  take  into 
consideration  what  effect  such  produc¬ 
tion  might  have  upon  the  production 
of  soybeans. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  keep  insisting  on  that  point.  I  will 
not  be  at  all  alarmed  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  keeps  insisting  upon  it,  too. 
It  is  not  possible  to  wi-ite  a  sound  agri¬ 
cultural  pi-ogram  by  buttering  only  a 
few  slices  of  bread.  We  can  only  write 
a  sound  agricultural  program  when  we 
recognize  that  all  segments  of  agriculture 
tie  together  and  that  if  we  do  something 
for  one  segment  of  agriculture  we  have 
to  recognize  the  effects  upon  other  seg¬ 
ments. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have  raised 
this  question.  No  soybeans  are  produced 
in  my  State,  but  that  does  not  change 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
look  at  the  problems  of  the  soybean  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  consideration  of  a  bill  of 
this  nature. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator,  from  New  Mexico  for  his 
comments. 

Of  course,  from  him  words  of  com¬ 
mendation  mean  a  great  deal  because  of 
my  high  regard  for  the  Senator’s  point 
of  view  and  for  his  expert  knowledge. 

It  is  true  that  as  to  the  matter  of 
how  we  would  gain  what  we  call  parity, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  have 
times  disagreed,  but  our  objective  has 
been  the  same. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  much  the 
same. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  do  not  understand  some  of  the  things 
provided  in  the  bill,  because  it  refers  to 
90  percent,  but  it  is  90  percent  of  the 
average  price  of  the  last  3  years.  I  do 
not  observe  anybody  standing  up  to  talk 
about  90  percent  of  parity  anymore.  I 
made  a  comment  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  today  that  I 
was  glad  he  stated  his  convictions,  be¬ 
cause  he  still  believes  that  90  percent  of 
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parity  for  farmers  is  a  desirable  thing. 
It  happens  I  do  not  so  believe.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  flexible  price  supports.  I  have 
advocated  such  supports  since  1947, 
when  I  conveyed  such  a  message  to  the 
Congress. 

I  winder  what  this  bill  will  do  for 
the  people  who  have  been  standing  up 
beating  their  breasts  for  90  percent  of 
parity,  when  they  suddenly  fail  to  re¬ 
member  it  anymore?  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  remembers 
what  he  stood  for.  There  is  eternal 
faith  still  in  his  breast,  and  I  commend 
him  for  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  put  the  issue  very 
well  for  at  least  some  of  us  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  am  not  going  to  sit  in  the  Senate 
and  vote  to  destroy  parity. 

I  want  to  say  I  also  join  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  in  his  observa¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  on  wool  issues  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  many  years  past. 

I  was  in  the  Senate  in  1946.  I  was  fol¬ 
lowing  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  on  wool  issues  then. 
The  Congressional  Record  will  so  show. 

I  should  like  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  for  a  moment,  because 
he  has  troubled  me  by  the  position  he 
has  just  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  understand 
it.  He  may  be  right.  I  wish  to  say  to 
my  friends  from  Illinois  and  Minnesota 
that  I  would  vote  to  recommit  the  bill. 
I  think  that  should  be  done  first. 

I  am  troubled  about  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  technique  in  which  we  would  in¬ 
volve  ourselves  if  we  were  to  follow  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  if  the  wool  amendment  comes  up 
first.  Senators  representing  soybean, 
corn,  and  other  interests  should  vote 
against  it  until  they  can  have  soybean 
and  corn  amendments  adopted.  Then 
they  will  say  to  Senators  representing 
wool  interests,  “We  will  now  favor  you 
with  our  votes  on  the  wool  amendment.” 

That  is  what  bothers  me.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  that  kind  of  bartering  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  is  the  way  to  legis¬ 
late.  I  want  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  know  that  I  am  not  critical.  I  am 
trying  to  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  we  can  consistently  follow,  in 
order  to  avoid  starting  to  divide  among 
ourselves  when  our  objectives  are  com¬ 
mon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  voted  for  the  national  interest  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  also  represent  my 
State.  If  other  Senators  are  to  discard 
the  national  interest  and  merely  work 
in  behalf  of  particular  commodities,  I 
do  not  propose  to  be  a  pacifist  and  a 
nonresistant  in  these  matters.  I  am  not 
a  masochist.  I  do  not  take  pleasure  in 
having  pain  inflicted  upon  me,  or  upon 
the  farmers  of  my  State.  If  cotton,  rice, 
and  wool  producers  are  to  say  that  they 
are  to  get  their  feet  in  the  trough,  I 


will  say,  “If  you  do  not  do  justice  to 
corn,  soybeans,  and  possibly  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  get  away  from  the  trough.”  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  trough  at  all,  but  I 
have  ceased  to  be  a  nonresistant.  The 
worm  has  turned.  The  grave  nature  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  has  been 
betrayed  too  many  times.  I  am  now 
adopting  the  motto  of  the  Albany  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  1750’s,  “Don't  tread  on 
me.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  good- 
naturedly  to  my  friend  from  Illinois 
that  what  he  is  really  arguing  for  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  parliamentary  tactics  out¬ 
lined  here  is  that  he  will  insist  on  get¬ 
ting  his  nose  in  the  trough  first. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  that  we 
change  the  simile. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  made  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  we  shall  vote  against 
the  bill  in  the  national  interest  if  it  is 
not  a  fair  bill.  That  is  why,  if  I  vote  for 
the  wool  amendment  and  it  goes  into  the 
bill,  and  the  soybean  amendment  does 
not  go  in,  I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  not  deal  out  corn, 
rye,  sorghums,  and  the  other  competitive 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  using  soybeans 
only  as  illustrative  of  the  whole  group 
of  commodities  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
have  been  discussing.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  should  put 
some  of  us  in  the  position  where  we 
shall  have  votes  cast  against  us  on  the 
wool  amendment  unless  he  and  his  group 
can  get  some  amendment  in  first,  be¬ 
cause  I  respectfully  say  that  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  voting  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

Mi-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  convinced  that  before  we  are  through 
with  this  discussion  we  shall  all  be  pull¬ 
ing  together  in  harness-  for  the  legiti¬ 
mate  objectives  we  seek.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  had  this  participation  by  some 
of  the  most  able  Members  of  this  body, 
who  know  how  to  speak  with  conviction 
and  sincerity. 

A  few  days  of  educational  process 
might  be  helpful.  At  least,  it  would  give 
some  of  my  colleagues  a  chance  to  hear 
from  the  folks  at  home,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  our  farmers  suddenly  discover  too 
late  that  the  Senate  has  sold  them  down 
the  river  by  surrendering  unconditional¬ 
ly  to  Secretary  Benson. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  in  the  past  proven  stalwart 
champions  of  agriculture  will  join  me,  if 
necessary,  in  seeing  that  ample  time  is 
devoted  to  thoroughly  exploring  the  road 
down  which  Secretary  Benson  is  trying 
to  take  American  agriculture.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  course,  we  may  be  able  to 
persuade  them  to  withhold  their  fire,  to 
a  degree,  if  some  evidence  is  forthcoming 
of  a  willingness  to  at  least  explore  the 
chances  of  perfecting  this  legislation  into 
something  a  friend  of  the  farmer  can 
live  with. 

In  due  time  I  shall  discuss  at  consider¬ 
able  length  each  of  the  constructive 
amendments  I  am  proposing,  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  necessity  for  including  them  in 
this  bill. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  this  more-or- 
less  preliminary  warm-up,  merely  setting 
the  stage  for  the  main  fights  to  come, 
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I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  rather  broad 
outlines  of  why  agriculture  urgently 
needs  better  legislation,  the  dangers  of 
the  road  down  which  this  present  legis¬ 
lation  would  take  agriculture,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  propaganda  effort  that  is  being- 
put  forth  to  deceive  the  public  about  that 
shift  in  farm  policy,  and  some  better 
alternatives  that  we  should  be  seriously 
considering. 

Each  of  these  topics  could  and  should 
be  a  full-dress  presentation  in  its  own 
right,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  tteglect  any 
port  of  this  discussion. 

First  of  all,  let  us  take  a  careful  look 
at  how  our  farmers  are  doing. 

Despite  all  the  glowing  cover-page 
stories  in  Life  magazine  and  all  the  re¬ 
assuring  statements  from  Seci-etary  Ben¬ 
son,  the  farmer’s  pocketbook  and  his 
purchasing  power — his  take  home  pay 
upon  which  so  much  of  the  rest  of  our 
economy  is  dependent — is  the  best  meas¬ 
urement  of  what  is  really  happening. 
And  it  is  not  good. 

There  may  be  room  for  different 
points  of  view  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  our  agricultural  problems,  but 
there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion 
over  the  fact  that  our  agricultural 
economy  is  out  of  balance  with  the  rest 
of  the  economy — even  during  a  period 
when  the  rest  of  the  economy  has 
slipped  a  cog  and  headed  downward. 

This  administration  takes  great  de¬ 
light  with  the  passage  of  years  in  seizing 
upon  any  temporary  slight  upturn  in 
some  farm  prices  to  compare  the  situa¬ 
tion  favorably  with  its  own  low  points — 
instead  of  comparing  the  situation  to¬ 
day  either  with  where  farmers  stood  un¬ 
der  the  previous  administration  on,  or 
with  the  rest  of  the  economy  even  today. 

One  can  do  all  kinds  of  tricks  with 
statistics.  He  can  fool  himself — but  it 
is  hard  to  fool  the  farmer,  or  the  small 
town  businessman  for  whom  the  farmer 
is  the  best  customer. 

Before  taking  a  look  at  the  national 
picture,  I  should  like  to  start  closer  to 
home — -in  Minnesota.  I  know  my  farm 
people,  and  I  try  to  keep  track  of  what 
is  happening  to  them.  Soaring  fruit 
and  vegetable  prices  as  a  result  of 
weather  conditions  in  Florida  may  influ¬ 
ence  the  national  parity  figures,  but  they 
do  not  mean  much  to  Minnesota 
farmers. 

On  June  15,  1958,  the  average  parity 
price  for  the  17  leading  commodities  in 
Minnesota,  averaged  according  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  products,  was 
74  percent  of  parity. 

Corn  was  only  61  percent/ of  the  effec¬ 
tive  United  States  parity  price.  All  milk 
sold  wholesale  was  only  57  percent  of 
United  States  parity. 

Oats  were  also  57  percent  of  parity. 

These  are  the  figures  from  our  uni¬ 
versity,  and  they  count  with  our  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  from  the  July  10  issue 
of  Minnesota  Agriculture,  published  in 
St.  Paul  by  the  Minnesota  Farmers 
Union,  entitled  “How  Far  From  Parity?” 
showing  a  comparison  of  the  United 
States  effective  parity  price  and  the  av¬ 
erage  price  received  by  Minnesota 
farmers  for  the  17  leading  commodities 
in  our  State. 


1958 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


How  far  from  parity? — June  15,  1958 


Crop  or  product 

United 

States 

effec¬ 

tive 

parity 

price 

Aver¬ 
age 
price 
receiv¬ 
ed  by 
Min¬ 
nesota 
farm¬ 
ers  1 

Short  of 
parity 
per 
unit 

Minne¬ 

sota 

aver¬ 

age 

price  as 
a  per¬ 
cent  of 
parity  3 

Corn . bushels.. 

$1. 76 

$1. 07 

$0.69 

61 

1  logs 

hundred  weight.. 

22. 10 

21.20 

.90 

90 

Cattle . . do - 

23.  20 

23.  10 

.10 

99 

Milk,  wholesale 

hundredweight.. 

5.08 

2.90 

2. 10 

57 

Butterfat— pounds.. 

.76 

.62 

.14 

81 

Oats . bushels.. 

.88 

.52 

.30 

59 

Eggs . .  .dozen.. 

.49 

.28 

.21 

57 

Soybeans... bushels.. 

3.04 

2.04 

1.00 

07 

Calves 

hundredweight.. 

25.60 

20.20 

0 

113 

Flax _ bushels.  _ 

4.33 

2.62 

1.71 

60 

Barley _ do - 

1.35 

.92 

.43 

68 

Wheat . do  ... 

2.43 

2. 11 

.32 

87 

Turkeys _ pounds.  . 

.38 

.29 

.11 

71 

Potatoes _ bushels.. 

2.40 

2.20 

.26 

89 

Chickens... pounds.. 

.287 

.15 

.13 

52 

Sheep 

hundredweight.. 

10.30 

0.70 

3.60 

65 

Wool . pounds.. 

.71 

.30 

.41 

42 

1  Prices  are  as  received  by  farmers  at  the  point  of  first 
sale  out  of  the  farmer’s  hands  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  prices  of  specific  grades  or  classes  at  central  terminal 
markets. 

2  Parity  price  average,  17  leading  commodities,  Minne¬ 
sota,  74  percent  (averaged  according  to  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  products). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  all  fairness  to  areas  where 
prices  might  be  better,  I  would  also  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  a  table  of  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  farm 
products  nationwide,  comparing  June  15, 

1957,  with  May  15,  1958,  and  June  15, 

1958,  and  another  table  making  the  com¬ 
parison  between  June  15,  1958,  with 
June  15,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 


Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  farm 
products,  United  States,  June  15, 1958,  with 
comparisons 


Commodity  and  unit 

Tune  15, 

May  15, 

June  15, 

1957 

1958 

1958 

Wheat . . . 

bushel— 

$L  91 

$1.93 

$1.70 

Rye _ _ 

...do _ 

1.04 

'  .983 

.952 

Rice,  rough 

himdrcdweight-. 

4.  91 

5.06 

5. 05 

Corn . ___ 

bushel. 

1.22 

1. 15 

1. 19 

Oats . . 

...do _ 

.  661 

.594 

.  615 

Bariev _ _ 

.881 

.869 

.907 

Sorghum  grain 

hundredweight.. 

1.89 

1.76 

1.76 

Hay,  all  baled.. . 

_ ton 

18.60 

17.70 

17. 10 

Cotton: 

American  upland . 

.pound.. 

.3189 

.2910 

.  2909 

American-Kgyptian__do _ 

.591 

.544 

.544 

Tobacco,  types  11-37 

...do _ 

.512 

.470 

.435 

Cottonseed . . 

0) 

(') 

0) 

Soybeans _ _ _ 

2. 18 

2. 13 

2. 13 

Peanuts _ .... 

.pound.. 

.109 

.110 

.110 

Flaxseed . 

.bushel.. 

2.72 

2.58 

2.64 

Potatoes _ hundredweight.. 

1.31 

2.37 

1.  65 

Sweetpotatoes . __ 

_ do _ 

5.72 

5.91 

6.  52 

Beansi  dry  edible... 

...do _ 

7.22 

7.94 

8.09 

Peas,  dry  field . 

...do _ 

3.57 

3.01 

3. 16 

Hogs _ _ 

_ do _ 

18.  40 

21.70 

21.60 

Beef  cattle _ _ _ _ 

...do _ 

17.80 

23. 10 

22.  30 

Calves _ 

...do _ 

18.90 

25.70 

24.  70 

Sheep . 

...do _ 

6.70 

7.’64 

7. 19 

Lambs _ 

20. 20 

20.  .50 

21.20 

Butterfat,  in  cream. 
All  milk,  wholesale 

.pound.. 

.691 

.676 

.573 

hundredweight.. 

3.80 

3.74 

3.70 

Milk,  retail . 

.207 

.209 

.  209 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  farm 
products,  United  States,  June  15,  1958,  with 
comparisons — Continued. 


Commodity  and  unit 

June  15, 
1957 

May  15, 
1958 

June  15, 
1958 

All  chickens,  live . pound.. 

$0. 196 

$0. 196 

$0,203 

Farm  chickens,  live 

do.... 

.134 

.166 

.160 

Commurciul  broilers,  live 

do.... 

.207 

.201 

.210 

Turkeys,  live _ do - 

.  233 

.271 

.256 

Eggs. . dozen.. 

.  289 

.355 

.339 

Wool... . .pound.. 

.  554 

.363 

.377 

Adjusted  for  seasonal  varia¬ 
tion: 

All  milk,  wholesale 

h  undred  weigh  t. . 

4.22 

4.  10 

4. 11 

Eggs _ dozen  hi  carton.. 

.314 

.390 

.368 

•  Not  available. 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices  (June  27,  1958).  Published 
by  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 


Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  farm 
products,  June  15,  1958,  compared  with 
June  15, 1951 


Commodity 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1951 

June  15, 
1958 

Percent 

change 

Wheat... . 

$2.11 

$1.70 

Down  19 

Rye.. . . 

1.  52 

.  952 

Down  37 

Rice,  rough... . 

4.  82 

5. 05 

Up  5 

Corn . . . 

1.66 

1.  19 

Down  28 

Oats _ _ 

.820 

.  615 

Down  25 

Barley _ _ _ 

1.26 

.907 

Down  28 

Sorghum  grain . 

2.32 

1.76 

Down  24 

Hay,  all  baled -  - 

25.  60 

17. 10 

Down  33 

Cotton.  American  upland . 

.377 

.2909 

Down  23 

Tobacco,  types  11-37 . . 

.420 

.435 

Up  4 

Cottonseed... - - 

69.  30 

0) 

(') 

2.73 

2.13 

Doa  n  22 

Peanuts _ _ 

.  104 

.  110 

Up  6 

Flaxseed _ 

3.  72 

2.64 

Doa  n  29 

Potatoes _ 

1.63 

1.65 

Up  1 

Sweetpotatoes - - 

3.03 

5.52 

Up  82 

Beans,  dry  edible . 

7.  91 

8.09 

Up  2 

Hogs - - - - 

20. 00 

21.60 

Up  8 

Beef  cattle _ _ 

28.  70 

22.  30 

Dow  n  22 

24.  70 

Down  23 

Lambs . - . 

31.00 

21.20 

Down  32 

All  chickens,  live . 

.271 

.203 

Down  25 

Turkeys,  live . . . — 

Adjusted  for  seasonal  vari¬ 
ation: 

.374 

.256 

Down  32 

All  milk,  wholesale - 

4.58 

4.  11 

Down  10 

Eggs . 

.478 

.368 

Down  23 

*  Not  available. 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices  (June  27,  1958),  Agricul" 
tural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  These  tables  show 
the  average  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  farm  products.  Comparing  1951,  for 
example,  with  1958,  to  give  a  few  illus¬ 
trations,  turkeys  are  down  33  percent, 
chickens  25  percent,  lambs  32  percent, 
flaxseed  29  percent,  soybeans  22  percent, 
grain  sorghums  24  percent,  barley  28 
percent,  oats  25  percent,  com  28  per¬ 
cent,  and  rye  37  percent.  This  is  the 
picture  which  these  tables  reveal. 

While  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  study 
these  tables.  I  cannot  help  but  refer  to 
them  briefly,  as  I  have  done.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  rye,  for  which  this  pending  legis¬ 
lation  means  a  further  cut  in  price,  is 
already  down  37  percent  from  1951. 
Oats,  also  facing  a  new  threat  under  this 
bill,  are  already  down  28  percent.  The 
same  is  true  for  sorghum  grain.  Soy¬ 
beans,  facing  new  competition  under  the 
proposed  expansion  of  cottonseed  pro¬ 
duction,  are  down  22  percent  in  price. 

To  get  the  true  perspective,  you  must 
compare  these  drastic  price  declines  with 
what  has  happened  to  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  the  same  period. 


Interest  payments  per  acre  have  gone 
up  79  percent.  Taxes  paid  per  acre  have 
gone  up  29  percent.  These  are  figures 
from  Secretary  Benson’s  own  reports.  I 
hope  he  reads  them.  I  hope  he  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  biggest  increases  in  the 
farmers'  costs  are  from  higher  interest 
and  higher  taxes,  much  bigger  than  the 
increases  in  production  supplies  and 
farm-machinery  equipment.  Somehow, 
Secretary  Benson  tries  to  blame  all  of 
the  farmer’s  increased  costs  on  labor  in 
industry,  but  the  facts  of  his  own  reports 
do  not  seem  to  support  him.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  a  table  of  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  from  the  re¬ 
port,  Agricultural  Prices,  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
( 1910-14=100 ) 


Item 

Aver¬ 

age 

1951 

Apr.  15, 
1958  1 

Change 

Interest  paid  per  acre . 

98 

175 

Up  79. 

Taxes  paid  per  acre... . 

335 

464 

Up  39. 

Cash  wage  rates.. . . 

470 

567 

Up  21. 

Motor  supplies _ _ 

156 

169 

Up  8. 

Motor  vehicles _ _ 

342 

420 

Up  23. 

Farm  machinery _ _ 

21*7 

361 

Up  22. 

Farm  supplies _ _ 

264 

294 

Up  11. 

Building  and  fencing _ 

346 

391 

Up  13. 

Fertilizer . . . . 

152 

151 

Down  1, 

Average,  above  6 

258 

299 

Up  16, 

items. 

Household  operation. . 

189 

212 

Up  12. 

Household  furnishings . 

277 

277 

No  change. 

Building  materials,  house. . 

384 

407 

Up  6. 

Autos  and  auto  supplies.... 

207 

323 

Up  21. 

Average,  above  4 

256 

287 

Up  12. 

items. 

Food. . . . . . 

265 

288 

Up  9. 

Clothing . 

309 

326 

Up  6. 

Average,  above  2 

280 

301 

Up  8. 

items. 

Feed.... . . 

236 

203 

Down  14. 

Feeder  livestock _ _ _ 

490 

392 

Down  20. 

Seed . 

232 

212 

Down  9. 

Average,  above  3 

314 

262 

Down  17. 

items. 

Up  9. 

Prices  paid  for  all  family 

268 

293 

living  items  (average) . 

Down  X. 

Prices  paid  for  all  produc- 

273 

V  271 

tion  items  (average) . 

306 

Up  9. 

Prices  paid,  commodities 
and  services  taxes  and 

282 

wage  rates. 

1  Or  last  available  data. 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  Apr.  30,  1958,  Agricul¬ 
tural  -Marketing  Service,  USDA. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Any  comparison  of 
the  farmers’  conditions  with  his  own 
conditions  of  the  past  is  inadequate  with¬ 
out  taking  a  look  at  how  everybody  else 
is  doing. 

For  that  information,  let  us  turn  to 
the  Economic  Indicators,  published  by 
the  President’s  Own  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors.  For  these  figures,  we  have 
the  full  1957  returns  compared  with  the 
annual  average  of  1947-49. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  shows  what  every 
farmer  knows — farmers  are  worse  off, 
and  everybody  else  is  better  off — but  par¬ 
ticularly  corporations  and  stock  owners. 
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While  income  from  interest — the 
money  made  by  bankers  primarily  on 
other  people’s  money,  not  their  own — 
was  soaring  109  percent  during  that 
period,  farmers  total  net  income  fell 
25  percent. 

Of  course,  the  administration  makes  a 
great  fetish  of  saying  that  such  declined 
total  net  income  for  farmers  was  divided 
up  among  fewer  farmers — because  of 
their  success  in  driving  more  people  off 
the  farm. 

But  even  at  that  rate,  the  per  family 
total  net  income  of  farmers,  in  current 
dollars,  declined  6  percent  while  dividend 
income,  for  example,  went  up  70  percent 
and  per  person  income  of  nonfarm  peo¬ 
ple  went  up  39  percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  helpful  if 
I  could  have  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  a  series  of  tables 
of  how  farmers  are  doing  compared  with 
.others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


How  farmers  are  doing,  compared  with 
others — Farmers  worse  off,  everybody  else 
better  off,  particularly  corporations  and 
stockowners 


Annual 

aver¬ 

age, 

1947-49 

1957 

.  Per¬ 
cent 
change 

]  ntcrest. . billion  dollars. . 

9.0 

18.8 

+109 

Dividends _ do _ 

7. 1 

12. 1 

+70 

Corporation  profits: 

Before  taxes _ do _ 

29.5 

41.0 

+39 

After  taxes.. . do _ 

18. 1 

20.0 

+11 

Rental  income _ do _ 

7.2 

10:4 

+45 

Business  and  professional 

proprietors_.billion  dollars . . 

20.8 

28.7 

+40 

Weekly  earnings  of  manu- 

factoring  workers.. dollars.. 

53 

82 

+55 

Per  person  income,  nonfarm 

people _ _  .dollars.. 

1,473 

2,  045 

+39 

Ter  person  income,  farm 

people  i . . dollars.. 

848 

993 

+  17 

Farm  income  parity  ratio 

percent.. 

58 

45 

Farmers  total  net  income: 

National-.billion  dollars.. 

15.4 

-25 

Per  family. current  dollars. . 

2,654 

5.8 

2,490 

-6 

Number  of  farms... millions.. 

• - 

4.9 

-16 

1  From  nonfarm  and  farm  sources. 


Source:  Economic  Indicators  (Council  of  Economic 
Advisers)  and  Farm  Income  Situation  published  by 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


How  farmers  are  doing,  compared  with 
others — Farmers  worse  off,  everybody  else 
better  off,  particularly  corporations,  bank- 
ers,  and  stockowners 


1951 

1957 

Percent 

change 

Interest . billion  dollars.. 

11.6 

18.8 

+61 

Dividends _ do _ 

Corporate  profits,  after 

9.1 

12.1 

+33 

taxes - billion  dollars.  _ 

18.7 

20.2 

+8 

Rental  incomes _ do _ 

Business  and  professional 
proprietors 

9.1 

io.  r 

+14 

billion  dollars.. 
Weekly  earnings  of  manu¬ 
facturing  workers: 

Current  dollars 

218 

28.7 

+16 

billion  dollars.. 

65 

82 

+26 

1957  dollars _ do _ 

Farmers  total  net  income: 
National 

70 

82 

+17 

billion  dollars.. 
Per  family: 

16.3 

11.6' 

-29 

Current  dollars... 

2,951 

2,388 

-19 

1947-49  dollars _ 

2,683 

1,  901 

—24 

N  umber  of  farms.millions.. 

5.5 

19 

-n 

.. . .■  v.-  puuusueu  uy  uouncu  c 

Economic  Advisers  to  the  President  of  the  United  State: 
lime  1958,  and  Farm  Income  Situation  (July  1958' 
published  by  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  U.  £ 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Do  Farm  Families  Get  Parity  Income? 


Per  person  incomes,  farm  and  nonfarm 
compared 


1951 

1957 

Percent 

change 

Income  per  person  of  people 
on  farms: 

From  farming . 

$741 

$651 

-17 

Cxovernment  payment.. 

„  10 

43 

+400 

From  all  sources  (cur¬ 
rent  dollars) . 

983 

967 

-2 

From  all  sources  (1957 
dollars) _ _  .. 

1, 032 

967 

-6 

Income  per  person  of  people 
not  on  farm.. . . . 

1, 763 

2,082 

+18 

Farm  family  income,  per- 

66 

46 

Source:  Farm  Income  Situation  (July  1958),  published 
by  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Farmers’  share  of  national  income  and 
population 


1947- 

49 

1951 

1957 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Farm  people  were. . . 

18.0 

15.7 

11.9 

of  national 
population. 

And  received . 

11.2 

9.4 

5.9 

of  national 
income. 

Note.— Income  figures  for  farm  people  include  income 
from  oil-farm  sources  as  well  as  income  from  farming. 

Source:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Farm  Income 
Situation  (July  1958). 

Per  farm  real  income  down  one-fourth  in 
6  years 


1951 

1957 

Percent 

change 

Farm  operators’  gross  in¬ 
come: 

Including  Inventory 
change— billion  dollars. . 

38.5 

35.1 

-9 

Excluding  inventory 
change. .billion  dollars.. 

37.3 

34.3 

-8 

Farm  production  expenses 
billion  dollars.. 

22.2 

23.5 

+0 

Farm  operators’  net  in¬ 
come: 

Including  Inventory 
change: 

United  States  total 

billion  dollars.. 

16.3 

11.6 

-29 

Per  farm 

current  dollars. . 

2, 951.  0 

2, 388. 0 

-19 

Per  farm 

1947-49  dollars. . 

2,683.0 

2,  034.  0 

-24 

Excluding  inventory 
change: 

United  States  total 

billion  dollars.. 

15.2 

10.8 

-29 

Per  farm 

current  dollars.. 

2, 739.  0 

2, 232. 0 

-19 

Per  farm 

1947-49  dollars.. 

2,  490.  0 

1,901.0 

-24 

Number  of  farms,  .million.. 

6.5 

4.9 

-11 

Prices  paid  by  farm  family 
for  living  items  (Index)... 

$268 

•  $2S6 

+7 

Source:  Farm  Income  Situation  (July  1958),  published 
by  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Per  farm  real  income  down 


1951 

1st 

half, 

1958 

Farm  operators’  gross  income: 

Including  inventory  change 

billion  dollars.. 

38.5 

37.5 

Excluding  inventory  change 

billion  dollars.. 

37.3 

37.7 

Farm  production  expenses. . .do _ 

Farm  operators’  net  ineome: 

Including  inventory  change.  United 
States  total. . billion  dollars.. 

22.2 

24.4 

16.  3 

13. 1 

Excluding  inventory  change,  United 
States  total.. . billion  dollars.. 

15.2 

13.3 

Prices  paid  by  farm  family  for  living  items 

index. . 

268 

286 

Source:  Farm  Income  Situation  (July  1958),  published 
by  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  farm  in¬ 
come  less  than  half  of  parity  income  goal 


Parity 
farm 
in¬ 
come  1 

Actual 
1957  3 

Farm 
income, 
1st 
half 
1958  3 

Farm  operators’  net  income: 
Including  inventory  change: 
United  States  total 

billion  dollars— 

26.2 

11.6 

13.1 

Per  farm . —.dollars.. 

5,  347 

2,388 

(?) 

Excluding  inventory 
change: 

United  States  total 

billion  dollars.. 

26.2 

10.8 

13.3 

Per  farm  . .  _ dollars. . 

5,347 

2,  232 

(3) 

Farm  production  expenses 

billion  dollars.. 

25.4 

23.5 

24.4 

Farm  operators’  gross  income: 
Including  inventory  change 
billion  dollars.. 

51.6 

35.1 

37.5 

Excluding  inventory 
change _ billion  dollars. . 

51.6 

34.3 

37.7 

1  Calculation  based  on  definition  in  Agricultural  , 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

3  Data  from  Farm  Income  Situation  (July  1958)-,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Agricultural  Marketing  Services,  U.  S.  Depart-  : 
merit  of  Agriculture. 
t3  Not  available. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suppose  it  is  un¬ 
derstandable  that  a  man  as  hopelessly 
bankrupt  over  ideas  about  improving 
conditions  in  agriculture  as  Secretary  , 
Benson  has  proved  to  be  should  continue  I 
to  whistle  in  the  graveyard,  and  seize  on  ™ 
every  opportunity  or  excuse  for  mis¬ 
guiding  the  public  about  what  is  really 
happening  under  his  stewardship. 

Yet  one  of  his  classic  comments  that 
will  live  to  haunt  him  was  a  statement 
a  few  months  ago  that  “Agriculture  has 
been  a  source  of  strength  in  the  current 
recession.” 

Now,  I  suppose  Secretary  Benson  can  • 
take  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  fact  that 
agriculture,  with  the  rug  already  pulled 
out  from  under  it  several  years  earlier, 
finally  escaped  being  alone  in  a  tumbling 
economy  when  other  segments  also  got 
into  trouble. 

But  if  he  really  feels  the  fact  that 
farmers  were  already  so  broke  they 
could  not  get  much  worse  is  a  “source 
of  strength”  in  our  economy,  I  pity  the 
fate  of  our  economy. 

Undoubtedly,  Secretary  Benson  wel¬ 
comed  the  fact  that  trouble  in  the  rest  of  a 
the  economy  temporarily  took  the  spot-  f 
light  off  him  as  the  greatest  source  of 
weakness  in  our  entire  economic  picture. 

Yet  he  forgets  that  many  of  us  were 
warning  2  years  ago  about  what  would 
happen  to  industry  and  labor  and  busi¬ 
ness  generally  if  farm  purchasing  power 
were  permitted  to  remain  depressed, 
while  Secretary  Benson  was  voicing 
bland  reassurances  that  trouble  in  agri¬ 
culture  could  not  bother  the  rest  of  the 
country,  because  agriculture  “was  not 
as  important”  as  it  used  to  be. 

Perhaps  it  is  understandable  that 
American  farmers  take  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son’s  statements  with  a  big  grain  of  salt, 
in  view  of  his  past  record  of  blind  mis¬ 
guidance  as  long  as  it  served  his  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes. 

In  assuring  the  country  that  agricul¬ 
ture  was  a  bright  spot  in  our  recession, 
Secretary  Benson  used  the  occasion  to 
make  general  observations  about  the 
role  of  farmers  in  the  economy,  conclud¬ 
ing  on  this  cheerful  note: 

The  main  impact  of  the  recession,  on 
agriculture,  has  been  to  restrict  very  sub-  • 


I  •  '  1 


1958 
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6tantiany  the  Job  opportunities  available 
to  our  farm  people.  As  you  know,  one-third 
of  the  income  received  by  farm  people  is 
obtained  from  nonfarm  jobs  and  other  non¬ 
farm  sources. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  not 
point  out  that  the  decline  in  farm  in¬ 
come— the  farm  depression — started 
several  years  ago.  He  did  not  point  out 
that  the  estimated  realized  net  income 
of  $13  billion  income  for  this  year  is 
almost  14  percent  below  the  actual  net 
farm  income  of  $15.1  billion  in  1952. 

"Agriculture  has  been  a  source  of 
strength  in  the  current  recession” — 
April  14,  1958 — must  take  its  position 
alongside  other  famous  quotes  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  on  the  subject  of  farm  in¬ 
come. 

Here  are  samples: 

February  11,  1953: 

Analysis  leads  us  to  expect  no  major 
changes  (in  farm  prices)  during  the  next 
several  months. 

October  21,  1953: 

It’s  my  belief  that  the  major  price  declines 

are  behind  us.  , 

November  18,  1953: 

The  retreat  of  farm  prices  and  in¬ 
comes  *  *  *  seems  to  have  been  stopped  a 
few  short  months  after  we  took  office. 

December  16,  1953: 

Let  me  assure  you  *  *  *  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  along  the  road  to  recov¬ 
ery.  I  believe  that  1953  has  marked  the 
turning  point — in  the  right  direction. 

December  15,  1954: 

We  are  headed  in  the  right  direction  at 

last. 

January  7,  1955: 

I  am  convinced  that  for  agriculture  the 
road  ahead  wili  be  smoother  than  the  one 
we  have  been  traveling. 

February  4,  1955 : 

Farm  income  has  been  stabilized  for  some 
months — of  one  thing  you  can  be  certain. 
The  better  farmers  will  make  money  ♦  *  * 
because  there  is  real  opportunity  in  agri¬ 
culture  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  this  a  variation  on 
the  theme  of  an  old  song:  "The  music 
goes  round  and  round,  but  it  comes  out 
just  the  same”? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  vari¬ 
ation  of  that  old  theme. 

January  16,  1956: 

A  new  buoyancy  in  the  market  place,  a 
new  hope,  a  new  vigor  and  zest,  can  be 
anticipated.  *  *  *  Surely  it  should  be  re¬ 
flected  promptly  in  prices  and  incomes. 

August  17,  1956: 

Farm  prices  and  the  parity  ratio  have  not 
only  stopped  falling— they  are  definitely 
climbing. 

Of  course  they  promptly  dropped.  I 
may  digress  to  say  that  the  Department 
must  have  obtained  a  new  public  rela¬ 
tions  man,  who  concocted  that  spon¬ 
taneous  and  exotic  language. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  they  use  the 
phrase  that  the  decline  in  prices  has 
now  bottomed  out;  or  is  that  a  more 
recent  phrase? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  came  later. 

September  11,  1956: 

We  are  on  the  right  track.  The  down¬ 
ward  slide  in  prices  *  *  *  has  been  checked. 
Yes,  we  are  on  the  right  track,  and  we  are 
going  to  stay  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  are  not  being 
fooled.  Whatever  temporary  improve¬ 
ments  in  farm  prices  may  have  occurred 
were  certanily  not  the  results  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson’s  farm  policies. 

If  it  were  not  so  tragic  it  would  be 
amusing.  When  he  appears  before  our 
Senate  committee,  every  time  it  is 
pointed  out  that  his  policies  have  failed 
completely,  he  always  blames  the 
weather  or  some  other  facts  of  nature 
beyond  his  control. 

Whenever  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  pointed  to  discrepancies  and  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  farm  program,  the 
response  usually  was  that  it  was  due 
to  weather  conditions  and  seasonal  ad¬ 
justments. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  other  words, 
the  operation  was  always  successful,  but 
the  patient  always  died. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

But  when  there  was  a  slight  lift  in 
farm  prices  resulting  from  a  combination 
of  factors  over  which  he  had  nothing  to 
do,  he  was  quick  to  claim  full  credit  and 
boast  that  his  “policies”  were  now  prov¬ 
ing  right. 

Out  in  Iowa — once  a  good  Republican 
State,  coming  more  and  more  our  way 
these  days — the  farmers  are  more  real¬ 
istic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  May  17 
issue  of  the  Wallace’s  Farmer,  one  of  the 
Nation’s  leading  farm  publications  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  heart  of  the  Midwest  farm 
area  at  Des  Moines,  entitled  "Guard 
Against  Too  Much  Optimism.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Guard  Against  Too  Much  Optimism 

Secretary  Benson  and  some  USDA  agencies 
have  really  been  playing  up  the  favorable 
farm  price  situation. 

They’ve  predicted  a  5  to  10  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  net  cash  income  this  year.  Benson,, 
Farm  Bureau,  and  others  point  out  that  now 
their  program  of  "more  freedom”  is  start¬ 
ing  to  work. 

City  papers  have  run  with  the  ball,  even 
to  talking  about  a  "boom”  in  rural  America. 

Farm  prices  did  react  favorably  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year.  And  we’re  glad  to  see 
folks  get  a  decent  return  on  their  livestock 
operations. 

But  let’s  not  lose  our  heads,  and  think 
that  all  our  troubles  are  over.  Mother  Na¬ 
ture,  pure  chance,  and  farmers  themselves 
are  largely  responsible,  for  higher  farm  prices 
this  year. 

First,  a  highly  unusual  frost  destroyed  a 
lot  of  vegetable  and  citrus  production  In 
Florida.  Prices  soared  because  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  shortage  of  these  products  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Growers  elsewhere  profited,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Florida  producers.  A  short  crop 
nets  farmers  more  than  a  big  crop. 


Second,  it  was  pure  chance  that  all  three 
classes  of  livestock  are  being  held  back  to 
build  up  herds  at  the  same  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  times  that  trends  for  the  three 
have  coincided. 

Third,  the  beef  price  strength  is  almost 
entirely  farmer -made.  Ranchers  are  holding 
back  large  numbers  of  cows  and  heifers  to 
build  up  their  herds.  Feeders  have  delayed 
their  marketings  30  to  60  days. 

Hog  growers,  too,  had  a  hand  in  making 
the  good  1958  livestock  prices.  They  vol¬ 
untarily  held  1957  farrowings  stable  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  bust  in  prices  this  year. 

Then,  to  top  things  off,  egg  production 
dropped  4  percent  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year.  This  boosted  prices  about  20  percent, 
on  the  average. 

There  is  no  real  scarcity  of  meat  or  pro¬ 
tein  food.  But  the  slightly  reduced  market¬ 
ings  across  the  board  created  a  little  price 
boom. 

Then  the  boom  started  feeding  on  itself, 
since  it  encouraged  further  holding  back  of 
breeding  stock. 

The  strong  livestock  prices  helped  boost 
corn  prices,  too.  Corn  went  up  about  16 
cents  at  Chicago  between  mid-March  and 
mid-April. 

We’re  happy  about  the  situation,  along 
with  Mr.  Benson.  But  let’s  appraise  the 
facts  accurately. 

Farm  people  have  plenty  of  problems 
ahead.  And  most  of  them  center  around 
surplus  productive  capacity. 

A  big  segment  of  farmers  will  be  in  trouble 
most  of  the  time,  as  long  as  we  keep  on 
producing  a  little  more  than  our  customers 
want,  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
that  same  skepticism  is  nationwide,  in 
agriculture.  Here  is  one  more  ex¬ 
ample — an  editorial  from  the  current 
month’s  edition  of  the  Missouri  Farmer, 
entitled  “Missouri’s  Agricultural  Pic¬ 
ture.”  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  referred  to  be 
published  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
summarizing  the  depressed  situation  in 
the  great  State  of  Missouri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Missouri’s  Agricultural  Picture 

Recent  figures  from  USDA  for  the  last 
several  years  show  the  Missouri  agricultural 
picture  like  this: 

Total  gross  cash  receipts  from  farm  mar¬ 
ketings  :  about  the  same. 

Production  expenses:  up  sharply. 

Number  of  farmers:  decreasing  steadily. 

Net  income  per  farm  family:  gradually  de¬ 
clining. 

The  big  problem  which  keeps  plaguing  all 
farmers  is  the  continuous  spiral  of  higher 
and  higher  production  costs,  and  the  steady 
slipping  of  the  level  of  the  average  of  all 
farm  prices. 

Let’s  look  at  some  cost  comparisons.  Taxes 
on  Missouri  farms  have  gone  up  from  a  total 
of  $22  million  in  1949  to  more  than  $34  mil¬ 
lion  by  1956.  That  all-important  item  of  in¬ 
terest  on  mortgages  has  climbed  from  $7.7 
million  to  $13.5  million  in  the  same  period — ■ 
up  more  than  75  percent.  Due  to  the  nec¬ 
essary  use  of  more  machinery,  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  machinery,  depreciation  costs  have 
mounted  from  $75  million  to  almost  $120 
million  In  this  8-year  period. 

In  1956  all  farm  production  expenses  ac¬ 
counted  for  70  cents  out  of  every  $1  of  gross 
Income.  When  the  figures  are  in  for  1957 
this  may  rise  to  nearly  75  cents  out  of  each 
dollar.  Back  in  1949  these  expenses  took 
only  about  57  cents  per  dollar  of  gross  in¬ 
come. 
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Even  though  there  are  fewer  farms  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  total  Income,  these  produc¬ 
tion  costs  have  eaten  into  this  figure  so  far 
as  to  return  less  net  income — not  only  to 
the  State’s  agriculture  as  a  whole,  but  also 
to  each  family  left  on  the  farm.  In  1949 
net  income  per  Missouri  farm  was  $2,041. 
The  estimate  for  1957  is  $1,851.  This  pre¬ 
sents  an  impossible  condition.  It’s  not  just 
that  it  means  lower  profits  and  thus  pres¬ 
sure  on  living  standards  for  farm  families, 
but  it  also  jeopardizes  the  progress  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

How  can  a  farmer  justify  long-range  im¬ 
provements — fences,  lime,  terraces,  new 
buildings  and  machinery — when  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  very  real  possibility  that 
he  may  be  next  on  the  list  of  disappearing 
farmers? 

Hr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  read  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
that  editorial,  to  show  how  depressed 
farm  income  affects  the  entire  economy: 

How  can  a  farmer  justify  long-range  im¬ 
provements — fences,  lime,  terraces,  new 
buddings,  and  machinery — when  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  very  real  possibility  that  he 
may  be  next  on  -  the  list  of  disappearing 
farmers? 

Mr.  President,  I  can  say  in  all  honesty 
that  the  sentiment  in  Minnesota  agrees 
with  that  expressed  by  these  editors  in 
Iowa  and  Missouri. 

All  the  Madison  Avenue  propaganda  in 
the  world  cannot  gloss  over  the  fact  that 
farm  income  has  been  steadily  and  con¬ 
sistently  declining,  during  a  period  of 
rising  production  costs. 

Farmers  are  getting  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  away  from  the  goal  of  equality  of 
farm  income  with  income  in  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy,  which  was  de¬ 
clared  the  intent  and  policy  of  Congress 
so  many  years  ago. 

In  establishing  that  goal,  which  still 
stands  in  existing  law  today,  Congress 
recognized  the  fact  that  farm  people  and 
the  resources  they  own  make  at  least  as 
much  contribution  on  the  average  to  the 
Nation’s  economic  welfare  as  do  non¬ 
farm  people. 

The  risk  in  invested  capital  in  farming 
is  greater,  not  less,  than  the  economy¬ 
wide  average. 

Modern  family  farming  requires  more 
skill  and  as  great  human  strength  and 
attention  to  details  as  does  average  non¬ 
farm  work. 

Modern  family  farming  requires  as 
high  type  of  management  ability  as  that 
required  of  the  average  manager  of  non¬ 
farm  business  enterprises. 

In  terms  of  pure  interest  return  on  in¬ 
vested  funds,  a  dollar  should  be  a  dollar 
throughout  the  economy.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  the  farmer  pays  a  higher  in¬ 
terest  rate  on  borrowed  capital  and  earns 
a  lower  return  on  the  funds  he  invests  in 
his  own  business  than  any  other  busi¬ 
nessman  in  the  economy. 

Farm  income  is  far  too  low  today,  and 
it  is  not  only  farmers  who  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  it. 

Inadequate  farm  income  has  not  only 
retarded  the  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  of  rural  areas;  it  has  acted  to 
prevent  the  Nation  as  a  whole  from  the 
maximum  attainment  of  its  economic 
goals. 

We  cannot  expect  to  go  on  having 
farm  income  decline  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  and  farm  indebtedness  go  up  by 


about  the  same  amount,  without  serious 
consequences  for  the  entire  economy. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  itself,  the  return  to  the  farm 
operator  for  himself  and  family  per 
horn-  on  typical  commercial  family-op¬ 
erated  farms  was  less  on  many  types  of 
farms  in  recent  years  than  the  average 
hourly  wages  paid  to  hired  farm  labor  on 
those  same  farms. 

Last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
himself  reported  to  Congress  that  in 
1956  the  national  average  return  per 
hour  of  farm  operator  and  family  farm 
labor  was  approximately  70  cents  per 
hour,  30  cents  per  hour  less  than  the 
statutory  minimum  wage  for  non-farm 
workers  set  by  Congress  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

This  disparity  between  farm  income 
and  non-farm  income  is  becoming 
greater  each  year,  despite  our  declared 
goals  of  public  policy  toward  bringing 
them  closer  together.  Current  trends 
and  current  farm  policies  are  not  mov- 
in  the  direction  of  closing  the  gap. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  pessimistic 
in  reviewing  these  sad  facts  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life  today,  because  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  such  conditions  have  to  continue. 
But  I  do  believe  these  hard  facts  need 
to  be  emphasized  to  awaken  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  the  urgent  need  for  con¬ 
cern  over  what  is  happening  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Farmers  do  not  need  to  be 
told;  their  own  pocketbooks  and  bank 
balances  are  warning  enough.  But  the 
rest  of  the  American  people  need  to  be 
shaken  out  of  their  complacency — a 
complacency,  unfortunately,  that  the 
current  administration  has  fostered  by 
wishful  thinking  and  repeated  assur¬ 
ances  that  all’s  well  when  all  is  not  well. 
The  same  complacency  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  field  of  science  and  satel¬ 
lites,  by  Sputnik  I  and  II. 

A  depressed  agriculture  acts  as  a  drag 
or  brake  on  the  rest  of  the  economy.  A 
depressed  agriculture  may  not  imme¬ 
diately  pull  the  economy  into  a  general 
business  depression  during  a  period  of 
unbalanced  inflation — but  a  depressed 
agriculture  will  most'  certainly  hold 
down  the  level  of  total  national  income, 
and  unless  that  contraction  is  offset  by 
expansion  in  some  other  part  of  the 
economy,  falling  farm  income  would 
mean  a  reduced  rate  of  national  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  We  are  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  that  happen.  We  should 
have  learned  from  experience,  and 
heeded  the  warning  that  has  been  there 
for  all  to  see  for  the  last  several  years. 
Our  so-called  prosperity  was  meaning¬ 
less  when  we  were  confronted  with  run¬ 
away  inflation  in  some  segments  of  our 
economy,  and  serious  deflation  in  others. 

What  have  we  been  doing  about  it? 
And,  what  is  more  important,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it? 

I  am  endeavoring  to ’avoid  political 
partisanship,  although  it  is  hardly  a  se¬ 
cret  that  I  believe  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Benson  has  given  American  agri¬ 
culture  its  worst  setback  in  several 
decades.  As  much  as  I  regret  being 
personal,  it  is  impossible  to  review  our 
farm  situation  without  looking  at  what 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s 
misguided  efforts  have  already  done  to 
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our  farm  economy,  and  what  these 
policies  still  threaten  to  do  unless  we 
call  a  halt. 

Bensonism  and  its  basic  premise  of 
lower  prices  has  given  our  farm  economy 
a  hefty  downhill  push,  while  perpetu¬ 
ating  a  lot  of  myths  in  the  minds  of  the 
nonfarm  public. 

What  did  this  administration  promise 
when  they  offered  lower  price  support 
levels  as  the  cure-all  for  your  farm 
problems? 

They  said  it  would  improve  farm  in¬ 
come  by  gaining  better  prices  in  the  free 
market.  Yet  farm  income  has  declined 
faster  and  further,  and  farm  prices  have 
steadily  dropped.  The  parity  level  fox- 
all  fai-m  prices  was  at  100  on  election 
day  in  1952.  It  is  84  today. 

They  said  it  would  cui’tail  production. 

Yet  production  has  increased,  instead  of 
declined.  The  individual  farmer  has 
been  forced  to  increase  his  pi’oduction 
to  attempt  to  keep  his  income  from 
dropping  as  a  result  of  the  falling  prices. 

They  said  it  would  reduce  surpluses. 

Yet  CCC  inventories  today  are  nearly 
five  times  as  high  as  they  were  at  the 
end  of  1952,  and  far  higher  than  when  S 
the  so-called  flexible  program  went  . 
into  full  effect  in  1955 — despite  many  I 
new  tools  pi’ovided  for  surplus  removal. 

They  said  it  would  lower  the  cost  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Government.  Yet 
the  realized  loss  on  price  support  oper¬ 
ations  has  been  more  than  twice  as  much 
in  the  last  5  years  as  in  the  preceding 
20. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  flexible 
theoi-y  of  regulating  output  thi-ough 
lowered  pi’ices  has  been  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure — resulting  in  nothing  but  further 
depletion  of  fai-m  income. 

And  yet  all  that  President  Eisenhower 
and  Secretary  Benson  have  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  Congress  is  more  of  the  same — 
more  flexibility,  still  lower  prices. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  and  cry 
“enough.” 

It  is  also  time  to  challenge  these  great 
myths  being  peddled  to  the  American 
people  about  the  Eisenhower-Benson 
farm  policies. 

I  have  yet  to  see  any  published  results  i 
of  sound  scientific,  statistical  and  eco-  * 
nomic  research  of  current  significance 
that  indicates  any  connection  or  rela¬ 
tionship  between  market  prices  or  farm 
income  and  the  volume  of  farm  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketings. 

But  I  do  know  these  facts: 

From  1929  to  1932,  prices  received  by 
farmers  dropped  by  56  percent,  the  par-  \ 
ity  ratio  dropped  by  37  percent,  national  - 
fai*m  gross  income  dropped  by  54  per¬ 
cent,  national  net  income  dropped  by 
67  percent,  and  net  income  per  farm 
dropped  by  53  percent.  Yet  total  fairn 
output  did  not  drop;  faim  output /per 
man-hour  increased  by  2  pei’cent. 

From  1951  to  1956,  prices  received  by 
farmers  dropped  22  percent,  the  parity 
ratio  dropped  25  points — 23  percent — 
national  farm  gross  income  dropped  11 
percent,  nationar  farm  net  income 
dropped  38  percent,  and  per  farm  net 
income,  adjusted  for  price  change, 
dropped  by  23  percent.  Yet  per  man¬ 
hour  farm  output  inci-eased  10  percent, 
and  total  output  increased  by  7  percent. 
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All  the  argument  about  reducing 
prices  and  lowering  production  does  not 
seem  to  hold  true. 

In  no  extended  period  when  farm 
prices  and  income  fell  over  a  long  period 
of  years — and  the  drop  from  1951  to  1956 
is  the  longest  sustained  drop  since  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
began  keeping  records  in  1910— did  either 
total  or  per  man  farm  output  decrease. 

How,  then,  does  Secretary  Benson  jus¬ 
tify  his  bland  assertions  that  production 
can  be  curtailed  by  cutting  prices?  And 
why  does  the  American  press  blandly  ac¬ 
cept  that  theory  as  fact — when  the  facts 
prove  otherwise? 

The  truth  is  that  high  fixed  overhead 
costs  make  it  necessary  for  farmers  to 
keep  producing. 

Another  fallacy  that  needs  to  be  nipped 
in  the  bud  is  the  Benson  theory  that  low¬ 
ering  farm  prices  can  increase  farm  in¬ 
come  through  stimulating  consumption. 
Available  economic  studies  indicate  it 
would  take  at  least  a  5  percent  cut  in  unit 
prices  to  obtain  a  1 -percent  increase  in 
volume  of  consumption,  and  this  ratio 
appears  to  be  rising.  Even  that  assumes 
the  entire  reduction  in  farm  prices  would 
be  passed  along  to  the  consumer — and 
recent  history  of  widening  marketing 
margins  makes  that  unlikely. 

Yet  with  all  the  economic  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  the  administration  persists 
in  seeking  still  lower  price  support  levels 
because  of  its  fetish  against  interference 
in  any  .way  with  so-called  free  markets. 

That  phrase  “free  markets”  has  an  at¬ 
tractive  sound  to  many,  but  slogans  are 
not  enough  to  save  the  farm  economy. 
Let  us  look  at  what  they  are  talking 
about,  when  they  ask  for  farmers  to  re¬ 
turn  to  a  free  market. 

The  idea  of  the  so-called  competitive 
free  market  for  farm  commodities  in¬ 
volves  a  situation  where  no  farmer  or 
group  of  farmers  would  be  assisted  or 
allowed  by  government  to  exercise  any 
control  over  marketings  to  raise  prices. 

Carried  to  the  ultimate,  such  a  policy 
would  eliminate  the  price  protective  fea¬ 
tures  of  marketing  agreements  and  or¬ 
ders  for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts.  It 
would  probably  bring  chaos  to  the  fluid 
milk  marketing  industry.  It  would 
place  United  States  wool  and  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  in  full  competition  with  imports 
without  any  protection  of  tariffs,  import 
quotas,  or  Government  payments. 

In  a  competitive  free  market,  the 
prices  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  wheat 
and  all  other  farm  commodities  would 
be  allowed  to  drop  to  the  unprotected 
world  level  established  by  unrestricted 
production.  The  prices  of  corn,  other 
feed  grains,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  and 
cottonseed,  would  be  allowed  to  drop  to 
the  level  where  the  entire  year’s  produc¬ 
tion  would  move  into  channels  of  trade 
during  the  year — with  no  reserves  for 
any  emergency. 

Importers  would  be  allowed  to  import 
as  large  a  volume  of  competitive  farm 
commodities  as  they  saw  fit.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  and  Sugar  Agreements 
would  be  abolished. 

Farmers  would  be  free  to  produce  and 
market  as  much  of  any  quality  or  any 
and  all  commodities  as  they  could,  but 
the  Government  would  not  stand  by  as 


now  to  buy  up  or  make  loans  on  such 
commodities  in  order  to  hold  up  the 
average  annual  price  above  the  free  mar¬ 
ket  level. 

That,  in  effect,  is  what  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  is  crusading  for — if  he  is  sincere  in 
talking  about  wanting  free  markets.  By 
his  own  words,  he  would  use  price  sup¬ 
port  loans  only  to  prevent  wide  swings  in 
seasonal  fluctuations  but  not  to  hold 
average  annual  prices  above  the  so- 
called  free  market  level. 

If  the  farmer  is  expected  to  survive  in 
such  a  visionary  free  market,  what  about 
the  rest  of  the  economy  from  which  he 
must  purchase  his  supplies,  obtain  his 
labor,  and  sell  his  product? 

Is  industry  ready  to  give  up  tariffs 
and  embargoes  that  keep  out  competing 
imports?  Is  it  ready  to  abandon  cost- 
plus  contracts?  Are  the  railroads, 
trucks,  airlines,  electric  power,  gas,  and 
telephone  companies  ready  to  give  up 
the  Federal  protection  of  monopoly  con¬ 
trol  and  regulations  to  insure  profits  on 
their  investments,  along  with  big  salaries 
to  management  personnel?  Is  the  busi¬ 
nessman  ready  to  abandon  price  main¬ 
tenance  safeguards  and  protection  of 
law  against  predatory  price  cutting?  Are 
the  working  men  and  women  of  the 
country  ready  to  give  up  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hour  legislation,  as  well 
as  protection  of  collective  bargaining? 

I  do  not  think  so,  and  neither  does 
anyone  else  in  his  right  mind. 

The  truth  is  that  we  do  not  have 
completely  free  markets  in  our  economy. 

The  prices  of  things  that  farmers  buy, 
both  production  and  family  living  items, 
are  retail  prices  like  the  prices  all  con¬ 
sumers  pay.  These  retail  prices  are 
based  on  the  wholesale  prices  behind 
them,  which  are  administered  prices — 
prices  set  by  manufacturers,  money- 
market  bankers,  railroad  companies,  and 
many  others,  on  the  basis  of  their  Gov¬ 
ernment-sanctioned  ability  to  withhold 
supply  to  maintain  the  set  price. 

The  farmer  not  only  buys  his  needs 
in  an  administered-price  market  dom¬ 
inated  by  sellers,  but  also  farmers  sell 
their  products  into  markets  where  buy¬ 
ers  have  the  upper  hand. 

The  farmer  does  not  sell,  usually,  to 
the  final  consumer  of  food  and  fiber 
products.  Farm  commodities  must  move 
through  processing  and  marketing 
channels,  where  those  who  perform  these 
services  possess  enough  control  over  sup¬ 
ply  of  their  services  to  enable  them  to 
administer  or  control  the  prices  they 
receive  for  such  services.  Since  1951,  for 
example,  the  processing  and  marketing 
agencies  have  had  enough  bargaining 
power  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  en¬ 
tire  drop  in  farm  returns  without  shar¬ 
ing  any  with  the  consumer. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  some 
of  the  loudest  advocates  of  free  mar¬ 
kets  for  agriculture  would  be  quite  so 
vocal  if  it  was  a  seller’s  market,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  buyer’s  market — if  the  farm 
producer  had  the  upper  hand  in  bar¬ 
gaining  power.  I  am  afraid  if  that  was 
the  case  these  same  people  would  be  ap¬ 
pealing  for  Government  regulation,  in¬ 
stead  of  insisting  upon  free  markets. 

Perhaps  one  of  these  days  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  find  out,  whether 
we  want  to  or  not. 
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Farmers  are  at  a  bargaining  disad¬ 
vantage  in  the  market  place  today,  as 
they  always  have  been.  They  need 
stronger  bargaining  power. 

They  have  sought  to  strengthen  their 
bargaining  power,  in  many  ways.  They 
have  done  it  through  banding  together 
in  cooperatives.  They  have  done  it 
through  working  out  programs  of  price 
maintenance  and  control  of  market  sup¬ 
ply  through  their  Government,  just  as 
other  segments  of  our  economy  have 
sought  to  protect  their  position  through 
Government  action. 

But,  somehow,  the  public  has  been 
led  to  believe  it  is  wrong  for  farmers 
to  turn  to  the  Government  for  price 
and  income  protection  even  though  it 
is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  right  for  rail¬ 
roads,  airlines,  utilities,  industry,  and 
labor. 

To  be  sure  the  Government’s  role  in 
our  free  society  should  never  be  one  of 
dominating  the  market  place.  But  it 
influences  the  market  place  every  day  in 
many  ways.  Its  role  should  be  as  the 
“public  interest  policemen,”  seeking  to 
keep  a  fair  balance  in  our  economy. 
This  has  been  the  purpose  of  our  farm 
programs. 

With  agriculture  now  at  such  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  the  economy,  farmers  have 
every  right  to  turn  to  the  Government 
for  help  in  ways  to  strengthen  their 
bargaining  power. 

It  is  rather  amazing  to  see  that  right 
being  challenged.  The  interest  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  agriculture  is  nothing  new. 

There  is  a  185-page  compilation  of 
United  States  Statutes  designed  in  one 
way  or  another  to  strengthen  the  bar¬ 
gaining  power  of  farmers  in  the  com¬ 
modity  market,  and  to  protect  and  im¬ 
prove  farm  income  in  other  ways.  Much 
of  this  legislation  goes  back  many 
decades. 

Although  farm  income  is  currently 
too  low,  farm  gross  income  would  be  at 
least  a  third  less,  and  farm  net  income 
would  be  more  than  a  third  lower,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  exising  Federal  farm 
programs. 

Yes,  farm  income  could  be  consider¬ 
ably  higher  if  there  was  a  will  and  a 
determination  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  use  these  laws  enthusias¬ 
tically  and  persistently. 

While  we  need  to  improve  our  price 
support  programs,  modernize  and  ex¬ 
pand  our  farm  credit  facilities,  expand 
our  research  both  for  production  effi¬ 
ciency  and  new  uses  for  farm  products — 
much  more  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
could  and  should  be  done  with  the  laws 
we  already  have. 

Instead,  most  of  the  Federal  programs 
have  been  whittled  down  in  effective¬ 
ness  by  administrative  decisions  over 
the  past  4j/2  years,  some  of  which  whit¬ 
tling  was  made  possible  when  mandatory 
minimum  levels  of  support  were  reduced 
in  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1954 — after  the 
President’s  veto  of  a'  more  effective 
measure. 

Unless  this  existing  legislation  can 
be  made  more  effective,  farmers  must 
strengthen  their  bargaining  power  in 
other  w'ays.  Farmers  may  turn  to 
united  action  on  their  own,  by  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  through  producers  co¬ 
ops,  to  establish  prices  and  incomes 
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nearer  to  equality  with  other  segments 
of  our  society. 

The  balance  of  bargaining  power  may 
well  shift  from  buyers  to  sellers  of  farm 
products.  Those  now  so  anxious  for  free 
markets  may  be  the  first  to  prefer  a  new 
look  at  effective  price-support  levels  or 
direct-payment  methods  of  achieving 
more  equality  in  farm  income. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  this  administra¬ 
tion  has  literally  wrecked  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram  already,  and  has  no  alternative  to 
offer  besides  wrecking  it  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

Never  before  have  we  had  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  so  costly  to  the  taxpayers, 
and  yet  producing  so  little  results  for 
farmers. 

The  amazing  thing  is  how  well  he  has 
been  protected  by  our  great  mass  media 
of  public  information,  in  keeping  the 
truth  from  the  people. ' 

How  much  longer  can  the  public  be 
deceived? 

How  much  longer  can  the  press  go 
along  defending  Benson,  yet  attacking 
costs  of  farm  programs  and  complaining 
about  surpluses — when  it  is  under  Benson 
that  costs  have  soared,  and  it  is  under 
Benson  that  surpluses  have  reached  their 
peaks? 

It  is  under  Benson’s  legislation,  asked 
for  by  Benson  and  the  President,  and 
administered  by  Benson,  that  farm  in¬ 
come  has  collapsed  while  costs  to  the 
Treasury  have  soared — and  production 
has  added  new  surpluses  to  repudiate 
Benson’s  theory  that  lower  prices  would 
solve  the  surplus  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  July  2  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  headed  “United  States  Ex¬ 
pects  Peak  in  Farm  Subsidies.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Expects  Peak  in  Farm  Sub¬ 
sidies — Cost  op  Program  Now  Put  at  6 

Billion,  Up  1.4  Billion  From  Budget 

Figures 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  1. — Record  farm  subsidy 
payments — not  defense  or  anti-recession 
spending — are  expected  to  push  the  Federal 
Government’s  expenditures  to  a  peacetime 
peak  in  the  1959  fiscal  year,  which  began 
today. 

Government  experts  now  estimate  spend¬ 
ing  at  about  $78  billion,  perhaps  a  little  less. 
The  budget  deficit  will  depend  on  the  course 
of  the  recession  and  with  its  impact  on  tax 
receipts. 

If  recovery  is  brisk,  the  deficit  may  be  in 
the  comparatively -modest  range  of  $6  billion 
to  $8  billion  instead  of  the  $12  billion  to  $12 
billion  that  has  been  foreseen. 

The  irony  is  that  the  weather,  not  sput¬ 
niks  or  unemployment,  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  upward  revision  in  spending 
estimates. 

The  weather  has  produced  good  crops  and 
hence  the  prospect  of  larger  price  support 
outlays  by  the  Government. 

Budget  experts  forecast  today  that  the 
farm  program  would  cost  about  $6  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year,  against  $4,600  million  in  the 
budget  submitted  in  January. 

This  would  be  about  $1  billion  over  the 
record  set  in  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  yes¬ 
terday.  when  farm  spending  reached  about 
$5  billion. 


The  previous  peak  of  peacetime  spending 
was  $74,300  million  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1953. 

The  farm  increase  is  easily  the  biggest 
single  rise  over  the  January  estimates  and 
will  probably  amount  to  more  than  all  the 
antirecession  measures  together. 

The  rise  is  coming  about  despite  constant, 
and  generally  successful,  efforts  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration"  to  reduce  price  support  levels 
on  the  basic  crops.  Farmers  continue  to 
grow  record  crops  despite— or  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of — the  lower  prices. 

One  fiscal  official  put  it  this  way  today: 

“I  never  dreamed  I  would  see  the  day 
when  a  Republican  administration  would  be 
spending  $6  billion  on  the  farmers — and  get¬ 
ting  blamed  at  the  same  time  for  reducing 
farm  prices.” 

SOIL  BANK  A  FACTOR 

Besides  big  crops,  an  enlarged  Soil  Bank 
and  a  new  export  subsidy  program  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  increase  in  farm  spending 
over  both  the  fiscal  year  just  completed  and 
the  January  estimates. 

Elsewhere,  there  will  be  increases  in  de¬ 
fense  spending  (perhaps  $500  million  to  a 
total  of  $40.8  billion),  highways,  Govern¬ 
ment  workers’  pay,  and  several  minor  pro¬ 
grams. 

All  the  increases  would  add  about  $4  bil¬ 
lion  to  the  original  estimated  budget  total 
of  $73.9  billion. 

Few  experts  believe  spending  will  reach 
$80  billion — the  upper  figure  mentioned  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Robert  B. 
Anderson,  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Maurice  H.  Stans. 

However,  experts  caution  that  projections 
at  this  stage  involve  a  great  amount  of 
guesswork  and  that  almost  any  figure  is 
possible. 

WARNING  TO  CONGRESS  V 

Still,  it  is  understood  that  a  major  motive 
of  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Stans  has  been  to 
ward  off  still  further  spending  schemes 
pending  in  Congress.  Thus  there  has  been  a 
natural  tendency  to  use  the  upper  range  of 
available  estimates. 

As  for  the  deficit,  there  is  a  fair  degree  of 
confidence  among  the  experts  in  various 
agencies  that  it  can  be  handled  without  nec¬ 
essarily  creating  a  serious  inflationary  prob¬ 
lem. 

Although  there  is  concern  about  this  prob¬ 
lem,  the  potential  inflationary  effect  can,  at 
least  in  large  part,  be  offset  by  appropriate 
Federal  Reserve  policy.  ,  This  is  a  view  taken 
in  both  the  administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

besides,  it  is  generally  felt  that  a  deficit 
of  the  expected  size  would  not  be  seriously 
inflationary  at  a  time  when  the  economy 
was  operating  well  below  its  potential  out¬ 
put. 

The  real  issue,  officials  believe  will  be 
whether  appropriate  anti-inflation  policies 
are  adopted  once  recovery  gets  well  under¬ 
way. 

Several  leading  officials  are  much  less  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  deficit  than  about  the  new 
higher  “plateau”  of  spending  that  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  today  is  likely  to  establish. 

Their  reason  is  that  such  a  level  of  spend¬ 
ing — in  the  range  of  $78  billion  and  up¬ 
ward — will  foreclose  significant  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time. 

Tax  reduction  is  still  viewed  within  the 
administration  as  essential  to  achieving 
more  rapid  economic  growth.  Hence  the 
glum  view  of  the  spending  prospects,  even 
though  the  deficit  may  prove  fully  manage¬ 
able. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
particular  article  reveals  that  the  cost 
of  the  farm  programs  has  more  than  ex¬ 
ceeded  $5  billion;  in  fact,  it  is  now  about 
at  the  $6  billion  mark — $1.4  billion  over 
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the  budget  estimate.  Still,  the  program 
is  not  working. 

Where  are  our  great  economy  advo¬ 
cates  in  Congress?  Are  they  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  mounting  expense 
with  no  results  to  show  for  it? 

Yet  look  around  and  count  them,  these 
men  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  vot¬ 
ing  for  economy,  and  of  calling  some  of 
us  reckless  spenders. 

They  voted  for  Benson.  They  voted 
for  Benson’s  policies.  They  voted  for  this 
reckless  waste  of  funds  because  they 
would  not  heed  the  lessons  of  experience 
in  farm  legislation. 

Will  they  continue  blindly  to  follow 
this  foolish  path  of  more  Bensonism,  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost? 

Every  time  Secretary  Benson  has  asked 
Congress  to  lower  farm  prices,  claiming 
it  would  have  the  Government  money,  it 
has  ended  by  costing  us  more. 

I  should  like  to  see  some  of  these  econ¬ 
omy  advocates  really  justify  their  sup¬ 
port  of  Secretary  Benson,  the  great  con¬ 
servative  who  would  pay  any  price  to  de¬ 
stroy  farm  legislation. 

The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  effective  prop¬ 
aganda  has  made  consumers  and  the 
public  generally  think  Benson  is  a  hero — 
the  man  who  is  against  all  this  expendi¬ 
ture — when  actually  he  is  the  man  who 
has  caused  it  and  asked  for  it. 

After  running  up  the  costs,  and  then 
using  them  as  a  reason  for  trying  to  de¬ 
stroy  farm  programs.  Secretary  Benson 
has  next  moved  to  turn  consumers 
against  farmers  by  unjustly  trying  to 
convince  them  that  farm  programs  are 
responsible  for  the  high  costs  of  food  in 
the  retail  market. 

That  myth  was  effectively  answered 
last  month  by  Chairman  Cooley  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Livestock  Marketing 
Congress  in  New  Orleans,  when  he  pub¬ 
licly  charged  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  “by  word  and 
deed,  is  carrying  the  impression  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  farmers  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  high  food  prices,  when,  in  fact, 
the  prices  received  by  farmers  today  are 
substantially  below  their  levels  when  he 
took  office  a  little  more  than  5  years  ago.” 

Let  me  quote  from  more  of  Chairman 
Cooley’s  appropriate  remarks  about 
Benson: 

Why,  doesn’t  he  tell  the  people  that  the 
Nation’s  consumers  purchased  11  percent 
more  farm-produced  food  in  1957  than  in 
1952,  but  paid  farmers  $600  million  less  for 
this  increased  quantity  of  food? 

Why  doesn’t  he  tell  you  that,  in  contrast, 
consumers  paid  to  the  processors  of  food  and 
to  marketing  middlemen  $6.1  billion,  or  25 
percent  more,  in  1957  thaiTin  1952? 

Chairman  Cooley  had  many  more  ef¬ 
fective  facts  to  present — facts  that  need 
to  be  studied  by  any  colleague  willing  to 
seriously  reappraise  his  views  on  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation, 

Mr.  President,  because  I  think  the 
speech  is  so  good.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  press  statement  summarizing 
highlights  of  Representative  Cooley’s 
remarks,  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows ; 
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Highlights  op  a  Talk  by  Hon.  Harold  D. 
Cooley,  op  North  Carolina,  Chairman  op 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Before  the  National  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Congress,  Sponsored  by  the  American 
National  Livestock  Auction  Association, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  June  14,  1958 
Mr.  Cooley  charged  that  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  “by  word  and 
deed,  is  carrying  the  impression  throughout 
the  country  that  farmers  are  responsible  for 
high  food  prices,  when  in  fact  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  today  are  substantially 
below  their  levels  when  he  took  office  a  little 
more  than  5  years  ago.” 

Mr.  Cooley  said  “one  must  suspect  that 
this  new  propaganda  fits  into  Mr.  Benson's 
program '  for  cutting  farm  price  supports 
down  to  60  percent  of  the  parity  or  fair 
price,”  and  he  asked  “why  doesn’t  he  tell 
the  people  the  truth,  instead  of  prejudicing 
the  consumer  against  the  farmer? 

“Why  doesn’t  he  tell  the  people  that  the 
Nation’s  consumers  purchased  11  percent 
more  farm  produced  food  in  1957  than  in 
1952,  but  paid  farmers  $600  million  less  for 
this  increased  quantity  of  food?  Why 
doesn’t  he  tell  you  that,  in  contrast,  con¬ 
sumers  paid  to  the  processors  of  food  and 
to  marketing  middlemen  $6.1  billion,  or  25 
percent  more,  in  1957  than  in  1952? 

“Why  doesn’t  the  Secretary,  the  principal 
spokesman  of  agriculture  in  the  country — or 
should  be — point  out  to  worried  consumers 
that  in  1952  net  income  per  farm  in  the 
United  States  averaged  $2,789,  and  dropped 
in  1957  to  $2,496  per  farm,  while  the  average 
income  of  a  nonfarm  family  of  three  persons 
increased  from  $5,499  in  1952  to  $6,135  in 
1957?” 

Mr.  Cooley  warned  that  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry,  although  currently  enjoying  reason¬ 
able  prices,  confronts  an  inevitable  crash 
unless  Government  policies  are  formulated 
forthwith  to  forestall  a  buildup  of  market 
gluts  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

He  appealed  to  the  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Livestock  Auction  Association, 
and  all  others  gathered  in  New  Orleans  for 
the  marketing  congress,  to  work  for  a  sound 
Government  program  that  will  assure  stable 
and  fair  income  for  livestock  producers  and 
for  all  segments  of  agriculture,  and  which 
“will  be  fair  to  farmers  and  consumers 
alike.” 

“Mr.  Benson  has  been  in  the  process  of 
destroying  the  farm  program  for  5  years,” 
he  said,  “He  seems  now  to  be  going  about 
the  job  of  convincing  the  public  that  farm¬ 
ers  never  had  it  so  good.  That  impression 
certainly  would  be  useful  to  his  efforts  in 
Congress  to  reduce  farm  price  supports  as 
low  as  60  percent  of  parity.  But  the  facts 
and  figures  assembled  by  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment’s  own  technicians  and  statisticians 
absolutely  refute  Mr.  Benson. 

“The  Department  estimates  each  month, 
on  the  basis  of  current  prices,  the  annual 
costs  on  basic  items  of  food  for  the  average 
American  family.  The  reports  on  this  fam¬ 
ily  annual  “market  basket”  show  that,  on 
the  basis  of  prices  prevailing  during  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year,  farmers  will  get  $436 
in  1958  for  all  the  items  in  the  basket,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $46  from  the  $482  received  in  1952, 
while  the  consumer  will  pay  $1,054  in  1958, 
an  Increase  of  $20  over  the  $1,034  paid  in 
1952.  Thus,  while  returns  to  farmers  de¬ 
clined,  the  cost  of  processing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  has  increased  from  $552  in  1952  to  $618 
in  1958.  The  items  covered  include  meat 
and  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs,  bak¬ 
ery  and  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
fats  and  oils.” 

Moreover,  Mr.  Cooley  pointed  out  that, 
even  with  the  substantial  Increase  in  the 
costs  of  food  between  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer,  the  average  wage  of  factory  work¬ 
ers  will  buy  substantially  more  food  today 
than  in  1952  and  in  prior  years. 


"In  1929,”  he  said,  "the  average  wage  for 
1  hour  of  factory  labor  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  would  buy  6.4  loaves  of  bread,  and  in 
April  1958,  11  loaves;  the  hour’s  average 
wage  in  1929  would  buy  1.2  pounds  of  round 
steak,  in  April  1958,  2  pounds;  pork  chops 
in  1929,  1.5  pounds,  and  in  1958,  2.3  pounds; 
sliced  bacon,  1929,  1.3  pounds,  1958,  2.7 
pounds;  butter,  1929,  1  pound,  and  1958,  2.9 
pounds;  cheese,  1929,  1.4  pounds,  and  1958, 
3.6  pounds;  milk,  1929,  3.9  quarts,  and  1958, 

8.5  quarts;  eggs,  1929.  1.1  dozen,  and  1958, 

3.6  dozen;  and  potatoes,  1929,  17.7  pounds, 
and  1958,  25.7  pounds.” 

Mr.  Cooley  told  the  Livestock  Marketing 
Congress  that  the  Nation’s  farm  program 
came  into  being  to  rescue  agriculture  from 
bankruptcy  during  the  great  depression,  and 
that  it  served  agriculture  well,  “until  Mr. 
Benson  began  dismantling  it.”  He  noted 
particularly  that  feed  grain  production  ad¬ 
justments  and  price  supports  helped  main¬ 
tain  stable  price  for  livestock  for  many 
years. 

“I  earnestly  request  all  of  you  here  to 
look  at  what  has  happened.  Look  at  the 
20-year  program  prior  to  1953,  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  5-year  program  under  the 
present  Secretary. 

“The  official  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  the  price  support 
program  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  operated  for  20  years  prior  to 
1953  at  an  actual  profit  of  over  $13  million 
on  the  programs  for  the  basic  crops,  and 
the  loss  on  all  crop  operations  at  the  end  of 
the  20  years  was  only  $1,064,000,000,  whereas 
losses  in  the  last  5  years  have  amounted  to 
over  $4  billion.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
moreover,  that  with  price  supports  at  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  for  11  consecutive  years  prior 
to  1953  the  actual  farm  prices  were  at  100 
percent  of  parity  or  better,  and  farm  pro¬ 
gram  costs  were  negligible,  whereas  during 
the  recent  years  of  falling  farm  prices,  pro¬ 
gram  costs  have  skyrocketed.  And  larger 
and  larger  stocks  have  accumulated  in  our 
warehouses. 

Turning  specifically  to  the  livestock  situa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Cooley  said: 

“Secretary  Benson  in  recent  weeks  has  at¬ 
tributed  the  current  increase  in  livestock 
prices  to  the  administration’s  farm  policies. 
I  only  wish  this  were  true.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  are  again  witnessing  a  gross  mis¬ 
understanding  and  misinterpretation  of 
agriculture’s  basic  economic  position. 

“The  higher  farm  prices  this  year  are  the 
combined  work  of  farmers  themselves, 
Mother  Nature — and  pure  chance. 

“By  chance,  cattle,  hog,  and  sheep  pro¬ 
ducers  all  decided  to  hold  back  animals  and 
rebuild  their  breeding  herds  in  the  same 
year.  The  ending  of  the  7  years  of  drought 
in  the  Plains  States  last  summer  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  as  all  of  you  well  know,  in 
the  demand  for  cattle,  as  cattlemen  from  the 
Plains  have  bought  heavily  at  your  auction 
markets,  to  restock  their  lands  that  are 
flourishing  again. 

“Let  us  appraise  the  facts. 

“Livestockmen  and  all  farm  people  con¬ 
front  problems  that  relate  to  their  very  sur¬ 
vival.  Most  of  these  problems  center  on  our 
vast  surplus  productive  capacity. 

“I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  you  here  is 
interested  in  a  fair  return  for  the  producer 
of  the  livestock  that  runs  through  your  mar¬ 
kets.  In  my  way  of  thinking  there  is  no 
room  in  the  livestock  marketing  business  for 
anyone  wTio  is  not  concerned  with  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  livestock  producers. 

“Now  let  us  look  realistically  at  the  live¬ 
stock  situation  and  the  dangers  ahead. 

“I  am  reliably  informed  by  livestock  spe¬ 
cialists  that  had  hog  production  expanded 
sufficiently  to  utilize  fully  the  1957  produc¬ 
tion  of  feed  grains  hog  prices  would  be  about 
50  percent  lower  than  they  will  be  this 
summer  and  fall. 
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"Even  if  no  feed  grains  at  all  were  pro¬ 
duced  this  year,  we  would  have  enough  in 
the  bins  to  feed  out  a  normal  pig  crop  in 
1959,  with  enough  left  over  to  feed  our  dairy 
cows,  and  other  animals  a  full  year.  And 
listen  to  this;  feed-grain  production  this 
year,  with  excellent  moisture  conditions 
throughout  the  country,  promises  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  record,  to  pile  surplus  upon  sur¬ 
plus. 

“This  feed  must  be  fed. 

“Unless  we  are  able  to  deal  effectively  with 
these  huge  surpluses,  to  influence  orderly 
marketing  of  livestock  through  adjustment 
of  feed  production  and  utilization,  under  an 
effective  program,  the  livestock  industry 
must  expect  disastrous  prices  in  not  many 
months  ahead. 

“We  in  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  have  been  working  days,  weeks,  and 
months  to  write  legislation  that  will  prevent 
such  a  bust,  with  its  disastrous  effects  upon 
many  thousands  of  livestock  producers  and 
farmers.  We  have  drawn  legislation  for 
presentation  to  the  House  which  would  deal 
directly  with  the  feed  surplus  problem.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  been  working  on  leg¬ 
islation  aimed  at  enabling  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  to  finance  a  program  for  promotion 
of  greater  consumption  of  meat,  and  we  have 
sought  to  hold  jurisdiction  of  the  livestock 
industry  within  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  resisting  efforts  to  turn  this  largest 
segment  of  agriculture  over  to  another 
agency  of  Government. 

“In  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  feed  sur¬ 
plus  problem  we  have  had  no  cooperation 
from  Mr.  Benson.  In  fact,  we  have  had 
nothing  but  opposition. 

“The  Secretary  has  no  program  for  live¬ 
stock,  except  to  beat  down  the  price  of 
feed  grains.  He  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
let  him  reduce  the  support  price  on  corn  as 
low  as  60  percent  of  parity. 

“Cheap  feed  makes  cheap  livestock — and 
try  as  you  will,  you  can’t  escape  it.  What 
Mr.  Benson  seems  never  to  have  compre¬ 
hended  is  the  fact  that  livestock  producers 
go  broke  most  often  during  periods  of  cheap 
and  abundant  feed  and  that  they  enjoy  their 
greatest  prosperity  in  times  when  the  prices 
of  feed  are  stable  and  at  a  level  profitable 
to  feed  producers.  All  our  experience  proves 
that. 

“Corn  dropped  to  55  percent  of  parity  in 
February  and  March  of  this  year.  A  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  administration’s  policies, 
for  cheaper  and  cheaper  feed,  would  mean 
that  corn  and  hog  producers  must  expect 
prices  to  average  50  to  60  percent  of  parity  in 
the  next  few  years.  They  cannot  expect 
corn  prices  to  average  more  than  80  cents  to 
$1  a  bushel  and  hogs  to  average  more 
than  $10  to  $12  per  hundredweight.  The 
effect  of  cheap  feed  upon  livestock  prices 
may  be  longer  arriving,  but  it  surely  would 
come.  These  are  the  warnings  of  sound 
economists,  not  theorists. 

“Surely  those  who  look  upon  the  current 
temporary  improvement  in  farm  income  as 
a  vindication  of  the  administration’s  policies 
are  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment  and 
their  disappointment  will  be  realized  within 
as  short  a  period  as  18  months.” 

Mr.  Cooley  told  the  Livestock  Marketing 
Congress  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  embark 
upon  direct  controls  for  cattle  and  hog  pro¬ 
duction,  to  forestall  the  trouble  that  now 
looms  ahead.  He  concluded: 

“I  am  confident  that,  if  we  had  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  Mr.  Benson,  we  could  avoid  catas¬ 
trophe  for  the  livestock  industry,  by  an  ef¬ 
fective  program  adjusting  the  supply  and 
price  of  feed  grains.  I  pledge  you  that,  what¬ 
ever  course  Mr.  Benson  may  pursue,  I  shall 
keep  on  striving  to  assure  to  the  livestock 
Industry  and  to  agriculture  generally  a  fair, 
return  for  their  contribution  to  our  econ-' 
omy,  our  health,  and  to  our  strength  as  a 
Nation.” 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
fortunately,  some  writers  are  no  longer 
willing  blindly  to  buy  the  myth  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson's  infallibility.  Some  are 
looking  at  the  facts,  and  are  bringing 
them  out  into  the  open.  Some  are  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  public  should  know  the 
truth. 

One  of  them  is  Tris  Coffin,  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  objective  reporter  and 
writer,  who  told  this  story  in  an  im¬ 
pressive  manner  last  March  in  an  article 
written  for  the  New  Leader  under  the 
title  “Farm  Income  Lowest  Since  1942 — 
Down  24  Percent  Under  GOP.” 

Because  it  contains  facts  pertinent  to 
the  issue  before  us,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  article  by 
Tris  Coffin  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  serious 
reading.  It  exposes  the  myth  of  Ben- 
sonism,  and  tarnishes  the  halo  which 
this  Cabinet  member  has  tried  to  create 
for  himself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Income  Lowest  Since  1912 — Down  24 
Percent  Under  GOP 
(By  Tris  Coffin) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son,  whose  piety  is  as  well  advertised  as  his 
dislike  of  farm  subsidies,  has  performed  a 
miracle.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes.  The  story 
emerges  from  statistics  dug  out  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission: 

During  Benson’s  5  years  in  office,  the  price 
the  housewife  pays  for  food  has  increased- 
enough  to  inhibit  buying  of  other  goods. 
In  Consumer  Price  Index,  food  prices  have 
risen  5.4  points  (112.8  to  118.2)  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1953  to  January  1958. 

Farmers’  net  income  has  dropped  24  per¬ 
cent.  Last  year  witnessed  a  fall  of  4  per¬ 
cent,  from  $12.1  billion  to  $11.5  billion — the 
lowest  total  since  1942.  Prices  paid  to 
farmers  have  slipped  16  percent,  and  the 
farmers’  share  of  consumer  food  spending 
fell  from  47  to  40  percent  in  5  years. 

The  Government’s  losses  on  farm  prices 
supports  are  3 y2  times  greater  than  in  ail 
the  20  years  before  Benson  took  office. 

The  budget  of  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment.  a  la  Parkinson’s  law,  has  soared  from 
less  than  $1.5  billion  to  $7  billion.  Nearly 
20,000  employees  have  been  added  to  the 
payroll. 

Surpluses  have  piled  up,  and  three  times 
as  much  corn  is  on  hand  now  as  when  Ben¬ 
son  took  office. 

The  farm  population  has  decreased  by 
more  than  2  million. 

Farm  debt  has  increased  by  $3.2  billion. 

The  farm  foreclosure  rate  has  doubled. 

Distribution  of  surplus  food  to  schools 
and  charitable  institutions  has  failed  to 
keep  up  with  needs.  Last  year,  at  a  time 
when  Benson  was  warning  Congress  of  enor¬ 
mous  dairy  surpluses,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shut  off  distribution  of  butter, 
at  least  in  Wisconsin,  for  10  months  to  pub¬ 
licly  operated  mental  hospitals,  orphanages, 
homes  for  retarded  children,  youth  correc¬ 
tional  schools,  prisons,  and  needy  persons: 
the  reason  given  was  a  threatened  shortage 
of  butter. 

Senator  WIleiam  Proxmire,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  has  become  one  of  Benson’s 
most  vexing  earthly  banes,  reported  in  the 
magazine  Presbyterian  Life:  “In  1954,  the 
United  States  Government  sold  the  entire 
supply  of  dried  skim  milk  In  Government 
storage  to  animal-feed  manufacturers.  The 


dried  milk  was  high  quality  and  fit  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption.  This  sale  of  more  than 
half  a  billion  pounds  of  dried  milk  took 
place  while  millions  of  little  children  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  suffered 
from  the  dreaded  disease,  kawashiorkor. 
This  malady  causes  both  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  deformity,  and  costs  the  lives  of  half  the 
victims  receiving  hospital  treatment.  For 
this  ugly  killer  and  maimer  of  the  world’s 
most  unfortunate  children,  a  little  bit  of 
milk  reconstituted  from  dried  milk  powder 
is  a  complete  cure.” 

There  is.  however,  another  side  to  the 
Behson  story: 

Profits  of  food  and  kindred  products  man¬ 
ufacturers  increased  36  percent  from  1952 
through  1956.  Food  chains  and  food  proc¬ 
essors  have,  in  fact,  been  the  chief  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  the  Benson  policy,  as  the  spread 
between  the  farmer’s  take  and  the  house¬ 
wife’s  bill  has  continued  to  widen.  Be¬ 
tween  1952  and  1956,  representative  chains 
and  processing  firms  increased  their  profits 
by  the  following  percentages:  Borden,  33.8; 
National  Dairy  Products,  50.1;  Beatrice 
Foods,  83.2;  Cudahy  Packing,  186.9;  Wilson 
&  Co.,  Ill;  Armour  &  Co.,  105.2;  Quaker 
Oats,  69.9;  Corn  Products  Refining,  51.4; 
National  Starch  Products,  162.2;  General 
Mills,  28.1:  Fairmount  Foods,  210.7;  Safeway 
Stores,  246.5;  Super-Valu  Stores,  172.4,  and 
Food  Fair  Stores,  90.1. 

Secretary  Benson  is  asking  frantic  Mid¬ 
west  Republican  Congressmen  to  run  on  his 
record  this  November.  Thus  far,  one  Con¬ 
gressman— neither  a  farmer  nor  a  Midwest¬ 
erner,  but  a  New  Hampshire  lawyer  with 
banking  connections^— has  taken  his  advice. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson  arrived  in  office  after  a 
political  campaign  in  which  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  his  party  accused  the  Democrats 
of  being  too  miserly  toward  the  farmers. 
Eisenhower  at  the  1952  national  plowing 
contest  near  Kasson,  Minn.,  promised  100 
percent  of  parity.  (This  has  since  been  de¬ 
nied,  but  at  least  five  farm-belt  news¬ 
papers.  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Lincoln 
Journal,  Dubuqpe  Telegraph-Herald,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star,  arid  Indianapolis  News,  so  re¬ 
ported  at  the  time.) 

Benson  was  no  stranger  to  Washington. 
He  had  been  executive  director  and  chief 
Washington  lobbyist  for  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  from  1939  to 
1943.  Its  members  included  the  huge  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  Growers  Exchange,  whose  prod- 
uts  bear  the  Sunkist  label.  In  this  job,  he 
fought  effectively  against  OPA,  worked  to 
curb  the  power  of  organized  labor  (he 
wanted  to  outlaw  the  closed  shop  during 
the  war) ,  and  criticized  the  Agriculture 
Department  for  setting  up  wage  and  work¬ 
ing  condition  standards  for  imported  Mexi¬ 
can  labor.  A  statement  from  his  office  in 
November  1942  said:  “Refusal  of  the  (Roose¬ 
velt)  administration  to  discard  its  prewar 
concept  of  the  use  of  labor  in  industry 
has  resulted  in  disgraceful  inefficiency  and 
a  wastage  of  labor  that  is  retarding  the  war 
effort.” 

Soon  after  General  Eisenhower  announced 
his  appointment,  Benson  gathered  his  ad¬ 
visers  (many  of  them  from  food  processors 
and  large  food  chains)  and  set  up  temporary 
offices  in  the  Washington  suite  of  Avco 
Manufacturing.  Theri  he  was  the  guest  of 
its  farm  consultant,  Karl  Butler,  who  be¬ 
came  his  number  one  aide.  Very  recently, 
according  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Ben¬ 
son  consulted  A.  P.  Davies,  of  the  American 
Meat  Institute,  in  framing  his  reply  to  wor¬ 
ried  GOP  Congressmen.  Keynote  of  the  re¬ 
ply  was  this  sentiment:  “Concern  for  the 
political  fortunes  of  individuals  cannot 
transcend  the  very  function  of  Government, 
which  is  to  protect  and  help  its  citizens.” 

Most  important  was  the  new  Secretary’s 
philosophy.  Fundamentally,  he  opposes 
subsidizing  the  farmer,  believes  agriculture 
should  be  returned  to  the  basic  laws  of  sup¬ 
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ply  and  demand,  and  wants  marginal  farm¬ 
ers  removed  from  the  land.  (He  has  never 
proposed,  however,  any  orderly  program  for 
training  these  deportees  in  new  skills  and 
for  finding  jobs  for  them.)  He  seems  to 
regard  the  small  farmer  as  shiftless,  devoid 
of  the  virtues  of  thrift  and  hard  work,  and 
admires  the  efficiency  of  the  large  corpora¬ 
tion-type  farm.  His  philosophy  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  “General  Statement  on  Agri¬ 
cultural  Policy”  issued  shortly  after  he  took 
office.  It  said  in  part: 

“It  is  doubtful  if  any  man  can  be  po¬ 
litically  free  who  depends  upon  the  State 
for  sustenance.  *  *  *  Inefficiency  should 
not  be  subsidized  in  agriculture  or  any  other 
segment  of  our  economy.  *  *  *  Too  many 
Americans  are  calling  on  Washington  to  do 
for  them  what  they  should  be  willing  to  do 
for  themselves.” 

What  this  lias  meant  in  practical  terms  is 
lower  price  supports,  through  the  Benson 
flexible  parity  plan,  on  a  wide  variety  of 
farm  products.  Critics  note  that  relatively 
high  prices  have  been  maintained  for  sugar 
and  wool,  two  commodities  raised  in  his 
State  of  Utah.  ' 

Secretary  Benson  treats  his  revolution  of 
the  farm  economy  as  a  semireligious  mis¬ 
sion.  He  is  one  of  the  12  Apostles  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  a  position  foughly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  Catholic  cardinal.  Congressional 
critics  who  storm  into  his  office  are  chas¬ 
tened  by  a  religious  picture  and  softly  voiced 
religious  phrases. 

In  a  speech  promoting  the  philosophy  of 
freedom  in  agriculture,  the  Secretary  said : 

“This  objective  did  not  originate  with  me. 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  was  laid  down  by 
God  in  Whom  we  trust  as  a  proper  plan  for 
the  lives  of  men  everywhere.  *  *  *  As  a 
citizen,  as  a  churchman,  and  as  a  public  offi¬ 
cial,  I  feel  compelled  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  advance  toward  this  essential  goal  as  God 
may  give  the  wisdom  and  strength  to  do  so.” 

Similar  expressions  are:  “The  President 
has  asked  Congress  to  give  us  the  tools. 
Give  us  the  tools  so  that  we  can  help  farmers 
help  themselves  and  with  God’s  help  build 
a  constructively  sound  agriculture  for  you 
and  your  children.  »  *  *  while  the  De¬ 
partment  is  my  responsibility,  I  shall  work 
as  fully  to  that  end  as  God  gives  me  the 
wisdom  and  strength  to  do.” 

Representative  Eugene  McCarthy  (Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Minnesota) ,  in  a  House  debate,  ques¬ 
tioned  the  Secretary’s  use  of  religion  to  sell 
his  program.  McCarthy  noted:  “The  Secre¬ 
tary  did  tell  the  people  of  Utah  that  he  had 
received  a  witness  from  the  Almighty  that  he 
was  acting  as  he  should  in  being  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  *  *  *  Also,  I  heard  him  at 
the  grain  exchange  dinner  in  Minneapolis, 
talking  about  the  President,  say  that  this 
man — the  President — could  reach  out  and 
put  his  hand  on  the  unseen  power  and  use 
it  when  he  needed  it. 

The  religious  side  of  Secretary  Benson  has 
won  him  the  unswerving  support  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  who  is  not  usually  as  firm 
as  he  has  been  in  his  defense  of  Benson. 
Those  '^dio  know  Mr.  Eisenhower  claim  he 
regards  Ezra  Benson  as  something  of  a  saint 
who  is  being  martyred  by  pagans.  The  story 
is  told  that  last  year  Benson  offered  to  re¬ 
sign,  and  the  President  replied  with  deep 
emotion:  “If  you  go,  Ezra,  I  go,  too.” 

Secretary  Benson's  policies  and  their  re¬ 
sults  have  added  to  the  general  feeling  of 
hopelessness  in  dealing  with  the  vast  farm 
problem.  The  average  American  farmer  is 
unable  to  hold  his  own  in  the  great  struggle 
for  the  dollar.  He  is  being  pushed  off  by 
corporation-type  farms  run  like  Ford  as¬ 
sembly  plants,  by  giant  food  processors,  and 
by  the  food  chains.  Yet,  if  the  small  farmer 
cannot  be  encouraged  to  stay  on  the  land 
and  produce,  agriculture,  too,  will  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  giant  corporations  which, 
more  and  more,  dictate  the  economy,  morale, 
and  living  styles  of  the  American  people. 
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Congressional  leaders  know  they  can  never 
go  back  all  the  way  to  the  rigid  price-sup¬ 
port  program.  Nor  can  they  let  Benson 
continue  to  carve  away  at  farm  subsidies. 
A  combination  of  many  ideas,  old  and  new, 
must  be  thrown  together.  Senator  Prox- 
mire  has  filed  a  bold  103-page  bill  which 
would,  among  other  things,  do  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Change  the  parity  formula  and  provide 
payments  of  80  to  100  percent. 

Limit  the  amount  individual  farmers 
could  receive  for  restricting  production. 

Apply  a  tax  on  processors. 

Create  a  tariff  formula  for  duties  on  such 
imported  foods  as  dairy  products. 

Set  up  a  food,  fiber  and  fat  stockpile  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  reserve  against  natural  disasters, 
insect  pests,  disease  and  war,  just  as  certain 
metals  and  equipment  are  stockpiled  now 
under  Government  subsidy. 

Liberalize  loans  to  farmers  and  co-ops. 

Create  a  food-stamp  program  so  that  low- 
income  families  could  obtain  enough  food 
to  maintain  a  dietary  standard. 

Enlarge  the  school-lunch  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  child  with  a  pint  cf  milk  a  day. 

Set  up  an  International  Food  and  Fiber 
Reserve  Bank  to  prevent  famines,  help  ab¬ 
sorb  temporary  world  market  surpluses,  and 
finance  economic  and  social  development 
programs. 

Proxmire’s  plan  would  be  controlled  in 
large  part  by  farmers  through  a  national 
board  and  local  committees.  His  bill  paral¬ 
lels  in  many  ways  the  thinking  of  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan, 
who  would  set  up  a  multiprice  system. 
Farm  commodities  would  seek  their  normal 
competitive  levels  in  the  market  place,  and 
the  farmer  would  receive  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  he  receives  and  parity.  In 
addition,  the  Agriculture  Department  would 
sell  surplus  food  to  low-income  and  aged 
persons  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

Senator  Proxmire’s  omnibus  bill  is  lying 
in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  with 
little  chance  of  action.  At  this  time,  given 
all  the  other  economic  woes  with  which  it 
must  contend,  it  seems  doubtful  that  this 
Congress  will  attempt  any  basic  reforms  in 
the  farm  program.  Instead,  mindful  of  the 
election  ahead,  it  is  likely  to  pass  high  and 
rigid  price  supports  for  commodities  (such 
as  dairy  products)  whose  growers  are  facing 
acute  crisis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
farm  policy  being  pursued  by  this  ad¬ 
ministration  certainly  has  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  costly  to  farmers.  It  has 
squeezed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
right  out  of  their  economic  existence. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  toll  taken. 
The  cost  to  taxpayers  has  been  tremen¬ 
dous,  despite  the  lack  of  results  to  either 
farmers  or  consumers. 

This  administration’s  policies  have 
been  designed  to  lull  city  consumers  into 
believing  that  low  farm  prices  would  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  to  subsidize  the  cost  of 
living.  This  is  Secretary  Benson’s  big 
bid  for  urban  support  behind  his  low- 
farm-price  legislation.  It  is  unfair,  of 
course,  to  mislead  consumers  this  way, 
and  may  prove  dangerous  to  the  entire 
national  economy. 

To  determine  what  it  costs  the  city 
wage  earner  to  feed  his  family,  workers 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  keep  a  running  check  on  farm 
prices  of  60  food  items  which  go  to  make 
up  the  “family  market  basket.” 

In  1947,  when  farm  prices  were  at  a 
peak,  that  food  basket  cost  the  city  con¬ 
sumers  $911  for  the  year.  The  farmer 
got  $467  of  that. 


In  1957,  with  farm  prices  at  low  levels, 
the  family  market  basket  cost  increased 
to  $1,007;  yet  the  farmer's  share  dropped 
down  to  $400. 

The  city  housewife  has  often  blamed 
the  farmer  for  the  increased  cost  of  food 
items  in  her  market  baskets.  The  facts 
do  not  justify  this:  (a)  Retail  food 
prices  climbed  16  percent  in  the  last  10 
years,  while  farm  prices  went  down  14 
percent;  (b)  farmers  received  only  40 
cents  of  each  consumer  food  dollar  in 
1956,  compared  with  52  cents  in  1946. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  what  happened 
to  the  various  items  in  the  typical  market 
basket  between  1946  and  1956 : 


Retail  cost 
(percent) 

Farm  value 
(percent) 

Bakery  products  and  cereals. 

Up  34 . 

Down  7. 

All  bakery  products _ 

Up  31 . . 

Down  16. 

Up  15. . . 

Down  5. 

Down  5.  ... 

Down  29. 

Poultry  and  eggs.  ..  _ 

Dowm  13 _ 

Down  21. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . . 

Up  12 . . 

Up  7. 

In  1947,  farmers  got  2.9  cents  for  the 
wheat  in  a  12.5-cent  loaf. 

In  1955,  farmei’s  got  2.7  cents  for  the 
wheat  in  a  17.7-cent  loaf. 

In  1947,  farmers  got  10.3  cents  for  a 
quart  of  milk  retailed  at  18.8  cents. 

In  1955,  farmers  got  10.2  cents  for  a 
quart  of  milk  retailed  at  22.5  cents. 

Clearly,  the  farmer  is  not  benefiting 
from  higher  food  prices.  As  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  more,  the  farmer  gets  less. 
The  gap  between  farm  value  and  retail 
price  is  widening  steadily. 

This  gap  is  called  the  marketing 
margin  or  price  spread.  It  includes  the 
charges  for  handling,  transporting,  and 
processing  farm  commodities  from  the 
time  they  leave  the  farm  until  they  end 
up  in  the  consumer’s  market  basket. 

These  in-between  charges  for  middle¬ 
man  services  account  for  increasing  re¬ 
tail  prices  and  declining  farm  returns. 

The  consumer  who  knows  enough  not 
to  blame  the  farmer  for  higher  prices  is 
inclined  to  put  the  blame  on  labor.  This 
is  because  food  processors  and  retailers 
have  put  on  a  high-powered  campaign  to 
persuade  both  farmer  and  consumer  that 
rising  labor  costs  are  responsible  for 
widening  market  spreads. 

The  food  industries  claim  that  they 
cannot  absorb  wage  and  salary  in¬ 
creases  and  must  pass  them,  on  to  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices — 
and  backward  to  the  farmer  in  the  fox-rn 
of  lower  returns. 

But  the  facts  disprove  this  claim : 

First.  Wage  and  salary  increases  in  the 
food  industries  account  for  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  terrific  drop  in  farm  receipts. 

Second.  Most  wage  increases  were 
justified  by  increased  productivity — out¬ 
put  per  man-hour — and  even  if  they  were 
not,  food  industry  profits  were  high 
enough  to  absorb  them. 

Third.  Food  industry  profits  have 
been  increasing:  (a)  in  1952,  food  in¬ 
dustries  earned  7.6  percent  after  taxes — 
16.8  percent  before  taxes — on  stockhold¬ 
ers’  equity;  (b)  in  1955,  they  earned 
about  9  percent  after  taxes — 18  percent 
before  taxes — on  stockholders’  equity; 
(c)  in  1956,  food  processors’  profits  rose  7 
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percent  over  1955,  and  retail  chainstore 
profits  were  up  29  percent. 

These  damaging  facts  explain  why 
corporate  middlemen  are  so  anxious  to 
find  a  whipping  boy.  By  pitting  con¬ 
sumer  against  farmer,  or  consumer  and 
farmer  against  labor,  they  hope  to  dis¬ 
tract  attention  from  their  own  gains 
made  at  the  expense  of  other  groups. 

It  is  unlikely  the  family  farmer  and  the 
wage  earner  will  fall  for  this.  They 
know  they  ax-e  each  other’s  best  cus¬ 
tomers  and  that  their  economic  well¬ 
being  is  inseparably  interwoven. 

Mr.  President,  this  strange  situation  of 
soaring  food  prices  while  farm  income 
collapses  was  discussed  last  month  in  an 
enlightening  column  by  Drew  Pearson. 
Every  consumer  should  l’ead  it.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Drew  Pearson  article  entitled  “Profits 
Zooming  for  Food  Films.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  planted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Profits  Zooming  for  Food  Firms 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Most  Interesting  question  the  housewife 
and  the  farmer  would  like  to  have  answered 
is  why  prices  on  the  farm  go  down  while 
prices  in  the  grocery  stores  go  up. 

Since  1952,  the  year  Ezra  Taft  Benson  be¬ 
came  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  1957,  the 
prices  paid  to  farmers  dropped  by  16  percent 
while  prices  paid  by  the  housewife  went  up 
2  percent.  When  she  went  to  the  grocery 
store  she  just  did  not  get  any  advantages 
from  the  fact  that  farm  prices  had  dropped. 
.  Furthermore,  this  trend  is  continuing. 
During  a  recession  prices  usually  drop.  Peo¬ 
ple  whose  lose  their  jobs  have  at  least  the 
opportunity  to  buy  food  cheaper.  But  during 
1958,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  the  price  of  food  is  still  going  up. 

The  question — why  this  widening  gap  be¬ 
tween  food  on  the  farm  and  food  in  the 
grocery  store? — is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Nation,  and  here  is  an  attempt  to 
answer  it. 

Answer  No.  1:  Can  be  gleaned  from  the 
stock  market.  During  the  big  stock  market 
crash  of  October  21-22  last  year  when  4,670,- 
000  and  5,090,000  shares  were  sold,  food  stocks 
hardly  budged.  The  wise  guys  on  Wall  Street 
knew  they  were  making  money  and  didn’t 
trade  them  short. 

General  Mills,  biggest  flour  firm  in  the 
Nation,  went  down  only  one  point.  General 
Foods,  biggest  food  company,  went  down  only 
five-eighths.  Swift,  the  big  meatpacker, 
went  down  half  a  point;  Cudahy  down  three- 
eights,  and  Armour  a  point  and  a  half.  Safe¬ 
way  chainstores  dropped  only  one-quarter, 
Food  Fair  by  only  three-quarters. 

ZOOMING  PROFITS 

Again,  on  November  26,  the  day  of  Mr. 
Eisenhower’s  cerebral  attack,  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  took  another  slump  with  $5  billions  of 
profits  wiped  out.  But  food  stocks  stood 
like  financial  rocks  of  Gibraltar.  General 
Mills  went  up  one  point.  Food  Fair  went 
up  a  quarter  of  a  point.  Swift,  Armour, 
Cudahy,  Safeway  dropped  by  mere  fractions. 

Since  then,  food  stocks  and  grocery  stocks 
have  enjoyed  a  healthy,  consistent  climb — 
General  Mills  up  around  10  points,  General 
Foods  up  12  points;  Swift,  Armour  Cudahy, 
all  up  three;  Food  Fair  up  eight. 

Answer  1A:  It  is  part  of  the  same  answer, 
but  if  you  look  at  the  financial  statements 
of  these  companies  on  file  at  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  you  can  under¬ 
stand  why  their  stocks  stand  firm  and  how 
they  are  making  money  while  both  the 
housewife  and  farmer  suffer. 
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Safeway  Stores’  profits  under  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Benson  increased  246  percent  be¬ 
tween  1952-56.  Food  Fair  Stores  during 
the  same  period  went  up  90  percent;  Super¬ 
valu  Stores  up  172  percent. 

The  meat  packers  also  fared  well.  Cudahy 
profits  went  up  186  percent  under  Ike; 
Wilson  &  Co.  went  up  105  percent;  Armour 
up  105  percent.  The  only  meat  firm  which 
went  down  was  Swift  &  Co.,  which  made  $21,- 
698,000  in  1952  under  Mr.  Truman  and  $13,- 
462,000  in  1956  under  Mr.  Eisenhower. 

The  big  dairy  firms  did  all  right,  too. 
Borden’s  profits  went  up  33  percent  under 
Ike;  National  Dairy  Products  went  up  50 
percent,  while  Beatrice  Foods  went  up  83 
percent. 

The  big  cereal  companies  did  not  do  badly 
either.  Quaker  Oats,  whose  executives  are 
heavy  contributors  to  Mr.  Eisenhower’s 
campaign  funds,  saw  their  profits  go  up  89 
percent.  Corn  Products  went  up  51  percent; 
General  Mills  up  28  percent;  National  Starch 
162  percent,  and  Fairmont  Foods  up  210 
percent. 

Answer  No.  2 :  What’s  the  reason  for  these 
tremendous  profits?  Part  of  it  is  failure  to 
enforce  the  antitrust  laws.  With  the  virtual 
disappearance  of  the  corner  grocery  store  and 
with  retailers  more  and  more  dependent  on 
the  giants  of  the  food  business,  the  only 
protection  of  the  housewife  is  enforcement 
of  the  antimonopoly  laws. 

However,  the  Justic  Department’s  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  has  become  a  political  instru¬ 
ment,  as  recently  shown  by  Congressman 
Celler's  investigation  of  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  And  Secretary  Benson,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  enforce  the  antimonopoly  laws 
against  the  meat  industry,  has  as  one  of  his 
best  friends  Aled  Davies,  lobbyist  for  the 
American  Meat  Institute.  Davies  is  now  try¬ 
ing  to  block  the  O’Mahoney  bill  which  would 
transfer  the  enforcement  of  the  monopoly 
laws  regarding  the  meatpackers  away  from 
Benson  and  put  them  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Answer  No.  3:  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
Secretary  Benson  has  taken  representatives 
of  the  big  meatpackers,  the  big  dairy  com¬ 
panies,  the  big  grain  processors  into  his 
Agriculture  Department  and  made  them,  not 
the  farmers,  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  his 
administration. 

This  is  an  important  story  which  will  have 
to  be  reserved  for  another  column. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
consumers  should  be  alert  to  where  their 
own  best  interest  really  rests.  It  is 
easy  to  talk  about  free  markets  and 
letting  supply  and  demand  determine 
prices — when  one  is  a  buyer  and  knows 
there  is  an  oversupply  that  will  force 
prices  down. 

But  consumers  should  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  and  see  what  the 
supposed  purpose  of  the  so-called  free 
market  approach  to  farm  policy  really 
is.  The  purpose,  its  spokesmen  say,  is 
to  discourage  enough  producers  and 
enough  production  to  bring  supply  in 
line  with  cash  demand,  and  achieve  100 
percent  of  parity  in  the  marketplace. 
Now,  I  wonder  if  consumers  realize  what 
such  a  scarcity  philosophy  could  and 
would  do  to  prices — particularly  with 
the  natural  hazards  hanging  over  agri¬ 
culture  that  can  so  quickly  turn  bal¬ 
anced  supply  into  serious  scarcity.  I 
wonder  if  businessmen  really  want  sup¬ 
ply  trimmed  exactly  to  demand — with 
no  cushion  to  protect  them  from  short¬ 
age. 

If  agricultural  supply  and  demand 
were  in  balance  in  this  country  today — 
the  objective  everybody  seems  to  pro¬ 
fess — we  would  be  faced  with  demands 


for  price  controls  to  keep  food  prices 
from  soaring. 

The  truth  is  that  the  cushion  of  ex¬ 
cess  production  beyond  immediate  ef¬ 
fective  demand  is  the  public-interest 
stake  in  farm  policy — a  stake  for  which 
in  all  fairness  some  public  price  must 
be  paid  to  keep  it  from  penalizing  the 
farmer. 

Clearly,  our  Nation  needs  a  new  and 
different  farm  policy,  and  it  needs  it 
now.  It  must  be  based  upon  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  for  a  rising  net  in¬ 
come  for  agriculture — not  alone  for  the 
sake  of  farmers,  but  for  the  sake  of  our 
entire  economy.  It  must  be  based  upon 
recognition  of  the  public  interest  stake 
in  abundance  rather  than  scarcity — both 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  consumers,  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  international  com¬ 
mitments.  It  must  be  based  upon  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  American  agriculture  has 
assumed  a  changing  role,  and  having  to 
be  concerned  with  world  needs  rather 
than  merely  our  own  domestic  needs.  It 
must  also  be  based  upon  recognizing 
that  changes  are  underway  within  agri¬ 
culture  itself,  changes  which  could  fur¬ 
ther  serve  or  seriously  harm  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  interest,  depending  upon  how  they 
are  directed  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

Encouraging  abundant  production  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy  need  not  mean 
blindly  perpetuating  over-production  of 
commodities  for  which  no  real  foresee¬ 
able  need  exists.  Rather,  it  means  en¬ 
couraging  shifts  in  production  toward 
commodities  better  serving  our  long- 
range  needs. 

The  basic  question  is  whether  desir¬ 
able  shifts,  in  the  public’s  interest, 
should  be  encouraged  by  incentive,  or 
forced  by  economic  hardship  which 
really  would  j,ust  shift  an  economic  and 
social  problem  from  rural  America  to  the 
relief  rolls  in  our  cities.  Quite  frankly, 
I  can  see  little  wisdom  in  policies  de¬ 
signed  to  speed  the  movement  of  people 
off  farms  into  our  cities,  looking  for 
alternative  opportunities  for  making  a 
livelihood  at  the  very  time  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  becoming  a  serious  national 
problem. 

Unfortunately,  nothing  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  offers  any  real  long- 
range  solution  to  current  problems  in 
our  farm  economy — and  at  best  only 
provides  makeshift  short-range  solu¬ 
tions.  Even  those  are  offered  at  a  price 
of  backing  away  from  fundamental 
principles  without  any  real  examination 
of  where  we  are  headed. 

Regrettably,  the  administration  is  still 
clinging  to  false  assumptions  as  the  basis 
of  its  recommendations — assumptions 
that  history  has  proved  to  be  erroneous 
and  unfounded.  Basically,  the  problem 
starts  from  clinging  to  the  theory  that 
lower  prices  would  bring  everything  into 
proper  adjustment,  and  would  stimulate 
enough  consumption  to  solve  the  farm 
problem. 

It  is  time,  someone  paid  heed  to 
scholarly  works  contradicting  the  as¬ 
sumptions  on  which  administration  poli¬ 
cies  are  based. 

Dr.  Willard  Cochrane,  professor  agri¬ 
cultural  economics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  is  the  author  of  such  a  Work 
in  a  challenging  book  entitled  “Farm 
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Prices :  Myth  and  Reality,”  published  by 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 

This  is  not  the  propaganda  of  a  farm 
organization.  This  is  not  merely  some 
political  stump  speaker.  This  is  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  by  a  foremost  agricultural 
economist,  a  nominee  for  the  presidency 
of  the  American  Farm  Economic  As¬ 
sociation,  a  former  economist  with  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
a  factual  presentation  about  where  farm 
prices  come  from — and  should  be  must 
reading  for  any  serious  students  of  the 
farm  problem. 

In  presenting  the  book,  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Press  declared: 

_  Farm  prices  are  constantly  fluctuating,  and 
out  of  this  price  variability  emerge  such 
serious  and  continuing  farm  problems  as 
variable  incomes,  low  incomes  over  extended 
periods,  and  uncertainty  in  production 
planning. 

In  this  study,  Professor  Cochrane  seeks  to 
get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by,  first,  ex¬ 
ploring  and  exposing  what  he  considers  a 
basic  falacy  in  our  present  day  thinking  and 
approach  to  the  farm  problem.  This  is  the 
widely  held  myth  of  an  automatically  ad¬ 
justing  agriculture,  an  agriculture  that  is 
always  out  of  balance  because  of  an 
emergency.  This  myth,  he  points  out,  be¬ 
clouds  the  issues  involved  in  the  whole  farm 
problem. 

The  farm  price  myth  splits  two  ways  in 
the  public  mind,  Mr.  Cochrane  explains,  but 
these  divergent  attitudes  represent  differ¬ 
ences  only  in  mechanics,  not  in  principle, 
and  they  are  equally  effective  in  obscuring 
the  real  picture.  One  segment  of  the  public 
believes  that  agriculture,  if  left  alone  for 
a  while,  would  gravitate  toward  and  stabi¬ 
lize  at  some  desirable  level  and  pattern  of 
prices,  production,  and  incomes.  The  other 
segment  believes  that  the  same  result  would 
occur  if  agriculture  were  given  a  temporary 
helping  hand  by  the  Government.  Mr. 
Cochrane  shows  the  fallacies  inherent  in 
both  of  these  convictions  by  presenting  an 
integrated,  overall  picture  of  farm  price 
behavior  as  it  really  exists.  On  the  basis  of 
this  realistic  view,  he  presents  the  two  al¬ 
ternatives  or  hard  policy  choices  that  he 
believes  the  American  farmer  faces  today. 

That  is  what  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Press  had  to  say  of  Dr.  Coch¬ 
rane’s  book. 

A  constructive  review  of  the  same 
book  was  written  and  published  recently 
by  Dr.  Howard  R.  Tolley,  who  has  held 
impressive  positions  in  the  agricultural 
policy  field. 

Dr.  Tolley  has  been  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  and  economic  adviser  to 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  Dr.  Tolley’s  reviejv  of  the  Coch¬ 
rane  book,  published  iir  the  May  issue 
of  the  National  Union  Farmer,  under 
the  heading  “Where  Farm  Prices  Come 
From.”- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  > 

Where  Farm  Prices  Come  From 
(By  Howard  R.  Tolley) 

Many  of  the  conclusions  and  recommen¬ 
dations  in  Willard  Cochrane’s  interesting  and 
stimulating  book  point  up  the  need  for  the 
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bargaining  power  farm  program  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union — especially  the  farm 
market  proration  and  supply  adjustment 
phases  aimed  at  keeping  market  supplies  in 
balance  with  demand. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  farm  prices  and 
incomes  and  the  effects  of  the  changing 
farm  programs  of  the  past  25  years  are 
analyzed  and  explained.  The  theoretical  and 
technical  principles  and  concepts  are  stated 
in  straightforward  language  which  a  large 
number  of  people  can  understand.  At  the 
same  time,  professional  economists  and 
other  social  scientists  will  find  much  that  is 
new  and  stimulating  concerning  the  be¬ 
havior  of  farm  prices. 

Professor  Cochrane  dispels  the  free  mar¬ 
ket  myths,  still  accepted  by  many,  that  there 
is  some  desirable  level  and  pattern  of  prices, 
of  production  and  of  income  for  agricul¬ 
ture  at  which  it  would  stabilize  if  left  alone 
for  a  little  while.  His  analysis  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  all  farm  programs  were 
stopped,  farm  prices  and  incomes  would 
fluctuate  widely  and  in  general  would  be 
much  lower  than  prices  and  incomes  in 
other  parts  of  the  economy. 

From  the  standpoint  of  future  agricul¬ 
tural  policy  and  programs,  the  explanation 
of  why  wide  swings  in  the  level  of  food 
prices  bring  only  minor  changes  in  total 
consumption  is  probably  the  most  important 
contribution  of  the  entire  book. 

CONSUMER  DEMAND  INELASTIC 

The  author  stresses  the  important  fact 
that  the  consumer  behaves  very  differently 
with  respect  to  a  change  in  price  of  a  single 
food  item  than  he  does  with  respect  to  all 
food.  For  example,  if  the  price  of  pork  chops 
rises  relative  to  other  food  items,  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  cut  back  his  consumption  of  pork 
chops  and  substitute  other  items — beef  and 
poultry  for  example — but  the  total  quantity 
of  all  food  purchased  and  consumed  changes 
very  little. 

Thus  the  explanation  of  ups  and  downs  of 
the  level  of  all  food  prices  cannot  be  found 
in  an  analysis  of  the  changes  in  prices  of 
single  commodities,  and  the  author  con¬ 
centrates  his  analysis  on  the  “aggregate  de¬ 
mand  for  food’’ — the  quantity  of  total  food 
that  all  consumers  will  take  qt  varying  levels 
of  food  prices. 

Retail  prices  must  fall  10  percent  to  move 
2  percent  more  food  into  consumption. 
Since  farmers  now  receive  less  than  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar,  and 
marketing  charges  for  handling,  storing, 
transporting  and  processing  are  unaffected 
in  the  short  run  by  retail  price  changes, 
this  means  that  “farm  prices  must  fall  in 
the  neighborhood  of  25  percent  to  move 
2  percent  more  food  into  consumption.” 

And  conversely,  a  reduction  of  2  percent 
In  the  overall  amount  offered  in  the  market 
would  raise  farm  prices  by  25  percent. 
Further,  Dr.  Cochrane  finds  that  demand  “is 
becoming  progressively  more  inelastic.” 

FARM  PRICES  FALL  HARD 

This  has  tremendous  implications  for 
agriculture.  When  the  supply  coming  to 
market  increases,  farm  prices  fall  so  dras¬ 
tically  that  farmers’  total  cash  receipts  are 
greatly  reduced. 

Turning  to  the  effect  of  changes  in  the 
farm-price  level  on  the  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Cochrane  says: 

“Falling  farm  prices  have  not  reduced 
total  farm  output.  The  increases  in  total 
farm  output  which  have  occurred  in  the 
past  35  years  have  resulted  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  cost-reducing  production  practices, 
and  once  adopted  those  practices  have  not 
been  abandoned  with  falling  prices.  Just 
as  they  serve  to  minimize  profits  under  good 
prices,  they  serve  to  minimize  tosses  under 
low  prices.” 


>  ' 

FARMERS  ON  TREADMILL 

This  the  author  calls  the  agricultural 
treadmill.  The  incentive  to  reduce  costs 
(on  the  many  small  farms  across  the  coun¬ 
try)  guarantees  a  rapid  and  widespread 
adoption  of  new  technologies. 

“Truly  the  American  farmer  is  on  a  tread¬ 
mill.  He  is  running  faster  and  faster  in 
quest  of  higher  incomes  growing  out  of  the 
adoption  of  new  and  more  productive  tech¬ 
niques,  but  he  is  not  gaining  incomewise. 
He  is  losing.” 

With  regard  to  the  years  ahead,  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  author,  based  on  other 
studies  as  well  as  his  own,  that — unless 
counteracted  in  some  effective  way — the 
supply  of  food  may  well  continue  to  expand 
more  rapidly  than  demand  even  if  the  pop¬ 
ulation  continues  to  grow  at  the  present  rate 
and  we  have  an  expanding  economy  with 
full,  or  nearly  full,  employment. 

Whether  production  will  be  slowed  down 
depends  on  the  kinds  of  governmental  ac¬ 
tion  taken.  If  prices  and  incomes  are  sup¬ 
ported  in  some  way  but  production  controls 
remain  ineffective  as  in  the  past,  the  answer 
is  probably  no. 

In  the  final  chapter  of  the  book,  past  and 
present  national  agriculture  policies  and 
programs  are  appraised,  and  suggestions 
made  for  the  future.  Here  Dr.  Cochrane 
deliberately  and  courageously  steps  out  of 
his  role  of  analytical  economist.  In  an  in¬ 
triguing  discussion  of  the  Economist  as  a 
Policy  Adviser  he  says:  “Economics  is  not  a 
synonym  for  policy,  or  policy  for  economic.” 

The  principal  conclusions  are: 

1.  A  return  to  the  free  market  would  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  major  price  level  decline  in  agri¬ 
culture.  The  price  cost  squeeze  would  in 
time  slow  down  expansion  and  possibly  re¬ 
duce  output,  and  in  5,  10,  or  15  years  the 
farm  price  level  would  begin  to  move  up¬ 
ward  again. 

2.  Flexible  price  supports— lower  supports 
when  supplies  are  heavy,  and  higher  sup¬ 
ports  when  supplies  decline — will  not  reduce 
output  and  restore  farm  prices  and  incomes 
to  satisfactory  levels  without  first  letting 
prices  and  incomes  fall  to  levels  unacceptable 
to  farm  people  and  other  groups  friendly  to 
agriculture. 

3.  If  agriculture  were  transformed  into 
many  large-scale,  highly  efficient  commercial 
farms,  all  employing  the  best  production 
practices,  production  would  increase  marked¬ 
ly  and,  in  a  free  market,  prices  would  decline 
drastically. 

4.  Fixed  price  supports  protect  farmers 
against  precipitous  declines  in  income  and 
remove  much  of  the  uncertainty  concerning 
year-to-year  price  changes.  But  fixed  sup¬ 
ports  at  levels  which  producers  consider  fair 
and  equitable  encourage  them  to  expand 
production.  Without  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  controls  much  more  effective  than 
those  developed  in  the  past,  huge  surpluses 
will  accumulate,  and  society  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  to  pay  billions  of  dollars 
annually  for  farm  price  and  income  supports. 

5.  Greater  consumption  of  food,  especially 
by  low-income  undernourished  groups,  is  a 
worthy  social  objective.  The  school-lunch 
and  milk-for-children  programs  might  well 
be  expanded  and  a  food-stamp  food-allot¬ 
ment  program  inaugurated.  This  would 
make  a  modest  contribution  to  the  overall 
demand  for  food.  This  alone,  however,  would 
by  no  means  solve  the  price  and  income  prob¬ 
lems  for  commercial  agriculture.  It  can  be 
considered  as  only  a  supplement  to  other 
approaches. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  emphasize  three  of  Dr.  Coch¬ 
rane’s  conclusions: 

First.  A  return  to  the  free  market 
would  precipitate  a  major  price  level  de¬ 
cline  in  agriculture. 


Second.  Lower  supports  when  supplies 
are  heavy  and  higher  supports  when 
supplies  decline — the  Benson  flexible 
theory — will  not  reduce  output  and  re¬ 
store  farm  prices  and  incomes  to  satis¬ 
factory  levels  without  first  letting  prices 
and  incomes  fall  to  levels  unacceptable 
to  farm  people  and  other  groups  friendly 
to  agriculture. 

Third.  If  agriculture  were  transformed 
into  many  large-scale,  highly  efficient 
commercial  farms,  all  employing  the 
best  production  practices,  production 
would  increase  markedly  and,  in  a  free 
market,  prices  would  decline  drastically. 

These  are  significant  conclusions  of  a 
recognized  authority  in  his  field,  and 
should  be  heeded. 

For  this  is  the  very  direction  this  bill 
proposes  to  take. 

Make  no  mistake  about  that.  The 
door  is  being  opened  on  corn  and  cotton 
and  rice,  but  the  intention  behind  it  is 
to  move  next  into  wheat  and  tobacco 
with  the  same  price-depressing  changes 
in  our  basic  law. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  admitted  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  interview  with 
the  top  farm  writer  for  United  Press 
International  a  few  weeks  ago.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Marvin  L. 
McLain  confirmed  that  if  Congress  ap¬ 
proves  this  bill,  administration  officials 
will  next  turn  their  attention  to  changes 
for  two  major  commodities  left  un¬ 
touched  by  the  measure — wheat  and  to¬ 
bacco.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  from  wheat-  and  tobacco-pro¬ 
ducing  areas  to  Mr.  McLain’s  state¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  article  written  by 
Bernard  Brenner,  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  and  carrying  a  Washington, 
July  12,  dateline. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  Bernard  Brenner) 
Washington,  July  12. — A  high-ranking 
administration  farm  official  said  today  he  was 
“fairly  optimistic”  about  chances  for  Senate 
passage  next  week  of  the  administration- 
backed  omnibus  farm  bill. 

If  the  legislation  becomes  law  it  could 
produce  lower  cotton  prices  and  ward  off  a 
potential  increase  in  the  price  of  rice  next 
year.  It  also  could  result  in  reducing  corn 
price  supports  and  dropping  Federal  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  production  of  corn. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Marvin 
L.  McLain  said  the  big- problem  is  to  head 
off  efforts  of  antiadministration  Senators  to 
load  the  measure  with  price-raising  amend¬ 
ments  aimed  at  reversing  administration 
farm  plans.  The  administration  hopes  to 
increase  crop  sales  and  farm  income  by  fix¬ 
ing  price  supports  closer  to  market  levels. 

McLain  added  in  an  interview  he  believes 
most  farm  belt  Senators  now  are  interested 
in  getting  an  acceptable  bill  through.  He 
said  that  if  Congress  approves  the  bill,  ad¬ 
ministration  officials  will  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  next  to  two  major  commodities  left  un¬ 
touched  by  the  measure — wheat  and  tobacco. 

The  administration  will  make  sure  that 
lawmakers  from  wheat  and  tobacco  areas 
“know  exactly  what’s  facing  them  next  year,” 
McLain  added.  “Changes  will  have  to  be 
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made  in  those  programs  or  we’ll  be  in  serious 
trouble.” 

He  gave  no  indication  what  changes  would 
be  proposed  in  the  price  support  production 
control  programs  for  wheat  and  tobacco. 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that  last  January 
the  President  asked  for  authority  to  reduce 
price  support  floors  and  eventually  ease 
acreage  controls  on  these  and  other  major 
.crops. 

Wheat  supports  under  present  law  range 
between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity.  To¬ 
bacco  is  pegged  at  90  percent  as  long  as 
marketing  quotas  remain  in  effect.  For  both 
crops,  the  administration  had  asked  au¬ 
thority  to  fix  supports  between  60  and  90 
percent  of  parity. 

McLain  said  “prospects  for  passage  of  the 
Senate  cotton-rice-feed  grain  bill  were 
brightened  by  a  changed  attitude  among 
many  farm  lawmakers.”  He  said  “it’s  en¬ 
tirely  different  than  anything  I’ve  seen  in 
my  5  years  here — they  finally  realize  that 
something  must  be  done.” 

The  legislation  would  repeal  all  Federal 
acreage  control  on  corn  beginning  in  1959 
and  drop  the  farm  parity  price  formula — 
dating  back  to  New  Deal  days — as  the  basis 
of  price  support.  In  place  of  parity,  sup¬ 
ports  would  be  based  on  90  percent  of  the 
average  open-market  price  for  the  past  3 
years. 

Cotton  and  rice  would  move  to  the  open 
market  support  plan  after  a  2-year  transi¬ 
tion  period.  During  the  2  years  cotton 
growers  would  be  allowed  to  choose  individ¬ 
ually  between  relatively  big  planting  allot¬ 
ments  with  low  price  supports  or  smaller 
allotments  with  higher  supports.  Rice 
growers  would  maintain  their  present  acre¬ 
age  allotments  with  supports  for  the  2  years 
ranging  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity, 
at  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson’s 
discretion. . 

Without  this  or  other  acreage  legislation, 
allotments  for  all  cotton  and  rice  growers 
would  be  cut  sharply  in  1959.  This  threat 
has  brought  many  southern  lawmakers  to 
reluctant  support  of  the  Benson-backed 
package  bill. 

Many  of  the  southerners  ordinarily 
would  back  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
( democrat  of  Minnesota ) ,  and  others  in 
scheduled  efforts  to  write  in  higher  sup¬ 
ports  for  feed  grains  and  dairy  products. 
But  the  threat  of  a  presidential  veto,  kill¬ 
ing  \the  cotton  and  rice  acreage  features, 
was  expected  to  weigh  heavily  against  anti¬ 
administration  amendments. 

McLain  indicated  the  administration 
would  welcome  proposed  amendments  ad¬ 
ding  extension  of  a  farm  surplus  disposal  act 
and  the  wool  subsidy  price  support  program 
to  the  Senate  bill. 

The  power  administration  farm  planners 
wield  over  congressional  farm  law  writers 
has  been  demonstrated  twice  this  year.  On 
March  31,  President  Eisenhower  followed 
Benson’s  advice  and  vetoed  a  measure  freez¬ 
ing  1958  price  supports  at  1957  levels.  Sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago,  the  House  refused  even  to 
consider  an  earlier  omnibus  farm  bill  which 
Benson  had  attacked  as  an  economic  mon¬ 
strosity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
from  repeated  assertions  of  Administra¬ 
tion  spokesmen,  there  can  no  longer  be 
much  doubt  as  to  the  road  down  which 
Secretary  Benson  hopes  to  lead  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture. 

Before  travelling  that  road.  Congress 
had  better  consider  carefully  all  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  sociological  implications  of 
deliberately  encouraging  such  a  major 
change  in  our  agricultural  pattern. 

Just  in  case  there  is  still  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  some  that  powerful  forces  are 
at  work  to  shift  our  agriculture  from  its 
historic  family  farming  pattern  to  an 


industrialized  type  of  farm  production, 

I  call  attention  to  a  recent  address  in 
Washington  by  one  of  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son’s  former  Assistant  Secretaries,  Earl 
L.  Butz,  whose  views  have  often  coin¬ 
cided  closely  with  those  of  administra¬ 
tion  farm  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Charles 
Bailey,  published  in  the  Minneapolis 
Sunday  Tribune  of  May  4,  reporting  on 
Mr.  Butz’  Washington  address,  during 
which  he  compared  the  coming  shift  in 
agriculture  from  a  family  basis  to  a  big 
business  basis  with  similar  shifts  in  our 
industrial  economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex-Benson  Aid  Fans  Flames  of  Farm 
Debate 

(By  Charles  Bailey) 

Washington. — A  flat-voiced  Hoosier  re¬ 
turned  here  last  week  and  fanned  the  flames 
of  farm  debate  with  some  of  the  coolest, 
frankest  and  most  definite  words  that  have 
been  heard  here  in  some  time. 

Earl  L.  Butz,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  Ezra  T.  Benson  and 
now  dean  of  agriculture  at  Purdue  University, 
spent  no  time  arguing  for  or  against  farm 
policy  proposals. 

Instead,  he  merely  predicted — in  the  cold, 
matter-of-fact  manner  that  always  marked 
him  as  something  less  than  the  smoothest 
congressional  relations  expert  in  town — 
what  he  thinks  is  going  to  happen  to 
farming. 

Butz’  analysis,  delivered  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  covered  these  major  points: 

Capital  requirements  for  farming  are  go¬ 
ing  up — per  farm  and  per  man. 

“It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
an  individual  during  his  productive  years,  to 
accumulate  a  sufficient  amount  to  finance 
an  economically  sized  operating  unit,”  he 
said.  “This  will  become  increasingly  true  in 
the  decade  ahead.” 

He  called  it  inevitable  for  business  units 
in  agriculture  to  get  bigger  and  bigger,  with 
ever  more  capital  required. 

The  trend  to  larger  and  fewer  commercial 
farms  will  continue. 

“This  is  not  a  new  trend.  It  has  only 
been  accelerated  in  the  present  decade,” 
he  said.  “It  will  accelerate  still  more.  All 
the  power  of  Government  and  politics  can’t 
stop  it.  Nor  should  it.” 

Butz  compared  this  trend  to  the  shift  in 
the  pattern  of  other  businesses  from  “fam¬ 
ily  entrepreneurial”  units  to  “larger  units, 
with  more  capital,  higher  levels  of  manage¬ 
ment,  more  specialization  of  labor,  and,  if 
you  choose,  with  a  higher  degree  of  inte¬ 
gration. 

“Management  has  become  the  key  factor  in 
successful  farm  operation.” 

“For  one  thing,”  Butz  said,  “managerial 
ability  is  even  harder  to  inherit  than  farm¬ 
land.  A  generation  or  two  ago  it  wras  not 
difficult  for  son  to  apprentice  under  father, 
and  take  over  the  family  farm,  provided 
son  had  a  strong  constitution  and  a  pro¬ 
pensity  for  hard  physical  work.  The  latter 
factors  are  no  longer  limiting.  The  limiting 
factor  now  is  managerial  capacity.” 

Butz  sees  the  possibility  that  ownership  of 
some  family  farms  will  pass  into  the  form  of 
family  shares  of  ownership,  with  profes¬ 
sional  farm -management  outfits  moving  in 
between  the  owners  and  the  operator  of  a 
farm. 

Commercial  farms  will  come  to  look  more 
and  more  like  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  with  farm  managers  giving  more  at¬ 
tention  to  assembling  custom-built  pack¬ 


ages  of  technology  in  the  farming  opera¬ 
tion,  with  a  bigger  share  of  receipts  go¬ 
ing  back  into  production  costs,  £ross  mar¬ 
gins  shrinking,  and  profits  depending  in¬ 
creasingly  on  growing  sales  volumes. 

Finally,  Butz  sees  our  countryside  becom¬ 
ing  “rurbanized”  with  a  growing  percentage 
of  country  dwellers  depending  on  nonfarm 
employment  for  their  living  and  thus  break¬ 
ing  up  the  all-farm  character  of  rural  areas. 

“Farmers,”  he  said,  “ultimately  will  lose 
their  vocational  identity  as  members  of  the 
community.  At  this  point  farming  no  longer 
will  be  a  way  of  life,  but  will  be  a  way  of 
making  a  living,  just  the  same  as  other 
business  enterprises. 

“Political  leaders  will  resist  the  trend 
toward  large,  well  capitalized  units  in  agri¬ 
culture,”  he  said,  “both  in  their  oratory,  in 
their  congressional  hearings  and  in  their 
legislation.” 

Butz,  a  frequent  target  of  Democrat  at¬ 
tacks  during  his  years  here,  put  no  party 
label  on  this  statemefft.  Instead,  he  de¬ 
picted  it  as  a  struggle  between  politics  and 
economics  in  which  economics  is  bound  to 
win.  But  the  fight,  he  indicated,  will  be 
bitter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pfesident,  the 
squeeze-out  of  family  farms  is  regarded 
by  some  as  natural  and  desirable  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  lead  to  the  modern¬ 
ization  and  increased  efficiency  of  agri¬ 
culture  through  organization  along  the 
lines  of  large-scale  industry. 

But  the  implication  that  family  farm¬ 
ing  is  inefficient  is  absurd  in  the  face 
of  $7  billion  worth  of  unconsumed  com¬ 
modities  now  on  hand.  Taking  the 
farm  economy  as  a  whole,  its  productiv¬ 
ity  has  outstripped  that  of  the  nonfarm 
economy.  Between  1947  and  1955,  farm 
productivity  increased  more  than  48  per¬ 
cent,  while  nonfarm  productivity  in¬ 
creased  only  29  percent. 

Moreover,  all  available  evidence  shows 
that  the  family  farm  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  unit  of  production.  While  many 
manufacturing  industries  have  increased 
efficiency  through  large-scale  operation, 
farming  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  same 
mass-production  techniques.  There  is 
an  upper  limit  to  the  size  of  farm 
operation  beyond  which  it  is  pointless  to 
go  in  pursuit  of  increased  efficiency. 

The  real  problem  of  agriculture  is 
how  to  turn  efficiency  gains  into  income 
gains.  In  their  competitive,  small-busi¬ 
ness  type  of  economy,  family  farmers 
lack  the  strong  bargaining  power  of 
large  industrial  corporations.  Thus 
when  the  advocate  of  industrialized 
agriculture  ,  talks  of  “increased  effi¬ 
ciency”  all  he  means  is  that  he  has  a 
foolproof  way  to  turn  farm  efficiency 
gains  into  increased  profit — usually  for 
himself. 

With  farm  production  and  marketing 
dominated  by  a  few  corporations,  it 
would  be  easy  to  control  output  and 
price.  Every  stride  forward  in  efficiency 
could  then  be  turned  into  corporate 
profits. 

Before  swallowing  the  corporate  effi¬ 
ciency  line  we  must  ask  ourselves:  “Effi¬ 
ciency  for  whose  benefit?”  What  effect 
would  the  centralized  control  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  food  have  on  the 
welfare  of  the  city  worker,  the  small- 
business  man,  the  consumer,  on  all  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens? 

Effect  on  city  workers :  The  industriali¬ 
zation  of  agriculture  would  bring  about 
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the  dispossession  of  millions  of  farm 
families.  Some  would  stay  on  the  land 
as  hired  hands,  but  many  would  flood 
labor  markets  in  the  cities.  Wanting  to 
provide  for  their  families,  migrating 
farmers  would  have  to  compete  with  city 
workers  for  available  jobs — as  is  already 
happening  in  some  cities. 

Effect  on  small -business  men:  Rural 
small  business  could  not  survive  without 
family  farming.  A  Special  Committee 
To  Study  Problems  of  American  Small 
Business,  created  by  the  79th  Congress, 
compared  a  community  of  small,  family- 
type  farms  with  one  of  large-scale  farms. 
It  found  more  than  twice  as  many  thriv¬ 
ing  small  businesses  in  the  family-farm 
community  and  an  altogether  more  satis¬ 
fying  rural  way  of  life. 

Effect  on  consumers:  We  would  be 
more  than  naive  if  we  expected  corporate 
producers  with  their  new-found  power 
for  controlling  production  and  fixing 
prices  to  pass  the  benefits  of  advancing 
productivity  along  to  consumers  in  the 
form  of  lower  food  prices.  We  have  this 
to  go  on:  Although  farm  prices  dropped 
23  percent  in  the  past  5  years,  consumer 
food  prices  rose  3  percent,  powerful  “in- 
between”  processing  and  marketing  cor¬ 
porations  reaping  most  of  the  benefit  of 
low  farm  prices.  With  the  corporate  in¬ 
tegration  of  both  marketing  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  food,  we  could  expect  bread,  meat, 
and  potatoes  to  fetch  premium  prices  of 
gold-rush  days. 

Effect  on  the  American  way  of  life: 
Pocketbook  reasons  apart,  industrialized 
agriculture  would  mean  the  end  of  true 
competitive  free  enterprise  so  cherished 
in  this  country.  Our  family-farm  pat¬ 
tern  was  started  as  the  economic  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  political  liberties  by  early- 
day  colonists  who  fled  the  feudal  con¬ 
centration  of  wealth  in  the  old  countries. 

Through  our  homestead  laws,  and,  in 
this  century,  through  sound  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  we  have  repeatedly  reaffirmed  our 
faith  in  family  farming.  Are  we  now 
prepared  to  abandon  these  traditional 
principles  which  have  fostered  individual 
initiative  since  our  Nation  began? 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  never  been  ready 
to  concede  that  sheer  bigness  in  agricul¬ 
ture  is  necessarily  the  most  efficient  way 
of  producing  our  food  and  fiber,  unless 
it  is  bigness  subsidized  through  exploita¬ 
tion  of  human  resources,  as  a  result  of 
low  wages. 

Perhaps,  for  the  present,  big,  absen¬ 
tee-owned  and  absentee-manager  corpo¬ 
rate  farming  enterprises  can  get  enough 
cheap  labor  to  take  markets  away  from 
family-owned  and  family-operated  farm¬ 
ing  enterprises. 

But,  certainly,  nothing  in  the  history 
of  our  industrialization  indicates  that,  if 
we  turn  to  such  mass  farming  operations 
as  the  general  pattern  rather  than  the 
exception,  the  farm  laboring  class  will 
remain  permanently  satisfied  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  economic  ladder. 

If  the  opportunity  is  denied  farm  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  toward  getting  and  operat¬ 
ing  a  farm  for  themselves — if  the  only 
future  they  see  is  remaining  as  hired 
farm  laborers — we  can  rest  assured  that 
the  time  will  come  when  they  will  follow 
the  pattern  of  workers  in  other  fields 


and  organize  to  insist  upon  economic 
bargaining  power  for  themselves. 

When  that  day  comes,  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  it  could  pose  in  handling  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  food  supply,  the  public  may  well 
wish  it  had  preserved  a  system  of  dis¬ 
persed  family-farm  production  in  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  family  farmers 
instead  of  permitting  it  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  as  a  big  business. 

In  my  opinion,  in  the  long  run,  family 
farming  is  not  only  more  desirable  socio¬ 
logically,  not  only  more  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  human  values  of 
rural  life  and  rural  living,  but  actually 
will  prove  the  most  efficient  method  of 
food  and  fiber  production. 

The  small-business  nature  of  farming 
is  a  strong  bulwark  of  political  stability 
for  a  democracy,  and  a  real  safeguard 
against  inro.ads  of  either  communism  or 
fascism. 

Yet,  by  its  very  nature,  it  leaves  the 
individual  farmer  without  protection  of 
bargaining  power  in  the  market  place. 

By  lending  the  strength  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  offset  the  bargaining  weak¬ 
nesses  of  agriculture,  we  can  prevent  the 
development  of  industrialized  agricul¬ 
ture  which  will  prove  so  disastrous  to  the 
great  majority. 

City  workers,  small-business  men,  and 
family  farmers  have  mutual  interests. 
They  are  one  another’s  best  customers. 
The  protection  of  the  economic  rights  of 
each  of  them  best  serves  to  advance  the 
economic  interests  and  political  liberties 
of  all. 

Because  of  the  different  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  each  group,  techniques  for 
achieving  income  and  prosperity  goals 
understandably  differ.  Yet  each — not 
simply  the  farmer  alone — has  turned  to 
the  Government  for  help  in  creating  a 
climate  in  which  they  can  achieve  just 
treatment  in  our  economy. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  our  farm  pro¬ 
grams  and  our  farm  legislation. 

It  is  foolish  to  be  debating  proposed 
new  wfarm  legislation  if  we  ignore  or  lose 
sight  of  the  objectives  we  are  trying  to 
reach. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset  of  these 
remarks,  we  are  at  a  stalemate,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  developing  adequate  new  pro¬ 
grams  to  serve  these  objectives  properly. 
Until  that  situation  changes,  the  least 
we  can  do  is  prevent  steps  backward; 
prevent  our  blindly  going  off  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

That  is  my  purpose  in  this  discussion, 
and  my  purpose  in  seeking  minimum 
amendments  to  the  pending  legislation. 

We  must  keep  our  eyes  on  objectives 
and  principles,  rather  than  merely 
quibble  over  crossing  a  T  and  dotting 
an  I. 

With  this  general  background  state¬ 
ment  of  my  views,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
cooperate  in  trying  to  improve  the  bill. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  seeking  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  enactment  of  a  farm  bill,  if 
it  does  not  contain  booby  traps  for  the 
future. 

I  have  prepared  amendments  which  I 
believe  are  worthy  of  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration.  They  would 
make  the  bill  more  acceptable  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  would 
make  it  more  acceptable  to  farm  people. 
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Yet  they  were  certainly  not  designed  to 
invite  another  veto. 

In  due  course  I  shall  discuss  these 
amendments  in  more  detail,  as  each  is 
called  up  for  consideration. 

In  the  meantime,  my  only  plea  to  my 
colleagues  is  to  consider  well  what  they 
are  doing  in  voting  on  the  bill  for  they 
may  have  to  live  with  their  decision  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  participation  in 
the  debate. 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  basic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bill,  and  also  some  of  the 
amendments  which  I  believe  to  be  de¬ 
sirable;  and  we  have  indeed  had  a  very 
splendid  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
me  that  Congress  has  reached  this  ad¬ 
vanced  point  in  the  session  without  the 
enactment  of  a  general  farm  bill.  The 
time  for  adjournment  is  almost  upon  us, 
and  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  position  of  the  farmer— 
already  poor — will  not  rapidly  get  worse. 

I  recognize  the  difficulties  in  drawing 
up  such  legislation.  The  problems  of 
the  farmer  are  complex.  They  are  not 
the  same  problems  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  It  is  always  a  difficult  task 
to  write  sound,  long-range  farm  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  meet  with  general  ap¬ 
proval  in  Congress. 

I  recognize,  too,  that  many  Members 
of  Congress  have  kept  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  forefront  of  their  thinking 
and  have  been  working  diligently  to 
bring  suitable  farm  legislation  to  the 
floor.  As  a  temporary  measure,  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  joint  resolution  in  March, 
calling  for  a  stay  of  any  reduction  in 
support  prices  or  acreage  allotments. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution  was  to 
maintain  the  farmer’s  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  while  work  proceeded  on  measures 
of  a  more  permanent  nature.  I  was  both 
alarmed  and  disappointed  when  the 
President  vetoed  that  salutary  resolu¬ 
tion. 

During  the  5  years  from  1952  to  1957, 
the  deterioration  of  the  farm  position 
can  be  documented  by  the  following 
facts,  among  others: 

First.  During  the  5-year  period,  farm 
prices  declined  16  percent. 

Second.  Realized  net  farm  income  de¬ 
clined  19  percent. 

Third.  The  purchasing  power  of  farm 
income  declined  23  percent. 

Fourth.  Farm  population  declined  12 
percent  from  24,283,000  in  1952  to  20,- 
396,000  in  1957. 

Fifth.  In  1957.  the  returns  to  all  farm 
workers  for  their  labor  and  management 
reached  a  low  of  69  cents  per  hour,  while 
the  average  wage  of  industrial  workers 
reached  a  high  of  $2.07  per  hour. 

I  am  glad  that  American  industrial 
workers  are  sharing  as  they  are  in  the 
fruits  of  production.  I  hope  that  they 
will  continue  to  maintain  their  high 
standard  of  living.  The  farmer,  like  the 
industrial  worker,  has  been  increasing 
his  productivity,  but,  unlike  the  indus¬ 
trial  worker,  the  farmer’s  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  has  not  been  rewarded.  It  is 
time  that  we  take  constructive  steps  to 
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bring  the  income  of  the  farmer  more  in 
line  with  his  productivity,  and  more 
nearly  on  a  par  with  the  income  of  the 
industrial  worker. 

With  the  conditions  which  I  have 
mentioned  handicapping  the  farmer,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  12  percent  of  the 
Americans  who  lived  on  farms  in  1952 
had  moved  off  the  farms  by  1957. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  is 
as  it  should  be — that  overproduction  on 
the  farm  should  be  eliminated  by  aban¬ 
doning  the  farms,  and  that  we  should 
tell  the  farmer  who  fails  to  support  him¬ 
self  on  the  farm  to  go  out  and  find  him¬ 
self  a  job  in  industry.  This  oversimpli¬ 
fied  solution  is  heartless,  unrealistic 
under  present  conditions,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  it  is  unsound. 

It  is  heartless  because  it  is  shabby 
treatment  for  the  people  who  love  the 
land  and  labor  on  it,  and  who  deserve  a 
fair  reward  for  their  toil.  -It  is  unrealis¬ 
tic  because  it  would  throw  on  the  indus¬ 
trial  labor  market  men  who  are  un¬ 
trained  and  inexperienced  in  factory 
work  to  compete  for  jobs  with  the  skilled 
workers.  It  is  an  unsound  policy  to 
abandon  the  farms  because,  in  the  long 
run,  a  strong  agricultural  economy  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
Nation. 

Our  Nation's  farmers  will  be  called 
upon,  in  years  to  come,  to  produce  the 
food,  the  cotton,  and  the  wool  to  feed 
and  clothe  our  expanding  population. 
In  the  event  of  war,  we  will  call  upon 
our  farmers — as  we  have  called  upon 
them  in  past  emergencies — to  expand 
their  production  quickly.  The  Nation’s 
farms  are  as  much  a  part  of  our  war 
mobilization  base  qs  our  steel  mills. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  small  farmer.  He  has  been 
described  too  often,  in  recent  years,  as  a 
marginal  farmer,  because  he  is  not  as 
productive  as  the  large-scale  mechanized 
farmer.  In  times  of  depression  on  the 
farms,  the  small  farmer  is  the  first  to 
be  affected  and  the  last  to  recover. 

Nevertheless,  the  small  farmer  is 
needed  and  deserves  a  better  fate  than 
to  be  forced  off  his  land.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  agriculture  serves  as  a 
basis  for  35  to  40  percent  of  the  jobs  of 
all  workers  in  this  country,  even  though 
only  12  percent  of  the  people  make  their 
living  directly  from  the  farm.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  total  economy  that  the 
purchasing  power  represented  by  the 
farm  population  be  maintained  in  the 
small-farm  States  as  well  as  in  the 
large-farm  States.  It  is  important  that 
the  elements  of  our  agricultural  economy 
be  well  distributed,  so  that  the  effect  on 
production  of  a  severe  drought  in  one 
region  of  the  country  may  be’  offset  by 
a  good  crop  year  in  another  region. 

The  Nation’s  farmers  do  not  share  in 
the  direct  benefits  of  many  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  field  of  public  welfare. 
Neither  are  they  the  recipients  of  the 
various  fringe  benefits — paid  vacations, 
overtime  pay,  health  insurance,  pen¬ 
sions.  and  the  like — which  many  indus¬ 
trial  worker’s  now  receive  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Our  farmers  have  not  asked  for  a  wel¬ 
fare  program.  They  have  asked  only 
for  a  chance  to  stay  in  business  and 


keep  their  homes,  to  maintain  that  por¬ 
tion  of  God’s  land  which  is  in  their 
trust,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  decent  living. 

Tdo  not  intend  to  tell  the  Senate  to¬ 
day  that  I  believe  that  S.  4081  is  a  per¬ 
fect  farm  bill  or  that  it  will  solve  all  of 
our  agricultural  problems.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  the  best  general  farm 
.bill  that  can  be  passed,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
worked  diligently  to  bring  this  bill  out, 
and  the  committee  should  be  com¬ 
mended  for  its  efforts. 

The  bill  does  not  do  everything  that  it 
should  do  for  the  farm  economy,  but  it 
is  a  good  program  of  minimum  agri¬ 
cultural  assistance. 

I  am  glad  to  support  the  bill  in  its 
l  present  form. 

My.  hht, BRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years  now  I  have  become  more 
and  more  concerned  by  the  problems 
confronting  our1  farmers.  Arkansas  is 
predominantly  an  agricultural  State, 
and  we  are  vitally  affected  by  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  agriculture.  The  problem, 
however,  is  a  national  one  and  goes  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  one  State. 

Many  times  during  recent  months, 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
pointed  to  the  dangerous  decline  in  farm 
income.  Many  statistics  pointing  up 
the  critical  problem  are  familiar  to  all 
of  us,  but  I  should  like  to  mention  sev¬ 
eral  significant  ones : 

First.  During  the  5  years  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1953  to  January  1958,  farmers’  net 
income  declined  24  percent.  Last  year, 
farm  income  fell  from  $12.1  billion  to 
$11.5  billion,  which  is  the  lowest  total 
since  1942. 

Second.  In  the  last  5  years,  the  farm 
population  has  declined  by  more  than 
2  million. 

Third.  Farm  debt  has  been  rising,  and 
in  the  5-year  pei’iod,  increased  by  $3.2 
billion.  The  farm  foreclosure  rate  has 
doubled. 

The  policies  of  Secretai’y  Benson  have 
been  in  a  sense  miraculous.  At  the 
same  time,  the  American  farmer  was 
steadily  sinking  into  the  mire  of  a  de¬ 
pression,  the  food  price  index  increased 
from  112.8  points  to  118.2,  and  food 
chains  and  food  processors  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  To  mention  only  a 
few,  Borden  profits  rose  33.8  percent; 
National  Dairy  Products,  50.1  percent; 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Ill  percent;  Quaker  Oats, 
69.9  percent;  Safeway  Stores,  246.5  per¬ 
cent;  and  General  Mills,  28.1  percent. 
These  figures,  Mr.  President,  tell  the 
story  in  a  nutshell.  They  are  more  elo¬ 
quent  as  to  the  trouble  in  agriculture 
than  anything  I  can  say. 

,  Cotton  is  the  principal  agriculture 
product  of  Arkansas-  and  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  especially  concerned  with  this  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  agricultural  economy. 
Most  Members  of  this  body  realize,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  cotton  industry  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  overall  national  economy. 
Eight  hundred  sixty-four  thousand 
farms  are  directly  engaged  in  cotton 
farming,  and  the  value*  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  on  American  farms  during  1957 
was  $1,854,000,000.  Cotton  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  vast  industrial  complex,  in¬ 


volving  oil' and  textile  mills,,  ginners, 
farm  machinery  manufacturers,  small 
distributors,  chemical  and  fertilizer  in¬ 
dustries,  and  myriad  employees. 

I  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  generally 
realized  that  cotton  farmers  have  faced 
year  after  year  drastic  reductions  in 
their  acreage  allotments  and  in  market 
prices  for  the  product  of  their  labor. 
For  instance,  in  1951,  without  produc¬ 
tion  controls,  farmers  planted  28  195,000 
acres.  In  1955,  only  18,113,000  acres 
were  allotted;  and  in  1957  and  1958, 
allotments  were  frozen  at  about  1714 
million  acres.  A  decrease  of  one-third 
in  6  years.  Since  1952,  price  supports 
for  cotton  have  been  reduced  12  percent, 
and  price  supports  for  cottonseed  have 
been  lowered  33  percent. 

Not  only  has  the  cotton  economy  de¬ 
clined,  but  virtually  every  other  seg¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  has  been  similarly 
affected.  Farm  prices  have  on  the  aver¬ 
age  fallen  24  percent  since  1952,  and  the 
farmers’  share  of  the  national  income 
has  decreased  by  20  percent.  Last  year, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  stated  frankly  that  the  farmer 
paid  for  the  stability  which  was  main¬ 
tained  in  our  economy  during  the  so- 
called  Eisenhower  prosperity.  I  quote 
Mr.  Martin’s  statement: 

Now  the  great  shame  to  me  and  the  thing 
that  worried  me  most,  starting  in  1955,  was 
that  we,  the  United  States,  kept  stability 
in  the  dollar  from  1953  on  to  the  early  part 
of  1956  by  declining  farm  prices,  which  was 
being  offset  in  the  picture  by  a  rise  in  man¬ 
ufactured  prices.  In  other  words,  the  sta¬ 
bility  was  not  a  balanced  stability,  it  was 
farm  income  going  down  and  manufactured 
products  going  up,  the  net  result  being 
stability. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  review 
briefly  the  provisions  of  S.  4071  relating 
to  cotton.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  offers  a  choice  to  cotton 
farmers.  The  plan  recommended  by 
the  committee  allows  the  farmer  in 
1959-60  to  choose  between,  first,  the 
acreage  allotment  and  support  price  de¬ 
termined  under  existing  law,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  a  40-percent  increase  in  his  cotton 
acreage  with  a  15-percent  reduction  in 
the  support  price.  The  additional  acre¬ 
age  allowed  under  the  second  choice 
would  not  be  used  in  establishing  history 
for  determining  future  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  This  provision  permits  the 
farmer  to  choose  the  plan  which  would 
be  most  advantageous  to  his  own  pecu¬ 
liar  type  of  farming. 

The  optional  program  mentioned  is 
available  for  1959-60.  Beginning  with 
the  1961  crop,  cotton  will  be  supported 
at  90  percent  of  the  average  market 
price  during  the  last  3  years.  The  bill 
stipulates  that  the  support  price  cannot 
be  less  than  30  cents  per  pound  for  mid¬ 
dling  1-inch  cotton. 

The  marketing-quota  and  acreage- 
allotment  sections  of  the  bill  have  caused 
me  much  concern,  and  I  have  cosponsored 
an  amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
Stennis  to  ease  the  effects  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  on  Arkansas.  I  will  discuss  these 
sections  in  more  detail  in  a  moment.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  minimum  marketing 
quota  for  1958-59  sufficient  to  provide 'a 
national  acreage  allotment  of  16  million 


1958 
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acres.  This  compares  with  the  allotment 
of  approximately  17,500,000  acres  for  the 
current  crop  year.  The  national  acreage 
allotment  proposed  would  be  allotted 
among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion 
that  they  shared  in  the  1958  allotment. 
For  1961  and  subsequent  years  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  would  be  set  to 
provide  a  normal  supply  of  cotton  for 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  but 
in  no  case  would  the  quota  be  less  than 
that  required  to  provide  a  national  allot¬ 
ment  of  16  million  acres. 

The  above  provisions  would  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  the  extent  that  each  State  will 
receive  a  minimum  acreage  allotment  of 
4,000  acres  or  the  highest  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  in  any  one  of  the  preceding 
calendar  years.  Minimum-farm-allot- 


suit  of  a  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 
The  chairman  and  members  of  this  key 
committee  will  admit,  I  am  sure,  that 
Senate  Bill  4071  is  not  a  panacea,  but 
it  does  contain  many  important  provi¬ 
sions  which  will  benefit  the  farm 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  pay  tribute  especially 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
iMr.  Ellender],  who  is  one  of  the 
stanchest  friends  of  agriculture  in  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  gave  so  much  of 
their  time  and  effort  to  the  development 
of  the  bill. 

I  believe,  that  insofar  as  cotton  is 

'colicti'iied, 'S.  Winy  u  step  m  TTiFTTg'Trr 

If  cotton  "is  lu  suivive  and1 


_ _ _ _  .  mrectioiu _ _ _  _ 

ment  provisions  are  also  included  in  the**  ‘prosper  in  the  long  run,  there  die  sev£__ 
bill.  A  minimum  allotment  of  10  acres*  -gial  ubllTTn^s.wlu^h4mi&tr-be-»igt.  ~~The 


or  the  1958  allotment,  whichever  ig_  »main 


smaller,  is  included  in  the  bill.  This 
contrasts  with  the  present  law  whicfy 
provides  for  a  minimum  of  the  smaller 


planted  in  any  3  preceding  years.  A 
national  reserve  of  310,000  acres  is  estab¬ 
lished  to  provide  these  minimum  acreage  * 
allotments. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  Stennis  amend¬ 
ment.  Under  the  present  provisions  of 
the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  each 
year  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  which  each  State  shared  in  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  in  1958.  This, 
in  effect,  prevents  present  provisions  of 
law  related  to  adjustments  for  trends 
from  becoming  operative.  As  a  result, 
Arkansas  would  be  allocated  34,285  less 
acres  in  1959;  43,749  less  acres  in  1960; 
and  26,266  acres  less  in  1961,  than  would 
be  the  case  under  the  formula  set  forth 
in  the  present  law.  The  Stennis  amend¬ 
ment  is,  I  believe,  equitable  and  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  problem  is 
acute  and  I  feel  that  it  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  enact  farm  legislation  prior 
to  the  adjournment  of  this  Congress.  I 
realize  that  there  is  disagreement  as  to 
what  our  long-term  farm  program  should 
be  and  that  even  the  great  farm  organi¬ 
zations  have  been  unable  to  come  to  a 
meeting  of  minds  on  the  proper  course 
to  pursue.  With  this  in  mind,  Congress 
early  this  year  approved  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  162  which  wrould  have  frozen 
price  supports  and  acreage  allotments 
on  the  basic  commodities  for  1  year.  At 
least,  we  hoped  to  prevent  further  re¬ 
ductions  in  price  supports  and  further 
decreases  in  acreage  allotments. 

The  reduction  in  acreage  of  cotton 
alone  is  likely  to  be  3  million  acres — 
17y2  million  to  14*4  million— if  no  farm 
bill  is  enacted  into  law.  Yet,  despite  the 
fact  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  162 
was  only  a  stopgap  measure,  it  was 
vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
March  31. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Senate 
Bill  4071  is  our  last  chance  for  farm 
legislation  this  year.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
time  and  effort  which  its  members  have 
devoted  to  the  seemingly  endless  pur¬ 


First.  To  regain  and  keen  an  equitable 
Handing  textile  market*. 


of  either  4  acres  or  the  highest  acreage  ami$t  be  competitive  with  synthetics  and 


foreign  growthSr 

Secondr-The  income  of  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  must  be  protected  during  the 
transitory  period  of  expanding  produc¬ 
tion  and  until  such  time  that  lower 
production  costs  are  attained. 

Third.  Provisions  should  be  made  for 
the  protection  of  farmers  who  through 
location  or  size  of  operation  are  faced 
with  higher  production  costs,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  more  efficient  farmers  to  make 
a  concession  in  price  in  return  for  addi¬ 
tional  allotted  acres. 

Fourth.  Expand  research  for  new  and 
better  uses  of  cotton. 

Fifth.  Provision  for  orderly  marketing 
through  normal  trade  channels. 

The  pending  measure,  which  I  strong¬ 
ly  support,  does  not  achieve  all  of  these 
objectives,  but  its  enactment  will  give 
countless  farmers  throughout  the  land 
an  opportunity  to  begin  the  long  hard 
struggle  back  to  a  level  of  moderate 
prosperity. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  for  his  excellent  address  in 
regard  to  the  farm  problems  of  the 
country  and  their  relationship  to  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  provides  for  substantial 
and  far-reaching  changes  from  the  past 
and  present  course  of  farm  legislation. 

In  many  respects,  the  pending  bill  is  a 
repudiation  of  the  farm  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  we  have  known  since  the  early 
1920’s. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  will  have 
serious  effects,  not  only  upon  the  ap¬ 
proximately  20  million  people  living  on 
farms,  but  also  upon  other  millions  in 
industries  related  to  agriculture,  and 
also  upon  citizens  in  their  capacity  as 
consumers  and  taxpayers. 

The  effects  of  this  bill  would  be  felt 
particularly  in  States  such  as  Missouri, 
where  one-fourth  of  the  population  lives 
and  works  on  the  farms,  and  where  ag¬ 
riculture  is  a  billion-dollar  industry. 

This  farm  bill  is  not  just  another 
minor  modification  of  the  basic  farm 


legislation.  It  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  concepts  and  principles  which 
have  been  developed  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Government’s  farm  policy  for 
over  30  years. 

The  bill  would  guarantee  a  sharp  re¬ 
duction  in  total  farm  income,  despite 
the  fact  that  farm  income  already  is 
down  20  percent  since  1952. 

The  bill  would  result  in  stimulating 
production  to  new  record  levels.  Based 
on  the  experience  of  the  past  5  years, 
that  would  result  in  additional  cost  to 
the  Government. 

From  1952  to  1957,  farm  prices  de¬ 
clined  16  percent;  but  total  farm  pi‘o- 
duction  increased  6  percent. 

Despite  reduced  prices,  production  has 
‘increased  during  this  5-year  period;  and, 
as  a  result,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  expenditures  have  doubled — from 
$2.5  billion,  in  the  fiscal  year  1954,  to  an 
estimated  $4.9  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
1958. 

Only  recently  we  have  seen  reports 
that  even  greater  production  this  year 
will  increase  the  costs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  an  estimated  $6 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

The  bill  abandons  the  most  basic 
principle  upon  which  farm  legislation 
has  been  founded  for  over  one-quarter 
of  a  century — namely,  the  parity  con¬ 
cept. 

A  dollar  wage,  or  dollar  price,  or  dol¬ 
lar  salary,  or  dollar  income,  has  little 
meaning  except  in  terms  of  what  that 
specific  amount  will  buy — in  other  words, 
its  purchasing  power. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  Congress  has, 
by  means  of  the  use  of  the  parity  for¬ 
mula,  consistently  tied  farm  legislation 
to  a  measure  of  the  purchasing  power. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  pass  the  pend¬ 
ing  farm  bill  as  is,  the  Senate  would,  in 
effect,  be  abandoning  the  concept  that 
farm  families  are  entitled  to  an  income 
and  a  standard  of  living  approximately 
equal  to  those  of  other  Americans. 

Even  with  acceptance  of  the  parity 
principle,  our  farm  programs  have  been 
less  than  successful  in  the  attempts  to 
attain  true  parity  for  the  farmer  with 
other  Americans  who  work  in  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy. 

In  recent  years,  under  the  policies  of 
the  present  administration,  the  position 
of  the  farmer  has  very  much  worsened. 

Fortunately,  the  parity  concept  has 
limited  the  steady  efforts  to  drive  down 
farm  prices  and  farm  income. 

But  now  the  Senate  is  considering  the 
abandonment  of  that  very  concept — the 
parity  concept. 

Mr.  President,  in  effect,  the  bill  would 
announce  to  the  20  million  American 
farmers  who  have  survived  the  past  5 
years  that  no  longer  are  they  entitled 
to  an  opportunity  for  reasonable  eco¬ 
nomic  equality  with  other  Americans. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Government  is 
no  longer  concerned  with  100-percent 
parity  for  the  farmers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies — or  even  90  percent,  or  even  75 
percent. 

Instead,  they  are  to  have  support  at 
10  percent  less  than  what  they  have 
been  getting  in  the  market  place. 
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In  1957,  family  farm  purchasing  power 
fell  to  the  lowest  point  in  17  years — the 
lowest  since  1940. 

Since  1952,  farm  purchasing  power  has 
dropped  24  percent. 

This  tragic  loss  of  purchasing  power 
spread  from  the  farms  to  the  towns,  and 
finally  to  the  cities,  and  contributed  to 
the  current  depressed  economic  condi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  farm  prices  and  income. 
But  these  are  insignificant,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  income  losses  suffered  by 
farm  families  since  1952. 

During  those  5  years,  farm  income  con¬ 
tinually  declined  and  the  accumulated 
loss  to  farmers  has  been  $14.4  billion — 
or  a  loss  of  almost  $3,000  for  every  farm 
in  the  United  States. 

The  pending  bill  would  add  to  that 
'loss;  it  would  result  in  lower  farm  in¬ 
come.  The  bill  would  result  in  less  farm 
purchasing  power.  But  even  worse,  the 
bill  would  abandon  the  very  concept  of 
purchasing  power — the  parity  formula. 

In  1941,  one  of  the  truly  great  farm 
leaders,  President  Ed  O’Neal,  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
stated  before  a  congressional  committee ; 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
again  and  again  declared  as  its  policy  that 
the  prices  and  income  of  farmers  should  be 
restored  and  maintained  on  a  basis  of  parity 
with  industrial  wages  and  industrial  prices. 
*  *  *  We  interpret  this  action  by  Congress 
as  a  determination  on  its  part  to  redeem 
its  pledge  to'  American  agriculture,  and  to 
carry  out  the  parity  policy,  which  it  has  so 
often  declared.  We  wish  to  commend,  in  the 
highest  terms,  this  action  by  Congress  *  *  *. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  takes 
the  position  that  we  must  have  a  program 
which  will  assure  full  parity,  not  only  to  the 
live  basic  crops,  but  to  all  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

That  statement  by  Mr.  O’Neal  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  type  of  thinking  w’hich 
has  prevailed  for  many  years,  but  which 
the  pending  bill  now  proposes  to 
abandon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend,  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  reading  from  a  statement  by  the 
late,  beloved,  and  illustrious  Ed  O’Neal. 
Is  that  correct?  \ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes— the  former 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  great  American  farm  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  Ed  O’Neal  was 
possibly  of  more  importance  and  greater 
effect  in  connection  with  the  effectu¬ 
ation  of  a  proper  farm  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram  than  any  other  American  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  that  program 
was  based  on  the  parity  concept,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct; 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  put  his 


finger  on  the  principal  reason  why  I  read 
that  statement  by  Mr.  O’Neal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  ironical 
that  today,  in  1958,  that  great  landmark 
of  legislative  achievement — namely,  the 
parity  concept,  as  embodied-in  the  legis¬ 
lative  provisions  contained  in  the  acts  of 
1933  and  1938,  and  then  endorsed  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  is 
now  repudiated? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  would  abandon  parity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  even  more 
ironical  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  today  should  be  lending  itself 
to  the  effort  to  repudiate  the  parity  con¬ 
cept?  Certainly,  I  am  very  unhappy 
about  it.  I  am  sure  the  county  farm 
bureaus  in  Minnesota  do  not  agree  that 
the  parity  concept  should  be  abandoned 
or  repudiated.  I  go  to  many  of  their 
meetings,  many  of  their  community 
picnics,  and  many  of  their  other  gather¬ 
ings;  and  I  find  that  the  members  of  all 
our  farm  organizations,  regardless  of  the 
different  approaches  which  they  may 
make  to  that  objective,  nevertheless 
agree  on  the  objective;  they  agree  that 
the  objective  of  any  agricultural  bill 
must  be  the  attainment  of  parity  income 
and  parity  prices;  and  they  want  them 
provided  in  the  law — really  provided  in 
the  law,  not  just  placed  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  They  want  it  in  the  law.  Senator. 
They  do  not  want  it  just  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  that  when  I  was 
in  business  the  trade  associations  that 
I  was  familiar  with  worked  steadily  for 
the  members  of  their  organization.  It 
has  been  my1  experience  that  banking 
associations,  State  and  national,  are  con¬ 
sistently  working  to  better  the  position 
of  banks.  Based  on  my  knowledge  of 
trade  unions,  they,  are  interested  in  bet¬ 
tering  the  working  conditions,  hours  of 
work,  and  wages  of  those  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  organizations. 

As  I  have  studied  the  basic  problems 
of  agriculture,  what  has  surprised  me 
more  than  almost  anything  has  been  the 
fact  that  many  persons  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  apparently  do  not  work  for 
the  welfare  of  the  family -sized  farmer  in 
America. 

I  believe  legislation  should  be  based  on 
the  idea  that  farm  families  are  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  same  sup¬ 
port  from  their  Government  that  is  giv¬ 
en  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

One  of  the  reasons  behind  the  con¬ 
sistent  efforts  to  break  down  and  destroy 
our  farm  programs  concerns  the  cost  of 
those  programs.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  strong  attacks  on  subsidies 
for  agriculture  at  the  same  time  nearly 
all  other  segments  of  our  economy  re¬ 
ceive  heavy  supports  from  their  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

A  House  Agriculture  Committee  print 
entitled  “Government  Subsidies — Histor¬ 
ical  Review,”  revised  June  25  of  this 
year,  points  out  that: 

CCC  farm-price  support  losses  from  1933 
to  January  1,  1958,  have  cost  the  taxpayers 
less  than,  subsidies  to  business  through 
postal  deficits  alone  during  the  10-year  pe¬ 
riod  1946-56.  Moreover,  the  losses  connected 


•with  price  supports  for  farmers  have 
amounted  to  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
business  reconversion  payments,  including 
tax  amortization,  and  other  financial  aids  to 
industry  during  the  past  few  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
setting  forth  Federal  expenditures  for 
business  aids  and  special  services  from 
the  aforementioned  publication  be  print¬ 
ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mail  subsidies  (10-year  pe¬ 
riod,  1946-56) _ $5,968,000,000 

Business  reconversion  pay¬ 
ments  (including  tax 

amortization)  _  43,262,000,000 

Subsidies  to  maritime  or¬ 
ganizations  (1938  through 

fiscal  1957) _  3,  500,  000,  000 

Subsidies  to  airlines  (1938 
through  fiscal  1957) _  614,  000,  000 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  same  groups  being  so  heavily 
supported  by  their  Government,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  this  table,  are  the  ones  which 
lead  the  attack  on  our  farm  programs. 

I  believe  that  farm  families  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
same  support  from  their  Government 
that  is  given  other  segments  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.  __ 

The  provisions  of  S.  4071,  which  cast 
aside  the  parity  concept,  would  apply 
immediately — in  1959 — in  the  case  of 
corn  and  the  feed  grains,  and,  beginning 
2  years  later,  on  cotton  and  rice. 

I  shall  have  a  little  to  say  about  to¬ 
bacco  and  wheat  in  a  moment. 

Could  this  be  part  of  a  “master  plan” 
to  cut  off  one  commodity  at  a  time  from 
parity,  and  thereby  make  it  more  palata¬ 
ble  to  those  interested  in  other  commod¬ 
ities  not  forced  to  bear  the  immediate 
effect  of  this  drastic  action? 

Mr.  President,  those  people  interested 
in  wheat  and  tobacco  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  article  printed  in  the  Cham¬ 
paign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette  of  July  13, 
1958,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Optimistic  on  Chances  for  Senate  Bill — 
Legislation  Would  End  Allotment  of 
Acreage,  Cut  Support  Prices 
(By  Bernard  Brenner) 

Washington — A  higb  ranking  administra¬ 
tion  farm  official  said  Saturday  he  was  “fair¬ 
ly  optimistic”  about  chances  for  Senate  pass¬ 
age  next  week  of  the  administration-backed 
omnibus  farm  bill. 

If  the  legislation  becomes  law  it  could 
produce  lower  cotton  prices  and  ward  off  a 
potential  increase  in  the  price  of  rice  next 
year.  It  also  could  result  in  reducing  corn 
price  supports  and  dropping  Federal  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  production  of  corn. 

The  legislation  would  repeal  all  Federal 
acreage  controls  on  corn  beginning  in  1959 
and  drop  the  farm  parity  price  formula  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  New  Deal  days — as  the  basis  of 
price  support.  In  place  of  parity,  supports 
would  be  based  on  90  percent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  open-market  price  for  the  past  3  years. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Marvin 
L.  McLain  said  the  “big  problem”  is  to  head 
off  efforts  of  antiadministration  Senators 
to  “load”  the  measure  with  price-raising 
'amendments  aimed  at  reversing  administra- 
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tion  farm  plans.  The  administration  hopes 
to  increase  crop  sales  and  farm  income  by 
fixing  price  supports  closer  to  market  levels. 

McLain  added  in  an  interview  that  he 
believes  most  Farm  Belt  Senators  now  are 
“interested  in  getting  an  acceptable  bill 
through.”  He  said  that  if  Congress  approves 
the  bill,  administration  officials  will  turn 
their  attention  next  to  two  major  commodi¬ 
ties  left  untouched  by  the  measure— wheat 
and  tobacco. 

The  administration  will  make  sure  that 
lawmakers  from  wheat  and  tobacco  areas 
“know  exactly  what’s  facing  them  next 
year,”  McLain  added.  “Changes  will  have  to 
be  made  in  those  programs  or  we’ll  be  in 
serious  trouble.” 

He  gave  no  indication  what  changes  would 
be  proposed  in  the  price  support-production 
control  programs  for  wheat  and  tobacco.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  last  January  the 
President  asked  for  authority  to  reduce  price 
support  floors  and  eventually  ease  acreage 
controls  on  these  and  other  major  crops. 

Wheat  supports  under  present  law  range 
between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity.  To¬ 
bacco  is  pegged  at  90  percent  as  long  as  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  remain  in  effect.  For  both 
crops,  the  administration  had  asked  author¬ 
ity  to  fix  supports  between  60  and  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

McLain  said  prospects  for  passage  of  the 
Senate  cotton-rice-feed  grain  bill  were 
brightened  by  a  “changed  attitude”  among 
farm  lawmakers.  He  said  its  “entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  than  anything  I’ve  seen  in  my  5  years 
here — they  finally  realize  that  something 
must  be  done.” 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
porting  on  an  interview  with  Assistant 
Secretary  Marvin  McLain  regarding  the 
chances  for  approval  of  S.  4071,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  states : 

He  said  that  if  Congress  approves  the  bill, 
administration  officials  will  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  next  to  the  two  major  commodities 
left  untouched  by  the  measure — wheat  and 
tobacco. 

This  would  seem  to  destroy  whatever 
notion  some  people  might  have  that  to¬ 
bacco  and  wheat  are  not  included  in  the 
overall  efforts  to  destroy  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  during  consideration  of 
this  farm  bill  in  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee,  some  Senators 
justified  the  abandonment  of  the  parity 
concept  on  the  grounds  that  a  price  floor 
would  nullify  the-  effect  of  this  action. 
But  even  before  the  bill  came  up  on  the 
Senate  floor,  efforts  were  being  made  to 
remove  or  to  lower  these  minimum  price 
support  levels. 

In  a  press  conference  on  July  15,  in 
discussing  the  30-cent  per  pound  floor 
on  cotton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben¬ 
son  stated: 

We  would  like  to  see  this  amendment  to 
set  the  minimum  at  28  cents  per  pound,  not 
more  than  28  cents. 

Turning  to  rice,  Mr.  Benson  stated: 

We  have  a  similar  situation  in  rice  in  the 
bill.  It  provides  for  minimum  support  of  $4 
per  hundred,  which  is  about  66%  percent  of 
parity.  This  is  about  10  percent  above  the 
minimum  which  we  suggested  of  $3.60  or  60 
percent  of  parity.  We  think  the  $3.60  level 
should  prevail  in  the  best  interest  of  the  rice 
growers  and  the  rice  industry. 

While  Mr.  Benson  did  not  suggest  a 
lower  floor  in  the  case  of  corn,  he  indi¬ 
cated  his  opposition,  stating : 

However,  we  think,  generally  speaking, 
that  minimums  in  dollars  and  cents  may  get 


us  into  some  difficulty  when  we  move  from 
the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  last  3  year§,  90 
percent  of  the  average  for  the  last  3  years. 

The  Champaign,  Ill.,  News-Gazette 
article  states : 

McLain  said  prospects  for  passage  of  the 
Senate  cotton-rice-feed  grain  bill  were 
brightened  by  a  changed  attitude  among 
farm  lawmakers. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  assure  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lain  and  others  that  my  attitude  on  the 
farm  situation  remains  unchanged. 

I  believe  that  farm  families  have  an 
equal  right  with  other  Americans  to  as¬ 
sistance  from  their  Government  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  reasonable  share  of  our 
national  income. 

I  shall  stand  by  that  belief,  not  only 
during  consideration  of  this  farm  bill, 
S.  4071,  but  until  the  farm  families  of 
our  country  secure  reasonable  economic 
equality. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  takes  his  seat,  I  want  to 
commend  him  on  his  very  forceful  re¬ 
marks.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
been  a  stalwart  champion  on  behalf  of 
American  agriculture  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  He  has  never  wavered  in 
his  support  of  the  family  farm.  He  has 
taken  a  broad  national  view  on  agricul¬ 
tural  policy.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  knows  that  earlier  today  I  indi¬ 
cated  there  was  a  difficult  road  ahead 
for  this  proposed  legislation,  even  if  it 
passed  the  Senate.  I  pointed  out  that 
certain  leaders  in  the  House  had  ex¬ 
pressed  great  doubts  about  the  bill. 

I  now  note  that  in  a  press  release  for 
today,  which  was  distributed  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Committee  of  the  North 
Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  Association, 
there  is  an  indication  of  some  change  in 
the  sentiment  of  the  other  body. 

I  say,  first  of  all,  I  am  sure  every  Sena¬ 
tor  has  been  called  many  times  by  people 
who  are  concerned  about  the  pending 
bill.  I  have  had  lots  of  letters  from 
chambers  of  commerce  and  from  people 
who  are  in  the  cotton-industry  field.  I 
respect  those  contacts.  I  respect  that 
interest. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
I  understand  has  now  indicated  the 
House  may  take  action  upon  a  bill  along 
the  lines  of  the  Senate  bill,  except  that 
the  House  bill,  I  think  it  should  be  noted, 
according  to  the  release,  will  have  with¬ 
in  it  the  parity  principle  and  will  not 
have  the  formula  the  Senate  bill  has, 
which  emasculates  that  parity  principle. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit,  I  shall  read 
excerpts  from  this  release : 

It  was  agreed,  both  by  Mr.  Cooley  and  the 
farm  and  cotton  leaders  of  North  Carolina, 
that  in  the  House  this  bill  would  be 
strengthened  by  reestablishment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  parity.  Mr.  Cooley  took  action  im¬ 
mediately  in  this  direction  with  his  com¬ 
mittee  members. 

I  quote,  further  on: 

Abandonment  of  the  parity  principle  in 
1961  in  the  present  Senate  bill,  by  basing 
support  price  for  cotton  on  a  formula  related 
to  the  3 -year  average  market  price  rather 
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than  parity,  has  been  the  major  criticism  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

That  is  the  very  point  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  has  emphasized  to¬ 
night.  I  am  hoping  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  or  some  other  Senator 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  section 
of  the  bill  which  deals  with  cotton.  Since 
the  Senator  comes  from  a  State  which 
produces  a  vast  amount  of  cotton,  and 
since  cotton  is  an  important  crop  to  his 
State,  I  hope  he  will  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  restore  the  parity  principle  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  might  as  well 
face  up  to  what  is  going  on.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  very  clear.  We  are  considering 
a  bill  to  destroy  parity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  knows  a  great  deal  about  the 
farm  picture.  Few  if  any  know  more. 
The  Senator  has  been  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  understand  he  is  consid¬ 
ering  an  amendment  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee  and  to  freeze  cotton 
and  rice  acreage.  Such  an  amendment 
would  handle  the  most  serious  problem 
facing  cotton  and  rice  farmers. 

Speaking  for  the  cotton  farmers  in  my 
own  State,  I  have  become  increasingly 
worried  about  the  approach  of  S.  4071. 
It  is  much  like  taking  a  narcotic  when 
one  is  in  pain.  There  may  be  a  few  more 
cotton  acres  in  the  year  1959,  but  when 
parity  is  taken  off  cotton  entirely,  except 
on  the  basis  of  a  dollar  floor,  what  will 
happen?  Will  not  the  pain  be  greater 
after  the  narcotic  wears  off,  especially 
for  the  small  farmer?  Of  course  that  sit¬ 
uation  would  even  be  worse  with  respect 
to  corn,  because  it  would  apply  to  corn 
in  1959. 

The  more  I  learn  about  this  bill  the 
more  I  believe  that  it  is  designed  to  de¬ 
stroy  what  has  been  built  up  for  the 
American  farmer  since  the  early  1930’s 
that  is  the  concept  of  parity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  final  observation,  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  permit.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  familiar  with  an  article  which 
was  published  in  this  evening’s  issue  of 
the  Washington  Star  entitled  “Benson 
Claims  Leftists  Block  Farm  Measure”? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No;  I  am  not.  I 
have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  of  us  who 
are  debating  this  measure  are  classified 
as  leftists.  The  article  reads: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  charged 
today  that  unnamed  leftwing  elements 
within  the  Democratic  Party  are  trying  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  farm  legislation  this 
year  by  attaching  unsatisfactory  amend¬ 
ments. 

Later  on  the  Secretary  goes  further 
and  says : 

“The  truth  of  the  matter,”  declared  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson,  “is  that  the  leftwing  elements 
do  not  want  any  farm  bill  this  year.” 

He  asserted  these  elements  were  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  influences  of  the  Farmers  Union. 

Let  me  give  the"  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  some  news.  I  want  to  let  him  in  on 
something.  The  Farmers  Union  of  Min¬ 
nesota  is  an  important  farm  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  largest  farm  organization  in 
terms  of  family  farms,  and  it  is  not  left- 
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ist.  It  is  not  rightist.  It  is  Minnesota, 
and  its  members  are  good  American 
citizens.  I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
having  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  get 
that  red  brush  out  and  splash  it  around. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wants  to 
go  around  looking  like  an  Indian  on  the 
warpath,  that  is  his  business,  but  he 
should  not  go  around  splashing  me  with 
ink  and  pdint  and  feathers.  I  am  sick 
of  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  finest  farmers  in  my  State  is 
Fred  Heinkel.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
Missouri  Farmers  Association,  the  larg¬ 
est  farm  organization  we  have.  Just  a 
few  days  ago  Mr.  Heinkel  said:  “The 
more  I  study  the  bill,  based  on  my 
knowledge  of  what  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  attempting  to  do  to  the 
American  farmer,  the  more  I  am  against 
it.” 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  was  not  referring  to  people 
Who  have  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  S.  4071. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  to  classify  people  who 
disagree  with  him  as  leftist  and  imply 
that  their  motives  are  any  less  patriotic 
than  his  own. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  noticed 
that  certain  commodities  seem  to  be  well 
taken  care  of,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  driv¬ 
ing  down  the  prices  and  income  in  my 
State  and  the  State  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  final  observation? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  one  is  to  speak 
about  leftists,  of  course,  left  of  center  as 
to  agricultural  policy,  I  suppose,  would 
be  someone  who  would  favor  any  policy 
which  tends  to  collectivize  agriculture,  to 
make  it  big  business,  whether' it  be  state 
capitalism  or  private  capitalism.  Big 
business  agriculture  would  fit  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  Marxist,  Communist  develop¬ 
ment  in  agricultural  policy.  I  will  just 
let  the  record  stand,  if  we  are  going  to 
start  having  a  name-calling  contest,  as 
to  which  policies  have  contributed  to  the 
collectivization  of  agriculture  and  the 
corporate  system  of  agriculture.  There 
has  been  more  abandonment  of  family 
farms  in  recent  years  than  for  many 
years.  There  has  been  more  and  more 
concentration  of  agricultural  production 
in  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  There  is  only 
one  country  which  1  as  had  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  concentration  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production  in  fewer  hands  than 
the  United  States  of  America  in  recent 
years.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  had  al¬ 
ready  collectivized,  the  one'  country  is 
China,  under  the  Communists. 

I  do  not  accuse  anyone'  of  having  a 
premeditated  plan  to  collectivize  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture;  but  before  the  Secre¬ 
tary  starts  to  get  out  his  paintbrush  and 
splash  around,  hit  and  miss,  with  no 
target  except  anyone  he  can  hit,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  examine  his  own  policies. 
His  own  policies  have  not  contributed 
to  what  I  call  the  private  entrepreneur. 
They  have  not  contributed  to  individual 


private  enterprise.  They  have  not  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  family  farm.  They  have 
contributed  to  industrialization,  big 
business,  and  corporate  structure  in 
American  agriculture.  It  is  up  to  him 
to  demonstrate  to  the  contrary,  because 
the  statistical  facts  from  his  own  De¬ 
partment  prove  that  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  article  entitled  “Benson  Claims 
Leftists  Block  Farm  Measure,”  written  by 
J.  V.  Horner  and  published  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star  of  July  24,  1958, 
has  been  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Part  of  the  article  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

“The  truth  of  the  matter,"  declared  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson,  “is  that  the  leftwing  elements 
do  not  want  any  farm  bill  this  year.” 

He  asserted  these  elements  were  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  influences  of  the  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  Farmers  Union  is 
not  an  important  organization  in  my 
State. 

Nevertheless  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
for  a  member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet 
to  attack  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
farm  organizations. 

I  do  not  believe  such  action  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  principles  and  our 
traditions. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  CASE  OP 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  take  only  a  moment 
or  two  to  state  why  I  shall  not  be  present 
to  Vote  when  the  wool  amendment  comes 
up  in  connection  with  the  farm  bill. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hoblitzell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  are 
designated  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  I  must  board  a  plane  in  about 
an  hour. 

I  am  confident  that  the  so-called  wool 
amendment  will  be  adopted,  because  it 
is  necessary  for  the  wool  industry  to 
know  now  what  its  operating  plan  will 
be  for  next  year.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and 
I  assume  that  it  will  be  adopted.  My 
vote  would  be  for  extension  of  the  Wool 
Act., 

On  final  passage  of  the  bill,  I  would 
vote  “yea,”  because  I  think  some  farm 
bill  is  needed  at  this  session.  I  am  as¬ 
suming  that  no  destructive  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Personally,  I  favor  a  trial  of  the  corn 
plan  proposed  in  the  bill,  recognizing 
that  the  present  com  plan  has  not  been 
too  effective.  There  has  been  no  true 
reduction  in  production,' at  least  in  my 
State.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  elimination 
of  the  distinction  between  commercial 
and  noncommercial  corn  counties.  I 
think  that  is  well  justified,  because  corn 
is  corn,  whether  it  is  grown  on  one  side 
of  the  county  line  or  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  hope 
the  bill  will  pass.  I  would  vote  “yea”  on 
final  passage. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  matter  to 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
addressing  himself,  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  him  for  attending  the  In- 
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terparliamentary  Union.  I  hope  I  may 
be  able  to  obtain  a  reservation  on  a  later 
plane. 

I  have  received  word  from  Rio  that  in 
connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  In¬ 
terparliamentary  Union,  which  em¬ 
braces  some  60  nations  of  the  world, 
both  free  and  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
the  Russian  delegation  of  41,  including 
staff  members  and  interpreters,  arrived 
in  an  80-passenger  jet  plane,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  delegation  have  carried  the 
propaganda  and  the  publicity  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  this  convention.  They 
are  loaded  with  resolutions  condemning 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Our  delegation  and  our  diplomatic 
representation  in  Rio  are  asking  that 
all  members  who  have  been  named,  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  authorized  to  represent  the 
Senate  get  to  the  conference  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  distinguished  majority  and  mi¬ 
nority  leaders  have  agreed  that  one 
Democrat  may  leave  for  each  Republi¬ 
can.  Therefore  during  the  week  the 
delegates  will  be  gone,  to  some  degree 
absences  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  will  be 
offset  by  absences  on  the  other. 

Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  that  I  expect  to  jleave  very  shortly, 
on  the  earliest  plane  on  which  I  can  ob¬ 
tain  reservations. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  personally  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  planning  to  go  to  Rio 
as  a  member  of  our  delegation.  We 
have  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  make  some  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  result  which  we  all  desire 
to  achieve. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  majority  leader,  I  wish  to  state 
that  the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  and 
South  Dakota  are  making  a  sacrifice  to 
attend  the  conference  at  the  specific  and 
urgent  request  of  the  administration  and 
the  Senate  leadership.  We  know  that  it 
is  their  personal  wish  and  desire  to  re¬ 
main  here,  because  important  legislation 
is  under  consideration,  but  the  leader¬ 
ship  feels  that  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  take  priority  over  any 
particular  legislation.  They  are  needed 
at  their  post  of  assignment  for  very  im¬ 
portant  national  reasons.  We  wish  them 
luck  and  know  they  will  represent  our 
country  with  honor  and  distinction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  Chamber.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  him  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  committee,  and  for  the 
statement  he  has  just  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  attack  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  upon  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  who  are  trying  to  amend  his  bill  and 
make  it  a  better  bill. 

Let  me  say  that  long  ago  I  became 
very  distrustful  of  men  who  went  about 
with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  ancj  a  tar  brush 
in  the  other. 

I  also  have  become  distrustful  of  men 
who  begin  each  meeting  with  a  prayer 
and  end  the  meeting  with  a  smear.  I 
think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  review  his  statements  in  the  light 
of  his  professed  Christian  principles. 
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Second,  let  me  say  that  possibly  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  confused  as 
between  “left”  and  “right.”  These  are 
designations  which  are  modeled  upon 
the  arrangement  in  European  parlia¬ 
ments,  which  have  semicurcular  halls 
such  as  ours.  I  visited  the  French  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  a  number  of  times. 
Both  in  the  French  National  Assembly 
and  in  the  other  semi-circular  halls,  the 
left  is  designated  as  that  section  to  the 
left  of  the  speaker  or  presiding  officer  as 
he  faces  the  body.  So  in  this  hall  the 
Republican  Party  would  be  on  the  left 
and  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  right. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  generally  in  the 
right: 

The  Republican  Party  usually  gets  left. 
So  possibly  Secretary  Benson  may  have 
been  denouncing  his  own  party  members. 
If  that  be  so,  I  wish  to  defend  members 
of  the  Republican  Party.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  leftists.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  should  be  smeared  in  this  fash¬ 
ion,  any  more  than  Democrats  should  be 
smeared. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
make  a  brief  speech  on  the  pending 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  an  American  Fulbright  stu¬ 
dent,  signed  “Fulbright  Student  to 
France.” 

The  student  has  traveled  extensively 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  writes  a  letter 
exceedingly  critical  of  American  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  student  sets 
forth  some  points  of  view  so  well  that  I 
believe  the  letter  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record,  without  disclosing  the 
name  of  the  student. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

July  18,  1958. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  Iraquian  Re¬ 
bellion  will  no  doubt  reap  a  harvest  of/nis- 
interpretations  back  home.  Its  only  sur¬ 
prise  for  me — a  recent  visitor  Ao  the 
country — was  that  our  Intelligence/ wouldn’t 
see  a  violent  eruption  in  store  from  a  peo¬ 
ple  that  had  overlong  contained  and  re¬ 
pressed  its  political  grievances.  If  an 
inquiring  mind  wanted  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  superficies  of  Iraquian  politics  which 
showed  at  the  level  of  Jniri  Said  and  co¬ 
horts  (apparently  the  Rnly  aspect  of  Iraq 
visible  to  our  State  Department),  it  would 
discover  that  outside  this  narrow  little 
sphere  of  rulers,  th/'e  was  nothing  but  dis¬ 
content  ravagine/popular  opinion. 

Peasants  and/landless  laborers,  living  in 
miserable  depths  of  poverty,  small  sheiks 
with  land  ijr  their  hands,  tradesmen  and 
city  merchants,  students  government-edu¬ 
cated  abroad,  civil  employees  at  every  level 
(including  students  returned  and  employed 
as  enafoeers,  scientists,  doctors,  teachers, 
etc.)  lawyers  and  even  members  of  the  con¬ 
s'— all  felt  the  top  government  abso¬ 
lutely  insupportable — to  put  it  mildly.  Each 
vas  disgruntled  with — if  not  the  whole — 


then  one  aspect  or  another  of  a  rule  imposed 
upon  them  against  their  wills.  Was  there 
ayone  who  didn’t  decry  the  hypocrisy  of 
Nuri  Said  and  his  collusion  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish? 

I  thought  in  the  religious  pilgrimage  sites 
where  puritanical  prohibitions  stifle  out  any 
whiff  of  social  change  it  would  be  different. 

I  found  a  seething,  angry  spirit,  antigov¬ 
ernment  in  the  extreme.  No  matter  what 
nuance  of  political  opinion  a  man  might 
have — left,  right.  Communist  or  anti-Com- 
munist  or  in  between — utter  despise  for  the 
powers  that  then  were  was  a  constant. 
Often  among  the  uneducated  and  illiterate 
it  came  out  in  a  nihilism:  Let  the  govern¬ 
ment  be  destroyed,  that’s  our  aim.  What 
after  that?  Often  they  had  no  idea.  The 
end  result  of  total  exasperation. 

Land  reclamation,  dam  and  highway 
building  had  been  pursued  with  extravagant 
waste,  and  there  was  very  little  to  show  for 
it  (except  perhaps  for  costly  portfolios  in 
government  offices  of  projected  engineering 
works,  done  up  fancy  by  the  ivory  tower 
crew  to  impress  whomever  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  need  be  impressed,  studies  often 
ken  from  hypothetical,  nonexistent  con- 
tions,  longwinded,  time  consuming,  a 
waste  engineeringwise,  and  a  shame  when 
what  the  country  so  desperately  needed  was 
the  actual  dams,  irrigation  systems,  roads,, 
themsWes.)  Foreign  engineering  contra< 
tors  haA.  hoodwinked  the  government  rmfit 
and  left  poor  materials  and  bad  Con¬ 

strue  tion.\  They  built  two  lane  highways 
(so  as  to  Md  lowest  and  get  the  can  tract) 
where  four  Nlanes  would  scarce)/  suffice 
even  today’s  traffic.  The  new  roads  buckled 
so  badly  often  that  traffic  preferred  to  take 
to  the  open  deseflL  A  profess/:  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Engineering  Baghdad  told  me  that 
not  one  of  the  higWaysRn  the  five  year 
plan  had  ever  bee\  completed,  though 
many  had  been  started 

Ttrst  things — such  Republic  health  (in 
very  low  state,  con/derlhg  the  numerous 
diseases  endemic  to  many  localities — tuber¬ 
culosis,  malaria,  trachoma  arvd  other  serious 
and  very  prevalent  eye  diseases,  hookworm, 
schistosome  arid  numerous  other  parasites, 
and  acute  asjrama  from  desert  du\t — to  name 
a  few) — finft  things  came  second  qn  the  list 
of  things/to  do  of  the  Iraqian  Board  of  De¬ 
velopment.  The  government  went  irtyfor  big 
things/  like  spectacular  dams.  It  seemed 
to  have  that  under-developed-nation  V>m- 
pleifof  wanting  impressive  industry,  whether 
feasible  or  not.  Meanwhile  it  made  feeble 
fforts  to  conquer  disease  and  illiteracy 
Right  next  to  he  town  of  Najaf  (population1 
c.  15,000)  it  built  a  tuberculosis  hospital, 
with  40  beds.  The  doctor  in  charge  of  that 
hospital  told  me  the  incidence  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  there  was  90  percent. 

While  it  sent  thousands  of  students  abroad 
every  year  for  a  university  education,  it 
left  out  of  its  education  program  the  mul¬ 
titudes  of  illiterates.  If  often  allowed  these 
university  students  to  linger  abroad  on  into 
doctors  of  philosophy  and  beyond,  when  the 
country  urgently  needed  them  as  rough-and- 
ready  college  graduates.  When  its  ivory 
tower  scholars  did  finally  come  home,  there 
was  often  no  place  for  them  in  the  econ¬ 
omy — they  were  often  too  specialized.  No¬ 
body  was  more  disgruntled  than  they  to  find 
the  government  had  not  actually  envisaged 
a  position  for  them  that  would  make  some 
little  use  of  their  training.  The  idea  had 
apparently  been  to  create  a  corps  of  young 
men  grateful  and  loyal  to  the  government. 
What  a  miscarriage  that  was.  (All  the  for- 


>Some  of  the  dams  that  American  engi¬ 
neering  firms  had  taken  over,  however,  have 
reached  the  point  where  some  use  is  derived 
from  them.  They  were  written  up  in  En¬ 
gineering  News  Record  this  year. 


eign-trained  scholars  I  knetf  had  remained 
bachelors,  for  when  they  got  home  they  / 
couldn’t  find  any  women  who  were  edu/ 
cated.)  The  contrast  between  this  highly 
favored  few  and  the  vast  majority  of  illit¬ 
erate  people  reflects  just  how  far  the  Iranian 
government’s  application  of  democratic 
principles  went.  There  were  very  f£w  who 
didn’t  mock  the  government’s  /sincerity. 
And  very  few  of  the  government  students 
took  their  job  seriously.  Mo&r  didn’t  care 
one  way  or  the  other  and  took  the  attitude 
of  blaming  corruption  at  higher  levels  for 
what  didn’t  get  done.  Nobody  was  really 
willing  to  spend  himself  /o  accomplish  any¬ 
thing;  they  were  so  skeptical  of  what  could 
be  done  with  the  government  so  corrupt. 
Perhaps  this  completely  negativistic  atti¬ 
tude — something  nrfuch  more  negative  than 
passive  resistanc^— accounts  for  the  United 
States  misinterpretation  of  the  situation  in 
Iraq.  What  ycontrast  between  this  and  the 
positive,  hoBOful  spirit  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

So  muciyfor  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  as¬ 
pects  of  Rcute  discontent  that  met  me  on 
my  recftit  visit  to  the  eastern  villages  of 
Iraq  and  the  capital. 

The  unfortunate  apparition  of  a  choice 
between  the  existing  corruption,  or  aline- 
ent  with  Nasser,  drove  the  Iraqis  his 
vay.  You  may  perhaps  kpow  (though  the 
American  press  never  seems  to  reveal  it) 
that  the  government  of  Nuri  Said  had  long 
ago  put  an  iron  clamp  on  freedom  of  the 
press,  of  speech  and  of  assembly  (as  did 
Jordan’s  Hussein,  much  later,  following 
suit),  and  for  years  threw  whomever  it  cared 
to  call  Communist  in  jail  forevermore  (Hus¬ 
sein  likewise  when  last  year’s  trouble  be¬ 
tween  Syria  and  the  United  States  began). 
With  the  popularity  of  Nasser  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  after  Suez,  pressure  got  worse  in 
Iraq,  and  when  the  explosion  would  come, 
it  seemed  bound  to  have  the  violence  of 
the  French  Revolution.  After  so  much  sup¬ 
pression,  I’m  surprised  there  hasn’t  been 
more  slaughter.  Perhaps  it’s  only  because 
a  small  faction  of  very  vested  interests  would 
care  to  perpetuate  the  Nuri  Said  regime.  If 
there  is  more  fighting,  it’s  most  likely  to 
be  an  attempt  by  some  individualist  (Iraqis 
are  extremely  so)  with  a  different  idea  of 
what  the  revolution  should  bring. 

There  was  no  moderation  in  the  opinions  I 
listened  to  in  the  villages,  only  extremist, 
lawless,  cruel  opinions  of  what  should  be 
done  with  the  “tyrants’’  and  “traitors.”  Was 
it  Radio  Cairo  that  had  whipped  up  the 
pace?  Evidently. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  in  such  a  volatile, 
treacherous  situation?  By  force  of  arms 
^impose  what  governments  in  the  Middle  East 
re  most  easy  to  deal  with — governments 
like  Nuri  Said’s  and  Hussein’s  that  crush 
ouK  civil  liberties,  all  the  while  talking  in 
flattering  terms  about  having  made  a  de- 
cisionybetween  communism  and  the  West? 

Or  are Ve  going  to  let  this  poverty-stricken, 
desolate 'desert  land  go  its  neutral  way  and 
benefit  from  a  little  peace  under  whatsoever 
government  the  people  choose?  Certainly 
an  effort  on 'the  part  of  our  Intelligence  to 
discern  what  popular  opinion  really  is,  would 
have  saved  the'fetate  Department  the  shock 
of  the  revolt,  raw  could  it  have  gone  on — 
now  for  a  matterV>f  years — completely  un¬ 
aware  while  the  siNation  was  building  up? 

Across  the  deserts  >n  Baghdad  and  in  the 
villages  and  mud  hutsSj  know  how  they  are 
taking  our  armed  interference  in  Lebanon, 
especially  because  it  wagyaccompanied  by  a 
move  of  the  British  characteristic  (in  colo¬ 
nial  people’s  minds)  of  gunboat  diplomacy 
of  the  19th  century — as  you  wHll  know.  “Im¬ 
perialism,”  they  will  say,  andNthe  Commu¬ 
nists  will  be  triumphant,  jubilar 

After  this  very  crude  move,  Irka’s  esteem 
for  America  has  fallen  to  the  bottom,  I  des¬ 
pair.  Perhaps  there  is  still  hope\if  our 
State  Department  decides  in  the  end\o  in- 
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iovhx  itself  on  the  Middle  Eastern  situa- 
tion\  What  proposal  I  would  make  at  home 
woulcOno  doubt  be  decried  by  a  host  of  red- 
bloodedSdlag-waving  Congressmen  as  ideal¬ 
istic,  is  this:  a  positive  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  thatS.  instead  of  speaking  about  the 
American  w^v,  offers  practical  applications 
of  American developments — a  medical-help 
program  that  reaches  the  level  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  andSs  plainly  and  boldly  labeled 
as  aid  from  the  \Jnited  States  of  America 
wherever  and  whenever  it  appears.  A  few 
more  military  coups  against  governments  we 
support,  coups  using  eauns  that  we  provided 
to  keep  those  governments  in  power,  and 
perhaps  our  State  Department  will  learn  that 
hard-headed  ideas  of  force\^re  not  winning 
us  the  Middle  East. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  telegrani  which  a 
group  of  distinguished  Americans  have 
sent  to  the  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remark^ 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tr 
Record,  as  follows: 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Ill-considered  use  of  armed  force  is  seri¬ 
ously  weakening  position  of  United  States 
throughout  world.  Urge  you  immediately 
abandon  military  intimidation  as  approach 
to  world  problems,  cease  undermining  au¬ 
thority  of  United  Nations,  and  seek  to  estab¬ 
lish  friendly  relations  with  successor  re¬ 
gimes  in  Middle  East. 

Morris  A.  Copeland, 
Chandler  Morse, 

John  A.  Brittain, 
Norman  Kaplan, 

Royal  E.  Montgomery, 
Douglas  F.  Dowd. 


overwhelming  majority  of  our  people  whose 
slogan  on  the  day  of  the  revolution  was.  This 
is  the  day  we  have  wanted.  How  could  such 
a  revolution  then,  arouse  the  ire  of  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  be  used  as  a  pretext 
for  intervention  in  Lebanon  and  possible 
intervention  in  Iraq?  Such  Western  inter- 
ventoin  in  Iraq  as  is  being  prepared  will 
not  deceive  world  public  opinion,  no  matter 
under  what  pretext  it  is  carried  out,  even 
though  it  may  deceive  the  American  people, 
thanks  to  the  lies  and  distortions  of  the 
monopoly  press.  If  such  aggression  be  un¬ 
leashed  against  us,  we  will  meet  it  with  all 
the  forces  at  our  disposal,  including  the 
support  of  the  Asian-African  and  Socialist 
countries,  and  the  sympathy  of  decent  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  world.  Should  this  lead  to 
an  atomic  war,  which  may  well  be  the  case,  it 
will  indeed  be  tragic,  but  the  responsibility 
will  clearly  and  entirely  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  United  States.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  commonsehse  and  simple  human 
decency  will  prevail  and  will  curb  the  hot¬ 
heads  in  Washington,  who  seem  to  be  in¬ 
sistent  on  drawing  the  world  into  the  abyss 
and  that  world  peace  and  our  freedom  will 
be  saved. 

Adnan  Rubaii, 

President  of  the  Society  of  Iraqi 
Graduates  of  American  Universi¬ 
ties.  *■ 


(Signed  by  172  physicians,  40  nurses, 
technicians  and  medical  students.) 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
also  received  a  cablegram  sent,  it  states, 
by  Iraqi  graduates  of  American  univer¬ 
sities,  protesting  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  Middle  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cable¬ 
gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Baghdad,  July  19,  1958. 

Senator  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  On  behalf  of  gradates 
of  American  universities  in  Iraq,  wo/appeal 
to  you  in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  stop 
United  States  aggression  in  our  afster  Arab 
State,  Lebanon,  the  aggression  ,4gainst  our 
sister  State,  Jordan,  and  the  aggression  be¬ 
ing  contemplated  against  ovn  own  beloved 
country.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  see 
how  the  United  States,  ynth  complete  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  principles^  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  without  paying  any  heed  to  the 
report  of  the  United/Nations  Commission  in 
Lebanon,  can  giveyltself  the  right  to  land 
troops  in  LebanonZVhich.  is,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  y.  N.  Commission,  torn  by 
civil  war.  The  United  States  position  on 
the  revolution  in  Iraq  is  equally  deplorable. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  previous  royalist 
regime  was  a  police  state,  intensely  hated 
by  the  .people  of  Iraq,  who  staged  several 
unsuccessful  revolutions  to  overthrow  it  in 
*1948,  1952,  and  1956.  We  should  not 
hav€  to  remind  you  that  the  right  to  revo- 
tion  is  an  Inherent  right  of  the  people 
any  country,  and  the  United  States  of 
'American  was  founded  by  such  a  method. 
Our  young  republic  which  came  into  being 
a  few  days  ago  enjoys  the  support  of  the 


MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  addition  received  a  cablegranyTrom 
172  phNicians,  40  nurses,  55  technicians, 
and  a  group  of  medical  students^ criticiz¬ 
ing  American  foreign  policy  iyi  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  l\sk  unanimous/* onsent  that 
it  may  be  inserted  in  the  JiascoRD  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  nto  objection,  the  cable¬ 
gram  was  ordereaSytq/me  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Iag^dad,  July  20,  1958. 

Senator  Morse, 

Senate,  WasMngton: 

We,  membersZof  the  IraqiVnedical  profes¬ 
sion,  protest  /o  you  in  the  ir&rongest  terms 
possible  the/landing  of  troops\in  Lebanon, 
the  invasion  of  Jordan,  and  threats  against 
the  Republic  of  Iraq  and  other  Ai<ab  states. 

No  amount  of  lies  and  distortions  could 
hide  the  fact  that  this  is  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to 
wbrfch  your  governments  have  pledged  Neir 
legience. 

It  is  an  act  of  clear  aggression,  worse  thai 
Suez,  since  it  is  taking  place  in  the  presence' 
of  the  United  Nations  Commission  in  Leba¬ 
non  and  with  complete  disregard  to  its 
opinions  and  those  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

We  cannot  condemn  too  strongly  the  West¬ 
ern  position  on  the  latest  events  in  Iraq, 
which  are  purely  the  concern  of  the  Iraqi 
people.  Our  revolution,  which  overthrew  the 
hated  royalist  regime,  has  enjoyed  the  com¬ 
plete  support  of  the  people. 

An  attempt  by  the  West  to  overthrow  the 
republic,  under  whatever  pretext,  will  be 
met  with  the  strongest  resistance  possible 
from  the  Iraqi  people  who,  surely,  will  not 
find  themselves  alone  in  this  fight  to  defend 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

As  loyal  citizens  of  our  country  we  cannot 
tolerate  this  threat  to  our  sovereignty  and 
the  denial  of  our  right  to  choose  the  system 
under  Which  we  live. 

As  members  of  the  medical  profession,  we 
are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  great  danger  of 
atomic  war  involving  the  death  of  millions 
of  people.  Western  brink-of- war-policy  is 
putting  us  face  to  face  with  this  possible 
outcome. 


We  appeal  tq  you,  in  the  name  of  human¬ 
ity,  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  Western 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations  and  thereby  save  world  peace. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Xhis 
afternoon  I  had  the  very  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  of  participating  with  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  in  a  transatlantic yfliscussion 
with  two  members  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  one  a  member  o y  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  the  other  a  .member  of  the 
Conservative  Party.  The  discussion  was 
moderated  by  a  distinguished  Canadian, 
Mr.  Robert  MacKenafe. 

All  I  wish  to  saVabout  the  discussion 
at  this  time — because  at  a  later  time 
when  the  transcript  of  the  discussion  is 
available,  I  shall  ask  to  have  it  inserted 
in  the  Record — is  that  it  was  most  in¬ 
formative  to  listen  to  the  British  points 
of  view  presented  by  those  two  distin- 
guishecj/Members  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ments 

Itywas  very  refreshing  to  me  to  find 
thstz,  as  in  the  Congress,  there  is  far 
f/om  unanimity  in  support  of  the  use 
>f  military  force  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Middle  East.  I  made  clear 
in  the  discusion  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  and  speaking  only  for  myself, 
and  I  do  not  consider  my  views  to  be 
singular  in  America,  for  millions  of 
American  citizens  -are  in  no  mood  to 
send  American  .boys  to  the  Middle  East 
to  give  up  their  lives  in  order  to  protect 
British  oil  in  some  Arab  sheikdom — the 
two  great  citadels  of  freedom  in  the 
world.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  should  move,  and  move  quickly, 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  get  their  ; 
troops  out  of  Lebanon  and  out  of  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  to  get  United  Nations  forces 
into  those  countries.  We  should  stop 
giving  the  impression  to  the  world  that 
we  are  willing  to  resort  to  what  I  had 
hoped  was  a  discarded  notion  in  inter¬ 
national  relations,  that  any  country  any 
longer  can  impose  its  will  upon  the 
choice  of  peoples  of  other  countries  by 
military  force. 

I  stressed  the  fact,  in  that  transat¬ 
lantic  discussion,  as  I  have  expressed 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  exceeded  his  constitutional  power 
toNthe  extent  that  he  seeks  to  justify 
the\ending  of  troops  into  Lebanon  on 
the  b\sis  of  a  commitment  to  Chamoun 
to  defend  the  so-called  independence  of 
LebanonS 

By  wha\  authority  did  he  make  the 
commitment  He  certainly  did  not  make 
the  commitment  with  the  approval  of 
the  legislative  representatives  of  the 
American  people 

Under  the  inherent  Commander  in 
Chief  powers  of  tnte  Constitution,  it  is 
pretty  well  establish^!  and  settled  in 
constitutional  law  thaumo  President  has 
the  right  to  send  troopsSinto  any  coun¬ 
try  except  to  protect  American  lives 
and  property.  That  is  the\imited  pur¬ 
pose,  and,  accordingly,  of  course,  there 
should  be  an  evacuation  of  Amer¬ 
icans  in  that  area.  We  are  not  doing 
that  in  Lebanon. 

Because  of  the  confusion  whicli\has 
been  spread  in  America  in  regarcPrto 
the  basis  for  having  Marines  in  Let 
anon,  let  the  Record  show  that  we  nov 
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know  thVt  the  so-called  civil  war  or 
revolutiorrin  Lebanon  was  such  a, lacka¬ 
daisical  afnur  that  the  casualties  on 
each  side  avwaged  less  than  one  a  day, 
for  days  and  cfliys.  At  no  time  has  there 
been  the  type  oPmilitary  conflict  in  Leb¬ 
anon  which  evenvbegins  to  meet  what 
we  refer  to  whenv  we  use  the  phrase 
“civil  war”  or  “revolt 

For  the  most  partVLebanon  has  di¬ 
vided  itself  into  Christian  sectors  and 
Moslem  sectors.  The  ^Lebanese  have 
been  glaring  at  each  other  acrog 
barriers  and  destroying 
but,  for  the  most  part, 
stances  which  made  fairly 
lives  would  not  be  lost  althoul 
erty  was  being  destroyed. 

In  a  situation  of  this  kind  w\tt?nt 
Marines  into  Lebanon,  and  by  thiswlct 
we  have  done  ourselves  terrific  damage 
in  all  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle  Easi 

We  have  just  heard  the  Senator  from\ 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  inform  the 
Senate  that  our  American  delegation  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  meeting 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  already  received 
notice  of  what  the  Russians  will  try  to 
do  at  the  conference  in  the  next  few 
days.  They  will  try  to  capitalize,  with 
their  vicious  lying,  subversive,  and 
propaganda  technique,  on  what  was  the 
great  mistake  of  our  military  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  discussion  I  had  this  afternoon, 

I  was  impressed  with  the  members  of 
the  British  Parliament  and  with  their 
great  concern  over  the  question  of  “How 
are  you  going  to  get  out?”  Think  of  it, 
Mr.  President.  Think  of  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  which  faces  thae  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  tonight  in  regard  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  of  how  to  save  face  and  get 
out  of  Lebanon.  We  never  should  have 
gone  in  there  in  the  first  place,  because 
the  very  steps  which  will  have  to  be 
taken  now,  to  get  the  United  Nations 
forces  into  Lebanon  should  have  been 
taken  before  we  ever  moved  in. 

Oh,  I  know  that  when  one  dares  to 
take  the  position  I  have  taken  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  risking  of  American  lives 
in  Lebanon,  he  will  be  subject  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  criticism  and  abuse. 
But,  as  I  said  to  my  friends  from  the,, 
British  Parliament  in  the  discussion  thi 
afternoon,  when  they  were  talking  about 
the  crux  of  the  problem,  is  it  not/xhe 
real  crux  of  the  problem,  the  British  de¬ 
sire  for  oil  from  the  Middle  E*(st?  I 
think  the  problem  of  the  supply  of  oil 
can  be  worked  out  by  negotiations,  diplo¬ 
matic  conferences,  and  United  Nations 
procedure  without  the  usp  of  military 
force  on  the  part  of  Grept  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

As  I  said  to  my  Baftish  friends,  one 
of  the  salient  principles  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy  has  been  our  support  of  the 
precious  right  of/self-determination  of 
the  people  of  a  gjven  nation.  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  that  right  in  Lebanon  when  the 
United  Statesr sends  in  marines  and  an¬ 
nounces  thsa  they  have  landed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Onamoun  group,  against  whom 
other  Lebanese  are  in  revolt?  We  can¬ 
not  square  our  support  of  the  principle 
of  the  right  of  self-determination  with 
the/pohcy  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  following  in  Lebanon 


when  he  gives  as  1  of  his  2  reasons  for 
sending  the  marines  in  support  of  the 
Chamoun  government  that  a  commit¬ 
ment  had  been  made  to  support  the  Cha¬ 
moun  government. 

That  is  why  I  say  it  is  so  important 
to  make  American  foreign  policy  known 
to  the  American  people,  so  they  will  ex¬ 
ercise  their  right  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  American  foreign  policy 
is,  rather  than  to  have  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  proceed  to  make  commitments  in 
violation  of  the  principle  "of  self-deter¬ 
mination,  and  follow  these  commitments 
up  by  sending  American  boys  to  protect 
a  government  and  to  risk  their  lives, 
when  back  of  it  all  we  know  we  cannot 
■eliminate  the  factor  of  oil  for  Europe. 

I  do  not  propose  to  sacrifice  the  lives 
of  American  boys  for  oil  for  Europe. 
Rather,  I  propose,  as  I  said  on  the  broad¬ 
cast  this  afternoon,  to  seek  to  put  to 
vwork  the  peaceful  procedures  of  the 
(nited  Nations  Charter,  as  set  forth,  for 
example,  in  the  judicial  article  of  the 
charier,  to  which  we  seldom  refer,  in  an 
attempt  to  settle  international  disputes 
whiclrriireaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  warded  to  make  this  statement  J5e- 
cause  onk  in  my  position  can  irever 
know — an®,  never  can  foretell^-what 
representations  will  be  made  about  an 
attitude  he  takes.  I  have  not  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  whatVrepresentations  will  be 
made  abou|  theViosition  L/took  on  the 
transatlantic  ^discussion  this  afternoon. 
Therefore,  I  owe  i\to  yfiyself  to  make 
this  statement  in  thXiSenate  tonight. 

In  my  opinion,  botlanGreat  Britain  and 
the  United  States  ><ave\made  a  serious 
mistake,  Great  Britain  intending  troops 
into  Jordan,  an4  the  United  States  in 
sending  troopyinto  Lebanork  I  said  to 
my  British  friends  that  I  think  both 
countries  ought  to  proceed  toVithdraw 
their  forces  and  to  join  in  making  cer¬ 
tain  tha Y  all  our  influence  is  brought  to 
bear  ixr  the  General  Assembly  oK  the 
Unitea  Nations  to  get  General  Assembly 
supuort  for  sending  United  Nations  polu 
forces  into  those  areas.  I  hope  the  Sec¬ 
tary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
[r.  Hammarskjold,  will  proceed,  as  he 
has  the  legal  authority  to  do,  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  observa¬ 
tion  team  in  Lebanon,  because  I  think 
that  is  a  first  and  necessary  step  to  a 
broadening  of  the  use  of  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  police  force  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  CHARTER 

OF  GROUP  HOSPITALIZATION, 

INC. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  introduced  a  bill  proposing 
changes  in  the  charter  authorizing  the 
operation  of  Group  Hospitalization,  Inc., 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  happy 
to  associate  myself  with  him  and  with 
the  ranking  member  of  the  minority  on 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  in  co/ 
sponsoring  this  needed  legislation.  / 

The  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  achieve 
a  greater  degree  of  participation  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  in  the  ratesetting  operations  of  this 
nonprofit  public-service  corporation. 

In  cosponsoring  the  bill/I  am  re¬ 
serving  judgment  as  to  theAxecessity  or 
desirability  of  the  recenG42  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  rates.  That  is/properly  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  determined  by  competent  and 
objective  quasi- judicial  proceedings.  I 
am  very  much  intex-ested,  however,  to 
assure  myself  that  proper  procedures 
are  set  forth  in  ttae  charter  to  assure  the 
subscribers  tcy  this  plan  that  rate 
changes  are /made  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  tor  maintain  a  sqund  financial 
position  for  the  operation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  bill  as  intro¬ 
duced  will  accomplish  this  purpose,  and 
it  is  rny  intention  to  take  such  action 
up oyL  it,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee^  on  Public  Health,  Education,  and 
xfety  of  the  of  the  Senate  Committee 
bn  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Some  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  besieged, 
shortly  after  the  bill  increasing  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  Federal  employees  was  passed, 
by  protests  from  some  employees  be¬ 
cause  the  Group  Hospitalization  author¬ 
ities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  pi'o- 
ceeded  to  raise  the  cost  of  gi-oup 
hospitalization.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  any  cause-to-effect  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  salary  increases  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Congi-ess 
and  the  decision  of  the  hospitalization 
group  thereafter  to  raise  the  hospitali¬ 
zation  costs.  But  I  think  the  subscrib- 
ei'S  to  the  service  certainly  are  entitled 
to  have  the  Senate  District  Committee 
look  into  the  situation. 

To  that  end  also,  I  am  happy  to  join 
in  the  cosponsoi-ship  of  the  bill  which 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  intro¬ 
duced  this  afternoon. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
j  of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more 
|  effective  price,  pi-oduction  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  support  the  pending  amendment 
designed  to  incoi’porate  in  the  omnibus 
fai'm  bill  the  Wool  Act  extension  pro¬ 
visions  of  S.  2861.  In  doing  so,  I  wish 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  as  I  think  I 
did  earlier  this  afternoon  in  my  collo¬ 
quy  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  that  I  resei’ve 
the  right  to  cast  a  negative  vote  on  the 
bill  itself,  because,  in  nxy  judgment,  un¬ 
less  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
farm  bill  are  adopted,  it  will  be  a  meas¬ 
ure  difficult  to  support  and  justify  to  the 
fai-mers  and  small-business  men  of  my 
State  and  of  the  Nation. 

In  fact,  I  would  prefer  to  vote  for  the 
extension  of  the  Wool  Act  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of.  S.  2861,  rather  than  to  have 
that  bill  attached  to  the  farm  bill  as  an 
amendment.  However,  the  amendment 
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is  perfectly  germane  to  the  bill;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  highly  proper  to  offer  it  to 
the  bill. 

Unless  the  farm  bill  is  so  amended 
that  I  can  honestly  say  to  myself  that 
I  am  voting  for  a  bill  which  is  just  and 
fair  to  the  farmers  across  the  Nation, 
which  is  just  and  fair  to  the  farmers  of 
my  State  who  raise  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  other  than  wool,  then  I  cannot  vote 
for  the  bill  in  its  final  form,  even 
though  it  has  a  desirable  wool  amend¬ 
ment  in  it. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  tMr.  Humphrey]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  this  after¬ 
noon,  in  which  they  sought  to  point  out 
that  they  feel  a  parliamentary  strategy 
is  being  used  in  the  Senate  in  an  effort 
to  divide  the  Senate  on  a  regional  or 
agricultural  product  basis;  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  is  being  made  to  the  so-called  cot¬ 
ton  State  Senators  and  the  so-called 
wool  State  Senators  to  support  the  bill, 
because  cotton  and  wool,  if  the  wool 
amendment  is  added  to  the  bill,  will  be 
placed  in  an  advantageous  position. 

I  said  in  the  colloquy  this  afternoon, 
and  I  reiterate  the  statement  now  in  my 
speech  on  the  wool  amendment,  that  I 
do  not  think  Senators  should  permit 
themselves  to  be  so  victimized.  Unless 
we  stand  together  for  a  bill  which  is  fair 
to  all  segments  of  agriculture,  then  we 
will  only  illustrate  the  historic  utterance 
that  “if  we  do  not  hang  together,  we 
will  hang  separately,”  so  far  as  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  concerned. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  after  I  vote 
for  the  wool  amendment,  I  want  my 
friends  in  the  Senate  who  will  submit 
other  amendments,  in  order  to  make  the 
bill  a  fair  one,  to  know  that  I  shall  vote 
for  their  amendments,  too. 

But  if  the  final  form  of  the  bill  is  such 
that,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  a 
cotton  and  a  wool  bill,  I  shall  vote 
against  it,  because  I  believe  that  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  are  entitled  to  a 
farm  bill  which  will  do  justice  to  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  American  agriculture. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  extend  the  Wool  Act  thoroughly 
deserves,  on  its  own  merits,  the  favor¬ 
able  consideration  of  all  Senators  who 
have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the 
sheep  and  wool  industry. 

Mr.  President,  sheep  raising  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  every  county  of  Oregon.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Atlas  of  Oregon  Agri¬ 
culture,  an  official  publication  of  Oregon 
State  College,  in  1954,  nearly  8,000  Ore¬ 
gon  farms  had  on  them  860,650  sheep 
and  lambs,  valued  at  $14,787,908.  Those 
animals,  as  I  have  said,  are  distributed 
among  all  36  counties,  but  the  greatest 
concentration  is  in  Eastern  Oregon  and 
the  Willamette  Valley. 

In  1956,  Oregon  wool  producers  re¬ 
ceived  $3,737,000  for  their  8,124,000 
pounds  of  production.  In  addition,  be¬ 
cause  of  value  added  in  grading,  han¬ 
dling,  and  marketing  of  wool,  there  came 
into  our  economy  another  $447,000,  65 
percent  of  which  went  into  wages.  A 
sizable  portion  of  that  increase  was 
spent  in  local  stores.  Thus,  when  I 
speak  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the 
Wool  Act,  I  speak  not  only  in  behalf  of 


the  farmer-producer,  but  also  in  behalf 
of  the  workers  and  the  small  business¬ 
men  of  my  State. 

This  is  not  a  new  position  for  me  to 
take.  In  1947,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  I  voted  for  price 
supports  for  wool.  In  1954,  I  voted 
against  a  ceiling  on  wool  price  supports.^ 
I  supported  the  original  Wool  Act,  and  I 
voted  for  earlier  extensions  of  those 
supports;  and  tonight  I  shall  again  vote 
for  those  supports. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  number  of 
Oregonians  have  written  to  urge  that  I 
do  all  in  my  power  to  see  that  the  Wool 
Act  is  extended  this  year.  I  pledge  to 
them  that  I  shall  do  so.  If  the  omnibus 
bill  to  which  the  amendment  to  extend 
the  Wool  Act  is  proposed  does  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  vicissitudes  of  debate;  or  if  the 
bill  is  not  amended  sufficiently  to  become 
a  fair  farm  bill;  or  if  as  a  result  of 
amendment,  it  should  face  a  veto,  I 
shall,  in  Conjunction  with  others  friends 
of  the  wool  growers,  move  to  have  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  2861,  which  now  is  on  the  cal¬ 
endar,  called  up  for  action  prior  to  ad¬ 
journment. 

A  portion  of  a  memorandum  which 
was  forwarded  to  me  by  proponents  of 
the  extension  of  the  Wool  Act  price-sup¬ 
port  provisions  impressed  me  because  it 
gave  a  very  clear  indication  of  why  early 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
imperative.  The  memorandum  reads, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

In  order  to  maintain  the  gains  toward 
increased  wool  production  already  under¬ 
way,  an  incentive  price  for  the  1959  market¬ 
ing  year  which  begins  next  April  must  be 
announced  this  summer.  Otherwise,  our 
domestic  woolgrowers  will  figure  that  they 
cannot  count  upon  more  than  the  free  mar¬ 
ket  price  for  their  wool  after  March  31,  1959, 
when  the  authority  for  incentive  payments 
under  the  present  act  expires.  Without  as¬ 
surance  of  continuance  of  an  incentive 
level,  they  will  not  have  the  confidence  to 
retain  ewe  lambs  for  breeding  stock. 

Increases  in  sheep  and  wool  production 
due  to  the  very  nature  of  the  enterprise  can 
be  only  gradual  even  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions.  Considering  the  time 
it  takes  to  hold  back  more  ewe  lambs  for 
breeding  and  getting  those  lambs  into  pro¬ 
duction,  a  3  or  4  percent  increase  annually 
is  about  all  that  can  be  expected  in  prac¬ 
tical  operations.  Raising  more  sheep  is  not 
like  raising  more  wheat  where  the  seeding 
of  one  more  bushel  of  wheat  ckn  result  in 
30  or  40  more  bushels  within  a  few  months. 

Due  to  the  longtime  nature  of  the  sheep 
and  wool  enterprise,  a  continuing  program 
is  essential  to  give  growers  the  confidence 
needed  for  them  to  make  plans  for  increas¬ 
ing  wool  production.  The  incentive  price 
must  be  announced  at  the  time  they  are 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  hold  back  their 
ewe  lambs  for  future  breeding  purposes 
and  thus  long  before  the  increased  produc¬ 
tion  from  those  lambs  will  reach  -the 
market;  l 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  memo¬ 
randum  makes  a  very  sound  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  reasons  why  the  Wool 
Act  extension  measure  should  be  en¬ 
acted,  either  as  an  amendment  to  a  fair 
agricultural  bill,  or  as  a  separate  bill 
in  the  form  in  which  Senate  bill  2861 
now  is  awaiting  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  from 
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Oregon  a  number  of  communications  in 
which  residents  of  Oregon  comment  on 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  Wool  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
communications  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record1  as  follows; 

Klamath  Palls,  Oreg.,  July  24,  1958. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  renewal  of  the  1954  Wool  Act, 
Senate  bill  2861. 

Board  of  Directors,  Klamath  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Association. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  July  23,  1958. 
Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

As  passage  of  National  Wool  Act  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  survival  of  Oregon  woolgrowers 
suggest  all  possible  effort  for  renewal  of  act 
before  Congress  adjourns. 

Portland  Wool  Trade  Association, 
Thomas  B.  Bishop,  President. 


Vale,  Oreg.,  July  20,  1958. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urgently  request  your  full  support  for 
passage  of  S.  2861.  Industries  desperately 
in  need  of  Wool  Act  extension. 

Kindest  regards, 

Julian  Arrien. 

Brookings,  Oreg.,  July  20,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morris, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

—  Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  for 
passing  of  the  National  Wool  Act. 

Gene  Colegrove. 

Harbor,  Oreg. 

Brookings,  Oreg.,  July  20,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  t>.  C. 

Honorable  Sir;  We  urgently  request  that 
you  act  immediately  on  the  National  Wool 
Act  before  Congress  adjourns  this  session. 
Sincerely, 

Delmer  Colegrove,  Sr. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  July  19,  1958. 
Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  understand  that  the  agricultural  om¬ 
nibus  bill  containing  the  wool  incentive 
program  was  defeated.  This  is  a  serious  blow 
to  the  sheepmen  of  Oregon  and  urgently  re¬ 
quest  your  assistance  in  introducing  and 
supporting  new  legislation  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  program  for  another  4 
years.  As  we  are  financing  a  large  portion 
of  sheepmen  in  the  Northwest  wre  realize  the 
value  of  the  incentive  program.  In  our  esti¬ 
mation  this  program  has  definitely  carried 
out  the  original  intent  and  has  been  bene¬ 
ficial  in  stabilizing  the  sheep  industry  in 
our  area;  therefore  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  discontinue  this  program 
now. 

Northwest  Livestock  Production 
Credit  Association. 


Heppner,  Oreg.,  July  21,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urgently  request  your  efforts  be  directed 
toward  extension  of  National  Wool  Act  this 
session. 

Shirley  and  George  Rugg. 
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Arlington,  Oreg.,  July  20,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urgently  request  you  make  every  effort 
to  have  the  wool  bill  brought  out  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  action  before  Congress  adjourns. 
The  fate  of  the  sheep  industry  is  at  stake. 
Further  liquidation  can  be  stopped  only  by 
extension  of  this  act. 

George  Shane  &  Son. 

Heppner,  Oreg.,  July  21,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urgently  request  your  efforts  be  directed 
toward  extension  of  National  Wool  Act  this 
session. 

Virginia  and  Dick  Wilkinson. 

Heppner,  Oreg.,  July  21,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urgently  request  your  efforts  be  directed- 
toward  extension  of  National  Wool  Act  this 
session. 

Wavel  Wilkinson. 
Ontario,  Oreg. 

Senator  iAtayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Request  support  and  immediate  action  for 
extension  of  National  Wool  Act. 

D.  F.  Fraser. 

Coquille,  Oreg. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Request  your  immediate  efforts  to  bring 
bill  to  extend  Wool  Act  from  committee  and 
through  Congress  this  session.  Wool  sup¬ 
port  ends  this  year  unless  this  bill  is  passed 
now. 

Hollis  Mast, 

President,  Coos  County  Livestock 
Association. 


Lakeview,  Oreg.,  July  23,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urgent  get  action  renew  Wool  Act.  Re¬ 
quest  your  help.  - 

Fremont  Sheepman’s  Association. 


Redmond,  Oreg.,  July  22,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  Agriculture  Committees  of  both 
Houses  have  favorably  acted  on  the  wool 
bill  but  it  has  not  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  action.  We  would  like  to  urge 
your  support  on  this  matter  since  you  real¬ 
ize  the ,  importance  of  the  Wool  Act  to  the 
sheep  industry  and  the  welfare  of  our  com¬ 
munity.  The  sheep  industry  cannot  survive 
in  the  face  of  foreign  competition  without 
sufficient  tariffs  and  without  any  support 
program. 

W.  C.  Hays, 

Secretary -Treasurer ,  Central  Oregon 
Production  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Dalles,  Oreg.. 

July  22,  1958. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Would  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give 
to  get  bill  S.  2861,  Wool  Act,  on  Senate  floor 
for  favorable  consideration. 

J.  Merton  Stein, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mid-Columbia 

Production  Credit  Association. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

July  23,  1958. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

May  we  call  your  attention  to  renewal  of 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  now  favorably  acted  on 
by  Agricultural  Committees  of  both  House 
and  Senate,  but  has  not  been  permitted  to 
come  to  floor  for  action.  Renewal  of  this 
act  before  adjournment  of  present  session 
is  vital  to  survival  of  western  sheep  men  and 
to  woolen  industry  of  this  country.  It  is 
our  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  en¬ 
actment  of  bill  your  active  support. 

C.  M.  Bishop, 

President,  Pendleton  Woolen  Mills. 


Echo,  Oreg.,  July  22,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Understand  the  bill  to  extend  the  National 
Wool  Act  beyond  its  present  expiration  date 
has  not  been  permitted  to  come  to  the  floor 
of  either  House  for  action.  I  hope  that  you 
and  others  of  the  Oregon  delegation  to  Con¬ 
gress  will  earnestly  endeavor  to  get  action 
on  this  bill.  X  will  also  contact  Neubercer 
and  Representative  Ullman. 

Gaylord  Madison, 

President  of  Umatilla  Wool  Growers. 


Roseburg,  Oreg.,  July  21,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Douglas  County  Livestock  Association  re¬ 
quests  your  support  toward  renewing  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act.  We  feel  it  essential  to  our 
sheep  industry.  Your  assistance  urgently 
needed  to  get  this  legislation  through  before 
present  act  expires. 

Darley  Ware, 

President. 

North  Portland,  Oreg.,  July  24,  1958. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urgently  request  your  help  in  intro¬ 
ducing  and  supporting  legislation  necessary 
to  extend  the  present  Wool  Act.  Failure  to 
extend  the  act  would  be  a  serious  b’-'-w  to 
the  expanding  sheep  industry  in  the  St..te  of 
Oregon. 

W.  E.  Williams, 

President,  Portland  Union  Stockyards. 

Prosser  E.  Clark, 
Secretary,  Livestock  Exchange. 

Curry  County 
Livestock  Association, 

Gold  Beach,  Oreg.,  July  21, 1958. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  sheep  industry 
and  wool  iiicome  is  of  vital  importance  in 
Oregon.  While  we  are  generally  opposed  to 
subsidies  we  must  admit  that  the  wool  in¬ 
centive  payment  is  most  economically  sound 
and  of  most  vital  importance  to  our  total 
economy  and  preparedness. 

Our  sheep  population  in  the  United  States 
is  approximately  half  the  number  on  farms 
during  the  early  OPA  uneconomic  regu¬ 
lations  period  when  Wayne  Morse  made  his 
daily  speech  opposing  restrictions  on  lamb 
marketing.  At  that  time  he  predicted  it 
would  put  our  sheepmen  out  of  business, 
and  it  did,  many  of  them.  D\iring  World 
War  II  Southern  Hemisphere  wool  was  stock¬ 
piled  again,  making  the  woolgrower  a  victim 
of  controlled  economy  disadvantages.  The 
sheep  industry  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  good  land  use  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Now  we  are  threatened  with  political  neg¬ 
ligence.  The  Agriculture  Committees  of  both 
Houses  have  favorably  acted  on  the  wool  bill 
but  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  either  House  for  action.  There  is 
now  a  grave  danger  that  Congress  will  not 


act  at  this  session  and  there  may  be  less  than 
3  weeks  left  before  they  adjourn. 

We  urgently  request  that  the  Oregon  dele¬ 
gation  use  their  combined  influence  and 
united  action  to  get  the  wool  incentive  bill 
on  the  floor  before  Congress  adjourns  this 
session.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  R.  Knox, 

President. 


Oakland,  Oreg.,  July  22,  1958. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Wool  Act. 

Woolgrowers  are  faced  with  ruinous  low 
prices  if  the  Wool  Act  is  not  renewed.  Wool 
is  an  important  commodity  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  defense,  and  our  growers  are  an 
important  segment  of  our  Oregon  agricul¬ 
tural  economy. 

I  would  urge  every  effort  on  your  part  to 
see  that  this  important  piece  of  legislation 
is  passed  before  Congress  adjourns. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  H.  Fisher, 

Member,  Pacific  Wool  Growers 

Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  of  my  State  that  if,  in  the  next 
few  hours,  or  on  tomorrow,  if  the  debate 
on  the  farm  bill  continues  until  then,  I 
find,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate, 
and  when  the  Senate  is  asked  to  vote 
on  the  farm  bill,  that  I  am  confronted 
with  a  choice  between  voting  for  a  bad 
farm  bill  which  contains  only  a  few 
good  provisions,  such  as  the  wool  amend¬ 
ment,  and  voting  against  the  bill — in  the 
hope  that  if  the  bill  is  defeated,  we  shall 
be  able  to  pass  a  better  bill — I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill. 

If  we  cannot  obtain  the  adoption  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  amendments 
which  must  necessaritly  be  adopted  if 
the  bill  is  to  be  a  fair  one — and  the  wool 
amendment  is  one  such  amendment;  but 
it  is  only  one,  among  others — then  I 
shall  vote  for  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill,  in  the  hope  that  the  committee  will 
report  a  better  bill. 

I  make  that  statement  tonight,  so  the 
Record  will  show  it,  because  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  will  be  those  who  will 
be  so  much  concerned  with  their  own 
immediate  economic  interests  that  they 
Will  be  very  much  disappointed  should 
I  vote  against  the  bill  if  it  contains  a 
provision  which  will  be  of  immediate 
benefit  to  them. 

However,  Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  the  Senate  earlier  this  afternoon, 
once  again,  so  far  as  my  representation 
of  the  people  of  Oregon  in  the  United 
States  Senate  is  concerned,  I  am  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  making  a 
choice  between  voting  to  carry  out  what 
I  consider  to  be  my  primary  obligation 
in  serving  as  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  the  Nation  and  voting 
to  carry  out  my  obligation  as  a  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  for  Oregon  alone,  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

As  I  have  said  over  and  over  again 
in  my  State,  I  believe  that  I  best  serve 
the  long-time  interests  of  my  State  when 
I  vote  for  proposed  legislation  in  ac¬ 
cordance  to  my  answer  to  the  question, 
“Will  this  measure  best  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole?” 
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Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
pending  bill  in  its  present  form  will  not 
best  promote  the  interests  of  American 
farmers  across  the  Nation  as  a  whole; 
and,  on  the  question  of  final  passage,  if 
the  bill  then  is  in  its  present  form,  I  will 
not  vote  for  it. 

However,  I  sincerely  hope  that  by  the 
time  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  is 
reached,  there  will  have  been  added  to 
the  bill  amendments  along  the  line  of 
those  suggested  in  the  debate  this  after¬ 
noon  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  (Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  because 
I  believe  such  amendments  will  make  the 
bill  a  national  farm  bill,  not  a  bill — as  it 
is,  in  its  present  form — for  only  a  selected 
group  of  farm  interests. 

THE  WOOL  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FARM  BILL 
SUBSIDIES  VS.  TARIFFS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  in  supporting  his 
amendment  which  will  add  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  to  the  pending  bill, 
since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  be  a  subsidy  for  wool,  so  long  as 
the  free-trade  principle  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  to  extend  the 
National  Wool  Act  is  Senate  bill  2861. 
It  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  and 
it  would  extend  the  Wool  Act  for  4 
years.  That  is  exactly  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  now  has  been  submitted  to 
the  pending  farm  bill  will  do. 

It  continues  appropriating  70  percent 
of  the  specific  duties  on  all  wool  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  to  be  used 
to  make  incentive  payments. 

In  addition,  it  authorizes  the  use  of 
more  money,  if  it  is  required,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
which  is  to  increase  wool  production  to 
3  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  as  compared 
to  the  present  production  of  2,300,000 
pounds. 

Under  the  1935  Tariff  Act  if  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  had  not  been  ex¬ 
tended  the  tariff — under  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  costs  of  production  principle — 
the  tariff  would  have  represented  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and 
in  the  chief  competing  country;  and  the 
producers  would  be  back  in  business. 

Being  a  2-product  industry,  the  grow¬ 
ers  definitely  feel  that  they  need  this, 
provision,  and  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  wool  subsidy  act 
up  to  now. 

Prior  to  the  promotion  program,  we 
could  always  sell  a  leg  of  lamb  and  lamb 
chops  at  a  good  price,  but  had  no  de¬ 
mand  for  the  lesser  known  cuts.  With 
the  promotion,  such  sales  have  been 
possible  under  this  act  for  3  years,  and 
demand  has  been  created  far  thosp 
lesser  known  cuts,  and  it  has  helped  the 
entire  market. 

I  urged  that  the  bill  be  adopted  with¬ 
out  crippling  amendments. 

I  want  to  say  again,  so  long  as  we  have 
a  free  trade  principle  established  in  the 
United  States,  through  congressional 
act  transferring  its  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  regulate  foreign  trade  to 
the  Fi  esident,  who  has  the  authority  to 
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destroy  any  industry  through  trading  it 
for  his  foreign  policy,  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  1930  Tariff  Act  principle 
to  take  over  in  this  or  in  any  other  field, 
then  a  subsidy  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
keep  producing  this  strategic  material — 
and  Mr.  President,  it  is  just  as  simple  as 
that. 

If  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  had 
not  been  extended,  we  would  have  re¬ 
verted  to  the  1930  Tariff  Act  and  the 
Tariff  Commission,  which  is  an  agent  of 
Congress,  would  have  regulated  tariffs 
under  section  336  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act. 
In  that  section  there  is  a  provision  for 
what  4s  called  the  equalization  of  cost 
of  production  principle,  under  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  cost  of  producing  wool  in  this 
country — not  the  high  cost,  nor  the  low 
cost,  but  the  reasonable  cost — as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  commodity  in  the  chief 
competing  nation,  which  in  this  case 
probably  would  be  Australia,  and  the 
difference  is  made  up  by  the  tariff.  If 
that  provision  had  come  into  play  no 
subsidy  would  have  been  necessary  in 
this  field. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  sheep  unit, 
a  ewe  and  a  lamb  can  be  produced  in 
Australia  for  about  one-fifth,  or  20  per¬ 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  producing  that  unit 
in  the  United  States. 

Without  going  into  detail,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  standard  of  living  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  as  compared  with  the  United 
States  is  well  known.  I  was  over  much 
of  Australia  in  1943.  The  wages  there 
are  very  low.  The  range  is  good.  The 
available  production  is  very  high.  Of 
course,  the  cost  of  water  transportation 
for  the  product  is  very  low.  So  with 
our  standard  of  living  it  means  either  a 
tariff  or  a  subsidy  or  going  out  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  from 
John  Carpenter,  of  Elko,  Nev.,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Elko,  Nev.,  July  21,  1958. 
Senator  George  Malone, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to 
the  wool  bill.  It  is  very  important  that  we 
get  this  bill  extended. 

No  need  to  go  into  the  details,  as  you  have 
always  supported  the  sheepmen  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  survive. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter  your  utmost  attention. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Carpenter, 

Magnuson  Ranch. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
have  a  wire  from  Pete  Elia,  Smith  Creek 
Livestock  Co.,  Elko,  Nev.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Elko,  Nev.,  July  24,  1958. 
Hon.  George  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Your  immediate  efforts  in  passing  the  bill 
to  renew  the  Wool  Act  at  this  session  of 


Congress  is  strongly  urged.  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  that  the  future  of  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  is  at  stake.  Your  work  on  this  be¬ 
half  will  be  appreciated  by  the  entire  sheep 
industry. 

Pete  Elia, 

Smith  Creek  Livestock  Co. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
have  a  wire  from  Earl  Edgar,  Itcaina 
Livestock  Co.,  Elko,  Nev.,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Elko,  Nev.,  July  24,  1958. 
Hon.  George  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

As  you  are  aware  the  renewal  of  the  Wool 
Act  at  this  session  of  Congress  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  sheep  industry.  Appreciate  your 
doing  your  utmost  for  us. 

Earl  Edgar, 
Itcaina  Livestock  Co. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
have  a  wire  from  Joe  Echegaray,  of  Elko, 
Nev.,  asking  that  the  Wool  Act  be  ex¬ 
tended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  telegram  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Elko,  Nev.,  July  24, 1958. 
Hon.  George  W.  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C .: 

Please  try  to  pass  renewal  of  Wool  Act  this 
session.  Your  efforts  on  behalf  of  sheep 
industry  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Joe  Echegaray. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
wires  and  letters  from  Gov.  Charles  H. 
Russell;  Fred  M.  Strosnider;  F.  M.  Ful- 
stone,  Jr.,  F.  M.  Fulstone,  Inc.;  Roberts 
Sheep  Co.;  Domingo  Calzacorta,  Blue 
Dick  Sheep  Co.;  Celso Madarieta;  George 
N.  Shallow,  Nevada  Wool  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  July  22,  1958. 
Hon.  George  W.  Malone, 

Senator  for  Nevada 

Senate  Office  Building,  , 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

Nevada  wool  growers  unanimously  are  in 
favor  of  support  of  extension  of  the  Wool 
Act  as  a  protection  to  one  of  our  basic  in¬ 
dustries.  I  concur  with  them  that  exten- 
sons  is  essential.  Please  file  copies  of  this 
telegram  with  committee. 

Regards, 

Charles  H.  Russell, 

Governor. 

Yerington,  Nev.,  July  22,  1958. 
Senator  George  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Assurances  here  passage  of  National  Wool 
Act  before  August  adjournment  would 
greatly  benefit  wool  growers  of  Nevada  urge 
your  best  efforts  for  such  legislation. 

Kind  personal  regards, 

Fred  M.  Strosnider. 
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Yerington,  Nev.,  July  22,  1958. 
Senator  George  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C .: 

We  urge  immediate  action  for  renewal  of 
the  Wool  Act. 

F.  M.  Fulstone,  Jr., 

F.  M.  Fulstone,  Inc. 
Roberts  Sheep  Co. 

Elko,  Nev.,  July  21,  1958. 
Hon.  George  W.  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Have  been  advised  that  the  wool  bill 
might  not  be  passed  before  adjournment  of 
Congress.  As  you  are  aware  this  wool  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  industry. 
Therefore  would  appreciate  your  immediate 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  wool  bill. 

Domingo  Calzacorta, 

Blue  Dick  Sheep  Co. 

Elko,  Nev.,  July  21, 1958. 
Hon.  George  W.  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  been  urged  by  the  sheepmen  to 
contact  you  regarding  action  to  renew  the 
Wool  Act  before  adjournment  of  Congress. 
Your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  sheep  industry 
at  this  time  will  be  gratefully  remembered. 

_  Celso  Madarieta. 


Nevada  Wool  Marketing  Association, 

Ely,  Nev.,  July  10,  1958. 
Hon.  George  Malone, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Malone  :  We  understand  the 
farm  bill  will  be  coming  up  next  week  for 
further  consideration.  Wool  growers  in 
Nevada  will  appreciate  your  support  for  add¬ 
ing  to  the  farm  bill  the  extension  of  the 
Wool  Act  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee. 

We  will  also  appreciate  it  if  you  will  fight 
amendments  which  will  cause  the  farm  bill 
to  be  vetoed. 

I  am  sure  that  you  realize  enactment  of 
favorable  wool  legislation  is  vital  for  the 
continuance  of  the  sheep  industry  in 
Nevada. 

Best  personal  regards, 

George  N.  Swallow,  Manager. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
referendum  conducted  under  section  708 
of  the  National  Wool  Act,  under  which 
ballots  were  mailed  to  sheepgrowers  all 
over  the  United  States,  sheepgrowers 
were  given  from  June  27  to  August  18,  a 
period  of  54  days,  to  make  a  determina¬ 
tion,  to  mark,  and  to  mail  in  their 
ballots. 

The  proposed  amendment  which 
would  limit  the  voting  period  to  6  days 
would  work  a  hardship  in  many  cases, 
particularly  in  Western  States  where 
there  are  large  flocks  of  sheep.  In  my 
State  some  of  the  sheepgrowers  are  out 
on  the  range  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Some 
of  them  do  not  even  receive  their  mail  in 
more  than  6  days. 

It  would  not  only  be  impractical,  but 
it  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  any  such 
amendment  to  insure  that  the  referen¬ 
dum  will  not  meet  the  deadline,  since 
there  is  a  requirement  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  voters  must  vote  in  the 
referendum  before  section  708  can  be 
used  to  comply  with  the  growers’  own 
self-help  promotion  and  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  paid  by  the  growers.  It  is  an  un¬ 
usual  request  simply  because  it  is  not 
practical.  < 


Every  sheep  organization  and  other 
general  farm  organization  in  the  United 
States  is  supporting  the  continuation  of 
section  708  in  its  present  language,  and 
opposing  the  position  taken  by  certain 
organizations  that  seem  either  not  to 
understand  the  conditions  or  that  are 
opposed  to  the  program. 

Sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  producers  out  of 
335,974  producers  in  the  United  States 
voted  in  the  708  referendum  under  the 
Wool  Act.  This  represents  20  percent  of 
the  producers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
80  percent  of  all  producers  have  less 
than  50  head  of  sheep,  this  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  large  percentage  of  voters, 
because  to  the  small  producer,  sheep  is 
a  sideline.  It  is  also  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  those  producers  have  12,918,- 
165  sheep  out  of  the  31,582,000  sheep  in 
the  United  States.  Thus,  41  percent  of 
the  sheep  in  the  United  States  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  referendum. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  table  showing 
the  figures  on  percentage  of  growers  vot¬ 
ing  in  the  latest  marketing  referendums 
held  on  cotton,  wheat,  peanuts,  and  rice, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Figures  on  percentage  of  growers  voting  in 
latest  marketing  referendums  held  on  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  peanuts,  and  rice 


Marketing  year 

Total 
votes  cast 

Estimated 
total  eligi¬ 
ble  to  vote 

Per¬ 

centage 

voting 

Cotton: 

1957 . 

231, 678 

1, 263,  773 

23.1 

1958 . 

229,  315 

1,  222,  087 

18,8 

Wheat: 

1958  (June  20,  1957)... 

235,  039 

894, 960 

26.3 

1959  (June  21,  1958).-. 

230, 300 

881,619 

26. 1 

Peanuts:  1950 . 

39, 138 

152,  672 

25.6 

Rice:  1958 . . 

6,827 

25,  205 

27.1 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wool  Act — that  is,  the  bill  which  was 
introduced  to  extend  the  Wool  Act,  and 
which  now  has  been  offered  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young] — would  suffice  to  carry  on  this 
important  industry  for  another  4  years. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  has  asked  that 
all  of  us  who  joined  in  introducing  the 
original  bill  be  now  joined  as  sponsors 
of  the  amendment. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  to  be  voted  as  an,  amendment 
to  the  bill,  without  any  crippling  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Young  amendment. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  am  not  gen¬ 
erally  in  favor  of  subsidies.  We  opposed 
the  subsidy  in  the  first  instance,  3  years 
ago — 1955 — until  Congress  had  again 
extended  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
for  3  years,  allowing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  organization  of 
36  foreign  competitive  nations  in  Geneva 
to  write  off  any  industry  in  our  country 
to  further  a  foreign  policy.  They  could 
then  sell  any  American  industry  down 
the  river  through  an  Executive  order, 
by  an  Executive  decision,  or  by  a  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreement  in  Geneva,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  Congress. 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  did 
amend  the  1934  trade  agreements  exten¬ 
sion  bill  this  year,  and  provided  that  the 
President,  if  he  decided  to  bypass  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  an  escape-clause 
action,  had  to  get  the  consent  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  amendment  lost  in  this 
body;  however,  we  did  retain  5  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  hope  the  conference  will 
hold  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
sheep  producers  of  this  Nation  would 
much  prefer  a  little  tariff  protection  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  tonight?  The  sheep  producers 
would  much  rather  have  no  program  at 
all  and  only  a  little  tariff  protection, 
which  would  take  care  of  their  needs. 
That  would  be  the  simple  way  to  handle 
it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
there  is  no  question  but  what  the  prin¬ 
ciple  adopted  in  1789,  in  the  first  Tariff 
Act,  was  a  principle  of  protection  of  the 
American  investor  and  the  American 
workingman.  That  principle  was  carried 
through  until  1934.  It  was  exemplified 
by  the  1930  Tariff  Act,  which  was  called 
the  equalization  of  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  act. 

In  other  words,  under  that  act  the 
Tariff  Commission  would  simply  deter¬ 
mine  on  its  own  motion,  on  request  of 
the  President,  on  request  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  or  on  request  of  a  producer  or  a 
consumer,  the  difference  in  the  fair  cost 
of  production  in  this  Nation  and  in  the 
chief  competing  nation. 

The  cost  equalization  principle  was 
laid  down  in  1930,  in  section  336  of  that 
act.  The  Tariff  Commission  on  its  own 
motion  or  by  request  would  simply  de¬ 
termine  the  difference  in  cost  and  that 
would  become  the  tariff. 

In  the  present  case  under  the  1930 
Tariff  Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  would 
determine  the  cost  of  producing  wool  in 
this  country.  It  would  not  consider  the 
high  or  the  low  cost,  but  would  consider 
the  reasonable  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  and  the  reasonable  cost  of 
production  in  the  chief  competing  na¬ 
tion,  which  in  this  case  might  be  Aus¬ 
tralia  or  any  other  low  labor  cost  na¬ 
tion.  That  difference  would  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  tariff. 

That  was  a  150-year-old  principle,  laid 
down  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  until  upset  by  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act — an  international  so¬ 
cialistic  program. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Wool  Act  nearly 
4  years  ago,  the  sheep  population  in  the 
United  States  had  dropped  to  the  lowest 
level  in  70  years?  In  fact,  it  had 
dropped  to  such  a  dangerously  low  level 
that  in  the  event  of  war  we  would  have 
found  ourselves  with  a  very  difficult 
problem  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  entirely 
correct.  The  sheep  industry  was  on  the 
way  out,  like  the  crockery  industry  is 
now  gone  and  like  the  glass  industry  is 
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now  going.  The  textile  industry  is  on 
the  way  out.  We  had  an  exhibition, 
last  year  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  when  the  Free  Trade  Act,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  was  under  consideration,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  fact  that  textiles  in  this 
country  are  being  absolutely  destroyed. 
The  Secretary  of  State  made  a  great 
show  of  consulting  Japan,  to  see  if  Ja¬ 
pan  would  temporarily  decrease  its 
shipments  of  textiles  into  the  United 
States,  so  that  some  of  our  textile  com¬ 
panies  might  survive. 

If  someone,  25  or  30  years  ago,  had 
said — especially  since  we  were  about  to 
go  to  war  against  Japan,  and  did  go  to 
war  against  them,  and  will  again  one  of 
these  days  if  we  keep  this  procedure  up, 
only  the  next  time  Japan  will  probably 
join  with  Russia — that  we  would  have  to 
depend  on  the  philanthropy  and  good 
will  of  Japan  toward  the  United  States 
to  stay  in  the  textile  business,  so  that 
some  of  our  own  textile  mills  might  sur¬ 
vive,,  I  think  that  man  would  have  been 
put  into  an  insane  asylum.  Indication 
of  something  like  that  at  that  time 
would  never  have  been  considered  pos¬ 
sible,  yet  we  have  reached  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  dependency. 

In  1955  when  the  Wool  Act  passed  the 
Congress  we  were  actually  at  the  mercy 
of  Australia  and  all  the  cheap  producing 
countries,  simply  because  we  had  ex¬ 
tended  the  Free  Trade  Act  another  3 
years.  Now  we  have  extended  the  act 
for  3  years  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  and  for  5  years  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House,  and  nobody  knows 
what  the  conference  committee  will  do. 
At  least  the  act  will  be  extended  for  3 
years  to  the  utter  abandonment  of  the 
workingmen  and  investors  of  this  Na¬ 
tion. 

Frankly,  without  any  subsidy,  which  is 
what  it  is,  the  wool  business  is  gone  un¬ 
der  the  free-trade  policy  to  which  this 
Nation  is  committed.  Mr.  President,  we 
know  what  will  happen  if  the  bill  is  not 
passed  to  provide  a  subsidy,  with  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  3  or  4  or  5  years,  or  whatever 
the  conference  committee  agrees  upon, 
of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  If 
this  subsidy  bill  is  not  passed  and  there 
is  no  tariff  adjustment  the  sheep  will 
not  be  brought  out  of  the  mountains 
next  year.  They  will  be  a  total  loss. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  chance 
for  the  sheep  business,  and  that  is  a 
tariff  or  a  subsidy  to  keep  in  production 
a  strategic  material.  This  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  provides  something  we  could  not 
fight  a  war  without.  We  certainly  could 
not  get  the  wool  from  across  the  ocean, 
from  Australia,  if  there  were  a  war  on, 
considering  the  submarines.. 

Some  of  us  have  h^,d  experience  in 
this  field.  During  World  War  II,  I  was 
a  consultant  to  the  Senate  Military  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  which  is  now  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I 
was  also  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

I  am  the  person  who  was  sent  into 
Dutch  Harbor  behind  the  Japs.  The 
War  Production  Board  sat  in  confer¬ 
ences— and  I  sat  with  them  sometimes — 
worrying  about  getting  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  from  Africa  and  from  other 


places,  while  90  percent  of  the  ships 
were  being  sunk,  Mr.  President,  during 
the  first  6  months.  Of  course,  and  that 
could  happen  again. 

I  am  saying  nothing  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  of  the  business  in  this 
country,  with  reference  to  the  economics 
of  the  country.  I  am  happy  to  know 
we  retained  the  5  amendments  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

We  retained  5  of  the  6  amendments 
which  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  added  to  the  bill  for  extension 
of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  One 
of  those  amendments  was  the  one  in¬ 
structing  the  President,  when  consider¬ 
ing  national  defense,  that  he  must  con¬ 
sider  the  economic  structure  of  the 
country,  and  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  a  healthy  economic  structure. 

That  is  the  way  we  ran  this  country 
the  first  150  years.  If  a  person  could 
compete  with  other  Americans  he  was 
in  business.  Now  he  would  not  be  in 
business  unless  he  could  complete  with 
Siam,  Australia,  and  75  other  foreign  na¬ 
tions. 

We  did  put  an  amendment  on  the  bill, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  effect  that  in  con¬ 
sidering  national  defense  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  economy  of  this  country  and 
the  economic  structure  of  this  country, 
and  the  President  must  do  that  if  the 
conference  committee  leaves  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  bill.  I  hope  the  conference 
committee  will  leave  the  five  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  bill,  as  was  done  by  the 
Senate. 

In  more  direct  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  I  should  like  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  Senator  made  a  fine  pres¬ 
entation  of  his  amendment  when  he 
offered  it  last  night.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  on  his  presentation. 

We  have  only  1  of  3  choices.  Either 
the  industry  will  go  out  of  business,  we 
will  pay  the  subsidy,  or  we  put  a  tariff 
on  the  wool  representing  the  difference 
in  cost.  This  country  was  operated  for 
150  years  on  that  policy,  so  that  Amer¬ 
icans  could  compete  with  Americans  in 
the  production  of  a  product.  Not  only 
wool,  but  5,000  other  products  are  con¬ 
cerned.  An  American  should  be  able  to 
stay  in  business  if  he  can  compete  with 
other  Americans,  who  pay  about  the 
same  wages  and  the  same  taxes,  with 
the  same  expense  of  doing  business. 
Then,  if  he  can  get  himself  financed,  he 
is  in  business,  if  his  judgment  is  correct. 

But  now  one  can  spend  his  money  and 
get  started  in  business  and  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  through  an  Executive  order, 
an  industry  can  be  utterly  destroyed.  It 
is  being  done  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted,  without  crippling 
amendments. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Young  amendment  to  this  bill  is  iden¬ 
tical  to  S.  2861  which  is  now  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  In  fact,  S.  2861  has 
been  on  the  calendar  since  April  21, 
1958 — nearly  2V2  months  now.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  enact  this  amendment.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  National  Wool  Act  does  not 
expire  until  March  31,  1959,  nevertheless 
failure  to  extend  that  act  during  this 
Congress  will  produce  uncertainty  on  the 
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part  of  wool  growers  as  to  their  produc¬ 
tion  plans  at  the  very  time  we  are  trying 
to  encourage  the  annual  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  300  million  pounds  of  wool. 

In  section  702  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954,  Congress  declared: 

It  is  liereby  recognized  that  wool  is  an 
essential  and  strategic  commodity- which  is 
not  produced  in  quantities  and  grades  in  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  domestic  needs 
and  that  the  desired  domestic  production  of 
wool  is  impaired  by  the  depressing  effects  of 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wool  in  the 
world  markets. 

The  same  provisions  of  law  declared 
it  “to  be  the  policy  of  Congress,  as  a 
measure  of  national  security  and  in  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  general  economic  welfare 
to  encourage  the  annual  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  approximately  300  million 
pounds  of  shorn  wool,  grease  basis,  at 
prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  in  a  manner  which  will  have  the 
least  effect  upon  foreign  trade.” 

Sections  703  and  704  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  level  of  domestic  production 
by  use  of  incentive  payments.  The  pay¬ 
ments,  when  added  to  the  national  aver¬ 
age  price  received  by  producers,  are  to 
provide  producers  a  national  average  re¬ 
turn  equal  to  the  support  level  set  by  the 
Secretary. 

Congress  thus  recognized  that  certain 
impediments,  which  are  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  wool  industry,  interfere 
with  the  natural  price  mechanism  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  market  alone  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  guarantee  an  annual 
domestic  clip  of  300  million  pounds.  For 
example,  an  incentive  must  be  provided 
during  the  period  of  expansion  of  this 
industry,  if  producers  are  to  be  able  to 
incur  increased  costs  of,  first,  acquiring 
additional  range  land;  second,  carrying 
out  range  improvements  on  presently 
held  lands  so  as  to  increase  forage  yields; 
and,  third,  obtain  competent  herders  at 
wages  comparable  to  what  these  people 
can  get  in  other  occupations. 

Air  these  things  must  be  done  and 
growers  cannot,  over  the  relatively  long 
period  of  time  it  takes  to  increase  sheep 
numbers  and  thereby  wool  production, 
by  themselves  finance  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing  without  at  least  a  guarantee  of  re¬ 
ceiving  100  percent  of  parity. 

For  this  reason,  during  the  1955  and 
1956  marketing  years,  the'  actual  pay¬ 
ment  rates  were  set  at  levels — 19,2  cents 
per  pound  and  17.7  cents  per  pound,  re¬ 
spectively — which  when  added  to  the  na¬ 
tional  average  prices  received  in  the 
market  place — 42.8  cents  and  44.3  cents 
respectively — would  give  growers  a  total 
return  of  62  cents  per  pound,  or  106  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  Preliminary  data  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  USDA  indicates  that  the 
total  return  for  the  1957  clip  probably 
will  be  between  100  and  101  percent  of 
parity. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Senate 
to  evaluate  the  progress  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  made  during  the  past  3  years 
toward  expanding  production  upward  so 
as  to  provide  an  annual  domestic  clip 
of  300  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool.  In 
this  connection,  I  think  it  well  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture’s  favorable 
report  on  S.  2861,  which  reads  as  follows: 

With  regard  to  the  progress  being  made 
toward  increased  production  of  wool  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  intent  of  the  act,  sheep  num¬ 
bers  and  wool  production  continues  at  low 
levels.  Shorn  wool  production  in  1957  is 
estimated  at  226  million  pounds  compared 
with  the  300  million  pound  goal  under  the 
act.  The  net  decline  in  wool  production 
the  last  few  years  has  been  primarily  due  to 
reductions  in  sheep  numbers  in  Texas  and 
several  of  the  Western  States  where  severe 
drought  conditions  prevailed.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise,  year-to-year  in¬ 
creases  in  wool  production  can  be  expected 
to  be  only  gradual  even  under  most  favorable 
conditions. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  drought,  I 
would  point  out  that  wool  production  in 
the  Western  States  for  the  years  1955, 
1956,  and  1957,  at  112.2,  111.0,  and  107.3 
million  pounds,  respectively,  was  well  be¬ 
low  the  10-year  average — 1946-55 — for 
the  Western  States  of  112.8  million 
pounds. 

Other  factors  not  mentioned  in  the 
USD  A  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  which 
served  to  mitigate  the  effect  an  incentive 
payment  program  normally  would  have 
upon  productions,  include  these:  First, 
when  the  Wool  Act  of  1954  became  ef¬ 
fective,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  had  some  150  million  pounds  of 
wool  in  its  inventories.  This  served  to 
depress  market  prices  which  made  grow¬ 
ers  move  cautiously  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  sheep  numbers.  Second,  this 
effect  upon  domestic  production  was  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  then  low  prevailing  world 
price  for  wool. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  things  have 
occurred  recently  which  in  my  opinion 
point  to  much  better  prospects  for  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  domestic  production  to  an 
annual  clip  of  300  million  pounds — that 
is,  if  the  incentive  provided  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act  are  extended  to  growers. 

/  First,  the  drought  has  been  broken; 
the  western  range  conditions  are  the 
best  in  several  years. 

Second,  there  is  some  indication  that 
a  buildup  of  flock  and  herd  numbers  is 
beginning  to  take  place  and  that  'shorn 
wool  production,  although  sheep  and 
lamb  prices  in  1958  m^ay  not  average 
much  differently  than  those-  in  1957, 
will  be  up  somewhat  in  1958.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  in  the  March  1958  Wool  Situa¬ 
tion  Report  that — 

An  increase  in  shorn  wool  production  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  prospect  this  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  on  January  1 
of  this  year,  27.4  million  head,  was  3  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest 
since  January  1, 1953.  *  *  * 

The  number  of  ewe  lambs  was  up  16  per¬ 
cent.  Ewes  1  year  old  and  older  increased 
1  percent. 

Stock-  sheep  numbers  in  the  11  Western 
States,  Texas,  and  South  Dakota  increased 
3  percent,  the  first  gain  in  6  years.  *  *  * 
These  13  States  accounted  for  65  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  stock  sheep.  Inventories 
were  up  in  8  of  these  States.  Stock  sheep  in 
Texas,  the  leading  sheep  State,  increased  5 
percent.  Range  conditions  in  most  areas  in 
the  West  last  year  were  the  best  of  several 
years. 

Stock  sheep  numbers  continued  to  in-,, 
crease  in  the  native  sheep  States,  where 
they  were  up  4  percent  from  a  year  earlier 


and  28  percent  from  January  1,  1950.  Janu¬ 
ary  1  inventories  in  21  of -the  35  native  sheep 
States  were  up  from  a  year  earlier  (p.  10) . 

Third,  only  a  few  months  ago  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  disposed  of 
the  last  pound  of  its  wool  stocks,  which 
were  acquired  under  the  nonrecourse 
loan  program  prior  to  passage  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954. 

There  are,  however,  several  problems 
which  may  prevent  realization  of  the 
congressionally  expressed  goal  of  getting 
an  annual  domestic  clip  of  300  million 
pounds,  unless  the  Congress  takes  appro¬ 
priate  steps'  to  remedy  them.  First  is 
the  need  to  insure  that  adequate  funds 
will  be  available  to  make  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  to  growers. 

There  is  some  doubt  that  the  present 
method  of  providing  these  funds  will  be 
sufficient  in  the  years  immediately  ahead, 
as  the  following  portion  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture’s  re¬ 
port  on  the  bill  before  us  implies : 

Under  the  act,  the  total  payments  are 
limited  to  70  percent  of  the  specific  duties 
collected  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures 
since  January  1,  1953.  These  amounts 

have  ranged  from  25  to  35  million  dollars  a 
year — $28  million  last  year.  Through  March 
1957,  which  includes  the  years  1953  and  1954 
plus  the  first  2  years  of  the  new  program,  the 
total  was  $128  million.  Payments  totaled  ap¬ 
proximately  $58  million  the  first  year  and 
around  $53  million  the  second.  Deducting 
these  $111  million  in  payments  from  the 
amounts  available  for  payments,  leaves  a  $17 
million  balance  for  the  current  and  later 
years  to  cover  payments  in  excess  of  duty 
collections. 

For  this  reason,  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  has  amended  the  bill  so  as,  first, 
to  authorize  “the  appropriation  of  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act”;  and, 
second,  to  “repeal  the  proviso  which 
limits  total  payments  under  the  act  to 
70  percent  of  the  specific  duties  on  wool 
and  wool  manufactures” — report,  page  2. 

I  realize  there  has  been  some  objection 
to  the  self-help  promotional  program 
'authorized  by  section  708  of  the  National 
Wool  Act.  This  criticism  seems  to  come 
mainly  from  those  people  who  prefer  a 
program  of  publicity,  research,  and  in¬ 
formation  conducted  on  a  national  basis 
for  all  meat  products  by  one  organiza¬ 
tion. 

I  interpolate  here  in  the  text  of  my 
remarks  that  certain  organizations, 
notably  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Wool 
Growers  Association  in  my  State  are  very 
closely  related.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  woolgrowers,  I  understand 
are  now  members-  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
It  is  the  Farm  Bureau  which  has  the 
overall  program  of  publicity  for  all  kinds 
of  meat  products. 

The  sheep  industry,  however,  seems  to 
feel  that  such  an  approach,  as  far  as 
it  is  concerned,  is  and  would  be  inade¬ 
quate,  since  sheep  are  dual-purpose  ani¬ 
mals,  whose  major  products,  wool  and 
lamb,  require  an  entirely  different  pro¬ 
motional  effort  than  do  other  forms  of 
livestock.  That  is  a  very  convincing 
argument,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

In  this  connection,  also,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  American  Sheep 
Producers  Council,  the  promotion  or¬ 
ganization  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
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approved  program,  has  been  handi¬ 
capped  in  its  efforts  to  increase  wool  and 
lamb  consumption  at  better  prices  to 
growers  by  the  drought,  which  caused 
heavy  marketing  of  cattle,  as  well  as 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  resulted  in  lower 
returns  to  growers.  To  date  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  incurred  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  have  been  modest.  Through  May 
1958,  they  amounted  to  only  5  percent 
of  total  disbursements  of  $3.3  million. 
As  of  the  same  date,  receipts  in  excess  of 
disbursements  are  slightly  in  excess  of 
$3  million  as  well.  In  my  opinion  sec¬ 
tion  708  should  remain  as  part  of  the 
National  Wool  Act. 

REFERENDUM  PROVISIONS  UNDER  SECTION 
708 

Section  708  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954  provides  a  method  for  growers  to 
organize  and  conduct  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  programs  for  the  indus¬ 
try’s  products  and  the  financing  of  such 
programs  by  deductions  from  their  pay¬ 
ments.  It  thus  permits  growers  to  use 
their  own  money  in  efforts  to  increase 
the  demand  for  and  the  returns  from 
lamb  and  wool  in  the  free  market  and 
thereby  reduce  the  amount  of  payments 
from  the  Government  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  act.  It  is  all  in  the 
interest  of  promoting  the  use  of  wool  and 
lamb,  the  two  products  which  come  from 
this  operation.  As  sales  increase,  the 
need  for  calling  upon  the  fund  from 
which  the  incentive  payments  are  made 
will  become  less.  Thus  the  growers  will 
be  permitted  to  use  their  own  money  in 
efforts  to  increase  the  demand  for  lamb 
and  wool,  and  thereby  help  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  payments,  as  I  have 
already  indicated. 

Soon  after  passage  of  the  act,  growers 
and  grower  groups  organized  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sheep  Producers  Council  to  conduct 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  programs 
for  lamb  and  wool.  Growers,  in  a  ref¬ 
erendum  held  in  1955,  approved  deduc¬ 
tions  of  not  to  exceed  1  cent  a  pound 
from  incentive  payments  on  shorn  wool 
and  not  to  exceed  5  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  from  the  payments  on  unshorn 
lambs  for  financing  the  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  programs.  Upon  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  National  Wool  Act,  it  is 
planned  that  the  Secretary  will  hold  an¬ 
other  referendum  to  determine  the  con¬ 
tinued  willingness  of  growers  to  use  a 
portion  of  their  payments  to  conduct 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  of  their 
products.  \ 

Over  67,000  growers,  or  more  than  20 
percent,  voted  in  the  referedum  in 
1955.  The  sheep  represented  by  their 
vote  aggregated  13  million  head,  or 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  United 
States.  Since  the  deductions  from  the 
payments  for  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  are  related  to  the  volume  of 
production,  it  was  announced  that  the 
outcome  of  the  referendum  would  be 
based  on  the  number  of  sheep  owned 
by  the  growers  voting  rather  than  the 
number  of  growers.  As  it  turned  out, 
there  was  close  correlation  between  the 
number  of  growers  balloting  and  the 
vote  on  the  basis  of  sheep  numbers, 
71.27  percent  of  the  number  of  growers 
and  71.98  percent  of  the  sheep  repre- 
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sented  being  for  approval.  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  way  it  worked  the  first 
time.  That  is  the  program  which  ought 
to  be  adopted;  not  a  restricted  program 
requiring  a  heavier  percentage,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

In  such  a  referendum,  every  effort  is 
made  to  conduct  it  in  a  manner  that  will 
obtain  the  largest  possible  participation 
of  growers.  Wide  publicity  is  given  to 
encourage  growers  to  vote.  All  growers, 
therefore,  have  knowledge  of  the  ref¬ 
erendum  and  the  opportunity  to  vote 
one  way  or  another  if  they  have  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  do  so. 

There  would  be  no  advantage  in  re¬ 
quiring  that  a  minimum  percentage  of 
growers  vote  in  a  referendum  for  the  re¬ 
sults  to  be  conclusive.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  such  a  requirement  could  work 
to  disadvantage  and  serve  to  increase  the 
work  and  expense  of  conducting  a  ref¬ 
erendum.  Because  of  the  large  number 
of  farms  and  ranches  with  only  a  few 
sheep  each,  there  would  be  many  grow¬ 
ers  who  will  not  take  the  time  to  vote. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  them 
will  vote  regardless  of  the  effort  made 
to  get  them  interested. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  they  will 
not  receive  very  much  in  the  way  of 
actual  dollars  for  their  own  benefit  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  production  they  have. 
For  that  reason  they  are  not  likely  to 
give  up  their  work  and  spend  consider¬ 
able  time  in  the  voting  procedure.  With 
about  80  percent  of  the  growers  actually 
producing  a  small  percentage  of  the 
wool  and  lamb,  of  course,  the  larger 
growers,  who  have  greater  interests  and 
who  produce  very  heavily,  will  be  the 
ones  most  vitally  interested,  and  they 
will  vote.  But,  the  small  sheep  owners 
will  not  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
vote.  At  most,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett], 

Furthermore,  the  requirement  that 
two-thirds  of  those  voting  be  in  favor 
for  approval  serves  to  protect  those  who 
do  not  vote.  There  must  be  2  votes  in 
favor  to  offset  each  1  voting  against  and 
the  requirement  of  such  a  majority'' 
serves  as  a  safeguard  for  those  not  voting 
at  all. 

A  requirement  that  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  must  vote  in  a  referendum  for  the 
vote  to  be  considered  an  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  producers  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  general  method 
of  popular  voting.  In  all  of  our  popular 
elections,  only  those  who  vote  decide  the 
issue. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  bond 
referendums,  held  practically  everywhere 
in  the  United  States,  when  the  people 
are  favorable  to  a  bond  issue,  there  is 
usually  a  light  vote.  There  has  never 
been  any  question  of  the  efficacy  of  that 
kind  of  voting.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  requirement  in  most  States — cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  my  own  State — that  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  voters  must  vote  on  a 
bond  issue.  Sometimes  a  bond  issue  is 
adopted  by  a  very  small  percentage  of 


the  total  vote,  perhaps  as  small  as  10 
percent  of  the  total  vote.  We  have  not 
found  that  that  procedure  has  been  dis¬ 
astrous,  or  that  it  is  not  the  right  kind 
of  procedure  in  the  case  of  bond  refer¬ 
endums.  Huge  sums  of  money  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  borrowed,  and  the  security 
of  the  taxpaj'ers  is  put  up.  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  in  an  activity  of  this  kind 
such  stiff  requirements  should  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  the  wool  grow¬ 
ers  themselves  ought  to  have  more  voice 
than  anyone  else  in  this  matter,  because 
they  are  the  owners  who  will  have  a 
deduction  made  from  their  income  to  pay 
for  the  program. 

While  I  am  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  some  other  organizations 
which  wish  to  impose  restrictions,  or 
insist  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
sheepowners  must  vote,  I  feel  that  in  this 
instance  the  amendments  are  not  prac¬ 
tical.  It  is  an  unnecessary  requirement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it  is  unfair 
to  the  wool  growers  and  the  lamb  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  country.  For  that  reason  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

From  a  practical  operating  standpoint, 
the  determination  as  to  whether  a  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  under  section  708 
should  be  made  effective  should  be  left 
to  the  administrative  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  If  he  feels  that  the  number 
voting  or  the  volume  of  production  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  referendum  has  not  been 
adequate  due  to  lack  of  producer  inter¬ 
est,  or  if  there  are  other  factors  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  agreement  should  not  be 
made  effective,  the  Secretary  should  have 
latitude  to  determine  that  the  agreement 
should  not  be  made  effective.  In  such 
cases,  the  Secretary  should  be  counted 
upon  to  use  his  best  discretion  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  producers  and  the  general 
public. 

With  the  long  period  of  successful  op¬ 
eration  under  the  referendum  provisions 
of  the  type  which  are  now  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954  should  be  extended  without  any 
change  in  section  708.  Any  change  in 
that  language  might  influence  attempts 
to  make  changes  in  the  referendum  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  for  which  there  appears 
to  be  no  need  and  would  only  serve  to 
disturb  the  so  far  successful  operation  of 
that  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  numer¬ 
ous  telegrams  and  letters  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  my  State,  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  from  many  of  the  county  com¬ 
missions  of  the  29  counties  of  Utah,  from 
interested  business  groups  and  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  from  the  Utah  Wool 
Growers  Association,  and  from  many  of 
the  wool  growers  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
communications  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
munications  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  17,  1598. 
Hon.  Arthur  v.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senate,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  your  support  of  wool  bill.  Sheepmen 
want  it.  I  believe  it  is  vital  to  economy  of 
State  and  Nation. 

George  D.  Clyde,  Governor  of  Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins,  \ 

United  States  Senate,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Sheepmen  of  Utah  are  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  over  attacks  on  extension  of  Wool 
Act.  This  legislation  is  vital  to  the  Utah 
sheep  industry.  I  again  urge  that  you  do 
everything  possible  to  secure  passage  of  leg¬ 
islation  extending  this  act  during  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 

George  D.  Clyde, 

Governor  of  Utah. 

Exhibit  1 
State  of  Utah, 

Office  of  the  Governor, 

Salt  Lake  City,  January  17, 1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Member  of  Congress,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Watkins:  I  have  recently 
reviewed  the  report  to  Congress  from  the 
American  sheep  industry.  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  problems  of" the  sheepmen  in 
Utah  and  have  watched  with  interest  the 
effect  of  the  incentive-payment  program  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  National  Wool  Act.  I  am  sure 
it  has  been  helpful  to  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry.  It  has  brought  stability  to  the 
industry  and  in  many  cases  prevented  the 
liquidation  of  longtime  sheep  operators.  The 
sheep  and  wool  industry  is  not  entirely  out 
of  the  woods,  but  it  is  improving.  I  be¬ 
lieve  an  extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
is  essential  to  continued  improvement  and 
stability  of  this  industry. 

Sincerely, 

George  D.  Clyde. 

(Copy  to  Mr.  James  A.  Hooper,  Utah  Wool 
Growers  Association,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.) 


Exhibit  2 
The  State  of  Utah, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Salt  Lake  City,  January  29,  1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senator,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Watkins:  We,  the  Utah 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  would  like 
to  be  placed  on  record  at  the  hearings  to 
be  held  February  6  and  7  as  ve,ry  much  in 
favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  1954  Wool 
Act. 

The  sheep  industry  was  very  much  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff  that  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  industry  from  imports  of  wool  com¬ 
ing  into  this  country  and  sold  below  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  a 
tariff  high  enough  to  protect  the  industry, 
the  1954  Wool  Act  was  passed.  We  feel  that 
the  act  has  saved  the  sheep  industry  from 
bankruptcy. 

When  foreign  wool  is  allowed  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  this  country  at  prices  lower  than 
the  cost  of  production,  the  sheep  industry 
would  be  in  jeopardy  and  would  result  in 
sheep  numbers  being  reduced  to  a  point 
where  we  may  find  ourselves  4n  a  bad  posi¬ 
tion  so  far  as  national  defense  is  concerned. 
We  all  know  that  wool  is  a  very  important 
product  in  times  of  war;  in  clothing  our 
soldiers  as  well  as  our  people  at  home. 

The  sheep  industry  plays  an  important 
part  in  our  agricultural  economy  in  the 
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Western  States.  Tire  crop  can  be  harvested 
from  many  millions  of  acres  of  mountain 
ranges  and  desert  lands  by  sheep  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  secure  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill  will  be  greatly  appreciated, 
as  the  future  of  the  sheep  industry  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  such  legislation. 

With  very-best  regards. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Utah  State  Department 
of  Agriculture, 

^Alden  K.  Barton, 

Livestock  Commissioner. 

(Copies  to  Senator  Bennett,  Representa¬ 
tive  Dawson,  Representative  Dixon.) 


Wool  Handlers,  Inc., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  16,  1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Dear  Senator  Watkins:  I  am  taking  this 
liberty  of  writing  you  a  note  regarding  the 
pending  Wool  Act  that  hasn’t  been  passed 
or  acted  upon  up  to  this  time  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Senator  Watkins,  I  am  not  only  a  wool 
grower  of  Utah,  but  I  am  in  the  wool  busi¬ 
ness,  covering  all  of  these  western  States, 
and  I  am  asking  you  in  all  sincerity  to  get 
back  of  this  passing  of  the  Wool  Act,  and 
have  the  same  acted  upon  during  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  If  this  is  not  passed,  and 
domestic  wool  is  not  supported  we  can  figure 
that  the  wool  industry,  especially  in  the 
range  States  will  pass  out  of  the  picture. 
The  Wool  Act  of  1956  is  the  only  thing  that 
has  saved  the  wool  growers  of  the  West  from 
having  to  liquidate  their  sheep  outfits. 

As  stated  above,  please  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  the  Wool  Act  passed  during  this 
session  of  Congress,. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  A.  Hanson. 

Utah  Farm  Production  Credit 

Association. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  18,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Watkins:  We  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Senator  Bennett,  in¬ 
forming  us  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
securing  passage  of  the  National  Wool  Act. 
We  have  been  aware  through  news  in  the 
press  of  the  obstacles  encountered  but  have 
been  hopeful  that  favorable  action  would 
be  taken  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Dealing  as  we  do  with  many  of  the  sheep¬ 
men  of  Utah,  we  recognize  the  necessity  for 
the  continuation  of  the  present  program. 
We  are  grateful  to  you  for  your  past  help 
on  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture  and 
trust  that  you  will  do  everything  possible 
at  this  time  to  assure  passage  of  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  K.  Winder, 
General  Manager. 

Evanston,  Wyo,  July  22,1958. 
Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Please  support  National  Wool  Act.  Do 
everything  possible  to  get  this  act  passed. 
Very  important. 

Francis  Frazier, 

Chairman,  Rich  County  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  a  Wool  Grower. 


Ephraim,  Utah.  July  21,1958. 
Senators  Watkins  and  Bennett, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

J  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Dear  Senators:  We  urge  continuation  of 
Wool  Act  sponsoring  incentive  payments. 


We  cannot  compete  with  low-cost  production 
foreign  wools.  Payments  no  burden  to  Gov¬ 
ernment,  wool  tariff  takes  care  of  that. 

Manti  National  Forest  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers  Association, 

Adin  Nielson,  President. 

P.  C.  Peerson,  Secretary. 

Richfield,  Utah,  July  21, 1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  feel  that  the  Wool  Act  which  expires 
with  the  1958  session  should  be  extended  for 
another  5-year  period.  It  has  been  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  sheep  men  in  stabilizing  the  in¬ 
dustry.  We  would  appreciate  any  support 
you  could  give  its  extension. 

Piute  County  Wool  Growers, 

„  Douglas  Q.  Cannon. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  17,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  thank  you  for  your  support  on  request 
of  the  sheep  industry  to  extend  National 
Wool  Act  and  urge  that  you  do  all  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can  to  get  extension  passed  before  ad¬ 
journment  of  Congress. 

Sheep  industry  in  precarious  position  and 
without  the  extension  of  the  Wool  Act  it 
could  be  very  serious. 

Utah  Livestock  Production  Credit 
Association. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  18,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Renewal  of  national  Wool  Act  very  vital 
for  the  welfare  of  sheep  industry  even  with 
incentive  help  the  average  outfit  is  only 
realizing  very  nominal  return  on  its  invest¬ 
ment,  It  is  my  judgment  that  without 
incentive  help  for  wool  liquidation  of  a 
large  number  of  sheep  outfits  will  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

I.  H.  Jacob, 

President,  Producers  Livestock  Loan  Co. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  IS,  1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  strongly  urge  you  support  S.  2861 
extending  national  Wool  .  Act.  Feel  ex¬ 
tremely  important  this  legislation  be  passed 
this  session  to  prevent  collapse  of  wool  in¬ 
dustry  in  Utah  and  surrounding  States. 

George  S.  Eccles, 
President,  First  Security  Corp. 

Cedar  City,  Utah,  July  18, 1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C .: 

Due  to  the  low  price  of  wool  at  the  market 
place,  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
renew  the  Wool  Act,  in  order  that  the  grower 
might  have  a  chance  to  stay  in  business, 
therefore,  I  sincerely  urge  that  you  do  every¬ 
thing  you  can  to  get  this  legislation  through 
Congress  this  session. 

Carlos  Jones. 

Cedar  City,  Utah,  July  18, 1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C .: 

We  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  to 
get  the  Wool  Act  extended  this  session  of 
Congress.  We  cannot  jeopardize  our  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  advertising  and  promotion 
program  now  so  well  started  by  taking  a 
chance  with  a  later  session  action  favorably 
on  this  bill. 

Alex  Williams, 
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Cedar  City,  Utah,  July  18,  1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.' Watkins, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Word  has  come  Congress  may  not  act  on 
extension  of  Wool  Act  before  adjournment. 
Sheepmen  feel  we  cannot  survive  without 
this  program.  Much  progress  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  activities  would  be  lost 
if  this  act  is  not  extended.  Urge  you  to  do  all 
^-possible  for  extension  now. 

L.  N.  Jones. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  17,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Thanks  for  recent  letter  promising  sup¬ 
port,  but  fearful  Congress  will  adjourn  with¬ 
out  extension  of  Wool  Act  so  vital  to  Utah 
and  the  West.  Please  spend  every  possible 
effort  to  get  Senate  passage  this  bill  at  once. 
Ken  Garff, 

David  Freed, 

David  A.  Robinson, 

Milo  S.  Farsden, 

Deseret  Livestock  Co,  with  200  Stock¬ 
holders. 


Cedar  City,  Utah,  July  21, 1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

As  director  of  the  Utah  Wool  Growers,  I 
urge  you  to  make  every  effort  to  bring  to  the 
Senate  floor  and  support  extension  of  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act. 

Wendal  Jones. 

/  _ _ 

Woods  Cross,  Utah,  July  21,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  are  an  old  established  sheep  and 
cattle  company  in  the  fourth  generation 
raising  over  1  million  pounds  lamb  and  one- 
quarter  million  pounds  beef  each  year. 
Without  the  wool  incentive  in  1957  our  com¬ 
pany  would  have  made  less  than  3  percent 
on  its  investment.  If  the  wool  industry  in 
the  West  is  to  survive  we  must  have  an 
extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act. 

Hatch  Bros.  Co. 

Monticello,  Utah.  July  21,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Please  use  every  means 
available  to  see  bill  to  extend  Wool  Act  is 
passed  this  session  Congress.  This  bill  vital 
to  Utah  sheep  industry. 

A.  Jay  Redd. 


Mount  Pleasant,  Utah,  July  21, 1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Do  all  «you  can  to  renew  Wool  Act.  It  has 
been  a  lifesaver  to  the  wool  growers. 

Jensen  Bros.  Inc. 

Spring  City,  Utah. 


Manti,  Utah.,  July  21,  1958.  - 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Wool  Act  passage  this  session  absolutely 
necessary.  Sheep  men  need  this  bill.  San 
Pete  County  best  industry.  Sheep  are  off 
80  percent  from  the  thirties. 

W ILFORD  WlNTCH. 


Manti,  Utah,  July  21, 1958. 
Senator  Arthur  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Rush  National  Wool  Act  with  every  effort 
at  your  command. 

Arthur  H.  Nelk. 
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Kaysville,  Utah. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  strongly  urge  that  section  708  of  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act  be  left  Intact  without  re¬ 
strictive  amendments  as  proposed  by  Farm 
Bureau. 

Mrs.  Thornly  K.  Swan, 
President,  Utah  Wool  Growers 

Auxiliary. 

Mrs.  J.  William  Swan, 
Chairman,  State.  Make-It-Y ourself  - 
With-Wool  Contest. 

Monticello,  Utah,  July  22,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 

We  would  like  to  solicit  your  full  support 
of  passage  of  National  Wool  Act  in  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 

San  Juan  Wool  Grower, 
Lisle  Adams,  Secretary. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  9,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Senators  Young  and  Mundt  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  of  offering  the 
bill  to  extend  the  National  Wool  Act  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  4071,  the  farm  bill.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  identical  to  S.  2861 
cosponsored  by  you  and  47  other  Senators 
and  as  unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  We  sincerely 
hope  you  will  support  this  proposal.  Con¬ 
gressional  action  is  urgent  because  sheep 
growing  is  a  longtime  enterprise  and  next 
year’s  incentive  payment  program  must  be 
announced  this  summer  or  growers  and 
their  financing  agencies  cannot  properly  plan 
for  even  next  year’s  operation.  We  also  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  you  will  oppose  any  crippling 
or  limiting  amendments  to  the  Wool  Act 
extension,  particularly  section  708  under 
which  a  successful  program  is  underway  to 
promote  lamb  and  wool  at  the  grower’s  own 
expense.  The  combination  of  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  self-help  program  has  made 
this  act  successful  and  effective.  This  tele¬ 
gram  is  sent  on  behalf  of  97  United  States 
sheep  organizations  as  listed  in  the  record 
of  hearings  on  S.  2861  who  have  authorized 
us  to  speak  for  them  in  urging  extension  of 
the  present  Wool  Act  at  this  session  as  vital 
to  the  wool-growing  industry. 

National  Wool  Growers  Association, 
Edwin  E.  Marsh,  Executive  Secretary. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  17,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  passage  vital  wool  bill.  Notify  Utah 
delegation  this  stand. 

Utah  State  Department  op  Agriculture. 

Ephraim,  Utah,  July  23, 1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Watkins:  Any  extra  effort 
to  expedite  passage  of  Wool  Act  this  session 
would  be  appreciated  by  40  members  of 
Ephraim  Lions  Club. 

Ephraim  Lions  Club, 
Clifford  H.  Sondrup, 

President. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Utah.,  July  22, 1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  you  to  make  every  effort  to  get  the 
National  Wool  Act  passed  during  this  session 
beyond  its  present  expiration  date.  You  no 
doubt  understand  how  much  this  industry 
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and  the  individual  growers  have  at  stake  in 
this  area. 

San  Pete  County  Commission, 

A.  Reeve  Norman, 

Member  of  Commission. 


Cokeville,  Wyo.,  July  22, 1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  alarmed  for  the 
extension  of  the  Wool  Act,  1954.  Will  you 
do  your  best  for  us  in  this  session.  We  will 
be  able  to  return  the  favor  in  November. 

Best  wishes, 

L.  B.  Johnson. 

Randolph,  Utah. 


Vernal,  Utah.  July  23,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We,  the  members  of  Uintah  Woolgrower 
Association,  consisting  of  63  members  and 
operating  100,000  sheep,  urgently  request 
that  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  get  the  Wool 
Act  passed.  The  future  of  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  vitally  depends  upon  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Cliffton  McCoy. 

President,  Association. 


Tremonton,  Utah,  July  23,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We,  28  members  representing  35,000  sheep, 
request  your  influence  for  the  continuance  of 
the  National  Wool  Act.  Future  of  sheep¬ 
man  and  the  business  he  supports  is  at 
stake  as  well  as  the  need  for  meat  and  wool. 
In  any  national  emergency  your  last  pitch 
effort  to  extend  this  act  is  imperative  to 
economy  of  the  sheep  business. 

Cach  Forest  Wool  Growers. 

Bill  Goring,  President. 

Logan,  Utah. 


Ephraim.  Utah,  July  2?,  1958. 
Senators  Watkins  and  Bennett, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C.:  , 

Request  your  immediate  support  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Wool  Act  program. 

John  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Curtis  Armstrong,  President. 


Blanding,  Utah,  July  23,  1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Request  your  assistance  in  getting  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act  extended. 

Reed  Bayles, 

Jones  Bros.  Sheep  Co. 
(By  Vincent  Jones). 


Price,  Utah,  July  23, 1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins. 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  you  to  exercise  your  utmost  efforts 
for  the  renewal  of  the  present  Wool  Act 
which  is  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1958. 

The  loss  of  the  incentive  payment  on  wool 
would  surely  doom  the  sheep  industry  in  the 
Western  United  States.  It  must  be  renewed 
at  this  session  of  Congress  if  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leon  Moynier. 


Price,  Utah,  July  23,  1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.t 

We  urge  you  to  exercise  your  utmost  efforts 
for  the  renewal  of  the  present  Wool  Act 
which  is  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1958. 


The  loss  of  the  incentive  payment  on  wool 
would  surely  doom  the  sheep  industry  in  the 
Western  United  States.  It  must  be  renewed 
at  this  session  of  Congress  if  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Marsing. 

Price,  Utah  ..July  23,  1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  you  to  exercise  your  utmost  efforts 
for  the  renewal  of  the  present  Wool  Act 
which  is  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1958. 

The  loss  of  the  incentive  payment  on  wool 
would  surely  doom  the  sheep  industry  in  the 
Western  United  States.  It  must  be  renewed 
at  this  session  of  Congress  if  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Orson  L.  Marsing. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Utah,  July  23,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  sheep  business  cannot 
exist  without  a  substantial  income  from 
wool.  This  product  is  a  vital  national  asset 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  or 
be  lost.  Your  interest  in  extension  in  this 
incentive  program  is  appreciated.  Please  use 
every  effort  to  have  it  continued. 

John  K.  Madsen, 
Rambouillet  Farms,  Inc. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Utah,  July  23,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  V/ atkins. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  wool  incentive  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  best  means  yet  devised  to  protect 
this  domestic  industry  against  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  Sheep  men  cannot  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  without  it.  Your  utmost  effort  for  its 
extension  at  this  session  of  Congress  is 
strongly  urged  and  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  ,, 

John  S.  McAllister, 
Manager,  Fairview  Land  and  Livestock. 

Price,  Utah,  July  23, 1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  you  to  exercise  your  utmost  efforts 
for  the  renewal  of  the  present  Wool  Act 
which  is  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1958. 

Tire  loss  of  the  incentive  payment  on  wool 
would  surely  doom  the  sheep  industry  in  the 
western  United  States.  It  must  be  renewed, 
at  this  session  of  Congress  if  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leon  Moynier, 

President,  Carbon  County  Woolgrowers. 

Ogden,  Utah,  July  23,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  would  like  to  see  action  taken  on  the 
Wool  Act  before  Congress  adjourns. 

Kenneth  Bryan. 

Price,  Utah,  July  23,  1958. 
Hon.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  you  to  exercise  your  utmost  efforts 
for  the  renewal  of  the  present  Wool  Act 
which  is  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1958. 

The  loss  of  the  incentive  payment  on  wool 
would  surely  doom  the  sheep  industry  in  the 
western  United  States.  It  must  be  renewed. 
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at  this  session  of  Congress  if  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition. 

.  Very  truly  yours. 

Jay  Pagano. 

Moroni,  Utah,  July  23,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  extend  the 
National  Wool  Act.  We  feel  the  survival 
of  our  industry  depends  upon  this  act.  We 
urgently  request  you  get  bill  for  exten¬ 
sion  on  floor  before  Congress  adjourns. 

Phares  Nielson, 
President,  Jericho  Wool  Growers. 

Monticello,  Utah.  July  23,  1958. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Bend  effort  to  extend  the  Wool  Act. 

Board  of  San  Juan  County 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS .  I  yield . 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  listened  with  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  very  thorough  discussion  of 
the  wool  producers’  problem  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Utah. 
I  commend  him  for  his  great  interest  in 
the  farmers,  ranchers,  and  small-busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  Nation.  I  have  noticed 
throughout  the  many  years  I  have 
served  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  that  he  has  been  very  close  to  them 
and  has  always  come  to  their  rescue 
whenever  they  needed  help. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  never  been  a 
woolgrower  myself,  except  in  a  very 
small  way.  I  think  I  had,  at  one  time. 
25  pet  lambs  which  were  picked  up  on 
the  farm  as  the  sheep  herds  went  by. 
They  were  orphan  lambs. 

But  in' the  course  of  my  practice  as  a 
lawyer,  I  have  represented  many  wool- 
growers  of  my  area  in  mortgage  matters 
when  they  were  in  extreme  difficulties, 
operating  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  I  may  say.  They 
were  having  a  desperate  time  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  business.  I  tried  to  help  them 
solve  problems  so  they  could  keep  out 
of  bankruptcy. 

I  have  felt,  over  the  years,  that  there 
would  have  been  far  more  success,  and 
we  would  have  had  no  necessity  for  es¬ 
tablishing  incentive  programs  to  produce 
more  wool,  if  we  had  had  the  protection 
of  the ‘tariff  we  once  had.  But  since 
that  has  been  done  away  with,  and  we 
now  have  the  reciprocal  trade  program, 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  tariff  protec¬ 
tion. 

So  it  is  only  fair  now  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  be  kept  in  effect.  It  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  successfully  since  it  was  first  en¬ 
acted  a  few  years  ago.  We  should 
keep  It  in  effect.  Whatever  the  cost 
may  be  should  be  charged  against 
the  international  policies,  the  so-called 
foreign-aid  program  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
helping  our  friends,  neighbors,  and  al¬ 
lies  to  be  prosperous.  I  think  that  is 
the  proper  place  to  make  the  charge.  It 
is  a  subsidy,  in  effect,  to  those  people, 
and  not  to  our  own  people. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Senator  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  sheepherder  himself,  but 
he  knows  their  problems. 


Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  lived  on  sheep 
ranches.  I  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  activities  of  sheep  raising.  At  one 
time  I  came  very  close  to  being  involved 
in  a  sheep  feeding  operation.  For¬ 
tunately,  I  was  not  too  heavily  involved, 
but  some  of  my  colleagues  were,  and 
they  lost  heavily  in  the  operation,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  one  can  never 
depend  on  the  market  from  one  year  to 
the  next. 

Sheep  raising  is  a  long-range  opera¬ 
tion.  It  requires  the  purchasing  of 
rangelands ;  it  requires  the  purchasing  of 
equipment;  it  requires  the  leasing  of  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Land  Management  areas  for 
winter  range,  spring  range,  and  fall 
range.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  get  forest 
permits  for  summer  range.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Forest 
Service  begin  to  make  cuts  and  then  fur¬ 
ther  cuts,  Business  begins  to  dwindle, 
and  one  does  not  know  whether  he  will 
be  able  to  remain  in  business. 

Sheep  raisers  have  all  those  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  They  are  some  of  the 
reasons,  in  addition  to  the  others  I 
mentioned  earlier  this  evening,  why  the 
sheep  industry  has  had  a  difficult  time 
in  the  past  25  years. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  commend  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Utah  for 
his  most  intelligent  and  enlightening 
statement  on  the  problems  of  the  wool 
producer  and  the  sheep  owner.  It  is  a 
type  of  business  which  is  hazardous  in 
every  conceivable  manner,  both  in  the 
care  of  the  lamb  at  lambing  time,  the 
handling  of  the  sheep,  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  many  diseases  with 
which  the  flock  can  be  infected.  Sheep 
raising  is  a  highly  skilled  and  hazardous 
profession. 

Unless  we  give  it  some  protection,  such 
as  is  proposed  in  the  bill,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  continue  to  produce  sheep 
and  wool  in  sufficient  quantities.  Wool, 
of  course,  is  a  strategic  material  in  the 
economy  of  the  entire  Nation. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah,  not  only  for  his  coura¬ 
geous  stand  on  the  question,  including 
what  he  proposes  and  opposes,  but  also 
for  his  intelligence  in  outlining  to  us 
the  need  for  effective  legislation. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  very  gracious  re¬ 
marks.  I  may  say,  once  again,  that  I 
think  we  should  not  put  restrictions  on 
the  program  for  voting  in  the  referen¬ 
dum  to  determine  whether  a  deduction 
should  be  made  for  a  sales  promotion 
program.  To  me,  such  a  program  is  very 
important. 

I  know  that  many  persons  do  not  know 
the  value  of  lamb  as  a  food.  I  myself 
have  had  occasion  to  do  the  family  shop¬ 
ping.  I  have  gone  into  the  markets  of 
this  area  and  have  found  that  lamb  is 
not  generally  carried  in  stock. 

I  have  said  to  the  wool  growers  of  my 
State,  “You  are  in  difficulty.  Why  not 
get  l?usy  and  tell  the  people  of  the 
country  about  your  lamb  product  and 
about  wool.  Don’t  let  the  synthetics  take 
over  your  wool  market.  Do  not  let  other 
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meats  crowd  out  the  use  of  lamb.  There 
is  a  place  for  all  these  products.’’ 

In  the  turkey  industry,  for  instance, 
which  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  really 
big  industries  in  the  agricultural  field,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  devise  a  program 
which  would  require  an  agreement  or  an 
arrangement  to  be  approved  by  the  vote 
of  the  turkey  producers,  whereby  sums 
could  be  deducted  from  the  sales  of  their 
products,  so  that  the  industry  could  be 
promoted.  , 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  en¬ 
courage  that  type  of  program  in  this 
field,  rather  than  discourage  it.  We 
should  not  place  impediments  in  its 
way. 

I  hope  the  National  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  my  own  local  Farm  Bureau,  and 
other  similar  organizations,  will  do 
everything  they  can  to  promote  this 
type  of  program.  I  understand  those 
organizations  favor  it,  but  there  seems 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  wool  growers  and  the  National  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  as  to  the  method  of 
conducting  a  referendum. 

The  6  days  for  voting  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  amendment  offered 
would  be  completely  impractical,  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  sheep  growing 
industry,  particularly  in  the  Western 
States.  There  ought  not  to  be  a  require¬ 
ment  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
small  farms  throughout  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  referendum. 
The  referendum  could  be  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  fair  to  all,  and  with¬ 
out  requiring  such  a  heavy  percentage. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  without  any  crippling  amendments 
added  to  it,  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mi*.  President,  I 
hope  the  Young  amendment  to  include 
the  wool  bill  will  be  adopted.  I  shall 
speak  briefly  about  the  amendment,  and 
then  shall  speak  generally  about  the 
farm  bill  itself. 

It  happens  that  the  wool  bill,  which 
has  been  offered  as  the  Young  amend¬ 
ment,  has  had  long  and  distinguished 
sponsoring  by  a  good  many  groups.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it  because 
the  wool  situation  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  many  of  the  other  agricultural 
situations  throughout  the  country. 

When  the  agricultural  output  of  an 
area  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  world 
output,  and  the  world  output  is  about 
ready  to  drop  onto  our  shores  at  bargain 
prices,  it  becomes  important  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done  to  protect  the  prices  of 
the  domestic  industry. 

I  hope  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
vote  for  the  Young  amendment,  which 
will  add  the  wool  bill  to  the  farm  bill, 
even  though  I  am  not  too  enthusiastic 
about  all  sections  of  the  pending  farm 
bill. 

The  wool  bill  was  carefully  considered 
as  far  back  as  1946;  and  the  following 
year  it  was  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney] — not 
in  a  form  identical  to  that  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  but  substantially  the 
same.  I  believe  that  the  1954  or  1955 
extension  of  the  wool  act  was  added  to 
the  farm  bill  on  my  motion. 
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Therefore,  I  believe  it  proper  for  the 
wool  bill  to  be  included  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  farm  bill,  so  the 
wool  farmers  will  be  told  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  intends  them  to  have  this  much 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  address  my¬ 
self  to  a  few  phases  of  the  farm  program, 
and  to  suggest  that  the  pending  farm 
bill  will  not  solve  all  our  agricultural 
problems,  and  that  it  might  be  well  for 
us  to  consider  the  possibility  of  handling 
these  matters  one  at  a  time,  by  means  of 
separate  bills,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  enactment  of  sounder  legislation 
than  that  likely  to  be  obtained  by  com¬ 
bining  only  a  sufficient  number  of  pro¬ 
visions  to  make  it  possible  for  a  farm  bill 
to  be  reported  from  committee. 

In  fact,  if  a  few  more  votes  had  been 
needed  in  the  committee,  probably  the 
bill  would  now  include  a  provision  in  re¬ 
gard  to  soybeans.  But  in  the  committee 
there  were  just  enough  votes  to  report 
the  bill;  it  was  reported  by  a  vote  of  8 
to  7.  However,  I  suggest  that  that  is 
not  the  best  way  to  proceed. 

Wheat  and  tobacco  are  encountering 
difficulty  at  the  present  time.  I  hope 
that,  in  time,  Congress  will,  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  these  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  a  little  more  definitely  than  the 
way  in  which  I  believe  it  is  dealing  with 
them  in  the  pending  bill. 

I  realize  the  great  difficulties  involved. 
I  have  sat — as  have  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young] — in  conference  after  conference 
in  which  the  Senate’s  position  was  sus¬ 
tained  for  a  long,  long  time,  although  the 
position  taken  by  the  House  was  com¬ 
pletely  opposite;  and  many  times  such 
positions  by  the  Senate  have  finally  been 
enacted  into  law.  In  fact,  I  may  say 
that,  only1  a  few  years  ago,  the  wool  bill 
which  was  enacted  into  law  contained 
some  provisions  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  favor.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  conference  it  is  not  always 
possible,  of  course,  to  sustain  the  posi¬ 
tion  voted  by  the  Senate  and  reject  the 
position  voted  by  the  House.  So  I  do 
not  blame  my  colleagues  for  not  always 
achieving  everything  they  set  out  to 
achieve. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  entitled  “We  Are  in  a  Mess  With 
Our  Wheat,”  which  was  published  in  the 
July-August  1958  issue  of  Nation’s  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  official  publication  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Let  me  say  that  I  regretted  that  earlier 
in  the  session  today  reference  was  made 
to  a  publication  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  was  quoted 
as  referring  to  leftist  groups  as  those 
who  oppose  enactment  of  the  pending 
bill.  I  have  not  talked  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  about  that  matter;  but  I 
believe  he  was  not  referring  to  Members 
of  Congress,  for  I  do  not  believe  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  regards  any 
Members  of  Congress,  even  those  who 
may  be  opposed  to  the  policies  he  favors 
as  being  members  of  leftist  groups. 

So  I  believe  the  reference  to  which 
attention  was  called  earlier  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  today,  in  connection  with  the  debate 
on  the  farm  bill,  was  an  unfortunate  one. 


In  the  current  edition  of  the  official 
publication  of  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  we  find  the  article  I 
have  mentioned,  which  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

Some  may  have  been  fooled  into  thinking 
the  present  program — 

That  is  to  say,  the  present,  program 
in  regard  to  wheat — 

was  working  because  the  carryover  was  whit¬ 
tled  down  by  125  million  bushels  in  1956-57. 

A  little  farther  along  in  the  article, 
we  find  the  following: 

As  a  result  of  this  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  the  United  States  captured  43  per¬ 
cent  of  the  entire  world  trade  in  wheat,  in 
the  record  year  for  international  trade. 

But  the  tide  is  now  running  the  other 
way.  The  experts  figure  that  domestic  uses 
during  1957-58  will  fall  16  million  bushels 
below  the  earlier  estimates.  Exports  may 
be  50  million  bushels  less  than  forecast  and 
almost  200  million  bushels  less  than  last 
year. 

I  believe  that  is  of  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Congress. 

The  new  leader  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  suggested  that  he  does  not 
view  kindly  the  possibility  that  the 
United  States  may  be  dumping  wheat  in 
markets  all  over  the  world;  and  that 
fact  may  mean  something  to  wheat 
farmers  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  article  we  also  find  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

The  billion-bushel  winter  wheat  crop  ex¬ 
pected  this  year  was  produced  with  the  na¬ 
tional  wheat  allotment  at  the  legal  mini¬ 
mum  and  with  5.3  million  allotted  acres  in 
the  soil  bank. 

If  that  allotment  is  not  applied  in 
future  years,  we  may  accumulate  a  still 
larger  surplus. 

The  article  also  points  out  something 
to  which  I  think  we  need  to  pay  some 
attention,  namely: 

Here  is  another  proof  that  acreage  con¬ 
trols  and  quotas  just  won’t  work. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  yields  per  acre  have 
increased  at  an  average  rate  of  1.3  bushels 
annually. 

Average  yields  of  the  last  3  years  have 
been  50  percent  greater  than  the  1935-39 
average. 

With  the  increased  yields  of  recent  years, 
the  55  million  acre  national  allotment — 
when  viewed  from  the  production  stand¬ 
point — is  actually  50  percent  greater  than 
in-  1939  when  the  minimum  allotment  was 
established. 

In  other  words,  the  55-million  allotment 
today  is  equal  to  about  82  million  1939  acres. 

Mr.  President,  82  million  acres  of 
wheat  were  all  right  in  1941  and  1942, 
when  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
were  looking  to  the  United  States  for 
food.  We  could  even  sustain  a  crop  of 
that  size  in  1946,  and  perhaps  in  1947, 
while  the  agriculture  of  other  nations 
was  getting  on  its  feet— and  when,  in 
fact,  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
was  getting  on  its  feet. 

But  the  present-day  equivalent  of  82 
million  acres  in  1941  and  1942— namely, 
55  million  acres  of  wheat — is  far  too 
much  for  us  to  have  in  the  years  1957 
and  1958. 

I  think  these  figures  tend  to  indicate 
that  a  farm  bill  which  deals  with  only 
2  or  3  commodities,  is  not  all  it  should 
be.  An  omnibus  farm  bill  should  deal 


with  a  great  many  agricultural  com¬ 
modities — although  I  would  prefer  to 
have  the  agricultural  commodities  dealt 
with  1  by  1,  by  means  of  separate  bills, 
and  in  that  way  try  hard  to  have  the 
legislative  provisions  for  the  individual 
commodities  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  fine 
statement  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  making  in  regard  to  wheat.  I  intend 
to  discuss  the  subject  rather  briefly  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill,  al¬ 
though  I  shall  not  submit  amendments 
in  that  connection. 

But  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  say  that  the  Nation 
has  a  wheat  problem. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  has,  for  there 
is  on  hand  a  4 -year  supply  of  wheat. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that. 

This  year  the  United  States  probably 
will  export  575  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
Next  year  the  United  States  probably 
will  be  lucky  to  export  375  million 
bushels. 

So  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  to 
have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  discuss  this  matter;  I  can 
think  of  no  one  whom  I  would  prefer 
to  have  discuss  proposed  wheat  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas. 

There  are  in  the  Senate  Chamber  this 
evening  some  Members  who  are  very 
devoted  friends  of  wheat  farming;  I  re¬ 
fer,  among  others,  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye], 

I  merely  say  that  when  we  come  to 
consider  a  general  farm  bill,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  patch  together  ade¬ 
quate  provisions  for  all  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  we  prob¬ 
ably  shall  never  have  an  omnibus  farm 
bill  which  will  include,  with  any  success, 
provisions  dealing  with  all  agricultural 
commodities.  So  the  day  may  come 
when  Congress  will  feel  bold  enough  to 
tackle  this  problem  commodity  by  com¬ 
modity,  by  means  of  separate  bills 
When  that  day  comes,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  support  the  attempt  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  secure  the  en¬ 
actment  of  some  good  wheat  legislation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  happy  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
formerly  a  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  because  he  understands 
these  problems.  Not  only  is  he  a  student 
of  them,  but  his  knowledge  of  them  is  all 
the  broader  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  an  operator  in  that  field. 
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Let  me  say  that,  over  the  weekend,  I 
was  in  Minnesota.  For  the  past  few 
days  the  wheat  combines  have  been  at 
work  on  the  farms  in  Minnesota ;  and  the 
elevators  are'  paying  $1.71  a  bushel  for 
the  wheat.  So  we  can  imagine  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  the  wheat  farmer  is 
faced,  when  the  wheat  is  piling  up,  and 
when  a  4  years’  supply  already  is  on 
hand,  and  when  $1.71  a  bushel  is  now 
being  offered  for  wheat.  If  it  were  not 
for  some  kind  of  support,  I  do  not  know 
where  the  price  of  wheat  would  be  today, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wheat  com¬ 
bines  are  in  operation  all  the  way  from 
the  panhandle  of  Texas  to  the  North¬ 
western  States. 

Today,  the  situation  is  far  different 
from  the  situation  in  the  old  days,  when 
the  threshing  machines  had  a  60-day  to 
90-day  run,  with  the  result  that  the 
whpat  would  trickle  in  from  the  South¬ 
west,  and  then  would  trickle  in  from  the 
Northwest. 

But,  today,  in  1  week  the  entire  wheat 
crop  from  Kansas  comes  in,  and  the 
entire  wheat  crop  from  "Oklahoma  comes 
in,  and  the  entire  wheat  crop  from  the 
Dakotas  comes  in. 

So  if  it  were  not  for  the  floors  in 
the  support  price,  I  do  not  know  where 
■we  would  be  so  far  as  the  wheat  mar¬ 
ket  is  concerned.  But  I  come  back  to 
the  question.  Wheat  was  selling  for 
$1.71  at  the  Minnesota  elevators  as  of 
last  Monday  morning.  We  need  to  do 
something  with  regard  to  wheat  before 
many  months  go  by,  because  we  cannot 
continue  to  pile  up  wheat  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  piling  it  up.  We  are 
trying  to  develop  a  market  for  wheat 
under  Public  Law  480,  but  we  cannot 
continue  to  fill  our  warehouses  as  we 
are  doing.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  cold,  hard,  intelligent  look  at  this 
question  before  many  months  go  by. 
Otherwise  the  farm  economy  will  be 
shattered  on  the  rocks. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to.  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  his  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  wheat  situation.  For  the 
past  4  year’s,  under  quotas,  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  dropped  from  1,450,000,000 
bushels  to  950  million  bushels.  This 
year  there  will  be  a  production  of  about 
1,400,000,000  bushels.  Quotas  are  break¬ 
ing  down.  Either  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  quotas  work  or  eliminate  them. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
pointed  out,  farmers  can  grow  and  sell 
up  to  15  acres  of  wheat  without  penalty. 
There  are  other  reasons  for  this  increase 
in  wheat  production:  There  are  new 
varieties  of  wheat  which  bring  higher 
yields:  we  have  improved  methods  of 
farming;  and  increased  use  of  fertilizer 
have  greatly  increased  wheat  produc¬ 
tion. 

I  think  the  main  reason  why  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  consider  wheat  at  the 
present  time  was  that  there  was  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  on  how  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  I  think  we  shall  need 
the  assistance  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  in  devising  a  better  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  next  year. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  want  to  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
hear  the  next  few  words  I  say,  that  per¬ 
haps  the  cotton  producers  can  take  a  les¬ 
son  from  the  wheat  producers.  As  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  recall, 
when  the  amendment  was  proposed  to 
allow  farmers  to  grow  wheat  on  15  acres, 
without  penalty,  and  statistics  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  show  that  it  would  not  cause 
any  great  trouble,  that  only  a  tiny  bit 
of  wheat  would  be  produced  under  the 
provision,  and  that  only  a  few  farmers 
would  be  permitted  a  few  acres,  I  had 
words  to  say  about  the  proposal.  I  said 
it  would  open  the  door.  The  bill  was 
passed.  The  provision  with  respect  to 
the  15  acres  was  enacted. 

Now  the  proposal  is  being  made  that 
there  be  a  similar  arrangement  with  re¬ 
spect  to  10  acres  planted  to  cotton.  It 
is  said  it  is  a  minimum,  that  only  a  few 
acres  of  cotton  are  involved,  only  300,000 
acres,  and  that  just  a  little  bit  of  addi¬ 
tional  cotton  will  be  produced.  Some¬ 
how,  ways  will  be  found  to  carve  up  cot¬ 
ton  fields,  and  pretty  soon  there  will  be 
a  whole  new  crop  of  farmers  who  will 
have  10  acres  of  cotton.  That  may  not 
be  a  serious  problem  where  production  is 
400  pounds  to  the  acre,  but  a  week  ago 
tonight  I  was  standing  in  a  field  of  the 
finest  cotton  I  had  ever  looked  at.  That 
particular  farm  last  year  had  21,000  acres 
of  cotton,  and  the  owner  marketed  75,- 
000  bales  of  it.  About  $15  million  was 
realized  from  that  farm. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  fanner  pro¬ 
duced,  on  21,000  acres,  75,000  bales  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  He  made  a  lot  of 
money. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yet  the  Senator 
would  deny  a  minimum  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  of  10  acres,  which  amounts  to  only 
a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  our  national 
allotment,  but  which  would  enable  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  small  farmers  to 
live. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  the  same  story 
which  was  told  with  respect  to  wheat. 
It  is  said  that  only  a  few  acres  will  take 
care  of  a  few  people.  Let  me  read  from 
this  publication.  I  am  sorry  I  have  to 
depend  on  what  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  carries  in  its  publi¬ 
cation.  I  have  not  had  time  in  the  last 
few  weeks  to  devote  myself  to  farm 

c>f  n  ti  cf  ipc 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question 
before  he  reads  from  the  article? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  a  very  distinguished 
record.  I  think  he  knows  I  hold  him  in 
the  very  highest  regard.  I  consider  him 
to  be  a  man  of  tremendous  ability.  I 
think  he  is  sincere.  I  think  he  is  con¬ 
scientious.  I  know  of  no  Member  of 
this  body  who  holds  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  in  higher  regard  than  I  do. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  op¬ 
posed  to  this  bill,  is  he  not? 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  I  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  I  am  opposed  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  would 
offer  amendments  or  motions  that  would 
kill  the  bill - - 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Well,  I  have  not - 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  me  finish  my 
question.  Because  the  Senator  is  sin¬ 
cerely  and  honestly  opposed  to  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  I  have 
not  offered  any  amendments.  I  have  not 
taken  any  part  in  the  offering  of  any 
amendments.  I  have  felt,  and  I  still  feel, 
that  a  better  job  could  be  done  with  an 
agricultural  bill  than  has  been  done  with 
this  one.  I  am  willing  to  concede  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  prepare 
such  a  bill.  I  say  the  innocent  little  pro¬ 
posals  which  are  made,  for  10  acres  here 
and  there,  may  lead  to  trouble. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  and  I  had  an  extended  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  about  the  15-acre  question  when 
it  came  up.  Neither  one  of  us  had  fig¬ 
ures  to  prove  it,  but  both  of  us  definitely 
felt  it  might  lead  to  difficulties.  What 
did  it  lead  to?  In  1957  the  15-acre 
exemption,  which  was  only  to  affect  a 
few  acres,  was  used  by  620,000  growers, 
including  230,000  who  did  not  have  an 
acre  of  wheat  in  their  allotment. 

I  say  that  runs  into  a  very,  very  sub¬ 
stantial  acreage,  and  a  very,  very  sub¬ 
stantial  production. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  a  4- 
year  supply  of  wheat  on  hand,  and  can¬ 
not  possibly  curb  it,  is  that  we  have  al¬ 
lowed  a  group  of  farmers  to  plant  to  15 
acres  whether  they  had  allotments  or  not. 
If  we  are  to  have  controls,  they  should  be 
real  controls;  we  cannot  have  loopholes. 
A  10 -acre  loophole  in  cotton  acreage  will 
in  time  lead  to  as  bad  a  situation  with 
reference  to  cotton  as  we  now  have  with 
reference  to  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  the  15  acre  minimum  for 
wheat  farmers  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  provision  in  the  farm  bill  cur¬ 
rently  before  the  Senate.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  bill  is  simply  provide 
that  all  cotton  farmers  who  planted  10 
acres  or  less  in  1958  shall  not  lose  any 
acreage  next  year.  In  other  words,  if  a 
cotton  farmer  had  10  acres  this  year,  he 
will  continue  to  get  10  acres.  If  he 
planted  7  acres  he  will  continue  to  get 
7;  he  will  not  get  10  acres.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  portion  of  the  bill  is  to 
permit  the  cotton  farmer  who  plants  10 
acres  on  down  to  as  little  as  iy2  acres, 
to  be  granted  the  right  to  plant  the  same 
acreage  next  year  and  the  year  after 
that,  as  he  planted  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  not  to 
hand  out  to  each  cotton  farmer  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10  acres,  in  the  same  manner  as 
every  wheat  farmer  was  provided  with 
a  minimum  of  15  acres,  but  to  allow 
cotton  farmers  who  are  now  planting 
on  10  acres  or  less,  the  right  to  plant 
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exactly  the  same  acreage  next  year. 
That  is  all  the  proposal  does.  There  is 
no  absolute  minimum  acreage  allow¬ 
ance  that  all  cotton  farmers  will  receive. 
Instead  every  cotton  farmer  in  the  Na¬ 
tion  who  planted  10  acres  or  less  of 
cotton  this  year  will  be  given  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  cotton  acreage  next 
year.  The  purpose  of  this  measure  is 
simply  to  make  sure  that  cotton  acreage 
cuts  are  not  put  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  can  least  afford  it — the  small 
family  cotton  farmer  who  tills  10  acres 
or  less. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator,  who  has  stated  the  situation 
correctly,  that  some  persons  have  scars 
in  their  systems  from  the  fights  they 
have  gone  through.  There  was  a  time 
when  farmers  who  were  planting  to¬ 
bacco  objected  to  the  reduction  they 
were  going  to  get  in  acreage.  A  mini¬ 
mum  was  provided  below  which  the 
farmer  could  not  be  reduced.  That 
minimum,  as  I  remember  it,  was  some¬ 
thing  like  four-tenths  of  an  acre.  It 
looked  fairly  innocent.  What  did  we 
do?  If  40,000  acres  of  tobacco  were 
taken  out  of  an  area  and  certain  farm¬ 
ers  could  not  have  their  acreage  cut,  the 
farmer  whose  acreage  was  cut  was  a 
large  producer,  and  his  acreage  was  very 
drastically  cut. 

Some  farmers  are  cultivating  1,000 
acres  of  cotton.  If  we  apply  a  minimum- 
acreage  provision,  and  then  reduce  a 
State’s  allotment  down  to  what  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  bring  the  State  into 
balance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  acre¬ 
age  from  all  the  large  producers,  from 
all  the  successful  farmers,  and  give  it 
to  the  small  farmers.  If  we  were  to¬ 
morrow  to  establish  a  cotton  acreage 
which  had  some  regard  for  what  the 
market  could  use,  there  would  be 
planted  about  8  million  acres  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  that  would  cut  the  acreage  in 
half.  Therefore,  the  total  for  every 
State  would  be  cut  in  half.  If  we  let 
every  farmer  have  10  acres,  if  he  had 
ever  planted  10  acres,  then  the  acreage 
of  the  large  farmers  would  be  reduced 
by  50  percent,  75  percent,  or  80  percent. 

That  situation  always  causes  people 
to  say,  “Look  at  this  program.  You  are 
taking  the  best  farmland  in  our  county 
out  of  production.  Jim  Jones  is  the  best 
cotton  producer  we  have.  You  are  giv¬ 
ing  this  small  farmer,  who  has  10  acres, 
the  full  amount,  but  you  are  cutting  Jim 
Jones  50  percent  or  75  percent.” 

I  will  say  that  is  not  provided  in  the 
bill  presently  under  consideration,  but 
I  have  seen  bills  which  did  so  provide. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  again  that  such  action  is  not 
included  in  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  a  cut  to 
16  million  acres,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
about  1  y2  million  acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  that  is  applied 
across  the  board,  together  with  a  10- 
acre  limitation,  there  will  be  some  very 
heavy  reductions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Then  later  we  will 
have  a  bill  to  consider,  as  we  always  do 
because  people  will  say,  “You  cannot  do 
that  this  yeai\  Next  year  you  can  do  it. 


yes,  but  you  cannot  do  it  this  year.”  So 
this  year  we  give  the  extra  acreage,  and 
then  some  more,  and  then  there  is  accu¬ 
mulated  a  tremendous  supply  of  cotton 
in  the  warehouses  once  more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sentor  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  point  out  to  Senators  present  that  the 
bill  under  consideration  has  no  provision 
that  would  work  as  the  Senator  has  in¬ 
dicated.  Instead,  each  cotton  farmer 
would  be  given  an  allotment  on  the  basis 
of  a  national  16  million-acre  allotment. 
However,  if  the  farmer  falls  into  the 
category  of  those  who  planted  less  than 
10  acres  this  year,  then  that  acreage 
necessary  to  bring  up  his  farm  to  the 
level  of  what  he  planted  this  year  would 
be  taken  from  an  additional  310,000 
acres,  which  is  provided  under  the  bill 
in  addition  to  the  national  16-million- 
acre  cotton  allotment.  This  310,000 
acres  to  take>care  of  the  small  farmer  is 
a  definite  total  which  is  specifically 
spelled  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  total  of  310,000 
acres  cannot  be  increased,  unless  there 
is  additional  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Unfortunately  we 
do  not  legislate  for  only  1  year.  If  there 
results  an  accumulation  of  cotton,  then 
somebody  will  say,  “Let  us  do  something 
about  that  next  year.”  Then  in  the  next 
year  we  would  lower  the  acreage  to  10 
million,  and  down  the  whole  thing  would 
come.  The  reduction  would  take  place 
as  I  have  said  it  would  take  place. 

There  is  a  final  example  I  should  like 
to  suggest  to  the  Senate.  In  one  Illinois 
county  in  the  1930’s  there  were  126  farm¬ 
ers  growing  wheat,  while  last  year  in  the 
same  county  there  were  1,200.  Those 
farmers  could  get  the  15-acre  minimum, 
and  produce  in  good  style. 

I  am  willing  to  grant  that  is  not  the 
situation  with  reference  to  the  bill  pres¬ 
ently  under  consideration,  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ator  makes  that  point. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  served  too 
long  with  the  able  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  to  try  to  say  that  this  bill  does  some¬ 
thing  it  does  not  do,  or  to  try  to  mislead 
anybody  as  to  the  contents  of  the  bill. 
I  merely  point  out  that  there  are  some 
bad  influences  which  could  come  into 
being.  I  recognize  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  but  I  recognize  that  many 
bad  things  can  happen  after  the  bill  has 
been  reported  by  the  committee. 

In  the  New  York  Times  on  Tuesday, 
July  22,  there  was  carried  a  story  under 
the  headline  “Big  World  Grain  Surplus 
Seen  as  Asians  Face  Rice  Shortage.” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information 
as  to  how  great  a  shortage  actually  exists 
in  certain  suplies  of  grain,  yet  we  are  now 
being  tied  up  by  situations  which  do  not 
let  us  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  and  keep  us  in  a  condition  which 
brings  criticism  of  the  farm  program, 
which  it  should  not  be  possible  to  level 
at  it. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
rice.  The  bill  under  consideration  would 
fix  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice 
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of  1.6  million  acres.  The  use  of  1.6  mil¬ 
lion  acres  for  rice  will  generally  produce 
about  49  million  hundredweight  of  rice. 
We  are  able  to  consume  about  27  million 
hundredweight  of  rice,  and  we  have  to 
export  the  rest.  In  normal  times  export 
of  the  rice  might  not  be  too  difficult. 
We  do  have  a  domestic  need,  as  I  say,  for 
a  little  more  than  half  of  what  we  can 
produce. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that,  according  tQ  figures  sup¬ 
plied  me,  domestic  consumption  is  ap¬ 
proximately  62  percent  of  production. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Perhaps  it  is  62  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  figures  show 
that  we  consujne  about  62  percent  of 
our  production. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  say  that  I 
have  figures  which  start  in  1910  and  go 
up  to  1957  and  1958.  I  notice  in  the 
years  1956  and  1957  we  had  about  1.6 
million  acres  or  1.7  million  acres  of  rice 
production,  and  there  was  a  production 
which  ran  49  million  hundredweight. 
With  1.6  million  acres  we  might  get 
something  like  43  million  hundredweight. 
We  use  27  million  hundredweight.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  62  percent,  but  there  still 
remains  38  percent  to  be  exported.  This 
is  a  time  when  people  around  Lhe  world 
do  not  have  too  much  money  with  which 
to  buy  things.  The  Government  will 
have  to  step  in  and  buy  a  great  deal  of 
the  rice  crop,  a  great  deal  of  the  cotton 
crop,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  wheat  crop. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  best  thing 
for  us  to  do. 

I  am  naturally  curious  as  to  what  is 
going  to  be  said  by  those  who  vote  for 
this  bill  and  who  have  been  voting  for  90 
percent  parity  supports.  I  have  heard  90 
percent  of  parity  talked  about  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  taken  a  look  at  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill.  Clause  (c)  on  page  4 
at  line  18  reads: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  di¬ 
rected,  during  the  period  beginning  August 
1,  1959,  and  ending  July  31,  1961,  to  offer  any 
upland  cotton  owned  by  it  lor  sale  for  unre¬ 
stricted  use  at  not  less  than  10  percent  above 
the  current  level  of  price  support  prescribed 
in  choice  (B). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  in  the  com¬ 
modity  business  very  long  to  know  that 
in  this  instance  the  same  law  applies 
which  applies  to  the  question  of  good  and 
bad  money.  Bad  money  always  drives 
out  good  money.  The  low-priced  cotton 
always  moves  into  the  market,  and  the 
high-priced  cotton  always  moves  into 
the  loan  category.  Therefore,  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  cotton,  if  there  is  an  81 -per¬ 
cent  provision  with  respect  to  the  supply, 
will  go  down  15  points,  or  down  to  66  per¬ 
cent,  and  the  farmers  will  get  perhaps  90 
percent  of  that.  By  1961  we  will  have  59 
percent  of  parity,  and  by  1962  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  cotton  will  be  about  54.6 
percent  of  parity.  Where  will  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  talking  about  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  be  then?  They  will  say, 
“We  talked  about  the  matter.  We  voted 
for  a  bill  which  brought  the  support 
down  to  54.6  percent  by  1962,  but  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter.” 

I  do  not  believe  this  -provision  will  af¬ 
fect  the  States  represented,  in  part,  by 
the  able  minority  leader,  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  and  by  the  Senators  who 
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live  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
it  will  not  affect  the  people  of  my  State, 
perhaps  as  much  as  others  will  be  af¬ 
fected.  I  believe,  however,  it  will  be  a 
severe  blow  to  certain  areas  in  the  Deep 
South,  where  the  production  cost  of  cot¬ 
ton  uniformly  has  been  far  above  what 
it  is  in  other  sections.  A 

I  recently  saw  hundreds  of  acres  of 
penalty  cotton.  The  producer  of  the 
penalty  cotton  was  saying,  “Yes;  I  only 
get  50  percent  on  the  cotton.  I  have  to 
pay  50-percent  penalty,  but  I  will  come 
out  on  the  deal  all  right.  I  am  not  going 
to  plow  up  one  acre  of  my  penalty  cot¬ 
ton.  I  am  going  to  leave  all  the  cotton 
-'in,  because  I  can  make  money.”  And  he 
can  make  money,  particularly  if  he  has 
a  program  of  skip-rowing,  which  we  see 
throughout  the  West. 

Our  people  can  live  with  the  program. 
We  would  like  to  have  a  history  for  the 
cotton,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
history  for  the  cotton,  especially  if  we 
have  to  take  a  penalty  ;  but  ~we  can  live 
with  the  program. 

I  hope  those  who  have  talked,  and 
talked  very  loudly  about  90  percent  of 
parity  will  recognize  that  they  are  not 
voting  for  90  percent  of  parity  when  they 
vote  for  the  bill  under  consideration. 

I  hope  the  provision  the  able  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  has  offered, 
with  reference  to  extra  long  staple  cot¬ 
ton,  will  be  agreed  to.  The  extra  long 
staple  cotton  had  a  move  down  from  90 
percent  to  75  percent,  and  when  that  cot¬ 
ton  did  not  get  its  share  of  the  market  at 
75  percent  the  growers  voluntarily  asked 
that  they  be  placed  under  a  60  percent 
provision.  I  think  the  growers  of  that 
cotton  ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
the  program,  because  their  production  of 
cotton  and  consumption  of  cotton  has 
been  going  up  rapidly.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  already  dis¬ 
cussed  this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  wish  to  confess  it  was  an  er¬ 
ror  to  put  this  provision  in  the  bill,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  only  recently  that  we  low¬ 
ered  the  support  price  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  at  levels  ranging  from  60 
to  75  percent  of  parity.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  restoring  a  price  between 
60  and  75  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee  say 
that.  I  stand  beside  another  friend  [Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina]  who  helped 
us  to  get  through  the  provision  for  60 
percent,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  knew 
that  that  figure  will  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  was  an  over¬ 
sight  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  very  fine.  I 
thank  the  able  chairman. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  this 
bill  is  an  extremely  bad  bill.  I  do  not 
wish  to  condemn  it  wholeheartedly.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  there  are  a  great 
many  things  to  be  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  farm  bill. 


I  am  sorry  the  floors  have  remained 
in  the  bill  at  the  level  at  which  they  are. 
I  have  found  myself  in  disagreement  at 
times  with  the  present  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  but  I  must  say  openly  and 
publicly  that  I  think  the  floors  he  sug¬ 
gested,  of  $3.63  for  rice,  28  cents  for 
cotton,  and  $1  for  corn  are  better  figures 
to  use  than  $4  for  rice,  30  cents  for  cot¬ 
ton,  and  a  figure  for  corn  of  $1.10.  Some 
day  we  must  make  these  commodities  a 
little  more  competitive  than  they  are. 
We  must  keep  these  programs  moving 
along.  I  believe  it  might  be  well  to  re¬ 
duce  the  floors.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
farm  bill  which  does  not  take  some  rec¬ 
ognition  of  wheat  in  its  present  situation 
is  a  complete  bill. 

I  know  the  problems  of  the  committee. 
However,  I  hope  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  in  the  short  time 
remaining  in  this  session,  will  make  an 
effort  to  do  something  about  the  wheat 
situation.  Personally,  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  a  test  to  determine  whether  the 
15-acre  provision  can  be  removed  from 
the  bill  without  too  much  danger.  I 
think  it  could.  A  great  many  farmers 
who  have  made  use  of  the  15-acre  pro¬ 
vision  could  very  well  not  have  planted 
that  wheat.  That  would  have  been  a 
great  help  to  the  wheat-producing  areas 
of  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  I  have  been  following  with  great 
interest  the  debate  with  reference  to 
wheat.  As  I  observe  the  estimated  car¬ 
ryover  on  July  1,  1959,  of  1,200  million 
bushels,  the  thought  occurs  to  me  that 
with  the  great  experience  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  who  is  present  in  the  Chamber, 
as  well  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  situation 
could  be  explained  to  me  in  such  a  way 
that  I  could  explain  it  to  the  wheat 
farmers  back  home  in  my  State. 

The  Colorado  wheat  growers  have  said 
to  me,  “Acreage-control  is  not  practical.” 
I  think  there  is  proof  of  it  today,  because 
of  the  900-million  bushel  carryover  we 
are  facing  today  with  the  1958  crop.  I 
am  referring  to  stable  businessmen, 
farmers  who  have  substantial  holdings. 
They  want  to  know  why  the  Congress 
does  not  adopt  bushel  control  or  unit 
control,  which  I  think  is  provided  for 
in  the  so-called  Talmadge  farm  bill. 

Year  after  year  we  face  the  question 
of  surpluses.  We  talk  about  acreage 
control.  Wheat  farmers  vote  each  year 
on  controls  as  they  did  last  month. 
They  want  marketing  quotas.  They 
want  price  support.  They  voted  in 
favor  of  quotas  this  year  by  84  percent. 
And  still  we  give  them  a  program  which 
does  not  meet  their  needs  nor  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation. 

Is  there  some  reason  why  we  cannot 
have  unit  or  bushel  control  on  wheat, 
or  pound  control  on  cotton  and  devise  a 
sensible  program?  I  note  the  presence 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  whose 
farm  bill  would  provide  for  such  sen¬ 


sible  and  workable  controls.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  is  also  present  and  I  invite 
his  recommendations. 

I  have’  also  talked  with  Members  of 
the  House  about  unit  control  as  against 
the  present  acreage  controls  which,  in 
effect,  offer  no  control. 

Would  such  a  unit  control  program  be 
administratively  feasible?  Is  there  some 
reason  why  the  Congress  cannot  devise 
a  comprehensive,  sound,  intelligent, 
workable  program,  as  the  Democrats 
pledged  in  their  convention  in  1956, 
when  they  said  they  were  going  to  offer 
the  people  of  the  country  an  agricul¬ 
tural  bill  of  rights.  Do  we  have  one 
before  us  this  evening,  upon  which  we 
are  to  vote  tomorrow?  Are  we  giving 
the  farmers  at  home  the  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  they  themselves  want?  Do  the 
Democrats  know  what  they  are  propos¬ 
ing  here  today?  Is  this  the  promised 
“agricultural  bill  of  rights”?  Is  there 
not  a  feasible  farm  program  which  can 
be  presented  to  the  country? 

I  do  not  address  my  remarks  entirely 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  but  he 
has  a  fine  background  of  experience,  and 
I  have  great  confidence  in  his  judgment. 
I  would  appreciate  his  comment  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  rather  have  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  or  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
answer  that  question. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  that  acreage  controls,  when  we 
have  prices  which  are  pretty  strong  in¬ 
centives,  have  never  worked,  so  far  as  I 
know.  I  doubt  if  they  ever  will  work. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  system 
of  trying  to  administer  cotton  acreage. 
I  was  about  to  say  something  about  the 
State  represented,  in  part,  by  the  able 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land]  .  In  the  State  of  California  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  skip-row  cotton.  The 
farmer  plants  4  rows  and  skips  4  rows, 
so  that  there  are  four  outside  rows. 

I  went  through  two  fields  which  were 
lying  side  by  side.  I  do  not  like  to  say 
this  about  anything  that  grows  in  the 
State  of  California,  but  there  is  a  won¬ 
derful  color  to  cotton  when  it  is  the 
finest  cotton  in  the  world.  I  have  never 
seen  such  color  in  cotton  in  my  life  as 
I  saw  in  the  cotton  in  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

This  particular  farmer  had  two  prac¬ 
tices.  In  one  field  he  was  growing  cot¬ 
ton  planted  solidly.  In  the  next  field 
he  was  skip-rowing  cotton.  He  picked 
3  bales  from  the  solid  growth,  and  4 
bales  from  the  skip-row  cotton. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  needs 
to  watch  that  practice  pretty  carefully. 
Not  every  farmer  can  afford  a  program 
of  skip-rowing,  but  it  makes  a  tremen¬ 
dous  difference  in  the  yield.  In  the 
State  of  Texas  there  is  in  operation  a 
different  program.  They  plant  2  rows 
and  skip  2  rows,  so  that  every  row  is 
an  outside  row.  That  makes  production 
several  times  what  it  would  be  in  the 
solidly  planted  fields.- 

As  soon  as  controls  are  put  into  effect, 
the  farmers  buy  extra  fertilizer  and 
adopt  improved  farming  practices.  The 
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Senator  from  California  well  knows 
that  his  State  has  moved  ahead  because 
the  farmers  have  spent  their  money  for 
fertilizer  and  good  farming  practices. 
The  result  is  enormous  yields  of  the 
finest  cotton  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  that  situation 
be  corrected  by  unit  control? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  could  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  bale  control  of  production, 
with  penalties. 

In  connection  with  one  field  in  Arizona 
last  year,  the  farmer  paid  a  $900,000 
penalty  for  planting  thousands  of  acres 
of  penalty  cotton.  Subsequently  he 
received  a  refund  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  because  the  cotton  did 
not  turn  out  as  well  as  he  thought  it 
would. 

It  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  is  bother¬ 
some  about  the  program.  If  we  had  bale 
control,  we  could  say  how  large  the  crop 
should  be,  and  anything  over  that 
amount  would  move  under  penalty.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  administer  such  con¬ 
trols  in  connection  with  a  crop  like 
wheat,  when  thousands  of  producers  are 
under  the  15-acre  provision  and  they  do 
not  have  to  account  for  any  of  their 
wheat.  But  if  a  farmer  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  or 
Texas,  in  a  large  farming  area,  over¬ 
plants  wheat,  he  must  plow  it  up.  He 
must  account  for  every  acre  he  has.  But 
there  are  areas  where  that  is  not  true, 
and  those  are  the  areas  where  wheat 
production  has  expanded  most  rapidly. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the  strictest 
controls  must  be  imposed  or  else  the  con¬ 
trols  must  be  on  an  entirely  different 
basis.  , 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  like  to 
answer  the  question  completely. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  wish  to  draw 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  into 
this  discussion,  except  for  the  Record. 
It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  wheat  is  not 
to  be  treated  at  all  in  the  bill  before  us, 
perhaps  because  of  the  heavy  carryover, 
perhaps  because  of  existing  law,  and  per¬ 
haps  because  of  existing  price  supports. 
This  is  not  my  field.  I  am  not  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  this  field.  However,  my  wheat 
farmers  at  home  tell  me,  “If  you  will 
give  us  bushel  control,  we  will'know  what 
our  price-supported  income  will  be,  and 
all  overproduction  of  grain  can  be 
placed  in  storage  as  insurance.  If  we 
are  hailed  out  or  blown  out  or  dried  out 
next  year,  we  shall  have  something  to 
go  on.”  Farmers  could  plant  whatever 
acreage  they  please  but  the  normal  sup¬ 
ply  needed  by  the  Nation  could  be  calcu¬ 
lated  in  bushels  and  controlled  at  that 
level  regardless  of  production  per  acre. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  far  more 
sensible  program,  if  it  is  administrative¬ 
ly  feasible.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  more 
sensible  program  to  place  before  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  country,  when  we  think  of 
the  enormous  sums  they  are  required  to 
pay  for  support  of  surplus  farm  com¬ 
modities. 

If  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
who  is  the  sponsor  of  the  particular 
measure  to  which  I  refer,  would  care  to 
respond  at  this  time,  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  hear  from  him. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  shall  comment 
for  a  moment  or  two.  First  let  me  say 
that  I  am  not  an  authority  on  wheat. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  However,  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  there 
are  several  of  the  Nation’s  outstanding 
authorities  on  the  subject.  I  refer  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MundtL  We  also  have  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  and  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  Mr.  ThyeL  They  can  an¬ 
swer  any  questions  with  reference  to 
wheat  far  better  than  I  can. 

However,  while  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
an  extensive  observation  on  the  subject, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  there  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  wheat-acreage  allotment  of  some 
50  million  acres  and  that  no  provision 
has  been  placed  in  the  omnibus  bill  with 
reference  to  wheat. 

Second,  with  reference  to  unit  meas¬ 
ures  of  control,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  in  his  observations. 
Certainly,  we  have  learned  that  with  an 
allotment  of  a  certain  number  of  acres 
of  cotton,  w,e  do  not  know  how  many 
bales  of  cotton  those  acres  will  produce. 
Certainly,  with  an  allotment  of  corn 
acres  we  do  not  know  how  many  bushels 
of  corn  will  be  produced.  It  will  depend 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  farmer,  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  he  uses,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  on  a  great  many  other 
factors. 

Therefore  I  believe  it  can  be  stated 
with  certainty  that  an  allotment  of  acres 
will  not  control  production  to  the  degree 
we  seek  to  control  it  in  the  various  bills. 
However,  we  have  used  the  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  control  heretofore,  rather  than 
a  unit  measurement. 

I  introduced  .a  bill  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  which  is  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
As  yet  no  hearings  have  been  held  on  it. 
I  have  not  requested  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  to  hold  hearings  on  it, 
because  I  know,  with  the  present  climate 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  attitude  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  there  is  no 
chance  whatever  of  having  the  bill 
passed  by  Congress  this  year. 

We  have  begun  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  some  ben¬ 
efit  at  some  future  date  in  writing  a 
farm  bill  which  will  give  the  farmers  the 
same  degree  of  protection  which  is  now 
enjoyed  by  people  who  work  under  the 
minimum-wage  law,  and  by  people  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  belong  to  labor 
unions. 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  many  times  during  the  debate  on 
the  farm  bill  that  the  farm  population 
now  amounts  to  about  12  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country;  yet  the 
people  who  till  the  soil  for  a  living  earn 
only  slightly  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  income.  It  can  be  readily  seen, 
therefore,  that  those  who  farm  for  a 
living  earn  about  25  percent  of  what  the 
nonfarmers  earn.  That  is  a  sad  situa¬ 
tion,  particularly  when  we  realize  that 
farmers  produce  all  the  food  we  eat  and 


produce  all  the  raw  fiber  that/  we  use  to 
make  clothing.  They  grow  the  timber 
that  we  use  to  build  our  homes  and 
churches  and  other  public  buildings. 

I  believe  that  ultimately  the  answer 
to  the  farm  problem  must  be  predicated 
upon  a  system  of  domestic  allotments, 
the  domestic  allotments  for  the  basic 
commodities  amounting  to  the  farmers’ 
individual  share  of  the  domestic  market. 
Upon  these  commodities  the  farmer 
ought  to  be  paid  100  percent  of  parity. 
After  he  receives  his  domestic  allotment 
he  should  be  permitted  to  produce  what¬ 
ever  he  sees  fit  to  produce.  This  would 
give  the  farmer  freedom  to  farm. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
this  country  is  a  blessing,  not  an  evil.  I 
suggest  that  we  let  those  commodities 
seek  their  level  in  price,  and  let  them 
be  exported,  and  let  us  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  for  export.  Every  time  we 
reduce  our  acreage  in  this  country,  it 
is  increased  overseas,  and  that  applies 
whether  it  be  cotton,  tobacco,  or  any 
other  commodity. 

Therefore  I  say  we  should  let  each 
farm  commodity  seek  its  own  level.  I 
would  have  the  Government,  by  com¬ 
pensatory  payments,  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  domestic  parity  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  individual  farmer  and  the 
base  level  of  the  crop. 

Such  a  program  has  been  criticized  as 
the  Brannan  plan.  It  is  not  the  Bran¬ 
non  plan.  All  it  does  is  to  provide  that 
the  farmer  who  produces  a  basic  com¬ 
modity  will  receive  the  same  fair  share 
of  the  national  income  that  is  received 
by  every  other  citizen  in  our  country. 

It  would  do  for  the  farmers  what  the 
minimum-wage  law  does  for  the  people 
who  work  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
would  do  for  the  farmer  what  the  power 
of  collective  bargaining  does  for  the 
people  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be¬ 
long  to  unions.  It  would  do  for  the 
farmer  what  tariff  protection  laws  do 
for  industry.  It  would  give  the  faFRier 
a  fair  share  of  the  national  income.  It 
would  recognize  the  fact  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  in  Brazil  or  India  or  Paki¬ 
stan,  and  that  we  are  not  going  to.  let 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  com¬ 
pete  with  the  farmers  of  Pakistan  or 
India  or  Brazil  for  a  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  very  illum¬ 
inating  explanation,  and  also  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
his  observations  on  the  subject. 

I  have  only  this  to  say.  Last  year  we 
had  a  farm  bill  before  us.  We  talked 
about,  how  that  bill  failed  to  live  up  to 
the  promises  made  in  the  platforms  of 
both  political  parties.  Now  here  we  are 
this  year  with  a  worse  farm  bill  than  last 
year.  Unless  we  adopt  a  progressive  and 
intelligent  farm  program,  we  will  come 
back  in  1960  with  some  new  political  pro¬ 
grams  but  no  real  practical  solution  of 
the  basic  farm  problems. 

This  is  what  we  said  in  1956:  There 
are  two  soft  spots  in  our  economy.  One 
has  to  do  with,  small  business  and  the 
other  has.  to  do  with  the  farm  program. 
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We  are  now  about  to  go  home  and  as 
yet  we  have  not  squarely  met  these  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Democrats  promised  an  agri¬ 
cultural  bill  of  rights,  and  we  have  this 
weak  bill  before  us  today.  Nor  are  there 
any  stimulating  farm  ideas  coming  from 
the  Republican  side  or  from  tfie  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  that,  although 
I  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  full  im¬ 
plications  of  all  he  has  said,  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  vigor  with  which  he 
presented  his  ideas.  At  least  he  under¬ 
stands  the  concept  of  unit  control.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son]  understands  the  concept  of  unit 
control.  He  did  not  deny  the  validity  of 
that  viewpoint.  The  view  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  certainly  mer¬ 
its  consideration  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  by  the  members  of  his  committee, 
as  well  as  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  We  must  move  forward  in 
this  field.  We  are  not  doing  that.  The 
House  has  rejected  a  good  farm  bill. 
It  was  because  the  city  people  are  get¬ 
ting  sick  and  tired  of  carrying  a  heavy 
tax  load  caused  by  the  great  food  sur¬ 
pluses  which  are  being  piled  up  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  negative  farm  policy. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr-. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  points 
out  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
had  the  floor  when  he  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  I  claim 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  raise  a  point  of 
order.  How  did  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  get  the  floor?  He  was  not  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yielded  it  to  him,  to  leave 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  raise  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  questioning  the 
transferring  of  the  floor - 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  no  desire  to 
take  the  floor  away  from  any.  Senator 
who  wishes  it  in  his  own  right.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  floor  from  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  pro¬ 
pounded  a  question  to  him,  and  I  as¬ 
sume  he  went  out  to  do  some  research  on 
it.  [Laughter.]  I  now  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  raise  the  point  of 
order  and  ask  for  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reluctantly  is  compelled  to  rule 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
under  the  rules,  for  a  question,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  does  not 
have  the  floor  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  I  do  not  have  the 
floor,  I  shall  have  to  yield  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
begin  by  apologizing  to  my  colleague 
from  Colorado.  If  the  situation  were 


not  what  it  is,  I  would  not  have  inter¬ 
rupted  in  this  matter. 

Interestingly,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr,  Anderson]  assured  me  an 
hour  and  a  half  ago  that  he  intended 
to  speak  for  only  5  minutes. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment;  and  I  have  been  under 
some  pressure  from  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  get  on  with 
the  business,  so  that  Senators  may  vote 
tonight,  and  that  voting  can  begin.  So 
on  that  basis  I  have  presumed,  rudely, 
to  claim  the  floor  in  order  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  may  return  to  its  orderly  business. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  and 
perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  repay  in  kind. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  at  the  desk  an  amendment,  which  is 
the  pending  question,  which,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion,  has  to  be  identified  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  2861.  It  is  designated  as 
“7-23-58-C.”  This  amendment  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  offered  to  the  wool  bill,  if 
that  bill  had  been  offered  as  a  separate 
bill.  Now  that  the  wool  bill  has  been 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  agricul¬ 
ture  bill,  the  designation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  of  course,  must  be  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

I  wish  to  make  two  modifications  in 
my  amendment.  On  page  2,  line  13,  the 
word  “6”  should  be  changed  to  “21.” 

On  line  22,  after  “(3)”,  insert  “of 
those  who  participate.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  restate  the  modi¬ 
fication  he  desires  to  make?  The  Chair 
is  in  some  doubt. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  first  modifica¬ 
tion  is  on  page  2,  line  13,  to  change  “6” 
to  “21.” 

The  second  modification  is  on  line  22, 
after  “(3)”,  to  insert  “of  those  who  par¬ 
ticipate,”  so  that  the  sentence  will  read : 

.  (3)  of  those  who  participate,  at  least  two- 

thirds— 

And  so  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  a  right  to  modify 
his  amendment.  The  Senator  may  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  stand  here  tonight 
in  an  interesting,  perhaps  an  unenviable, 
position.  Most  of  my  fellow  Senators 
from  the  western  wool-growing  States 
have  already  spoken  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  I  have  offered.  This 
fact  might  create  the  impression  that  I 
am  antagonistic  to  the  wool  bill.  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  far  from  that.  I  am 
very  desirous  of  having  the  wool  bill 
passed  at  this  session,  so  as  to  continue 
the  present  program  in  its  essential  and 
important  features. 

However,  one  problem  has  been  raised 
which  I  think  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  study  and  consideration 
of  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  the  wool  bill 
will  be  passed  either  as  an  amendment 


to  the  agricultural  bill  or  as  a  separate 
bill,  if  that  should  become  necessary. 

S.  2861,  the  original  wool  bill,  has  been 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  for  many  weeks. 
During  that  time,  a  question  has  arisen 
over  a  matter  of  principle  involving  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  708  of  the  present  law, 
which  would  be  continued  as  law  if  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  should  be  adopted  and 
finally  become  law. 

Under  section  708,  a  program  is  pro¬ 
vided  whereby  funds  can  be  obtained  to 
promote  the  greater  use  of  wool  and 
meat  from  sheep  and  goats.  Under  the 
present  law,  all  those  who  raise  sheep 
and  goats  are  privileged  to  vote  in  a 
referendum;  and  if  two-thirds  of  those 
who  vote  agree,  a  small  fraction  of  the 
growers’  benefits  will  be  withheld  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  an 
agreement,  and  expended  for  the  pro¬ 
motional  program. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  opposi¬ 
tion  among  the  wool  growers  to  the 
continuation  of  the  withholding  pro¬ 
gram.  My  question  arises  because  un¬ 
der  the  present  program  there  is  no 
provision  for  a  minimum  number  or  a 
percentage  of  the  growers  who  must  vote 
in  the  referendum  before  the  results  be¬ 
come  binding  on  the  industry.  As  things 
now  stand,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to 
put  this  program  into  operation  if  only 
3  growers  voted  and  2  of  them  voted  for 
the  program.  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
that  sounds  ridiculous,  but  it  is  theo¬ 
retically  possible. 

In  any  event,  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  the  growers  could  make 
the  decision  and  require  the  withholding 
of  funds  from  every  benefit  paid  to  every 
grower  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  referendum,  approximately 
23  percent  of  the  growers  voted,  and 
more  than  the  necessary  two-third  voted 
for  the  program.  So  approximately  be¬ 
tween  16  and  17  percent  of  the  sheep- 
growers  in  the  United  States  put  the 
program  into  operation,  and  effectively 
imposed  a  tax  on  the  other  83  or  84 
percent  of  the  growers.  I  realize  that 
the  percentage  was  higher  than  that  in 
terms  of  the  total  number  of  sheep;  but 
that  is  the  situation. 

What  bothers  me,  in  addition  to  that, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  experience  we  have 
had  with  other  programs  in  agriculture 
involving  referendums.  The  record  has 
been  that  when  a  referendum  was  new 
and  interesting,  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  growers  voted;  but  as  the  re¬ 
ferendum  became  a  matter  of  accepted 
experience,  the  number  has  tended  to 
diminish. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  between 
1954  and  1958 — 5  years — the  number  who 
voted  in  the  wheat  referendum  dropped 
from  5414  percent  of  the  growers  to 
26 ts  percent.  That  was  a  drop  of  more 
than  half  in  4  years. 

In  the  cotton  referendum,  in  1955,  27 
percent  of  the  growers  voted;  in  1958, 
only  18  percent  voted.  v 

But  the  cotton  picture  becomes  even 
more  interesting,  if  we  go  back  to  1938. 
The  number  of  growers  who  voted  in  the 
upland  cotton  referendum  in  1938  was 
1,527,000.  The  number  of  growers  who 
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voted  in  1958  was  229,000.  Five-sixths 
of  those  who  voted  the  first  time,  said 
“Oh,  what’s  the  use?  It  is  going  to  go 
through,  and  we  are  not  bothered.’’ 

If  the  wool  situation  follows  that  pat¬ 
tern,  we  can  expect  in  a  year  or  two  to 
find  10  percent  of  the  wool  growers  of  the 
United  States  imposing  this  tax  on  the 
other  90  percent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  is  the  tax 
used  for? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  turned  over  to 
an  organization  which  develops  a  pro¬ 
motion  program  for  the  greater  use  and 
sale  of  lamb  and  wool  and  wool  fabrics. 
I  am  sure  Senators  have  seen  advertise¬ 
ments  to  that  effect  in  the  national 
magazines  and  the  local  newspapers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Was  not  the 
wool  act  intended  to  protect  the  Ameri¬ 
can  wool  grower  from  foreign  imports? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  that  is 
correct 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  say  this 
as  speaking  against  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  but  I  think  it  will  be  of 
interest.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  cigarette 
lighter  carrying  the  inscription:  “Lamb’s 
my  meat.”  That  lighter  was  a  giveaway 
or  a  present  by  the  American  Wool 
Growers  Association.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  know  where  that  lighter  was 
made? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  be  interested 
to  know. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  was  made  in 
Japan. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Fortunately  for  the 
American  wool  grower,  so  far  as  I  know, 
sheep  are  not  grown  commercially  in 
Japan.  At  least,  we  are  not  importing 
wool  from  Japan.  We  are  importing 
much  cotton.  Maybe  the  Japanese  will 
follow  that  lighter  up.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  face  this  question  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  basic  policy. 

Tli ere  are  now  before  Congress  pro¬ 
posals  from  other  segments  of  agricul¬ 
ture  which  suggest  the  use  of  similar 
withholding  programs,  based  on  the 
same  device  of  conducting  a  referendum 
within  the  industry.  Following  in  the 
pattern  set  up  in  existing  law  applicable 
to  the  wool  industry,  these  new  proposals 
also  suggest  no  minimum  limit  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  votes  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  bind  the  whole  industry. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  essential  that  we 
now  consider  the  problem  specifically, 
and  begin  to  establish  a  policy  pattern 
for  every  industry  which  wishes  to  use 
this  device. 

Obviously,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  Already  this  evening  the 
Senate  has  heard  my  colleague  and  very 
fine  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Watkins],  as  well  as  other 
Senators  from  the  West,  attack  the  pro¬ 
posal  I  am  making,  and  indicate  that 
they  do  not  support  it. 

There  are  those  who  are  opposed  to 
any  requirement  that  a  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  those  eligible  to  vote  must  vote 
if  the  referendum  is  to  be  valid.  They 
aigue  that  everyone  who  really  is  in¬ 
terested  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote. 


and  that  the  program  should  not  be 
jeopardized  because  of  indifference.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  to  accept  this  idea  is  to  permit 
taxation  without  representation,  so  to 
speak — in  other  words,  the  establishment 
of  a  rule  by  which  a  small  minority  could 
impose  a  checkoff  on  a  whole  industry. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  to  be  a  sound  principle;  and  for 
many  weeks  I  have  been  urging  my 
friends  who  take  opposing  views  to  try 
to  find  a  common  ground,  so  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  not  be  involved  in  our  con¬ 
sideration  of_the  bill  here  in  the  Senate. 
Unfortunately,  that  has  not  happened. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Utah  be  willing  to  have  applied  to  wool 
the  same  principle  that  is  applied  in  the 
case  of  milk  marketing  orders,  meat  mar¬ 
keting  orders,  wheat  quotas,  tobacco 
quotas,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  consider  adopting 
that  principle  as  a  basic  one. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  knows,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  not  directly  involved  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  agricultural  program  in  the 
Senate,  and  thus  he  is  not  able  to  pass 
judgment  on  that  particular  question. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  In  Utah,  there  are  many 
woolgrowers  who  have  large  herds, 
whereas  in  North  Dakota  the  average 
herd  of  sheep  is  quite  small. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  when 
the  total  number  of  farmers  who  produce 
wheat  is  considered,  it  includes  farmers 
who  produce  wheat  on  only  10  acres  or 
15  acres,  apd  who  therefore  have  no  vote 
in  the  referendums.  They  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote,  even  if  they  wish  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  However,  the  head¬ 
ing  on  the  publication  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  “Estimated  Total 
Number  of  Those  Eligible  To  Vote.” 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  number  has 
dropped  from  54 y2  percent  of  those  eli¬ 
gible  to  vote  to  26.3  percent  of  those  eli¬ 
gible  to  vote. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Bennett]  might  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
a  rather  dangerous  precedent;  I  refer  to 
the  proposal  that,  in  order  for  an  elec¬ 
tion  to  be  valid,  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  eligible  voters  must  vote.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  that  principle  were  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  its  applicatiton,  it  might  re¬ 
sult  in  endangering  the  election  of  Sen¬ 
ators. 

U  am  sure  that  a  principle  such  as  the 
one  now  suggested  by  my  colleague  for 
application  in  this  case  would  not  be 
properly  applied  to  presidential  elec¬ 
tions,  congressional  elections,  elections 
of  school-board  members,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  today  there  is 
such  a  rule  in  the  Senate;  theoretically, 
unless  49  Senators  are  present,  no  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  is  valid. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  But  I  am  referring  to 
the  election  of  Senators.  No  such  rule 
applies  to  the  election  of  Senators  from 
Utah  or  from  South  Dakota,  for  in¬ 
stance.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  rule 
that,  in  order  to  have  a  valid  senatorial 
election,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  eli¬ 
gible  voters  must  vote. 

So  I  do  not  believe  we  should  impose 
such  a  rule  on  the  wool  industry,  when 
we  would  be  unwilling  to  impose  a  simi¬ 
lar  rule  upon  ourselves. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  unduly  alarmed. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  most 
successful  and  the  most  widely  used 
marketing  orders  today  are  the  milk¬ 
marketing  orders;  and  in  order  to  have 
a  valid  milk-marketing  order,  66%  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  producers  are 
required  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  order. 

So  what  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  proposes — and  I  do  not  say  this 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  his  amend¬ 
ment — is  far,  far  less  than  what  is  re¬ 
quired  today  of  the  dairy  producers. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  case  of  milk¬ 
marketing  orders,  the  requirement  is  that 
66%  percent  of  the  total  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  vote.  I  believe  that  is  true,  al¬ 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  true  in 
all  areas.  But  I  know  it  is  true  in  the 
marketing  areas  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  statement  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  made. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  try  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
without  at  the  same  time  giving  an 
equally  good  argument  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  may  point  out  that 
in  the  past  few  years  this  body  decided 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  would  be  required  to  vote,  in  order 
to  have  democratic  processes  applied  in 
connection  with  the  functioning  of  the 
unions  of  the  country. 

So,  actually,  what  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  proposing  is  less  stringent  than 
that  proposal. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  further  to  me? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  it  would  be  man¬ 
ifestly  unfair  to  impose  on  the  wool  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  sheep  industry  such  a 
new  rule — namely,  that  in  order  for  a 
referendum  to  be  valid,  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  eligible  voters  would  have 
to  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  connection 
it  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  equity 
to  evaluate  the  votes  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  flock  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  voter — just  as,  in  effect,  a  simi¬ 
lar  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  voting  by 
stock  owners. 

^However,  in  the  case  of  the  present 
proposal,  there  would  be  an  additional 
restriction,  namely,  that  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  the  persons  who  have  sheep,  and 
who  are  eligible  to  vote,  must  vote  if 
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the  referendum  is  to  be  valid.  I  think 
such  a  restriction  would  vitiate  the  act. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  obvi¬ 
ously  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  oppose  the  amendment  is  the  sit¬ 
uation  which  exists  in  my  own  State. 
In  North  Dakota,  sheep  raising  is  a  side¬ 
line;  there  are  not  more  than  one  dozen 
large  operators  in  the  entire  State.  In 
fact,  the  average  number  of  sheep  in 
all  the  flocks  on  all  the  farms  of  the 
Nation  is  only  seven. 

So  when  sheep  raising  is  only  a  side¬ 
line,  those  who  raise  sheep  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  taking  the  time  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  vote;  voting  in  connection  with 
such  matters  does  not  mean  that  much 
to  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  dairy  farmers,  inas¬ 
much  as  most  dairy  farms  are  more  or 
less  of  average  size,  it  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  impose  such  a  requirement. 

But  in  this  case,  I  believe  such  an 
amendment  would  destroy  this  part  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  little  discussion  about  arithmetic  with 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  According  to  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  I  can  obtain,  there  are  between 
315,000  and  320,000  woolgrowers  or  sheep 
owners  in  the  Nation.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  it 
has  been  stated,  this  evening,  that  the 
sheep  population  is  30  million.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  know  what 
the  correct  figure  is? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  According  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  have,  there  are  approximately 
300,000  producers  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 
How  many  sheep  are  there? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Approximately  30  mil¬ 
lion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  there  are  30  mil¬ 
lion  sheep  and  300,000  sheep  owners  in 
the  United  States,  the  average  flock  in 
the  United  States  is  100  sheep;  it  is  not  7. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  suggest  that  the  time 
of  year  makes  a  great  difference  as  to 
the  number  of  sheep.  Lambs  come  into 
the  picture  from  the  end  of  February  to 
June,  which  means  that  at  that  time  of 
year  there  will  be  at  least  one-third 
more  sheep  than  there  were  at  the  end, 
of  January. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But,  of  course,  that 
number  does  not  represent  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  7  and  100. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation.  Is  there  in  the  statutes  any¬ 
where  a  program  providing  for  the 
advertising  of  a  specific  farm  product 
the  financing  of  which  is  done  through 
a  law  such  as  is  suggested  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  A  sheep  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  in  effect  for  2  years.  An 
advertising  program  is  in  operation.  It 
is  a  fact.  This  bill  would  continue  it. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  are  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  program  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  voting  formula? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Two-thirds  of  those 
who  vote  must  vote  for  the  program. 
There  is  no  minimum  as  to  the  number 
who  must  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  that  is  the  present  law?/ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  when  two- 
thirds  vote - 

^  Mr.  BENNETT.  No;  when  two-thirds 
of  those  who  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  deduction 
becomes  allowable? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  becomes  manda¬ 
tory  as  to  everybody  who  receives  a  bene¬ 
fit  under  the  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  a  similar  program 
existent  as  to  any  other  farm  product? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Not  that  I  know  of; 
no  program  which  involves  the  deduction 
of  money  . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  final  question: 
What  does  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  provide  with  regard  to 
the  existing  law? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  proposes  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  law  should  be  continued  for  4 
years,  practically  without  change.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  suggests  this  change. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  whom 
does  the  Senator  from  Utah  desire  to 
yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
conclude  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  would  require  that  one- 
third  of  the  growers  must  participate 
before  the  election  referendum  can  be¬ 
come  valid.  If  less  than  one-third  par¬ 
ticipate,  then  there  has  been  no  decision. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Who  would  conduct  the 
election? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  THYE.  Has  not  our  philosophy 
been  to  have  less  regimentation  and  red 
tape,  and  would  this  not  be  adding  to 
regimentation  and  red  tape? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  does  not  change 
the  law  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  THYE.  Those  who  desired  to  be 
regimented  and  to  cast  a  vote  could  cast 
a  vote;  but  those  who  did  not  care  to 
vote  were  not  compelled  to  vote. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  They  were  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  vote,  but  the  money  was  taken 
fi-orn  them. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  correct,  and  the 
producer  has  not  complained  about  it; 
but  in  this  instance  the  Senator  is  pro¬ 
posing  to  make  it  mandatory  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  vote. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  THYE.  Therein  lie  regimentation 
and  mandatory  provisions. 
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Mi*.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
regimentation  to  ask  that  one-third  of 
those  eligible  must  vote  before  they 
bind  the  other  two-thirds.  Again,  that 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  me 
and  my  friend. 

May  I  continue  with  my  statement, 
Mr.  President? 

In  applying  this  principle  to  the  wool 
bill,  there  were  those  who  felt  strongly 
that  the  minimum  should  be  set  at  40 
percent  of  the  wool  growers  who  should 
be  required  to  participate.  I  personally 
feel  this  percentage  is  too  high,  con¬ 
sidering  that  there  has  been  no  limita¬ 
tion  during  the  life  of  the  present  wool 
bill.  I  think  the  principle  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  if  a  smaller  minimum  participa¬ 
tion  is  required. 

I  have  selected  the  figure  of  33  V3  per¬ 
cent  because  my  conversations  with  both 
sides  of  this  argument  indicate  that  this 
seems  to  be  the  lowest  figure  that  can 
be  sustained  without  developing  opposi¬ 
tion  which  might  be  sufficient  to  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  whole  bill.  I  agree  that  33  V3 
percent  still  represents  a  minority,  but 
if  it  will  serve  to  establish  the  principle, 
it  can  be  adjusted  up  or  down  later, 
after  we  have  had  experience  with  it. 
At  the  same  time,  I  realize  that  this  re¬ 
quirement  sets  a  very  difficult  task  for 
the  wool  growers  who  favor  this  promo¬ 
tion  program,  and  for  the  organizations 
that  represent  them. 

In  1954,  the  latest  date  for  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  figures, 
there  were  approximately  315,000  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wool  who  would  be  eligible  to 
vote.  Eighty  percent  of  these  have  small 
farm  flocks,  from  50  head  down  to  5. 

Under  this  amendment,  and  if  the 
number  of  producer’s  has  not  grown  ma¬ 
terially,  about  105,000  growers  would 
have  to  participate  to  validate  the  ref¬ 
erendum,  and  70,000  would  have  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  program  to  put  it  into  effect. 
In  the  last  referendum  some  67,000 
voted.  In  effect,  the  number  of  voters 
would  have  to  be  increased  by  38,000,  or 
a  little  more  than  50  percent.  I  agree 
that  this  would  be  difficult,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  impossible  to  attain.  In  the 
past  there  was  no  need  to  work  for  total 
vote,  and  therefore  no  point  in  following 
through  to  get  out  a  big  vote.  If  the 
total  vote  becomes  as  important  as  a  big' 
affirmative  vote,  and  I  believe  the  two 
can  be  attained  together,  I  believe  this 
program  can  be  sustained.  Before, 
people  could  be  indifferent  without  risk. 
The  very  knowledge  that  a  minimum 
exists,  and  that  to  abstain  is  in  fact  to 
vote  against  the  program,  should  en¬ 
courage  participation.  Then,  too,  there 
has  been  a  specific  program  in  operation 
whose  benefits  can  be  pointed  out  and 
the  whole  continuation  can  be  justified. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  I  know 
our  woolgrowers  need  this  bill.  I  know, 
too,  that  without  some  such  amendment 
as  mine,  there  might  be  enough  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill  as  to  put  its  passage  in 
jeopardy.  Therefore,  I  earnestly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  then  support  the  Young  pro¬ 
posal  to  include  the  wool  bill  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  bill  before  us.  By  doing  this,  I 
think  we  shall  not  only  make  extension 
of  the  Wool  Act  easier  and  safer,  but 
we  shall  set  this  principle  of  minimum 
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participation  up  as  a  Senate  policy  for 
similar  programs  that  may  be  considered 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  will  the  pro¬ 
ducers  be  if  and  when  the  time  comes 
when,  with  respect  to  each  farm  prod¬ 
uct,  there  will  be  a  similar  situation  pre¬ 
vailing  as  that  which  now  prevails  in 
the  case  of  the  woolgrowers?  By  that 
I  mean  when  the  producers  of  pork, 
lamb,  beef,  and  other  farm  products 
find  themselves,  by  legislative  fiat,  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
money  into  the  fund  for  advertising 
purposes.  My  answer  to  the  question,  if 
I  may  answer  my  own  question,  is  that 
they  will  be  in  the  identical  position 
they  would  be  in  if  no  law  had  ever  been 
passed  requiring  compulsory  contribu¬ 
tions  for  advertising  purposes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  judging  by  the 
record  in  the  referenda  with  respect  to 
other  crops,  it  might  well  be  that  after 
a  few  years  a  small  group  in  each  area 
would  control  the  situation  $nd  the  rest 
of  the  growers  would  have  given  up  and 
assumed  they  had  no  say  or  no  need  to 
have  a  say.  I  believe  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter.. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  make  it 
plain  that  my  reference  to  milk  market¬ 
ing  orders  a  few  minutes  ago  did  not 
imply  that  a  milk  marketing  order  under 
Federal  law  permits  any  checkoff  or  de¬ 
duction  of  funds  for  promotion  pur¬ 
poses.  There  are  several  million  dollars 
a  year  spent  in  promoting  the  use  of 
milk  and  its  products,  but  the  funds  for 
that  purpose  are  all  provided  by  volun¬ 
tary  checkoff  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  or  in  some  cases  under  State  law 
where  the  checkoff  is  authorized  for  the 
promotion  of  dairy  products  within  the 
State.  There  is  no  Federal-  law  per¬ 
mitting  a  checkoff  system  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers  for  promotional  purposes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  Ohio  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law 
dealing  with  one  of  the  fruits,  though  I 
do  not  recall  now  which  fruit.  I  took  the 
position  that  such  action  would  place 
upon  many  unwilling  growers  a  burden 
which  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
them  by  law,  and  that,  if  they  wanted 
such  a  program,  they  ought  to  subscribe 
to  it  voluntarily  and  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds.  I  was  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  would  be  opposed  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  if  it  were  now  initially  before  the 
Senate.  r 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  program  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  2  years  ago.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
it  can  be  stiffened. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  discussion  further.  I  hope 
a  vote  can  be  taken  soon. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise,  as  we  near  a  vote,  to  speak  very 
briefly  in  favor  of  the  Young  amendment, 
which  contains  the  provisions  of  the 
Wool  Act,  and  to  oppose  the  proposal 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
to  modify  the  Young  amendment. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  my  State,  we  enacted  laws  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  funds  from  the 
milk  producers,  dairy  producers,  and 
growers  of  wheat  to  advertise  and  pro¬ 
mote  those  products.-  This  program  was 
set  up  by  law.  The  program  has  been 
successful  in  my  State.  I  doubt  if  very 
many  dairy  producers  or  wheat  growers 
would  like  to  see  those  laws  repealed  in 
Oregon.  They  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful  laws. 

I  learned  only  a  few  moments  ago 
from  the  very  able  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  that  somewhat  similar 
legislation  with  respect  to  wheat  was 
enacted  in  his  State  of  Kansas.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  operation  of  the  law  is  success¬ 
ful  in  that  State. 

I  support  the  Young  amendment  with¬ 
out  the  modifying  features  proposed  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  great  interest 
among  the  woolgrowers  of  Oregon  in  the 
action  the  Senate  takes  relative  to  S. 
2861,  the  important  features  of  which 
are  embodied  in  the  Young  amendment. 
I  have  had  several  communications  ex¬ 
pressing  that  interest,  with  all  of  them 
urging  action  on  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  Committee.  As  cosponsor  of  this 
measure,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
wires  and  letters  from  Oregonians,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Governor  of  Oregon,  the 
Honorable  Robert  D.  Holmes,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Salem,  Oreg.,  July  22;  1958. 
Senator  Neubep.ger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Oregon  sheepmen  deeply  concerned  over 
lack  of  Senate  action  to  date  on  Senate  2861 
tp  extend  the  National  Wool  Act  which  un¬ 
derstand  has  been  on  Senate  Calendar  past 
couple  months.  To  plan  their  operations  for 
1959  including  number  of  ewes  held  for 
breeding  sheepmen  must  know  promptly 
what  conditions  they  will  face  during  com¬ 
ing  season.  Your  best  effort  toward  calling 
this  important  bill  up  for  Senate  action 
without  further  delay  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Robert  D.  Holmes, 
Governor  of  Oregon. 

Portland,  Oreg. 

The  Honorable  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senator,  Senate  Office  Building , 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

On  behalf  of  the  sheepmen  of  Oregon,  I 
seek  your  assistance  to  get  S.  2861  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  This  bill  extends  to  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act,  and  it  is  vitally  important 
to  the  sheep  industry  that  the  National  Wool 
Act  receive  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

C.  B.  Stephenson, 
President,  First.  National 
Bank  of  Portland. 


July  2J> 

Maupin,  Oreg.,  April  28,  1958. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Woolgrowers  of  this  area  strongly  urge  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  S.  2861  to  extend 
Wool  Act  as  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
reported;  also  urge  you  oppose  any  amend¬ 
ments  which  might  prevent  accomplishing 
purposes  of  this  act. 

George  Ward. 

Wasco  County. 

Fossil,  Oreg.,  April  28,  1958. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Request  you  seek  quick  consideration  of 
S.  2861  to  extend  wool  act  as  approved  by 
SenateXommittee.  We  oppose  any  injurious 
amendments  to  promotion  and  self  felt  pro¬ 
gram.  Urge  that  you  oppose  such  amend¬ 
ments  on  Senate  floor. 

J.  P.  Steiwer, 

Secretary,  Oregon  Wool  Growers. 

Corvallis,  Oreg. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Our  members  would  appreciate  your  help 
in  seeking  early  action  on  S.  2861  relative  to 
extension  of  wool  act  reported  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  of  Senate.  We  further  re¬ 
quest  you  use  your  influence  in  opposition 
to  any  amendments  injurious  to  the  intent 
of  the  act. 

American  Romney  Breeders 
Association, 

H.  A.  Lindgren,  Secretary. 

Lakeview,  Oreg.,  June  23, 1958. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urgent  get  action  renew  wool  act.  Re¬ 
quest  your  help. 

Freemont  Sheepmans  Association. 

Redmond,  Oreg.,  July  22,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  Agriculture  Committees  of  both 
Houses  have  favorably  acted  on  the  Wool 
bill  but  it  has  not  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  action.  We  would  like  to  urge 
your  support  on  this  matter  since  you  real¬ 
ize  the  important  of  the  Wool  Act  to  the 
sheep  industry  and  the  welfare  of  our  com¬ 
munity.  The  sheep  industry  can  not  survive 
in  the  fact  of  foreign  competition  without 
sufficient  tariffs  and  without  any  support 
program. 

Central  Oregon  Production 
Credit  Association,  Red¬ 
mond,  Oreg., 

By  W.  C.  Hays,  Secretary -Treasurer. 


The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  July  22,  1958. 
Hon.  Richard  Neuberger. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Would  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give  to 
get  bill,  S.  2861,  Wool  Act  on  Senate  floor 
for  favorable  consideration. 

J.  Mertin  Stein, 

Secretary -Treasurer,  Mid-Columbia 
Production  Credit  Association. 

Roseburg,  Oreg.,  July  21, 1958. 
Richard  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C .: 

Douglas  County  Livestock  Association  re¬ 
quests  your  support  toward  renewing  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act.  We  feel  it  essential  to  our 
sheep  industry.  Your  assistance  urgently 
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needed  to  get  this  legislation  through,  before 
present  act  expires. 

Darley  Ware,  President. 

Redmond,  Oreg.,  July  21,  1958. 
Senator  Richard  L.  Netjberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D  .C.: 

Please  use  best  efforts  to  pass  the  Wool 
Act. 

Henry  E.  Rooper. 

Antelope,  Oreg. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  July  23, 1958. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

May  we  call  your  attention  to  renewal  of 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  now  favorably  acted  on  by 
Agricultural  Committees  of  both  House  and 
Senate,  but  has  not  been  permitted  to  come 
to  floor  for  action.  Renewal  of  this  act  be¬ 
fore  adjournment  of  present  session  is  vital 
to  survival  of  western  sheepmen  and  to 
woolen  industry  of  this  country.  It  is  our 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  enactment 
of  bill  your  active  support. 

Pendleton  Woolen  Mills, 

C.  M.  Bishop,  President. 


Echo,  Oreg.,  July  22, 1958. 
Senator  Richard  Netjberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  Agricultural  Committee  of  both 
Houses  have  favorably  acted  on  the  Wool 
bill  to  extend  National  Wool  Act  beyond  1958 
marketing  year.  However,  up  to  now,  has 
not  been  permitted  to  come  to  the  floor  of 
either  House.  It  would  be  bad  for  Oregon 
sheepmen  to  lose  this  support  along  with 
past  reductions  in  tariff  which  the  Wool  Act 
is  to  reimburse  growers.  For  I  do  not  agree 
wittx.  the  stand  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Federation,  feel  they  should  be  ignored  in 
this  matter. 

Gaylord  Madison, 
President  of  Umatilla  Wool  Growers. 


Curry  County  Livestock 

Association, 

Gold  Beach,  Oreg.,  July  21,  1958. 
Oregon  Delegation  in  Congress :  Wayne 
Morse,  Richard  Neuberger,  Walter 
Norblad,  Mrs.  Edith  Green,  Al 
Hllman,  Charles  Porter  : 

The  sheep  industry  and  wool  income  is  of 
vital  importance  in  Oregon.  While  we  are 
generally  opposed  to  subsidies  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  wool  incentive  payment  is 
most  economically  sound  and  of  most  vital 
i  importance  to  our  total  economy  and  pre¬ 
paredness. 

Our  sheep  population  in  the  United  States 
is  approximately  half  the  number  on  farms 
during  the  early  OPA  uneconomic  regula¬ 
tions  period  when  Wayne  Morse  made  his 
daily  speech  opposing  restrictions  on  lamb 
,  marketings  At  that  time  he  predicted  it 
would  put  our  sheep  men  out  of  business, 
and  it  did,  many  of  them.  During  World 
War  II  southern  hemisphere  wool  was  stock¬ 
piled  again,  making  the  woolgrower  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  controlled  economy  disadvantages. 
The  sheep  industry  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  good  land  use  and  should  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

Now  we  are  threatened  with  political 
negligence.  The  Agricultural  Committees  of 
both  Houses  have  favorably  acted  on  the 
wool  bill  but  it  has  not  been  permitted  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  either  House  for  ac¬ 
tion.  There  is  now  a  grave  danger  that 
Congress  will  not  act  at  *  this  session  and 
there  may  be  less  than  3  weeks  left  before 
they  adjourn. 

We  urgently  request  that  the  Oregon 
delegation  use  their  combined  influence  and 


united  action  to  get  the  wool  Incentive  bill 
on  the  floor  before  Congress  adjourns  this 
session.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  R.  Knox, 
President,  Curry  County  Livestock 
Association. 

Western  Oregon 
Livestock  Association, 
McMinnville,  Oreg.,  April  28,  1958. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C .: 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
that  you  seek  early  consideration  and  action 
on  S.  2861,  to  extend  the  Wool  Act  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Since  wool  is  classed  as  a  strategic  com-, 
modity  and  production  below  a  safe  level 
in  the  United  States,  I  surely  oppose  any 
tieup  with  any  other  commodity. 

Checked  on  prices  here  in  Yamhill  County, 
Oreg.,  today;  36  cents  per  pound  long  grades, 
31  cents  per  pound  lamb  wool  and  short 
Wool.  Last  year  as  of  April  28  was  64  cents 
per  pound.  t 

The  sheepman,  both  large  and  small,  needs 
this  act  extended  and  intact. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  A.  Shumway, 
President,  Western  Oregon  Live¬ 
stock  Association. 


Pacific  Wool  Growers, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  July  10,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Richard  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  write  you  this  letter  previous  to 
the  time  that  the  debate  in  the  Senate  came 
up  on  the  farm  bill.  However,  I  expect  that 
progress  has  not  gone  so  far  -but  what  we 
may  present  our  views,  which  might  be 
helpful  to  you. 

Naturally,  we  hope  that  you  will  support 
vigorously,  the  extension  of  the  Wool  Act, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  vital  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  domestic  sheep  industry. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  you  have  on 
hand  a  separate  wool  bill,  S.  2861,  which  is 
still  on  the  calendar  and  might  be  brought 
up  separately  if  the  Wool  Act  is  not  extended 
as  a  part  of  the  farm  bill,  should  it  pass. 
Of  course,  if  the  farm  bill  should  be  de¬ 
feated,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
the  Wool  Act  passed  separately.  This  is  the 
considered  opinion  of  the  entire  industry, 
both  manufacturers  and  producers. 

Your  cooperation  and  support  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  end  sought,  will  be  sincerely 
appreciated.  We  also  hope  that  you  will 
oppose  any  amendment  intended  to  cripple 
the  operation  of  the  Wool  Act,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  such  a  move  might  be  in  the  offing. 

Mr.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  who  is  secretary  of 
the  National  Wool  .Growers  Association,  is  in 
Washington,  staying  at  the  Hotel  Conti¬ 
nental.  His  telephone  number  is  National 
8-1672.  If  there  is  any  information  you  re¬ 
quire  concerning  the  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  domestic  woolgrowers,  he 
will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  it  to  you. 

Cordially, 

R.  A.  Ward, 
General  Manager. 


Eugene,  Oreg.,  July  17, 1958. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  Oregon  Wool  Growers  Auxiliary  asks 
you  to  please  not  allow  any  amendments  to 
be  added  to  section  708  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  Renewal. 

Mrs.  Marion  G.  Krebs, 
President,  Oregon  Wool  Growers 
Auxiliary. 
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Arlington,  Oreg.,  July  20, 1958. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urgently  request  you  make  every  effort 
to  have  the  wool  bill  brought  out  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  action  before  Congress  adjourns. 
The  fate  of  the  sheep  industry  is  at  stake. 
Further  liquidation  can  be  stopped  only  by 
extension  of  this  act. 

George  Shane  &  Son. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  July  19, 1958. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  understand  that  the  Agricultural  Om¬ 
nibus  bill  containing  the  wool  incentive  pro¬ 
gram  was  defeated.  This  is  a  serious  blow 
to  the  sheepmen  of  Oregon  and  urgently 
request  your  assistance  in  introducing  and 
supporting  new  legislation  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  program  for  another  4 
years.  As  we  are  financing  a  large  portion 
of  sheepmen  in  the  Northwest  we  realize 
the  value  of  the  incentive  program.  In  our 
estimation  this  program  has  definitely  car¬ 
ried  out  the  original  intent  and  has  been 
beneficial  in  stabilizing  the  sheep  industry 
in  our  area;  therefore,  we  feel  that  it  would 
be  very  unwise  to  discontinue  this  program 
now. 

Northwest  Livestock  Production 
Credit  Association. 


Vale,  Oreg.,  July  19, 1958. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  your  full  support  for 
passage  of  S.  2861.  Industries  desperately  in 
need  of  Wool  Act  extension. 

Kindest  regards. 

Julian  Arrien. 

Heppner,  Oreg.,  July  21, 1958. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urgently  request  your  efforts  be  directed 
toward  extension  of  National  Wool  Act  this 
session. 

_  Virginia  and  Dick  Wilkinson. 

Heppner,  Oreg.,  July  21, 1958. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  your  efforts  be  directed 
toward  extension  of  National  Wool  Act  this 
session. 

Wavel  Wilkinson. 

Heppner,  Oreg.,  July  21, 1958. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urgently  request  your  efforts  be  directed 
toward  extension  of  National  Wool  Act  this 
session, 

Shirley  and  George  Rugg. 


Brookings,  Oreg.,  July  20, 1958. 
Senator  Neuberger, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  urgently  request  that 
you  act  immediately  on  the  National  Wool 
Act  before  Congress  adjourns  this  session. 
Sincerely, 

Delmar  Colegrove,  Sr. 

Brookings,  Oreg.,  July  20, 1958. 
Senator  Neuberger. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

/  Washington,  D.C.: 

I  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  for 
passing  of  the  National  W001  Act. 

Gene  Colegrove. 

Harbor,  Oreg. 
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Ontario,  Oreg.,  July  21,  1958. 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Request  support  and  Immediate  action  for 
extension  of  National  Wool  Act. 

D.  P.  Fraser. 


Coquille,  Oreg. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Request  your  immediate  efforts  to  bring 
bill  to  extend  Wool  Act  from  committee  and 
through  Congress  this  session.  Wool  sup¬ 
port  ends  this  year  unless  this  bill  is  passed 
now. 

Hollis  Mast, 

President,  Coos  County  Livestock 
Association. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  July  23,  1958. 
Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

As  passage  of  National  Wool  Act  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  survival  of  Oregon  wool  growers,  sug¬ 
gest  all  possible  effort  for  renewal  of  act 
before  Congress  adjourns. 

Portland  Wool  Trade  Association, 
Thomas  B.  Bishop,  President. 


Klamath  Palls,  Oreg.,  July  24,  1958. 
Hon.  Richard  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  renewal  of  the  1954  Wool  Act 
Senate  bill  2861. 

Board  op  Directors,  Klamath  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Association. 


Cooperative  Extension  Work  in 
Agriculture  ai'd  Home  Economics, 

State  op  Oregon, 
McMinnville,  May  5,  1958. 
Hon.  Senators  Wayne  Morris,  Richard 
Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  been  called  to  our  at¬ 
tention  that  Senate  bill  2861  regarding  the 
extension  of  the  wool  program  is  about  to  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  for  vote. 

The  price  of  wool  in  Yamhill  County  is 
lower  this  year  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years.  Our  sheep  producers  feel  they  need 
the  support  given  them  through  this  Wool 
Act.  Therefore,  the  Yamhill  Country  Live¬ 
stock  Association  solicit  your  support  in 
helping  to  pass  this  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Veryle  Jones, 
President  of  Yamhill  County 
Livestock  Association. 


_T  Oakland,  Oreg.,  July  22, 1958. 

Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  i  am  writing 
relative  to  the  Wool  Act.  a 

Woolgrowers  are  faced  with  ruinous  low 
prices  if  the  Wool  Act  is  not  renewed.  Wool 
is  an  important  commodity  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  defense,  and  our  growers  are  an 
important  segment  of  our  Oregon  agri¬ 
cultural  economy.  B 

I  would  urge  every  effort  on  your  part 
to  see  that  this  important  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  is  passed  before  Congress  adjourns. 
Sincerely  yours,  J 

.  Eugene  H.  Fisher, - 

Member,  Pacific  Wool  Growers  Board 
of  Directors. 


vor  moderate  amendments.  Judging  by 
my  constituents,  it  has  unanimous  back¬ 
ing  from  the  wool  growers  and  equally 
strong  support  from  allied  industries. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  point 
made  by  the  Governor  of  Oregon,  in  his 
wire,  in  which  he  invites  attention  to  the 
fact  that  wool  growers  are  at  this  time 
planning  their  operations  for  1959.  In 
determining  the  number  of  ewes  to  be 
held  for  breeding,  sheepmen  should 
know  very  shortly  the  conditions  under 
which  they  will  operate  next  year.  Fa¬ 
vorable  action  now  on  the  wool  measure 
would  help  greatly  in  this  respect. 

The  urgency  of  this  bill  was  especially 
emphasized  to  me  yesterday  by  ex-State 
Senator  W.  H.  Steiwer,  of  Fossil,  Oreg., 
an  official  of  the  National  Wool  Growers 
Association  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Oregon  Wool  Growers  Association,  with 
whom  I  discussed  the  problem.  Mr. 
Steiwer  has  raised  sheep  for  many  years 
in  the  Blue  Mountain  area  of  eastern 
Oregon,  and  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
matters  pertaining  directly  to  wool  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  in  supporting  the  bill 
we  are  not  experimenting  but  rather 
putting  our  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
tested  program,  which  has  won  support 
from  all  segments  of  the  wool  industry. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action,  and 
I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  at  this  point,  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett]  earlier  this  week,  on  the  urgency 
of  extending  the  Wool  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  theJRECORD, 
as  follows : 

July  22,  1958. 

Hon.  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 

Cochairman,  Conference  of  Western 
Senators, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  I  am  pleased  to 
bear  tbat  you  bave  asked  tbe  majority 
leader  to  call  up  S.  2861  separately  if  it  is 
determined  S.  4071  is  not  to  be  considered. 

I  have  heard  from  the  wool  people  in 
Oregon  who  are  concerned  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  incentive  price  and  the  question  of 
the  number  of  ewe  lambs  to  retain.  Of 
course,  they  must  decide  these  questions 
in  the  next  few  weeks."'  The  action  taken 
on  the  wool  bill  will,  I  know,  determine  the 
decisions  of  the  woolgrowers  in  this  respect. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2861,  I  appreciate  your 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  in  which 
you  have  very  properly  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Majority  Leader  just 
at  this  time. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am,  • 

Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senator. 


July  2J* 


o  ’on'fii  NEUBERGER-  Mr.  President, 
o.  2861  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  Committee  April  21. 

believe  I  have  heard  of  no  particular 
opposition  to  the  measure,  although 
there  may  be  a  minority  who  would  fa- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  only  a  half  minute. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  has 
authority  to  do  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Utah  is  proposing.  The  Secretary 
can  require  that  higher  percentage  of 
producers  vote  if  he  wants  to.  This  is  a 
good  program.  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  kill  this  very  good  program. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  I  must  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  to  explain  his  statement.  It  is 
my  understanding  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  the  power  to  require  a  higher 
percentage  of  those  who  participate,  but 
no  power  to  set  a  minimum  on  the  parti¬ 
cipation. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Secretary  has  the 
authority  to  require  a  higher  percentage 
of  participation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  those  who  partici¬ 
pate? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  [Putting 
the  question.] 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Young 
amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  the  request  of 
the  Senator  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Young  amendment?  / 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  requests  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Young  amend¬ 
ment.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  state  briefly  my  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  hard-work¬ 
ing  junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young].  The  modifying  language 
he  has  developed,  which  provides  a 
ceiling  of  85  percent  of  parity  on  wool 
supports  from  tariff  receipts,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  fair,  reasonable  and  equitable. 

As  has  been  noted  earlier  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Barrett],  who  is  one  of  this  country’s 
truly  distinguished  authorities  on  our 
wool  industry,  the  Wool  Act  must  be 
extended  if  we  are  to  keep  the  sheep 
industry  safely  on  the  road  to  recov¬ 
ery. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  extension  of  the  Wool  Act. 
Our  own  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  it.  Our  do¬ 
mestic  industry  cannot  survive  without 
it.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no 
reason  for  not  continuing  this  eminently 
successful  program. 

To  illustrate  how  some  of  the  people 
in  Colorado  feel  about  this  matter,  I 
would  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
some  of  the  telegrams  and  letters  I  have 
received,  and  for  that  purpose  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the- Record,  as  follows: 
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Gypsum,  Colo.,  July  23 ,  1958. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  want  and  need  the  National  Wool  Act 
extended.  Please  contact  Congressmen  W.  S. 
Kill  and  J.  E.  Chenoweth.  Please  do  all 
you  can  for  us. 

Thanks. 

J.  Leroy  Mayne. 


Aspen,  Colo.,  July  23,  1958. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Respectfully  urge  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  wool  bill. 

Appreciatively. 

A.  Perry  Christensen. 


Salida,  Colo.,  July  23,  1958. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 

Senate  Chambers, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  sheep  industry  in  Colorado  urgently 
needs  the  extension  of  the  Wool  Act. 

E.  E.  Nywmyer. 


Salida,  Colo.,  July  23,  1958. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 

Senate  Chambers, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  expend  all  possible  effort 
toward  immediate  passage  of  Wool  Act. 

William  E.  Bray, 

George  Mike  Young, 
Marshall  Hughes, 

Roy  Davis, 

Edwin  Jacobs, 

Floyd  Kinion, 

San  Miguel  Wool  Growers  Association. 

Redvale,  Colo. 


Salida,  Colo.,  July  23,  1958. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 

Senate  Chambers, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  survival  of  our  sheep  industry  is  in 
the  extension  of  the  Wool  Act. 

Hixon  Ranch  Co. 
Rex  Hixson. 

Ordway,  Colo. 


Salida,  Colo.,  July  23, 1958. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D .<  C.: 

Please  do  everything  possible  to  get  the 
wool  bill  passed. 

T.  C.  Alexander, 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Saguache  County  Wool 
Growers  Association. 

Salida,  Colo.,  July  23,  1958. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 

Senate  Chamber, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Would  appreciate  all  you  can  do  to  ur¬ 
gently  pass  the  Wool  Act. 

Joseph  R.  Bernard, 
Saguache  County  Wool  Growers. 

Salida,  Colo.,  July  23,  1958. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 

Senate  Chamber, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Respectfully  request  your  immediate  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Wool  Act. 

M.  R.  Riggeneach, 

President,  Rio  Grande  Wool  Growers. 
Monte  Vista,  Colo. 

Rifle,  Colo.,  July  23, 1958. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Your  efforts  to  extend  the  wool  bill  before 
adjournment  will  be  appreciated  by  our 


organization  and  the  sheepmen  of  western 
Colorado. 

Rifle  Production  Credit  Association. 

National  Wool 
Growers  Association, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ,  July  21, 1958. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  10  in  response  to  my  recent 
telegram  regarding  the  National  Wool  Act 
extension. 

Since  the  sheep  industry  is  a  long-range 
operation  and  requires  considerable  plan¬ 
ning  ahead,  it  is  most  important  for  growers 
to  know  this  summer  what  returns  they  can 
expect  next  year  so  that  they  can  know  what 
to  pay  for  ewe  lambs  and  also  to  arrange  fi¬ 
nancing  for  1959.  If  the  National  Wool  Act 
is  not  extended,  increased  liquidation  of 
sheep  numbers  will  result.  We,  therefore, 
hope  that  action  can  be  taken  either  through 
amending  the  Senate  farm  bill  to  include 
the  Wool  Act  extension  or  by  bringing  S.  2861 
to  the  floor  for  separate  action. 

Any  assistance  you  can  give  us  in  this 
connection  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edwin  E.  Marsh, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Rio  Grande  County 

Farm  Bureau,  Inc., 

Monte  Vista,  Colo.,  July  21, 1958 „ 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  the  Wool  Act  for  1959  has  not 
been  acted  upon  in  the  current  legislature. 

The  Agriculture  Committees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  have  favorably  acted  on 
the  wool  bill,  but  it  has  not  been  permitted 
to  come  to  the  floor  of  either  House  for 
action. 

If  there  is  no  congressional  action,  when 
the  present  Wool  Act  expires  at  the  end  of 
the  1958  marketing  year,  there  will  be  no 
law  authorizing  a  support  program  for  wool 
and  no  promotion  program,  either. 

The  domestic  wool  industry  cannot  survive 
in  the  face  of  foreign  competition  without 
sufficient  tariffs  and  without  any  support 
program. 

We  trust  that  you  and  the  Senate  will  con¬ 
sider  this  very  important  matter  before  ad¬ 
journing  this  year. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Glen  W.  Nash, 
Legislative  Chairman. 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank, 

Mcnite  Vista,  Colo.,  July  22, 195,8. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 

United  States  Senator  from  Colorado, 
Senate  Office  Building ,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Allott:  As  you  no  doubt  realize, 
the  sheep  business  is  very  important  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  empire.  With  the  incen¬ 
tive  payment  the  growers  have  been  making 
a  small  progress  with  their  deals,  but  with¬ 
out  it  many  would  have  been  forced  out  of 
business. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  wool  program  be 
renewed,  and  I  hope  you  will  use  your  in¬ 
fluence  to  get  the  Wool  Act  renewed  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  Dorney. 

Monte  Vista,  Colo.,  July  22,  1958. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 

Senate  Office  Building,  , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Will  you  please 
lend  your  support  to  the  passing  of  the  wool 
bill  before  the  end  of  the  current  session 
of  Congress? 
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I  understand  the  Agriculture  Committees 
of  both  Houses  have  acted  favorably  on  this 
bill,  and  we  need  it  here  in  the  West.  Your 
support  of  this  program  will  greatly  be 
appreciated. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  your  support  for 
Federal  aid  to  vocational  education.  Our 
vocational  agriculture  programs  are  a  great 
asset  to  our  community.  State  and  our 
Nation. 

Thanks  for  your  attention  to  these 
matters. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Kelly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  Brannan 
plan  for  the  wool  industry  for  another  4 
years. 

For  the  past  4  years  we  have  spent 
over  $180  million  in  subsidy  payments  to 
the  producers  of  wool.  Under  this 
formula  the  farmers  can  sell  their  wool 
in  the  open  market  and  not  be  in  the 
least  concerned  as  to  the  price  received 
since  they  can  bill  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  differential  between 
the  price  received  and  the  support  price, 
which  for  the  past  several  years  has 
been  fixed  at  62  cents  per  pound. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  these 
subsidy  payments  go  to  more  than  250,- 
000  wool  producers;  however,  statistics 
show  that  while  there  may  be  over 
250,000  wool  producers  in  America,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  benefits  goes  to  a 
small  percentage  of  the  lot. 

For  instance,  in  1956  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  Government  in  the 
amount  ,  of  $51,870,000  were  mailed  to 
287,229  producers;  however,  statistics 
show  that  while  287,000  producers  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  51.8  million  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  in  1956,  6,426,  or  only  214  percent, 
of  this  number  received  44  percent  of  the 
total,  or  $22,891,243.93. 

As  an  example  of  some  of  the  so-called 
small  farmers,  who  are  being  helped  by 
this  Brannan  plan  subsidy,  the  record 
shows  that  in  1956  Armour  &  Co.,  meat- 
packers  in  Chicago,  received  $80,990.78, 
while  Swift  &  Co.,  also  meatpackers  in 
Chicago,  received  a  total  of  $58,892.21. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
piinted  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
breakdown  of  the  distribution  of  pay¬ 
ments  of  $1,000  and  over  by  size  groups 
for  the  year  1956. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  : 


Payments  under  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  1 — Distribution  of  payments  of  $1,000 
or  more  by  size  groups 


Shorn  wool  pay¬ 
ments  • 

Unshorn  lamb 
payments 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

$60,000  and  over 
$50,00Q-$59,999 
$40, 000- $49, 909 
$30,000-$39,999.  . 
*25,000-$29,999.. 
$20,000-$24,999 
$15,000-$19,999.  _ 
$10,000-$14,999_ 

$5, 000- $9, 999 _ 

$3,000-54,999.  „ 
$2,000-$2,999... 

Footnote  at 

1 
2 
6 
12 
25 
39 
71 
209 
774 
1, 108 
1,253 

end 

$61,983.80 
109,  905.  37 
262,  329.  62 
395,  542.  92 
682,  603.  94 
862,  529.  60 
1, 195,  604. 04 
2,  518,  648.  01 
5, 321,  018.  30 
4,  285, 128.  21 
3, 067,  174. 43 

3f  table. 

1 

7 

38 

99 

151 

$19,  529. 35 
78,  657.  25 
247, 172.  04 
376, 175.38 
361,  450.  72 

No.  125 - 22 
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Payments  under  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954' — Distribution  of  payments  of  $1,000 
or  more  by  size  groups — Continued 


Shorn  wool  pay¬ 
ments 

Unshorn  lamb 
payments 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

$l,000-$l,999 _ 

2,926 

$4, 128,  775.  69 

667 

$915,748.11 

Total  1,000 
and  over..— 

0,426 

22, 891,  243. 93 

963 

1, 998,  732. 85 

Compiled  by  Livestock  and  Dairy  Division,  CSS,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from  listings  submitted  by 
ASC  county  offices  pursuant  to  Notice  LD-40  (Jan.  28, 
1958)  and  telegram  Feb.  7,  1958,  to  ASC  State  offices 
requesting  a  special  report  on  payments  made  by  each 
ASC  county  office.  Payments  to  the  same  grower  by 
more  than  1  county  office  have  not  been  combined  and 
are  shown  in  this  report  as  separate  payments. 

'  Growers  receiving  payments  of  $1,000  or  more  on 
either  shorn  wool  or  unshorn  lambs  for  the  1956  market¬ 
ing  year  liste.d  according  to  amount  of  payment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  were  365  wool 
producers  who  received  $10,000  or  more 
each,  as  shorn  wool  payments,  or  a  total 
of  $6,089,147.30,  which  represents  an 
average  of  over  $16,500  each. 

These  365  producers,  out  of  the  total 
of  287,000  wool  producers  received  liy2 
percent  of  the  payments,  yet  they  rep¬ 
resented  only  about  one-eighth  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  number  of  producers. 

When  this  program  was  first  started 
the  proponents  argued  that  it  would  be 
self-supporting  by  setting  aside  the  cus¬ 
tom  payments  received  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  wool.  At  the  time  the  fund  had 
an  accumulated  balance  of  $68,655,000. 
In  1955,  1956,  1957,  and  1958  collections 
in  the  amounts  of  $31,480,000,  $28,157,- 
000,  $23,390,000,  and  $33,015,000  were 
added,  bringing  the  total  to  $184,697,000. 
Total  payments  under  the  wool-subsidy 
program  for  the  years  1955,  1956,  1957, 
and  1958  were  listed  as  follows:. 


1955  _  $58,  000,  000 

1956  _  53,100,000 

1957  _  30,900,000 

1958  _  42,  000,  000 


Figures  for  the  'years  1957  and  1958 
are  estimates. 

As  indicated  from'  this  report  the  fund 
is  broke,  and  there  is  not  enough  money 
available  at  the  present  time  to  con¬ 
tinue  making  payments  even  under  the 
existing  law.  This  is  recognized  by  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  when  un¬ 
der  section  (b)  of  the  pending  proposal 
there  is  contained  the  enabling  author¬ 
ization  for  the  appropriation  of  what¬ 
ever  further  amounts  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  provision  was 
changed  after  the  bill  left  the  committee. 
The  price  support  is  now  limited  to  85 
percent  of  parity  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
income  from  the  tariff. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  amendment  still 
carries  enabling  legislation  to  appropri¬ 
ate  whatever  money  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  payment,  up  to  85  percent; 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Imagine  the  potential  cost  should  this 
socialistic  formula  be  extended  to  all 
agriculture  programs  as  was  advocated 
under  the  preceding  administration  and 


as  will  be  advocated  again  unless  this 
principle  is  stopped.  There  is  not 
money  in  the  Federal  Treasury  to  ad¬ 
vance  such  a  wholesale  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram. 

Only  recently  this  same  socialistic  for¬ 
mula  was  approved  by  the  Senate  for 
practically  the  entire  mining  industry, 
and  that  measure  is  now  pending  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

With  our  Government  currently  spend¬ 
ing  at  a  rate  of  over  $1  billion  per  month 
in  excess  of  its  income  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  call  a  halt  to  these  expen¬ 
sive  programs — otherwise,  we  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  touching  off  another  round 
of  inflation. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  our 
national  debt  is  already  bumping  the 
ceiling-,  and  the  most  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  that  at 
a  minimum  we  will  have  a  deficit  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $10  billion.  This  has  got  to  stop, 
and  the  time  to  stop  it  is  now.  Let  us 
stop  authorizing  these  socialistic  gravy 
trains  for  every  special  group. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  list  of  those 
subsidy  payments  which  were  made  to 
the  wool  producers  of  $10,000  or  more. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Warren  Livestock  Co.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
$61,983.80. 

M.  &  R.  Sheep  Co.,  Oildale,  Calif.,  $56,- 
831.49. 

Armour  &  Co.,  West  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  $53,- 
073.88. 

Bolthauser  &  Moyer,  Inc.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
$46;501.95. 

Covey  Bagley  et  al.,  Cokeville,  Wyo.,  $46,- 
035.35. 

Salyer  Land  Co.,  Corcoran,  Calif.,  $44,- 
001.78.  • 

Blair  &  Hay  Land  and  Livestock,  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  $42,792.03. 

Deseret  Livestock  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  $41,623.37. 

Paul  Blood.  Morrill,  Nebr.,  $41,375.14. 

Bruneau  Sheep  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho,  $39,- 
327.25. 

Herman  Werner,  Casper,  Wyo.,  $36,603.87. 

Hendricks  Co.,  Flying  H,  N.  Mex.,  $36,- 
233.56. 

J.  E.  White  &  Sons,  Marfa,  Tex.,  $34,051.14. 

C.  B.  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Ely,  Nev.,  $31,- 
661.84. 

Flat  Top  Sheep  Co.,  Jerome,  Idaho,  $31,- 
613.91. 

Ray  W.  Willoughby,  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  $31,- 
608.89. 

Frank  A.  Hubbell  Co.,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  $31,243.44. 

•  Redd  Ranches,  LaSalle,  Utah,  $31,148.49. 

Table  Mountain  Co.,  Willow  Creek,  Mont,, 
$30,881.31, 

Emmett  Elizondo,  Fruita,  Colo.,  $30,803.14. 

C.  M.  French,  Willows,  Calif.,  $30,366.08. 

James  Iriart,  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  $29,835.20. 

J.  R.  Broadbent,  Evanston,  Wyo.,  $28,- 
839.58. 

Palm  Livestock  Co.,  Elk  Mountain,  Wyo., 
$28,748.99. 

Seaton  Ranch  Co.,  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  $28,- 
510.46. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  $28,364.35. 

Bridegaray  &  Sagardia  Bros.,  Fresno,  Calif., 
$28,241.37. 

Gaston  Erramouspe,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 
$28,230.86. 

John  D.  O'Conner  &  Sons,  Klamath  Falls, 
Oreg.,  $28,087.95. 

C.  F.  Flower,  Sunnyside,  Wash.,  $27,905.14. 

Wardlaw  Bros.,  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  $27,809.30. 

Werner,  Inc.,  Casper,  Wyo.,  $27,651.38. 
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Jumpcreek  Sheep  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho,  $27,- 
570.82. 

J.  P.  White,  Jr.,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  $27,425.22. 
Paradise  Sheep  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  $27,- 
337.06 

Sutter  Basin  Corp.,  Robbins,  Calif.,  $27,- 
299.62. 

Hatch  Bros.  Co.,  Woods  Cross,  Utah, 
$27,065.53. 

E.  R.  E.  Sheep  Co.,  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
$27,030.64. 

Mortons,  Inc.,  Douglas,  Wyo.,  $26,617.87. 
Cow  Creek  &  Pioneer  Co.,  Rawlins,  Wyo., 
$26,578.74. 

Fowlkes  Bros,,  Marfa,  Tex.,  $26,105.22. 

G.  N.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Denver,  Colo.,  $26,- 
005.96.. 

Diamond  Ring  Co.,  Casper,  Wyo.,  $25,555.27. 
Bidart  Bros.  &  Tejon  Co.,  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
$25,340.06. 

Sullivan  Co.,  Medicine  Bow,  Wyo,  $25,- 
269.79. 

Joseph  Mouren  &  Sons,  Huron,  Calif., 
$25,177.56. 

Bar  X  Sheep  Co.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 
$24,968.17. 

Sieben  Livestock  Co.,  Helena,  Mont., 
$24,860.32. 

Hixson  Ranch,  Ordway,  Colo.,  $24,605.83. 
Fred  W.  Bennett  &  Son.,  Mountain  Home, 
Idaho, _$24, 444.49. 

W.  T.  Jenkins  Co.,  Battle  Mountain,  Nev., 
$24,281.12. 

AJA  Sheep  Co.,  Buckeye,  Ariz.,  $24,167.75. 
Faure  &  Servel,  Quincy,  Wash.,  $24,117.51. 
Perry  Land  &  Livestock  Co.,  North  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  $24,071.38. 

L.  U.  Sheep  Co.,  Worland,  Wyo.,  $23,824.89. 
Mervin  Derue,  Starbuck,  Wash.,  $23,805.49. 
Fine  Sheep  Co.,  Nyssa,  Ore.,  $23,353.79. 
Carl  E.  Nicholson,  Boise,  Idaho,  $23,206.26. 
Bacon  Ls  Co.,  Inc.,  Jerome,  Idaho,  $23,- 
063.58. 

E.  Quintana,  Marsing,  Idaho,  $22,421.54. 
Ramon  Perez,  Vaughn,  N.  Mex.,  $22,409.91. 
Imperial  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Imperial, 
Calif.,  $22,306.87. 

A.  J.  Vey,  Echo,  Oreg.,  $22,242.27. 

A.  T.  McDannald,  Hurtsel,  Colo.,  $22,101.76. 
YO  Ranch,  Mountain  Home,  Tex.,  $22,- 
098.16. 

C.  A.  Lewis,  Cowley,  Wyo.,  $21,855.22. 

Frisco  Mt.  Sheep  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  $21,- 
757.86. 

Sieben  Ranph  Co.,  Helena,  Mont.,  $21,- 

684.19. 

Sycamore  Feed  Yard,  Sycamore,  Ill.,  $21,- 
648.41. 

Ray  Eyherabide,  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  $21,- 

569.20. 

J.  P.  Ansolabehere,  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  $21,- 
318.13. 

L.  L.  Sheep  Co.,  Casper,  Wyo.,  $21,200.57. 
Joe  Mendiburu,  Oildale,  Calif.,  $21,137.85. 
Stratton  Sheep  Co.,  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  $21,- 
128.48. 

Lee  B.  &  Harold  Corn,  Roswell,  N.  Mex., 
$21,025.78. 

Two  Bar  Livestock  -Co.,  Casper,  Wyo., 
$20,634.07. 

E.  V.  Wing,  Gerber,  Calif.,  $20,508.56. 
Midland  Dunten  Sheep  Co.,  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.,  $20,198. 

Soulen  Livestock  Co.,  Weiser,  Idaho,  $20,- 
124.81. 

J.  D.  Aldecoa  &  Son,  Boise,  Idaho,  $20,- 
112.38. 

Jack  Lane,  Ketchum,  Idaho,  $20,111.59. 
Simon  Harriet  &  Sons,  Buffalo,  Wyo.,  $20,- 
076.48. 

H.  H.  McGee,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  $20,061.24. 
Shamrock  Ranch  Co.,  Casper,  Wyo.,  $20,- 

023.38. 

Pat  &  Abb  Rose,  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  $20,002.31. 
Manger  Ranches,  Inc.,  West  Sulphur 
Springs,  Mont.,  $19,975.87. 

Burke  Sheep  Co.,  Casper,  Wyo.,  $19,752.20. 
Miller  Bros.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Mont.,  $19,588. 
Espil  Sheep  Co.,  Glendale,  Ariz.,  $19,564.93. 
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Parrott  Investment  Co.,  Chico,  Calif., 
$19,290.13. 

Green  River  &  Big  Sandy  Livestock,  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  $19,160.31. 

George  Coutis,  Worland,  Wyo.,  $18,958.36. 
Kuhr  Land#&  Livestock,  Cleveland,  Mont., 
$18,909.40. 

R.  H.  Bennett  &  Son,  Mountain  Home, 
Idaho,  $18,805.72. 

Magagna  Bros.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 
$18,770.47. 

Milton  Rudnick,  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
-$18,752.15. 

Pete  Itiana,  Deeth,  Nev.,  $18,637.81. 

W.  H.  &  W.  E.  Corn,  Roswell,  N.  Mex., 
$18,576.77. 

Field  Bros.,  Sonora,  Tex.,  $18,349.39. 

Lloyd  Sorensen,  Elko,  Nev.,  $18,318.96. 

Smith  Creek  Livestock  Co.,  Elko,  Nev., 
$18,182.47. 

Leo  Sheep  Co.,  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  $18,164.58.  , 
Bill  Smith,  Boise,  Idaho,  $18,156.87. 

National  Livestock  Co.,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex., 
$17,795.71. 

Grabbart  Bros.,  Emblem,  Wyo.,  $17,772.77. 
Sylvan  Pauly,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  $17,691.99. 
R.  C.  Rich  Sheep  Co.,  Burley,  Idaho, 
$17,684.91. 

John  &  George  Arkoosh,  Gooding,  Idaho, 
$17,583.86. 

John  Ellis,  Casper,  Wyo.,  $17,459.07. 

Big  Timber  Livestock  Co.,  Billings,  Mont., 
$17,357.67. 

Leland  Ray  Smith,  Craig,  Colo.,  $17,349.68. 
Charles  Lau,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  $17,263.18. 
Hammett  Livestock  Co.,  Hammett,  Idaho, 
$17,237.21. 

Peter  H.  Anderson,  Alder,  Mont.,  $17,202.72. 
Coffin  Sheep  Co.,  Yakima,  Wash.,  $17,- 
103.89. 

Highland  Livestock  &  Land  Co.,  Emmett, 
Idaho,  $17,091.32. 

McGregor  Land  &  Livestock  Co.,  Hooper, 
Wash.,  $17,030.88. 

Estate  of  J.  A.  Manterola,  Peoria,  Ariz., 
$16,739.46. 

Clayton  Long,  Shoshoni,  Wyo..  $16,707.27. 
Spencer  Sheep  Co.,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
$16,667.83. 

Frank  Runyan,  Hope,  N.  Mex.,  $16,582.33. 
Buzzard  Ranch  Co.,  Alcova,  Wyo.,'  $16,- 
363.38. 

Cokeville  Land  &  Livestock,  Cokeville, 
Wyo.,  $16,314.44. 

Taylor  Ranch  Co.,  Midwest,  Wyo.,  $16,- 

239.30. 

J.  B.  Saldubehere,  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  $16,- 
126.23. 

Idaho  Livestock  Co.,  Challis,  Idaho,  $15,- 
922.98. 

Ralph  Faulkner,  Gooding,  Idaho,  $15,909.94. 

J.  L.  Sprinkle  Co.,  Chinook,  Mont.,  $15,- 
868.60. 

Dan  J.  Cavanugh,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  $15,- 

867.22. 

Roy  Combs,  Douglas,  Wyo.,  $15,822.15. 
Macrae  Sheep  Co.,  Paul,  Idaho,  $15,780.92. 
'Noriega  Sheep  Co.,  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  $15,- 
730.09. 

Cunningham  Sheep  Co.,  Pendleton,  Oreg., 
$15,695.88. 

Mauricio  Guerry  &  Son,  Castleford,  Idaho, 
$15,639.39. 

Spring  Valley  Livestock  Co.,  Caldwell, 
Idaho,  $15,601.74. 

Gilbert  Livestock  Co.,  Alder,  Mont.,  $15,- 

533.18. 

J.  Perry  Olson,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  $15,- 

578.50. 

John  Pouchoulou,  Montrose,  Colo.,  $15,- 

568.50. 

'  J.  &  F.  Ansolabehere,  Bakersfield,  Calif., 
$15,567.97. 

E.  W.  Clarkson,  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak., 
$15,559.41. 

Silver  Lake  Ranches,  Inc.,  Brackettville, 
Tex.,  $15,552.12. 

B.  B.  Dunbar,  Uvalde,  Tex.,  $15,477.50. 
Dolph  Briscoe,  Jr.,  Uvalde,  Tex.,  $15,475.11. 
Rosebud  Livestock  Co.,  Winnemucca,  Nev., 
$15,410.27. 


Fernandez  Co.,  San  Mateo,  N.  Mex.,  $15,- 
409.40. 

Pickett  Sheep  Co.,  Oakley,  Idaho,  $15,- 
366.28. 

Yparrea  Bros.,  Fresno,  Calif.,  $15,363.30. 
Bertrand  Paris,  et  al..  Cherry  Creek,  Nev., 
$15^61.4;2. 

Brailsford  Bros.,  Inc.,'  Hagerman,  Idaho, 
$15,314.32. 

Herbert  M.  Corn,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  $15,- 
295.15. 

N.  J.  Meagher,  Vernal,  Utah,  $15,179.07. 
John  G.  Indart,  Fresno,  Calif.,  $15,157.80. 
H.  C.  Dobson,  Mesna,  Ariz.,  $15,122.66. 
Charles  F.  Waller,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  $15,- 
104.34. 

Marley  &  Whitney,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  $15,- 
032.18. 

Mau  Sheep  Co.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  $15,- 
002.16.  _  ^ 

Fred  N.  Laidlaw,  Inc.,  Muldoon,  Idaho, 
$14,975.83. 

Ben  Roberts,  Alcova,  Wyo.,  $14,946.44. 

W.  F.  Waller,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  $14,924.11. 
Tom  Drumheller,  Ephrata,  Wash.,  $14,- 

877.47. 

John  Mitchell,  Ozona,  Tex.,  $14,844.82. 
Mark  Davis,  Casper,  Wyo.,  $14,842.94. 
Meagher  Co.,  Hayden,  Colo.,  $14,838.41. 

Big  Trails  Sheep  Co.,  Worland,  Wyo.,  $14,- 

834.31. 

Allison  Ranch  Co.,  Fort  Stockton,  Tex., 
$14,780.79. 

Harry  Katseanes,  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  $14,- 
759.64. 

George  Clements,  Picacho,  N.  Mex.,  $14,- 
716.13. 

B.  E.  Wilson,  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  $14,696.37. 

E.  F.  Noelke  estate,  Rankin,  Tex.,  $14,680.49. 
W.  A.  Sterrett,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  $14,666.47. 
J.  P.  Espy,  Fort  Davis,  Tex.,  $14,652.27. 

A.  Saldubehere,  Lancaster,  Calif.,  $14,- 

613.32. 

Ray  Jarret,  Britton,  S.  Dak.,  $14,589.35.* 
John  P.  Cooney  &  Sons,  Harlowton,  Mont., 
$14,550.28. 

L.  W.  Roberts,  Cokeville,  Wyo.,  $14,466.78. 
William  S.  Young,  Coalville,  Utah,  $14,- 
386.80. 

B.  B.  Brooks  Co.,  Casper,  Wyo.,  $14,381.66. 
White  Acorn  Sheep  Co.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 

$14,345.68. 

Little  &  Wilson  Sheep  Co.,  Emmett,  Idaho, 
$14,304.49. 

John  Iberlin  &  Sons,  Buffalo,  Wyo.,  $14,- 

260.76. 

Russell  Spencer  Et  al.,  Sanderson,  Tex., 
$14,182.73. 

Louis  Larsen  Sheep  Co.,  Rawlins,  Wyo., 
$14,088.03. 

Uinta  Livestock  Corp.,  Lyman,  Wyo.,  $14,- 
059.07. 

James  Schied,  Jerome,  Idaho,  $14,021.62. 
Dan  H.  Hughes,  Montrose,  Colo..  $13,988.72. 
Sario  Livestock  Co.,  Gardnerville,  Nev., 
$13,888.09. 

Pine  Grove  Livestock  Co.,  Rawlins,  Wyo., 
$13,886.02. 

Arambel  &  Erreca,  Los  Banos,  Calif.,  $13,- 
858.27. 

Frank  Williams,  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
$13,765.48. 

Simon  Martinez,  Sunnyside,  Wash.,  $13,- 

740.47. 

Rath  Packing  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  $13,- 

716.36. 

Erreca  &  Laxague,  Los  Banos,  Calif.,  $13,- 
716.24. 

E.  B.  Elgorriaga,  Madera,  Calif.,  $13,694.76* 
Owen  Bros.,-San  Saba,  Tex.,  $13,692.41. 
Berg  Christianson  Co.,  Dillon,  Mont.,  $13,- 

666.47. 

James  Barquin,  Riverton,  Wyo.,  $13,654.11. 
Pete  Yrueta  Co.,  Winnemucca,  Nev.,  $13,- 

642.33. 

Cohn  Livestock  Co.,  Hermiston,  Oreg.,  $13,- 
616.10. 

Fremont  Sheep  Co.,  Riverton,  Wyo.,  $13,- 

582.77. 

John  Narbaitz,  Firebaugh,  Calif.,  $13,- 

460.70. 


Little  Land  &  Ls  Co.,  Howe,  Idaho,  $13,- 
430.81. 

Albert  Holland,  Worland,  Wyo.,  $13,429.71. 
M.  &  G.  Bertagnole,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
$13,389.37. 

Ohaco  Sheep  Co.,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  $13,- 

285.22. 

J.  H.  Clements,  Jr.,  Hope,  N.  Mex.,  $13,- 
260.69. 

Yellowstone  Sheep  Co.,  Rawlins,  Wyo., 
$13,251.89. 

Victor  I.  Pierce,  Ozona,  Tex.,  $13,188.14. 

J.  Burton  Tuttle,  Snowmass,  Colo.,  $13,- 

187.23. 

Holmes  Livestock  Co.,  Chico,  Calif.,  $13,- 
152.21. 

Bradley  Neff  Sheep  Co.,  Kemmerer,  Wyo., 
$13,104.96. 

Cherry  Creek  Sheep  Co.,  Ingomar,  Mont., 
$12,972.92. 

Alfred  Kuhn,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  $12,951.45. 
Pratt  Cattle  Co.,  Braketville,  Tex.,  $12,- 
941.18. 

W.  D.  Beers  &  Son,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
$12,868.48. 

S.  L.  Stumberg,  Sanderson,  Tex..  $12,855.35. 

F.  V.  Cauhape,  Hope,  N.  Mex.,  $12,847.69. 
Williams  &  Tavenner,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont., 

$12,805.65.  j 

S.  Clyde  Marley,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  $12,- 
773.80.  ^ 

Bar  C  Ranch,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  $12,748.95. 
C.  P.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Casper,  Wyo.,  $12,- 
675.38. 

Nick  Muir,  Harlowton,  Mont.,  $12,652.34. 
Runyan  Bros.,  Pinon,  N.  Mex.,  $12,652.02. 

R.  I.  Oil  &  RFA  Co.,  Dillon,  Mont.,  $12,- 
649.87. 

Etcheverry  Sheep  Co.,  Cokeville,  Wyo.,  $12,- 
637.02. 

Labarge  Livestock  Co.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo., 
$12,631.64. 

Kuhn  &  Miller,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  $12,- 
621.83. 

Castle  Mountain  Co.,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Mont.,  $12,603.30. 

Elbert  Overton  &  Son,  Yeso,  N.  Mex.,  $12,- 
590.03. 

Ray  Finley,  Cutbank,  Mont.,  $12,587.08. 
Van  Irvine,  Midwest,  Wyo.,  $12,576.44. 
Andrew  Little,  Jr.,  Emmett,  Idaho,  $12,- 
572.10.- 

J.  L.  Sheep  Co.,  Inc.,  Muldoon,  Idaho, 
$12,555.34. 

John  Uhalde  &  Co.,  Ely,  Nev.,  $12,549.99. 

G.  L.  Livestock  Co.,  Rawlings,  Wyo,  $12,497.82. 
John  Briggs  &  Son,  Dell,  Mont.,  $12,478.08. 

B.  H.  Robison,  Ely,  Nev.,  $12,462.81. 

John  H.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Alder,  Mont. 
$12,447.7?. 

Hormer  J.  Brown,  Dixon,  Calif.,  $12,435.23. 
Martin  Paternain,  Los  Banos,  Calif., 
$12,368.73. 

G.  A.  Hanson  Sheep  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  $12,361.36. 

Ball  Bros.,  Lewisville,  Idaho,  $12,360.75. 
Wickahoney  Sheep  Co.,  Bruneau,  Idaho, 
$12,336.18. 

Broadbent  Livestock  Co.,  El  Centro,  Calif., 
$12,315.58. 

J.  B.  Blakeney  Ranch,  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
$12,307.75. 

A.  Steidlmayer  &  Sons,  Colusa,  Calif., 
$12,299.37. 

Adams  &  Kaliday,  Blanding,  Utah, 
$12,179.30. 

J.  C.  Siddoway  &  Son,  Teton,  Idaho, 
$12,146.58. 

Borda  Land  &  Sheep  Co.,  Carson  City,  Nev., 
$12,096.92. 

John  Aldasoro,  Telluride,  Colo.,  $12,092.99. 
Estate  of  Ray  Talbott,  Los  Banos,  Calif., 
$12,059.72. 

Ruehl  &  Arnstein,  Inc.,  Spokane,  Wash., 
$12,059.17 

L.  Pache  Co.,  Tinnie,  N.  Mex.,  $12,024.02. 
Phil  Hoon,  Moses  Lake,  Wash.,  $12,014.37. 
Tobe  Foster  Estate,  Capitan,  N.  Mex., 
$11,993.82. 

Tom  D.  White,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  $11,991.05. 
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Wyatt  Livestock  Co.,  Yakima,  Wash., 
$11,987.11. 

Jose  Azparren,  Fresno,  Calif.,  $11,917.55. 

Hislop  &  Son,  Spokane,  Wash.,  $11,907.76. 

Alden  K.  Barton  &  Sons,  Manti,  Utah, 
$11,907.10. 

Petersen  Ranch,  Brakettville,  Tex.,  $11,- 
893.45. 

J.  G.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Dixon,  Calif.,  $11,875.51. 

Ellison  Ranching  Co.,  Tuscarora,  Nev., 
$11,828.26. 

Adolph  Stieler,  Comfort,  Tex.,  $11,817.26. 

Hudspeth  Land  &  Livestock  Co.,  Prineville, 
Oreg.,  $11,799.84, 

Slaughter  Ranch,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  $11,- 

765.97. 

Labonte  Ranch,  Douglas,  Wyo.,  $11,693.48. 

J.  S.  Woosley  &  Son,  Ten  Sleep,  Wyo., 
$11,676. 

Glen  Knapp,  Caldwell,  Idaho,  $11,664.10. 

George  Stover,  Weiser,  Idaho,  $11,659.71. 

Mitchell  Lecertua  &  Son,  Shoshone,  Idaho, 
$11,616.15. 

Eugenio  Perez  Ranch,  Vaughn,  N.  Mex., 
$11,552.31. 

L.  W.  Goffena,  Roundup,  Mont.,  $11,524.44. 

A.  S.  Patterson,  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  $11,468.16. 

Allied  Land  &  Livestock,  Elko,  Nev.,  $11,- 
461.69. 

Red  Hill  Sheep  Co.,  Wickenburg,  Ariz., 
$11,457.46. 

Thousand  Peaks  Livestock  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah,  $11,441.37. 

Eusebio  Astorquia,  Gooding,  Idaho,  $11,- 
437.54. 

Owen  Prather,  Pinon.  N.  Mex.,  $11,435.39. 

Rochelle  Sheep  Co.,  Arminto,  Wyo.,  $11,- 
398.33. 

Blake  Sheep  Co.,  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  $11,395.58. 

Hart  &  Ingram,  Fowler,  Colo.,  $11,384.03. 

Nich  Chournos,  Tremonton,  Utah,  $11,- 
353.01. 

J.  W.  Newman,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  $11,- 
335.28. 

Alfonso  Sario,  Reno,  Nev.,  $11,334.44. 

Tooby  Bros.,  Eureka,  Calif.,  $11,315.21. 

Reynolds  &  Asbill,  Yeso,  N.  Mex.,  $11,294.07. 

J.  G.  or  D.  A.  Broadbent,  Lyman,  Wyo., 
$11,253.78. 

E.  ''C.  Longmire  Co.,  Willows,  Calif.,  $11,- 
246.95. 

T.  M.  Sanders,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo., 
$11,243.05. 

Lockett  Sheep  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  $11,- 

212.97.  v 

Hutto  Bros.,  Carta  Valley,  Tex.,  $11,207.17. 

Wm.  E.  Crews,  Jr.,  Marfa,  Tex.,  $11,203.41. 

Pleas  Childress,  Ozona,  Tex.,  $11,191.48. 

Byron  J.  Taylor,  Selden,  Kans.,  $11,181.51. 

Mrs.  Annie  F.  Long,  Shoshoni,  Wyo.,  $11,- 

169.90. 

Harold  Thompson  Estate,  Cokeville,  Wyo., 
$11,122.13. 

Frank  Oneida  &  Sons,  Shoshone,  Idaho, 
$11,026.23. 

E.  A.  Stolworthy  &  Sons,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
$11,021.31. 

Clarence  Quinlan,  Antonito,  Colo.,  $11,- 
001.58. 

Charles  R.  Kippin,  Morgan,  Utah,  $10,982.15. 

Thompson  Bros.,  Mountains  Home,  Idaho, 
$10,970.34. 

J.  Golden  Bair,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo., 
$10,955.82. 

Joe  B.  Mayer,  Big  Lake,  Tex.,  $10,939.42. 

Magnuson  Ranch,  McGill,  Nev.,  $10,928.86. 

E.  E.  McPherrin,  Live  Oak,  Calif.,  $10,900.82. 

Rees  T1.  Jenkins,  Susanville,  Calif.,  $10,- 
865.64. 

Ansolabehere  Bros.,  Bakersfield,  Calif..  $10, 
846.39. 

Mayland  Bros..  Emblem,  Wyo.,  $10,842.66. 

Dick  and  -Tom  Moore,  Douglas,  Wyo., 
$10,838.07. 

D.  Eyherabide,  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  $10,- 
781.20. 

Colby  Sheep  Co.,  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
$10,765.91. 

Claude  Collins,  Jr.,  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
$10,757.75 

N.  D.  Blackstone  II,  Ozona,  Tex.,  $10,741.79. 


Taft  Paxton,  Kanosh,  Utah,  $10,725.72. 

Edward  Sargent,  Chama,  N.  Mex.,  $10,- 
720.96. 

Neidiffer  Strickland  Rubin,  Holtville,  Calif., 
$10,713.80. 

Geo.  O.  Teel,  Hope,  N.  Mex.,  $10,696.48. 

Itchnina  and  Arram  Bide,  Malta,  Mont., 
$10,675.17. 

Graig  Cornell  Co.,  Dillon,  Mont.,  $10,667.84. 

Sandstone  Sheep  Co.,  Rawlins,  Wyo., 
$10,657.20. 

Lloyd  Keller,  Ogden,  Utah,  $10,632.76. 

Ray  Anchprdpguy,  Red  Bluff.,  Calif., 
$10,622.28. 

Fernando  Giocaechea,  Elko,  Nev.,  $10,- 
610.53. 

William  I.  Moore,  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  $10,- 

605.98. 

W.  C.  Bates,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  $10,598.11. 

Dick  Alexander,  Brownwood,  Tex,,  $10,- 
581.71. 

Cross  Mt.  Sheep  Co.,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz., 
$10,569.86. 

Ddbuque  Packing  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
$10,563.60. 

Bud  Wilson,  Lucille,  Idaho,  $10,549.50. 

Glenn  Briggs,  Murtagh,  $10,543.30. 

Angus  McIntosh,  Las  Animas,  Colo.,  $10,- 
522.56. 

The  Merriam  Co.,  Moneta,  Wyo.,  $10,519.77. 

Cargile  &  Son,  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  $10,517.35. 

Austin  Milspaugh,  Ozona,  Tex.,  $10,515.76. 

A.  R.  Pardue,  Cut  Bank,  Mont.,  $10,483.90. 

Clyde  Earwood,  Brackettville,  Tex.,  $10,- 
483.46. 

Lockhart  Oil  &  Livestock,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  $10,478.96. 

Frank  Jouglard,  Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  $10,- 
471.86. 

N.  &  N.  Land  &  Livestock  Co.,  Miles  City, 
Mont.,  $10,459.61. 

P.  H.  Livestock  Co.,  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  $10,- 
456.30. 

Patrick  Rose,  Jr.,  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  $10,453.72. 

Frank  Paxton  &  Family,  Montrose,  Colo., 
$10,422.08. 

D.  Olcomendy  &  Son,  Stockton,  Calif.,  $10,- 
416.49. 

Herman  Goodrun,  Picacho,  N.  Mex.,  $10,- 
415.26. 

Frank  Wilkinson  &  Sons,  Heppner,  Oreg., 
$10,349.90. 

Werner  Irvine,  Inc.,  Casper,  Wyo.,  $10,- 
313.91. 

Cow  Creek  Co.,  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  $10,303.63. 

Ed  C.  Mayfield,  Sonora,  Tex.,  $10,277.60. 

W.  N.  &  L.  R.  Reed,  Sterling  City,  Tex., 
$10,274.27. 

John  Childress.  Ozona,  Tex.,  $10,274.16. 

Howard  Sheridan,  Hoover,  S.  Dak.,  $10,- 
251.33. 

Velma  C.  Clark.  Lincoln,  Calif.,  $10,243. 56N 

Alfred  J.  Burke.  Hoover,  S.  Dak.,  $10,237.89. 

Continental  Rambler  Co.,  Rawlins,  Wyo., 
$10,236.79. 

Pendleton  Ranches,  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  $10,- 
219.09. 

Ben  Etchegoin,  Fresno,  Calif.,  $10,216.49. 

S.  &  A.  Sheep  Co.,  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  $10,- 
177.75. 

Evans  Ranch  Co.,  Sanderson,'  Tex.,  $10,- 
136.80 

Parley  Probst.  Heber,  Utah,  $10,134.72. 

Dan  McIntyre.  Hotchkiss,  Colo.,  $10,129.40. 

Double  Springs  Livestock  Co.,  May,  Idaho, 

$10,111.86. 

Black  Butte  Sheep  Co.,  Billings,  Mont., 
$10,095.93. 

Lester  Stratton,  Wentworth,  S.  Dak.,  $10,- 
083.47. 

Frank  Peters.  Tinnie,  N.  Mex.,  $10,072.91. 

Hindi  Sheep  Co.,  Duran,  N.  Mex.,  $10,065.98. 

Whitney  Ranch,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  $10,- 
052.88. 

Idaho  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Moscow,  Idaho.  $10,028.81. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 


Young  amendment  a  statement  I  have 
prepared  thereon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wool  Amendment 
(Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey) 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  now  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  providing  for  extension  of 
the  Wool  Act,  I  am  naturally  anxious  to  see 
favorable  action  before  Congress  adjourns. 
It  is  my  hope  to  get  such  action,  one  way  or 
another,  so  the  wool  industry  will  know 
where  it  stands. 

However,  I  have  indicated  my  doubts 
about  the  strategy  of  seeking  to  tack  the 
Wool  Act  extension  onto  the  pending  farm 
bill  before  the  Senate,  as  an  amendment, 
because  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  farm  bill 
itself. 

Perhaps  I  would  not  be  so  dubious  about 
such  a  course  if  there  were  any  reasonable 
assurance  this  bill  can  be  improved  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  hold  some  promise  of  acceptance 
in  the  other  House. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  have  been  a 
wiser  course  to  wait  until  we  have  neared 
completion  of  work  on  this  bill  before  call¬ 
ing  up  the  wool  amendment. 

However,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  called  up  the  amendment.  He  has  been 
a  good  friend  of  agriculture,  and  has  not  let 
partisan  lines  stand  in  the  way  of  trying  to 
improve  our  farm  legislation  whenever  pos¬ 
sible. 

For  that  reason  I  shall  support  his  amend¬ 
ment,  but  only  with  the  word  of  caution 
that  I  may  yet  find  it  impossible  to  vote  for 
this  bill  until  further  improvements  are 
made.  I  hope  our  friends  from  wool  States 
who  have  been  so  concerned  about  this  wool 
legislation  will  show  equal  concern  for  other 
commodities,  and  help  improve  the  rest  of 
the  bill.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  final  test 
as  to  whether  or  not  many  of  us  now  willing 
to  vote  favorably  on  the  wool  amendment 
can  vote  for  the  final  bill  will  depend  on’ 
how  much  help  we  get  in  making  other 
needed  changes  in  the  bill. 

Part  of  our  problem  in  getting  action  sep- 
arately  on  the  wool  legislation  has  been 
quite  frankly  the  failure  of  many  Wool  Act 
supporters  to  cooperate  with  other  commod¬ 
ity  groups.  I  am  saying  this  as  a  friend  of 
the  wool  producers:  the  reason  they  have 
had  trouble  getting  this  Wool  Act  extended, 
to  a  large  degree,  has  been  the  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  of  some  wool  spokesmen  in  problems 
of  other  farm  people. 

All  agriculture  is  a  minority,  and  we  can¬ 
not  get  anywhere  by  further  splitting  up  the 
voice  of  the  minority  group.  Farm  groups 
need  to  cooperate  and  work  together.  The 
wool  industry  is  no  exception. 

I  hope  we  can  count  on  some  help  from 
the  wool  group  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
corn  and  feed-grain  producers,  and  dairy 
producers. 

Unless  we  do.  many  Senators  who  would 
otherwise  support  the  wool  legislation  will 
likely  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  at  a  point  before  the  vote 
on  the  Young  amendment,  a  statement 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 

Kentucky  has  historically  been  one  of  the 
leading  farm  flock  States.  For  many  years, 
the  Bourbon  stockyards,  in  Louisville,  was 
the  greatest  spring  lamb  market  in  the 
world. 

In  Kentucky  sheep  numbers  had  sharply 
decreased  from  1949  to  1954.  But  since  the 
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inauguration  of  the  Wool  Act  the  decline  in 
production  has  been  reversed. 

For  example,  on  January  1,  1957,  there 
were  605.000  head  of  sheep  in  Kentucky. 
On  January  1  of  this  year,  1  year  later, 
there  were  623,000  head  of  sheep.  The  Wool 
Act  is  producing  an  increased  production  in 
Kentucky. 

Ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  farm  flock  operators  in  Kentucky  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  incentive  program  last  year. 
We  produce  one  of  the  better  wools  in  the 
fleece  wool  States  of  the  Nation.  It  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  clean  wool,  for  our  sheep  are 
raised  on  good  grass  with  very  little  dirt, 
and  our  wools  bring  a  premium  price. 

'  I  think  the  Senators  from  the  Western 
States  will  agree  that  Kentucky  furnishes 
a  prime  market  for  the  ewe  lambs  they  sell. 
Their  blackface  western  ewes  come  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  as  replacements  and  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Wool  Act  has  been,  as  Con¬ 
gress  intended,  an  incentive  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  basic  livestock  industry,  in 
which  we  do  not  produce  in  sufficient  supply 
for  our  own  civilian  consumption. 

To  our  wool  growers  in  Kentucky,  one  of 
the  most  importaiit  sections  of  the  Wool 
Act  has  been  the  self-help  program  included 
in  section  708.  Through  this  program  our 
growers  join  with  the  other  growers  of  the 
Nation  in  promoting  the  use  of  wool  and 
lamb.. 

An  incentive  program  for  wool,  without 
the  self-help  plan,  enables  our  growers  to 
promote  their  own  products.  The  more  they 
can  promote  the  sale  of  lamb  and  wool,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  cost  of  this  incentive 
program. 

I  joined  as  cosponsor  of  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  to  renew  the  National  Wool  .Act, 
which  is  now  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  farm  bill. 

I  strongly  urge  the  renewal  of  the  National 
Wool  Act,  and  associate  myself  with  my  good 
friends,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Yotjng  |  and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Mundt|,  on  this  amendment  to  extend 
the  act  for  4  years,  andj.  strongly  endorse  a 
continuation  of  the  self-help  promotion  fea¬ 
ture  of  section  708. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Young  amendment,  a  statement  I  have 
prepared  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Bible 

In  earlier  remarks,  I  reviewed  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Wool  Act  and  pointed  out 
how  it  has  been  of  immeasurable  benefit  to 
the  Nation's  wool  producers. 

In  reviewing  some  figures,  I  discovered 
that  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  wool 
industry  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
half  century  has  been  both  startling  and 
lamentable.  In  my  own  State  of  Nevada, 
for  example,  the  shorn  wool  production  in 
the  year  1910  amounted  to  8,029,000  pounds. 
By  1942  this  annual  figure  had  dropped  to 
5,521,000  pounds,  while  in  1957  the  total 
plummeted  to  3,873,000  pounds. 

The  overall  objective  of  this  legislation 
is  to  raise  the  production  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  to  300  million  pounds.  We 
are  still  more  than  50  million  pounds  short 
of  that  figure,  but  continuance  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  gives  strong  hope  that  the  goal  can 
be  achieved  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Before  remedial  legislation  of  this  type  was 
enacted,  our  wool  industry  faced  virtual  ex¬ 
tinction  because  of  competition  with  im¬ 
ports  of  foreign  wools  and,  in  more  recent 
years,  with  increasingly  stiff  competition 
from  synthetic  fibers. 

This  act  has  had  a  beneficial,  double- 
barreled  effect.  It  has  brought  stability  to 


the  wool  industry  through  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  and,  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
self-help  program  established  under  section 
708  of  the  measure,  has  boosted  consider¬ 
ably  the  industry’s  other  product  which  is 
lamb. 

In  a  referendum  held  in  1955,  growers  ap¬ 
proved  deductions  of  not  to  exceed  1  cent 
a  pound  from  incentive  payments  on  shorn 
wool  and  not  to  exceed  5  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  from  the  payments  on  unshorn  lambs 
for  financing  an  advertising  and  promotion 
program.  Thus  the  growers  are  increasing 
the  demand  for  their  products  in  the  free 
market  through  programs  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  organized  and  financed.  As  the 
demand  for  wool  products  increases,  the 
amount  of  payments  required  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
act  will  be  reduced. 

Since  this  act  was  passed  in  1954,  we  have 
witnessed  a  decided  stimulus  in  the  wool  in¬ 
dustry.  In  Nevada,  for  example,  producers 
received  payments  totalling  $687,700  for  the 
1955  marketing  year  through  October  31, 
1957. 

By  providing  for  an  extension  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act  we  will  be  performing  a  dis¬ 
tinct  service,  not  only  to  an  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  economy  that  is  producing  a 
strategic  commodity,  but  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  rely  on  wool  as  one  of  their 
basic  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  I  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt].  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI,  the  Senators 
from  Florida  IMr.  Holland  and 

Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 

Frear]  is  absent  on  official  business  at¬ 

tending  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in 
Rio  de  Janiero  as  an  official  delegate  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  is  absent  because  of  illness.. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 

McClellan]  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughJ  would  each 
vote  “yea”. 

I  further  announce,  on  this  vote,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  vote 
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“nay”  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
Hoblitzell]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  are  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  official  business  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Vice  President  to 
attend  the  49th  Congress  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  they  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BushI,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  are  detained  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  and  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Potter]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 67 


Aiken 

Hill 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Barrett 

Jackson 

Payne 

Bennett 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Bible 

Jenner 

Purtell 

Bricker 

Johnson,  Tex 

Revercomb 

Bridges 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Russell 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Church 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Langer 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Long 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Watkins 

Ervin 

Martin,  Pa. 

Wiley 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

Young 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Hickenlooper 

Morse 

NAYS— 9 

Beall 

Clark 

Ives 

Butler 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Capehart 

Douglas 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 

2° 

Bush 

Green 

Murray 

Byrd 

Hennings 

O’Mahoney 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hoblitzell 

Potter 

Flanders 

Holland 

Smathers 

Frear 

Kennedy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Morton 

So  the  modified  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Young,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Symington 
is  as  follows:  On  page  5,  beginning  with 
line  2,  strike  out  all  down  through  line  2 
on  page  6,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

“Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  101  (b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

• Provided ,  That  the  level  of  price  support  for 
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upland  cotton  may  be  less  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  level  provided  in  the  foregoing  table, 
but  not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  parity- 
price,  if  the  Secretary,  after  consideration  of 
the  applicable  factors  specified  in  section 
401  (b),  determines  that  such  lower  level  is 
desirable  and  proper’.” 

(b)  Title  I  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

‘‘Sec.  103.  Middling  1  inch  and  grade  num¬ 
bered  3,  one  and  seven-sixteenths  inches 
shall  be  the  standard  quality  of  upland  and 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  respectively,  for 
purposes  of  price  support  under  this  act.” 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  the  1961 
and  subsequent  crops  of  cotton. 

On  page  15,  beginning  with  the  comma  in 
line  6.  strike  all  through  the  word  “that"  in 
line  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Symington]. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  announce  that  we  will 
have  no  further  votes  this  evening.  The 
Senate  will  meet  tomorrow  at  10  o’clock, 
if  it  is  agreeable.  Nothing  controversial 
will  be  considered  this  evening. 


PRINTING  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 

PHYSICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

AS  IT  RELATES  TO  THE  FIELD  OF 

ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business,  the  farm  bill,  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  1969, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  325. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  read,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(The  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  be  authorized 
to  have  printed  for  its  use  10,000  copies  of 
the  public  hearings  on  “Physical  research 
program  as  it  relates  to  the  field  of  atomic 
energy,”  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  during  the  85th 
Congress.  2d  session;  and'be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Committee  be 
authorized  to  have  printed  10,000  copies  of 
the  report  on  the  above  hearings;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Committee  be 
authorized  to  have  printed  2,000  copies  of 
the  index  of  the  above  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  325)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
explaining  House  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  325  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Senator  Pastore 

I  support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
”“®,  Providing  for  the  printing  of  10,000 


copies  of  hearings  held  last  February  by  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on  the  AEC  physical  research  program. 
The  resolution  also  provides  for  an  equal 
number  of  copies  of  a  subcommittee  report. 
Some  50  of  our  leading  research  scientists 
throughout  the  country  testified  at  these 
hearings  and  the  document  represents  a 
valuable  source  of  information  on  the  basic 
research  activities  going  on  in  this  country’s 
laboratories  and  universities. 

Estimated  cost  of  printing  the  additional 
copies,  over  and  above  normal  printing  costs 
for  the  first  thousand  copies,  is  $9,428.  I 
believe  this  is  a  good  investment  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  hearings  are  to  be 
given  wide  distribution  throughout  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  scientific  community  and  to  the  public 
through  Members  of  Congress. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.  M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  this 
evening,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o’clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more 
effective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  this  afternoon 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey!  referred  to  a  press  release 
issued  by  the  Public  Relations  Committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion 
Association,  and  approved  by  Harold  D. 
Cooley.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
quoted  briefly  from  the  press  release. 
In  order  to  have  the  full  text  before 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  24,  1958. — Hope 
for  farm  legislation  before  Congress  adjourns 
has  received  new  life  in  the  House  this  week. 
Congressman  Harold  D.  Cooley,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  said 
today. 

In  an  effort  to  expedite  action,  the  Cotton 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  met  yesterday  to  begin  work 
on  a  proposal  in  harmony  with  the  farm 
bill  now  receiving  attention  in  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senate  nears  final  action  on  its 
bill,  the  House  will  be  in  a  favorable  position 
to  take  affirmative  action,  Mr.  Cooley  said. 
Any  differences  in  the  two  bills  can  be  worked 
out  in  conference  following  House  action, 
the  North  Carolina  Congressman  pointed 
out. 

In  a  conference  Tuesday  of  this  week  with 
A.  C.  Edwards,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau;  Robert  F. 
Morgan,  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee;  F.  H.  Heidel¬ 
berg,  executive  vice  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Promotion  Association;  and  by 
phone,  with  Harry  B.  Caldwell,  master  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Grange,  Mr.  Cooley 
was  urged,  and  agreed,  to  take  this  action 
toward  legislation  in  view  of  the  disastrous 
situation  facing  cotton  in  North  Carolina, 
and  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt. 


July  2b 

It  was  recognized  in  the  Tuesday  con¬ 
ference  that  the  legislation  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Senate  has  some  undesir¬ 
able  features,  the  principle  one  being  aban¬ 
donment  in  1961  of  the  parity  principle. 
However,  in  view  of  the  critical  situation, 
the  helpful  aspects  of  the  Senate  bill  merit 
support.  Without  remedial  farm  legislation 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  cotton  farmers 
face  an  automatic  reduction  ,of  more  than 
20  percent  in  their  present  acreage  allot¬ 
ment. 

It  was  agreed,  both  by  Mr.  Cooley  and 
the  farm  and  cotton  leaders  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  that  in  the  House  this  bill  would  be 
strengthened  by  reestablishment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  parity.  Mr.  Cooley  took  action  im¬ 
mediately  in  this  direction  with  his  com¬ 
mittee  members.  ^The  North  Carolina  group 
advising  with  him  left  the  conference  to 
work  with  other  cotton  leaders  from  other 
States  of  the  Cotton  Belt  now  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Their  support,  it  is  believed,  will  help 
smooth  the  way  for  favorable  action  by  the 
House. 

Abandonment  of  the  parity  principle  in 
1961  in  the  present  Senate  bill,  by  basing 
support  price  for  cotton  on  a  formula  re¬ 
lated  to  the  3-year  average  market  price 
rather  than  parity,  has  been  the  major 
criticism  of  the  Senate  bill  by  Mr.  Cooley, 
North  Carolina’s  farm  organizations  and 
cotton  leadership,  and  leaders  in  many  other 
sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  farm  bill 
under  consideration  would  provide  for  a 
national  minimum  quota  of  16  million  acres 
of  cotton  in  1959  and  1960.  A  choice  these 
2  years  for  cotton  farmers — to  plant  their 
share  of  this  acreage  and  receive  a  support 
price  based  on  present  law,  or  plant  addi¬ 
tional  acres  at  a  lower  support  price.  Farm¬ 
ers  with  a  10  acre  or  less  allotment  in  1958 
would  retain  their  1958  acreage. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  also  dur¬ 
ing  the  discussion  this  afternoon  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Symington]  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  news  item  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  of  this  afternoon.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  it  might  have 
been  inferred  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  referred  to  some  Members 
of  the  Senate,  as  leftists. 

A  call  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  advises  me  that  he  never  referred  to 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  as  a  leftist.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  are  leftists  in 
the  United  States  who  will  infiltrate 
either  major  party  at  every  opportunity 
which  may  be  presented.  So  I  do  not  re¬ 
gard  that  statement  as  being  very  seri¬ 
ous. 

It  was  also  inferred  that  the  leftists, 
so-called,  of  a  certain  farm  organization 
would  like  to  load  down  the  bill  so  heav¬ 
ily  that  it  would  be  killed.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  look  at  the  Record  of  the  day 
before  yesterday  he  will  find  a  statement 
from  that  farm  organization  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  bill  cannot  be  amended  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  totally  unacceptable  to 
the  administration,  it  ought  to  be  killed. 

Those  are  simple,  factual  statements; 
but,  in  all  fairness,  they  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  Record, 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
on  Sunday,  July  20,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  published  an  editorial  praising 
the  policies  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  and  urging  enactment 
of  the  farm  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  Its  logic  and  reasoning  are  so 
sound  and  cogent  that  I  think  its  words 
might  be  of  benefit  to  all  of  us. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Must  End  Footdragging  and  Back 
the  Benson  Farm  Program 

Hard-sense  policies  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
won  a  smashing  victory  last  month  when  the 
House  killed  the  Democrat-sponsored  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill,  properly  indicted  by  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  as  an  absurd  “monstros¬ 
ity."  But  that  was  3  weeks. ago. 

Congress  in  the  interval  has  failed  to  pass 
vital,  urgently  needed  legislation  to  support 
>the  Nation's  farm  program.  There  has  been 
too  much  hassling  and  bootless  delay. 

Some  of  the  Agriculture  Department’s 
most  essential  functions  have  been  dead- 
ended  for  lack  of  funds.  Planning  and 
schedules  hang  in  an  administrative  near¬ 
vacuum  without  required  laws.  And  target 
date  for  adjournment  of  Congress  is  less 
than  a  month  away. 

Two  extremely  important  agriculture 
measures  are  in  Capitol  Hill  hoppers. 

'  One  is  Senate  bill  4071,  a  constructive 
proposal  dealing  with  supports  and  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  feed 
grains.  The  other  provides  for  extension  of 
the  1954  act,  authorizing  disposal  of  sur¬ 
plus  farm  products  through  sale  for  for¬ 
eign  currency,  through  barter  and  as  dona¬ 
tions  to  needy  abroad. 

Senate  farm  measure  4071  is  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  previous  agriculture  bills.  It 
sfeeks  to  abandon  high  support  techniques. 
It  is  designed  to  bolster  crops  at  figures  under 
current  market  prices — not  dish  out  lavish 
Federal  sudsidies. 

Such  subsidies,  often Tiigher  than  prices, 
have  created  our  fantastic,  costly  and  waste¬ 
ful  surpluses. 

There  is  no  iota  of  sense  in  growing  foods 
except  to  eat.  That  is  the  Benson  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  nothing  could  be  more  rational. 

The  Senate  proposal  moves  sturdily  in  this 
direction.  Its  Agriculture  Committee  has 
reported  out  the  measure,  though  without 
dairying  provisions, --and  it  is  now  on  the 
Senate  Calendar. 

In  the  case  of  corn  and  feed  grains,  so 
important  to  the  Midwest,  the  Senate  bill 
would  knock  out  all  acreage  allotments  and 
set  supports  for  next-  yeafi  at  90  percent  of 
the  last  3  years’  market  price. 

This  obviously  makes  props  a  kind  of  in¬ 
surance,  in  case  of  a  bad  crop  year.  It  does 
hot  offer  tax  bounties  for  overproducing, 
Which  is  the  core  of  the  surplus  plight. 

A  similar  approach  is  made  in  cotton,  but 
more  moderately.  Cotton  growers  would  be 
enabled  to  trade  higher  acreages  for  lower 
price  supports.  Current  market  prices, 
based  on  a  prior  3-year  average,  would  be 
the  basis  for  cotton  supports  beginning  in 
1961.  Other  variants  of  the  policy  to  let 
farmers  plan  their  own  crops,  acreages  and 
management — free  of  Federal  dictation  and 
bounty  lagniappe — are  contained  in  provi¬ 
sions  for  rice,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  sorghum. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  surplus  disposal  law,  known  as 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act.  The  House  has  not  acted  but 
had  a  provision  covering  this  extension  in  its 
defeated  omnibus  measure. 

Chief  differenceJietween  Senate  and  House 
measures  is  that  the  Senate  extends  the  law 
for  2  years,  the  House  for  1.  Mr.  Benson 
prefers  a  1-year  extension. 

This  valuable  law  has  Incurred  antipathy 
from  Canada,  Mexico,  South  American  States, 
and  other  nations,  because  it  tends  to  curtail 
their  grain  markets. 


State  Department  and  Secretary  Benson 
are  concerned  over  this  aspect  of  the  program 
and  wish  only  a  year’s  continuation  of  the 
act  to  emphasize  the  policy  is  only  temporary. 

Another  divergence  between  House  and 
Senate  legislation  on  this  issue  is  that  the 
Senate  proposal  gives  the  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  discretion  in  bartering  farm  surpluses. 
House  thinking  had  been  to  compel  tl}e  Sec¬ 
retary  to  barter  wherever  possible,  regafdless 
of  harm  to  our  international  friends  and 
foreign  policy.  Manifestly  the  Senate  bill  is 
much  superior. 

Extension  of  this  law  is  compulsory  and 
probably  will  be  voted. 

Mr.  Benson’s  program  in  surplus  disposal 
is  at  a  standstill.  The  old  act  expired  June 
30,  and  the  Agriculture  Department  has  no 
money  to  carry  on  a  splendid  schedule  that 
has  got  rid  of  $3,934,000,000  of  surplus  farm 
products  through  sales,  barter,  and  donations 
abroad. 

Both  Senate  bill  4071  and  extension  of 
Public  Law  480  for  surplus  disposal  are  giant 
strides  in  establishment  of  a  rational  na¬ 
tional  farm  policy — a  policy  that  has  made 
the  farmers  alone  show  rising  prosperity 
while  almost  every  other  segment  of  the 
economy  has  been  hit  in  the  recession. 

America  most  sorely  needs  a  commonsense 
policy  in  agriculture.  It  must  shuck  the 
bounty  thesis  that  has  cost  taxpayers  $15 
billion  shackled  farm  progress  and  piled  up 
waste  surpluses.  Secretary  Benson  has 
plotted  away,  and  these  two  measures  will 
speed  the  day. 

The  country  has  to  stop  trying  to  fix  farm 
prices.  It  must  liberate  agriculture  from 
controls  and  quotas,  continue  to  promote 
markets  abroad,  dispose  of  existing  surpluses 
approximating  $7  billion  in  Government  bins. 
Then  we  must  use  research  to  find  new  crops 
and  new  uses  for  old. 

The  best  panacea  for  farmers  is  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves. 

That,  we  firmly  believe,  would  be  mightily 
advanced  by  enactment  ofi  the  two  farm 
proposals  now  before  Congress.  They  clearly 
should  be  passed. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATIOSN  RE¬ 
SOURCES  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I\.  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printeas.  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  daN(l 
July  11,  1958,  which  I  have  received  fror 
Mr.  David  R.  Brower,  executive  director 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
an  editorial  entitled  ’ ‘Recreation  Survey 
Calls  for  ‘Slow-bell,’  ”  published  in  the 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  Register  Guard  of  July 
6,  1958,  relating  to  a  review  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sierra  Club. 

San  Francisco,  July  11,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington .  D.  C. 

Dear  Wayne:  Word  has  just  reached  us 
that  the  President,  on  June  28,  signed  the 
act  establishing  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission — legislation 
which  you  sponsored  and  helped  on  its  way 
through  Congress. 

This  is  just  a  note  of  our  appreciation  for 
what  you  have  done.  This  concept  was  one 
close  to  our  heart,  as  you  will  note  from  the 
enclosed  reprint  concerning  .our  own  efforts 
in  1956  and  1957. 

We  hope  the  Commission  will  soon  be 
established,  financed,  and  working  effec¬ 


tively.  Most  important,  as  you  may  havej 
noted  in  our  testimony,  we  are  especially J 
anxious  that  the  Commission  devise  means 
of  putting  up  that  closed -during -in venjrory 
sign  on  scenic  resources  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  lost  prematurely  and  permsyi'ently. 

We  offer  you,  in  your  work  with  XMe  Com¬ 
mission,  and  we  offer  the  Commission  itself, 
our  full  cooperation  in  its  important  work — • 
for  whatever  benefit  our  66  years’  experience 
and  12,000  members  can  contpibute. 
Sincerely, 

David  R.  Brower, 
Ex/cutive  Director. 

Recreation  Survey  Ca^ls  for  “Slow  Bell" 
It  was  all  too  apparent  to  weekenders  who 
headed  for  the  freedom  of  the  great  out¬ 
doors  over  the  long  holiday  that  the  great 
outdoors  is  getting  crowded.  Fishermen 
jested  that  they  were  apparently  expected  to 
bring  their  pWn  rocks  to  stand  on.  Those 
who  headepr  for  forest  camps  found  other 
campers  ni'actically  in  their  laps.  Thus  we 
know,  but  only  in  a  general  way,  that  some 
of  the  recreational  resources  of  the  country 
are  s^dly  overcrowded.  But  we  don’t  know, 
exactly,  how  great  the  crowding  will  be  a 
ye^r  or  two  hence,  nor  where  it  will  be.  Nor 
we  know  just  what  plans  to  make  to 
tccommodate  new  crowds  which  in  future 
years  will  be  spending  their  longer  vacations 
in  their  high-powered  cars,  flitting  from 
vacation  spot  to  vacation  spot. 

Thus  we  welcome  congressional  passage  of 
S.  846,  a  law  providing  for  a  national  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  Nation’s  outdoor  recreation  re¬ 
sources,  the  first  such  survey  in  our  history. 
Twenty-four  outdoor  organizations,  notably 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  sought 
the  survey.  So  did  six  States  by  legislative 
action.  Among  the  States  were  Washington 
and  California,  but  not  Oregon.  The  survey, 
which  will  be  made  of  both  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  land,  will  culminate  in  a  report  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1861.  A  bipartisan  15-member 
commission  will  direct  the  survey,  with  help 
from  an  advisory  council  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Federal  agencies  and  outdoor 
organizations.  Special  studies  may  be  made, 
notably  of  the  experiences  of  the  Swiss  and 
the  Swedes  in  meeting  their  recreation  needs. 

This  is  of  the  essence.  An  example  is  the 
1935  experience  of  the  National  Park  Service 
which  in  that  year  could  have  bought  a  30- 
mile  stretch  of  seashore  at  Assateague  Island 
in  Maryland  for  wildlife  protection  for  $9,000 
a  mile.  Now  the  same  land,  being  turned 
into  subdivisions,  costs  $111,000  a  mile.  Some 
^resources,  dissipated  in  years  gone  by,  can 
qe  restored.  Some  cannot  be. 

In  the  past  half  century  the  Nation  has 
been  diligent  in  taking  inventory  of  many 
of  its  resources — its  timber,  its  oil,  its  min¬ 
eral  ^alth.  its  agricultural  potential.  But 
there  n&s  been  no  comparable  effort  to  weigh 
our  future  recreational  needs  against  our 
present  add  future  recreational  assets.  Until 
now.  ThisNpurvey  could  be  as  important  a 
milestone  inVonservation  as  creation  of  the 
national  parkNystem  or  the  setting  aside  of 
Federal  forest  reserves. 

In  the  3  yearevbetween  now  and  the  ex¬ 
pected  presentatidn  of  the  report,  reclassi¬ 
fication  of  public  lands  should  be  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Only  where  extreme  urgency  can  be 
shown  should  we  permjt  drastic  changes  in 
land  use  patterns.  Examples  nearby  are  the 
reclassification  of  the  w^ldo  Lake  limited 
area  and  proposed  reductions  in  the  enor¬ 
mous  Glacier  Peak  primitive' ■^’rea  in  northern 
Washington.  Perhaps  changes  in  these  and 
similar  areas  should  be  made.\Perhaps  not. 
The  facts  we  have  are  as  yet  incdpiplete.  We 
know,  pretty  well,  about  our  needvfor  timber 
and  water.  We  know  much,  less  about  our 
need  for  recreational  areas. 

If  we  proceed  now  at  slow-bell,  aiwdttegf 
results  of  this  national  survey,  we  canVtben 
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make  ovr  national  decisions  from  a  knowl-  Labor  bodies  with  which  they  are  affiliated 
edgeable  position.  They  will  more  likely  be  for  concurrence  and  action  as  set  forth, 
decisions  ws  can  live  with,  decisions  our  herein, 
grandchildrem^ill  not  regret  we  made. 


PROTECTION  OF.  EMPLOYEES  OF 
FORESTRY  ANDLpGGING  OPERA¬ 
TIONS— RESOLUTION 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have\printed  in 
•the  body  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Western  Council  ofyLum- 
ber  and  Saw  Mill  Workers,  of  Portend, 
Oreg.,  concerning  the  exclusion  frfc 
protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standard^ 
Act  of  1938  of  certain  employees  engaged 
in  forestry  and  logging  operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Exemptions 

Whereas  an  amendment  enacted  in  1949 
excludes  from  the  protection  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  employees  of 
forestry  and  logging  operations  in  which  not 
more  than  12  employees  are  employed;  and 
Whereas  even  major  lumber  producing 
employers  in  the  Western  Lumber  industry 
are  now  exploiting  their  employees,  through 
this  amendment,  by  contracting  their  log¬ 
ging  operations  to  small  groups  of  12  or 
less  employees;  and 

Whereas  this  results  in  eliminating  from 
the  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  approximately  one-third  of  all 
the  employees  of  a  major  western  indus¬ 
try;  and 

Whereas  this  leads  to  longer  hours  aj 
lower  wages  and  to  increased  unemploymam 
in  a  basic  western  industry  already/af- 
flicted  with  serious  unemployment  apra  eco¬ 
nomic  insecurity;  and 

Whereas  this  exemption  encoupdges  unfair 
competition  to  fair  logging  curators  who 
try  to  maintain  fair  wageSjJfours,  and  safe 
working  conditions:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Council  of 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  .Workers  and  each  dis¬ 
trict  council  of  Lupdaer  and  Sawmill  Work¬ 
ers  and  each  affiliated  Local  Union  immedi¬ 
ately  demand  ym.  their  respective  Congres¬ 
sional  Delegations  immediate  repeal  of  any 
exemption/from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  any  employees  of  the  logging  and 
lumbejpfng  industry;  and  be  it  further 

solved.  That  each  district  council  and 
lo<Sal  union  immediately  present  copies  of 
ills  resolution  to  Local,  Central  or  State 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By\manimous  consent,  the  followir 
additional  routine  business  was  trans¬ 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT 
COMMITTI 


OF  A 


referred  to  the  Special  Committee 
Space  and  Astronautics. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Preparedness  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  may  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor¬ 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ,  froifKtne  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  to  whpmNyas  referred  the 
bill  (H.  R.  6701)>^rantihe  the  consent 
and  approval  oLCongress  toNJie  Tennes¬ 
see  River  Basjn  Water  Pollutibn  Control 
Compact,  imported  it  favorably,  with 
amendmems,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  latfl)  thereon. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more  ef¬ 
fective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various 
agricultural  commodities,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  11805)  to  promote  the 
national  defense  by  authorizing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  aeronautical  research  facili¬ 
ties  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  necessary  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  prosecution  of  aeronautical  re¬ 
search,  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 


ADDITIONAL  APPENI 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

Editorial  entitled  “Labor/Bill  Is  Phony,’ 
published  in  the  Rockfam  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  of  July  23,  1958. 


ENROLLED/BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Sectary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  24,  1958,  he  presented 
to  the  Bfrsident  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

2447.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
fcretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  of  the  effects  of  insecticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides, ..  and  other  pesticides 
upon  fish  and  wildlife  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  losses  of  those  invaluable  natural 
resources  following  application  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  and  to  provide  basic  data  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  chemical  controls  so  that  forests,  crop¬ 
lands,  wetlands,  rangelands,  and  other  lands 
can  be  sprayed  with  minimum  losses  of  fish 
and  wildlife;  and 

S.  2617.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934, 
as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.  M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order  pre- 
yously  entered,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

THe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o’cloclo^nd  53  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned* the  adjournment  being,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to¬ 
morrow,  Fridyy,  July  25,  1958,  at  10 
o’clock  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominatiohs  received  by 
the  Senate  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
July  23)  1958: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  following-named  persons  to  bTjnter- 
state  Commerce  Commissioners  for  terlps  of 
7  years  expiring  December  31,  1965  (reii 
pointments) : 

Everett  Hutchinson,  of  Texas. 

Robert  W.  Minor,  of  Ohio. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  patfSed  farm  bill.  Senate  made  unfinished'i^isiness  bill  to  in¬ 
crease  industrial  u)HMization  of  farm  products.  Sen,  Capehart  introduced  and  dis¬ 
cussed  bill  to  ppdvide  additional  allotments  for  crops  lost  or  damaged  by  natural 
disaster. 


1,  FARM  PROGRAM.  Passed,  62  to  11,  with  amendments  S.  4071,  the  farm  bill, 
pp.  13745-58,  13759-80,  13787-|07,  13810-fil 
Agreed  to  the  follov7ing  amendment^: 

By  Sen.  Hayden,  to  strike  out  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  leve_s  of 
price  support  for  extra  long  staple  cotton,  p.  13747  _  ,  ,  r 

By  Sen,  Humphrey,  to  authorize  CCC  to  purchase  an  amount  of  oil  produced  from 
soybeans  and  cottonseed  equal  to  the  amount,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary, 
by  which  the  total  production  of  such  oil  will  be  increased  by  reason  of  n- 
creased  production  of  cotton  under  choice  B  of  the  cotton  provisions  of  the 
bill  The  oil  purchased  is  to  be  donated  to  appropriate  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies,  governmental  agencies,  and  international  organizations,  for  use  in 
providing  assistance  to  needy  persons  in  foreign  countries,  pp.  - 

By  Sen.  Symington,  to  provide  price  supports  for  cotton,  beginning  with  the  1961 
crop,  at  90  percent  of  the  preceding  3-year  average  price,  but  not  less  than 
30  cents  per  pound  or  60  percent  of  the  parity  price,  whichever  is  higher, 
and  price  supports  for  rice.,  beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  at  90  percent  of 


the  preceding  3-year  average  price,  but  not  less  than  $4  per  hundredweight, 
or  60  percent  of  parity,  whichever  is  higher,  pp.  13793-94 
By  Sen.  Stennis,  to  strike  out  the  provision  of  the  bill  providing  that  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  each  year  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  in  the  same  proportion  that  producers  shared  in  the  national 
acreage  allotment  in  1958.  pp,  13796-97 
By  Sen.  Humphrey,  to  provide  price  supports  for  corn  at  $1.10  per  bushel  or 
60  percent  of  the  parity  price  thereof,  whichever  is  higher,  pp.  13820-22 
By  Sen.  Schoeppel,  to  extend  Public  Law  480  (by  inserting  the  language  of 
S.  3420,  to  extend  the  program,  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate),  pp. 
13822-23 


By  Sen.  Hruska,  to  provide  that  any  farmer  dissatisfied  with  his  wheat  allot¬ 
ment  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  allotment  by  a  review  committee,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  existing  law.  pp,  13825-26 

Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Dirksen,  33  to  51,  to  limit  to  2  years,  the  1961  and  1962  crops,  the 
periods  during  which  the  30-cent  minimum  support  price  for  cotton,  the 
$1.10  minimum  support  price  for  corn,  and  the  $4  minimum  support  price  for 
rice  would  be  in  effect,  pp.  13751-58 

By  Sen.  Proxmire,  20  to  57,  to  provide  a  dairy  stabilization  plan  for  milk  an\ 
dairy  products,  pp.  13764-93 

By  Sen.  Humphrey,  23  to  55,  to  amend  the  feed  grains  provisions  of  the  bill  so 
as  to  provide  an  alternative  program  whereby  a  producer  could  qualify  for 
supports  on  his  feed  grains  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  parity  by  reduc¬ 
ing  his  planted  acreage  in  feed  grains  by  20  percent,  and  placing  them  into 
the  conservation  reserve,  pp.  13794-807 

By  Sen.  Goldwater  to  strike  out  a  provision  of  the  bill  providing  that  the 
additional  acreage  authorized  for  cotton  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments, 
pp.  13810-14 


By  Sen.  Humphrey,  24  to  49,  to  provide  price  supports  for  feed  grains,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1959  crop,  at  a  level  not  in  excess  of  90  percent  nor  less 
than  60  percent  of  parity,  with  a  minimum  price  support  for  corn  of  $1.10 
per  bushel,  pp.  13814-18 

By  Sen.  Jordan  to  authorize  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  having  an  upland 
cotton  allotment  to  rent  all  or  part  of  the  allotment  to  the  owner  or 
operator  of  another  farm  in  the  same  county,  for  use  in  the  county. 


pp.  13818-20 

By  Sen.  Proxmire,  24  to  49,  to  provide  minimum  support  prices  for  milk  and 
butterfat  for  the  1959-60  marketing  year  of  $3.15  per  hundredweight  and 
57.5  cents  per  pound  respectively,  pp.  13823-25 


2. -.SCH00L  LUNCH.  Sen.  Thye  inserted  two  letters  urging  enactment  of  S.  4134; 

extend  the  school  lunch  program  to  all  Indian  children  on  an  equal^Jvasla 
whether  located  on  or  off  a  reservation,  p.  13736 

3.  APPROPRIATION.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conferen$d^feport  on  H.  R.  13066, 

the  legislative  appropriation  bill  for  1959>^niis  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President,  pp.  13807-9  13883-4 

4.  RESEARCH.  S.  4100,  to  prov^de^for  the  incfcea^ed  use  of  agricultural  products 

for  industrial  purposes ^"'was  made  the  Senate* s' pending  business,  p.  13861 

5.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Johnson  announced  that  next  week^hnexpected  the 
Senate- fo  consider  H.  R.  12738,  the  Defense  Department  appropriation  bill  for 
1959;  H.  R.  11574,  the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  19? 
(conference  report);  and  H.  R.  8308,  to  provide  for  the  humane  slaughter^ 
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terms,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  they 
won’t  experience  undue  difficulties.  This 
opportunity,  coupled  with  our  need  for  ex- 
sort  markets,  should  sound  a  clarion  call  to 
^ur  Government  to  see  to  it  that,  if  any 
Ciuiadian  enterprise  should  be  induced  by 
ouusjde  influence  to  deviate  from  its  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Canadian  worker  and  to  the 
Canadian  economy  by  declining  ligitimate 
and  clean  business,  drastic,  and  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  discipline  any  such  Cana¬ 
dian  corporation.  Canada  needs  export 
trade,  and  iKshould  be  sought  after  every¬ 
where  with  ncrynterest  other  than  the  welfare 
of  Canada  invoWed. 

We  had  some  interesting  discussions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  new  Chinese  constitution,  which 
provides  for  freedornvof  speech,  right  of  as¬ 
sembly,  and  freedom \n  the  practice  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Freedom  of  speech,  we  believe,  can 
be  followed  in  the  criticism  of  how  things 
are  being  done  in  a  material  way,  or  of  the 
people  Who  are  charged  wieh  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  doing  them — but  theyChinese  can’t 
be  “again  the  government’’  as\we  know  it. 
Anything  savouring  of  sedition  \rauld  meet 
with  the  inevitable  treatment;  perhaps 
fredom  of  speech  could  in  our  view  be  largely 
confined  to  the  suggestion-box  principle.  In 
this  highly  restricted  sense  it  might  ev*n  be 
welcomed  by  the  authorities. 

Right  of  assembly  exists  in  the  sense  tliat 
crowds  can  immediately  assemble  and  liste( 
to  a  speaker.  We  saw  such  crowds  at  street 
corners  and  at  country  crossroads.  When  we 
asked  what  the  spouter  was  dispensing,  it  was 
always  a  harangue  on  the  virtues  of  hygiene, 
on  the  desirability  of  continuing  to  swat  flies 
and  kill  mosquitoes,  or  on  some  such  subject. 
Theoretically,  we  suppose  one  could  assemble 
a  crowd  and  talk  about  anything— but  for 
how  long  we  don’t  know.  There  is  no  Chi¬ 
nese  “Hyde  Park.” 

Regarding  the  freedom  to  practice  religion, 
there  could  be  a  need  for  this — not  perhaps 
out  of  regard  for  religion  but  because  there 
is  a  political  problem  due  to  the  large  number 
of  moslem  followers  in  addition  to  the 
Buddhists.  I  found  Christian  churches  of 
many  denominations- — I  also  visited  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  temple.  On  Sunday  morning  in  Peking 
we  heard  what  sounded  like  church  bells.  At 
first  we  could  not  believe  our  ears.  Per¬ 
sistently  we  went  down  a  side  street  from 
which  the  sound  was  coming,  and  certainly 
it  was  the  sound  of  church  bells.  We  found 
a  church,  a  large  Roman  Catholic  edifice, 
within  a  walled  enclosure.  The  front  court 
was  full  of  children  playing,  the  front  doors 
were  closed  and  again  children  playing  am 
squatting  in  front  of  them,  but  we  proceeded 
to  a  side  door  and  found  a  church  which 
could  accommodate  a  very  large  congrega¬ 
tion.  Mass  was  in  progress;  the  chureli  was 
not  full  but  there  was  a  large  congregation  of 
people,  devout  to  all  appearances,  young  and 
old — male  and  female — very  small  children 
crawling  in  the  aisles — older  dnes  moving 
around  from  pew  to  pew.  The/lergy  were  all 
Chinese.  We  stayed  for  parr  of  the  service. 
There  are  other  authorities/ more  competent 
than  I  am  to  discuss  this  jjhase,  but  so  far  as 
I  could  find  out  all  clepgy  must  be  Chinese 
and,  if  this  is  so,  the/  perhaps  freedom  is 
more  apparent  tham/real.  This  is  only  an 
observation.  Someone  else,  I  am  sure,  can 
give  a  positive  ans/er. 

Unquestionably  there  is  some  subtle  dif¬ 
ference  in  life  between  China  and  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Mar/an  persuasion.  One  feels  no 
sense  of  domination,  no  depression,  no  lack 
of  freedonr  in  moving  around,  and  so  on. 
Perhaps /is  inspired  by  the  courtesy,  good 
naturey/nd  natural  politeness  of  the  people. 
One  g/ss  shopping  as  he  would  in  Montreal — • 
big  jrtores,  little  stores,  all  sorts  of  goods. 
Fodu  is  rationed  on  a  seasonal  basis,  we  were 
Id.  In  hotels  and  restaurants  there  are  no 
Restrictions.  One  can  go  sightseeing,  rubber¬ 
necking,  and  camera  using  at  will — but  must 
get  an  export  permit  for  his  undeveloped 


film  which  was  a  rather  perfunctory  pro¬ 
cedure. 

For  those  who  have  read  so  far  no  doubt  a 
variety  of  impressions  of  life  in  China  has 
been  formed.  Some  may  be  favorable,  even 
too  much  so,  some  sceptical  and  unbelieving. 
Both  are  wrong. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  one  has  to  see 
what  is  going  on  with  his  own  eyes  before 
he  can  realize  what  the  picture  unfolds. 
Nobody  can  do  so  for  him.  China  is  a  so¬ 
cialist  state,  a  managed  economy  adhering 
to  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx  with  some 
modifications  to  meet  Chinese  reality.  The 
state  is  supreme,  man  an  instrument — there¬ 
fore  he  can’t  be  really  free.  There  is  none 
of  the  comrade  technique,  there  is  no  pre¬ 
tense  that  all  are  equal;  on  the  contrary, 
the  working  class,  the  peasants,  are  freely  re¬ 
ferred  to.  One  is  rewarded  in  the  material 
sense  according  to  his  talents  and  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  but  the  plunder,  the  privilege 
and  corruption  are  said  to  be  gone.  One 
wonders  what  China  would  be  like  today  if 
over  the  last  150  years  it  hecS  moved  along 
the  lines  of  democratic  progress  instead  of 
exploitation  and  corruption.  The  wind  was 
sown,  the  whirlwind  is  being  reaped. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  25  percent  of  thj 
world’s  population  live  in  China;  maybe 
20  years  they  will  be  one-half  of  the  wo/ld. 
Their  present  rate  of  progress  is  beyonjf'  de¬ 
scription — but  they  have,  as  we  have  Said,  a 
million  miles  to  go  before  the  masses  have 
semblance  of  a  decent  standard  yOf  living, 
ley  are  moving  fast,  however,  /f  one  can 
pidture  a  future  nation  of  1  billion  people — 
skilh^d,  educated,  industrialized,  and  with  a 
capacity  for  work  that  beggars  description — 
the  high  cost  economy  of  tjtte  West  is  even¬ 
tually  imfor  revision.  We/of  the  West  want 
no  part  o\  the  political/and  economic- phi¬ 
losophy  thErk  governs  such  states,  but  I  won¬ 
der  if  we  haa\a  similar  experience  as  a  peo¬ 
ple  how  we  wcmjd  fe/1  about  it?  The  answer 
seems  to  be  cleai 

Regarding  theAso-called  recognition  of 
China  in  the  p6litrcal  sense,  one  just  does 
not  see  how  000  mimon  people,  which  may 
be  a  billior/before  tdto  long,  can  be  given 
myopic  treatment.  I  ani  no  prophet,  but  a 
“bonnie  f/ince  Charlie”  rtom  across  the  sea 
from  Tampan  seems  more  than  unlikely.  Just 
how  face  is  to  be  saved  there  presents  a 
stags/ring  problem.  There  is\every  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  people  of  Chlnavas  a  whole 
ay4  satisfied  with  their  Government.  It 
seems  to  meet  their  needs  and  itN^eems  to 
rbe  conscious  of  a  great  job  to  be  done  to  lift 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  general  way 
of  life  of  the  masses  out  of  the  black  hope¬ 
lessness  that  has  prevailed  in  the  past. 

I  believe  there  is  good  and  legitimate  trai 
to  be  done.  Other  western  people  are  get¬ 
ting  it.  Canada  will  be  negligent  and  unfair 
to  herself  if  she  does  not  get  her  share.  She 
won’t  get  it,  however,  without  aggressive 
action. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  .  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  concluded.  The 


Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more  ef¬ 
fective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various 
I  agricultural  commodities. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
j  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
I  ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Symington]. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
j  under  the  present  language  of  S.  4071, 

I  beginning  with  the  1961  cotton  crop  the 
1  level  of  price  support  for  upland  cotton 
]  will  be  90'  percent  of  the  average  market 
price  of  middling  inch  cotton  during  the 
preceding  calendar  years.  A  price-sup¬ 
port  floor  of  30  cents  per  pound  on  mid¬ 
dling  inch  cotton  is  established. 

These  provisions  would  result  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  parity  concept — a 
measure  of  the  purchasing  power  for 
.agriculture  commodities.  In  view  of  the 
"serious  consequences  should  the  parity 
principle  be  discarded,  this  amendment 
endeavors  to  establish  price  support  for 
the  1961  cotton  crop  in  terms  of  percent 
of  parity.  The  amendment  would  there¬ 
fore  provide  for  price  support  beginning 
in  1961  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  but  not  less  than  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  parity  price,  basis  middling 
inch. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  At  65  percent  of 
parity  what  would  be  the  present  price 
of  middling  inch  cotton? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  was  going  to 
come  to  that  in  the  next  sentence. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Very  well. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  estimated 
that  65  percent  of  parity  in  1961  will  be 
approximately  the  same  dollar  and  cent 
level  of  price  support  as  the  best  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  would  be  available  under 
the  provisions  of  the  committee  bill,  S. 
4071. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  is  the  price  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  estimates  are 
that  in  1961  the  price  would  be  some¬ 
where  between  31  and  32  cents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  not  asking 
about  1961.  I  am  asking  what  the  price 
is  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  exact  price  at  this  time.  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  to  put  it  in  the  Record  if 
he  knows. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  the  price  is? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  estimate  for 
1961  is  what? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Between  31  and 
32  cents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  would  that  be 
for  most  of  the  crop?  The  part  which 
is  highly  competitive  with  rayon  is  mid¬ 
dling  lA-inch.  What  would  the  price 
support  be  on  middling  lx’s- inch  cotton? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  1961? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  What  is  the 
estimate? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  estimate  is  31 
to  32  cents. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  the 
price  support  in  1961  on  middling  inch 
cotton  would  be  31  cents.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing — between  31  and  32  cents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  would  the 
price  support  be  on  middling  1^-inch 
cotton? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  higher. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  How  much  higher? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  know. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  advisable  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  parity  principle.  Let  me  say 
to  my  friend  from  Mississippi  that  I  will 
do  almost  anything  to  increase  cotton 
acreage,  provided  it  does  not  mean  that 
3  years  from  now  the  farmers  of  Missouri 
will  be  producing  cotton  without  any 
reliance  on  parity. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  believe  everyone 
agrees  with  what  the  Senator  says.  I 
merely  wished  the  figures  as  to  what  the 
estimated  price  support  would  be  in  1961 
on  middling  1 A -inch  cotton.  I  am  not 
arguing  with  the  Senator.  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  At  best  it  would 
be  an  estimate.  Without  question,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  the  greatest 
expert  in  the  Senate  on  cotton.  My  ap¬ 
prehension  is  that  if  we  pass  this  90 
percent  of  the  3 -year  average  market 
price  cotton  prices  will  have  a  disastrous 
fall.  Therefore,  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  attempts  to  tie  the  cotton  price 
to  parity. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Everyone  wishes  to 
avoid  a  disastrous  fall  in  cotton  prices. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator 
has  an  exact  figure  in  mind,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  no  figure  in 
mind. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment  is  to  avoid  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  parity. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  trying  to 
ascertain  from  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  exactly  what  he  proposes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me,  I  shall  read  exactly  what 
I  propose.  When  it  comes  to  an  exact 
cotton  price  in  1961,  it  is  just  as  difficult 
to  estimate  what  cotton  prices  will  be  as 
it  is  to  estimate  the  price  of  corn,  live¬ 
stock,  or  aluminum.  I  have  no  crystal 
ball;  but  I  know  when  the  farmer  oper¬ 
ated  without  parity,  in  the  long  run  he 
lost. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  has 
estimated  figures  as  to  what  the  price  of 
middling  inch  cotton  would  be  in  1961. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  price  would  be 
on  middling  1 A -inch  cotton. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  estimated 
it  on  the  basis  of  middling  inch,  and  will 
be  glad  to  supply  for  the  Record  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  the  price  would  be  on  mid¬ 
dling  liV  inch. 

It  is  estimated  that  65  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  in  1961  will  be  approximately  the 
same  price,  and  will  provide  the  same 
dollar-and-cents  level  of  price  support 
as  the  best  estimates  indicate  would  be 
available  under  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill,  s.  4071.  This  amend¬ 
ment,  therefore,  retains  the  parity  prin¬ 


ciple  without  changing  the  level  of  price 
support  available  in  1961. 

Provisions  of  S.  4071  relating  to  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  are  unchanged  by  this 
amendment. 

In  addition  to  retaining  the  parity 
concept,  this  amendment  would  provide 
that,  beginning  in  1961,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  sell 
its  holdings  of  cotton  at  not  less  than 
105  percent  of  the  prevailing  level  of 
price  support.  S.  4071  WGuld  require  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  offer 
cotton  for  sale  at  115  percent  of  the 
prevailing  support  price. 

By  making  the  change  to  105  percent, 
the  amendment  would  bring  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  new  cotton  program  in  line 
with  past  and  present  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

;  Symington  3. 

I  Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President  I  should 
'like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  general 
^subject  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

<■  The  agricultural  bill  which  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  represents  many  weeks 
of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  perfect  bill.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  provisions  which  I  think  could 
be  improved.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the 
best  bill  we  could  get  out  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  a  majority  vote. 

It  may  be  that  we  could  get  along 
this  year  without  any  agricultural  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  nature  whatsoever.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  we  could.  Neither  do  I 
doubt  that  the  economy  of  our  country, 
and  particularly  our  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy,  will  be  adversely  affected  unless  we 
enact  legislation  approximately  in  the 
form  in  which  the  bill  was  reported  from 
the  committee.  We  were  particularly 
concerned  with  the  commodities  of  rice, 
cotton,  and  corn.  If  we  do  not  enact 
legislation,  it  is  probable  that  the  rice- 
growers,  who  must  go  to  a  great  deal  of 
expense  in  preparing  their  land  for  the 
production  of  rice,  will  find  that  under 
existing  law  they  will  have  to  reduce 
their  production  possibly  as  much  as  40 
percent  during  the  next  year.  Every 
time  acreage  is  cut,  the  unit  cost  of 
production  is  increased. 

I  have  referred  to  the  situation  with 
regard  to  rice.  Every  acre  by  which  the 
rice  producers  are  required  to  reduce 
their  plantings  means  an  increase  in  the 
unit  production  cost  of  what  they  are 
permitted  to  grow. 

Next  we  come  to  cotton.  Possibly  one 
may  wonder  why  people  from  the  North 
are  so  much  interested  in  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram,  and  yet  we  are.  If  no  legislation 
is  enacted,  in  all  probability  cotton  grow¬ 
ers  will  not  be  permitted  to  plant  more 
than  14  million  acres  next  year.  With 
the  exception  of  this  year’s  planting, 
which  was  reduced  because  of  acreage 
placed  in  the  Soil  Bank,  that  will  be  the? 
smallest  acreage  of  cotton  planted  in  this 
country  for  more  than  80  years. 

We  are  quite  disturbed  by  the  present 
situation.  The  reason  why  the  cotton 
acreage  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  such 
an  absurd  minimum  is  that  we  are  losing 
our  market  for  cotton. 


Our  textile  mills  have  been  shifting  to 
synthetics.  Exports  have  been  dwin¬ 
dling,  although  last  year  it  was  demon¬ 
strated  that,  with  proper  methods,  we 
could  make  a  good  recovery  in  exports. 

The  reason  why  the  use  of  cotton  in 
our  domestic  mills  has  been  dropping  is 
that,  in  order  to  dispose  of  cotton  on  the 
foreign  market,  we  must  sell  it  for  about 
7  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  domestic 
mills  have  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  almost 
25  percent  of  the  price  of  the  cotton. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  as  it  comes 
yto  us  from  the  committee  is  enacted,  the 
jsubsidy  to  foreign  cotton  mills,  instead 
/of  being  7  cents  a  pound,  will  be,  for  the 
[first  year  or  so,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
iy2  cents.  That  will  put  our  domestic 
textile  mills  in  a  far  better  competitive 
position  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

To  the  cotton-textile  industry  it  is  not 
a  question  of  which  State  gets  the  indus¬ 
try  away  from  another  State — and  we  in 
New  England  have  lost  very  heavily  in 
this  field — but  whether  we  keep  it  in 
existence  at  all  in  this  country. 

Our  cotton-textile  industry  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  they  complain 
very  bitterly  because  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  which  foreign  textile  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  over  domestic  mills  under  the 
present  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  seems  to  be 
difference  of  opinion  based  on  the  figures 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  leg¬ 
islative  counsel  with  respect  to  what  sec¬ 
tion  103  means.  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment  at  this  time  and  will  offer 
it  at  a  later  time  today.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  would  eliminate  acre¬ 
age  allotments  for  corn.  Acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  corn  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  are  not  observed  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  corn  planters  of  the  country. 
Last  year  only  14  percent  of  the  acres 
planted  to  corn  in  the  commercial  corn 
area  were  in  compliance  with  acreage  al¬ 
lotments.  This  year  it  is  expected  that 
not  more  than  12  percent  will  be  in  com¬ 
pliance.  It  seemed  best  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  eliminate  corn  acreage  allotments 

entirely,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  corn _ 

approximately  four-fifths — is  fed  where 
it  is  produced.  I  believe  that  provision 
will  be  anjmprovement. 

The  bill  also  gets  away  from  the  parity 
formula  as  a  device  on  which  to  base 
price  supports  for  cotton,  rice,  and  com. 
The  parity  formula  now  in  effect  was 
adopted  in  1948.  At  that  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  parity  formula  would 
be  good  indefinitely.  It  has  a  movable 
base,  which  helps  keep  it  more  nearly  up 
to  date.  We  thought  when  it  was  en¬ 
acted,  we  would  not  have  to  change  that 
formula,  and  that  it  would  be  a  fair 
yardstick  to  use  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

It  was  not  many  years  after  the  new 
parity  formula  was  approved  until  we 
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found  it  was  anything  but  a  fair  yard¬ 
stick.  There  had  come  into  the  agricul¬ 
tural  picture  such  technological  devel¬ 
opments  as  the  use  of  antibiotics,  hor¬ 
mones,  weed  killers,  hybridization  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  equipment  and  machinery. 
Those  developments  made  the  parity  for¬ 
mula,  which  seemed  so  fair  in  1948,  ob¬ 
solete.  It  gave  certain  commodities  un¬ 
fair  advantages,  and  worked  unfairly 
against  other  commodities,  such  as  dairy 
products. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  a  good  idea 
as  to  those  commodities,  to  get  away 
from  the  parity  formula  as  a  base  on 
which  to  figure  support  prices. 

-Again  we  are  faced  with  the  question 
whether  we  shall  try  to  improve  farm 
income  and  the  farm  programs  this  year 
or  whether  we  shall  simply  pass  up  the 
opportunity  to  enact  new  -legislation  and 
drift  along  until  conditions  become  so 
bad  that  our  farm  program  may  collapse 
and  in  desperation,  we  shall  have  to  con¬ 
jure  up  some  emergency  remedies  for  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  about  to  find 
ourselves. 

There  are  approximately  40  amend¬ 
ments  which  are  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bill.  In  March  of  this  year,  as  I 
recall,  we  passed  legislation  to  freeze 
support  prices  for  another  year.  I  voted 
for  the  bill  because  I  thought  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  in  arbitrarily  lowering 
price  supports  for  the  current  marketing 
year  for  dairy  products  was  unwar¬ 
ranted.  However,  the  President  thought 
otherwise,  and  he  refused  to  sign  the 
bill.  Now  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
if  provisions  which  were  previously 
vetoed  are  attached  to  the  pending  bill 
there  will  be  virtually  no  chance  at  all 
of  the  bill  being  enacted  into  law. 

The  wool  amendment  which  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bill  yesterday  is  acceptable 
to  the  President  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  If  we  see  fit  to  add  to  the 
bill  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  some  months  ago,  that 
too  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  President. 

However,  I  recommend  using  extreme 
caution  against  attaching  provisions  to 
the  bill  similar  to  those  which  have 
already  been  vetoed  this  year. 

I  wish  to  have  the  Congress  pass  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  help  the  cotton  indus¬ 
try,  both  growers  and  manufacturers; 
legislation  which  will  relieve  the  rice- 
growers  from  the  trouble  they  are  bound 
to  be  in  if  we  do  nothing;  legislation 
which  will  make  the  corngrower  freer, 
and  will  not  require  him  to  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  national  programs  in  carrying  on 
his  normal  farm  operations.  I  want  that 
kind  of  legislation  enacted  into  law  at 
this  session  of  Congress. 

I  hope  we  shall  send  such  proposed 
legislation  to  the  House,  and  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  question  about  its  becoming 
law,  if  it  is  approved  by  the  House. 

I  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks 
about  the  Symington  amendment.  How¬ 
ever,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  withdrawn,  remarks  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  at  this  time  would  seem  to  be  out  of 
order. 

I  wish  again  to  express  the  hope  that, 
in  the  interest  of  American  agriculture 


and  the  American  economy  as  a  whole, 
we  shall  pass  a  good,  strong,  sound  bill 
which  will  become  law. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  7-10-58-A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
line  7,  after  the  word  “upland,”  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  the  words  “and  extra 
long  staple  cotton,  respectively,”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “cotton.” 

On  page  5,  line  10,  after  the  word 
“cotton,”  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
“,  and  of  grade  numbered  3,  one  and 
seven-sixteenths  inch  American-Egyp- 
tian  cotton  in  the  quoted  spot  markets 
in  the  case  of  extra  long  staple  cotton.” 

On  page  5,  line  22,  after  the  word 
“inch,”  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “and 
grade  numbered  3,  one  and  seven- 
sixteenth  inches.” 

On  page  5,  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  words  “and  extra  long 
staple.” 

On  page  6,  line  1,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  comma  after  the  ward 
“cotton”  and  delete  “respectively.” 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  proposes  to  strike  from  the 
bill  certain  language  which  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

On  July  2,  1958,  the  President  ap¬ 
proved  Public  Law  85-497,  establishing 
the  level  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  price 
support  at  not  less  than  60  percent  of 
the  parity  price.  The  law  fully  covers 
the  situation,  so  that  the  language  to 
which  my  amendment  applies  is  not 
necessary. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  only 
two  market  quotations  available  on  extra 
long  staple  cotton — one  in  Phoenix,  and 
one  in  El  Paso,  where  the  price  quota¬ 
tions  are  derived  from  limited  merchant 
reports. 

Because  a  large  percentage  of  the 
world  supply  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
is  under  the  control  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  which  have  the  power  to  limit 
the  supply  and  thus  affect  prices,  twice 
in  the  past  8  years  cotton  prices  have 
been  forced  to  abnormal  highs.  Had  the 
language  in  the  bill  been  in  effect,  the 
price  support  level  would  now  be  so  high 
that  domestically  produced  extra  long 
staple  cotton  would  be  completely  non¬ 
competitive. 

Inasmuch  as  this  situation  obtains,  and 
since  Congress  has  so  recently  enacted 
specific  legislation  affecting  the  price 
support  levels,  it  is  best  not  to  change  the 
price  determining  law  again  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  I  ask  for  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday,  during  the  debate  I  suggested  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  it  was  truly  an  error  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  include  upland 
cotton.  As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
just  pointed  out,  Congress  passed  in  July 
of  this  year  a  bill  fixing  the  price  sup¬ 
port  of  cotton  at  from  60  to  75  percent 
of  parity.  I  understand  that  is  accept¬ 
able  to  the  growers. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  bill  is  now  the 
law.  What  we  will  be  doing  by  adopting 
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the  amendment  will  be  simply  to  restore 
what  was  done  in  July.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated  “7-23- 
58-J.”  I  do  not  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  read,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  £he  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

PURCHASE  OF  COTTONSEED  AND  SOYBEAN  OIL 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
estimate  for  the  1959  crop  and  1960  crop  of 
oilseeds,  respectively,  the  amount  by  which 
the  total  production  of  oil  from  such  crop 
will  be  increased  by  reason  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  on  the  increased  acreage 
allotted  to  farmers  who  elect  choice  (B) 
under  section  102  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  by  this  act.  In  making 
such  estimate  the  Secretary  shall  make  due 
allowance  for  any  reduction  in  the  acreage 
of  soybeans  which  may  result  from  the  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  acreage  of  cotton.  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  may,  during  the 
marketing  year  for  the  1959  crop  and  1960 
crop  of  cotton,  respectively,  purchase  an 
amount  of  oil  produced  from  cottonseed  or 
soybeans  approximately  equal  to  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  oil  so  estimated  for  such 
crop  of  oilseeds  by  the  Secretary.  The  oil 
so  purchased  shall  be  donated  to  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  other  appropriate  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  for  use  in  the  assistance 
of  needy  persons  outside  the  United  States. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur 
such  additional  costs  with  respect  to  such 
oil  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect 
to  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  sec¬ 
tion  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  increased  production  of  cot¬ 
tonseed,  which  as  a  vegetable  oil  is  com¬ 
petitive  with  soybean  oil. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
permitted  to  purchase  an  amount  of  oil 
produced  from  cottonseed  or  soybeans 
approximately  equal  to  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  oil  so  estimated  for  such 
crop  of  oil  seeds  by  the  Secretary.  The 
amendment  provides: 

The  oil  so  purchased  shall  be  donated  to 
nonprofit,  voluntary  agencies  registered 
with  the  Department  of  State,  •  other  ap¬ 
propriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  or  international  organizations  for  use 
in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  a  mandatory  provision; 
it  merely  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  discretionary  authority  to 
make  purchases  of  vegetable  oils  which 
may  be  in  surplus  as  a  result  of  expanded 
production,  and  to  be  able  to  utilize  such 
oil  for  relief  purposes  and  charitable 
purposes  on  the  international  front  and 
for  assistance  to  needy  persons,  as  well. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment  simply 
provides  permissive  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  avert  new  problems  that 
may  arise  out  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

There  is  nothing  mandatory  about  it. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  ground  for  a  veto, 
because  if  the  Secretary  does  not  agree 
with  it  he  simply  will  not  be  required 
to  use  it.  However,  Congress  will  be 
acting  responsibly  by  providing  the  Sec¬ 
retary  with  authority  he  may  need. 

During  my  earlier  remarks  I  men¬ 
tioned  how  expanded  cotton  acreage, 
justified  on  grounds  of  textile  needs, 
would  also  result  in  expansion  of  cotton¬ 
seed  production. 

No  one  has  argued  that  we  need  more 
cotonseed  or  cottonseed  oil. 

What  will  be  done  with  the  added  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil?  It  will  simply  go  into  com¬ 
petition  with  soybean  oil,  lard,  and,  yes, 
butter,  and  force  down  the  present  prices 
of  all  fats  and  oils. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  re¬ 
luctant  to  estimate  the  increase  in  cot¬ 
ton  production  under  the  pending  bill, 
but  accepts  the  estimates  of  the  meas¬ 
ure’s  key  sponsors  that  a  25  to  30  percent 
increase  in  planted  cotton  acreage  will 
result  from  the  altered  allotments  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  measure. 

Working  with  these  estimates,  tech¬ 
nicians  of  the  USDA  have  informed  us 
that  they  can  anticipate  a  25  to  30 
percent  increase  in  cottonseed  oil  pro¬ 
duction. 

That  will  mean  a  3  to  4  percent  rise 
in  the  total  supply  of  fats  and  oils  in  this 
country.  This  increase  in  the  supply  of 
fats  and  oils  could  lower  prices  for  all 
such  commodities  by  approximately  5 
percent,  according  to  the  Department’s 
own  estimates.'' 

We  produce  490  million  bushels  of  soy¬ 
beans  last  year.  A  price  decrease  of  5 
cents  a  bushel  that  could  result  from  the 
expanded  supply  of  competitive  cotton¬ 
seed  would  mean  a  loss  of  $24,500,000  in 
soybean  income. 

Similar  calculations  indicate  a  loss  of 
$14,750,000  on  lard,  and  a  potential  loss 
of  $51,150,000  on  butter  from  the  price¬ 
depressing  effects  of  the  additional  oil 
supply. 

.  Somebody  has  to  absorb  this  loss.  It 
is  either  going  to  be  the  farmer,  or,  in  the 
case  of  soybeans  and  butter  which  have 
support  programs,  the  Government  it¬ 
self. 

It  does  not  have  to  happen.  Without 
trying  to  raise  at  all  the  income  from 
or  prices  of  soybeans,  lard,  or  butter,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  protect 
them  from  suffering  losses  under  the  cot¬ 
ton  expansion,  if  we  provide  this  author¬ 
ity,  by  purchasing  an  amount  of  edible 
oil  equivalent  to  the  excess  produced  on 
additional  cotton  acreage,  and  diverting 
it  to  overseas  relief  feeding  purposes. 

There  is  tremendous  need  and  demand 
for  some  form  of  fats  and  oils  in  our 
overseas  relief  feeding  purposes,  not  now 
being  met.  Testimony  at  our  hearings 
indicates  that  demand.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  indicated  it  feels  it  does  not 
now  have  authority  to  meet  it.  This 
would  provide  such  authority. 

•  ®.po^esrnen  for  the  Department  have 
indicated  now  that  they  do  not  feel  that 
the  expanded  oil  production  would  create 
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as  serious  a  problem  as  others  believe 
it  would. 

If  that  is  true,  the  authority  sought 
would  merely  be  standby  protection 
which  would  not  have  to  be  used. 

Having  it,  however,  would  give  some 
assurance  to  soybean  producers  that  the 
bill  is  not  aimed  against  them — and 
might  provide  the  added  support  needed 
in  the  House  to  get  it  enacted.  Without 
it,  any  Member  of  Congress  from  soy¬ 
bean  areas  would  be  amply  justified  in 
opposing  the  cotton  expansion. 

Even  if  this  discretionary  authority  is 
used,  it  need  not  be  any  expense  to  the 
Government.  If  the  threat  to  soy¬ 
beans  becomes  sufficient  to  warrant  us¬ 
ing  this  authority,  the  Government  costs 
would  be  incurred  anyhow  by  having 
bean  prices  fall  below  loan  levels  and  the 
CCC  being  required  to  take  over  quan¬ 
tities  of  soybeans. 

If  this  authority  were  used  to  divert 
excess  oil,  the  market  could  be  stab¬ 
ilized  to  prevent  accumulation  of  new 
surpluses  in  the  Government’s  hands. 

I  would  rather  see  any  Government  ex¬ 
penditure  required  channeled  into  use 
of  our  excess  oil  for  humanitarian  pur¬ 
poses,  than  have  the  same  expenditure 
incurred  just  to  lock  up  more  surplus  in 
storage. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  very  ap¬ 
propriate  if  somehow  during  the  debate 
on  the  bill,  we  would  obtain  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  an  official 
statement  as  to  whether  it  is  willing  to 
accept  any  amendment  at  all  relating  to 
the  parity  concept. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
amendments  which  some  of  us  intend 
to  offer  are  not  amendments  to  increase 
parity  or  even  to  fix  the  prices  called 
for  by  the  bill.  Instead,  they  are 
amendments  to  interpret  the  prices  in 
terms  of  the  parity  formula,  because 
some  of  us  believe  sincerely  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  parity  and  the  parity  formula.  It 
has  been  a  part  of  the  basic  agricultural 
policy  and  law  since  1933. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  morning 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building  to  inform  certain  Sena¬ 
tors  that  no  amendments  which  relate 
to  parity  will  be  accepted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  now  is  in  the  gal¬ 
lery, — in  fact,  at  this  moment  I  am  look¬ 
ing  directly  at  him— has  carried  the 
message  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
has  said  that  no  such  amendments  will 
be  acceptable. 

Of  course,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  can  take  that  position  if  it  so  de¬ 
sires;  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  attempting 
to  play  both  sides  of  the  street.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  testimony  given  before  our 
committee  by  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  indicated  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wanted 
greater  flexibility  in  the  price-support 
range,  on  the  basis  of  parity  concepts. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  now  tells  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  he  will  accept  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  and  no  other— that  this  is 
the  bill  he  wants.  The  bill  as  it  now 


stands  repudiates  the  concept  of  parity. 
However,  that  was  the  Secretary’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  private  conversations. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  knows  that  a  repudiation  of  parity 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  it  seems,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  does  not  want  to 
get  itself  officially  on  record  on  this 
point. 

The  official  position  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment — and  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  call  its  official  record  into 
play — is  that  it  would  like  to  have  the 
price  supports  of  75  to  90  percent  broad¬ 
ened  to  60  to  90  percent  of  parity.  That 
is  the  official  position  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  submit  an 
amendment  to  give  the  Department  a 
chance  to  go  on  record;  and  then  we 
shall  see  whether  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  a  man  of 'good  faith  and 
whether  he  will  send  to  the  Senate  word 
in  support  of  his  own  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  because  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  clearly  that  when  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  he  did  not  testify  in  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  Senate  bill  4071 — even 
though  the  Secretary  now  “testifies”  in 
the  newspapers,  in  that  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  those  who  oppose  the 
bill  are  “leftwing  elements,”  and  that 
he  is  in  favor  of  the  bill.  From  his  use 
of  the  phrase  “leftwing  elements,”  I 
gather  that  the  “leftwing  elements”  are 
opposed  to  the  bill.  So  apparently  the 
rightwing  elements  are  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

I  take  my  position  right  down  the 
center,  and  I  want  some  amendments 
to  the  bill  adopted.  If  some  very  mod¬ 
erate  amendments  are  adopted,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty; 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  I  should  like 
to  continue  my  remarks.  I  want  to  have 
a  vote  taken  on  the  amendment;  and, 
first,  I  want  to  finish  stating  my  views 
in  regard  to  the  parity  concept. 

I  feel  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  know  the  facts. 

I  feel  tlje  ’Department  of  Agriculture 
should  answer  some  questions.  Did  Mr. 
Clyde  Wheeler  come  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building  and  contact  certain  Senators 
on  behalf  of  the  Department,  saying  any 
amendment  which  dealt  with  parity 
would  not  be  acceptable?  That  is  the 
first  question. 

The  next  question  is.  Did  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  contact  any  Senators 
this  morning,  as  I  say  he  did,  and  tell 
them  he  wanted  this  bill— which  would 
mean  there  could  be  no  amendment  re¬ 
lating  to  parity,  or  any  other  amend¬ 
ments? 

The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
charges  on  this  floor  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  lobbying  this  bill 
in  this  hall,  which  is  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  There  are  lobby¬ 
ists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
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the  galleries,  waiting  on  Senators,  and 
they  are  outside  in  the  reception  room. 

As  I  said  earlier,  if  the  Secretary  and 
the  Government  and  the  administration 
are  opposed  to  the  parity  concept,  that 
is  their  privilege.  I  wish  they  would  be 
honorable  enough  to  say  so,  and  not  play 
both  sides  of  the  street,  and  then  we 
would  know  who  is  who  and  what  is  what. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  stated,  it  is  very  strange  to  see 
those  who  for  years  have  been  arguing 
for  the  parity  concept  now  withdrawing 
from  it. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  what 
we  need  is  an  amendment  which  would 
relieve  the  cotton  and  rice  farmers.  I 
agree.  Any  amendment  relating  to  cot¬ 
ton  and  rice  will  in  no  way  jeopardize 
their  acreage — and  I  think  they  need  re¬ 
lief  as  to  acreage — and  will  in  no  way 
jeopardize  the  price  structure — and  I 
think  they  need  help  in  the  price  struc¬ 
ture.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  right  when  he  states  there  is  a  need 
that  a  price  be  established  at  which  the 
cotton  farmers  can  compete. 

I  am  not  about  ready  to  turn  my  back 
on  the  pledges  which  the  two  parties 
have  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I 
charge  that  both  political  parties  have, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  pledged  the 
fanners  that  there  would  be  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  concept  of  parity.  I  say 
now  that  one  party  is  ready  to  turn  its 
back  on  the  farmers.  I  hope  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  is  not  the  second  party  to 
do  so.  I  warn  my  Democratic  friends 
that  our  party  brought  the  concept  of 
parity  into  fruition.  Let  us  not  be  the 
one  that  kills  it,  because  there  is  more 
to  agriculture  than  merely  one  or  two 
crops. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  two  questions. 
First,  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  permissive  and 
not  mandatory? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  permissive. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  other  question  I 
have  is,  What  advantage  does  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  purchase  and  donation  of 
soybean  oil  have  over  the  present  price- 
support  program  at  70  percent  of  parity? 
Would  it  give  an  advantage,  or  would  it 
simply  widen  the  market? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  widen  the 
market,  essentially. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Whatever  is  given  away 
would  be  in  addition? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  At  the  present  time  we 
donate  soybean  oil  and  other  oil  to  for¬ 
eign  countries,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  if  it  comes 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  Does 
the  Senator  feel  the  amendment  would 
give  soybean  oil  producers - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  cottonseed  oil 
producers.  It  is  not  only  soybean  oil 
producers  who  are  affected. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
the  amendment  would  give  them  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  70  percent  price  sup¬ 
ports  which  they  receive  now? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  consulted 
the  Department  on  this  particular 


amendment.  We  have  had  a  very  good 
relationship  on  the  basis  of  edible  oils. 
We  have  tried  to  preserve  that  relation¬ 
ship  in  committee.  This  is  not  a  manda¬ 
tory  amendment.  It  is  designed  to 
clarify  what  some  persons  think  is  a 
cloudy,  unclear  line  of  authority  in  the 
present  law.  The  amendment  would 
make  it  very  clear  that  the  Secretary 
would  do  two  things.  First,  he  would 
make  an  estimate  of  the  volume  of  oil 
and  oil  seeds  in  production,  and  take 
into  consideration  any  change  which 
might  come  about  as  a  result  of  any  shift 
from  soybean  to  cotton  production,  and 
the  excess  which  might  be  accumulated 
because  of  the  increased  acreage  of  cot¬ 
ton.  He  would  also  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  reduced  acreage  of  soybeans 
which  would  be  eligible  to  be  purchased, 
if  the  Secretary  so  desired,  if  he  felt  it 
was  essential  to  preserve  reasonably 
fair  marketing,  and  if  any  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  eligible  for  overseas  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  is  strictly  discretionary 
authority. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  because  I  have  not  consulted  the 
Department  about  this  amendment.  I 
have  not  even  been  lobbied  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
position  of  the  Department  is.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  if  the  Department  were  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  I  would  have  found  out  about 
it  in  some  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  clarify 
the  Record.  When  I  said  “lobbying,”  I 
was  talking  about  the  parity  amend¬ 
ment.  We'  are  going  to  have  arguments 
on  that  matter.  They  will  be  good-na¬ 
tured  arguments,  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  However,  I  have  talked 
to  the  Department’s  representatives 
about  this  amendment.  I  cannot  say 
whether  they  support  it.  There  is 
doubt  in  the  Department  as  to  their 
present  authority.  They  have  not  pur¬ 
chased  oil  for  relief  purposes.  They 
have  sold  it  under  Public  Law  480.  This 
amendment  would  give  the  Secretary,  in 
the  edible  oil  field,  the  same  authority 
he  has  over  other  commodities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  cotton  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  at  somewhere  near  the 
world  price,  4  or  5  million  acres  now 
planted  to  soybeans  and  other  products 
would  be  turned  back  to  cotton  produc¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  a  more  logical  balance 
would  be  reached  as  between  the  two 
commodities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  have,  said,  I  have 
had  no  communication  whatsoever  with 
regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Therefore,  I  know  of 
no  reason  for  objecting  to  it.  I  can  see 
that  it  might  do  some  good.  Therefore, 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  reading 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  which  is  presently  before  the 
Senate,  I  notice  that  the  language  on 
page  2  is  that  the  “Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may”  make  these  purchases. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  next  sen¬ 
tence  reads,  “The  oil  so  purchased  shall 
be  donated  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies.”  The  question  arose  in  my  mind 
whether  there  was  anything  mandatory 
about  the  language. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  word 
“so”  may  be  misleading. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  word 
“may”  would  indicate  it  is  not  manda¬ 
tory.  In  other  words,  if  the  Senator’s 
amendment  were  adopted,  we  might  find 
ourselves  in  the  position,  if  the  purchase 
were  mandatory,  of  the  Secretary  hav¬ 
ing  to  estimate  the  amount  of  oil  which 
would  be  produced.  Then  the  Depart¬ 
ment  would  have  to  purchase  the  oil 
and  would  have  to  give  it  away,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  market  might  read¬ 
ily  absorb  it  at  the  market  price. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  point  out, 
first,  that  it  is  discretionary.  It  does 
not  say  “shall.”  It  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  purchase.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  reminds  me 
that  if  the  word  “so”  in  line  6  were 
changed  to  “if,”  so  that  the  language 
would  read,  “The  oil  if  purchased  shall 
be  donated,”  it  would  be  perfectly  clear 
that  it  is  discretionary. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  modify  my 
amendment  by  striking  out  the  word 
“so”  on  line  6  of  page  2  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “if.” 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  has 
a  right  to  modify  his  amendment,  and 
his  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Then,  if  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  correctly,  if  the 
oil  moves  in  the  market  in  the  normal 
competitive  channels  freely,  and  is  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  there  is  no  surplus,  under 
no  circumstances  will  the  Department 
be  required  to  purchase  X  gallons  or 
tons  of  the  oil. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct  in  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  was  my 
understanding  of  the  amendment,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  word  “shall”  and  some  of 
the  other  language,  I  wanted  to  have  the 
matter  cleared  lip. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  explanation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  As  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  says, 
the  provisions  are  not  obligatory  at  all. 
I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  an  amount 
of  oil  produced  from  soybeans  and  cotton¬ 
seed  equal  to  the  amount,  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary,  by  which  the  total  production 
of  such  oil  will  be  increased'  by  reason  of 
increased  production  of  cotton  by  farmers 
electing  choice  B  in  1959  and  1960  under  the 
amendments  made  by  this  bill  to  section  102 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
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The  oil  so  purchased  would  he  donated  to 
appropriate  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies, 
governmenatl  agencies,  and  international  or¬ 
ganizations,  for  use  in  providing  assistance 
to  needy  persons  in  foreign  countries. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  he 
authorized  to  incur  costs  of  handling  and 
transportation  prior  to  actual  export,  as  in 
the  case  of  commodities  disposed  of  under 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  already 
has  authority  to  purchase  and  dispose  of  soy¬ 
bean  and  cottonseed  oil  to  support  prices  of 
soybeans  and  cottonseed.  The  extent  to 
which  oil  production  would  be  increased,  if 
at  all,  by  the  bill  would  be  difficult  to  de-> 
termine. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  there  is  no  need  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  amendment.  I  suggest  a 
vote  be  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

During  Mr.  Humphrey’s  remarks,  the 
following  occurred: 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  be  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  with  that 
understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
S.  4701.  The  amendment  was  based  on 
the  opinion  of  the  legislative  counsel. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  inter¬ 
prets  some  of  the  language  differently, 
however.  This  does  not  surprise  me.  I 
have  seen  3  different  opinions  from 
3  different  experts  at  one  time  on 
some  of  this  intricate  agriculture  legis¬ 
lation.  Therefore,  in  order  to  have  the 
matter  clarified,  at  this  time  I  withdrew 
the  amendment,  and  shall  reoffer  it 
later. 

But  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  if  the  matter  of  the  acre¬ 
age  of  cotton  and  rice  could  not  be 
handled  in  a  very  simple  fashion  by  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  resolution  by  both  Houses  to 
freeze  the  acreage  on  cotton  and  rice 
in  the  United  States  for  next  year  at 
the  same  figures  of  this  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  can  answer  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  question  briefly.  I  am  positive 
that  such  a  resolution  would  not  become 
law. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  it  would  be  vetoed  by  the 
President? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  general  idea. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Then  it  is  clear 
that  what  is  really  wanted  in  this  pro¬ 
posed  bill  is  not  help  for  the  cotton 
farmer  or  the  rice  farmer.  What  is 
really  wanted  is  to  get  rid  of  the  parity 
principle,  a  principle  which  has  been 
so  successful  for  the  American  farmer 
during  most  of  the  last  25  years — until 
the  advent  of  the  present  administration 
and  its  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  is  really  wanted  is 
to  prevent  a  bad  situation  from  becom¬ 
ing  progressively  worse.  Such  a  situa¬ 


tion  will  result  if  corrective  legislation 
is  not  enacted  at  this  time. 

I  refer  the  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]. 

Also,  I  believe  we  have  had  communi¬ 
cations  from  cotton  growers  in  Missouri 
to  the  effect  that  they  seek  some  reme¬ 
dial  legislation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  I  know 
more  than  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
about  what  the  cotton  growers  of  Mis¬ 
souri  want;  but  I  do  not  know  much 
about  what  the  cotton  growers  in  Ver¬ 
mont  want. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  my  State  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  think  it  unfortunate  that 
when  we  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  legislation,  a  possible  admin¬ 
istrative  veto  is  held  over  our  heads,  in 
an  attempt  to  prevent  logical  legislation 
from  being  passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  asked  me  a  question.  I  presumed 
he  wanted  an  honest  answer,  I  gave 
him  the  best  answer  I  could. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  tremendous, 
disservice  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the 
country  for  the  Congress  hot  to  enact 
remedial  legislation,  but  simply  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  conditions  and  the  program 
which  have  gotten  them  into  so  much 
trouble  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
lost  them  so  much  of  their  market. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont 
whether  there  is  any  parity  amendment 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  tha;t  the  bill  which  came  from  the 
committee,  with  the  program  changes 
recommended  in  it,  is  the  best  at  which 
we  can  arrive.  In  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  I  differed 
regarding  the  value  of  the  bill.  But  the 
bill  was  reported;  and  I  stand  by  the  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  committee. 

I  know  that  at  one  time  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  requested  a  wider  range 
within  which  he  would  have  authority  to 
fix  price  supports  for  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  have  not  talked  with  him,  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  the  60  to  90  range  would 
now  be  acceptable  to  him. 

But  after  having  worked  for  several 
weeks  on  this  proposed  legislation,  and 
after  having  arrived  at  a  bill  which  is 
generally  acceptable  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration — although  not  entirely  accept¬ 
able — I  believe  we  should  proceed  with 
what  we  now  have  before  us. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  es-. 
pecially  in  agriculture  matters. 

He  has  referred  to  the  cotton  farmers 
of  my  State.  I  repeat,  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  addition,  in  my 
State  there  is  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  namely,  Mr.  Fred 
Heinkel,  who  is  the  head  of  the  largest 
agricultural  organization  in  Missouri. 
Mr.  Heinkel  has  gotten  in  touch  with  me, 
to  say  that,  rather  than  see  this  bill — ■ 
including  the  modifications  which  have 
been  made  and  the  provision  for  the 


\  elimination  of  parity — passed,  he  would 
lprefer  to  see  no  bill  passed. 

J  Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  I  have  a 
llittle  selfish  interest  in  this  matter,  for 
[Vermont  has  lost  its  last  cotton  mill.  To- 
/day  Vermont  still  has  a  number  of  woolen 
I  mills.  But  many  cotton  mills  are  left  in 
*  New  England.  Some  of  them  are  shift¬ 
ing  to  synthetics;  some  of  them  are  mov¬ 
ing  away. 

The  last  one  in  Vermont,  which  em¬ 
ployed  approximately  400  persons,  sim¬ 
ply  went  out  of  business. 

One  thing  which  has  affected  them  is 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  mills  can  pur¬ 
chase  cotton,  either  from  the  United 
States  or  from  some  other  cotton-pro¬ 
ducing  country,  at  approximately  6  or  7 
cents  a  pound  less  than  the  price  our 
mills  have  to  pay. 

If  the  bill  the  committee  has  reported 
is  enacted,  then  I  believe  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cottongrowers  of  the  coun¬ 
try — at  least,  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
acres  involved — will  elect  to  expand  their 
acreage  40  percent,  at  a  support  price 
15  percent  of  parity  less  than  that  re¬ 
ceived  by  producers  who  comply  with 
their  original  allotment.  In  other  words, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  contry  indicated  that  they 
could  produce  competitively  at  the  then 
existing  market  price,  which  would  put 
our  mills  in  a  good  competitive  position 
as  compared  to  that  of  mills  in  other 
countries. 

That  is  a  selfish  reason  for  my  sup¬ 
port  of  the  bill:  I  wish  to  see  some  of 
our  industries  retained. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  moment  I  must  leave  the  Chamber 
to  attend  a  committee  meeting.  But 
before  I  leave  let  me  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  this  matter  is  the  core  of  the 
problem  before  the  Senate. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  that  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  the  population 
interested  in  the  production  of  food  had 
decreased  to  13  percent,  but  that  those 
who  constituted  the  13  percent  received 
only  6  percent  of  the  national  income. 
A  few  weeks  ago  my  staff  checked  on 
those  figures,  and  found  that  in  5  years 
the  13  percent  has  declined  to  12  per¬ 
cent,  but  that  today  those  persons  are 
receiving  only  3  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  people  who  produce  all 
our  food  and  fiber  that  are  used  com¬ 
mercially  is  probably  less  than  10  per¬ 
cent  at  the  present  time. 

However,  in  Vermont  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  income  of  the  farmers 
comes  from,  various  sources  off  the  farm. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  figure 
is  probably  about  35  percent. 

I  have  always  fought  for  more  equi¬ 
table  income  for  farm  people,  whether 
they  live  in  Missouri,  Vermont,  the  State 
of  Washington,  or  Texas. 
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I  have  gone  along  with  the  bill,  in¬ 
cluding  the  10-acre  minimum  for  our 
cotton  growers,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  protecting  the  small  producers  who 
depend  on  perhaps  6  or  7  acres  of  cotton 
for  their  major  cash  crop,  even  though 
that  provision  in  itself  will  entail  a  sub¬ 
stantial  subsidy.  But  I  believe  we  should 
provide  for  that — because  it  is  the  only 
decent  thing  to  do — at  least  until  they 
have  a  better  way  to  make  a  living  than 
they  have  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  at  all  for  doing  what  he  thinks 
best  for  the  farmers  of  his  State. 

I  have  admired  the  work  of  Fred 
Heinkel,  of  the'' Missouri  Farmers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  and  3/  know  that  association 
has  rendered  a  great  service  for  half  or 
more  than  half  of  the  farm  people  of 
Missouri. 

Mi*.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  thank  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  gracious 
remarks  regarding  one  of  Missouri’s 
foremost  citizens. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
saying  what  my  position  on  the  bill 
would  be  if  I  were  in  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  at  the  time  when  the  bill  came 
to  the  White  House,  and  If  the  bill  then 
included  what  the  administration  re¬ 
gards  as  undesirable  features.  But  I 
am  saying  what  I  believe  will  happen. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  7-23-58-A  and  ask 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
line  16,  before  the  period  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

In  the  case  of  the  1961  and  1962  crops, 
and  such  level  as  may  hereafter  be  provided 
by  law  for  any  subsequent  crop. 

On  page  17,  line  2,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  word  “any”  and  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  on  line  3  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

The  1959  and  1960  crops  of  corn  shall  not 
be  less  than  $1.10  per  bushel  and  the  level 
of  price  support  for  any  subsequent  crop 
shall  not  be  less  than  such  level  as  may 
thereafter  be  provided  by  law. 

On  page  18,  line  18,  before  the  period 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following : 

In  the  case  of  the  1961  and  1962  crops, 
and  such  level  as  may  hereafter  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  for  any  subsequent  crop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  may  yield  to  me  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quo¬ 
rum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

\  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Gore  - 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Green 

Morse 

Barrett 

Hayden 

Morton 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hill 

Murray 

Bible 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Brlcker 

Humphrey 

O'Mahoney 

Bridges 

Ives 

Pastore 

Bush 

Jackson 

Payne 

Butler 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Purtell 

Capeliart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Hevercomb 

Carlson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Russell 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Schoeppei 

Church 

Kerr 

•Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Knowland  / 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Kuchel  / 

Sparkman^ 

Curtis 

Langer 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Symington 

Douglas 

Long 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Malone 

Thye 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Fulbright 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

Young 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings],  the  Senators  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor¬ 
ough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  LMr. 
Frear]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
attending  the  49th  Congress  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hoblitzell]  are  absent  because  of  official 
business,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President  to  attend  the  49th  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Intel-parliamentary  Union  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  and  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Potter]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  pres¬ 
ent. 

Under  the  order  which  has  been  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  the  floor. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  pay  my  respects  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  Jon.  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
the  work  it  has  done  on  the  pending- 
bill,  and  I  salute  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  diligence  and  devotion 
to  the  cause. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  main,  a  very 
creditable  bill  has  been  reported.  More¬ 
over,  I  intend  to  support  the  bill.  But 
I  believe  that  the  bill  is  deficient  in  one 
respect;  and  that  is  why  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  I  have  submitted  has 
the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
amendment  also  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau. 


In  indicating  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  supports  the  amendment,  I 
shall  allude  very  briefly  to  observations 
made  with  respect  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  . 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  strange  that 
persons  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  come  to  Capitol  Hill,  and  can  occupy 
the  reception  room,  and  can  talk  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  about  matters  germane 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  no 
question  ever  is  raised.  It  also  seems 
strange  that  persons  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
can  come  to  Capitol  Hill,  and  can  dis¬ 
cuss  matters  in  which  they  are  interested, 
and  can  indicate  their  preferences  and 
their  views  on  various  matters  which  per¬ 
tain  to  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
and  no  voice  ever  is  raised  in  criticism,  no 
accusing  finger  ever  is  pointed  to  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  that  Department  who  sits 
in  the  gallery — as  was  done,  this  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  case  of  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  with  proper  regard  for 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
I  must  say  that  I  thought  it  was  in  bad 
taste. 

I  have  known  Clyde  Wheeler,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  a  long 
time.  He  is  a  very  restrained  and  for¬ 
bearing  man,  an  excellent  public  servant 
and  I  am  delighted  when  he  comes  here 
and  gives  the  benefit  of  his  advice  when 
it  is  requested.  I  am  delighted  when 
the  Department  can  send  its  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  reception  room,  to  say,  “We 
are  here  if  you  need  us.”  I  am  delighted 
when  I  can  go  to  the  'Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  can  get  advice,  because  he 
is  the  chief  executive  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  deals  with  agriculture  and 
all  other  matters  of  concern  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  yield  after  I 
make  this  observation:  I  think  it  is 
singular  that  no  one  ever  points  a  finger 
at  Secretary  Mitchell,  Secretary  Mc- 
Elroy,  Secretary  Brucker,  or  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  if 
representatives  of  their  Departments 
come  to  Capitol  Hill.  But  when  some¬ 
one  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  in  the  gallery,  it  seems  that  he 
must  be  singled  out  and  pointed  out,  to 
his  embarrassment  and  to  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  the  Department. 

Obviously,  it  is  quite  all  right  for  the 
Farmers  Union  to  have  lobbyists  on 
Capitol  Hill;  and  everyone  knows  very 
well  that  the  Farmers  Union  has  plenty 
of  them  here. 

So  I  think  we  can  afford  to  be  for¬ 
bearing.  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
taken  exception  to  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  representatives  of  the  AFL, 
the  CIO,  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  and 
many  of  the  other  labor  organizations, 
who  sat  in  the  reception  room,  when  the 
labor  bill  was  before  the  Senate;  and  I 
was  glad  to  go  there  and  talk  to  them 
when  they  requested  that  I  do  so.  That 
is  only  in  the  spirit  of  the  right  of  peti- 
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tion  which  is  guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  the  Constitution. 

But  I  think  it  comes  with  poor  grace 
to  try  to  make  a  case  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  demeaning  a  very  honorable 
member  of  the  Cabinet  and  one  of  his 


assistants. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  making  much 
to-do  about  little  or  nothing. 

What  I  said  was  that  there  came  to  me, 
from  one  of  our  colleagues,  a  report  to 
the  effect  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  sent  a  very  able  man — and 
I  agree  that  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  fine,  able 
man;  and  I  have  the  highest  regard  and 
greatest  respect  for  him;  he  is  an  able 
public  servant — to  call  on  Members  of 
the  Senate,  to  inform  them  that  the  De¬ 
partment  would  not  accept  an  amend¬ 
ment  relating  to  parity,  but  wanted  the 
bill  passed  as  it  is. 

I  merely  wanted  to  get  word  from  the 
Department,  one  way  or  the  other,  re¬ 
garding  that  allegation  and  that  rumor. 

Now  I  find  that  the  answer  comes  from 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  stating  the  position  of 
the  Department,  for  example,  on  the 
question  of  the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of 
provisions  for  price  floors.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  says  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  opposed  to  the  price-floor  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  Secretary 
favors  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  which  would  strike  out  the 
provisions  for  such  floors. 

I  should  like  to  obtain  an  equally 
candid  answer  in  regard  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
parity,  which  is  what  I  was  talking 
about. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  say  there  is  no 
law  which  denies  the  right  of  individual 
citizens  or  voluntary  organizations  to  pe¬ 
tition  the  Congress.  That  is  why  the 
Farmers  Union,  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  and  the  Grange  have 
their  representatives  in  the  lobbies;  and 
that  is  why  representatives  of  the  AFL, 
the  CIO,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers  Association  are  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  lobbies.  That  is  their  privilege. 
However,  there  is  a  law  which  provides 
that  executive  branch  officials  shall  not 
lobby  the  Congress. 

All  I  was  saying  is  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  representation  of  the 
position  taken  in  committee  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  and  representation  of  the 
position  taken  unofficially  by  the  De¬ 
partment,  but  suggested  sub'  rosa. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  so,  if  the 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have 
been  injured,  I  should  like  to  strike 
from  the  Record  any  reference  to  our 
friends  in  the  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture. 


I  have  friends  in  the  Department, 
respect  these  career  servants,  and  I 
not  raise  my  voice  against  them.  I  ha 
my  doubts  about  some  of  the  politii 
appointees.  But  I  have  the  highest  1 
gard  for  the  career  public  servants 
the  Department,  and  I  commend  the; 
they  are  carrying  out  their  orders  a 
are  doing  their  duty. 


In  fact,  sometimes  I  consult  with  them; 
and  my  consultations  with  them  are 
more  revealing  and  more  reassuring  to 
me  than  are  the  statements  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  either 
my  ears  deceived  me,  or  the  Record  will 
show  that  there  was  an  allegation  that 
the  law  was  being  violated.  I  am  willing 
to  let  the  Record  speak  for  itself. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  Senate  rule 
that  no  Senator  shall  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  during  its  sessions,  to 
any  occupant  of  the  gallery. 

I  am  willing  to  stand  on  the  Record. 

But  at  a  time  when  there  are  many 
reporters  in  the  gallery,  I  think  it  comes 
with  poor  grace  to  allege  a  violation  of 
law. 

I  know  what  the  statute  is;  I  have 
it  here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Jordan  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
knows  what  the  statute  is,  let  him  read 
it.  It  is  a  violation  of  law  for  a  member 
of  the  executive  branch  to  lobby  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  yield  any  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say,  most 
respectfully,  any  time  any  Member  of 
this  body  wants  to  point  out  that  a 
member  of  the  executive  branch  is  lobby¬ 
ing,  he  is  privileged  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  there  is  a  re¬ 
quest  by  a  Member.  That  is  what  the 
law  says. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wants 
to  know  when  I  was  advised  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Secretary  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  I  will  simply  say  it  was 
last  Tuesday  morning.  It  was  not  on 
Capitol  Hill,  either.  When  the  matter 
was  discussed,  I  ascertained  from  the 
Secretary  what  his  attitude  is  on  the 
matter.  He  thinks  the  bill  is  a  very 
considerable  improvement  over  what  we 
have  at  the  present  time.  He  feels 
however,  there  ought  to  be  a  cutoff 
date.  The  largest  responsible  farm  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  United  States  has  the 
same  idea.  I  make  no  bones  about  the 
fact  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  definitely  for  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  had  intended  to  make  only  a  very 
brief  speech,  and  merely  say  there  is  a 
dollars  and  cents  floor  provided  by  the 
bill.  It  is  $1.10  on  corn.  That  floor  is 
permanent.  If  it  is  not  permanent,  I 
should  like  to  be  corrected.  There  ia  a 
floor  under  rice.  That  is  $4  a  hundred¬ 
weight.  That  floor  is  permanent.  If 
I  am  wrong,  I  should  like  to  be  corrected. 
There  is  a  floor  under  cotton.  That  floor 
is  30  cents  a  pound.  That  floor  is  per¬ 
manent.  It  reminds  us  of  the  reply  of 
the  fellow  in  jail.  When  somebody  says 
“For  how  long  are  you  in  there?”  he 
answers,  “From  now  on.”  As  I  read  the 
language,  it  is  from  now  on.  If  I  am 
mistaken,  I  should  certainly  like  to  be 
corrected. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  lived  in  the  sur¬ 
plus  era.  I  know  agriculture  is  not 
static.  I  know  that  in  1931  there  was  an 
average  farm  price  for  corn  of  29  cents, 
I  know  that  in  1947  it  was  up  to  $2.16. 

I  know  there  are  acreage  adjustments 
in  the  bill.  I  know  the  allotment  ceiling 
has  come  off  corn.  I  know  there  will  be 
modifications  in  production,  and  modi¬ 
fications  in  production  mean  modifica¬ 
tions  in  supply.  There  can  be  changes 
in  demand. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  wedded  to 
rigidity.  I  am  simply  not  devoted  to 
anything  static  at  a  time  like  this.  The 
amendment  merely  proposes  to  put  a 
time  limit  on  these  dollars  and  cents 
floors:  1960  for  corn;  1962  for  cotton; 
1962  for  rice. 

The  amendment  is  that  simple.  If 
the  amendment  does  not  prevail,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  for  the  bill.  It  is  that 
simple,  also. 

I  have  sought  the  advice  of  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleagues  on  the  committee. 
I  think  they  will  bear  me  out  that  we 
have  discussed  this  question  quietly,  on 
the  whole,  in  order  that  I  might  get 
light  on  the  subject  and  move  in  the 
right  direction.  I  know  some  on  our 
own  side  think  this  amendment  would 
be  a  mistake.  Therefore,  in  good  faith 
and  in  good  conscience  they  are  going 
to  oppose  it. 

I  have  not  lobbied  them.  I  offer  the 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  the 
administration’s  viewpoint.  I  do  it  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  do  it  be¬ 
cause  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  of  which  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association  is  a  component  organization, 
with  more  than  200,000  farm  members  in 
my  State,  feels  this  ought  to  be  done. 
At  least  they  have  said  so  through  then- 
responsible  committees  and  officials. 

So  this  is  the  whole  situation  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  ;  the  amendment  simply  sets  a  time 
limit  on  these  dollars  and  cents  floors, 
so  that  at  some  date  in  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  future  Congress  will  take  another 
look  and  then  determine,  by  law,  what 
the  support  level  shall  be. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  whole  story 
in  a  nutshell,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  and 
let  it  rest  at  that  point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  listened  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  about  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Wheeler  in  the  gallery.  I  may  say  I  de¬ 
sired  some  information  regarding  farm 
problems  and  farm  statistics,  and  I 
availed  myself  of  his  presence  by  asking 
him  to  supply  me  with  the  information. 
From  my  standpoint,  I  think  it  is  com¬ 
mendable  to  have  available  from  the  De¬ 
partment  men  from  whom  we  can  ask 
for  information,  especially  statistical 
information,  dealing  with  bills  which  are 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  merely 
express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Wheeler  for 
the  promptness  with  which  he  served  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made 
that  observation.  I  constantly  do  the 
same  thing  he  did.  I  ask  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  come  here  and 
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call  me  from  the  floor  when  there  is  a 
m.atter  pending  on  which  I  need  infor¬ 
mation.  I  do  it  respecting  matters  of 
defense,  labor,  welfare,  health,  and  any¬ 
thing  which  is  within  the  whole  wide 
compass  of  government.  So  I  thought 
the  criticism  was’ an  unnecessary  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  a  very  fine  public  servant,  and 
that  it  came  with  bad  grace. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  further  question. 
Does  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  provide  that  at  the  end  of  a 
definite  period  the  provisions  which  he 
mentioned  will  come  to  an  end  unless 
they  are  renewed  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
again  state  which  provisions  will  be 
terminated  at  the  periods  designated  by 
him,  as  he  stated  in  his  main  discussion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  floor  for  corn  is 
$1.10,  but  after  1960  we  will  take  a  look- 
see.  On  cotton  it  is  30  cents  a  pound* 
After  1962  we  will  take  another  look. 
On  rice  it  is  $4  a  hundred.  After  1962 
we  will  take  another  look. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  is  it  not,  that,  in 
view  of  constantly  changing  conditions, 
i  there  ought  not  to  be  any  permanency 
establish  as  to  price,  and  there  ought 
to  be  some  assurance  that  the  price  or 
support  structure  will  be  reviewed? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct.  I 
point  out  further  that  a  floor  works  both 
ways.  Often  a  floor  can  become  a  ceiling. 
It  could  be  an  advantage,  and  it  could 
be  a  disadvantage;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  prudent  and  wise  to  take  another  look, 
particularly  in  times  such  as  these,  when 
there  are  so  much  change  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  be  the  situ¬ 
ation,  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

tfrom  Illinois  is  adopted,  when  the  ter¬ 
minal  points  are  reached?  Will  there 
then  be  a  vacuum,  or  will  the  existing 
law  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  could  be  either  way. 
It  will  depend  on  whether  the  Congress 
takes  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois.  If  price  supports  are  fixed 
at  less  than  60  percent  of  parity,  they 
become  meaningless.  For  example,  price 
supports  of  less  than  60  percent  of  parity 
for  oats  would  mean  less  than  40  cents  a 
bushel  in  North  Dakota.  Based  on  the 
prewar  dollar,  that  would  amount  to  20 
cents  a  bushel  or  less. 

I  may  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois, 
I  wish  he  would  visit  North  Dakota  again. 
I  know  the  Senator  visited  North  Dakota 
some  years  ago.  There  has  been  a  transi¬ 
tion  in  our  area. 

On  my  own  farm  we  have  not  had  a 
corn-crop  failure  in  15  years.  It  is  true 
we  do  not  produce  as  much  per  acre  as 
some  States,  but  with  the  cheap  land  and 
the  wide  open  spaces  we  have  certain 
advantages.  In  North  Dakota  we  can 
put  on  a  pound  of  beef  or  a  pound  of  pork 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  or  Ohio.  That  is  what  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  to  do,  and  are  now  cloing  in 
ever-increasing  amounts.  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  force  us  to  have  even  cheaper 


feed,  we  will  step  up  our  feeding  opera¬ 
tions. 

Rather  than  have  a  price  support  lower 
than  60  percent  of  parity,  I  would  prefer 
nothing  at  all.  We  can  produce  as  many 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  as  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  or 
Iowa,  and  we  consistently  do  so.  We  can 
do  the  same  thing  with  barley.  If  we 
are  forced  to  cheaper  and  cheaper  feed 
grains,  we  will  have  to  engage  in  greater 
and  greater  production  of  hogs  and  cat¬ 
tle,  which  we  are  doing  now. 

I  hope  that  this  little  minimum  price 
support  of  60  percent  of  parity  will  not 
be  eliminated.  If  we  were  talking  about 
90  percent  or  100  percent  of  parity,  it 
might  be  different,  but  when  we  get  down 
to  60  percent  of  parity  and  put  a  termi¬ 
nation  date  on  that,  it  looks  as  though 
the  future  for  farming  is  not  very  bright. 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  farm  or¬ 
ganization  or  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  want  a  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  of  less  than  60  percent  of  parity. 
If  it  is  proposed  to  Lave  a  support  pro¬ 
gram  lower  than  that,  it  should  be  abol¬ 
ished  completely. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
committee  report  in  my  hand,  and  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  page  3 : 

Title  II— Corn  and  Feed  Grains 

With  respect  to  corn  and  feed  grains,  title 
II  provides,  effective  with  the  1959  crops, 
for  (1)  discontinuance  of  . corn  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  (sec.  201);  (2)  price  support  for  corn  at 
90  percent  of  the  3-year  average  price  (ad¬ 
justed  to  offset  the  effect  of  abnormal  quan¬ 
tities  of  low-grade  corn) ,  but  not  less  than 
$1.10  per  bushel  (sec.  202) . 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Illinois.  If  we  pass 
the  pending  bill,  we  will  not  have  a  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area,  and  any  producer 
can  plant  as  much  corn  as  he  likes. 
There  will  be  no  corn  acreage  allotments 
in  order  to  receive  price  supports.  If 
the  bill  is  enacted,  whatever  the  average 
market  price  is  for  the  3  previous  years 
will  then  be  the  basis  for  determining 
the  support  price  the  farmer  will  receive 
for  his  corn.  He  will  get  90  percent  of 
that  average  market  price,  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
adopted.  Under  the  bill  he  will  get  90 
percent,  but  in  no  event  can  the  sup¬ 
port  price  go  below  $1.10  per  bushel.  I 
think  that  price  floor  is  essential. 

According  to  the  best  figures  as  of 
now,  we  anticipate  in  the  first  year  the 
corn  price  will  be  around  $1.15  on  a 
national  average.  If  "the  floor  of  $1.10 
is  too  high,  we  can  take  a  look  at  it  in 
the  future. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  debate  to 
a  person  who  was  committed  indefinitely 
to  a  prison.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  as  Governor  of  my  State.  Many, 
many  times  we  reviewed  the  status  of 
those  committed  to  our  institutions 
under  life  sentences.  If  we  found  any 
justification  whatsoever  for  the  commu¬ 
tation  of  those  sentences,  or  for  the 
reprieve  of  those  persons,  we  had  such 
responsibility.  I  feel  that  if  we  find  at 
any  future  time  a  floor  of  $1.10  is  pos¬ 
sibly  too  high  we  can  reexamine  the 
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question  and  lower  the  floor,  if  that  is 
necessary. 

I  do  not  want  to  put  up  a  danger  flag 
in  front  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
and  say  to  them,  “We  do  not  give  you 
any  kind  of  assurance  after  1960.  After 
1960  we  can  drop  this  program  to  a  lower 
level.” 

I  want  to  give  the  farmer,  when  he 
contracts  for  a  $5,000  combine  or  a  $3,000 
corn  picker  or  any  other  equipment  cost¬ 
ing  so  much  under  the  present  infla¬ 
tionary  price  levels,  some  assurance  that 
he  will  have  at  least  an  income  in  the 
next  2  or  3  years  which  will  permit  him 
to  pay  his  obligations. 

That  is  the  principle  I  believe  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  farm  bill  which  we  as  a 
committee  established  after  many,  many 
days  of  sincere  study  as  to  what  was 
best.  We  had  testimony  from  farmers 
and  farm  organizations  and,  after  public 
hearings,  we  endeavored  to  draft  into 
legislative  language  the  general  thought 
of  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  to  whom 
we  had  listened.  We  have  incorporated 
that  thought  in  the  bill  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  and  judgment. 

I  say  again  I  have  great  respect  for 
farm  organizations,  because  I  myself 
have  been  a  leader  in  them  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  I  am  a  member,  with  my 
dues  paid  up,  of  farm  organizations.  I 
am  a  qualified  member.  I  have  respect 
for  those  organizations. 

But  I  say  again  that  we  must  promise 
our  American  farmer  some  hope  in  this 
day  and  age,  when  the  costs  the  farmer 
is  compelled  to  pay  for  machinery  and 
in  taxes  and  for  insurance  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  are  so  high.  If  we  cannot  hold  out 
the  hope  for  the  farmer  to  receive  around 
$1.10  per  bushel,  what  chance  will  he 
have?  With  a  floor  of  $1.10  per  bushel, 
the  average  farmer  across  the  land  will 
not  get  $1.10.  The  $1.10  was  the  floor 
last  year,  but  a  farmer  who  got  a  com¬ 
modity  corn  loan  in  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota  averaged  about  $1.03  a  bushel. 

So,  much  as  I  respect  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  who  has  been  an  honorable  leg¬ 
islative  Member  both  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate,  and 
who  is  now  the  minority  whip  of  the 
Senate,  in  this  instance  I  am  going  to 
vote  to  hold  out  to  the  American  farmer 
the  assurance  that  we  are  not  going  to 
drop  the  price  of  corn,  and  of  the  feed 
grains  equivalent  to  corn,  below  what 
would  be  $1.10  per  bushel  come  1960. 

I  do  not  care  to  argue  the  question  fur¬ 
ther.  If  there  is  something  which  will 
justify  a  review  by  the  Congress  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  the  Congress  will 
reconvene  in  the  future,  regardless  of 
who  happen  to  sit  in  this  Chamber.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
will  reconvene,  just  as  certain  as  this 
Nation  stands.  I  know  that  those  who 
may  serve  in  the  future  will  be  honor¬ 
able  men  who  will  give  the  question  a 
review  in  an  honest,  sincere  manner.  If 
a  future  Congress  should  find  that  $1.10 
per  bushel  is  an  unrealistic  floor,  it  can 
be  changed.  The  law  can  be  amended. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  amending  the  bill 
which  is  under  consideration  now.  I 
want  to  hold  out  to  the  farmers  the  hope 
that  there  is  some  security  for  them.  If 
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the  farmer  contracts  for  a  machine,  it 
will  take  him  many  years  to  pay  for  it. 
It  will  require  many  years  of  his  effort 
before  the  machine  is  paid  for.  If  a 
farmer  contracts  for  a  piece  of  land,  we 
have  to  hold  out  some  certainty  that  he 
will  be  able  to  pay  his  obligation.  Other¬ 
wise  he  will  not  incur  the  obligation. 

I  want  to  make  it  possible  for  the  man 
who  wants  to  retire  and  cease  being  a 
farm  manager  or  operator  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  sell  his  property  to  some 
young  farm  family  which  wants  to  buy 
it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Putting  a  termination 
date  on  the  minimum  price  support  of  60 
percent  of  parity,  or  60  percent  of  a  fair 
price,  would  be  the  same  as  putting  a 
termination  date  on  the  minimum-wage 
law,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  can  see  no  difference. 
It  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  if  we 
said  to  the  airlines  today,  “After  1960 
we  are  not  going  to  continue  to  subsidize 
you,  if  you  are  operating  your  interna¬ 
tional  routes  in  the  red.”  That  would 
be  the  very  same  thing. 

We  have  underwritten  the  costs  for  the 
merchant  marine,  so  that  our  shipown¬ 
ers  can  invest  in  vessels  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  them  a  certain  revenue.  We  have 
also  helped  the  airlines.  The  tariff  struc¬ 
ture  itself  has  held  out  a  positive  hope 
to  the  industrialist  that  he  will  not  be 
faced  with  competition  which  will  de¬ 
stroy  him.  We  have  said  to  the  busi¬ 
nessman,  “There  is  a  Tariff  Commission 
which  will  review  all  questions.”  There 
a  Commerce  Department  and  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  to  be  the  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  respective  activities  of  the 
Nation  which  they  represent;  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  for  business,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  field. 

I  cannot  see  any  justification  for  say¬ 
ing  that  we  fear  to  go  beyond  1960  with 
a  $1.10  price,  because  that  would  repre¬ 
sent  about  $1.03  a  bushel  in  the  corn- 
producing  area  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MUNDT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  do  so  as  a  somewhat 
lukewarm  advocate  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  rather  than  as  one  who  is  enthu¬ 
siastically  and  wholeheartedly  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it.  I  do  so  as  one  who  voted 
neither  “yea”  nor  “nay”  on  final  passage 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  but 
as  one  who  merely  voted  “present”  in 
order  to  establish  a  quorum  so  that 
members  of  the  committee  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  legislation  might 
get  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate.  I 
both  offered  and  voted  for  amendments 
in  committee  which  were  rejected.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  support  some  amendments  to  it 
here  on  the  Senate  floor. 


Until  yesterday,  I  often  had  some 
doubts  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  legislation,  on  balance,  was  of 
genuine  value  to  the  area  of  the  farm 
belt  which  I  represent.  It  has  both  some 
good  and  bad  aspects.  However,  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Young-Mundt 
amendment  last  night,  which  attached 
the  Wool  Act  to  the  bill,  I  am  now  sure 
that,  on  balance,  it  has  a  definite  value  to 
the  farmers  of  my  State.  I  am  sure 
that,  on  balance,  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  be  much  more  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  agricultural  area  which  I 
represent  than  would  be  failure  to  enact 
such  legislation. 

I  find  in  the  bill  some  interesting  ex¬ 
perimental  steps  which  I  believe,  for  the 
corn  producers  of  South  Dakota,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  will  mean 
extra  dollars  in  their  pockets,  and  extra 
opportunity  on  the  farm. 

So  there  are  inducements  impelling 
me  to  vote  for  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  I  shall  support  it  if  it  is  improved 
by  amendment  or  if  it  is  not  seriously 
impaired  by  amendment. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  legislation — as 
I  say,  a  lukewarm  supporter — as  one  who 
is  convinced  that  it  is  not  the  complete 
and  total  answer  to  the  farm  problem, 
as  one  who  recognizes  that  it  is  moti¬ 
vated  primarily  by  the  distress  in  which 
cotton  and  rice  find  themselves,  and  as 
one  of  a  number  of  creatures  of  com¬ 
promise — and  most  legislation  in  the 
Senate  involves  compromise  in  order  to 
bring  a  bill  out  of  committee — I  recognize 
that  we  have,  provided  some  steps  de¬ 
signed  to  be  helpful  to  cotton  and  rice. 

We  have  also  added  some  steps  in  the 
area  of  corn  which  we  believe  will  be 
useful  to  producers  of  that  product. 

The  value  of  this  bill  is  further  but¬ 
tressed  by  the  fact  that,  for  the  first 
time,  price  supports  on  feed  grains  are 
made  mandatory,  which  is  another  ad¬ 
vantage  so  far  as  our  farmers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  It  comprises  a  new  victory  for 
price  supports.  On  that  basis  also  I  sup¬ 
port  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  touched  on  a 
very  important  phase  of  the  bill,  namely, 
the  change  to  mandatory  supports  for 
feed  grains,  in  terms  of  their  equivalent 
feed  value  as  compared  with  corn.  That 
phase  of  the  bill  is  desirable  and  most 
important. 

As  to  the  other  phases,  it  is  a  fact 
that  very  few  corn  farmers  were  able  to 
be  in  compliance.  They  had  no  assur¬ 
ance,  if  they  were  out  of  compliance, 
that  there  would  be  any  floor  under  corn 
prices,  as  it  was  then  up  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  sup¬ 
ports.  That  he  had  done  in  the  past 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  2  years. 

Therefore  we  have  an  improvement  in 
the  pending  legislation  by  reason  of  the 
mandatory  supports  for  feed  grains,  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  floor  under  corn 
prices. 

Another-phase  is  that  the  so-called 
commercial  corn  area  designations  are 
abolished.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota  will  agree  with  me  that 
that  is  a  desirable  feature. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  was  coming  to 
that. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  touched  on  a 
most  important  phase  of  the  bill,  namely, 
the  floor  underi  prices  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
in  a  State  such  as  mine,  where  more 
than  half  of  the  counties  are  not  in  the 
commercial  corn  belt,  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation,  as  applied  to  corn,  would  give 
farmers  a  more  profitable  market  for 
their  corn.  It  would  give  them  a  greater 
opportunity  to  use  their  acres  in  the 
production  of  corn  as  a  cash  crop,  and, 
consequently,  as  a  means  of  expanding 
their  farm  income. 

I  believe  that  any  farm  bill  which  is 
passed  is  somewhat  experimental.  It  is 
not  the  complete  and  total  answer.  It 
is  not  written  in  perpetuity.  As  one 
Member  who  has  served  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  quite  a  while,  I  am  becoming  a  little 
tired  of  constantly  enacting  legislation 
on  the  basis  that  when  we  come  back 
next  January,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session  we  shall  have  a  pitchfork  at  our 
backs  and  a  pistol  at  our  heads,  with  the 
admonition,  “You  must  enact  new  farm 
legislation  in  60  days,  90  days,  or  120 
days,  or  else  agriculture  will  go  to  the 
bow-wows.” 

I  think  it  is  time  to  start  writing  farm 
legislation  as  we  write  other  legislation, 
with  a  period  at  the  end  of  it  instead  of 
a  comma.  We  can  revise  it  just  as  well 
without  an  expiration  date  as  with  it. 
If  the  farmers  are  being  hurt  next 
March,  or  a  year  from  next  March,  or 
at  any  other  time,  we  can  enact  legis¬ 
lation  to  correct  the  situation  without  a 
mandate  from  a  preceding  Congress 
which  tries  to  guide  the  future  by  the 
dead  hand  of  the  past.  Or  if,  by  some 
happy,  fortuitous  miracle,  the  farmer  is 
becoming  too  rich  as  a  consequence  of 
the  new  legislation,  if  he  is  making  so 
much  money  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  unable  to  forward  it  all  to 
Washington,  and  we  must  cut  his  income 
down  a  little,  we  can  enact  equalizing 
legislation. 

Farm  legislation  is  too  often  enacted 
for  a  period  of  a  year,  2  years,  or  3  years. 
When  we  try  to  do  a  businesslike  job 
of  writing  constructive  legislation,  we 
must  realize  that  it  is  an  evolutionary 
process,  which  some  day,  we  hope,  will 
flower  into  permanent  legislation  giving 
every  farmer,  in  connection  with  every 
crop,  a  fair  price  for  a  full-farm  opera¬ 
tion. 

As  we  work  toward  that  goal,  I  dislike 
to  see  a  calendar  on  the  wall  and  to  be 
told,  “You  must  do  it  by  a  certain  date 
or  the  farm  economy  will  go  to  the  dogs.” 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  field  of  eco¬ 
nomic  endeavor  which  we  approach  in 
that  manner.  I  do  not  see  why  we  must 
single  out  the  farmer  for  all  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  misfortune  if  Congress 
fails  to  act.  Obviously  we  shall  write 
more  farm  legislation  next  year,  and.  the 
year  after  that.  But  we  are  constantly 
compelling  the  farmer  to  do  a  plank¬ 
walking  job;  if  the  ship  of  state  shifts 
a  little  he  falls  into  the  sea  and  drowns. 
-Why  do  we  want  to  put  the  farmer  in 
that  position  all  the  time?  We  must  not 
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now  insert  a  new  bobtailed  terminal 
date  in  this  legislation  which  will  tend 
to  erode  the  income  of  our  farmers 
through  political  maneuvering. 

Why  not  enact  a  bill,  and  later  cor¬ 
rect  it,  amend  it,  modify  it,  change  it, 
adjust  it,  and  readjust  it  constantly  in 
an  effort  to  give  the  farmer  more  net 
income,  a  greater  degree  of  parity,  and 
a  greater  degree  of  justice,  until  Anally 
we  arrive  at  the  goal  of  complete  equity, 
complete  justice,  complete  parity.  Let  us 
discontinue  writing  in  an  automatic 
termination  date  whenever  we  write  farm 
legislation. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  establish 
a  terminal  date  which  will  leave  the 
farmer  struggling  without  adequate  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  event  Congress  becomes  so 
busy  with  other  affairs,  or  the  Senate  be¬ 
comes  wrapped  up  in  a  Alibuster,  or 
something  else  occurs  so  that  well  in- 
tentioned  Members  of  Congress  simply 
cannot  And  time  to  act  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  hour,  so,  as  a  consequence  of  our 
inaction,  the  farmer  goes  on  another 
toboggan  ride.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  me  at  all.  Why  should  the 
farmer  be  victimized  like  that?  Why 
must  the  farmer  always  go  through  a 
Perils  of  Pauline  act  if  Congress  does  not 
act  promptly?  We  are  going  to  act  in  all 
events  as  rapidly  and  as  conveniently 
and  as  realistically  as  we  can.  However, 
if  we  place  the  farmer  in  that  perilous 
condition,  it  seems  to  me  we  gamble 
needlessly  with  a  basic  industry  of  this 
country,  to  wit,  agriculture. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  join  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
in  his  thought  concerning  the  inadvis¬ 
ability  of  providing  terminal  dates,  as  a 
general  rule,  on  agricultural  legislation. 
Both  of  us  have  seen  the  time  when 
Congress  has  met  too  late  the  deadlines 
provided  in  legislative  enactments.  The 
soil  had  been  prepared,  the  crops  planted, 
and  a  course  of  action  taken,  but  Con¬ 
gress  acted  too  late  for  the  farmers  to 
take  advantage  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Another  very  important 
reason  is  this:  Too  often  when  we  must 
consider  farm  legislation  under  a  dead¬ 
line  condition  we  wind  up  by  not  doing 
as  good  a  job  as  could  be  done.  Many 
times  we  And  ourselves  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  must  do  something  in  con¬ 
nection  with  farm  legislation,  and  we  do 
the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances. 
That  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  We  say, 
“This  is  the  best  we  can  do  at  this  time.” 

A  more  basic  reason  for  opposing  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  that  it  deprives  Congress 
of  facing  the  issue  and  devising  the  best 
solution  it  can.  It  keeps  us  in  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  always  legislating  under  an 
emergency. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  support,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  entirely  justiAed.  We  have 
had  expressions  of  opposition  to  the 
amendments  from  a  number  of  Republi¬ 
can  Senators.  I  certainly  hope  that 
Democratic  Senators  will  join  us  in  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opposition.  In  this  Demo¬ 


cratic  Congress  of  1958  we  have  seen  a 
dramatic  and  drastic  laboratory  demon¬ 
stration  of  what  delay  can  do  to  injure 
farm  income.  This  Democratic  con¬ 
trolled  Congress,  for  example,  has  de¬ 
layed  and  delayed  and  delayed  action 
on  the  renewal  of  the  National  Wool  Act, 
which,  by  an  overwhelming  yea-and-nay 
vote  yesterday,  was  added  to  the  bill  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Young-Mundt 
amendment.  It  should  have  been  en¬ 
acted  in  this  Democratic  Senate  many 
long  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  TIIYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
in  a  moment.  It  should  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  when  it  was  Arst 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry. 

I  do  not  know  what  causes  these  de¬ 
lays.  But  I  do  know  that  the  sheepmen 
of  the  country,  in  planning  for  their 
lambing  operations,  have  lost  a  sense  of 
security,  have  been  handicapped  in  their 
business,  have  been  hampered  in  their 
planning,  and  have  been  worried  and 
concerned  and  distressed  and  unable  to 
program  their  operations  properly,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Democrat  pol¬ 
icy  committee  for  so  long  a  time  to 
schedule  the  wool  bill  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  That  delay  was  caused  in 
a  body  controlled  by  Democrats.  The 
National  Wool  Act  is  so  popular  that  on 
the  yea-and-nay  vote  last  evening  only 
nine  Members  of  the  Senate  voted 
against  it.  However,  the  delays  engi¬ 
neered  by  Democrats  have  already  caused 
the  wool  industry  and  the  sheep  indus¬ 
try  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 
The  Democratic  Party  must  answer  to 
our  farmers  for  these  economic  losses. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  a  moment  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield.  What  I  have  said  about 
the  wool  bill  is  equally  and  even  more 
dramatically  true  about  the  delay  by 
this  Democratic  Congress  which  has 
brought  distress  to  the  American 
farmer  in  connection  with  the  very 
tardy  and  long'  postponed  action  on 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  what  I  wished  to 
point  out. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Public  Law  480  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  a  long  time  ago.  It  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  a  long  time  ago. 
It  had  bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate 
a  long  time  ago.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  a 
Democrat  like  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and 
my  other  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye],  as  well  as  other 
leading  spokesmen  for  agriculture  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  put  Public  Law 
480  through  the  Senate. 

Then  what  happened?  It  was  caught 
in  a  political  trap  created  by  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  Party  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  It  is  still  in  that  trap,  although 
it  is  hoped  it  is  about  to  escape.  Since 
the  House  Anally  acted  a  day  or  two  ago 
so  Public  Law  480  is  now  in  conference. 
So,  we  can  see  how  politicians  sometimes 
And  reasons  foir delay. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enact  legislation  with 
a  terminal  date,  so  that  another  body 


in  the  future,  either  Republican  or  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  can  stall  and  delay  and  argue  and 
criticize,  and  Anally  come  up  with  a  date 
torn  frbm  the  calendar,  with  the  result 
that  the  farmer  will  get  hurt  by  a  time- 
expiration  situation. 

No  one  knows  how  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  exports  in 
farm  products  have  been  denied  to  the 
farmers  of  America,  or  what  reason  in¬ 
duced  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  last  90  days  to 
fail  to  pass  Public  Law  480,  which  has 
expired,  and  which  the  Senate  long  ago 
adopted  by  overwhelming  action. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  What  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  said  is  true.  We  have 
lost  millions  of  dollars  by  being  unable 
to  dispose  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  during  the  months  in  which 
Public  Law  480  has  been  tied  up  by  a 
political  situation  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  farmers  have  lost  an 
enormous  amount  of  money.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  has  lost  much  time 
in  which  he  could  have  been  negotiating 
for  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  foreign  countries.  We 
have  denied  him  the  money  and  we  have 
denied  him  the  authorization.  The  bill 
is  still  lying  in  a  logjam  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  it  is  serious  economic  business.  I 
do  not  blame  politicians  for  playing  pol¬ 
itics.  We  are  all  politicians  and  we  all 
play  politics.  However,  I  do  not  want 
the  farmer  to  get  caught  in  the  middle, 
so  that  he  can  be  shot  at  from  both 
sides  by  politicians  in  both  parties.  Let 
us  recognize  once  and  for  all  that  the 
farm  problem  is  an  economic  problem 
and  not  a  political  problem.  Let  us  leg¬ 
islate  in  search  of  a  sound  economic 
solution  rather  than  in  an  effort  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  political  issue.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  the  tragic  economic  conse¬ 
quences  of  delays  by  this  Democrat-con¬ 
trolled  Congress  in  connection  with  what 
happened  to  the  Wool  Act  and  Public 
Law  480.  They  have  caused  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  to  lose  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  I  do  not  wish  the  Senate  to  pass 
a  bill  which  contains  a  terminal  date, 
so  that  a  new  series  of  stalling  and  a  new 
series  of  delays  will  put  the  farmer  in 
the  position  of  once  agaein  being  hurt 
by  the  onward  march  of  history,  which 
no  one  is  able  to  stop.  For  that  reason 
I  suggest  that  we  vote  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  and  that  we  do  not  create  an¬ 
other  hazard  and  another  peril  for  the 
American  farmer,  on  top  of  all  the  other 
vicissitudes  of  weather  and  economics 
which  now  confront  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  DirksenL  The  bill  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is,  without  adding  a  Anal 
blow  to  it. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
remove  from  the  bill  the  Aoors  on  rice, 
cotton,  and  feed  grains.  I  say  that  if 
that  is  done,  we  can  look  ahead  to  the 
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day  of  a  depressed  agriculture  as  a  sure¬ 
ty.  There  will  be  every  probability  of 
an  assured  accomplishment. 

In  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  floors  such  as  $4  a  hundred¬ 
weight  for  rice,  30  cents  a  pound  for  cot¬ 
ton,  $1.10  a  bushel  for  corn,  and  a  limit 
of  60  percent  of  parity  for  the  so-called 
secondary  feed  grains — barley,  oats,  and 
rye — were  placed  in  the  bill  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  the  administration  of  the  act,  would 
not  permit  a  situation  to  develop  which 
would  make  prices  so  low  that  they  would 
be  catastrophic. 

The  bill  already,  as  it  stands,  has  glar¬ 
ing  weaknesses.  So  far  as  my  part  of 
the  country  is  concerned,  the  feed-grain 
section,  from  the  information  I  obtain 
from  people  in  Minnesota — and  I  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  from  a  wide  variety  of  farm 
groups,  not  simply  farmers  unions — 
there  is  opposition  to  the  price  depressing 
effects  of  the  bill. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  of¬ 
fers  an  amendment  which  deletes  one  of 
the  more  satisfactory  provisions  of  the 
bill.  He  says  it  is  the  administration’s 
amendment;  that  it  has  the  support  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  that  it  has 
the  support  of  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation. 

So  the  issue  is  clearly  drawn.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  it,  because  now  we  will  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  We  will  say  whether 
we  wish  to  eliminate  any  modicum  of 
protection  for  agricultural  producers. 

I  just  listened  to  the  speech  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt],  It  really  interested 
me.  The  first  part  of  his  remarks  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Wool  Act.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  related  how  the  delay  by 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  Wool 
Act  had  caused  uncertainty  and  loss  to 
the  farmers. 

The  Wool  Act  does  not  expire  until 
March  1959.  We  seldom  legislate  a  year 
in  advance.  Several  months  of  author¬ 
ity  for  the  Wool  Act  still  remain. 

I  wish  the  same  concern  had  been 
shown  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  dairy  industry  as  it  has  shown  for 
the  wool  producers. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  Wool  Act.  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  it.  I  voted  for  the  Wool  Act  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  That  was  and 
is  one  of  the  amendments  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  willing  to  accept.  It  is 
a  90  percent  of  parity,  or  better,  amend¬ 
ment.  I  am  all  for  that,  but  I  wish  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  any  talk  about 
delay  concerning  the  Wool  Act  jeopar¬ 
dizing  wool  production  is  simply  political 
hokum. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Under  the  Wool  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  an¬ 
nounce  this  fall  the  price  support  for 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Unless  the  act  were  ex¬ 
tended  now,  the  Secretary  could  not  an¬ 
nounce  the  price  support  for  next  year 


as  required  under  the  law  which  must 
be  made  this  fall.  The  producers  must 
make  their  arrangements  beforehand. 
They  must  purchase  ewes  and  make 
their  production  plans  ahead  of  time. 
The  expiration  date  is  March  1959. 
There  would  be  great  uncertainty  until 
the  next  Congress  acted;  and  it  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  act  until  March  or  April 
of  next  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  fully  appreciate 
that.  But  the  month  of  July  is  not 
“this  fall.”  It  is  quite  hot;  it  is  red 
hot;  it  is  still  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

I  say  this  in  all  good  nature  to  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota.  The  major 
issue  before  Congress  was  not  whether 
we  would  enact  a  wool  bill,  everyone 
knew  it  would  be  enacted.  It  could  have 
been  enacted  as  a  separate  bill.  I  sup¬ 
ported  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
under  consideration,  because,  like  other 
Senators,  I  wanted  to  be  sure  we  had 
such  a  law. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league. 

Mr.  THYE.  In  all  good  humor  I  say 
to  my  colleague,  because  I  share  his  feel¬ 
ings  on  every  phase  of  the  farm  bill,  that 
in  relation  to  the  question  of  acting  on 
a  wool  bill  in  advance  of  the  expiration 
of  the  present  law,  it  is  important  to  do 
so  because  it  is  necessary  for  a  sheep 
raiser  to  carry  a  lamb  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half  before  it  will  breed.  If  a 
farmer  or  a  rancher  is  to  make  plans 
for  1959,  he  must  know  in  this  calendar 
year  what  the  situation  will  be,  price- 
wise,  both  for  wool  and  lambs.  Then 
he  will  know  whether  to  hold  back  his 
ewes  this  year,  if  he  expects  to  have 
them  as  a  breeding  flock  for  next  year. 
That  is  why  it  is  important  for  us  toy  act 
a  year  in  advance 

But  I  agree  with  my  colleague  that  the 
law  does  not  expire  in  this  calendar 
year.  It  extends  until  next  year. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  which  my  colleague  has  made. 

As  to  Public  Law  480,  I  want  the  Rec¬ 
ord  to  be  quite  clear  that  last  year  when 
that  law  was  passed,  it  was  not  passed 
until  late  in  the  summer.  I  believe  it 
was  in  August  or  the  latter  part  of  July, 
even  though  the  act  itself  had  expired 
on  June  30.  I  am  referring  to  the  act 
authorizing  financing.  At  that  time  I 
tried  to  get  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
act.  I  also  tried  to  get  additional 
moneys  for  the  act.  I  predicted  then 
exactly  what  would  happen,  because  the 
pattern  has  been  the  same  year  after 
year.  I  said  we  should  have  a  2-year  ex¬ 
tension,  so  that  we  would  have  a  better 
program  and  better  planning,  and  would 
not  encounter  delays. 

I  also  said  then  that  more  money  was 
needed;  that  the  Department  was  not 
advocating  the  amount  of  funds  which 
were  required.  The  position  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  was  untenable. 

The  truth  is  that  the  money  was  avail¬ 
able  under  Public  Law  480,  so  far  as  com¬ 
mitments  were  concerned,  in  the  spring 
of  this  year — not  now,  but  in  the  spring, 
March  and  April. 


We  had  already  made,  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  commitments 
for  the  sale,  under  Public  Law  480,  of 
goods  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  an  amount  which  was 
equal  to  the  total  amount  of  funds  which 
were  authorized. 

So  if  there  is  a  problem,  we  shall  have 
to  take  the  blame,  for  I  suggest  that 
there  must  be  a  lot  of  sharing  of  the 
blame. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  advocating 
a  2-year  extension  rather  than  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  1  year.  Frankly,  it  should  be  5 
years.  Frankly,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  a  report,  which  is  now 
before  the  departments,  advocating  5 
years.  The  administration  has  a  report 
advocating  5  years.  I  advocated  2  years 
as  a  modest  proposal. 

So  I  simply  want  the  Record  to  be 
quite  clear  that  the  administration  has 
been  derelict  in  its  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
gram  properly  Public  Law  480  require¬ 
ments.  Had  the  Government  done  so, 
believe  me,  we  would  not  be  in  all  the 
trouble  we  are  in  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mi*.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  support  the  amendment  because 
I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  think 
it  was  drawn  with  prudence  and  will 
be  very  helpful  to  the  eventual  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  program. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois,  the  amendment  sim¬ 
ply  provides  a  cutoff  date  before  which, 
if  Congress  desires,  it  can  take  a  look 
at  the  program.  No  one  knows  what 
will  happen  in  the  next  2  or  3  years  to 
farm  production.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  we  may  produce  tremendous  sur¬ 
pluses  again. 

I  hope  that  production  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  things  produced  will  be 
more  nearly  in  balance.  I  hope  the 
price  of  corn,  for  instance,  will  not  go 
down  to  the  floor  of  $1.10,  on  the  av¬ 
erage,  for  farmers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

But  some  unfortunate  misconceptions 
are  being  spread  about  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  I  can  speak  a  little  more  ac¬ 
curately  about  com  than  I  can  about 
cotton  and  rice,  because  I  am  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  cotton  and  rice  prob¬ 
lems. 

But  under  the  bill,  with  a  $1.10  floor, 
the  corn  farmer  will  be  much  better 
off  than  he  is  under  the  price-support 
program.  This  is  a  better  bill  for  the 
corn  farmer,  when  we  stop  to  think 
that  only  14  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
the  commercial  corn  area  took  advan- 
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tage  of  the  com  loan  program  last  year. 
That  left  86  percent  who  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  but  sold  their  corn  on  the 
open  market,  at  prices  which  were  down 
to  an  average  of  a  dollar  a  bushel  in  the 
noncommercial  areas. 

When  we  stop  to  think  that,  this  year, 
only  approximately  12  percent  of  the 
corn  producers  of  the  country  will  par¬ 
ticipate  '  in  this  program  and  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  any  advantage  at  all  of 
the  storage  program  in  the  commercial 
corn  area,  we  can  readily  realize  that 
the  acreage  allotments  are  not  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  corn  producer;  he  simply 
is  not  using  the  machinery  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  law. 

The  pending  bill  simplifies  the  law; 
the  bill  eliminates  the  acreage  meas¬ 
urement,  which  is  so  troublesome  in  all 
the  hundreds  of  commercial  corn  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  Nation.  The  bill  simplifies 
the  administration  of  the  law;  and  I 
think  the  bill  will  save  vast  amounts 
of  money  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  bill  establishes  a  floor  of  $1.10, 
which  actually  is  better  than  the  floor 
now  available  to  noncompliers. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  permit  the  arrangement  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  several  years,  and  then  Con¬ 
gress  can  examine -it,  and  then  ascer¬ 
tain  the  situation  of  agriculture — or,  I 
should  say,  permit  the  arrangement,  so 
far  as  corn  is  concerned,  to  continue  for 
several  years,  and  to  continue  through 
the  1962  crop  year,  in  the  case  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  rice. 

I  think  the  amendments  are  desirable, 
and  will  give  the  Congress  notice  and 
warning  that  it  should  reexamine  the 
program  several  years  from  now,  deter¬ 
mine  how  it  is  working,  and  then  pass 
whatever  affirmative  legislation  might 
then  be  indicated  as  desirable. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  shall 
support  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  say  only  a  few  words  about  the 
amendments. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

This  amendment  limits  to  2  years  the 
periods  during  which  the  30-cent  mini¬ 
mum  support  price  for  cotton,  the  $1.10 
minimum  support  price  for  corn,  and  the 
$4  minimum  support  price  for  rice  would 
be  in  effect.  In  the  case  of  cotton  and 
rice  the  amendment  would  limit  these 
minimums  to  the  1961  and  1962  crops. 
In  the  case  of  corn  the  minimum  would 
be  limited  to  the  1959  and  1960  crops. 
The  amendment  suggests  that  Congress 
would  fix  new  minimums  at  some  subse¬ 
quent  date  to  be  applicable  after  the  end 
of  the  2-year  period  in  which  each  mini¬ 
mum  provided  by  the  bill  would  be  in 
effect. 

The  committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  spent  considerable  time  in 
studying  the  bill.  In  the  course  of  our 
deliberations,  quite  a  number  of  conces¬ 
sions  were  made  and  compromises  were 
reached,  in  order  that  the  committee 
might  come  to  an  ultimate  agreement 


on  a  bill  which  could  be  reported  to  the 
Senate,  and  signed  by  the  President. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  views 
which  have  been  expressed  so  well  by  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt], 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  pending  bill  is  more  or  less 
permanent  in  nature.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  if  the  amendments  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  are  adopted,  the 
price  support  floors  fixed  in  the  bill  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  is  not  pro¬ 
hibited  from  reviewing  at  any  time  any 
piece  of  legislation  which  may  be  on  the 
statute  books.  I  am  sure  that  if  in  2  or 
3  or  even  4  years  from  today,  it  is  shown 
that  the  pending  bill  is  not  working 
properly,  Congress  will  take  appropriate 
action  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would 
personally  take  the  lead  in  such  a  review 
under  those  conditions. 

But,  Mr.  President,  why  should  the 
Congress  provide  now  that  at  the  end 
of  2  years,  these  floors  shall  be  removed? 

I  wonder  how  many  Senators  present 
in  the  Chamber  would  vote  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  bill  which  provided  for  a 
minimum  wage  of,' let  us  say,  $1  an  hour, 
if  the  bill  would  expire  at  the  end  of 
2  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  worked  hal'd  and 
diligently  on  the  pending  bill,  in  order 
to  report  some  type  of  acceptable  farm 
legislation  to  the  Senate.  With  that  in 
mind  I  am  very  much  surprised  and  dis¬ 
appointed  to  learn  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  favors  the  Dirksen  amendments.  I 
say  this  because  if  those  amendments 
are  adopted,  I  fear  we  shall  not  have  a 
farm  bill  this  session  of  Congress.  In 
my  judgment,  the  amendments  are  just 
that  bad. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  20  years 
there  have  been  some  kind  of  minimum 
prices  in  effect  for  commodities  produced 
by  farmers.  Although  those  prices  were 
placed  on  a  sliding  scale,  yet  they  were 
prices  on  which  the  farmers  could  de¬ 
pend. 

In  the  present  case,  we  fix  a  price  of 
$1.10  for  corn — or  approximately  62  or 
63  percent  of  parity;  a  price  of  30  cents 
for  1-inch  cotton — or  approximately  65 
to  66  percent  of  parity;  and  we  have 
made  a  similar  provision  for  rice. 

Why  should  we  vote  to  remove  the 
props  from  under  the  price  supports? 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
jjg  r©j  ectcd 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry. 

I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  hear¬ 
ing  all  the  debate  on  the  amendments, 
because  all  morning  I  have  been  in  the 
Finance  Committee.  But  I  concur  in 
the  statements  which  have  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

I  can  imagine  the  unrest  and  the  con¬ 
cern  which  would  affect  agriculture  if 
the  amendments  were  adopted. 
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In  the  case  of  the  average  farm  on 
which  there  is  a  mortgage,  the  mort¬ 
gage  runs  for  years,  and  the  farm  fam¬ 
ily  which  must  make  the  payments  on 
the  mortgage  has  been  looking  forward 
to  rather  stable  conditions  in  agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  next  few  years.  But  these 
amendments,  if  adopted,  would  remove 
the  props. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  of  those 
who  plan  to  buy  farm  machinery  in  the 
next  several  years.  If  these  amend¬ 
ments  are  adopted,  and  become  law, 
those  who  plan  to  buy  farm  machinery 
in  the  next  several  ye&rs  will  have  to 
abandon  their  plans,  because,  once  the 
amendments  are  adopted,  they  will  not 
know  what  the  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  next  few  years  will  be. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ments  would  have  a  very  serious,  adverse 
effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  because  agriculture  is  a  most 
important  segment  of  the  entire  econ¬ 
omy. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  -  conceive  that  the 
amendments  will  be  adopted. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  some  of  the 
floors  will  need  to  be  reviewed;  but  that 
can  be  done  either  next  year  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  ' 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  to  re¬ 
ject  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  LMr. 
Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
attending  the  49th  Congress  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Parliamentary  Union  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan]  is  absent  because  of  a  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Frear]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hoblitzell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Potter].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  “nay.”  and  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  would  vote  “yea.” 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hoblitzell]  are  absent  because  of  of¬ 
ficial  business  having  been  appointed  by 
the  Vice  President  to  attend  the  49th 
Congress  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders]  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Potter]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hoblitzell]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough!.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 33 


Aiken 

Cotton 

Malone 

Anderson 

Dirksen 

Martin,  Iowa 

Barrett 

Goldwater 

Martin,  Pa. 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Brieker 

Ives 

Payne 

Bridges 

Javits 

Purtell 

Bush 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Butler 

Knowland 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Kuchel 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Case,  N.  J. 

Lausche 

NAYS— 51 

Williams 

Bible 

Hill 

Murray 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Jackson 

O’Mahoney 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Proxmire 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Church 

Jordan 

Russell 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Long 

Symington 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Thye 

Gore 

Monroney 

Watkins 

Green 

Morse 

Wiley 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 

12 

Allott 

Frear 

McClellan 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hennings 

Potter 

Clark 

Hoblitzell 

Smathers 

Flanders 

Holland 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Dirksen’s  amendments  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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July  25 


LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISEN¬ 
HOWER  TO  NIKITA  KHRUSHCHEV, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
MINISTERS  OF  THE  UNION  OF  SO¬ 
VIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
■ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed. 
|  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  which 
'has  just  been  released  by  the  White 
House,  from  tlie  President  of  the  United 
’States  to  Nikit^  Khrushchev,  chairman 
jof  the  Council  ofsMinisters  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialise.  Republics. 

There  being  nonobjection,  the  letter 
S'  was  ordered  to  be  pi\nted  in  the  Record, 
j  as  follows : 

The  White  HouW  July  25,  1958. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  iViave  studied  your 
letter  of  July  23.  I  find  iait  apparent  mis- 
!  understandings  of  the  views!  expressed  in  my 
j  letter  of  July  22,  which  I  wo\ild  request  you 


to  read  again  more  carefully. 


I  then  said  that  if,  despite  tile  facts  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  recent  meetings  erf  the  Secu- 
j  rity  Council,  your  Government  still  desires 
I  to  allege  that  the  situation  in  Lebanon  con- 
I  stitutes  an  imminent  danger  to\peace  in 
|  the  Middle  East,  the  proper  forum  for  appro-  ’ 
|  priate  discussion  is  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
|  rity  Council.  I  am  glad  that  you  nowVecog- 
\  nize  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations 
!  and  have  withdrawn  your  original  proposal 
•which  would  have  gravely  undermined Nthe 
s  prestige  and  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

My  letter  pointed  out  that  the  Charter 
i  the  United  Nations  authorizes  members  of 
•  government,  and  that  of  course  includes ' 
|  heads  of  government  and  foreign  ministers, 
j  to  represent  a  member  nation  at  the  Secu- 
[  rity  Council  and  that  if  such  a  meeting 
f  were  generally  desired,  the  United  States 
|  would  join  in  following  that  orderly  prc 
j  cedure.  It  is,  of  course,  not  yet  certain  th^.t 
f  such  a  meeting  is  in  fact  generally  desijred, 

:  although  that  may  prove  to  be  the  case 

You  now  make  specific  suggestions  dAling 
j  with  the  composition  of  the  Security  Council 
|  and  the  conditions  under  which  Rations 
5  other  than  members  of  the  Council  inay  par- 
I  ticipate  in  discussions  of  the  Council.  My 
;  letter  to  you  of  July  22  urged  mat  one  of 
j  the  advantages  of  proceedings  ip.  the  Secu- 
{  rity  Council  is  that  there  ar/  established 
i  rules  on  these  matters  and  it/s  accordingly 
|  not  necessary  to  rely  on  improvising.  I 
;  pointed  out  that  when  rules  of  this  kind 
I  are  sought  to  be  improvised,  there  is  raised 
I  a  whole  series  of  new  problems,  notably  as 
to  the  participation  and  Nonparticipation  of 
f  various  states.  The  U anted  States  will  ad¬ 
here,  in  these  respects,/o  the  Charter,  which 
[  lays  down  the  conditions  under  which  na¬ 
tions  which  are  not  lhembers  of  the  Council 
may  participate  in/ the  discussions  of  the 
Council.  / 

As  to  the  ageiyia,  we  agree  that  it  should 
be  limited  to  ^discussion  of  the  problems 
of  the  Middle  East,  including  the  causes  of 
those  problem/  I  would,  however,  be  lacking 
in  candor  if  /  did  not  make  clear  that  to  put 
peace  and  s/curity  on  a  more  stable  basis  in 
the  Middlcyfeast  requires  far  more  than  mere¬ 
ly  a  consideration  of  Lebanon  and  Jordon. 
These  situations  are  but  isolated  manifesta¬ 
tions  otffar  broader  problems.  In  my  opinion 
the  instability  of  peace  and  security  is  in 
large/neasure  due  to  the  jeopardy  in  which 
sma_M  nations  are  placed.  It  would  be  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  deal  with  the 
specific  incidents  you  raise  within  that  broad 
ntext.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  be 
find  to  the  teaching  of  history. 


You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Worlc 
War  II  was  brought  about  by  a  series  of  act 
of  direct  and  indirect  aggression  agaiivst 
small  nations.  In  March  1939  the  then  h/ad 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  pointecmmt 
that  the  failure  of  nonaggressive  naJfions, 
among  which  he  named  Britain  and  Stance, 
to  check  direct  or  indirect  aggression /gainst 
small  countries,  meant  “giving  free/ rein  to 
war  and,  consequently,  transforming  the  war 
into  a  world  war.”  That  forecast/mhappily 
proved  true. 

You  will  also  recall  the  1950  “ngace  through 
deeds”  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  condemns  the  “fomenti/g  of  civil  strife 
in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  p/wer,”  as  among 
the  gravest  of  all  crimes. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  /hat  through  the 
United  Nations  Security  Obuncil  steps  can  be 
taken  in  regard  to  the /Middle  East  which, 
by  making  peace  more  secure  there,  will  help 
promote  it  elsewhere/ 

In  conclusion,  I  suggest  that  the  perma¬ 
nent  representatives/ of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Sec/rity  Council  in  New  York 
should  exchange  /iews,  under  arrangements 
made  by  the  Sec/etary  General,  to  ascertain 
that  a  meeting  the  kind  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  I  sugges/  is  generally  acceptable.  If 
so  they  shoul/  also  agree  upon  a  date  which 
would  be  generally  satisfactory.  The  date  of 
July  28  would  be  too  early  for  us. 

I  am  today  authorizing  our  own  permanent 
representative  to  act  in  this  sense. 

Sj/cerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


NOTICE  OF  CONSIDERATION  OP 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION  BILL  ON  MONDAY 

lr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ha\I  notified  several  interested  Senators 
tha\  I  would  bring  up  at  2:30  this  after- 
nooA  the  conference  report  on  the  in¬ 
dependent  offices  appropriation  bill.  In 
view  o\  the  importance  of  the  pending 
bill  ancH.  the  fact  that  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  would  take  a  little 
time  and  would  involve  a  yea  and  nay 
vote,  I  announce  to  the  Senate  that  I 
shall  bring  \p  the  conference  report  on 
Monday. 


MESSAGE 
A  message  fro? 


tOM 


THE  HOUSE 

the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mi\  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  flo  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  dwo  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  13066)  making\appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959, \and  for  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17,  20^38,  40,  42, 
43,  44,  47,  50,  54,  and  55  to  th\ bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  and  that  tne  House 
receded  from  its  disagreementvto  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  16 
and  56  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  tntrein, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  whidh  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  th\ 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  anc 
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joinfXresolution,  which  it  requested 
the  c occurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  R.  13662.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  Of  lands  by  the  United  States  re¬ 
quired  for  me  reservoir  created  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Oahe  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River 
and  for  rehabilitation  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Standing  Rock  afioux  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota  and  Norwj  Dakota  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.  R.  12663.  An  ac\  to  provide  for  addi¬ 
tional  payments  to  thAIndians  of  the  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  Reservation,  South  Dakota, 
whose  lands  have  been  acquired  for  the  Port 
Randall  Dam  and  Reservon^  project,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  12670.  An  act  to  proNdde  for  addi¬ 
tional  payments  to  the  IndianXof  the  Crow 
Creek  Sioux  Reservation,  South  Dakota, 
whose  lands  have  been  acquired  fox  the  Fort 
Randall  Dam  and  Reservoir  project\and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  13489.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  endnag 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes;  am 

H.  J.  Res.  648.  Joint  resolution  providing'1 
for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  for  commem¬ 
orating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


memorating  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  1732.  An  act  to  readjust  equitably  the 
retirement  benefits  of  certain  individuals  on 
the  Emergency  Officers’  Retired  List,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  11636.  An  act  to  amend  section  6018 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  determine  that  the 
employment  of  officers  of  the  Regular  Navy 
on  shore  ^duty  is  required  by  the  public 
interest;  and 

H.  R.  12541.  An  act  to  promote  the  national 
defense  by  providing  for  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU¬ 
TION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  were  severally  read  twice  by 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  R.  12662.  An  act  to  provide  for  th pf  ac¬ 
quisition  of  lands  by  the  United  States  re¬ 
quired  for  the  reservoir  created  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Oahe  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River 
and  for  rehabilitation  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation!  in  South 
Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  /nd.  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.  R.  12663.  An  act  to  Wovide  for  addi¬ 
tional  payments  to  the  Iauians  of  the  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  whose 
lands  have  been  acquired  for  the  Fort  Ran¬ 
dall  Dam  and  ReseryOir  project,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.  R.  12670.  hxS act  to  provide  for  addi¬ 
tional  payment*  to  the  Indians  of  the  Crow 
Creek  Sioux /Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  whose 
lands  have  iBeen  acquired  for  the  Fort  Ran¬ 
dall  Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  and  for  other 
puropsesr  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsulaoVtffairs. 

H.  Jc  13489.  An  act  making  appropriations 
lilitary  construction  for  the  Depart- 
it  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
le  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
^Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.  J.  Res.  648.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  for  com- 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more  ef¬ 
fective  price,  production  adjustment,  and 
marketing  programs  for  various  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  dealing  with  our  farm  prob¬ 
lems  contains  no  provision  for  wheat.  I 
trust  this  does  not  mean  that  wheat  is 
not  a  part  of  the  farm  problem.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  always  a  problem, 
except  for  periods  when  we  are  in  war. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  this  year  pro¬ 
ducing  our  largest  wheat  crop.  This 
large  crop  will  be  added  to  our  already 
burdensome  surplus.  The  June  1  wheat 
crop  forecast  was  1,271,000,000  bushels. 
To  that  we  must  add  5  million  bushels 
of  wheat  imports,  which  is  mostly  seed 
and  feed  quality  wheat. 

The  Kansas  wheat  harvest  estimate 
of  273,988,000  bushels  is  the  third  largest 
on  record.  The  estimate  is  based  on  a 
record  average  yield  of  26  bushels  to  the 
acre  on  the  estimated  10,538,000  acres 
being  harvested.  Last  year  Kansas  pro¬ 
duced  100,111,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  this  year,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
we  will  produce  275  million  bushels. 

Our  Nation’s  farmers  have  not  only 
produced  a  large  wheat  crop,  but  present 
indications  are  we  will  have  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  the  feed  crops.  This 
means  there  will  be  but  a  small  increase 
in  the  use  of  wheat  for  feed,  and  there¬ 
fore  domestic  consumption  for  1958-59 
is  expected  to  rise  slightly  above  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  previous  year,  to  593  million 
bushels. 

We  are  getting  excellent  crop  reports 
from  Europe,  and  the  favorable  crop 
prospects  there  will  probably  reduce 
United  States  exports  to  375  million 
ushels.  This  means  that  the  remainder 
of  the  1958  crop  would  be  piled  on  top 
of  the  890  million  bushel  carryover,  or 
surplus,  from  the  1957-58  marketing 
year.  Based  on  these  figures,  this  would 
create  a  record  high  surplus  of  about 
1,200,000,000  bushels  on  July  1,  1959, 
more  than  300  mililon  bushels  above  the 
July  1  estimate  this  year. 

In  the  second  plase,  wheat  prices  this 
year  have  dropped  to  their  lowest  point 
in  13  years,  as  a  result  of  this  year’s 
heavy  crop,  lowered  price  supports,  and 
the  large  amount  of  free  wheat.  The 
actual  price  paid  out  in  the  wheat  area 
in  the  harvest  season  was  as  low  as  $1.45 
a  bushel,  which  was  the  lowest  price 
since  1945. 

These  two  situations  make  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  not  only  for  the  wheat  producers  of 
the  Nation,  but  for  the  Government  it¬ 
self,  which  has  an  investment  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  this  com¬ 
modity. 

For  the  sixth  straight  year  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  farmers  voted  to  continue  Federal 
wheat  acreage  allotment  control,  with 
its  companion  provisions  for  price  sup¬ 
ports  at  75  percent  of  parity. 
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I  was  interested  to  note  the  vote  which 
was  taken  some  time  ago — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  June  20 — on  the  question  of 
continuing  the  acreage  allotments,  plus 
75  percent  of  parity  supports. 

Over  the  country  as  a  whole  79.8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  fanners  voting  favored  the 
extension.  In  Kansas  the  percentage 
was  76.3 — seven-tenths  of  1  percent  low¬ 
er  than  last  year. 

In  the  farm  price  support  field,  I  sense 
a  confusion  about  the  economic  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  various  alternatives 
which  are  open  to  the  farm  people  at  this 
time.  The  confusion  is  especially  great 
with  respect  to  the  economic  effects  of 
the  current  price-suport  programs. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was 
pleased  that  the  Senate  voted  not  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  floors  under  the  agricultural 
support  program.  I  stated,  when  the 
amendment  was  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration,  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  disastrous  move;  that  it  would  have  a 
bad  moral  effect  and  a  bad  economic  ef¬ 
fect;  and  that  in  fact  I  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  the  Senate  would  want  to  take  such 
action  at  this  time,  when  agriculture  is 
just  beginning  to  have  some  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  its  income. 

Few  people  realize  the  extent  to  which 
farm  commodity  price  supports,  market¬ 
ing  controls,  and  supplementary  distri¬ 
bution  programs  have  bolstered  farm  in¬ 
come  in  recent  years.  My  agricultural 
economist  friends  advise  me  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  does  not  pub¬ 
lish  sufficient  details  about  its  price-sup¬ 
porting  operations  at  the  present  time  to 
permit  wholly  satisfactory  appraisal. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  been  ac¬ 
quiring  about  $3  billion  worth  of  farm 
products  each  year  in  its  loan  and  pur¬ 
chase  operations. 

Sales  at  world-price  levels  in  dollar 
markets  abroad,  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  and  donations  for  relief  distribu¬ 
tion  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  used 
to  dispose  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  stocks.  By  these  operations  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  holdings  have 
been  reduced  from  $8.9  billion  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1956,  to  $7.2  billion  in  December 
1957.  But  many  of  these  disposals  have 
been  outside  commercial  markets;  they 
have  been  in  the  form  of  donations  to 
public  institutions,  the  school-lunch  pro¬ 
gram  and  public-relief  programs  in  this 
country,  and  donations  to  relief  agencies 
and  sales  for  foreign  currencies  abroad. 

The  net  removal  of  farm  products 
from  commercial  markets  by  Govern¬ 
ment  price-supporting  operations  has 
varied  from  $3.2  to  $1.8  billion  in  the 
past  4  years.  Economists  are  not  fully 
agreed  on  how  much  lower  farm  incomes 
would  have  been  but  for  the  removal  of 
these  large  quantities  of  farm  products 
from  commercial  markets.  As  a  conser¬ 
vative  estimate  it  appears  that  farm  in¬ 
come  would  have  been  at  least  $2  to  $5 
billion  lower  during  each  of  the  last  few 
years,  except  for  the  Government’s 
price-supporting  activities. 

Total  realized  net  income  from  fann¬ 
ing  has  varied  from  $13.9  to  $11.5  billion 
during  the  last  5  years.  Except  for  the 
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price-supporting  activities  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  including  production  controls 
on  a  number  of  crops,  and  extensive 
supplementary  distribution  programs, 
x-ealized  net  farm  income  almost  sui-ely 
would  have  been  25  to  30  percent  or  more 
lower. 

I  cite  these  figures,  not  as  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  a  continuation  of  existing  price- 
support  programs — I  cite  them  as  evi¬ 
dence  that,  in  the  long  run,  price  sup¬ 
ports  have  increased  farm  output,  and 
have  tended  to  lower  food  costs  to  con¬ 
sumers,  in  the  same  manner  that  our  re¬ 
search  and  educational  programs  have 
done. 

Farmers  would  like,  generally,  to  be 
relieved  of  controls,  but  realize  that  un¬ 
der  the  present  farm  program  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  remove  the  floor  out 
from  under  farm  products,  and  while  it 
may  be  successfully  contended  that  it 
would  be  good  for  the  Nation’s  economy 
for  farm  products  prices  to  fall  to  the 
natural  level  dictated  by  demand,  it 
would  work  an  unfair  hardship  on  the 
farmer  to  single  him  out  for  such  treat¬ 
ment. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  farm¬ 
er,  like  every  other  citizen  in  this  period 
of  high  taxes,  high  labor  costs,  and  high 
fai’m  machinery  costs,  must  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  income  if  he  is  to  hold  his  place 
in  our  present  domestic  economy. 

We  must  remember  that  it  takes  65 
percent  of  the  income  farmers  receive 
just  to  pay  their  production  expenses. 
A  10  y2  percent  drop  in  farm  prices  re¬ 
sults  in  a  30  percent  drop  in  net  farm 
income. 

With  4  to  6  percent  more  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  coming  to  market  year  after  year 
than  there  are  market  outlets  available 
at  stable  prices,  a  sharp  fall  in  farm 
prices  and  incomes  is  inevitable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  will 
be  willing  to  accept  a  25  to  40  pei’cent 
reduction  in  net  income  below  current 
levels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
this  great  induction  would  be  disastrous. 

Congress  must,  in  my  opinion,  decide 
whether  it  wants  to  go  the  free-market 
route  in  agricultural  policy  or  whether 
it  wants  to  modernize  existing  price- 
support  programs  and  maintain  and  im¬ 
prove  the  income  of  farm  families. 

When  the  economic  facts  are  fully  un- 
dei’stood  as  I  have  presented  them  to¬ 
day,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  what 
course  of  action  the  electorate  will  de¬ 
mand  and  Congress  will  take.  I  am 
confident  we  will  modernize  existing 
price-support  programs  and  maintain 
the  income  of  farm  families. 

Domestic  parity  programs  for  our  ma¬ 
jor  export  crops — cotton,  wheat,  and 
l-ice — have  the  great  advantage  that 
they  assure  producers  stable  prices  and 
incomes  on  their  production  for  domestic 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  either  im¬ 
mediately  or  in  the  near  future  they  will 
allow  farmers  to  grow  as  much  of  these 
crops  as  they  desire  for  export  at  un¬ 
subsidized  world  prices. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  was  particu¬ 
larly  moved  to  internipt  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Kansas  at  this 


point  because  he  referi’ed  to  the  domes- 
tice  parity  program  for  various  non- 
perishable  crops  in  general,  and  for 
wheat  in  particular. 

Let  me  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that 
wheat  is  the  only  so-called  basic  crop 
grown  in  commercial  quantities  in  my 
State.  I  regard  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  as  the  foremost  authority  in  the 
United  States  Senate  on  wheat.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  his  State  of  Kansas 
is  the  leading  wheat  producing  State 
of  the  Nation,  or  one  of  the  two  leading 
States  in  the  production  of  wheat. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  We  boast  of  the  fact 
that  we  grow  one-fourth  of  the  winter 
wheat  of  the  Nation;  and  this  year  we 
shall  exceed  that  mark.  , 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Then  the  State  of 
Kansas  is  even  more  of  a  leader  in  the 
production  of  wheat  than  I  had  thought. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  exemplifies 
in  his  attitude  in  the  Senate  the  great 
dominant  agricultural  crop  of  his 
State — wheat.  The  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  has  not  only  been  a  leader  in  agri¬ 
culture  generally,  but,  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  he  was  the  principal  sponsor  of 
the  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat, 
which  the  Senate  passed  in  1956.  A 
number  of  Senators  were  privileged  to 
be  cosponsors,  and  I  was  among  that 
group. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  this  afternoon  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  program,  which  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  two-price  plan. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  has  mentioned  the 
bills  which  I  introduced,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  at  this  point  to  mention  the 
number,  and  the  cosponsors,  before  we 
proceed  with  the  discussion. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  that 
would  be  very  appropriate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  On  February  24,  1956, 
in  the  84th  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  a  domestic  parity  plan  for 
wheat.  That  was  Senate  bill  3183, 
which  was  cosponsored  by  the  senior 
and  junior  Senators  from  Oregon  LMr. 
Morse  and  Mr.  Neuberger],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson],  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  fi’om 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara].  That  bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  July  25,  1956.  It  was  an  amendment 
to  the  farm  bill  which  was  then  pend¬ 
ing,  Senate  bill  12.  The  vote  at  that 
time  was  54  to  39.  I  have  always  ap¬ 
preciated  the  fine  support  I  received 
from  the  Senator  on  that  occasion. 

On  January  23,  1957,  I  introduced 
Senate  bill  774,  which  was  cosponsored 
by  the  senior  and  junior  Senators  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  l  Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming  [Mr.  Barrett],  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey!, 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
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kota  [Mr.  LangerL  -That  bill  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Forestry,  and  testimony 
was  heard  in  behalf  of  it,  but  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  at  the  present  time 
does  not  contain  such  a  provision. 

I  thought  the  historical  reference 
should  be  made  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  the  chron¬ 
ological  record  of  our  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  two-price  plan,  which  has  been 
read  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  is 
very  pertinent  at  this  point,  and  I  ap¬ 
preciate  his  including  it  in  the  Record. 

I  should  like  to  ask  several  questions 
about  the  domestic  parity  program.  Be¬ 
fore  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
I  was  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  During  my  campaign  for  the 
Senate  in  1954,  I  was  urged  to  advocate 
it,  but  I  did  not  do  so,  because  I  felt 
that  in  connection  with  so  vital  a  ques¬ 
tion  I  should  not  take  a  position  which 
might  be  regarded  merely  as  politics. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  question,  and  I  felt  that  I 
wished  to  study  it  in  greater  detail,  and 
apart  from  a  partisan  political  atmos¬ 
phere. 

After  election  to  the  Senate,  I  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  with  officers  and 
members  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League.  I  studied  the  plan.  I  tried  to 
analyze  it  carefully.  I  obtained  the  best 
advice  and  counsel  I  could  obtain  from 
the  agricultural  economists  at  Oregon 
State  College,  which  has  an  excellent 
School  of  Agriculture.  In  addition,  I 
sought  advice  and  counsel  in  wide  areas 
elsewhere. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  while 
the  plan  may  have  certain  imperfections, 
there  was  no  other  program  which 
seemed  so  feasible  and  so  efficient  for 
a  crop  which  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  such  large  domestic  surpluses 
as  is  wheat.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
in  general  with  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  comes  from  a  good  State  so  far 
as  dealing  with  domestic  parity  is  con¬ 
cerned,  because,  historically,  the  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen  bill  was  sponsored  by  a 
very  able  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ore¬ 
gon  many  years  ago.  I  knew  him  quite 
well  personally.  The  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  therefore,  has  a  very  good  back¬ 
ground  for  this  type  of  program. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  see  any  future  for 
the  wheatgrowers  of  the  Nation  except 
through  a  domestic  parity  program.  I 
believe  that  has  been  proved  this  year. 
We  are  operating  under  a  limitation  of 
55  million  acres,  in  accordance  with  Fed¬ 
eral  statute.  Yet,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son]  stated  last  night — and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it  very  well — based  on  1938  pro¬ 
duction  figures,  we  are  today,  on  55  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  producing  the  equivalent  of 
82  million  acres  in  1938.  We  are  doing 
that  because  we  have  improved  our 
methods  and  increased  our  soil  fertility, 
and  so  forth.  Therefore,  I  cannot  see 
any  future  for  the  wheatgrower  except 
through  a  program  of  this  type. 
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Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is 
an  outstanding  authority  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan,  several  specific  questions 
about  it.  As  I  understand,  the  domestic 
jfarity  program  would  operate  in  this 
way.  Whenever  I  am  inaccurate  or  not 
quite  correct  in  my  statement,  I  would 
be  in  the  Senator’s  debt  if  he  would  cor¬ 
rect  me.  As  I  understand  the  plan,  that 
portion  of  the  wheatgrowers’  crop  which 
is  used  for  human  consumption  in  the 
American  market  would  be  supported  at 
full  parity.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  proposal. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  portion  of 
the  crop  which  would  go  into  the  world 
market  and  be  sold  overseas,  and  that 
portion  which  would  be  sold  for  animal 
consumption  or  poultry  feed,  would 
merely  seek  its  own  level  and  would  re¬ 
ceive  no  Government  assistance,  no  Gov¬ 
ernment  support,  and  no  Government 
subsidy  whatever.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  it  could  be  put 
into  effect  without  the  great  burdensome 
surpluses  we  have  at  the  present  time 
it  would  be  a  good  program.  It  would 
provide  100  percent  parity  for  the  portion 
consumed  in  this  country ;  the  remaining 
portion  would  be  exported  or  fed  on  the 
farm,  without  supports  and  without  sub¬ 
sidy. 

We  must  be  frank  in  a  discussion  of 
this  situation.  We  have  and  we  will 
have  next  July  more  than  1,200,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  sin-plus.  Therefore 
I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
state  that  we  must  have  some  acreage 
controls  until  we  dispose  of  some  of  the 
surplus. 

Second,  we  are  having  difficulty  in  the 
foreign  markets.  We  are  being  criti¬ 
cized  by  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  by  some  other  countries,  for 
dumping  our  wheat  by  subsidizing  it  as 
high  as  95  cents  a  bushel.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  people  who  contend  that 
the  proposed  program  is  a  dumping  pro¬ 
gram  had  best  look  at  our  present  pro¬ 
gram.  The  argument  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  program,  that  it  is  a  dumping  pro¬ 
gram  and  would  endanager  us  interna¬ 
tionally,  is  not  a  sound  one,  because  we 
are  already  doing  that,  although  I  do  not 
agree  it  is  justified. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  very  valid  point.  In  the  debate 
on  the  two-price  plan  a  few  years  ago, 
one  of  the  main  points  raised  against  it 
in  the  press  and  by  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  was  that  it  was  a  dumping  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  two-price  plan  did  not  go 
into  effect.  Yet,  today,  we  are  charged 
with  dumping  wheat. 

Each  day  I  read  the  debates  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  in  Ottawa  known 
as  Hansard,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
our  own  Congressional  Record.  Day 
after  day  for  the  past  several  years,  I 
have  read  the  complaints  by  members  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  from  the  great 
wheat  growing  provinces,  like  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba,  about  the 
so-called  dumping  of  wheat  by  America. 
This  is  occurring  during  a  time  when  the 
United  States  does  not  have  in  operation 
the  two-price  plan.  Certainly  it  cannot 
fairly  be  said  that  the  two-price  plan 
would  result  in  the  dumping  of  wheat  if 


the  situation  complained  of  already  ex¬ 
ists  without  a  two-price  plan.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  has  made  that 
statement  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  in  Canada  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  believe  I  can  honestly  state  that 
that  was  one  of  the  most  ticklish  situa¬ 
tions  he  had  to  deal  with.  Canada,  with 
750  million  bushels  of  wheat  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  between  15  and  20  million.  We 
have  a  billion,  200  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  a  population  of  perhaps  173 
million.  It  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  a  situation  which 
would  greatly  aggravate  the  charge  of 
dumping  on  the  part  of  other  countries. 
Senators  will  recall  that  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  renewing  Public  Law  480,  a 
very  fine  law.  Before  we  passed  it  we 
rejected  a  proposed  amendment  which 
would  have  provided  for  a  compulsory 
bartering  of  surplus  farm  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  House  has  passed  a  bill 
to  continue  Public  Law  480,  and  has,  for 
all  practical  effect,  restored  the  com¬ 
pulsory  barter  provision  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  refused  to  adopt.  It  would  be  fatal 
to  the  law  to  approve  the  House  version, 
for  this  reason: 

There  are  traders — or  whatever  one 
may  wish  to  call  them — who  go  into  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  offer  to  sell  American 
farm  commodities  for  considerably  less 
than  the  world  market  price,  and  take 
their  pay  in  commodities  produced  by 
another  country  which  are  to  be  shipped 
into  the  United  States.  They  have  the 
use  of  free  money  for  a  period  of  time — 
2  or  3  years — I  forget  how  much  time  it 
is — and  they  are  also  able  to  make  very 
sharp  deals. 

As  an  example,  I  have  in  mind  one  par¬ 
ticular  country  to  which  a  barterer 
offered  wheat  at  $12  a  ton  below  the 
regular  market  price.  In  other  words,  if 
the  barter  provisions  were  enacted  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
wheat  could  be  offered  for  $60  a  ton  in 
a  barter  deal.  Then  the  barterers  would 
take  their  pay  in  metals,  of  which  our 
country  already  has  a  great  supply.  It 
usually  involves  Mexican  lead  and  zinc. 
In  that  way  they  not  only  demoralize  the 
foreign  market,  cut  into  our  dollar  mar¬ 
ket,  and  cut  into  Canada’s  dollar  market, 
but  also  bring  into  the  United  States 
surplus  metals,  which  they  take  in  trade 
from  a  third  country,  and  in  that  way 
demoralize  the  mining  industry. 

I  am  making  that  point  because  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  given  me  an 
opening  to  make  it.  It  must  be  guarded 
against,  because  we  are  in  danger  of 
demoralizing  the  grain  market  and  also 
the  metal  market. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  raised  a  point  which,  be¬ 
yond  question,  is  very  sensitive  when  we 
start  dealing  with  foreign  countries.  I 
have  visited  several  countries  and,  when 
it  comes  to  dealing  with  wheat-producing 
countries .  like  Canada,  Argentina,  Aus¬ 
tralia — and  now  other  foreign  countries, 
like  Prance,  are  also  producing  wheat — 


I  know  it  is  a  very  ticklish  situation  and 
requires  the^Very  best  consideration.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  will  give  the  ques¬ 
tion  his  best  consideration  when  it  comes 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
raise  one  additional  point,  and  then  I 
shall  not  transgress  further  on  the  time 
of  the  Senator.  First  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
contributing  this  very  enlightening  and 
helpful  information  to  the  discussion.  I 
confess  it  was  information  which  I  had 
not  had  in  this  detail.  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  supplying  it  to  us. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  supplied  with  the 
information  on  proposed  barter  deals 
because  the  traders  must  approach  our 
embassies  or  consulates  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  connection  with  such  deals. 
The  very  suggestion  of  our  cutting  prices, 
of  course,  makes  our  Canadian  neighbors 
stand  on  end,  as  well  as  the  people  in 
other  countries. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  can  understand 
that.  I  shall  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  about  one  crucial  agricultural 
problem  which  is  particularly  vexing  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Along  the  sea¬ 
board  in  Oregon  and  Washington  we 
have  a  very  fine,  cool  climate,  suitable 
for  the  raising  of  poultry,  such  as  tur¬ 
keys  and  chickens.  ,  The  wheat  grown 
in  eastern  Oregon  and  in  eastern  Wash¬ 
ington  is  the  logical  feed  for  that 
poultry. 

However,  under  the  existing  situation, 
the  wheat  is  supported  at  too  high  a 
price  for  the  poultry  raisers  to  buy  it  as 
feed  for  their  turkeys  and  chickens.  Is 
it  not  true  that  if  the  domestic  parity 
or  two-price  plan  were  in  effect,  that  par¬ 
ticular  dilemma  might  be  solved,  and  the 
portion  of  the  wheat  crop  available  for 
feed  could  then  be  sold  to  the  poultry 
raisers  at  prices  which  they  could  afford 
to  pay  and  still  make  a  profit  on  their 
operations? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  One  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  we  receive  from  the  corn-growing 
sections  and  the  feed-producing  areas  of 
the  Nation  is  that  if  quantities  of  those 
products  are  grown  substantially  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  needs  for  human  consump¬ 
tion,  they  will  disrupt  or  wreck  the  feed 
program. 

I  contend  that  that  is  a  real  fallacy, 
because  if  the  wheat  growers  of  Kansas 
were  allowed  to  grow  wheat  on  some  of 
their  acres,  instead  of  planting  milo  and 
sorghum  crops,  they  would  grow  from 
15  to  25  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre,  while 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  ground, 
substituting  sorghum  grains,  they  would 
grow  from  50  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  would  increase  the  feed  tonnage. 

So  I  think  that  the  corn  growers  will 
see  the  advantage  of  such  a  plan.  They 
are  beginning  to  see  it  now.  It  will  be 
the  greatest  thing  which  could  happen  to 
them.  If  12  million  acres  were  planted 
to  wheat  to  be  consumed  in  that  way, 
the  producers  themselves  would  have  a 
great  advantage  as  compared  to  the 
present  situation. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  for  his  patience  to¬ 
ward  me  this  afternoon,  and  for  enlight¬ 
ening  me  and  being  so  helpful  by  giving 
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his  views  about  the  domestic  parity  plan 
for  wheat.  If  during  the  1959  session 
of  Congress  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
decides  again  to  take  the  leadership  in 
introducing  the  domestic  parity  plan,  I 
hope  he  will  afford  me  the  privilege  of 
being  one  of  the  cosponsors. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  not  had  a 
better  supporter,  nor  have  the  wheat 
growers  had  a  better  supporter,  not  only 
in  this  program,  but  in  farm  programs 
as  a  whole,  than  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger].  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  him.  He  re¬ 
alizes,  as  I  do,  that  we  have  a  wheat 
problem.  Oregon  and  Kansas  are  great 
wheat-producing  States. 

I  observed  last  night  in  the  discussion 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson),  who  is  a  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said  there  is 
real  concern  about  the  wheat  problem. 
I  contend  that  the  problem  will  become 
more  acute  next  year  when  the  1959  crop 
season  begins.  There  will  be  a  greater- 
surplus  of  wheat  than  ever.  Congress 
then  will  have  to  make  a  decision  and 
will  have  to  take  action. 

I  shall  offer  next  year,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the 
domestic  parity  plan  which  has  been  be¬ 
fore  Congress  twice. 

It  passed  the  Senate  once  by  a  very 
substantial  vote,  as  I  stated  earlier.  It 
is  a  matter  which  needs  to  receive  seri¬ 
ous  consideration.  I  know  it  will  receive 
such  consideration  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
know  that  every  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  is  beginning  to  realize  what  a  se¬ 
rious  problem  this  is. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  help  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  given 
in  this  situation. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas.  I  am  pleased  that  he 
plans  to  introduce  his  bill  next  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  reinforce  the 
position  taken  by  my  junior  colleague. 
As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  I 
have  co-sponsored  such  bills  with  him. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  the  number  of  bills  I  introduced 
and  the  names  of  the  co-sponsors.  I  in¬ 
cluded  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  both  occasions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
simply  think  it  is  due  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  say  that  the  two  Senators 
from  Oregon  will  be  in  his  ranks,  come 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  to  give  him 
all  the  aid  and  support  we  can  for  the 
domestic  parity  for  wheat,  a  plan  which 
I  think  is  very  sound. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  It  has  been  a 
please  to  work  with  him.  He  also 
knows  the  problems  of  the  wheatgrow- 
ers,  as  I  said  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger] .  The  two  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Oregon  come  from  a  State 
which  will  benefit  greatly  by  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan.  It  has  been  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  work  with  them.  They  have  been 
most  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  domestic  parity  pro¬ 
grams  have  a  number  of  advantages  as 


compared  with  existing  farm  price 
supports. 

First.  They  increase  the  freedom  of 
producers. 

Second.  They  reduce  Government 
costs. 

Third.  They  maintain  income  at  cur¬ 
rent  levels. 

Fourth.  They  get  the  Government  out 
of  business  and  permit  the  trade  com¬ 
modities  to  move  in  commercial  channels. 

When  I  first  introduced  S.  3183  in  the 
84th  Congress  to  authorize  a  domestic 
parity  plan  for  wheat,  I  did  not  have 
available  all  the  facts  and  figures  that 
we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  increased 
surplus  of  wheat  that  will  be  on  hand 
July  1, 1959,  must  realize  that  the  wheat- 
growers  and  the  Government  itself  are 
confronted  with  a  real  problem.  As  this 
problem  mounts,  I  contend  that  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  Congress  take  another 
look  at  the  domestic  parity  program  for 
wheat  and  even  though  we  are  not  con¬ 
sidering  it  at  the  present  time  in  the 
pending  farm  legislation,  I  expect  to 
press  for  early  consideration  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  propose  to  offer  the  domestic 
parity  plan  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 
My  reason  for  not  doing  so  is  the  fact 
that  I  believe  we  need  to  approve,  with¬ 
out  delay,  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee.  The  addition  of  legislation  for 
wheat  would  further  complicate  the 
problem  of  securing  farm  legislation  this 
year,  in  view  of  previous  actions  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

On  February  24,  1956,  in  the  84th  Con¬ 
gress,  I  irltroduced  a  bill  providing  for  a 
domestic  parity  plan  for  wheats  This 
was  Senate  bill  3183,  which  was  cospon¬ 
sored  by  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Neuberger,  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara. 

The  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat, 
w^hich  was  authorized  in  S.  3183  and  S. 
774  was  a  plan  whereby  wheat  producers 
are  assured  of  getting  a  return  for  wheat 
used  for  domestic  food  which  is  in  line 
with  other  United  States  prices  and 
costs  while  allowing  all  wheat  produced 
to  be  sold  competitively  both  in  domestic 
and  foreign  markets. 

As  compared  with  a  continuation  of 
the  present  program,  it  would  maintain 
or  increase  wheat  producers’  incomes 
while  reducing  Government  expendi¬ 
tures  to  negligible  amounts.  It  also  will 
permit  eventual  removal  of  acreage  al¬ 
lotments,  eliminate  export  subsidies, 
take  the  Government  out  of  the  wheat- 
export  business,  and  permit  all  wheat  to 
move  through  private  trade  channels.  I 
know  of  no  other  proposal  which  would 
accomplish  all  of  these  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  I  made  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  on  August  8,  1957,  when 
it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  J;he 
Record,  as  follows: 


July  25 

The  Commodity  Approach  to  the  Solution 
of  the  Farm  Problem 

Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  to  a  problem  which 
merits  more  attention  than  it  has  received 
this  session,  namely,  the  farm  problem.  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  past  18  months  in 
reducing  our  surpluses.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  on  farm  crops  and  inven¬ 
tories  have  been  reduced  from  the  peak  level 
of  $8.9  billion  in  February  1956  to  $7.6  billion 
in  May  1957. 

I  am  happy  to  note  also  that  with  the  help 
of  the  acreage  reserve  features  of  the  Soil 
Bank,  crop  production  in  1957  may  be  held 
5  percent  lower  than  in  1956.  With  the  help 
of  this  program  in  1958  and  continued  ag¬ 
gressive  use  of  domestic  and  foreign  disposal 
authorities,  surpluses  should  be  further  re¬ 
duced  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  farm 
situation,  however,  is  the  increase  in  net 
farm  income  achieved  in  1956  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  more  improvement  in  1957.  After 
4  years  of  continuing  decline  this  improve¬ 
ment  in  net  farm  income,  although  small, 
is  most  encouraging. 

If  this  improvement  in  farm  income  and 
the  surplus  situation  were  the  result  of  the 
application  of  long-run  remedies  I  would  not 
be  addressing  you  on  this  subject  today. 
You  realize  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  I  have  Just  described  is  primarily  the 
result  of  temporary  legislation  enacted  by 
this  Congress.  Temporary  legislation — Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480— authorizing  disposal  of  surpluses 
abroad  in  addition  to  commercial  marketings 
and  the  acreage  reserve  feature  of  the  Soil 
Bank,  which  is  limited  to  3  years,  have  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  improvements  noted. 

We  are  finding,  however,  that  these  tem¬ 
porary  programs  are  too  costly.  We  cannot 
continue  them  indefinitely.  We  must  find  a 
less  costly,  equitable  long-run  solution  to 
the  price  and  income  problems  faced  by 
our  agricultural  producers.  And  we  must 
find  it  promptly. 

DOMESTIC  PARITY  PROGRAM  FOR  WHEAT 

In  my  opinion  wheat  producers  have  found 
an  equitable  long-run  solution  for  their 
problem.  And  I  am  told  a  number  of  other 
commodity  groups  are  well  along  toward 
agreement  on  similar  long-run  solutions  for 
their  problems. 

The  purpose  of  this  speech  is  to  call  at¬ 
tention  again  to  the  advantages  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan  for  wheat,  as  authorized 
in  S.  774,  which  I  introduced  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Neuberger,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Mag¬ 
nuson,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Langer.  It  has  many 
advantages  over  other  long-run  solutions 
which  have  been  suggested. 

Also,  I  want  to  indicate  in  a  general  way 
the  approaches  other  commodity  groups  are 
taking  and  urge  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  give  these  various  proposals  serious 
study  in  the  coming  weeks.  We  should  pass 
constructive  permament  legislation  early  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

***** 

DOMESTIC  PARITY  AND  OTHER  PLANS  COMPARED 

Each  year  since  prices  dropped  following 
the  Korean  war  exports  of  wheat  have  been 
subsidized.  Each  year  our  current  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  is  continued,  Government  costs  in  the 
form  of  export  subsidies  and  storage  charges 
total  $225  million  to  $300  million  or  more. 
In  spite  of  heavy  participation  in  the  acre¬ 
age-reserve  program  and  allotments  at  the 
minimum  level  of  55  million  acres,  sufficient 
wheat  is  being  produced  in  1957  to  meet  do¬ 
mestic  requirements  and  fill  almost  all  ex¬ 
port  outlets. 

The  July  1,  1957,  carryover  of  wheat  was 
about  900  million  bushels,  down  130  million 
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bushels  from  a  year  earlier.  Little  further 
reduction  Is  expected  In  the  year  ahead. 

With  payments  under  the  acreage-reserve 
program  limited  to  $3,000  per  farm,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  changes  in  administrative  regulations 
and  better  crop-production  prospects  at  seed¬ 
ing  time,  wheat  producers’  participation  in 
the  acreage-reserve  program  in  1958  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  less  than  in  1957. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  current  wheat  program  with  price 
supports  at  75  percent  of  parity  and  allot¬ 
ments  at  55  million  acres  is  no  long-run  so¬ 
lution  either  for  the  Government  or  for 
wheat  producers. 

Surpluses  are  not  likely  to  be  reduced  fur¬ 
ther.  They  may  even  increase  again.  No 
increase  in  allotments  would  be  justified. 
Wheat  will  continue  to  move  into  Govern¬ 
ment  hands  rather  than  into  use  through 
private-trade  channels.  Government  subsi¬ 
dy  of  exports  must  be  continued  with  total 
costs  including  storage  and  handling  charges 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $300  million  a  year. 

In  recent  weeks  much  has  been  said  about 
reducing  price  supports  generally  to  levels 
which  would  encourage  all  current  produc¬ 
tion  to  move  into  use  through  private-mar¬ 
keting  channels.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  given  au¬ 
thority  to  set  price  supports  at  any  level 
from  0  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Few  people  realize  what  this  might  mean 
to  wheat  producers.  Although  we  could  not 
produce  enough  wheat  to  meet  urgent  world 
needs  in  the  years  immediately  after  the  war, 
wheat  is  now  in  a  world  surplus  situation. 
Stocks  in  Canada  are  at  record  levels. 
World  wheat  prices  would  have  fallen  to 
even  lower  levels  in  recent  years  except  for 
the  sales  policies  of  United  States  and 
Canada. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  wheat  price 
supports,  under  the  zero  to  90  percent  au¬ 
thorization,  were  lowered  to  a  level  that 
would  allow  wheat  to  move  into  world  mar¬ 
kets  without  Government  subsidy,  wheat 
prices  would  fall  to  domestic  feed  grain  price 
levels.  In  its  recent  report  to  the  Senate, 
entitled  “Possible  Methods  of  Improving  the 
Feed-Grain  Program,”  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  stated  that  with  feed  grain  price 
supports  “at  70  percent  of  parity  some  stocks 
might  build  up,  but  at  60  percent  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  acquire  Government  stocks  would 
be  slowed  considerably  or,  over  a  period  of 
time,  eliminated.” 

I  take  this  to  mean,  Mr.  President,  that,  on 
the  basis  of  current  information,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  believes  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  feed  grains  will  have  to  be  lowered 
to  about  60  percent  of  parity,  to  permit  a  re¬ 
duction  in  carryover  stocks  to  desirable 
levels  and  to  prevent  further  accumulations. 
With  feed  grain  price  supports  at  or  near  60 
percent  of  parity,  wheat  price  supports 
would  have  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  50 
percent  of  parity,  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
Government  export  subsidies  and  the  danger 
of  further  accumulation  of  surpluses. 

In  my  opinion  this  would  result  in  a  more 
drastic  reduction  in  farm  income  than  our 
wheat  producers,  who  contributed  so  mag¬ 
nificently  to  meeting  the  food  needs  of  the 
world  in  the  early  postwar  years,  should  be 
asked  to  absorb.  The  farm  value  of  the 
wheat  crop  reached  a  peak  value  of  $3.1  bil¬ 
lion  in  1947.  In  each  of  the  last  few  years 
the  farm  value  of  the  wheat  crop  has  been 
about  $2  billion.  If  the  price-support  level 
is  reduced  to  50  percent  of  parity,  without 
an  increase  in  acreage  allotments,  the  farm 
value  of  the  wheat  crop  would  drop  to  $1.1 
or  $1.2  billion.  This  is  only  a  little  over 
one-third  the  1947  level,  or  one-half  the 
level  of  recent  years. 

Those  who  favor  this  extreme  solution  to 
the  wheat  problem  advocate  an  increase  in 
acreage  allotments  as  price  supports  are 
lowered.  This  would  permit  farmers  with 
few  alternatives  to  increase  their  output  of 


wheat  as  prices  fall.  Farmers  with  other 
good  alternatives  would  shift  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  to  feed  grains  and  forage 
crops.  I  recognize  that  these  adjustments 
would  soften  the  blow  of  50  percent  of  parity 
price  supports,  but  I  believe  too  many  fam¬ 
ily  farmers  would  face  financial  ruin  if  such 
a  drastic  drop  in  wheat  price  supports  were 
permitted.  It  is  because  these  alternatives 
are  so  unfavorable  that  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  DOMESTIC  PARITY  PLAN 

The  domestic  parity  plan  requires  a  min¬ 
imum  of  Government  administration  and  ex¬ 
penditures  and  a  maximum  of  freedom  for 
producers,  together  with  the  maintenance  of 
producers’  incomes  at  reasonable  levels.  The 
adoption  of  a  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat 
would  merely  be  one  more  forward  step  in  the 
direction  taken  when  the  Sugar  Act  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  1930's  and  when  the  special 
wool  price-support  program  was  adopted  in 
1954. 

The  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  closely 
resembles  the  successful  Sugar  Act.  Each 
producer  would  be  given  a  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  in  bushels  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
establishment  of  acreage  allotments  at  the 
present  time.  He  would  then  be  given 
marketing  certificates  equal  to  the  bushels 
in  his  domestic  allotment.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  determine  the  value  of 
these  certificates  on  the  basis  of  his  estimate 
of  the  difference  between  the  expected 
average  market  price  of  wheat  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  price-support  level. 

Purchasers  of  wheat  for  domestic  food  uses 
would  be  required  to  buy  these  certificates 
in  amounts  equal  to  their  purchases  of 
wheat  at  the  price  set  by  the  Secretary. 
These  funds  would  be  utilized  to  pay  pro¬ 
ducers  the  announced  value  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates,  in  addition  to  the  market  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  wheat. 

A  low-level  loan  program  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  prevent  wheat  supplies  from  un¬ 
duly  depressing  feed-grain  or  world. wheat 
prices.  Acreage  allotments  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  wheat  as  long  as  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  are  continued  on  corn  or  other  feed 
grains.  If  current  proposals  for  lowering 
feed-grain  price  supports  and  dropping  acre¬ 
age  allotments,  however,  are  adopted,  there 
appears  to  be  little  reason  for  continuing 
wheat  acreage  allotments. 

Even  though  wheat  prices  fell  to  50  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  if  the  wheat  used  for  domestic 
food  were  supported  at  full  parity,  wheat 
producers  would  continue  to  receive  as 
much  income  as  under  the  current  pro¬ 
gram  with  supports  at  75  percent  of  parity. 
Obviously,  a  program  which  supports  wheat 
farmers’  income  at  current  levels,  yet  re¬ 
duces  Government  costs,  and  removes  acre¬ 
age  allotments,  has  much  to  commend  it. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  DOMESTIC  PARITY  PLAN 

Most  of  the  objections  to  the  domestic 
parity  plan  for  wheat  come  under  three  gen¬ 
eral  headings.  I  want  to  explain  why  I  be¬ 
lieve  these  objections  are  based  on  un¬ 
founded  fears. 

Fear  No.  1:  Midwest  feed  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  producers  fear  that  wheat  will  be  used 
for  feed  to  such  an  extent  under  the  domestic 
parity  plan  that  feed  grain  and  livestock 
prices  will  be  seriously  depressed.  Actually, 
feed-grain  production  in  1955-56  averaged 
130  million  tons.  About  12  million  tons  of 
these  feed  grains  were  used  for  seed,  human 
food,  and  industry.  About  132  millions  tons 
of  concentrates,  including  protein  meals,  and 
by-product  feeds,  as  well  as  feed  grains,  were 
fed  to  animals  each  year.  If  as  much  as 
200  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  added  to 
this  feed  supply  under  a  domestic  parity  plan 
for  wheat,  total  feed  grain  supplies  would  be 
increased  only  4.5  percent.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  report  entitled  “Possible 
Methods  of  Improving  the  Feed-Grain  Pro¬ 
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gram"  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  reports 
that  a  4  percent  increase  in  feed-grain  con¬ 
sumption  would  increase  livestock  output 
1.5  percent,  would  lower  livestock  prices 
around  2.5  percent,  and  would  lower  income 
from  livestock  sales  about  1  percent. 

But  it  is  doubtful  that  feed-grain  supplies 
would  be  increased  by  as  much  as  this  under 
a  domestic  parity  program.  In  the  17 
Western  States,  where  about  69  percent  of 
the  wheat  is  grown,  cropland  on  the  aver¬ 
age  produces  more  hundredweight  of  feed 
per  acre  if  barley,  oats,  grain  sorghums,  and 
corn  are  grown,  instead  of  wheat.  In  1955- 
56,  the  average  production  in  17  Western 
States  was  10.6  hundredweight  per  acre  of 
wheat  and  11.5  hundredweight  per  acre  of  ^ 
feed  grains.  I  am  attaching  a  statement’ 
which  shows  these  figures. 

On  the  basis  of  these  data  I  am  convinced 
that  feed-grain  and  livestock  producers  will 
not  be  affected  adversely  by  a  domestic 
parity  wheat  plan  as  compared  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  production  of  feed  grains  on  the 
acres  diverted  from  wheat  allotments.  Also, 
since  the  price  support  is  limited  to  the 
wheat  going  into  domestic  food  uses,  there 
is  no  incentive  to  increase  wheat  produc¬ 
tion.  ( 

Fear  No.  2:  Some  people  fear  that  a 
domestic  parity  program  for  wheat  will  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  bread.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  it  would  increase  the  cost  of 
bread  1  cent  a  loaf.  This  simply  is  not  true. 
Few  people  realize  that  the  farm  value  of 
the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  costing  18  cents 
today  is  only  2.5  cents.  In  the  past  10  years, 
the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  increased  from  13 
to  18  cents,  at  the  same  time  that  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  wheat  declined  from  $2.29  to 
$1.97  a  bushel. 

If  the  support  level  on  wheat  going  into 
food  use  is  maintained  at  full  parity,  the 
cost  of  wheat  at  market  price,  plus  the  cost 
of  the  certificates,  would  increase  the  mill¬ 
ers’  cost  of  average-quality  wheat  by  a  small 
amount.  However,  any  cost  increase  would 
be  less  than  half  a  cent  a  loaf.  Actually,  the 
millers’  cost  of  wheat  used  in  standard  high- 
grade  flour  would  be  increased  very  little. 

At  the  present  time  acreage  allotments 
restrict  the  production  of  both  the  less  de¬ 
sirable  and  the  more  desirable  types  of 
wheat.  No.  1,  hard  red  northern  wheat  with 
a  high  protein  content  regularly  sells  for  a 
substantial  premium  above  the  market  aver¬ 
age.  This  type  of  wheat  will  be  produced  in 
increased  quantities  and  premiums  will  be 
smaller  when  acreage  allotments  are  in¬ 
creased  or  removed.  Hence,  millers  who  use 
the  best  grades  of  wheat  may  find  their 
wheat  costs  affected  very  little  under  a  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan.  , 

Surely  consumers  will  not  object  to  assur¬ 
ing  farmers  a  fair  price  for  the  wheat  used 
in  the  bakery  products  they  consume. 

Fear  No.  3:  Some  people  fear  that  a  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan  will  be  considered  a  form 
of  export  dumping  by  our  foreign  friends. 
We  who  believe  that  a  domestic  parity  plan 
for  wheat  should  be  adopted  as  soon  as 
possible  almost  lose  patience  with  those  who 
object  to  it,  fearing  that  other  countries 
may  consider  it  a  means  of  dumping  export 
surpluses. 

For  several  years  now  we  have  been  sub¬ 
sidizing  wheat  exports.  As  long  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  continues  we  are  forced  to  con¬ 
tinue  these  export  subsidies.  A  domestic 
parity  plan  where  price  support  is  limited 
to  wheat  going  into  domestic  food  use  in  no 
way  stimulates  increased  production  for  the 
foreign  market. 

It  allows  private  marketing  agencies  to 
determine  the  amount  of  wheat  exported 
and  the  price  of  each  individual  sale.  It  re¬ 
turns  the  export  of  wheat  to  the  private 
trade.  In  addition,  most  discussions  of  this 
plan  propose  that  a  low  level  loan  program 
be  continued  to  prevent  market  supplies  from 
unduly  depressing  world  prices.  Also,  the 
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suggestion  has  been  made  that  United  States 
and  Canada  follow  a  common  policy  which 
would  stabilize  supplies  and  prices  in  export 
markets  until  current  excessive  stocks  are 
reduced  to  normal  trade  levels. 

Surely  those  familiar  with  our  wheat  price 
support  and  export  policies  in  recent  years, 
and  with  the  other  alternatives  that  have 
been  proposed,  must  find  the  domestic  parity 
proposal,  as  it  affects  our  friends  in  foreign 
countries,  less  objectionable  than  the  alter¬ 
natives. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OP  OTHER  COMMODITY  PLANS 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  very  brief  and  a  very 
general  review  of  proposals  which  are  being 
developed  by  other  commodity  groups  to  re¬ 
place  the  existing  price  support  programs  in 
their  fields.  Rice  producers  have  endorsed 
a  domestic  parity  plan  for  rice  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  wheat  plan.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956,  under  title  5,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  initiate  a 
domestic  parity  program  for  rice  for  the 
1958  crop.  Under  this  title,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  and  proclaims  that  the  initiation 
of  a  domestic  parity  program  for  rice  is  ad¬ 
ministratively  feasible  and  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  rice  producers  and  the  United 
States,  he  may  proceed  to  substitute  it  for 
the  existing  price  support  and  marketing 
quota  program. 

I  am  told  dairymen  are  making  real  pro¬ 
gress  in  developing  a  self-help  plan  for  sta¬ 
bilizing  prices  of  milk  used  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  as  well  as  for  fluid  use.  Our  present 
dairy  price  support  program  is  costing  the 
Government  about  $300  million  a  year.  It 
is  probable  the  support  level  will  be  lowered 
next  year  as  a  part  of  a  general  plan  of 
reducing  Government  costs  for  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  This  will  mean  lower  prices  and  in¬ 
comes  to  dairymen. 

One  version  of  a  self-help  dairy  program 
which  is  getting  serious  study  at  the  present 
time  includes  a  base-surplus  feature.  Pro¬ 
ducers  would  be  assured  prices  at  85  or  90 
percent  of  parity  for  all  milk  within  the 
quota  and  a  much  lower  price  for  all  milk 
in  excess  of  the  quota  or  base.  A  small  sta¬ 
bilization  fee  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
all  quota  milk  would  be  used  to  finance 
losses  on  diversion  programs  required  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  surplus  dairy  products  outside  com¬ 
mercial  market  channels.  The  surplus  dairy 
products  would  be  disposed  of  through  the 
same  channels  as  now  used,  school  lunches, 
public  institutions,  and  noncommercial  ex¬ 
ports. 

Dairymen  are  developing  this  self-help 
program  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  prices  and 
incomes  at  present  levels  or  higher,  yet  with 
much  less  cost  to  the  Government  than  the 
present  program.  I  applaud  the  dairymen  in 
their  efforts  to  develop  a  program  that  will 
be  largely  self-supporting. 

Cotton  producers  are  facing  a  number  of 
difficult  problems  in  their  efforts  to  develop 
a  satisfactory  program  for  cotton.  The  use 
of  synthetic  fibers  has  been  increasing  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  encouraged  by  the  rel¬ 
atively  high  price  support  levels  for  cotton. 
In  addition,  cotton  production  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  in  foreign  countries  under  the  price 
umbrella  of  our  domestic  cotton  price-sup¬ 
port  program. 

Cotton  producers  are  hard  at  work  trying 
to  develop  a  program  which  will  price  cot¬ 
ton  competitively,  permit  increased  acreage 
allotments,  and  maintain  or  increase  pro¬ 
ducers’  incomes.  This  is  a  big  order,  but  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  a  feasible  domestic  parity  program  for 
cotton. 

Producers  of  many  other  commodities  are 
having  economic  difficulties,  and  are  at  work 
on  plans  to  meet  their  special  production 
and  marketing  problems. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  feed  grains  and 
meat  animals  make  it  unlikely  that  a  feasible 
domestic  parity  program  can  be  developed 


for  them.  Although  these  products  account 
for  60  percent  of  farmers’  marketings,  ex¬ 
ports  are  so  small  that  a  domestic  parity 
plan  for  these  products  would  not  be  ef¬ 
fective. 

Because  of  this  and  because  of  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  dairy  producers 
to  turn  to  the  production  of  feed  grains, 
forages,  and  meat  animals,  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  fear  that  they  will  be  forced  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  adjustment  in  agriculture 
without  benefit  of  a  price  stabilization  pro¬ 
gram.  Actually,  much  of  this  adjustment 
has  already  occurred.  One  of  the  major  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  record  carryover  of  feed  grains 
at  the  present  time  is  the  increased  feed 
production  on  25  to  30  million  acres  of  crop¬ 
land  taken  out  of  wheat  and  cotton  produc¬ 
tion. 

Domestic  parity  programs  for  wheat  and 
cotton  will  not  create  additional  difficulties 
for  livestock  producers.  These  domestic 
parity  programs  will  permit  increased  acre¬ 
ages  of  wheat  and  cotton  as  compared  with 
existing  allotments,  although  the  feeding  of 
wheat  may  be  increased  somewhat.  How¬ 
ever,  meat-animal  producers  are  faced  with 
difficult  economic  problems  in  expanding 
livestock  sufficiently  to  reduce  existing  stocks 
of  feed  grains  to  normal  levels  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  excessive  accumulations  in  the  future. 

In  recent  years,  in  periods  when  market 
prices  were  severely  depressed.  Government 
purchases  of  beef  and  pork  prevented  even 
further  declines  in  live  animal  prices.  These 
Government  purchases  were  mostly  diverted 
to  the  school-lunch  program  and  to  special 
export  programs.  In  my  opinion,  programs 
of  this  type  offer  much  promise  for  the  feed 
grain  and  meat-animal  producers  in  the 
future. 

Although  Public  Law  480,  providing  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  products  for 
local-foreign  currencies  is  scheduled  to  ex¬ 
pire  next  year  we  may  want  to  extend  it  on 
a  limited  basis.  It  may  be  an  effective  part 
of  a  feed  grain  and  meat  animal  price 
stabilization  plan. 

Marketing  agreements  have  proved  their 
worth  in  dealing  with  the  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  producers  of  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts.  A  number  of  groups  of  producers  not 
now  utilizing  marketing  agreements  are  in 
the  process  of  developing  plans  for  their  use. 
I  believe  an  expansion  of  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  is  the  best  way  to  meet  many  of  the 
marketing  problems  encountered  by  pro¬ 
ducers  of  perishable  products. 

SUMMARY 

In  closing,  I  want  to  restate  my  reasons 
for  believing  we  should  enact  new  farm 
legislation  as  promptly  as  possible,  using 
the  commodity  approach. 

We  cannot  continue,  in  my,  opinion,  ex¬ 
isting  temporary  programs  indefinitely. 
They  are  too  costly  and  they  are  not  correct¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  difficulties.  I  believe 
we  can  develop  feasible  domestic  parity  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  major  export  crops  and  a  self- 
help  program,  for  dairy.  Increased  use  of 
marketing  agreements  for  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  increased  use  of  foreign 
sales  under  Public  Law  480,  if  necessary,  to 
permit  surplus  removal  purchases  of  beef 
and  pork  would  make  commodity  programs 
available  to  most  agricultural  producers. 

With  programs  of  this  type  incomes  of 
each  of  the  commodity  groups  can  be  main¬ 
tained  or  increased  modestly.  Government 
costs  can  be  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of 
current  levels.  Acreage  allotments  can  be 
eliminated  eventually,  and  farm  products 
can  move  to  market  through  private  trade 
channels. 

Commodity  programs  of  this  type,  sup¬ 
plemented  with  our  relatively  new  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  and  rural  development  pro¬ 
grams,  in  my  opinion,  offer  far  more  promise 
than  other  alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statistical  statement  showing  wheat 
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and  feed  grain  production  per  acre  in  17 
Western  States,  demonstrating  some  of  the 
yields,  production  per  acre,  and  increases, 
be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Statistical  Attachment 
Wheat  and  feed-grain  production  per  acre  in 
17  Western  States 
[1955-56]  t 


Production 
per  acre 
(hundred¬ 
weight) 

Wheat . . . .  . 

All  feed  grains _ 

1 1  5 

Corn . . . . . 

12  9 

Oats _ 

7  9 

Barley _ _ 

13  3 

Grain  sorghums _ 

ii.  i 

Reduction  in  wheat  production  and  in¬ 
crease  in  feed-grain  production  in  selected 
Steles  » 


[1947-48  to  1955-56] 


State 

Reduction 
in  wheat 
(1,000  hun¬ 
dredweight) 

Increase  in 
feed  grain 
(1,000  hun¬ 
dredweight) 

Washington . . 

170, 160 
24, 378 
32,  562 
855, 960 

186, 695 
99, 754 
430,291 
608,  450 

Oregon _ 

California 

Texas _ _ _ 

1  The  17  Western  States  are:  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Arizona,  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Car- 
roll  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  is  identi¬ 
fied  as  “7-10-58-H,”  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  read  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Proxmire  is  as  follows: 

Add  the  following  new  title  to  the  bill: 

“TITLE  IV - DAIRY  STABILIZATION  ACT  OF  1958 

“Sec.  401.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Dairy  Stabilization  Act  of  1958.’ 

“Legislative  findings 

“Sec.  402.  Milk  and  dairy  products  are  an 
Important  source  of  the  Nation’s  total  supply 
of  food  for  domestic  consumption  and  for 
export.  They  are  marketed  on  nationwide 
markets,  and  substantial  quantities  thereof, 
in  both  raw  and  processed  form,  move  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Recurring 
seasonal  and  periodic  surpluses  and  short¬ 
ages,  impaired  purchasing  power  and  finan¬ 
cial  instability  of  milk  producers,  unneces¬ 
sarily  high  prices  to  consumers  for  essential 
foods,  disorderly  marketing  practices,  eco¬ 
nomic  strife,  and  congestion  in  storage, 
transportation,  processing,  and  other  han- 
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dling  facilities  adversely  affect  farm  credit, 
disorganize  and  disrupt  the  agricultural  and 
general  economy  of  the  United  States,  im¬ 
pinge  on  the  public  welfare,  impair  the  na¬ 
tional  security,  and  burden  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  The  production  and 
marketing  of  milk  and  dairy  products  is  af¬ 
fected  with  a  public  interest,  directly  affects 
the  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation,  and 
is  attended  with  substantial  and  far  reaching 
consequences  to  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  All  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  is  either  in  the  current  of  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  directly  affects  such 
commerce.  That  part  which  enters  directly 
into  the  current  of  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce  cannot  be  effectively  regulated  without 
regulating  also  that  part  which  is  marketed 
within  the  State  of  production.  The  intra¬ 
state  production  and  marketing  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  is  in  competition  with  the 
production  and  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce. 

“Declaration  of  policy 
“Sec.  403.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  (a)  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate,  balanced,  and  orderly  flow  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce;  (b)  to  promote  the  effective  mer¬ 
chandising  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  (c)  to  de¬ 
velop  an  improved,  orderly,  and  stabilized 
market  for  milk  and  dairy  products  which 
are  marketed  in  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  or  so  as  to  affect  such  commerce;  (d) 
to  protect  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation  by  maintaining  adequate  domestic 
production  and  supplies  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  and  by  keeping  the  national  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  permanently  productive 
and  reasonably  adjusted  to  current  demand; 
(e)  to  stabilize  the  prices  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  at  levels  which  will  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  milk  and  dairy  products  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  fair  return  to  the  producers  of  milk 
and  butterfat  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
production,  taking  into  consideration  the  in¬ 
vestment  and  risk  involved,  and  the  labor  of 
the  producer  and  his  family;  (f)  to  protect 
the  interest  of  consumers  by  maintaining  a 
stabilized,  continuous,  and  adequate  supply 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  at  fair  prices;  and 
(g)  to  provide  a  self-financing  system  of 
price  stabilization  and  production  adjust¬ 
ment  for  milk  and  dairy  products. 

“ General  definitions 
“Sec.  404.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 
“(a)  The  terms  ‘interstate  commerce’  and 
'foreign  commerce’  include  the  movement  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  in  commerce  be¬ 
tween  any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  between  any  Terri¬ 
tory  or  possession  which  is  included  within 
the  operation  of  this  act  by  the  action  of  the 
Board  and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or 
within  any  such  Territory  or  possession. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘affect  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce’  means,  among  other  things,  to 
burden,  obstruct,  impede,  or  otherwise  affect 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  the  free  and 
orderly  flow  thereof,  or  the  production,  stor¬ 
ing,  processing,  marketing,  or  transportation 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  for  or  in  such 
commerce  or  after  transportation  therein. 

“(c)  ‘United  States’  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
Territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
which  the  Board  determines  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  operation  of  this  act.  The 
term  ‘States’  includes  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  any  Territory  or  possession 
which  the  Board  includes  within  the  term 
‘United  States.’  The  provisions  of  this  ,act 
shall  apply  to  the  United  States  as  herein 
defined,  except  that  the  powers  and  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Board  may  be  exercised  in  other 
areas  and  in  foreign  countries  in  connection 


with  the  sale  or  other  disposal  of  milk,  but¬ 
terfat,  and  dairy  products. 

“(d)  ‘Secretary’  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  ‘Department’  means  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ‘Board’ 
means  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization  Board, 
and  ‘Advisory  Committee’  means  the  Federal 
Dairy  Advisory  Committee. 

“(e)  ‘Person’  means  an  individual,  part¬ 
nership,  corporation,  association,  trust,  es¬ 
tate,  or  any  other  business  entity. 

“(f)  The  terms  ‘milk’,  ‘butterfat’,  and 
‘dairy  products’  mean  milk  and  butterfat 
and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat, 
respectively,  including  any  classification, 
type,  or  grade  thereof;  together  with  such 
combinations  and  byproducts  thereof,  and 
such  products  manufactured  wholly  or  in 
part  thereof,  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Board. 

“(g)  ‘Marketing  year’  means  the  12-month 
period  beginning  April  1  of  each  year. 

“(h)  ‘Estimated  supply’  for  any  marketing 
year  shall  be  (1)  the  estimated  carryover  at 
the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year;  plus 
(2)  estimated  production  for  market  in  the 
United  States  during  such  marketing  year, 
less  the  estimated  surplus  to  be  acquired 
by  or  charged  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  during  such  marketing  year  as  a 
result  of  diverted  acres;  plus  (3)  estimated 
imports  into  the  United  States  during  such 
marketing  year,  less  the  estimated  surplus 
to  be  acquired  by  or  charged  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  during  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  as  a  result  of  imports.  Estimates 
for  marketing  years  may  be  based  on  sta¬ 
tistics  or  estimates  for  calendar  years,  or, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  calendar  year 
estimates  may  be  used  in  place  of  marketing 
year  estimates. 

“(i)  ‘Carryover’  shall  not  include  the  esti¬ 
mated  surplus  milk  or  dairy  products  owned 
or  controlled  by  or  charged  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  or  to  be  acquired  by  or 
charged  to  it,  under  this  act  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  which 
‘carryover’  is  to  be  estimated. 

“(j)  ‘Estimated  demand’  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  shall  be  ( 1 )  the  estimated  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  during  such  mar¬ 
keting  year;  plus  (2)  estimated  exports 
during  such  marketing  year;  plus  (3)  an 
allowance  for  carryover.  In  determining 
estimated  demand,  estimated  disposals  of 
surplus  milk  or  dairy  products  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  or  by  the  Board 
outside  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  domes¬ 
tic  or  foreign  trade,  shall  be  excluded. 

“(k)  The  ‘allowance  for  carryover’  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board.  In  making  this 
determination,  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  need  for  maintaining  an  adequate, 
dependable,  and  continuous  supply  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.  The  Board  shall  take 
into  consideration  any  abnormal  conditions 
present  or  likely  to  prevail,  contingencies 
related  to  national  security  and  world  sup¬ 
plies,  and  trends  in  the  production,  market¬ 
ing,  and  utilization  of  milk  and  dairy 
products. 

“(1)  ‘Milk  producer’  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  production  of  milk  or  butter¬ 
fat  for  market.  A  milk  producer  to  be  eli¬ 
gible  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  or 
to  vote  for  nominees  for  appointment  to  the 
Board  must  be  engaged  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  milk  or  butterfat  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities. 

“(m)  ‘Commodity  Credit  Corporation* 
shall  include  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  as  now  or  hereafter  constituted  and 
any  successor  or  other  Federal  agency 
authorized  to  perform  similar  services. 

“Federal  Dairy  Stabilisation  Board 

“Sec.  405.  There  is  created  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  an  independent  agency  and  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  United  States  a  Federal 
Dairy  Stabilization  Board  consisting  of  15 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
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after  receiving  nominations  from  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  as  hereinafter  provided.  Only  per¬ 
sons  who  are  milk  producers,  or  who  are 
officers  of  dairy  cooperative  associations 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  (7  U.  S.  C.  291-292),  or  who 
are  officers  of  federations  or  marketing 
agencies  in  common  owned  and  controlled 
by  such  cooperatives,  shall  be  eligible  to 
serve  on  the  Board.  Not  less  than  11  of  the 
15  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  temporary  impairment  of  this 
ratio  by  the  death,  resignation,  disqualifica¬ 
tion,  or  removal  of  producer  members,  or  for 
other  causes,  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Board  to  act. 

“Sec.  406.  In  order  to  secure  appropriate 
regional  representation  on  the  Board,  the 
United  States  shall  be  divided  into  15  Fed¬ 
eral  dairy  districts  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  In  designating  such  districts,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  (1) 
complete  geographical  representation  of  the 
United  States  and  (2)  the  importance  of 
dairying  in  each  district. 

“Sec.  407.  Each  Federal  dairy  district  shall 
be  assigned  one  place  on  the  Board.  The 
milk  producers  in  each  district  shall  by  ballot 
select  three  nominees  for  the  place  on  the 
Board  assigned  to  their  district.  Each  milk 
producer  shall  be  entitled  to  submit  one 
name  for  nominee  for  the  place  on  the  Board 
to  be  filled  from  his  district.  The  three 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  nominee  for  each  respective  place 
on  the  Board  shall  be  nominees  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  such  place.  The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  all  elections  for  the  selection  of  such 
nominees,  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  he  may  consider  necessary  in  the 
administration  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
him  under  this  act,  determine  all  questions 
involving  the  qualifications  of  such  nomi¬ 
nees,  members  of  the  Board,  or  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  resolve  all  tie  votes  for  such  nomi¬ 
nees,  and  certify  such  nominees  to  the 
President.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  in 
all  such  matters  shall  be  final.  The  three 
nominees  so  selected  for  each  place  on  the 
Board  shall  be  received  and  considered  by 
the  President  in  making  appointments  to 
the  respective  places  on  the  Board  for  which 
suclr  nominees  were  selected.  In  making 
appointments  to  the  Board,  the  President 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  securing  an 
equitable  representation  of  the  various  forms 
in  which  milk  and  its  products  are  sold. 

“Sec.  408.  The  first  appointments  to  the 
Board  shall  be  equally  divided  between  2-, 
4-,  and  6-year  terms,  respectively,  as  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President;  and  thereafter  each 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  6 
years.  Terms  of  Board  members  shall  be 
based  on  calendar  years  and  shall  expire  on 
the  31st  day  of  December  of  the  last  calendar 
year  of  the  appointment.  Each  member  shall 
hold  office  for  the  term  of  his  appointment 
and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  and  shall  have  taken  office.  Board 
members  may  be  removed  for  cause  or  in¬ 
eligibility  by  the  President.  Vacancies  on 
the  Board  may  be  filled  for  the  unexpired 
terms  hy  appointment  by  the  President,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  nominees  from 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made, 
or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  in  the 
manner  herein  prescribed  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  members  for  a  regular  term.  Va¬ 
cancies  on  the  Board  shall  not  impair  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  except  that  in 
no  event  shall  the  Board  be  empowered  to 
act  unless  eight  or  more  places  on  the  Board 
are  filled.  Each  member  of  the  Board,  other 
than  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary’s  rep¬ 
resentative,  shall  receive  a  per  diem  of  $50 
for  each  day’s  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Board  and  while  traveling  to  and  from  said 
meetings,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $2,500 
in  any  1  year,  together  with  actual,  neces- 
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sary  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
without  regard  to  other  laws  with  respect  to 
allowances  which  may  be  made  on  account  of 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  officers 
and  employed  personnel  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  designated  by  him,  shall  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board.  He  shall  meet  and 
confer  with  the  Board  but  shall  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  vote. 

“Sec.  409.  The  Board  shall  meet  annually 
on  the  second  Monday  in  January  and  at 
other  times  upon  call  of  the  Chairman.  In 
addition,  special  meetings  of  the  Board  may 
be  called  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  in  office,  or  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least 
once  in  each  calendar  quarter  of  each  year. 

“Sec.  410.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Board.  He  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  2  calendar  years  and  until 
his  successor  shall  have  been  selected  and 
shall  have  taken  office.  Vacancies  in  the 
office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  Board. 

“Sec.  411.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  in  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  action  may  be  taken  by  a  majority  vote 
of  those  present  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present.  The 
findings  and  determinations  of  the  Board 
made  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive.  The  Board  may 
adopt,  alter,  and  use  an  official  seal  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed.  It  may  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
its  powers  may  be  exercised. 

“Sec.  412.  The  Board  may  sue  and  be  sued 
in  the  same  manner,  in  the  same  courts,  and 
to  the  same  extent  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sue  and  be  sued; 
and  the  laws,  rules,  and  decisions  applic¬ 
able  to  suits  by  or  against  that  Corporation 
shall  be  applicable  to  suits  by  or  against  the 
Board.  The  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

“Sec.  413.  The  Board  may  select  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  five  from  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  delegate  to  it  any  power  or  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Board,  except  the  power  to  set 
price  stabilization  levels,  the  amount  of  the 
marketing  assessment  herein  provided  for,  or 
the  total  quantity  of  milk  and  butterfat 
which  may  be  marketed  under  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates.  Not  less  than  3  of  the  5  members 
of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  milk 
producers.  The  temporary  impairment  of 
this  ratio  by  the  death,  resignation,  disqual¬ 
ification,  or  removal  of  producer  members, 
or  for  other  causes,  shall  not  affect  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  committee  to  act.  Members 
of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  paid 
their  actual,  necessary  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  official  duties,  without  regard 
to  other  laws  with  respect  to  allowances 
which  may  be  made  on  account  of  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  of  officers  and  employed 
personnel  of  the  United  States  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  compensation  as  members  of 
the  Board,  may  be  paid  a  per  diem  in  such 
amounts  and  for  such  days  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe.  Vacancies  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  may  be  filled  by  the  Board.  Vacancies 
on  the  committee  shall  not  impair  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  the  committee  provided  a  quorum 
remains.  Three  members  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Board  shall  be  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  and  its  chairman.  Meetings 
of  the  executive  committee  may  be  called  by 
the  chairman,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  in  office,  or  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  designated  by  him,  shall  be  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  executive  committee. 


He  shall  meet  and  confer  with  the  executive 
committee  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote 
or  to  receive  expenses  or  per  diem. 

“Sec.  414.  The  Board  may  enter  into  and 
carry  out  such  contracts  or  agreements  as 
are  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  conduct  of 
its  business.  State  and  local  laws  or  rules 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements  of  the  Board,  or  the 
parties  thereto,  to  the  extent  that  such 
contracts  or  agreements  provide  that  such 
laws  or  rules  shall  not  be  applicable. 

“Sec.  415.  The  Board  may,  either  directly 
or  through  such  corporations,  stabilization 
corporations,  brokers,  agents,  or  persons  as 
it  may  designate,  acquire,  hold,  store,  ware¬ 
house,  manufacture,  process,  service,  pack¬ 
age,  advertise,  sell  and  transport,  or  other¬ 
wise  acquire,  handle  or  dispose  of,  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  raw  or  processed  form,  or 
in  the  form  of  warehouse  receipts,  or  con¬ 
tracts  to  buy  or  sell,  and  may  contract  for 
plants,  facilities,  and  services  needed  to  ac¬ 
complish  such  purposes. 

“Sec.  416.  The  Board  shall  have  the  power 
to  acquire,  hold,  improve,  repair,  modify, 
encumber,  lease,  use,  and  dispose  of  real  or 
personal  property,  or  any  right  or  interest 
therein,  which  may  be  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

"Sec.  417.  The  Board  may  borrow  money 
and  pledge  as  security  any  assets  which  it 
may  have,  including  dairy  products.  It  shall 
be  entitled  to  borrow  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  loan  to  it,  without  security,  such 
amounts  as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  effectively  the  purposes  of  this 
act:  Provided,  however.  That  the  total 
amount  of  all  money  borrowed  from1'  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  out¬ 
standing  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  $350,000,000. 
The  Board  may  borrow  money  from  any 
other  source  of  credit  available  to  it  upon 
the  security  of  the  dairy  products  acquired 
by  it  or  on  the  security  of  other  assets  or  by 
unsecured  loans  and  may  issue  notes,  bonds, 
and  other  obligations.  Other  than  the  au¬ 
thority  to  borrow  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Board  shall  have  no 
authority  to  obligate  the  United  States,  and 
none  of  its  notes,  bonds,  or  other  obliga¬ 
tions  shall  be  guaranteed  by  or  collectible 
from  the  United  States.  Judgments  and 
other  claims  against  the  Board  shall  be  en¬ 
forced  only  against  the  assets  of  the  Board 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  no  liability  for  the  debts  or  actions 
of  the  Board  shall  exist  against  either  the 
United  States  or  any  member,  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  or  agent  of  the  Board  in  his  indi¬ 
vidual  capacity. 

“Sec.  418.  The  Board  shall  determine  the 
character  of  and  the  necessity  for  its  obliga¬ 
tions  and  expenditures  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and 
paid.  It  may  make  final  and  conclusive 
settlement  and  adjustment  of  any  claims  by 
or  against  the  Board  or  of  the  accounts  of 
its  officers,  employees,  agents,  and  con¬ 
tractors. 

“Sec.  419.  The  Board  may  make  such  loans 
and  advances  of  its  funds  as  are  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business. 

“Sec.  420.  The  Board  shall  have  such  other 
powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  it 
and  the  effective  performance  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  it  by  this  act. 

"Sec.  421.  The  Board  shall  pay  interest  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  all 
money  owed  to  that  Corporation  at  such  rates 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  represent  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Government,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  terms  for  which  such  amounts  are 
loaned  to  the  Board. 

"Sec.  422.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  use 
in  its  business  all  funds  or  other  assets  in 
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its  possession.  Including  net  earnings  and 
borrowed  money. 

“Sec.  423.  The  Board  may  appoint  such 
committees  and  officers  and  employ  such 
personnel  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  its  business,  fix  the  amount  of 
and  pay  their  compensation,  define  their  au¬ 
thority  and  duties,  and  delegate  to  them,  or 
to  such  corporations,  stabilization  corpo¬ 
rations,  brokers,  agents,  or  persons  with 
whom  it  may  contract,  such  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Board  as  it  may  determine, 
except  the  power  to  determine  price  stabili¬ 
zation  levels,  the  amount  of  the  marketing 
assessment  herein  provided  for  or  the  total 
quantity  of  milk  and  butterfat  which  may 
be  marketed  under  marketing  certificates. 
All  such  committees,  officers,  and  employees, 
including  the  executive  committee,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Board.  The  Board  may  require 
and  pay  for  bonds  for  employees,  officers, 
agents,  or  contractors.  None  of  the  officers, 
members,  or  employees  of  the  Board  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Federal  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  employment,  compen¬ 
sation,  classification,  discharge,  or  leave, 
travel  and  subsistence  allowances  of  Govern¬ 
ment  employees,  except  such  regulations  re¬ 
lating  thereto  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board.  Subsequent  amendments  of  such 
laws  or  regulations  shall  not  affect  this 
exemption,  unless  such  amendments  shall 
specifically  so  provide. 

"Sec.  424.  The  Board  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  agency  concerned,  accept  and  utilize, 
on  a  compensated  or  uncompensated  basis, 
the  officers,  employees,  services,  facilities, 
and  information  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  of  any  political  sub¬ 
division  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

“Sec.  425.  The  Board  may,  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business,  utilize  on  a  contract  or  fee 
basis  any  corporation,  stabilization  corpora¬ 
tion,  association,  agency,  person,  commodity 
exchange,  broker,  or  trade  facility. 

“Sec.  426.  The  Board  shall  at  all  times 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  minutes 
and  books  of  account.  It  shall  file  annually 
with  the  Secretary  a  complete  report  of  the 
business  of  the  Board,  a  copy  of  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  Congress.  The  financial 
transactions' of  the  Board  shall  be  audited 
annually  by  a  certified  public  accountant,  or 
firm  thereof,  in  accordance  with  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  pricinples,  and  procedures  applicable 
to  commercial  corporate  transactions.  Copies 
of  the  audit  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  Congress. 

"Federal  Dairy  Advisory  Committee 

“Sec.  427.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  appoint  a  Federal  Dairy  Advisory 
Committee  of  12  members  which  shall  con¬ 
fer  with  and  advise  the  Board  concerning  the 
dairy  stabilization  programs  herein  author¬ 
ized. 

“Sec.  428.  In  making  appointments  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  the  Secretary  shall  give 
equitable  recognition  to  representation  of 
(1)  manufacturers,  handlers,  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  milk  and  dairy  products;  (2)  con¬ 
sumers;  (3)  other  agricultural  commodities 
or  programs  that  may  be  affected  by  the 
operation  of  the  dairy  stabilization  progam; 
and  (4)  other  interests  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  directly  concerned  with  the 
operation  of  this  act. 

“Sec.  429.  Membership  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  for  a  term  of  3  calendar 
years,  expiring  on  December  31  of  the  last 
year  of  the  term.  Each  member  shall  hold 
office  for  the  term  of  his  appointment  and 
until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed 
and  shall  have  taken  office.  Members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  may  be  removed  by  the 
Secretary  with  or  without  cause.  Vacancies 
may  be  filled  by  the  Secretary  for  unexpired 
terms.  Vacancies  on  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  re¬ 
maining  members  to  meet  and  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Committee.  Original  ap- 
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pointments  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
1-,  2-,  and  3-year  terms,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary,  or  an  official 
of  the  Department  designated  by  him,  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  shall  meet  and  confer  with  the 
Committee  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

‘‘Sec.  430.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
meet  annually  on  the  second  Monday  in 
January  and  at  other  times  upon  call  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

“Sec.  431.  The  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  selected  annually  by  the 
Committee. 

“Sec.  432.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  in  office  shall  constitute  a  quor¬ 
um,  and  resolutions  and  recommendations 
may  be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present  at  any  meeting  at  which  a  quorum 
is  present. 

“Sec.  433.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  other  than  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  representative,  shall  be  compensated 
and  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  expenses  from  the  funds  of  the  Board 
for  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  at  the  same  rates  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  members  of  the  Board  are  com¬ 
pensated  and  reimbursed  for  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  Board. 

“Price  stabilization 


“Sec.  434.  The  Board  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  stabilize  prices  of  milk  and  but- 
|  terfat  to  producers.  Except-  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  act,  the  amounts,  terms, 
types,  and  conditions  of  the  stabilization 
operations  of  the  Board,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  operations  are  carried  out,  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board. 

“Sec.  435.  Stabilized  prices  to  producers 
for  milk  and  butterfat  shall  be  provided  by 
the  Board  at  levels  to  be  established  and  an¬ 
nounced  annually  by  the  Board.  In  deter¬ 
mining  stabilization  price  levels,  the  amount 
of  the  marketing  assessment,  and  the  prices 
at  which  various  dairy  products  will  be 
bought  or  sold,  in  any  marketing  year,  the 
Board  shall  take  into  consideration  (1)  the 
declared  policy  of  this  act,  (2)  the  nutritional 
value  of  milk  and  dairy  products  and  the 
importance  of  such  essential  foods  to  the 
health  and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
to  the  national  defense,  (3)  the  estimated 
supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products  for  such 
marketing  year,  (4)  the  estimated  demand 
for  milk  and  dairy  products  for  such  market¬ 
ing  year,  (5)  the  price  support  level  for  feed 
crops  Which  affect  the  cost  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  (6)  the  estimated  costs  of  producing, 
processing,  and  marketing  milk  and  dairy 
f  products,  (7X.  the  relationship  which  the 
price  of  milk  and  dairy  products  bear  to 
prices  for  other  foods  and  to  hourly  returns 
for  labor,  (8)  the  hourly  returns  for  the 
labor  of  dairy  farmers  and  their  families, 
(9)  estimated  returns  to  farmers  from  alter¬ 
native  crops  and  commodities,  (10)  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  condition  of  dairy  farmers  and 
the  effect  of  such  condition  upon  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  rural  communities  and  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  (11)  the  need  for  maintain¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  relationship  between  the 
prices  that  farmers  receive  and  the  cost  of 
the  things  that  farmers  buy,  and  (12)  other 
economic  conditions  which  affect  the  market 
for  milk  and  dairy  products.  In  making  such 
determinations,  the  Board  may  hold  such 
public  hearings,  with  notice,  and  utilize  such 
studies  as  it  considers  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  The  stabilization 
levels  shall  be  established  as  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  marketing  year  and  shall  be  on 
an  annual  basis.  They  shall  be  announced  as 
far  is  advance  of  the  marketing  year  as  is 
practicable.  The  stabilization  levels  so  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Board  shall  not  thereafter 
be  varied  before  the  close  of  the  marketing 
year  for  which  they  are  applicable,  except 
that  in  emergency  cases,  after  a  public  hear¬ 
ing,  with  notice,  the  Board  may  redetermine 


the  stabilization  levels  if  it  finds  that  con¬ 
ditions  have  materially  changed  since  the 
announcement  was  made.  A  reasonable 
time,  taking  into  consideration  the  character 
of  the  emergency,  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
Board  before  any  redetermined  stabilization 
levels  are  made  effective.  The  Board’s  find¬ 
ing  and  the  record  of  the  hearing  shall  be 
available  to  the  public. 

“Sec.  436.  Appropriate  adjustments  and 
variations  may  be  made  by  the  Board  in  the 
stabilization  prices  for  different  products 
and  for  differences  in  grade,  type,  quality, 
location,  season,  and  other  factors.  To  de¬ 
termine  the  stabilized  price  level  for  any 
marketing  year,  the  stabilized  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  all  commodities  prescribed  under 
this  act  for  such  marketing  year  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  common  factor,  such  as  milk 
equivalent,  and  averaged. 

“Sec.  437.  In  order  to  stabilize  prices  for 
milk  and  dairy  products,  the  Board  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  a  surplus  holding  pool.  The  Board 
shall  remove  from  the  ordinary  and  usual 
channels  of  domestic  consumption  milk  and 
dairy  products  which  are  not  absorbed  in 
such  channels  at  the  prevailing  stabilization 
price  levels.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
objective,  the  Board  shall  stand  ready  and 
willing  at  all  times  to  purchase  domestically 
produced  butter,  Cheddar  cheese,  and  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk  solids,  together  with  such  milk 
and  butterfat  and  such  other  dairy  products 
or  byproducts  as  the  Board  may  by  order 
designate.  Such  purchases  shall  be  at  price 
levels  which  the  Board  determines  will  re¬ 
turn  to  producers  on  a  general  average  basis 
the  prevailing  stabilization  levels  for  milk 
and  butterfat.  Appropriate  adjustments 
and  differentials  may  be  made  between 
terminal  markets,  and  between  such  termi¬ 
nal  markets  and  country  locations.  The 
Board  shall  give  due  consideration  to  his¬ 
torical  and  established  differentials  in  deter¬ 
mining  such  adjustments  and  differentials. 
Purchases  may  be  made  either  in  terminal 
markets  or  at  country  locations,  or  both, 
with  appropriate  adjustments  and  differen¬ 
tials  as  above  provided.  The  Board  may 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  it  will  make  such  purchases.  The 
specific  purchases  to  be  made  and  the  types 
and  grades  to  be  purchased  shall  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board.  The  Board  may 
take  physical  possession  of  any  milk  or  any 
dairy  products  acquired  by  it  or  operate 
through  the  use  of  contracts  or  warehouse 
receipts  in  its  discretion.  It  may  operate 
on  the  commodity  exchanges  to  whatever 
extent  it  deems  appropriate.  It  may  make 
its  purchases  and  sales  and  perform  its  other 
functions  through  its  own  staff  or  through 
such  committees,  corporations,  stabilization 
corporations,  agents,  brokers,  or  persons  as 
it  may  designate. 

“Sec.  438.  The  Board  may  sell  any  milk 
or  any  dairy  product  owned  or  controlled  by 
it  at  any  price  not  prohibited  by  this  sec¬ 
tion.  In  determining  sales  policies  for  any 
milk  or  any  dairy  product  intended  for  use 
in  the  ordinary  and  usual  channels  of 
domestic  consumption,  the  Board  shall  give 
consideration  to  the  establishing  of  such 
policies  with  respect  to  prices,  terms,  and 
conditions  as  it  determines  will  not  dis¬ 
courage  or  deter  manufacturers,  processors, 
and  dealers  from  acquiring  and  carrying 
normal  inventories  of  such  commodities. 
The  Board  shall  not  sell  any  milk  or  any 
dairy  product  for  use  in  the  ordinary  and 
usual  channels  of  domestic  consumption  at 
less  than  the  current  stabilization  price 
therefor.  The  foregoing  restriction  shall 
not  apply  to  (a)  sales  to  prevent  deteriora¬ 
tion  or  spoilage  or  to  rotate  stocks,  (b)  sales 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  claims 
against  any  person  for  wrongful  act  or  viola¬ 
tion  of  contract,  (c)  sales  for  exports,  (d) 
sales  for  use  in  connection  with  special 
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promotional  programs  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion,  (e)  sales  for  new,  secondary,  or  by¬ 
product  uses,  (f)  sales  for  feed,  and  (g) 
such  other  sales  as  the  Board  finds  and 
determines  will  not  interfere  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act.  The  Board  may  in  its 
discretion  give  away,  barter  for  domestic  or 
foreign  assets,  or  sell  at  reduced  prices  or  for 
foreign  currency,  any  milk  or  any  dairy 
product  in  its  possession  or  under  its  con¬ 
trol  where  the  use  to  be  made  of  it  is  not 
in  the  ordinary  and  usual  channels  of 
domestic  consumption,  including  sales  or 
gifts  to  the  armed  services,  for  school 
lunches,  for  school  milk  programs,  to  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  to  governmental  agencies 
or  institutions,  to  educational  or  research 
institutions,  for  domestic  relief,  for  foreign 
relief,  for  export,  and  to  such  other  agencies 
or  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Board 
determines  will  not  interfere  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act. 

“Sec.  439.  The  Federal  Government  and 
the  various  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
thereof,  in  connection  with  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Government  or  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  Government  funds 
which  call  for  the  distribution  of  food,  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  obtaining  milk 
and  dairy  products  from  the  Board.  Agen¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
connection  with  relief  or  other  distributions 
or  the  procuring  of  materials,  equipment, 
supplies,  or  services  in  foreign  nations,  are 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  in  the 
disposal  of  milk  and  dairy  products  by 
barter  or  exchange  for  foreign  assets  or  cur¬ 
rencies  and  in  the  utilization  of  foreign 
currencies. 

"Sec.  440.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  develop  new  and  expanded  outlets 
for  milk  and  dairy  products. 

“Sec.  441.  The  operations  of  the  Board  in 
connection  with  acquiring,  transporting, 
holding,  storing,  manufacturing,  processing, 
handling,  selling,  and  disposing  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  may  be  conducted  through 
regular  commercial  channels,  and  due  con¬ 
sideration  shall  be  given  by  the  Board  to 
dislocating  or  disrupting  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  the  usual  and  customary  channels  of 
trade.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  pre¬ 
vent  the  Board  from  conducting  such  op¬ 
erations  itself  or  through  a  corporation, 
stabilization  corporation,  broker,  agency,  or 
person. 

“Sec.  442.  After  the  effective  date  of  this 
act,  surplus  milk  or  dairy  products  shall  not 
be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  usual  channels  of  domestic  trade  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  by  any 
other  Federal  agency  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  Board.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  segregate  the  surplus  milk 
and  dairy  products  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  or  subsequently  acquired  by  it  under 
this  act.  >• 

“Sec.  443.  In  any  marketing  year  in  which 
surplus  milk  or  dairy  products  are  acquired 
by  the  Board  and  in  which  milk  or  dairy 
products  are  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  airy  foreign  country,  the  Board  shall 
be  entitled  to  turn  over  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  disposal  as  surplus 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
an  amount  of  such  surplus  dairy  products 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  the 
total  amount  of  such  imports,  as  determined 
by  the  Board,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Board 
may  dispose  of  such  surplus  dairy  products 
for  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  All  loss  sustained  by  the  Board 
in  removing  from  the  domestic  market  sur¬ 
plus  milk  and  dairy  products  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  such  imports  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  Board  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  Board  may  exclude  from  the  op- 
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eration  of  this  section  any  imported  dairy 
products  which  it  determines  are  not  com¬ 
petitive.  with  domestically  produced  milk, 
butterfat,  or  dairy  products. 

“Sec.  444.  In  any  marketing  year  in  which 
surplus  milk  or  dairy  products  are  acquired 
by  the  Board  and  in  which  the  total  do¬ 
mestic  production  of  milk  or  butterfat  is  in¬ 
creased  due  to  diversion  from  the 
production  of  any  other  crops  or  commod¬ 
ity.  including  livestock,  the  production  of 
which  is  controlled  or  regulated  under  any 
Federal  agricultural  program,  the  Board  shall 
be  entitled  to  turn  over  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  disposal  as  surplus 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
an  amount  of  such  surplus  dairy  products 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of 
the  total  amount  of  such  increased  milk  and 
butterfat  production,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Board  may 
dispose  of  such  surplus  for  the  account  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  All  loss 
sustained  by  the  Board  in  removing  from  the 
market  surplus  milk  and  dairy  products  in 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  volume  of  such 
increased  production  due  to  diversion  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  Board  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Such  losses  shall  be  charged 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the 
price-support  programs  of  the  crops  from 
which  such  diversion  occurred. 

“ Review  by  the  Secretary 

“Sec.  445.  The  operations  of  the  Board 
shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Secretary  to  the  following  ex¬ 
tent  and  in  the  following  manner. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Board  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Board  have  resulted  or  will 
result  in  prices  to  producers  for  milk  or 
butterfat  or  both  which  are  unreasonably 
high  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  purpose  of  this  act,  he  shall,  unless 
prompt  action  is  taken  by  the  Board  to 
remedy  the  situation,  cause  a  hearing  to 
be  held  within  the  Department  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  such  fact.  Reasonable 
notice  of  such  hearing  shall  be  given,  and 
all  interested  parties  shall  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  appear  and  present  evidence, 
statements,  and  arguments  relevant  and 
material  to  the  issues  involved,  all  of  which 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
hearing.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  governing  such  hearings. 

“Sec.  446.  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
of  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  operations  of  the  Board  have  re¬ 
sulted  or  will  result  in  prices  to  producers 
that  are  unreasonably  high,  when  consid¬ 
ered  in  connection  with  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  he  shall  by  order  prescribe  the  stabili¬ 
zation  price  levels  which  he  determines 
would  not  be  subject  to  such  objection. 

“Sec.  447.  If  the  £oard  shall  fail  or  refuse 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  take  eifective 
action  to  bring  the  stabilization  price  levels 
in  line  with  the  levels  ordered,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  petition  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir¬ 
cuit  for  a  decree  directing  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  take  action  or  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  from  the  taking  of  certain  actions  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  court  shall  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  enter  a  decree  affirming,  modifying, 
or  setting  aside  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  or 
to  enter  such  other  decree  as  the  court  may 
deem  equitable.  The  orders  of  the  court 
may  be  enforced  by  contempt  proceedings. 
Any  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  as  above 
provided  may  be  appealed  by  the  Board  to 
the  said  court  and  shall  thereupon  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  the  court. 

"Marketing  assessment 

“Sec.  448.  The  cost  of  operating  the  stabili¬ 
zation  program  and  of  regulating  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce,  or  so  as  to  affect 


such  commerce,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  milk  producers  and  importers 
marketing  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy  products 
in  such  commerce,  or  so  as  to  affect  such 
commerce,  in  proportion  to  the  milk,  butter¬ 
fat,  and  dairy  products  so  marketed  by  them. 

(  Thus  the  cost  of  developing  and  maintaining 
an  orderly,  stabilized,  and  improved  market 
will  be  charged  directly  to  those  using  the 
improved  market  and  sharing  in  its  benefits 
and  to  them  only;  and  the  amount  paid  by 
each  will  be  directly  related  to  the  use  made 
of  the  improved  market.  Marketing  assess¬ 
ments  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  program,  as  determined  by  the 
Board  in  accordance  with  the  estimated  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  program  for  each  market¬ 
ing  year,  are  hereby  assessed  against  and 
shall  be  collected  from  each  producer  and 
importer  who  sells  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 
products  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  so  as  to  affect  such  commerce.  The  mar¬ 
keting  assessments  shall  be  established  on 
an  annual,  marketing  year  basis.  They  shall 
be  announced  by  the  Board  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  as  is  practicable.  The  assessments  so 
announced  shall  not  thereafter  be  varied 
before  the  close  of  the  marketing  year  for 
which  they  are  applicable,  except  that  in 
emergency  cases,  the  Board  may  redetermine  - 
such  marketing  assessments  in  the  same 
manner  that  stabilization  price  levels  may 
be  redetermined  in  emergency  cases.  Every 
person  purchasing  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 
products  from  a  producer  (except  purchases 
by  consumers  for  other  than  commercial 
uses) ,  shall  withhold  from  the  purchase  price 
an  amount  equal  to  the  marketing  assess¬ 
ment  and  shall  remit  the  same  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  milk,  butterfat,  oij  dairy 
products  delivered  by  a  producer  to  a  coop¬ 
erative  association  of  producers  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  marketing  assessment  upon  such 
delivery.  Returns  shall  be  filed  and  remit-  . 
tances  made  monthly  by  such  purchasers  in 
accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner. 

“Sec.  449.  Producers  holding  licenses  or 
permits  issued  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies  authorizing  them  to  sell  milk,  but¬ 
terfat,  or  dairy  products  directly  to  consum¬ 
ers  shall  file  returns  and  pay  the  marketing 
assessment  on  all  sales  made  by  them  to  con¬ 
sumers  for  other  than  commercial  uses. 

“Sec.  450.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shall  collect  the  marketing  assess¬ 
ments  provided  for  herein  and  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

“Sec.  451.  The  collection  of  the  marketing 
assessments  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  collection  of  the  {axes  on 
employees  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con¬ 
tributions  Act  is  enforced,  and  the  remedies, 
penalties,  and  punishments  provided  by  law 
or  regulations  for  enforcement  of  such  em¬ 
ployee  taxes  shall,  insofar  as  applicable  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  be  applicable  to  the  collection  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  marketing  assessments. 

“Sec.  452.  There  is  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
marketing  assessments  collected  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Such  sums  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  separate  fund  and  shall  be 
used  by  the  Board  only  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  this  act  and  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Board.  The 
sums  appropriated  .under  this  section  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other' 
law,  continue  to  remain  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  until  expended.  All 
sums  collected  by  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  credited  as  received  to  a  special 
account  without  fiscal  year  limitation  set  up 
for  the  use  of  the  Board.  Such  funds,  in¬ 
cluding  any  other  funds  of  the  Board,  bor¬ 
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rowed  or  otherwise,  which  may  be  in  any 
such  special  account,  shall  be  available  for 
use  by  the  Board  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  this  act  and  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
may  expend  such  funds  for  such  purposes, 
at  such  times,  and  in  such  amounts,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  the 
Board  finds  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

“Sec.  453.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  upon  request  of  the 
Board  to  establish  one  or  more  special  ac¬ 
counts  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the 
use  of  the  Board. 

“Sec.  454.  All  imports  of  milk,  butterfat, 
and  dairy  products  shall  be  subject  to  the 
collection  of  marketing  assessments  at  the 
same  rates  as  those  collected  from  domestic 
producers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  collect  the  marketing  assessments  on 
imports  at  the  time  of  importation.  The 
laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  im¬ 
port  tax  on  sugar  imposed  by  section  4501 
(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall,  insofar  as /applicable  and  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  this  act,  be  applicable  to  the 
collection  of  the  marketing  assessments  on 
imports.  All  funds  so  collected  shall  be 
credited  as  received  to  the  special  account 
of  the  Board  and  shall  be  available  for  use 
by  the  Board  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  above  mentioned.  Rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  collection  and  payment 
of  such  fees  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury. 

"Marketing  allotment  programs 

“Sec.  455.  The  provisions  of  sections  55 
through  63  shall  be  applicable  only  to  mar¬ 
keting  years  when  a  marketing  allotment 
program  is  required  or  in  effect  under  this 
act. 

“Sec.  456.  In  the  event  the  marketing  as¬ 
sessment  established  by  the  Board  for  any 
marketing  year  would  exceed  25  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk,  the  Board  shall  set 
up  and  put  into  effect  for  such  year  a  mar¬ 
keting  allotment  program  operated  and 
financed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  author¬ 
ized. 

“Sec.  457.  The  Board  shall  establish  a  base 
for  each  producer  desiring  to  market  milk 
or  butterfat.  Bases  shall  be  assigned  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  including  partnerships,  corporations, 
or  other  business  entities,  and  not  to  herds 
or  farms.  The  Board  shall  provide  by  rules 
or  regulations  for  the  transfer  of  bases  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  assignment  of  bases 
to  new  producers,  for  the  equitable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  bases  to  avoid  hardship,  for  such 
other  adjustments  consistent  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  act  as  the  Board  deems  appro¬ 
priate,  including  adjustments  for  deficit  pro¬ 
duction  areas,  and  for  such  other  matters  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  set  up  and 
operate  effectively  and  efficiently  the  pro¬ 
grams  herein  authorized.  In  allocating  such 
bases  the  Board  shall  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  historical  production,  trends,  abnormal 
production  during  the  historical  period,  and 
such  other  factors  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
carry  out  such  allocation  in  an  equitable 
and  practical  manner.  Bases  established 
by  the  Board  shall  continue  in  effect  from 
year  to  year  until  terminated  by  the  Board, 
but  such  bases  shall  be  subject  to  modifi¬ 
cation  and  adjustments  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Board. 

“Sec.  458.  Persons  required  to  withhold 
and  report  marketing  assessments  shall  make 
such  additional  reports  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation  relating  to  the 
volume  of  milk  marketed  by  each  producer. 
The  Board  shall  have  authority  to  make  such 
investigations,  inspections,  and  audits  of  the 
records  of  any  such  person  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  and  enforce 
effectively  the  objectives  of  this  act. 

“Sec.  459.  The  Board  shall  estimate  and 
announce  annually,  as  far  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  applicable  marketing 
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year  as  Is  practicable,  (1)  the  estimated 
supply  for  such  marketing  year;  (2  the  total 
quantity  of  milk  and  dairy  products  which 
can  be  marketed  during  such  marketing  year 
at  prices  equal  to  or  above  the  stabilization 
price  levels  for  such  year;  (3)  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  and  dairy  products  which  can 
be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  at  prices 
less  than  the  stabilization  price  levels  for 
such  year  but  which  will  provide  a  net  re¬ 
turn  above  the  cost  of  handling;  (4)  the 
total  quantity  of  milk  and  dairy  products  to 
be  sold,  donated,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
during  such  year  at  a  net  loss  below  the 
cost  of  handling;  (5)  the  amount  by  which 
storage  stocks,  reserves,  and  set-asides  will 
be  increased  or  decreased  during  such  year; 
(6)  the  value  of  the  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  in  items  numbered  1  through  5  above, 
including  negative  values  where  applicable 
and  (7)  such  other  matters  as  the  Board 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  act.  The  estimates  of  the  Board 
may  be  varied  before  the  close  of  the  market¬ 
ing  year  for  which  they  are  applicable  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  announcements  of 
stabilization  price  levels  may  be  varied. 

“Sec.  460.  The  Board  shall  annually  allo¬ 
cate  to  producers  holding  bases  established 
by  the  Board  the  available  markets  for  the 
applicable  marketing  year.  Such  allocations 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  percentage  of 
base. 

“Sec.  461.  The  Board  shall  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  marketing  certificates  covering 
the  marketing  allocations  of  each  producer. 

“Sec.  462.  The  Board  may  establish  one  or 
more  marketing  assessment  rates  for  milk 
or  butterfat  marketed  in  any  marketing  year 
when  a  marketing  allotment  program  is  in 
effect.  Such  rates  may  be  varied  as  between 
milk  or  butterfat  marketed  under  marketing 
certificates  and  that  marketed  without  such 
certificates. 

“Sec.  463.  Marketing  allotment  programs 
set  up  by  the  Board  shall  be  suspended  or 
terminated  by  the  Board  whenever  the  mar¬ 
keting  assessment  established  by  the  Board 
for  any  marketing  year  would  not  exceed  25 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk.  If  for  any 
subsequent  marketing  year  such  assessment 
would  exceed  that  amount,  then  a  market¬ 
ing  allotment  program  shall  be  operated  for 
each  such  marketing  year. 

'  '‘Miscellaneous 

“Sec.  464.  The  latest  available  statistics  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  used  in 
making  the  findings  and  determinations  re¬ 
quired  to  be  made  under  this  act.  Such 
statistics  and  other  information  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  of  its  departments 
and  agencies,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  effec¬ 
tively  the  purposes  of  this  act,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Board. 

“Sec.  465.  Office  space  for  the  central  office 
of  the  Board  shall  be  provided  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  if  the  Board  requests 
the  use  of  such  space.  r 

"Sec.  466.  The  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (Public  Law  152,  Eighty-first  Congress)  ; 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.  S.  C.  5),  as  amended;  the  Walsh-Healey 
Public  Contracts  Act  (41  U.  S.  C.  35-45) ; 
section  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.  S.  C.  22) ;  and  sections  431  and  432  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  (18  U.  S.  C. 
431,  432)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  contracts, 
purchases,  sales,  or  payments  made  under 
this  act. 

“Sec.  467.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person,  cir¬ 
cumstance,  commodity,  or  product  is  held 
invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
act  and  the  application  thereof  to  other  per¬ 
sons,  circumstances,  commodities,  or  prod¬ 
ucts,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

“Sec.  468.  All  milk  and  dairy  products  held 
by  or  for  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization 
Board  and  all  other  assets  of  the  Board,  in¬ 


cluding  borrowed  money,  shall  be  deemed 
property  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  prop¬ 
erty  taxes,  except  that  real  estate  owned  by 
the  Board  shall  be  subject  to  nondiscrimina- 
tory  State  and  local  real  estate  taxes.  The 
income,  obligations,  contracts,  and  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Board,  including  purchases  and 
sales  made  by  or  for  the  Board,  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes,  licenses,  and  fees.  All  activities,  con¬ 
tracts,  transactions,  and  operations  of  the 
Board,  its  members,  executive  committee, 
officers,  employees,  and  agents  which  are 
authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  exempt  from 
Federal  and  State  antitrust  laws. 

"Sec.  469.  No  member  of  the  Board  or  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  nor  any  other  per¬ 
son  employed  or  acting  in  any  official  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  administration  of  this  act,  shall 
speculate,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  milk,  but¬ 
terfat,  or  dairy  products,  or  in  contracts  re¬ 
lating  thereto,  nor  shall  any  such  person 
accept  or  receive  any  benefit  or  gain  from 
any  such  speculation  by  others  or  own  or 
have  any  beneficial  interest  in  any  stock  or 
other  membership  interest  in  any  organi¬ 
zation  engaged  in  any  such  speculation.  Nor¬ 
mal  business  operations  connected  with  the 
production,  manufacturing,  storing,  and  ef¬ 
fective  merchandising  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,  whether  hedged  or  not,  shall  not 
be  considered  speculative  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  section.  No  member  of  the  Board 
or  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  nor  any  other 
person  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  Board  or  its  activities  or  who  shall  have 
access  to  the  files  or  information  of  the 
Board,  shall  divulge  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Board  or  its  activities,  which 
the  Board  shall  have  classified  as  confi¬ 
dential.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  impris¬ 
oned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

“Sec.  470.  The  general  penal  statutes  re¬ 
lating  to  crimes  and  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  its  property,  contracts,  em¬ 
ployees,  and  operations  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  Board,  its  property,  contracts, 
employees,  and  operations  to  the  extent  that 
such  application  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

“Sec.  471.  The  price  support  operations 
of  the  Secretary  under  title  II  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  milk, 
butterfat,  and  dairy  products  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  entire  period  that  stabili¬ 
zation  operations  are  carried  on  by  the  Board 
finder  the  authority  of  this  act. 

“Referendum  of  milk  producers 

“Sec.  472.  On  the  second  Monday  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1958,  a  referendum  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  dairy  farmers  favor  a  dairy  stab¬ 
ilization  program  operated  by  the  Federal 
Dairy  Stabilization  Board  as  herein  pro¬ 
vided  or  a  price  support  program  operated 
by  the  Secretary  under  title  II  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949.  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  rules  governing  such  referendum 
and  shall  determine  all  questions  relating 
thereto.  He  shall  promptly  determine  and 
announce  the  results  of  the  referendum. 
Producers  eligible  to  vote  for  nominees  for 
appointment  to  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabili¬ 
zation  Board  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  such 
referendum. 

“Sec.  473.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  jn 
the  referendum  provided  for  in  the  above 
section  favor  a  price  support  program  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization 
Board  as  herein  provided,  then  the  stabili¬ 
zation  operations  of  the  Board  "and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  marketing  assessments  shall 
begin  April  1,  1959.  The  price  support  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Secretary  under  title  II  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  thereupon 
be  suspended  as  provided  in  section  71  of 
this  act. 


“Sec.  474.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  in 
the  referendum  above  provided  favor  a  price 
support  program  operated  by  the  Secretary 
under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  make' 
available  to  producers  price  support  for  milk, 
butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and 
butterfat  under  title  II  of  said  act,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization 
Act  of  1958  shall  cease  to  be  effective. 

"Sec.  475.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  referendum  above 
provided  shall  be  final. 

“Sec.  476.  In  order  to  provide  a  definite 
program  for  the  purpose  of  such  referendum, 
the  Board  is  directed,  in  the  event  the  dairy 
stabilization  program  herein  provided  is  ap¬ 
proved  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  to  support  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  milk  and  butterfat  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  beginning  April  1,  1959,  at  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  using 
the  manufacturing  milk  parity  equivalent 
formula  originally  used  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  and  the  marketing  assess¬ 
ment  for  such  marketing  year  shall  be  25 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  or  milk 
equivalent.  Thereafter  the  stabilization  lev¬ 
els  and  the  amount  of  the  marketing  assess¬ 
ments  shall  be  determined  annually  as  herein 
provided.  The  provisions  of  this  act  relating 
to  variations  in  annual  stabilization  levels 
and  marketing  assessment  rates  in  emer¬ 
gency  cases  shall  be  applicable  to  the  stabili¬ 
zation  levels  and  marketing  assessment  rates 
prescribed  in  this  section. 

“Sec.  477.  Dairy  stabilization  programs  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization 
Board  shall  be  subject  to  a  referendum  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  such  programs  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  or  terminated,  if  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  milk  producers  eligible  to  vote  in 
referendums  under  this  act  shall  petition  the 
Secretary  in  writing  for  such  referendum. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  qualified  petition,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  conduct  such  referendum  and 
determine  and  announce  the  results  thereof. 

“Sec.  478.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  in 
the  referendum  provided  for  in  the  above 
section  favor  a  price  support  program  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization 
Board,  then  the  stabilization  operations  of 
the  Board  and  the  collection  of  the  market¬ 
ing  assessments  shall  be  continued.  If  a 
majority  of  those  voting  in  the  referendum 
provided  for  in  the  above  section  favor  dis¬ 
continuing  the  stabilization  operations  of 
the  Board,  then  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  producers  price  support  for  milk, 
butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and 
butterfat  under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  Upon  the  reinstitution  of  such 
price  supports  by  the  Secretary,  the  stabili¬ 
zation  operations  of  the  Board  shall  cease 
and  no  further  marketing  assessments  shall 
be  collected.  All  assets  of  the  Board  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  for  liquida¬ 
tion.  Any  assets  remaining  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  obligations  of  the  Board  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  price  support  operations.” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  will  add  to  the  bill  a  new 
title,  “Title  IV — Dairy  Stabilization  Act 
of  1958.” 

I  submit  the  amendment  because  I  feel 
very  strongly — especially  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry — that  the  pending  bill  should 
be  truly  an  omnibus  agricultural  bill, 
whereas  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  at  the  present  stage,  at  least, 
the  bill  is  an  agricultural  dumping  bill. 
The  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  contains  pro¬ 
visions  in  regard  to  cotton  and  rice,  for 
instance;  but  at  the  present  time  the  bill 
does  not  contain  any  provisions  which 
will  be  of  help  to  the  dairy  farmer. 
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Mr.  President,  the  dairy  farmer  was 
hit  first,  and  hardest,  by  the  actions 
taken  by  this  administration. 

My  amendment  is  a  very  moderate  one. 

In  the  first  place,  it  provides  for  a 
referendum.  It  permits  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  adopt 
this  proposal.  In  order  to  accept  it,  a 
majority  of  the  producers  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  vote  in  favor  of  its  acceptance. 

In  the  second  place,  this  proposal  is 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  dairy 
organizations,  who  would  be  the  most 
affected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Milk  Producers  Association,  the 
principal  dairy  organization  in  the  Na¬ 
tion,  which  includes  750,000-milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  in  fact,  a  majority  of  the  milk 
producers  in  the  Nation  are  members  of 
this  organization,  endorses  this  amend¬ 
ment.  Incidentally,  this  group  repre¬ 
sents  between  two-thirds  and  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  dairy  production  in  the 
country.  The  amendment  is  also  en¬ 
thusiastically  supported  by  the  National 
Grange  and  the  National  Conference  on 
Commodities. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
complaint  about  the  present  farm 
program.  It  is  said  that  it  has  hurt  the 
taxpayers.  I  think  there  is  much  nferit 
to  that  objection,  and  also  to  many  of 
the  proposals  which  have  been  made  and 
to  many  of  the  amendments  which  have 
been  submitted. 

This  amendment  would  take  a  big  load 
from  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers.  The 
amendment  would  sharply  reduce  the 
cost  to  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  provide  adequate  protection 
for  the  consumers. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  need 
for  adoption  of  the  amendment;  and  I 
also  wish  to  make  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation’s  family- 
scale  dairy  enterprises  have  suffered  se¬ 
vere  losses  in  their  returns  during  the 
past  5  years,  and  within  the  past  few 
months  additional  losses  have  been  im¬ 
posed  by  the  reduction  in  price  supports 
for  dairy  commodities  under  the  existing 
program.  Action  to  provide  effective 
means  to  help  dairy  producers  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  improve  their  returns  is  ur¬ 
gently  needed. 

In  1952,  the  national  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  manufacturing 
milk  was  $4.10  per  hundred  pounds.  In 
June  1958,  the  latest  report  available, 
the  national  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  manufacturing  milk  is  only 
$2.99. 

This  decline  of  $1.11  per  hundred 
pounds  in  the  price  of  manufacturing 
milk  indicates  only  part  of  the  true  loss 
in  real  income  to  producers,  for  costs  of 
production  have  climbed  sharply  during 
the  intervening  years  and  months.  The 
1952  average  price  received  by  farmers 
of  $4.10  per  hundredweight  represented 
96  percent  of  parity.  As  measured  by 
the  same  parity  equivalent  standard  that 
was  in  use  in  1952,  the  average  price 
received  in  May  1958,  adjusted  for  but- 
terfat  content,  was  only  69  percent  of 
parity. 

The  true  loss  in  real  purchasing  power 
of  manufacturing  milk,  therefore,  has 


totaled  28  percent  from  1952  to  the 
present  time. 

This  has  been  a  staggering  blow  to 
the  dairy  producer’s  standard  of  living. 
It  has  come  during  a  period  when  vir¬ 
tually  every  other  economic  group  out¬ 
side  of  agriculture  has  been  enjoying 
stable  or  rising  returns. 

This  severe  reduction  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  dairy  producers,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  come  about  as  a  direct  result 
of  planned  and  deliberate  actions  of  the 
executive  branch.  Although  the  basic 
legislative  authority  under  which  the 
dairy  price  support  programs  have  been 
carried  out  has  remained  substantially 
unchanged,  larger  decreases  in  price- 
support  levels  than  those  for  other  pri¬ 
mary  commodities  have  been  permitted 
by  law  in  the  case  of  dairy  commodi¬ 
ties.  Relatively  few  persons  have  un¬ 
derstood  how  the  parity  formula  has 
been  used  to  hurt  very  badly  the  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  producers. 

The  permissive  discretion  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  has  been  utilized  to  a  maximum 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce 
levels  of  price  protection  for  dairy  com¬ 
modities. 

The  price-support  leyel,  as  expressed 
in  terms  of  percentage  of  parity,  is  estab¬ 
lished  within  a  range  of  75  to  90  percent. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  utilized 
in  the  fullest  the  discretion  allowed  to 
him  by  reducing  the  support  rate  from 
90  percent  to  the  minimum  Qf  75  percent. 
But  that  has  been  only  the  beginning. 

But  the  producers  of  manufacturing- 
milk  do  not  have  a  statutory  definition 
of  “parity”  to  protect  them.  The  stat¬ 
utory  parity  for  milk  applies  to  “all  milk 
sold  at  wholesale.”  For  milk  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  processed  dairy  products, 
such  as  cheese,  dried-milk  powder,  but¬ 
ter,  evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  and 
others,  a  “parity  equivalent”  is  used. 
This  parity  equivalent  is  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  parity  price  of  all  milk 
sold  at  wholesale,  which  includes  fluid 
milk  and  cream  sold  for  consumption  in 
that  form. 

In  existing  law  there  is  no  statutory 
definition  of  this  “parity  equivalent.” 
Instead,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
given  discretionary  authority  to  deter¬ 
mine,  by  administrative  decree,  the 
parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing 
milk.  He  has  utilized  this  authority  to 
reduce  the  relationship  which  the  parity 
equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  bears 
to  the  parity  price  of  all  milk  sold  at 
wholesale. 

The  parity  equivalent  which  was  ap¬ 
plied  in  1952  reflected  the  true  relation¬ 
ship  between  actual  market  prices  of 
manufacturing  milk  and  all  milk  sold  at 
wholesale  in  the  years  1947-49.  This 
was  a  period  of  unusual  economic  sta¬ 
bility,  occurring  between  the  violent  price 
readjustments  which  followed  the  re¬ 
moval  of  World  War  II  price  controls 
and  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 
During  this  period,  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  were  in  balance,  and 
there  were  virtually  no  purchases  of 
dairy  commodities  for  price-support  pur¬ 
poses.  The  actual  relationship  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  market  place  during  this 
period  of  stability  and  normal  economic 
conditions  was  an  average  price  received 


July  25 

by  farmers  for  manufacturing  milk  of 
88  percent  of  the  average  for  all  milk 
sold  at  wholesale.  Thus,  the  parity- 
equivalent  price  which  was  established 
by  administrative  action  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  manufacturing 
milk  represented  88  percent  of  the  parity 
price  of  all  milk. 

The  present  administration,  however, 
has  abandoned  the  relationship  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  July  1946-December  1948 
period  of  normal  economic  conditions 
and  has  substituted  a  moving-average 
device  which  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
parity-equivalent  price  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk  to  reflect  the  lower  market 
prices  which  its  Own  price-support  orders 
have  brought  about.  At  the  present 
time  the  parity-equivalent  price  has  been 
reduced  to  only  81.2  percent  of  the  parity 
price  of  all  milk. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  a  table 
showing  the  impact  of  each  of  the  two 
administrative  actions  I  have  described 
in  reducing  the  prices  and  real  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  manufacturing  milk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Changes  in  support  level  and  parity -equiva¬ 
lent  price  for  manufacturing  milk,  1952  to 
1958  (computed  on  basis  of  parity  price  of 


all  milk  at  wholesale.  May  15,  1958) 
Parity-equivalent  price  of  manufac¬ 
turing  milk,  May  15,  1958  (hundred¬ 
weight)  : 

At  parity-equivalent  price  under 

old  formula _ . _ $4.  47 

At  parity-equivalent  price  under 

present  formula _  4.  12 

Effective  support  level,  1952 — 90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  (hundredweight)  : 

At  parity-equivalent  price  under 

old  formula _ ; _  4.  02 


At  parity-equivalent  price  under 

present  formula _ 

Effective  support  level,  1958 — 75  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  (hundredweight) : 

At  parity-equivalent  price  under 


old  formula _  3.  35 

At  parity-equivalent  price  under 
present  formula _  3.  09 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  illustrates  two  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  the  support  program  for 
manufacturing  milk  under  the  present 
program: 

First.  The  true  reduction  in  the  pro¬ 
tected  level  of  real  purchasing  power  of 
manufacturing  milk  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  present  administra¬ 
tion,  in  terms  of  May  15,  1958,  prices,  is 
represented  by  the  range  from  $4.02 — 90 
percent  of  parity-equivalent  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  under  old  formu¬ 
la — to  $3.09 — 75  percent  of  parity- 
equivalent  price  for  manufacturing  milk 
under  present  formula. 

Second.  The  minimum  support  level 
at  today’s  prices  that  would  be  assured, 
if  the  original  formula  for  computing 
the  parity-equivalent  price  had  been 
retained,  would  be  $3.35.  This  is  the 
minimum  price  level  at  which  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  would  be  protected  if  the 
discretionary  range  of  supports  of  be¬ 
tween  90  and  75  percent  of  parity  alone 
had  been  applied. 

Third.  The  additional  reduction  of 
26  cents  per  hundredweight  that  has 
«been  applied  to  the  present  effective 
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support  level  has  resulted  from  admin¬ 
istrative  changes  in  the  parity-equiva¬ 
lent  price,  and  is  beyond  the  degree  of 
discretion  generally  provided  in  the  75 
to  90  percent  of  parity  range  of  sup¬ 
ports.  The  present  support  level  is  only 
69  percent  of-ihe  parity-equivalent  price 
computed  on  the  basis  in  effect  until 
1954. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  extremely  im¬ 
portant  point,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
present  support  level  for  manufactured 
dairy  commodities  is  only  69  percent  of 
parity,  on  the  basis  of  the  parity  com¬ 
putation  that  was  in  effect  when  the 
present  administration  took  office. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
facts  being  shown  by  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  his  presenta¬ 
tion  to  th£  Senate,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
administrative  programs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  not  only  in  Wisconsin,  but  in  many 
other  sections  of  our  country,  including 
some  in  my  own  State. 

May  I  ask  if  there  is  any  degree  of 
truth  in  the  statement  that  the  reduc¬ 
tions  the  Secretary  has  made  in  the 
income  of  the  dairy  farmers  has  been  re¬ 
flected  to  any  degree  in  benefits  to  the 
consumers  of  those  products? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  an  excel¬ 


lent  question,  because  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  there  has  been  no 
benefit  to  the  consumer.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  a  charge  being  made  by  a 
partisan  Senator,  who  is  interested  in 
protecting  the  dairy  farmers  of  his 
State.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  is 
available  to  everybody.  Statistics  show 
that  milk  prices  paid  by  the  consumer 
have  not  gone  down.  In  fact,  in  most 
areas  they  have  gone  up.  The  farmer 
has  been  hit  and  hurt  drastically  by  low¬ 
er  and  lower  and  lower  prices  paid  him, 
as  the  facts  show,  but  the  housewife  has 
not  been  benefited. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  made 
a  very  important  point,  because  the  ad¬ 
ministration  talks  about  how  popular 
Secretary  Benson  is  becoming  with  the 
housewife  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  used  to  think  that 
the  expression  “killing  2  birds  with  1 
stone”  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  and 
that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility;  but 
it  seems  to  me,  with  the  producer  get¬ 
ting  less  and  less  and  less  the  consumer 
paying  more  and  more  and  more,  Mr. 
Benson  has  achieved  the  impossible.  He 
has  managed  to  kill  2  birds  with  1  stone. 
He  has  knocked  out  the  producer  with  a 
rock,  and  has  had  it  richochet  off  the 
producer  to  knock  out  the  housewife  on 
the  cost-of-living  index. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  may  interrupt 
at  that  point,  I  think  the  Senator  has 


made  an  excellent  analogy.  Secretary 
Jenson  has  certainly  been  throwing 
curves,  and  the  curves  have  been  so 
“curvy”  that  they  have  knocked  out 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  the  present 
ricocheting  administration  that  has 
caused  consumers  to  be  faced  with  the 
highest  prices  in  all  history,  and  has 
bankrupted  the  producers  with  the  low¬ 
est  prices,  particularly  on  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  I  should 
like  to  show  just  how  drastically  dairy 
farmers  have  been  affected. 

DAIRY  PRODUCERS*  RETURN  ON  LABOR 
EXTREMELY  LOW 

Dairy  farmers  have  traditionally  i-e- 
ceived  relatively  low  returns  for  their 
labor,  management  skill,  and  invested 
capital.  I  have  here  a  table,  based  on 
the  latest  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
port  available,  showing  the  returns  on 
labor  to  the  operator  and  his  family  for 
the  various  types  of  farm  and  ranch  op¬ 
erations  in  the  United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  dairy  farms,  together  with  pertinent 
information  about  the  scale  of  each  type 
of  operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
table  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Average  return  per  hour  of  Johor  to  farm  operator  and  family,  by  characteristic  types  of  farms  in  United  States 


Type  of  farm 

Total 
farm 
capital, 
Jan.  1, 
1950 

Land 

in 

farm 

Hours 
of  labor, 
opera¬ 
tor  and 
family 

Hours 

oflabor, 

hired 

Return 

per 

hour 

1947-49 

(1956 

dollars) 

Return 

per 

hour, 

1950 

Type  of  farm 

Total 
farm 
capital, 
Jan.  1, 
1956 

Land 

in 

farm 

Hours 
oflabor, 
opera¬ 
tor  and 
family 

Hours 

oflabor, 

hired 

Return 

per 

hour 

1947-49 

(1956 

dollars) 

Return 

per 

hour, 

1956 

Dairy,  central  Northeast . 

30,000 

208 

3,  770 

670 

.69 

.70 

Wheat-small  grain-livestock, 

Dairy,  eastern  Wisconsin _ 

33,  770 

129 

3,790 

520 

.68 

.43 

Northern  Plains. . . 

45. 200 

695 

2,490 

450 

2. 07 

1  85 

Dairy,  western  Wisconsin . __ 

22,  OKI 

149 

3,  440 

470 

.56 

.52 

W  heat-corn-livestock,  N orthern 

Hog-dairy,  Corn  Belt _  ..  . 

43,  260 

164 

3,  820 

570 

3. 12 

t  78 

41,  790 

487 

3, 420 

460 

1.40 

Hog-beef  raising,  Corn  Belt . 

36,310 

228 

3,  250 

240 

.  74 

.48 

Wr  heat -rough  age-lives  to  ck , 

Hog-beef  fattening,  Cora  Belt _ 

60,  400 

203 

3,410 

600 

2.  28 

1.  15 

Northern  Plains _  _ 

40,700 

785 

3,210 

220 

1.49 

.32 

.  Cash  grain,  Corn  Belt  . 

92,  no 

232 

2,  830 

460 

2.08 

1.  71 

Winter  wheat,  Southern  Plains 

720 

2,060 

300 

3.  20 

— ,  21 

Tobacco-livestock,  Kentucky 

Wheat-grain  sorghum,  Southern 

bluegrass . . . . . 

23,  720 

110 

2,  800 

380 

.86 

.70 

Plains .  . 

76, 070 

726 

2,710 

260 

2.-14 

— .  58 

Tobacco-cotton,  Coastal  Plain _ 

17,500 

100 

2,  840 

920 

.75 

.79 

Wheat-pea,  Washington  and 

\  Tobacco,  Coastal  Plain . . 

10,  790 

60 

3, 160 

480 

.58 

.70 

Idaho...  ...  . . . 

155,  080 

549 

2,300 

1,050 

3.  44 

2.  70 

Tobacco-cotton,  Coast  al  Plain _ 

38,  200 

170 

2,  830 

1,330 

.75 

.86 

Sheep  ranch,  Northern  Plains 

Cotton,  southern  Piedmont. . 

10,  290 

179 

2,  450 

400 

.34 

.3! 

livestock  area _  ..  _ 

81,  770 

6, 189 

4,020 

3, 660 

.79 

— .  28 

Cotton  (irrigated),  High  Plains.. 

88,  540 

320 

2,  420 

6,390 

3.  76 

3.  42 

Cattle  ranch,  Northern  Plains 

Cotton  (small)  Delta . . 

11,  400 

57 

2,320 

470 

.58 

.  44 

69, 900 

4,120 

3,280 

690 

.96 

Cotton,  Black  Prairie . . 

29,  030 

180 

2,  260 

910 

.82 

-.22 

Cattle  ranch,  intermountain 

Cotton  (nonirrigated).  High 

region..^ _ _ 

61,650 

1,710 

4,020 

1,030 

1.37 

.  66 

Plains _ _ 

38,  250 

381 

2,  270 

1,070 

2.50 

.60 

Sheep  ranch,  Southwest _ 

177,  220 

12,836 

2,  690, 

2,340 

— .  31 

-3.  39 

Cotton  (large),  Delta _ 

181,690 

1,000 

3,  200 

15,830 

130,  040 

10,  660 

2,600 

940 

.31 

-3.30 

Peanut-cotton,  southern  Coastal 

Plain . 

9,740 

139 

3,400 

700 

.58 

.75 

Source:  Farm  Costs  and  Returns,  1956,  Information  Bulletin  No.  176,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  June  1957. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  this  table,  and 
point  out  that  before  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  took  office,  in  1947  to  1949  the 
average  return  per  hour  of  the  dairy 
farmers  in  Wisconsin  was  68  cents.  By 
1956  it  had  dropped  to  43  cents. 

Throughout  the  table  showing  these 
sad  statistics,  the  record  is ,  the  same. 
Not  only  have  dairy  farmers  been  hit 
and  hurt  badly,  but  virtually  through¬ 
out  America  all  farmers  have  been  hurt 
by  this  disastrous  program. 

I  think  an  examination  of  this  table 
will  show  that  the  dairy  farmers  have 
been  among  those  who  have  been  hit  the 
hardest,  particularly  wjhen  the  fact  is 
recognized  that  dairying  involves  a  very 
substantial  investment  by  the  operator. 


Dairy  farmers  work  very  long  hours.  I 
think  a  recent  study  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  showed  that  dairy  farmers 
work  longer  hours  than  those  in  any 
other  business  anywhere  in  America.  It 
is  not  a  seasonal  farming  operation.  It 
is  a  12-month  operation.  It  is  a  7-day 
a-week  operation.  It  is  a  12-hour-a-day 
operation. 

PRESENT  DAIRY  PROGRAM  INADEQUATE 

As  presently  administered,  the  present 
dairy  price  support  program  is  seriously 
inadequate.  It  has  been  characterized 
by  extremely  serious  costs  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  recent  period  of  its 
most  serious  inadequacy  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  protecting  the  'returns  to 
farmers. 


It  is  fantastic  to  read  about  so-called 
liberal  Senators  who  oppose  Secretary 
Benson  and  want  to  spend  more  than 
Benson.  The  assumption  always  is  that 
such  liberal  Senators  want  to  place  a 
greater  load  on  the  already  overbur¬ 
dened  American  taxpayer,  and  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  wants  to  help  the  tax¬ 
payers. 

Losses  during  the  past  5  years  have 
mounted  to  more  than  $1.5  billion — more 
than  100  times  as  much  as  the  total 
losses  in  dairy  price  support  operations 
before  June  30,  1953 — before  Secretary 
Benson  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  not 
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only  is  a  firm  friend  of  the  Tennessee 
farmer  but  a  friend  of  all  the  farmers 
of  America.  There  is  no  man  in  Amer¬ 
ica  who  is  more  beloved  by  the  Wisconsin 
farmers  than  is  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee.  When  he  visits  Wisconsin,  he  is 
always  greeted  with  open  arms  and  warm 
hearts,  and  he  comes  often. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  enjoy  going  to  Wisconsin.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  wonderful  agriculture  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  fine  dairy  producers 
of  that  State.  I  know  they  have  intel¬ 
ligently  thought  about  this  problem,  and 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  for  fighting  their  battles  in  the 
Senate,  and  for  being  an  effective  spokes¬ 
man  not  only  for  the  dairy  producers, 
but  for  farmers  engaged  in  all  kinds  of 
agriculture. 

I  was  interested  in  the  distinguished 
Senator’s  remarks  about  the  extreme  cost 
of  the  present  program  under  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son.  As  I  understand  the  Senator  is 
referring  to  a  self-help  program  which 
has  been  largely  conceived  by  the  dairy 
farmers  themselves,  and  which  probably 
would  not  cost  as  much  money  as  the 
program  presently  in  operation.  Is  that 
correct?  v 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  It  would  not  cost  as 
much.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  program 
would  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  nothing, 
because  a  certain  amount  would  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  maximum  amount  permitted  by 
the  amendment  is  $350  million.  The 
expectation  is  that  only  $200  million 
would  be  borrowed  the  first  year.  This 
would  be  borrowed  money  and  not  grant 
money.  Interest  would  be  paid,  and  the 
money  would  continue  to  be  an  asset  of 
all  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Secretary  Benson 
always  talks  about  a  self-help  program 
and  always  urges  the  farmers  to  con¬ 
ceive  self-help  programs.  This  seems 
to  be  a  well  conceived  self-help  pro¬ 
gram,  but  when  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  I  understand  that  despite  his 
talk  about  self-help  he  did  not  go  along 
with  the  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  regret  that  very 
much.  I  am  sure  if  Secretary  Benson 
supported  the  program  we  would  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  it  through  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  signed  by  the 
President,  and  enacted  into  law. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  man  standing  in  the  way  of  a 
self-help  program  is  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 
I  think  it  is  most  regrettable.  In  all 
fairness,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  the  Republicans  who  are  ac¬ 
tive  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin  have  very 
enthusiastically  supported  this  program. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  devised  a  good  pro¬ 
gram.  Frankly,  my  only  concern  is  that 
Secretary  Benson  is  against  it,  and  we 
know  that  one  other  good  farm  bill  has 
been  vetoed  by  the  President  this  year. 
If  we  add  this  provision  to  the  bill,  I 
wonder  what  the  Senator  thinks  about 


the  chance  of  the  bill  being  vetoed,  or 
the  chance  of  passing  the  bill  over  a 
presidential  veto. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  there  is 
always  a  prospect,  when  we  add  to  a  bill 
provisions  with  which  the  administra¬ 
tion  disagrees,  the  President  may  veto 
the  bill.  I  think,  under  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  powers,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Congress  has  the  duty 
to  pass  the  best  legislation  it  knows 
how  to  pass.  There  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  no  guaranty  or  assurance  that 
the  President  will  veto  any  kind  of  farm 
legislation.  That  is  always  a  guess. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  I  have  talked  with 
many  persons  who  have  real  reason  for 
knowing  the  attitude  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  am 
told  their  attitude  is  that  unless  we  give 
them  a  really  good  bill,  unless  we  give 
them  a  bill  which  includes  some  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  dairy  farmers,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  pass 
the  bill.  I  am  told  the  attitude  in  the 
House  is  that  the  farm  bill  should  help 
the  farmer,  not  help  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  prepared  a  good  provision  for  the 
dairy  farmers.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  vote  for  his  proposal..  Whether  such 
a  proposal  would  mean  the  President 
would  not  sign  the  bill  and  there  would 
be  no  farm  legislation  at  all  is  a  matter 
to  which  I  think  we  have  to  give  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  we  do.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  wise  approach. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  any  event,  the 
Senator  has  a  good  approach.  I  hope 
the  White  House  and  Mr.  Benson  will 
take  another  look  at  this  proposal,  and 
that  it  may  sometime  be  enacted  into 
law  for  the  benefit  of  the  dairy  producers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  upon  his  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  upon  his  valiant  fight,  and  upon  the 
great  work  and  thought  which  he  has  ex¬ 
pended  on  his  proposal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  spec¬ 
tacular  failure  of  the  present  program 
from  the  standpoint  of  cost  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  corrected  in  the  future. 

Senators  should  think  of  that.  There 
is  no  indication,  unless  we  act,  despite 
the  $iy2  billion  cost  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  under  this  administration,  that  the 
Federal  Treasury  will  not  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  huge  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  table 
showing  the  amount  of  losses  on  dairy 
price  support  operations  for  each  year 
under  the  present  administration,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  total  amount  of  losses 
incurred  in  the  preceding  years.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


July  25 

Losses  on  dairy  price  support  operations 
Fiscal  year  ending 

June  30:  Net  loss 

October  17,  1933,  to  June  30, 

1953 _  $136,525,596 

1954  . . .  130,  713,  531 

1955  _ 440,269,193 

1956  _  449,  438,-002 

1957  _  286,  877,  744 

1958  (10  months  through 

Apr.  30) _  255,426,359 

(Source:  Report  of  Financial  Condition, 
and  Operations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  not  all  of  the 
amounts  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  losses  represent  true  losses 
to  the  Government.  The  public  receives 
full  value  for  much  of  the  expenditure 
that  is  included  in  the  totals.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  total  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  includes  $85  million  expended  for 
.the  special  school  milk  program — every 
cent  of  which  represents  a  valid  and 
worthwhile  public  service.  Moreover,  the 
American  people  have  received  full  value 
from  substantial  expenditures — although 
reported  as  losses  in  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  records — of  supplies  of  dried 
milk  powder  and  other  dairy  commodi¬ 
ties  for  international  famine  relief,  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  and  military  sup¬ 
port. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that 
the  entire  Greek  aid  program  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  our  agricultural  commodities, 
including  dairy  commodities,  which  play 
a  very  important  and  decisive  role. 

However,  it  is  extremely  dubious  pub¬ 
lic  policy  at  best  to  treat  these  worth¬ 
while  utilization  programs  as  an  inci¬ 
dent  to  an  unsuccessful  price  support 
operation.  Useful  public  programs  can 
and  should  be  justified  on  their  own 
merits,  rather  than  being  dependent 
upon  the  need  to'  find  outlets  for  “sur¬ 
plus  disposal.” 

Moreover,  it  is  unfair  and  unsound 
to  manage  these  programs  in  such  a 
way  that  their  costs  can  be  exploited 
politically  to  destroy  necessary  and  jus¬ 
tified  protection  of  farmers’  returns.  If 
There  are  legitimate  uses  for  the  indi¬ 
cated  “surplus”  of  dairy  commodities 
which  have  occurred  under  the  present 
programs,  the  availability  of  those  sup¬ 
plies  does  not.  justify  the  present  pol¬ 
icy  of  driving  down  farm  prices. 

The  mistaken  emphasis  upon  “sur¬ 
plus  disposal”  which  flows  from  the 
present  program  has  resulted  in  in¬ 
stances  of  enormous  waste,  despite  the 
concientious  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  Congress,  by  administrative  agencies, 
and  by  private  and  public  relief  agen¬ 
cies. 

ADEQUATE  DAIRY  PROGRAM  NEEDED 

Mr.  President,  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
in  public  hearings,  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  substantial  degree  of  agree¬ 
ment  among  dairy  producers  and  their 
representatives  upon  the  need  for  an 
effective  dairy  program  which  would 
protect  the  returns  of  producers  at  a 
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fair  level  and  avoid  substantial  costs 
to  the  Government.  The  central  prin¬ 
ciples  of  proposals  that  have  been  of¬ 
fered  are: 

First.  Provide  the  mechanism  where¬ 
by  producers  can  adjust  their- market¬ 
ings  of  milk  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
Nation  for  domestic  markets  and  for 
export; 

Second.  A  system  of  incentives  to  pro¬ 
ducers  to  cooperate  with  the  marketing 
adjustment  plan,  to  be  financed  within 
the  dairy  economy  without  the  need  for 
imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
Treasury. 

Marketing  agreements  and  marketing 
orders  in  the  fluid  milk  markets  pro¬ 
vide  substantial  precedent  for  a  national 
program  embodying  these  principles  to 
be  applied  to  manufacturing  milk. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  extend  to  dairy  producers  an 
opportunity — that  is  all  we  ask,  an  op¬ 
portunity — to  participate  in  a  long- 
range  program  based  on  these  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  am  proposing  would  establish  a  self- 
help  dairy  stabilization  plan.  The  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  self-help  dairy  program  has 
been  developed  after  years  of  careful 
study  and  thorough  thought  by  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders.  I  am  a  cosponsor,  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  and  my  senior  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  of  a  bill 
which  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Grange  and  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  to  provide 
for  the  dairy  program  which  those  fine 
organizations  have  been  instrumental  in 
developing.  This  bill,  which  is  known  as 
the  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  of  1958,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  many,  many  months  of 
negotiations  among  interested  dairy  and 
other  farm  groups,  who  have  worked 
with  increasing  urgency  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  the  maximum  unity  on  a  new, 
long-range  approach  to  sounder  dairy 
legislation. 

The  National  Grange  took  the  lead  in 
the  tremendous  educational  efforts  that 
have  been  required  to  obtain  widespread 
support  for  the  dairy  stabilization  plan. 
The  National  Milk  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  has  affiliated  with  it  a  very 
substantial  proportion  of  the  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  of 
\the  Nation  as  a  whole,  has  endorsed  this 
proposal  wholeheartedly.  The  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  incidentally, 
is  the  largest  organization  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  country,  and  it  represents 
farmers  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
William  Knox,  publisher  of  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  able  and  universally  respected 
authority  in  the  field  of  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics  and  dairy  legislation,  contributed 
his  expert  assistance  in  drawing  up  this 
plan. 

The  self-help  plan  has  been  approved 
also  by  the  National  Conference  of  Com¬ 
modity  Organizations,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  within  recent  years  in  a  effort  to 
gain  increased  cooperation  between  var¬ 
ious  commodity  groups  on  new  farm 
legislation.  The  National  Conference  of 
Commodity  Organizations,  in  which  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation  is 


playing  a  leading  role,  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  widespread  support  for  the  self- 
help  plan  from  commodity  organizations 
outside  of  the  dairy  industry. 

This  self-help  program  is  what  would 
be  provided  by  the  amendment  which  I 
have  called  up  for  consideration  at  this 
time.  Let  me  make  it  clear  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  jamming 
anything  down  the  throats  of  dairy 
farmers  that  they  themselves  do  not 
want.  The  proposed  legislation  has 
overwhelming  support  from  the  dairy 
and  farm  leaders.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  the  program  is  that  the  farm  as¬ 
sociations  and  dairy  associations  which 
support  it  represent  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  America’s  dairy  producers. 

The  self-help  plan  has  also  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
as  a  desirable  objective  for  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  Congress,  and  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Farmers  Union  has  endorsed  the 
principles  of  this  plan.  It  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed,  incidentally,  by  a  large  number 
of  the  Farmers  Union  affiliates  in  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

But  the  legislation  itself  would  provide 
for  a  nationwide  referendum  of  dairy 
producers  to  determine  whether  dairy 
farmers  prefer  the  self-help  plan  for 
stabilizing  their  markets,  or  whether 
they  prefer  to  continue  the  price  support 
program  which  is  in  operation  at  the 
present  time. 

I  believe  firmly  in  the  principle  of  sub¬ 
mitting  important  policy  decisions  of  this 
kind  to  a  referendum  of  the  producers 
of  the  commodity  concerned.  Certainly, 
there  is  no  better  way,  no  way  that  can 
be  more  democratic,  for  obtaining  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  on  the  programs  which  are  so 
vitally  important  to  them. 

I  should  like  now  to  describe  briefly 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  dairy 
stabilization  and  self-help  program. 
The  most  understandable  explanation  is 
one  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Milk  Producers  Federation.  It 
was  presented  to  our  committee  at  its 
hearings  on  June  2  and  3  last.  This  is 
the  explanation  which  I  think  tells 
exactly  what  the  amendment  would  do: 

The  self-help  program,  if  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  approved  by  dairy  farmers,  will 
improve  the  income  position  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  relieve  the  taxpayer  from  the  cost  of 
price  supports  and  take  the  Government  out 
of  the  dairy  business.  These  are  the  goals 
of  the  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  of  1958,  which 
is  presently  being  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Under  the  proposed  law  the  price  will  be 
supported  at  90  percent  of  parity  the  first 
year,  beginning  April  1,  1959.  In  subsequent 
years  the  levels  will  be  determined  by  a 
stabilization  board  of  dairymen. 

We  are  not  asking  for  the  moon.  We 
are  making  as  modest  a  proposal  as  one 
could  imagine,  a  proposal  which  would 
relieve  the  taxpayers  of  an  enormous 
cost.  It  is  a  proposal  by  which  the  dairy 
producers  would  receive  a  modest  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity — not  100  percent  of  parity. 
It  is  a  proposal  which,  therefore,  would 
provide  real  protection  for  consumers,  as 
well  as  an  enormous  saving  for  the  tax¬ 
payers. 

The  support  prices  will  be  maintained  by 
the  purchase  of  manufactured  dairy  prod¬ 
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ucts  which  are  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  market. 

The  plan  will  not  affect  the  local  milk-mar¬ 
keting  plans  for  paying  producers. 

The  self-help  program  will  differ  from  the 
present  Government  program  in  five  princi¬ 
pal  respects: 

1.  Dairy  farmers  will  have  a  choice — self- 
help  or  the  present  Government  price-sup¬ 
port  program. 

2.  The  program  will  be  run  by  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  rather  than  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

3.  Farmers  will  have  the  assurance  of  ex¬ 
pert  and  efficient  management  of  surpluses, 
without  the  restrictions  inherent  in  Govern¬ 
ment  operations.  Under  the  present  pro¬ 
gram,  for  example,  the  existence  of  Govern¬ 
ment-held  stocks  have  prevented  market 
prices  from  rising  above  the  support  level. 

4.  The  price  of  milk  will  be  set  at  the  op¬ 
timum  level  consistent  with  economic  condi¬ 
tions  rather  than  at  the  lowest  level  that  will 
assure  an  adequate  supply. 

5.  The  program  will  be  financed  by  dairy 
farmers  rather  than  by  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

If  Congress  passes  the  self-help  bill  with 
the  90  percent  of  parity  provision  and  if  it 
is  then  approved  by  dairy  farmers  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  the  first  year  beginning  April 
1,  1959,  will  be  approximately  $3.98  1  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  minus  a  stabilization  fee  of  25 
cents  or  a  net  of  $3.73. 

The  stabilization  fee,  of  course,  is  the 
principal  element  in  financing  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  price  is  67  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight  higher  than  the  $3.06  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
1958-59  marketing  year. 

This  is  67  cents  per  hundredweight  higher 
than  the  $3.06  price  announced  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  for  the  1958-59  market¬ 
ing  year. 

If  self-help  is  not  approved  by  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  the  support  price  for  the  year  beginning 
April  1  1959  will  be  at  the  level  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  within  the  range 
of  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  or  within  the 
range  of  60  to  90  percent  of  parity  if  the 
President’s  January  1958  recommendation  to 
Congress  is  enacted. 

The  financing  will  be  through  a  single  sta¬ 
bilization  fee  so  long  as  the  total  cost  does 
not  exceed  25  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
milk.  If  extra  production  requires  the  addi¬ 
tional  purchases  of  increased  surpluses,  a 
second  fee  will  be  applied  to  the  surplus  pro¬ 
duction  of  individual  farmers.  This  will 
mean  maximum  prices  to  producers  who  hold 
production  in  line  with  market  requirements 
and  the  cost  of  , the  program  to  producers  who 
do  not  exceed  their  marketing  allotments 
cannot  exceed  the  25  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

•  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  situation  stated  in  simple  terms,  so 
that  even  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  can  understand  it.  I  feel  that  if  I 
can  understand  it,  anyone  can  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  does  not  under¬ 
stand  it,  certainly  no  one  else  can  un¬ 
derstand  it — certainly  not  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Assume  that  there 
has  been  a  referendum  among  dairy 
farmers,  and  they  vote,  in  favor  of  this 
proposal;  who  will  establish  the  market¬ 
ing  agency? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  about  to  come 
to  that.  A  Stabilization  Board  would 
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administer  the  program.  The  Board 
would  be  composed  of  15  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  a  Federal  agency. 
Among  other  requirements  at  least  11 
of  the  15  members  must  be  actual  milk 
producers,  dairy  farmers.  The  remain¬ 
ing  4  would  be  from  cooperatives,  and 
so  forth.  t 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  the  market¬ 
ing  requirements  be  different  in  differ¬ 
ent  areas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  proposal 
would  not  disturb  the  marketing  orders. 
There  are  differences  at  the  present  time. 
This  amendment  would  recognize  the 
status  quo,  so  far  as  relationships  are 
concerned.  There  would  be  no  attempt 
to  bring  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  up  to 
the  level  of  Florida  or  Vermont.  The 
present  relationships  would  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Today  marketing  orders  are  really 
based  directly  on  the  price  of  manufac¬ 
turing  milk.  Under  this  program  the 
manufacturing  milk  price  would  be  in¬ 
creased,  so  that  farmers  would  receive 
a  fair  return.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  manufacturing  milk  farmers  in  Wis¬ 
consin 'and  Minnesota.  Of  course,  the 
other  farmers  would  also  receive  an  in¬ 
crease,  in  the  same  dollaV  amount. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  shall  continue  to 
listen  with  interest  to  the  Senator’s  dis¬ 
cussion.  Questions  may  occur  to  me 
from  time  to  time.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  I  take  them  step  by  step,  I  can  better 
understand  the  situation. 

I  am  leaving  for  Colorado  late  today. 
I  hope  I  shall  be  present  for  the  final 
vote  on  this  important  farm  measure. 

While  I  am  in  Colorado  this  weekend 
I  will  be  discussing  this  question  with  our 
dairy  farmers. 

How  would  it  benefit  the  dairy  farmer 
to  come  under  this  plan? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  put  the  benefit 
in  the  simplest  economic  terms,  in  the 
first  place,  there  would  be  a  benefit  of 
67  cents  a  hundredweight.  Every  dairy 
farmer  knows  what  that  means.  It  is 
two-thirds  of  a  dollar-,  which  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase.  For  farmers  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  that  would  be  an  increase  of  more 
than  20  percent.  For  farmers  in  Colo¬ 
rado  it  would  also  represent  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  benefit 
the  dairy  farmer  because,  for  once,  it 
would  get  him  away  from  dependence  on 
the  taxpayers  and  the  Government. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  my  next 
question.  The  increase  of  20  percent  will 
eventually  have  to  be  borne  by  some¬ 
one.  By  whom  will  it  be  borne? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  will  be  financed 
by  the  dairy  farmer.  We  shall  never  get 
something  for  nothing.  What  will  hap¬ 
pen  will  be  that  the  processor  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  his  milk  than  he  pays 
now.  Instead  of  paying  $3.06,  or  $2.99, 
which  he  receives  now  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk,  he  will  be  paying  $3.85. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Following  that 
through — and  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows  that  I  am  not  critical  in 
any  sense - 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no.  His  are 
fine  questions.  ' 

Mr.  CARROLL.  How  would  the  cost 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  processor.  I  must  confess  that 
the  policies  which  dairy  processors  adopt 
in  determining  their  prices  mystify  me. 
They  must  mystify  everyone  else.  When 
the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  goes 
down,  the  processor  does  not  decrease 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  as  he  logically 
shohld  do.  He  maintains  it.  Sometimes 
he  increases  it.  It  depends  upon  what 
the  processor  thinks  the  traffic  will  bear. 
He  maximizes  his  profit.  It  may  be  that 
the  price  will  go  up.  I  suppose  there  is 
a  tendency  for  it  to  go  up.  However,  I 
point  out  that  the  69  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight  increase  in  the  price  of  milk,  if 
the  whole  cost  were  communicated  to  the 
consumer,  would  represent  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  a  quart  of  milk  of  only 
about  1  cent.  In  logic  there  may  be  a 
basis,  but  there  is  certainly  no  basis  in 
experience  that  all  of  it  would  be 
passed  on. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Notwithstanding  the 
depressed  price  under  which  the  dairy 
farmer  must  operate,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  milk  at  the  retail 
level.  Only  last  week,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  my  home  'here,  I  received  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  milk 
was  moving  upward  again.  We  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  if  we  reduced  the  sup¬ 
port  price,  the  price  of  milk  would  go 
down. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  The  price 
which  is  charged  the  consumer  depends 
on  the  will  and  the  determination  of  the 
large  processors.  They  have  great  bar¬ 
gaining  power.  National  Dairy  has  a 
fantastic  amount  of  power  as  compared 
with  the  power  of  the  individual  farm¬ 
er.  All  the  large  processors  have.  Of 
course  we  cannot  break  the  power  of  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy,  and  of  course  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  profit.  However,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  farmer  also  deserves 
a  fair  return.  He  is  not  getting  it  now. 
My  proposal  would  probably  result  in  a 
very  slight  increase  in  the  cost  to  the 
processor,  but  it  would  offer  real  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we 
are  now  getting  down  to  simple  eco¬ 
nomics,  which  is  the  way  I  will  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  my  people  at  home.  How 
does  the  taxpayer  get  a  saving  under  the 
Senator's  proposal?  What  saving  does 
he  get? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  gets  a  saving 
because  the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  for  dairy  products  has  been  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  dollars  since  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  came  into  office; 
but  after  the  program  is  adopted  there 
will  be  no  cost  whatever  to  the  taxpayer 
or  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  I  understand 
the  situation  now.  The  adoption  of  the 
plan  would  take  the  burden  off  the  tax¬ 
payers.  It  is  true  that  the  processor 
would  pay  a  little  more. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  would  depend  on 
how  much  the  traffic  could  bear  as  to 
whether  that  would  be  visited  upon  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  But  in  any  event  the 
consumer  would  be  no  worse  off  than  he 
is  today,  because,  notwithstanding  the 
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depressed  price  paid  to  the  dairy  farmer, 
the  consumer,  although  he  was  promised 
the  benefit,  is  not  getting  any  benefit  at 
all,  and,  instead,  the  prices  have  been 
moving  up.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  The  Senator  has  made ''a  very 
clear  analysis  of  the  situation. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  more  point. 
It  was  raised  by  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  yesterday  during  a  brief 
colloquy.  There  would  be  a  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  would  have  to  lend 
a  maximum  of  $350  million.  In  the  first 
year  it  would  lend  about  $200  million. 
That  amount  of  money  would  be  bor¬ 
rowed.  Of  course,  interest  would  be 
paid  on  it.  The  money  borrowed  by 
the  board  would  result  in  one  of  the  best 
investments  the  Treasury  could  make. 
Interest  would  be  paid  on  the  loan.  The 
Government  would  have  that  investment. 
No  further  appropriations  would  be 
made.  There  would  not  be  another  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  dollars  paid  out,  spent, 
lost  in  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  the  proposed 
amendment  consistent  with  the  general 
purport  of  the  farm  bill,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  lower  the  price  support  on  feed 
grains?  What  would  result  from  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  feed  grains? 
What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  price 
of  milk? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  the  price  of 
feed  grain  is  lowered,  what  happens,  of 
course,  is  that  more  feed  is  used  and  a 
greater  production  of  milk  results.  As 
a  consequence  the  price  of  milk  drops. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Irrespective  of  the 
price  of  grain,  what  effect  would  the 
program  have - 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  effect  would 
it  have  on  the  consumer? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  increase 
the  price  of  milk  by  67  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight.  That  would  be  the  immediate 
increase.  There  would  be  the  long-range 
assurance  that  there  would  be  a  stable 
price.  The  taxpayer  would  be  relieved  of 
the  billion-and-a-half-dollar  burden  he 
has  had  to  carry  every  5  years.  That 
would  be  taken  off  his  back  permanently. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  I  had  in  mind 
was  whether  the  bill  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  price  of  milk,  if,  with  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  supports  on  feed 
grains,  it  stimulated  milk  production. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  it  stimulated 
more  milk  production,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  invoke  quotas  and  penalties  and 
charges  against  the  excess  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  The  effect  would  be  adverse  to 
the  milk  producer.  Even  with  the 
amendment,  the  effect  of  the  bill  to  that 
extent  would  be  adverse,  although  the 
overall  effect  would  be  salutary.  I  oppose 
the  bill  in  its  present  form.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  shall  vote  for  it 
with  some  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  very  able 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  clear¬ 
ing  up  in  my  mind  several  questions 
which  occurred  to  me.  He  has  made  a 
very  able  presentation  and  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 
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(At  this  point  Mr.  Proxmire  yielded  to 
Mr.  Javits,  and  debate  ensued  on  the 
President’s  letter  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  all  of 
which  appears  in  today’s  Record  under 
the  appropriate  headline  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Proxmire’s  speech.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  continue  my  explanation  of  the 
long-range  dairy  bill  after  this  brief  but 
extremely  important  interlude  during 
which  Senators  have  discussed  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  to  cover  operating  costs 
and  anticipated  losses  in  the  marketing 
of  surplus  dairy  products,  the  Board 
will  establish  for  each  marketing  year  a 
stabilization  fee,  or  fees,  to  be  assessed 
against  milk  and  butterfat  marketed  by 
dairy  farmers.  Thus  dairy  farmers  will 
make  possible  the  benefits  they  derive 
from  the  program. 

For  the  first  year  milk  producers  will 
pay  a  single  fee  of  25  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  marketed.  In  succeed¬ 
ing  years,  a  single  stabilization  fee  also 
will  be  used — if  total  production  is  held 
reasonably  in  balance  with  the  domestic 
market  requirements,  and  if  the  total 
cost  of  operating  the  program  can  be 
financed  with  such  a  single  assessment 
of  25  cents  or  less  per  hundredweight. 

If  the  cost  of  operating  the  program 
should  in  subsequent  years  require  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  more  than  25  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight,  a  system  of  marketing  allot¬ 
ments  would  be  used. 

This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
program,  because  on  these  provisions 
depends  the  ability  of  this  proposal 
effectively  to  limit  production  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  ability  of  the  Dairy  Sta¬ 
bilization  Board  to  repay  the  $350  mil¬ 
lion  the  bill  authorizes  it  to  borrow  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I 
think  any  fairminded  person  would  say 
that  these  provisions  have  ample  teeth 
in  them  to  protect  the  taxpayer,  and  also 
to  protect  the  producer,  so  that  the 
amount  produced  can  be  limited. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation: 

.  The  marketing  allotments  would  be  as¬ 
signed  to  individual  farmers  and  would  rep¬ 
resent  their  proportionate  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  domestic  market  for  milk  and  dairy 
products.  Every  dairy  farmer  would  receive 
an  allotment  of  the  same  percentage  of  his 
.  production  as  every  other  dairy  farmer.  For 
milk  or  cream  deliveries  within  the  allot¬ 
ments,  a  stabilization  fee  of  10  to  15  cents 
1  per  hundredweight  would  be  assigned.  A 
second  and  higher  fee  would  be  assessed 
against  marketings  of  milk  and  cream  in 
excess  of  the  allotments.  This  method  of 
financing  will  assure  maximum  returns  to 
producers  who  hold  their  marketings  of  milk 
and  cream  within  their  allotments.  Pro¬ 
ducers  who  increase  their  marketings  above 
their  allotments  would  thus  receive  a  lower 
net  return.  The  surplus  thrown  on  the 
market  by  such  producers,  however,  would 
not  lower  the  returns  to  producers  who  bal¬ 
ance  production  with  their  share  of  the 
market. 

This  proposal  has  been  questioned  in 
several  respects.  In  the  first  place,  the 
legality  of  the  proposal  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  Reading  further  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Milk  Producers  Federation: 


The  legality  of  self-help  legislation  has 
been  given  careful  consideration  by  the  fed¬ 
eration’s  legal  department.  While  the  self- 
help  plan  itself  is  new,  there  are  legal  prece¬ 
dents  for  most  of  its  provisions. 

The  Dairy  Stabilization  Board  would  be  an 
independent  Federal  agency.  The  right  of 
Congress  to  delegate  power  to  a  Federal 
agency  has  become  well  established,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  requirement  being  that  standards  must 
be  prescribed  for  the  exercise  of  the  power. 
Standards  are  provided  in  the  self-help  bills. 

Again,  this  is  in  answer  to  the  very 
proper  question  which  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Ellender]  asked 
yesterday: 

Delegations  of  power  by  Congress  to  de¬ 
termine  minimum  milk  prices  for  producers 
in  areas  covered  by  Federal  milk-marketing 
orders  have  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  same  law  contains  a  delegation 
of  power  to  maintain  prices  for  certain  fruits 
and  other  products  by  limiting  the  volume 
which  can  be  marketed  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

Congress  has  delegated  the  power  to  assess 
the  cost  of  operating  the  marketing  order 
programs  against  the  handlers,  and  this,  too, 
has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  self-help  bill  proposes  to  create  an 
improved  and  orderly  market  for  milk  and 
dairy  products.  The  cost  of  developing,  reg¬ 
ulating,  and  maintaining  the  improved  mar¬ 
ket  would  be  charged  to  those  using  the 
market  in  direct  proportion  to  the  use  made 
of  the  market.  .The  courts  have  permitted 
the  cost  of  regulating  an  industry  to  be 
charged  to  the  industry  regulated  provided 
the  charges  collected  are  reasonably  related 
to  the  costs  as  they  would  be  under  the  self- 
help  bill. 

There  are  two  other  objections  which 
I  should  like  to  meet.  One  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  covers  the  broad  authority  of  the 
Dairy  Stabilization  Board  in  its  price- 
control  operations: 

One  of  the  objections  covers  the  broad 
authority  of  the  Dairy  Stabilization  Board 
in  price-support  operations  and  the  fear 
that  this  Board  would  not  be  subject  to 
control  by  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  maxi¬ 
mum  limitations  should  be  provided  in  the 
bill,  we  are  willing  to  work  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  preparation  of  such  revision. 

The  Congress  in  the  past  has  in  its  wisdom 
recognized  the  desirability  of  farmers  ad¬ 
ministering  farm  programs.  We  have,  for 
instance,  a  very  close  parallel  in  the  farm 
credit  program.  There  is  no  intent  in  the 
self-help  bill  to  divest  the  Secretary  of  his 
authority  to  review  and  act  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  Stabilization  Board's  policy. 

Certainly  there  is  no  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  supporters  of  the  self-help  proposal 
that  the  Congress  be  denied  its  constitu¬ 
tional  right  and  obligation  to  rescind  any 
and  all  authority  of  the  Board  if  its  policies 
should  run  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

The  second  objection — and  this  is  the 
last  objection: 

A  second  objection  involves  the  question 
of  granting  similar  authority  to  other  pro¬ 
ducer  groups  to  finance  and  administer  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  respective  commodities.  This 
concern  is  aggravated  by  the  contention  that 
a  superboard  to  coordinate  the  commodity 
boards  would  be  necessary.  We  suggest  that 
the  situation  contemplated  in  this  objection 
is  purely  theoretical. 

We  are  not  now,  nor  may  never  be  faced 
with  the  situation  described.  However,  if 
the  self-help  idea  works  for  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  and  if  it  were  applicable  to  other  agri¬ 
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cultural  problems,  why  not  use  the  dairy 
program  as  a  pilot  operation?  On  the  matter 
of  a  superboard,  it  seems  to  us  that  since  the 
Congress  has  enacted  programs  for  individual 
commodities  in  the  past,  such  legislative 
coordination  would  be  all  that  would  be 
needed  if  the  Congress  were  to  approve  self- 
help  programs  for  other  agricultural  groups. 

Incidentally,  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  this  proposal  is  that 
it  is  a  very  carefully  thought-out  pro¬ 
posal  for  dairy  products ;  and  if  it  works 
effectively  in  this  area,  it  may  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  our  farm  problem  by 
relating  it,  using  it,  and  adapting  it  for 
other  commodities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Earlier  today,  in 
the  discussion  relating  to  the  Senator’s 
so-called  self-help  dairy  amendment, 
which  I  think  aptly  describes  its  objec¬ 
tive,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll]  was  inquiring  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  amendment  would  work, 
and,  indeed,  inquired  as  to  some  of  the 
results  of  the  present  policy  as  compared 
with  this  particular  proposal  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin. 

In  preparation  for  the  debate  on  the 
farm  bill,  I  looked  back  through  some 
of  my  records  and  found  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  comments  in  the  press  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  public  journals  relating  to  the 
dairy  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said, 
I  believe — and  he  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
in  error — that  the  present  price  support 
program  of  dairy  products  has  operated 
in  such  a  way  that,  as  the  price  sup¬ 
ports  have  been  reduced,  the  result,  first, 
has  been  an  increase  in  production. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Second,  a  drop  in 
farm  income. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  third,  no  sub¬ 
stantial  drop  in  consumer  prices. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  At  that 
point,  I  should  like  to  point  out  how  this 
program  has  not  worked  in  any  economic 
sense,  because  while  the  farmer  was  re¬ 
ceiving  less,  the  purpose,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  to  lower 
the  price  so  that  the  housewife  would 
buy  more.  The  case  is  overwhelming, 
and  the  statistics  show  that  the  per 
capita  retail  sales  of  milk  dropped  be¬ 
tween  1952  and  1957.  The  consumer  has 
not  bought  more  milk,  as  the  price  to  the 
farmer  has  been  hammered  down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  can  see, 
a  table  or  chart  listing  farm  marketings 
and  cash  receipts  from  marketings  of 
milk,  for  the  period  from  1952  to  1957, 
in  terms  of  billions  of  pounds.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  from  the  Novem¬ 
ber  1957  publication  entitled  “The  Farm 
Income  Situation.” 

The  Senator  will  notice  that  in  1952 
the  total  farm  marketings  of  milk  were 
approximately  97,700,000,000  pounds. 
In  1957  they  were  approximately  113 
billion  pounds.  That  is  an  increase  of 
15,300,000,000  pounds  in  production  in 
the  period  1952  to  1957. 
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Mr.  PROXM1RE.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  inconsistency  where  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  inconsistency.  I  point  out 
that  what  I  said  was  not  that  there  were 
not  more  sales,  but  that  the  per  capita 
sales  went  down.  Of  course,  population 
increased  and  there  were  other  disposal 
programs  which  took  care  of  the  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  figures  relat¬ 
ing  to  farm  marketing  indicate  that  pro¬ 
duction  went  up  as  prices  went  down. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  relationship 
between  prices  and  income  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  The  same  report  shows  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  for  marketings  for  1952  to  1957, 
in  billions  of  dollars.  In  1952,  the  figure 
was  $4,600,000,000  on  97,700,000,000 
pounds  of  milk.  In  1957,  the  figure  was 
$4,600,000,000,  the  same  as  in  1952,  but 
upon  113  billion  pounds  of  milk.  In 
other  words,  there  was  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  15,300,000,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  production,  but  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  did  not  put 
1  extra  dollar  in  the  hands  of  the  farm 
producer. 

I  believe  those  statistics  prove  the  point 
which  the  Seantor  was  making,  in  terms 
of  the  present  program  and  the  necessity 
of  some  new  approach. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  they  prove 
it  very  well.  I  think  there  is  no  answer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
photostatic  copies  of  two  press  state¬ 
ments — 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  the  Senator 
reads  those  statements,  let  me  empha¬ 
size  again  what  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  has  said.  He  has  pointed  out 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  production,  but  at  the  very 
same  time  the  farmer  has  received  not 
one  single  penny  more  for  all  the  addi¬ 
tional  milk.  There  was  an  increase  of 
15  million  pounds,  and  the  farmer  has 
not  received  a  nickel  for  the  additional 
production. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
photostatic  copies  of  two  news  items 
which  appeared  in  the  Springfield,  Mo., 
Leader-Press.  The  reason  I  invite  the 
Senator’s  attention  to  these  particular 
copies  of  news  stories  is  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  newspaper  2  days 
apart.  The  first  story  is  headed:  “Con¬ 
sumer  Not  Sharing  Milk  Price  Prop 
Cut.” 

This  is  an  Associated  Press  story  with 
a  Washington  dateline.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Consumer  Not  Sharing  Milk  Price  Prop 
Cut 

Washington. — Government  surveys  indi¬ 
cate  the  recent  reduction  in  dairy  price  sup¬ 
ports  has  not  affected  milk  production. 

One  of  the  reasons  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Benson  assigned  for  the  lower  supports 
was  a  need  for  discouraging  surplus  pro¬ 
duction.  Production  has  been  running 
about  5  percent  above  consumer  buying, 
with  the  extra  supplies  moving  into  Gov¬ 
ernment  hands  under  the  support  program. 

The  Agriculture  Department  reports  2 
percent  more  cows  are  being  milked  than  a 
year  ago.  It  also  reports  dairymen  are  feed¬ 
ing  about  5  percent  more  grain  and  concen¬ 
trated  feeds  to  dairy  cows  than  a  year  ago. 
The  amount  of  grain  being  fed  was  said  to 


be  the  highest  of  record  for  all  regions  of 
the  country. 

The  other  article,  published  on  April 
18,  2  days  later,  is  entitled  “Milk  Higher 
to  Public  but  Cheaper  to  Farmers.”  It 
reads: 

Milk  Higher  to  Public  but  Cheaper  to 
Farmers 

Washington. — The  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  reports  that  fluid  milk  prices  in  early 
April  showed  sharp,  seasonal  declines  at  both 
the  producer  and  consumer  levels. 

Prices  paid  dairymen  in  about  160  markets 
all  over  the  country  averaged  $5.25  a  hun¬ 
dredweight  in  early  April  compared  with 
$5.48  in  early  March  and  with  $5.25  in  early 
April  last  year. 

The  Department  said  these  prices  normally 
decline  about  19  cents  between  March  and 
April. 

Retail  prices  of  delivered  milk  in  25  major 
cities  averaged  25.1  cents  a  quart  compared 
with  25.3  cents  in  March  and  with  24.6  cents 
in  April  last  year. 

Thus,  compared  with  a  year  ago,  prices 
paid  dairymen  were  down  while  those 
charged  consumers  were  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  magic 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra 
Taft  Benson.  I  do  not  know  how  he  ac¬ 
complishes  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  argument 
that  if  the  price  is  reduced,  production 
will  be  reduced,  needs  to  be  literally 
nailed  to  the  wall  as  soon  as  we  can  do 
it  and  as  positively  as  we  can  do  it.  I 
have  before  me  a  news  bulletin,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search,  744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.,  under  date  of  May  17, 
1958.  That  is  not  a  leftwing  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  a  leftwing 
element. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  a  leftwing  ele¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  substantial  organization. 
I  read : 

Market  prices  for  milk,  in  all  but  a  few 
areas,  are  going  to  continue  lower  than  a  year 
earlier.  Milk  prices  nowadays  are  made  in 
Washington.  And  lower  prices  are  a  matter 
of  official  policy,  on  the  assumption  that  low 
prices  will  curb  surplus  production.  A 
doubtful  assumption. 

Rising  production  costs  are  the  second  big 
reason.  Index  of  prices  charged  farmers  for 
production  items  is  climbing  by  5  percent 
per  year,  setting  new  record  highs. 

I  call  the  Senator’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  article  states  “Milk  prices 
nowadays  are  made  in  Washington.” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  certainly  are. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  see 
to  it  that  they  are  not  made  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  agreement  to  limit 
DEBATE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
may  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  sug¬ 
gesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  After 
I  have  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quo¬ 
rum,  I  shall  shortly  request  that  the  or¬ 
der  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  I 
shall  then  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  which  I  believe  will  be  agree¬ 
able  to  most  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  may  be  done  without 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
s  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  myself,  I  propose  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  which  I 
ask  to  have  read  for  the  information  of 
all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  immediately  after 
action  on  the  pending  amendment  (7-10- 
58-H)  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  to  S.  4071, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  during  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill,  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  majority  leader :  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen¬ 
ator  designated  by  him:  Provided  further, 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be 
received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  how  many  amendments 
it  is  anticipated  will  be  considered  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  that  question  any 
more  than  I  know  how  many  more  years 
I  will  live.  There  are  a  great  many 
amendments  at  the  desk.  I  believe  5  or 
6  of  them  will  be  offered.  However, 
there  are  96  Senators,  and  each  one  of 
them  may  decide  to  offer  an  amendment; 
if  so,  we  may  be  here  for  some  time.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  conclude  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  tonight.  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  also  that  the  adoption  of  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  will  expedite 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
it  will. 

I  am  hopeful  there  will  be  yea-and- 
nay  votes  on  1,  2,  or  3  amendments,  but 
there  is  no  Senator,  I  think,  who  can 
give  any  positive  assurance  to  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  THYE.  Since  the  Senator  is  so 
hopeful,  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for 
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him  to  get  yea-and-nay  votes  in  the  next 
hour  and  a  half  on  those  2  or  3  amend¬ 
ments;  then  I  do  not  care  what  is  done 
the  rest  of  the  night. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  that 
hope.  If  I  had  it  within  my  power  to 
do  so,  I  would  do  what  he  suggests  as 
his  hope.  I  have  told  the  Senator  pri¬ 
vately  that  I  am  as  desirous  as  he  is  to 
conclude  action  on  the  bill;  but  some¬ 
times  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  viewpoints  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  inquire  further  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  how  late  he  intends  to  have 
the  session  continue  this  evening? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  we 
will  run  late  enough  to  pass  the  bill,  but 
certainly  not  beyond  midnight. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  have  already  can¬ 
celed  a  5:30  p.  m.  departure  reservation. 

I  have  endeavored  to  secure  two  other 
reservations.  The  last  one  I  possibly  can 
get  is  11:45  tonight.  If  I  may  have  the 
assurance  of  the  majority  leader  that 
he  will  strive  to  have  the  Senate  com¬ 
plete  its  action  on  the  bill  by  at  least  11 
o’clock,  thus  allowing  me  time  to  depart 
on  the  11:45  plane,  I  shall  not  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  major¬ 
ity  leader  will  strive  and  endeavor;  but 
that  is  about  as  much  as  he  can  do. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
of  arguing  for  an  hour  on  each  of  the 
many  amendments.  I  have  just  made  a  „ 
count  of  them,  and  we  still  have  many 
left  to  consider. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  for  prolonging  action  on 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  understand  that  time 
not  used  can  be  yielded  back,  but  I  have 
never  seen  much  time  yielded  back. 

Mr.  President,  my  problem  has  been 
placed  before  the  Senate.  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  intention 
or  desire  to  object  to  the  proposed  unan¬ 
imous-consent  agreement,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  the  assurance  of  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  that  I  may  have  30  minutes 
allotted  to  me  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  that  assurance. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  agreement  is  entered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  or 
my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  recount  on  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
now  a  sufficient  number.  The  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  just 
before  the  interruption  for  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  about  to 
make  one  other  point. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  that  some  of 
our  colleagues  may  feel  reassured,  in  the 
light  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  it  is  clearly  understood  that  a 
number  of  amendments  will  not  require 
anywhere  near  the  time  provided  in  the 
agreement.  But  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  some  Senators  who  may  want  to  use 
the  full  time,  we  asked  for  the  maximum 
time  of  1  hour  on  each  amendment  and 
2  hours  on  the  bill.  We  had  in  mind  the 
desires  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  and  other  Senators.  That 
was  the  purpose  behind  the  majority 
leader’s  suggestion. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  that  of  all  the  items  of  legislative 
farm  policy  which  need  reconsideration, 
the  dairy  industry  needs  it  most  ur¬ 
gently.  Why  do  I  say  that?  First,  there 
is  no  economic  justification  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  dropping  of  the  dairy  supports. 
Dairy  supports  are  approximately  $3.05  a 
hundredweight.  They  were  previously 
approximately  $3.25. 

The  truth  is  that  under  the  pre- 
Benson  parity  formula  utilized  fox- 
manufacturing  milk,  a  pi'ice  of  $3.25 
would  be  less  than  the  75  pei-cent  of 
pai’ity  called  for  by  law. 

We  in  the  daiiy-producing  areas  have 
suffered  a  grave  and  a  gross  economic 
loss.  I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Stedman,  one  of 
the  Nation’s  leading  agi-icultux-al  jour¬ 
nalists,  which  was  published  in  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press.  The  headline  of  the 
article  is:  “Farmei-s’  Share  of  Milk 
Prices  Hits  4-Year  Low.”  The  article 
reads,  in  part: 

Prices  paid  this  region’s  dairy  farmers  for 
the  milk  that  Twin  Cities  people  buy  to 
drink  fell  further  Tuesday  to  fractionally 
over  7  cents  a  quart,  the  lowest  in  4  years. 

This  farm  price  is  between  one-half  and 
one-third  of  what,  according  to  official  and 
unofficial  reports.  Twin  Cities  consumers  are 
paying  for  home-delivered  or  store  pur¬ 
chases  of  milk. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  pei-mission  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  text 
of  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  px-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farmers’  Share  of  Milk  Prices  Hits  4-Year 
Low 

(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 

Prices  paid  this  region’s  dairy  farmers 
for  the  milk  that  Twin  Cities  people  buy  to 
drink  fell  further  Tuesday  to  fractionally 
over  7  cents  a  quart,  the  lowest  in  4  years. 

This  farm  price  is  between  one-half  and 
one-third  of  what,  according  to  official  and 
unofficial  reports.  Twin  Cities  consumers  are 
paying  for  home-delivered  or  store  purchases 
of  milk. 

As  finally  determined  by  the  Twin  Cities 
Federal  milk  market  administrator  Tuesday, 
the  May  paying  price  by  dealers  here  for 
bottled  milk  is  $3,596  a  hundred  pounds. 

This  is  3.2  cents  a  hundredweight  less 
than,  as  reported  in  the  Pioneer  Press  last 
Friday,  the  preliminary  calculations  had 
then  indicated  the  May  price  might  be. 
There  hasn’t  been  such  a  low  milk  price 
for  Twin  Cities  area  farmers  since  the  spring 
of  1954. 


The  price  of  $3,596  a  hundredweight  Is 
equivalent  to  about  7%  cents  a  quart.  But 
out  of  that  dealer  price  must  come  handling 
and  hauling  costs  of  between  one-half  and 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  quart.  So  there’s 
left  for  the  farmer  very  little  over  7  cents  a 
quart  out  of  the  consumer’s  price  for  table 
milk. 

A  factor  bothering  farmers  is  a  surplus  of 
table  milk.  This  is  arbitrarily  excluded  from 
high-priced  markets  in  the  East  and  South 
to  protect  their  local  producers. 

And  under  Minnesota’s  8-percent  markup 
law,  Twin  Cities  stores  are  being  threatened 
with  prosecution  if  they  advertise  or  other¬ 
wise  offer  consumer  bargains  that  would 
sell  the  State’s  abundant  milk  at  less  than 
the  required  8-percent  markup. 

The  new  May  price  of  $3,596  a  hundred¬ 
weight  represents  a  decline  of  13  cents  a 
hundredweight  from  the  April  paying  price. 
It  is  in  part  attributed  to  the  United  States 
Government’s  cut  on  April  1  of  about  19 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  Federal  price 
supports.  Milk  prices  often  decline  during 
this  season  of  flush  milk  production.  But 
this  time  the  decline  is  to  lower  levels  than 
usual. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
similar  article  was  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday,  Tribune  for  May 
18,  1958.  The  headline  is:  “Farmers  Re¬ 
port  Lower  Milk  Prop  Cuts  Into  Profit.” 

The  article  points  out  that  what  has 
really  happend  has  been  that  the  dairy 
price  support  drop  has  brought,  first,  no 
cui’tailment  of  production.  Production 
goes  right  on;  in  fact,  it  increases. 

Second,  there  is  no  reduction  in  the 
pi-ice  paid  by  the  consumer,  because,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  by  statistical 
evidence,  consumer  prices  are  the  same 
as  they  were,  or  they  have  gone  up. 

Third,  the  drop  in  the  dairy  price 
support  reduced  the  farm  income  and 
farm  pui-chasing  power. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  loss  of  purchasing  power 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  alone  is  more 
than  $25  million.  That  amount  has  lit¬ 
erally  been  flushed  down  the  l’iver. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  article  from  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  with  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree. 

Thex-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Farmers  Report  Lower  Milk  Prop  Cuts  Into 
Profit 

(By  Russell  Asleson) 

Minnesota  and  western  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmers  are  getting  their  first  look  at  a 
new  and  lower  pay  scale  for  milking  cows. 

The  dip  in  milk  prices  is  showing  up  in 
checks  they’re  receiving  for  milk  sold  dur¬ 
ing  April.  , 

And  they’re  able  to  figure  in  dollars  and 
cents  just  how  much  their  income  will  be 
affected  by  the  lower  Government  price  sup¬ 
ports  which  went  into  effect  April  1  for 
milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
cheese  and  other  dairy  products. 

John  Doornink’s  high-producing  herd  of 
holsteins  at  Baldwin,  Wis.,  will  pump  some 
half  a  million  pounds  of  milk  into  their 
pails  this  year. 

"With  prices  down  25  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  that  means  $1,250  less  for  me,”  he 
declared.  "I’m  milking  35  cows  and  have  the 
barn  full.” 

Says  Obert  Loken,  Zumbrota,  Minn.,  who 
milks  30  cows:  "I’m  getting  about  1,200 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  from  my  cows.  With 
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the  new  prices,  my  dairy  income  is  down 
$3  a  day  or  $90  a  month.” 

Added  A.  C.  Schultz,  manager  of  A.  G. 
Co-op  Creamery  at  Arcadia,  Wis.:  “Dairy 
farmers  aren’t  too  happy  about  the  lowered 
price  but  most  are  taking  it  in  stride.  The 
small  farmer  with  the  herd  of  12  to  15  cows 
is  being  hurt  badly.” 

To  assay  the  impact  of  the  milk  price  drop, 
I  visited  some  25  dairy  farmers  in  south¬ 
eastern  Minnesota  and  western  Wisconsin 
last  week  and  came  away  with  these  con¬ 
clusions: 

The  lowering  of  price  supports  will  not 
accomplish  its  aim  of  trimming  production. 

The  reason:  A  majority  of  the  farmers  are 
adding  cows  to  their  herds,  producing  more 
milk  to  keep  up  their  incomes.  The  big  are 
getting  bigger  and  the  smaller  dairyman,  in 
many  instances,  is  switching  to  some  other 
farm  enterprise. 

Because  of  bigger  herds,  a  number  of 
farmers  are  finding  their  April  milk  checks 
fatter  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

“Our  dairy  income  probably  will  be  up  this 
April,”  commented  William  Drysdale,  Waba¬ 
sha.  Minn.  “But  we  revamped  our  setup  and 
went  into  loose  housing  last  winter  and 
added  10  heifers.  Then,  too,  feed  costs  are 
less  with  cheaper  homegrown  grains.” 

“But  you’ve  got  to  consider  we  have  a 
much  jigger  investment  to  pay  off  now,”  he 
pointed  out.  The  complete  remodeling  cost 
Drysdale  more  than  $25,000  but  will  enable 
a  further  herd  expansion. 

I  found  that  southeastern  Minnesota 
farmers  were  not  as  concerned  with  the  price 
drop  as  were  those  in  western  Wisconsin.  No 
one,  however,  likes  to  see  a  smaller  milk 
check. 

But  southeastern  Minnesota  farmers  in 
many  cases — like  Drysdale  who  also  feeds 
beef  cattle — have  an  auxiliary  income  from 
steers,  hogs  or  chickens.  Wisconsin  farmers, 
heavier  into  a  grassland  program  which  fits 
the  hilly  land,  rely  on  milk  cows  for  much  of 
their  farm  income. 

Dairy  farmers  still,  in  the  main,  don’t  like 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  and  the 
latest  price  support  drop  did  nothing  to  boost 
his  popularity.  But  I  heard  less  actual 
grumbling  about  Benson  than  was  evident 
this  winter. 

“We  don’t  like  Benson  any  better,”  volun¬ 
teered  a  Baldwin,  Wis.,  farmer.  “But  we  fig¬ 
ure  that  he  isn’t  going  to  change  his  mind 
and  we  will  have  to  put  up  with  his  philoso¬ 
phy  until  we  can  get  him  back  in  Utah.” 

There  are  two  definite  schools  of  thought 
among  dairymen  about  the  lower  supports; 
some  are  outright  angry  and  see  higher  sup¬ 
ports  as  the  only  salvation;  others  are  willing 
to  ride  along  with  the  lower  prices  in  the 
hopes  that  the  long  term  effect  will  be  to 
bring  supplies  more  in  line  with  demand. 

“Nobody  knows  what '  the  answer  is,”  ex¬ 
plained  Doornink.  “The  whole  trouble  is 
that  farmers  always  have  lacked  bargaining 
power.  And  the  price  support  has  been  a 
ceiling  on  milk  prices  rather  than  a  floor.” 

What  good,  then,  could  come  of  the  milk 
price  drop? 

“It  may  teach  us  to  be  better  dairymen,” 
maintained  Cullen  R.  Pierce,  Utica,  Minn. 
“I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  boost  for  cow 
testing.  A  farmer  has  to  know  which  are 
his  best  cows.’’ 

Gardiner  Graham,  Roberts,  Wis,,  agreed 
that  cow  testing  may  help. 

In  order  to  get  higher  production  and 
maintain  income,  farmers  are  culling  herds 
closely.  The  better  cows  at  farm  auctions 
are  going  into  herds  of  neighbors  who  are 
expanding. 

“Cow  prices — reflecting  the  high  prices  for 
beef  animals — are  good  and  a  farmer  can  cull 
his  herd  now  and  get  paid  for  it,”  added  a 
Winona  county  man. 

Others  maintain  that  the  price  drop  came 
at  a  bad  time — just  before  the  flush  produc¬ 
tion  season  when  cows  get  out  on  the  new 


and  tender  spring  pasture  and  levels  rise  in 
the  milk  pails. 

“Benson  picked  a  poor  time  to  lower  sup¬ 
ports,”  Drysdale  pointed  out.  “If  it  was  mid¬ 
summer  when  we  were  coming  into  a  period 
of  less  production,  prices  might  have  held 
up  better.  Right  now,  dairying  isn’t  in  good 
shape  financially  compared  with  other  in¬ 
dustries.” 

What  are  farmers  doing — in  addition  to 
milking  more  and  better  cows — to  keep  up 
dairy  income? 

Some  like  Loken  and  Norman  Luehmann, 
Lewiston,  Minn.,  are  pointing  to  nfore  ef¬ 
ficient  operation  in  order  to  cut  the  cost  of 
producing  milk. 

“Like  the  packing  plants,  we’ve  got  to  use 
everything  we  can,”  maintained  Luehmann. 
“I’ve  doubled  the  value  of  my  oats  by  cutting 
it  for  silage.  I  chop  corn  stocks  for  bedding 
because  of  no  grain  straw,  but  those  stalks 
go  back  on  the  fields  in  the  form  of  manure.” 

Luehmann  has  been  “green  chopping”  his 
pasture — hauling  it  in  to  cows  in  the  barn¬ 
yard — and  credits  it  with  going  further  and 
boosting  his  butterfat  average. 

“I  had  a  herd  average  pf  354  pounds  of 
butterfat  2  years  ago  and  it  went  up  to  418 
pounds  last  year,”  he  said. 

Luehmann,  too,  has  been  milking  more 
cows,  in  addition  to  feeding  pigs  and  steers. 

“My  dairy  income  gross  rose  $3,000  from 

1955  to  1956  and  was  up  another  $3,000  from 

1956  to  1957,”  he  declared.  “And  I  expect 
it  to  be  up  again  this  year.” 

Loken  said:  “It  isn’t  costing  me  as  much 
to  produce  milk  today  and  I  think  a  lot  of 
it  is  in  putting  up  better  quality  hay.  We 
used  a  hay  crimper  last  year  and  that,  to 
me,  is  the  answer  to  quality.” 

“As  a  result  of  better  quality  hay,  I  was 
able  to  cut  down  on  buying  concentrates 
and  that  made  feed  costs  cheaper,”  he 
maintained. 

Adds  Loken:  “Politics  has  put  the  spot¬ 
light  on  the  farm  program.  We’ve  got  to 
try  to  hold  our  own,  take  the  good  with 
the  bad,  and  we’ll  come  out  in  the  long  run. 
We’re  in  this  business  to  stay.  You  can’t 
quit  dairying  just  because  we  lose  a  little 
in  support  prices.” 

But  the  smaller  dairyman  has  been  hard 
hit. 

Some  are  going  into  beef  raising.  Others, 
like  Clifford  Klonecki,  Arcadia,  Wis.,  have 
off-the-farm  jobs  to  help  boost  income. 
Klonecki  milks  16  cows. 

One  of  the  big  objections  to  the  price 
support  cut  is  heard  from  all  sides:  the 
farmer  is  taking  less  for  his  product  but 
the  city  consumer  still  is  paying  just  as 
much  for  a  bottle  of  milk. 

“But  if  we  don’t  do  something  to  cut  the 
surplus,  we’ll  continue  to  overproduce  and 
have  no  market  left,”  thinks  Herman  Zar- 
ling,  Plainview,  Minn. 

Herman  and  his  son,  Archie,  who  operate 
a  50-50  partnership,  were  milking  48  cows  2 
years  ago.  They  switched  over  to  loose 
housing  and  now  are  milking  72  and  point¬ 
ing  to  an  89-90-cow  herd. 

“We’re  milking  more  cows  but  our  test 
went  down  one  point,  so  our  dairy  income 
may  not  show  much  change  for  April,”  de¬ 
clared  th  elder  Zarling.  The  Zarlings  also 
raise  Duroc  hogs. 

“I  can’t  see  how  Benson  or  anyone  else  can 
figure  lower  supports  will  decrease  produc¬ 
tion,”  argued  Leonard  Peck,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.  “If  we  have  to  milk  more  cows  to  make 
a  living,  we’re  going  to  do  it.  We  have 
milked  36  but  will  go  up  to  42.” 

Peck  said  his  dairy  income  began  dropping 
in  January.  He  produces  about  1,500  pounds 
daily  on  grade  A,  got  $3.51  a  hundred  pounds 
in  January,  $3.43  in  February,  $3.35  in  March 
and  $3.27  in  April. 

“That's  a  24-cent  drop  since  the  first  of 
the  year,”  he  said.  “It  means  $3.60  a  day  less 
or  more  than  $100  a  month — almost  enough 
to  pay  the  cash  wages  of  a  hired  man.” 
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“If  it  wasn’t  for  selling  breeding  stock,  my 
standard  of  living  would  suffer,”  and  Door¬ 
nink,  whos  income  conies  from  dairying  but 
whose  high  producing  Holsteins  are  in  de¬ 
mand  by  other  farmers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  next 
to  the  article  which  I  have  just  placed  in 
the  Record  is  an  article,  the  headline  of 
which  is  “Seasonal  Job  Rise  Lags  15,000.” 
It  is  quite  coincidental,  is  it  not,  that 
next  to  an  article  about  the  drop  in  farm 
income  is  an  article  which  relates  to  an 
increase  of  15,000  in  unemployment?  It 
so  happens  that  there  is  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship. 

One  other  point;  then  I  shall  let  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  proceed  with 
his  own  discussion.  The  Senator  has 
been  very  considerate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  been  helpful. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  It  was  exactly  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  alluded  to  by  my 
colleague  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  which  I  knew  would 
come  to  pass,  which  caused  me  to  try  to 
place  a  rider  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
whereby  the  price  of  milk  would  be  frozen 
at  not  less  than  $3.25  a  hundredweight 
to  the  producer.  At  that  time  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  have  the  rule  suspended.  Not 
many  Senators  voted  with  me  on  that 
day.  Among  those  who  supported  my 
proposal  was  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  yeas  were  30  and  the 
nays  were  59. 

It  was  then  that  we  should  have 
stopped  any  drop  in  the  supports  to  the 
farmers.  It  was  then  that  we  should 
have  acted.  Now  we  are  talking  about 
something  which  happened  yesterday. 
The  farmers  have  lost  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money.  The  consumers  have 
not  received  one  fraction  of  a  cent  drop 
in  the  price  of  the  milk  they  buy.  No, 
indeed,  they  have  not.  I  have  statistics 
in  my  desk  to  which  I  shall  refer  at  a 
later  time.  But  Congress  failed  that  day, 
March  11,  when  it  had  an  opportunity 
to  hold  the  price  of  milk  at  $3.25.  That 
was  when  we  should  have  done  it;  not 
now.  Now  it  is  too  late.  That  action 
was  taken,  and  price  supports  were  re¬ 
duced,  on  April  1.  If  then  we  had  sus¬ 
pended  the  rule  and  had  adopted  the 
amendment  which  would  have  frozen  the 
price  of  milk  at  $3.25  a  hundredweight, 
as  of  March  11  of  this  year,  today  we 
would  not  be  lamenting  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  have  suffered  that  loss  and  that 
the  consumers  did  not  receive  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that  the 
time  to  prevent  the  dairy  income  cut  was 
before  we  hired  Secretary  Benson.  What 
Secretary  Benson  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  did  was  to  decide  to  reduce  prices, 
under  the  fallacious  theory  that,  by  that 
means,  production  would  be  reduced.  In 
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that  respect,  the  administration  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  old  Bourbons;  it  never 
forgets  anything,  but  it  never  learns 
anything.  The  administration  continues 
to  believe  in  the  fallacious  theory  that  if 
the  price  is  reduced,  production  is  re¬ 
duced. 

The  truth  is  that  if  the  amendment 
freezing  price  supports  and  acreage  for 
1  year  had  been  adopted,  and  if  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  had  been  signed  by  the 
President,  and  thus  had  become  law — 
after  the  bill  had  been  passed  over¬ 
whelmingly  by  both  Houses  of  Congress — 
this  debate  on  the  pending  farm  bill 
would  be  unnecessary,  because  that  meas¬ 
ure  would  have  taken  care  of  the  price- 
support  needs  of  the  farm  commodity 
producers. 

But  the  President  followed  the  advice 
of  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
other  advisers;  and  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  were  influential 
at  the  White  House — for,  after  all,  the 
present  administration  is  a  Republican 
administration.  But  they  were  unable  to 
persuade  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  President  to  back  up  even  an  inch 
from  their  misguided  program  of  reduc¬ 
ing  prices,  under  the  fallacious  theory 
that  to  do  so  would  curb  production. 
That  is  the  truth  of  the  situation,  Mr. 
President. 

Since  we  had  no  success  in  connection 
with  that  attempt,  I  suggest  that  now 
we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  which  is  backed  by  all 
the  groups  in  the  country  which  are  pro¬ 
ducing  agricultural  commodities.  For 
instance,  I  think  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  backed  by  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Association. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  In 
fact,  it  is  that  association’s  proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Furthermore,  ef¬ 
forts  to  restore  higher  income  to  the 
dairy  farmers  is  supported  by  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  California,  Kentucky,  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Minnesota — to 
name  only  a  few.  In  fact,  I  have  before 
me  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
adopted  by  some  of  those  State  legisla¬ 
tures. 

The  question  now  before  us  is — not 
what  we  should  have  done  in  March, 
April,  or  May — but  what  we  are  going  to 

do  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now  we  have  a 
chance  to  give  the  dairy  farmers  at  least 
a  reasonably  fair  share  of  the  price  paid 
in  the  market  place  for  his  products. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  sub¬ 
mitted  an  amendment  which  we  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  committee,  and  which  has 
previously  been  discussed  before  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
throughout  the  country;  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  the  support  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Association,  and  it  has 
my  support. 

Mr.'  PROXMIRE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  entirely  cor¬ 
rect. 

The  fact  is  that  I  supported  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye],  as  he  has  ad¬ 
mitted.  But,  in  that  connection,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  a  two-thirds  vote, 


in  order  to  suspend  the  rule,  whereas  a 
simple  resolution  could  have  been 
adopted  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  But 
I  was  happy  to  support  that  proposal 
then. 

However,  regardless  of  whether  such 
action  should  have  been  taken  at  the 
time  when  Secretary  Benson  took  office, 
or  whether  it  should  have  been  taken; 
last  March,  now  the  Senate  has  an 
opportunity  to  act;  and  I  believe  that  all 
Senators  who  support  the  dairy  farmers 
should  stand  up  aiid  be  counted  in  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  What  the  farmer  lost  in 
the  period  between  April  1  and  the 
present  time  can  never  be  retrieved. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  what  has  been  lost;  so  did  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Humphrey],  But  that 
loss  can  never  be  retrieved;  it  has  been 
lost  forever,  so  far  as  the  dairy  farmers 
are  concerned. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  statistics  which  show  what  the 
price  of  milk  was,  both  in  the  case  of 
fluid  milk  sold  to  consumers  and  in  the 
case  of  milk  in  condensed  form;  and 
the  statistics  also  show  what  the  price 
has  been  in  the  case  of  processed  prod¬ 
ucts. 

So  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
the  dairy  farmers  suffered  that  loss;  but 
the  consumers  did  not  gain  as  a  result. 
At  any  rate,  the  loss  has  occurred,  and 
what  has  been  lost  cannot  be  retrieved 
now. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  in  the  process  of 
legislating  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly. 

Of  course,. Mr.  President,  I  agree  that 
“The  moving  finger  writes;  and,  having 
wi’it,  moves  on.” 

Of  course  we  cannot  rewrite  what  has 
happened. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  pointed  out,  we  have 
lost  far  more  since  Seer  eta  ry  Benson 
took  office;  and,  unfortunately,  we  can¬ 
not  retrieve  that  loss. 

All  we  can  do  now  is  act  now,  to¬ 
night,  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  we  act  now,  we  shall  save  the  dairy 
fanners  6  months’  income,  for,  if  we  do 
not  act  now,  the  next  opportunity  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  to  act  will  be — at  the  very 
earliest — next  January. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  me,  let  me  say  that  I  wish  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  of  statistics  I  have  compiled.  The 
table  indicates  the  price  of  milk  per 
quart  to  the  consumer  in  May  1957  and 
in  May  1958,  after  the  reduction  in  price 
supports.  The  average  price  received  by 
the  dairy  farmer  during  those  corre¬ 
sponding  months  is  given.  The  figures 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  have  that  done,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 


May 

1967 

May 

1958 

Average-  prices  received  by  farmers 

(wholesale); _ 

0  f>4 

$3.  77 

Retail: 

M  ilk,  fresh,  homogenized  vitamin 
D: 

CJrocory _ _ quarts.. 

.  228 

,2.r? 

Delivered . . do... 

.  244 

.248 

fee  cream . . . pints.. 

.294 

.  297 

Butter. .  pounds  . 

.740 

.  73(1 

Cheese,  American  process... do _ 

.  674 

.  680 

Milk,  evaporated,  14J4-ounee  can. 

.145 

.  151 

Source:  BLS,  United  States  average. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  is  that  today  the  Nation  has  a  Re¬ 
publican  President  and  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Those  gentle¬ 
men  have  been  responsible  for  the  farm 
policy,  both  since  last  March  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  January  20,  1953. 

I  believe  the  record  shows  very  clearly 
how  much  the  dairy  farmers  have  lost 
since  then.  Furthermore,  the  amount 
which  has  been  lost  since  last  March  has 
been  multiplied  many  fold.  However,  I 
believe  it  is  clear  that  if,  at  any  time, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  had  wished  to  .ask  for  a  farm 
program  which  would  have  helped  the 
farmers,  a  bill  providing  such  a  program 
would  have  been  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  an  article  which 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  Time 
magazine.  I  believe  the  article  indicates 
a  l'eally  powerful  enemy  of  any  good, 
adequate  farm  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of, the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  of  the 
Democrats  who  deplore  Time  magazine. 
I  think  it  does  a  splendid  job  in  many 
ways.  I  believe  that  Henry  Robinson 
Luce  is  a  great  man,  and  I  am  proud 
that  both  of  us  are  alumni  of  the  same 
university.  I  believe  his  magazine  makes 
a  big  contribution  in  many  ways.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  there  are  times  when  it  is 
proper  for  a  Senator  to  “blow  the 
whistle”  as  regards  any  great  magazine. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  read 
from  the  current  issue  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  as  follows: 

With  cash  in  his  jeans,  the  United  States 
farmer  is  turning  into  such  a  smart  dresser 
that  store  clerks  often  cannot  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  city  and  farm  customers. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  about  as  smug 
and  snobbish  and  incorrect  a  statement 
as  I  have  ever  read. 

I  read  further  from  the  article: 

His  wife  has  already  digested  Vogue  and 
the  latest  Paris  fashions.  Says  Mrs.  Nadean 
Reynolds,  who  had  to  park  and  walk  eight 
blocks  to  her  dress  shop  in  Maryville,  Mo. 
(population  6,834),  last  week:  "I  did  not 
mind.  The  parking  spaces  were  taken  up 
by  customers.  A  chemise  among  the  corn¬ 
stalks  is  not  news  any  more.” 

Certainly  that  statement  is  not  an  ac¬ 
curate  one,  in  the  case  of  the  typical 
American  fanner’s  wife. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  very  hungry; 
but  I,  personally,  will  eat  an  entire  issue 
of  Vogue  magazine  if  more  than  1  farm 
family  out  of  100  or  if  more  than  1  farm 
wife  out  of  100  has  even  heard  of  Vogue 
magazine. 
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The  article  also  states : 

Cessna  and  cocktails:  In  the  growing  lux¬ 
ury  market  many  a  farmer  is  buying  a  plane, 
learning  to  fly  as  well  as  drive.  Serving  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  rich,  irrigated  Imperial  Valley,  an 
El  Centro  Cessna  dealer  reported  that  he  had 
already  sold  4  single-engined  planes  to  farm¬ 
ers  this  year  at  prices  from  $8,999  to  $15,000. 
A  farm  organization  has  put  together  $1,590 
grand  tours  of  Europe  for  its  members  this 
summer.  Says  the  proprietor  of  Knoust’s 
Party  Shop,  in  Phillipsburg,  Mo.  (population 
170) ,  noting  that  farmers  are  among  his  best 
customers  for  cocktail  shakers,  blenders,  and 
bar  glasses:  “The  farmer  around  here  is  an 
urbane  host.  The  cocktail  before  dinner  is 
as  much  a  part  of  his  way  of  life  as  it  is  in 
town.” 

Throughout  the  broad  Farm  Belt  the 
United  States  farmer  is  determined  to  live  as 
well  as  his  city  cousin.  And  he  has  the  money 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  facts 
are  grossly,  grievously,  and  tragically 
distorted.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  millions  and  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  of  the  United  States  farmer. 
It  is  just  as  unfair  and  just  as  distorted 
as  the  kind  of  picture  the  unfortunate 
people  in  Communist  Russia  have  of  this 
country.  It  is  simply  untrue. 

Very  recently  I  visited  thousands  and 
thousands  of  farms  in  Wisconsin.  I  have 
never  been  on  a  farm  where  a  cocktail 
has  been  served.  I  have  never — and  this 
is  perhaps  a  tribute  to  the  Wisconsin 
housewife — seen  a  Wisconsin  farmer’s 
wife  in  a  chemise.  [Laughter.] 

Heaven  knows,  I  have  never  seen  a  real 
farmer  who  was  able  to  buy  a  $9,000  or 
a  $15,000  airplane.  This  story  is  just  a 
plain  myth.  It  is  true  that  even  in  Wis¬ 
consin  there  are  a  very  few  rich  farmers. 
Do  you  know,  Mr.  President,  where  those 
farmers  come  from?  They  come  from 
Chicago.  Their  income  is  derived  from 
corporate  profits.  It  is  based  on  indus¬ 
try.  They  come  to  Wisconsin  and  buy 
farms.  Almost  always  they  lose  money 
on  the  farm,  but  they  offset  their  losses 
on  the  farm  against  their  other  income. 
They  are  fine  people  and  fine  Americans 
and  successful  businessmen,  and  I  ad¬ 
mire  and  respect  them,  but  they  simply 
are  not  farmers. 

What  Mr.  Henry  Robinson  Luce  is 
talking  about  in  the  article  is  not  the 
average  farmer  at  all,  because  the  farmer 
in  Wisconsin,  the  farmer  in  Oklahoma, 
the  farmer  in  Michigan,  the  farmer  in 
Mississippi,  certainly  is  not  buying  a 
$15,000  plane,  and  going  to  Europe  at 
$1,590  a  crack,  and  serving  cocktails  in 
his  home.  He  is  not  doing  it,  because 
the  statistics  have  demonstrated  that  the 
farm  family  has  an  average  farm  income 
of  $50  a  week. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  the  farm  in¬ 
come  in  this  country  is  3V2  percent  of 
the  national  income,  while  farmers  rep¬ 
resent  12  percent  of  the  population. 
That  is  why  it  is  extremely  hard  for  us 
to  enact  good  farm  legislation.  The 
American  people  have  an  untrue  and  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  presen¬ 
tation  on  this  amendment  the  way  I 
started — by  simply  asking  for  fair  play 
and  full  consideration  by  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  been  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  but  a  short  time,  but  I  have  developed 


a  great  respect  for  my  colleagues.  I 
have  never  anywhere  met  a  finer  group 
of  gentlemen  than  those  in  the  Senate. 
They  are  fairminded,  honest,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  go  as  far  as  they  can  . 

I  should  again  like  to  call  attention, 
as  I  did  yesterday,  to  the  great  speech 
delivered  by  the  illustrious  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  last  March.  At 
that  time  the  Senator  from  Georgia  said : 

I  wish  to-be  perfectly  frank  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  as  to  why  I  ask  my  questions.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  appears  to  be  a  very  nice  way  to  split 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  into 
pieces.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  nice  way  to 
place  us  in  a  position  where  we  cannot  ever 
get  any  general  farm  legislation.  If  we  fol¬ 
low  this  practice  of  a  single  resolution  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  commodities,  and  then  take 
up  for  consideration  and  pass  a  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  resolution  for  a  specific  commodity,  in 
a  separate  piece  of  legislation — ■ 

A  little  later  he  said: 

It~ seems  to  me  important  that  we  have 
had  one  record  vote.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  now,  Mr.  President,  appears  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  only  reason  I  consider  it  to  be 
worth  while  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  is  that  I  feel  this  pro¬ 
cedure  simply  gives  a  number  of  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  eat  their  cake  and  have  it, 
too.  They  can  vote  against  the  general  farm 
bill  and  can  go  back  and  tell  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  “Oh,  I  voted  against  that  general  farm 
bill  which  would  have  kept  prices  up.”  But 
they  can  also  go  to  the  only  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  they  have  in  their  States,  to  the  dairy 
farmers,  and  say,  “I  helped  to  have  passed 
the  bill  for  you  to  raise  your  prices  and  hold 
them  up.” 

The  Senator  can  go  into  the  city  the  same 
night  and  make  a  speech  setting  forth  that 
he  fought  against  increasing  all  agricultural 
price  supports. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  continued 
as  follows: 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  follow  this  kind 
of  policy  simply  to  give  some  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  eat  their  cake  and  have  it, 
too,  we  are  planting  a  seed  which  will  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  any  hope  of  enacting  any 
general  farm  legislation. 

Finally,  he  said: 

Indeed  that  may  well  be.  Not  only  that, 
it  will  tear  the  groups  which  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture  to  pieces.  Every 
Senator  knows  that,  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion,  one  agricultural  commodity  does  not 
have  sufficient  strength  to  secure  passage  of 
general  legislation  by  the  Senate. 

That  is  exactly  the  issue,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  problem  before  the  Senate. 
The  dairy  farmer  has  been  forgotten. 
This  is  dump  dairy  legislation,  unless 
the  Senate,  with  its  sense  of  fairness  and 
consistency,  acts  to  save  the  dairy 
farmer  by  putting  him  back  in  the  bill. 

It  has  been  said  if  that  is  done  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  persuade 
the  President  to  veto  the  bill.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  true.  How  can  the  Presi¬ 
dent  possibly  veto  a  bill  because  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  will  relieve  the  taxpayer 
of  a  tremendous  load?  How  can  the 
President  possibly  veto  a  bill  which  will 
protect  the  consumer  and  at  the  same 
time  enormously  help  the  farmer? 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
stated,  every  dairy  producer  organiza¬ 
tion  enthusiastically  and  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  supports  this  proposal,  asks  for 
it,  and  pleads  for  it.  Every  other  seg¬ 
ment  of  American  agricultural  life  is 
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protected  by  this  proposed  legislation. 
All  I  ask  is  that  the  Senate  give  the  pro¬ 
posal  its  careful  consideration. 

I  yield  the  floor.  ~'- 


\THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
j  \  EAST 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Proxmire’s 
speech, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  reply 
of  tile  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  Chairman  of  the  - 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R., . 
has  just  come  to  hand.  It  was  released 
at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  a  reply  which  should  hearten 
all  who\  feared  a  superficial  summit 
meeting  on  the  Near  East.  From  the 
President^  reply  it  is  obviously  our  pur-, 
pose  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of 
Middle  East  tensions,  including  the  in¬ 
citements  ta  rebellion  and  assassinations, 
news  of  which  has  been  carried  over  the 
radios  of  Cairo  and  Damascus,  and  which 
are  as  lethel\as  armed  rebellion  within 
those  countries  through  the  shipment 
of  arms  across  their  frontiers.  It  in¬ 
cludes  also  bjpckade  and  boycott  and 
the  refusal  to  flo  anything  about  reset¬ 
tling  the  Arab  Refugees.  It  includes,  as 
well,  the  continued  intransigeance  in 
terms  of  Arab-IsAael  relations,  and  many 
other  problems,  whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  past  history  of  our  Mideast 
relations,  we  are  now  at  long  last  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  decisiveness  and  willingness 
to  take  risks.  \ 

I  believe  the  American  people  have 
backed  the  troop  landings,  and  have 
backed  them  with  their  eyes  open,  be¬ 
cause  they  want  greater  results  than 
merely  the  election  of  k  new  President  in 
Lebanon.  A 

The  President  showA  that  he  under¬ 
stands  this,  too,  and  tmt,  having  gone 
so  far  and  taken  such  gfleat  risks,  he  did 
not  propose  to  have  superficial  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  President’s  reply 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  also  the  lead 
editorial  entitled  “Approach  to  the 
Summit,’’  published  in  the*  New  York 
Times  today.  \ 

There  being  no  objection, \the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows:  \ 

The  White  House, 

July  36,  1958. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  studied  your 
letter  of  July  23.  I  find  In  it  appaAnt  mis¬ 
understandings  of  the  views  expressed  in  my 
letter  of  July  22,  which  I  would  requfest  you 
to  read  again  more  carefully.  \ 

I  then  said  that  if,  despite  the  facts  Estab¬ 
lished  in  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Security 
Council,  your  Government  still  desirks  to 
allege  that  the  situation  in  Lebanon  consti¬ 
tutes  an  imminent  danger  to  peace  in\the 
Middle  East,  the  proper  forum  for  appropri¬ 
ate  discussion  is  the  United  Nations  SecuAty 
Council.  I  am  glad  that  you  now  recognize 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  ail 
have  withdrawn  your  original  proposal  which 
would  have  gravely  undermined  the  prestigk 
and  authority  of  the  United  Nations.  A 
My  letter  pointed  out  that  the  Charter  of\ 
the  United  Nations  authorizes  members  of  \ 
government,  and  that  of  course  includes  \ 
leads  of  government  and  foreign  ministers,  \ 
to  represent  a  member  nation  at  the  Secur-  \ 
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,red  for  us.  I  think  he  has  presented 
nVt  only  a  challenging  thesis,  but  one 
as\to  which  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
measure  of  agreement.  It  seems  to  me 
thatVrom  well  informed,  although  poss¬ 
ibly  aivergent,  points  of  view,  we  seem 
to  hav\  come  to  an  agreement  that  this 
is  the  «ind  of  analysis  needed.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  wish  to  join  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Senacor  from  Montana,  and  I  shall 
continue  ahy  efforts  I  can  exert  toward 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  policy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ad¬ 
dress  myself  t\»  the  subject  just  discussed 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  for  it  is 
the  most  important  issue  before  the 
United  States  and  the  wprld  today. 

I  am  pleased  \hat  those  who  have 
spoken  have  supported  the  position  of 
the  President  expressed  in  his  note  to 
Premire  KhrushcheAof  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
The  President  expressed  the  readiness 
of  the  United  States  foi:  a  summit  meet¬ 
ing,  but  stated  precisely,  that  it  must  be 
held  within  the  structure  and  rules  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
is  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  such  a 
meeting.  The  Security  Council  has  the 
power  and  the  duty  to  fix  Che  agenda. 
As  a  member  of  the  Security  Council, 
the  United  States  would  have,  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  proposals  regarding 
the  agenda.  The  Security  Coun&l  also, 
under  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
has  the  power  and  the  duty  to  invite 
counti’ies  whose  interests  are  specially 
affected,  to  participate  in  the  discussions 
of  the  Security  Council  but  without  tAe 
right  of  vote. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of 
Members  of  this  body  concerning  the1 
sending  of  troops  to  Lebanon,  we  now 
deal  with  the  new  issues.  We  should — 
and  I  know  we  will,  without  question — . 
give  our  support  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  work  they  do, 
the  plans  they  make,  now  and  during 
their  participation  in  the  summit  con¬ 
ference  which  will  be  held. 

I  have  no  fears  about  our  participa¬ 
tion.  The  President,  if  he  attends,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  present  well 
and  strongly,  the  position  of  the  United 
States. 

We  can  recall  the  summit  conference, 
in  1955.  History  may  record  it  a  failure 
But  if  so,  it  was  because  the  Soviet 
Union  broke  the  commitments  it  made  at 
the  meeting.  The  President  oy  the 
United  States  made  proposals  a/  that 
meeting  which  had  wide  accepta/ice  and 
gave  hope  to  the  world.  If  t lye  propos¬ 
als,  which  the  Soviets  accepted  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  had  been  carried  out  y  start  would 
have  been  made  toward  p/aceful  settle¬ 
ment  and  disarmament. 

I  remember  the  statement  of  a  foreign 
correspondent  attending  the  meeting. 
He  said  that  President  Eisenhower  “not 
only  went  to  the  ^summit,  but  that  he 
pulled  everyone  else  up  with  him.”  At 
the  summit  meeting  to  be  held,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  pre¬ 
sent  well  tjre  position  of  the  United 
States. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  disagree¬ 
ments,  sffhatever  may  have  been  the  af¬ 
firmative  steps  or  the  mistakes  of  the 
past^the  situation  in  the  Middle  East — 
gloomy  and  fraught  with  danger  as  it  is, 
now  brought  to  an  issue  the  real 


causes  of  danger  in  the  Mideast.  The 
United  States  has  the  opportunity  to 
take  steps  to  ask  the  United  Nations 
and  Russia,  if  Russia  is  sincere,  to  come 
to  grips  at  last  with  the  basic  issues 
which  are  the  real  causes  of  trouble  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  hope  that  our  Government  will  seize 
this  chance  as  a  great  opportunity,  to 
propose  settlement,  and  I  believe  it  will. 
Among  other  things,  we  could  ask  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  a  means  of 
controlling  the  traffic  in  arms  in  the 
troubled  area.  We  should  address  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  the 
necessity  of  reaching  some  solution  of 
the  Arab-Israel  problem.  And  this  will 
require  concessions  on  the  part  of  both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  We  can 
recognize  the  movement  for  Arab  unity, 
and  at  the  same  time  ask  the  United 
Nations  to  establish  observers  to  dis¬ 
suade  attacks  against  the  integrity  and 
sovereignty  of  independent  nations. 
We  are  given  a  chance  to  propose 
plans  for  development  of  the  Middle, 
East  area  for  its  refugees,  in  which  a) 
countries  could  join  if  they  were  moyed 
to  do  so. 

However  difficult  the  situation'’  has 
been,  and  is,  in  the  Middle  EastyWe  are 
required  now  to  come  to  grips  yith  the 
problems.  I  hope  and  believaMffiat  our 
administration  will  approach/  the  sum¬ 
mit  meeting  wholehearted/y,  and  will 
in  an  affirmative  way  la<y  before  the 
United  Nations  and  before  the  opinion 
of  the  world  constructive  proposals. 
For  these  basic  issue/  must  be  settled 
if  there  is  to  be  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  perhaps  peace/n  the  world. 

Mr.  MORTON. yMr.  President,  I  should 
:e  to  associatar  myself  with  the  state¬ 
ments  of  my  Colleague  from  Kentucky, 
who  in  his  remarks  referred  to  the  sum- 
mitVonference  of  1955.  I  do  not  think 
we  sppulck/orget  that  conference,  or  for¬ 
get  th\  facet  that  our  Government  and  its 
representatives,  the  President  of  the 
Unitecr  States  and  those  with  him,  showed 
great  initiative  at  that  time.  The  failure 
of  Jmat  coriference,  as  was  so  well  pointed 
oja t  by  my  aolleague,  if  it  was  a  failure — 
md  I  am  afraid  it  was — was  because  the 
Soviet  Unionylid  not  live  up  to  its  com¬ 
mitments. 

I  remember  that  the  conference  in  1955 
took  place  at  tnte  time  when  our  distin¬ 
guished  majorityVeader  was  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  after  suffering  a  severe  heart  at¬ 
tack.  When  the  President  made  his  pro¬ 
posal  at  the  conference  for  inspection  by 
overflying,  I  reported  that  fact,  as  an 
officer  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  the 
acting  majority  leaded  who  suggested 
that  I  go  to  see  the  majority  leader  at 
the  hospital  and  report  tcMrim  in  person, 
which  I  did.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  offi¬ 
cial  visitor  the  majority  leader  had,  out¬ 
side  his  own  family  and  his  circle  of  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  The  majority  lender,  from 
his  hospital  bed,  dictated  a  Statement 
which  was  in  a  few  minutes  read  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  As  soon  as  the  news 
came  over  the  ticker  that  the  President 
had  made  the  proposal,  the  majority 
leader  supported  the  proposal  an\  the 
American  people  supported  it. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  now 
for  what  he  did  then,  and  for  what  I  A 
sure  he  will  always  do  in  the  future. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  thank  my  friend  for  his  gerferous 
exaggeration  of  my  participation^  I  ap¬ 
preciate  his  remarks. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more 
effective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  the  preacher  who  said  that 
after  15  minutes  of  talk  no  conversions 
are  made.  I  am  sure  if  we  applied  that 
rule  on  the  Senate  floor  more  Senators 
would  talk  briefly  and  we  would  get  more 
pearls  of  wisdom  during  the  few  minutes 
they  spoke. 

This  particular  farm  bill  makes  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  dairy  industry.  For  a  good 
many  years,  being  a  dairy  farmer  myself, 
I  have  sensed  the  problems  of  the  dairy 
industry.  This  year  we  in  Wisconsin  are 
producing  about  18  billion  pounds  of 
milk.  But  the  situation  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  would  appear,  because  different  items 
go  into  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
milk — the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  particularly  the  cost  of  feed. 
Prices  are  down.  Farmers  who  produce 
milk  and  who  are  suplementing  their  in¬ 
come  my  raising  hogs  and  beef  are  get¬ 
ting  good  prices.  Neither  beef  nor  pork 
has  supports.  But  with  18  billion  pounds 
of  milk,  with  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  who  need  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  issue  cannot  be  met  head  on  by 
legislation.  It  has  got  to  be  met  by  in¬ 
creased  consumption.  It  has  got  to  be 
met  by  better  distribution. 

I,  along  with  other  Senators,  cospon¬ 
sored  the  particular  amendment  which 
my  colleague  has  offered  when  it  was 
introduced  some  time  ago  as  a  separate 
bill.  I  did  so  far  the  reason  that  we  have 
tried  legislative  methods,  and  this  is  a 
new  method.  Perhaps  it  has  possibili¬ 
ties.  Anyway,  the  fact  is  that  in  many 
instances  farmers  are  not  receiving 
prices  to  equal  the  cost  of  production. 
Fortunately,  because  the  cost  of  feed 
has  gone  down,  and  because  those  who 
had  money  were  able,  a  few  months  ago, 
when  a  buyers’  market  existed,  to  buy 
machinery  at  reduced  prices,  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  helped  considerably.  The 
cast  of  labor  has  not  been  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  prior  to  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
Senate,  considered  amendments  such  as 
the  amendment  we  are  now  considering. 
The  amendment  which  is  now  offered 
restates  ’’in  substance  the  amendment 
which  was  rejected  once  before.  I  am 
not  happy  about  it  being  rejected,  but 
I  am  happy  to  know  that  perhaps  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  the  Senate  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  accept  the  amendment. 

We  definitely  need  to  adopt  a  sound 
dairy  provision  to  strengthen  this  farm 
bill.  Will  this  provision  do  that?  Only 
the  future  can  tell. 

We  are  discussing  a  new  venture, 
what  we  might  call  a  new  process  for 
handling  a  great  volume  of  milk.  The 
proposal  suggests  what  I  think  is  the 
practical  thing  to  be  dope.  The  State 
of  Wisconsin,  the  farm  agencies  and 
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others  have  to  put  on  a  sales  program 
for  what  I  think  is  nature’s  great  prod¬ 
uct,  milk — and  cheese  and  butter,  and 
so  on.  If  this  proposal  is  successful  the 
children  in  the  cities  will  be  able  to  have 
these  wonderful  food  products  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  we  will  not  be  troubled  with 
a  surplus;  we  will  not  have  storehouses 
filled  with  cheese  and  dried  milk.  We 
have  tried  to  use  legislative  methods  to 
effectuate  a  remedy,  but  in  my  opinion 
we  will  never  alleviate  present  distress¬ 
ing  conditions  in  that  manner.  We 
must  have  a  better  distribution  and  a 
further  utilization  of  these  products. 

On  other  occasions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  have  stated  what  I  mean  by 
further  utilization.  This  is  the  age  of 
chemistry.  This  is  the  age  when  we  are 
exploring  the  unknown.  An  ordinary 
salesman  got  the  idea  that  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  protein  in  cheese  could 
be  used  to  make  candy.  Some  time  ago 
I  distributed  to  each  Senator  a  box  of 
such  candy,  which  consisted  of  40  per¬ 
cent  processed  Swiss  cheese.  That  was 
a  new  venture  in  utilization,  and  to  me 
that  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  will  open 
the  door  to  enterprising  people  in  our 
State  particularly,  but  also  elsewhere,  to 
utilize  nature’s  best  product. 

Then  we  could  have  proper  distribu¬ 
tion.  There  must  be  other  means  for 
distribution,  as  we  have  found  to  be  true 
in  the  case  of  corn.  There  are  1,001 
uses  for  corn.  We  can  find  in  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  milk  the  same  such  utiliza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  same  is  true  with 
respect  to  soybeans. 

Mr.  WILEY.  My  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Dakota  suggests  what  we 
have  been  doing  with  soybeans  is  also 
applicable. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  and  we 
take  the  proper  steps,  we  can  supple¬ 
ment  the  procedures  with  adventures 
into  utilization  and  salesmanship  and 
distribution,  and  I  think  we  will  find  the 
answer. 

We  should  put  the  dairy  picture  in 
perspective.  Senators  will  recall  that 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  amounted  to  $115  million  in  1957. 
I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  a  somewhat 
higher  figure  for  all  dairy  programs. 
Comparatively  speaking,  however,  $115 
million  amounts  to  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  estimated  $6  billion  farm  budget 
for  1959. 

I  wish  to  say  something  about  that 
matter.  I  think  men  of  ingenuity,  men 
of  vision,  and  men  who  realize  the  huge¬ 
ness  of  the  problem  can  solve  it.  We 
will  have  to  devote  particular  study  to  it. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  bill,  if  passed, 
will  cost  a  billion  dollars. 

Down  through  the  years  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body,  there  has 
been  little  venturing  forth  to  discover 
new  remedies  and  new  solutions.  We 
have  realized  the  problems,  but  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  we  have  done  nothing 
further  than  accept  them.  We  do  this 
because  of  the  vast  amount  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  different  lines. 

I  could  refer  to  the  needs  of  the  world 
and  undernourished  millions  of  the 
world,  and  the  lack  of  distribution  in 


that  direction.  But  again  I  say  that 
what  is  needed  is  a  diagnosis.  Let  us 
explore  what  can  be  done.  The  basis 
of  such  exploration,  of  course,  must  be 
the  preservation  of  our  system  and  the 
*'  preservation  of  the  economic  health  of 
the  producers.  The  producers  must 
never  be  forgotten,  because  they  are  not 
to  blame  for  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  dairying  is  making  to 
the  economy  and  to  the  Nation’s  health, 
I  believe  it  is  completely  justifiable  to 
support  the  amendment.  We  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  often  there  are  severe 
but  unjustified  criticisms  made  that  the 
farmer,  including  the  dairyman,  is 
growing  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I  know  that  is  all  “hokum.”  I 
believe,  as  was  stated  by  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Thyh;],  that  while  dairymen’s  milk 
prices  have  gone  down  the  consumers 
have  not  received  any  benefit  from  the 
process.  Another  thing  we  should  study 
is  the  cost  of  distribution,  to  see  that  the 
producer  is  not  “taken  for  a  ride.” 

For  example,  the  average  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  dairy  farmers  during  April,  the 
first  month  of  operation  after  the  dairy 
price  supports  regrettably  were  dropped 
to  75  percent  of  parity,  were  less  than 
farmers  received  in  April  of  last  year. 
However,  the  average  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  rose  from  24.6  cents  to  25.3  cents 
per  quart.  I  think  that  is  the  figure 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  looking  for  but  could  not 
find. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  have  the  information 
in  my  hand  now. 

1  Mr.  WILEY.  This  relates  to  the  ab¬ 
solutely  unjustified  accusation  that  the 
farmer  is  getting  a  benefit  from  the  rise 
in  consumer  prices.  Actually,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  food  prices  results  from  the 
higher  costs  of  labor,  transportation  and 
taxes.  The  farmer  personally,  however, 
frequently  gets  less  and  less,  instead  of 
more. 

If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  will 
be  an  adventure  into  a  new  field.  It  will 
represent  a  quest  for  something  new. 
While  I  put  my  name  on  the  bill,  which 
has  been  offered  as  an  amendment,  some 
of  those  who  supported  it  originally  are 
not  supporting  it  now.  Exactly  why  I 
do  not  know.  Apparently  they  feel  it 
does  not  represent  the  solution.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  cannot  stand  still.  We 
must  do  something. 

As  we  consider  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  is  to  be  attached,  if  it  is 
agreed  to,  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
the  farm  bill,  S.  4071,  is  a  piece  of  spe¬ 
cial  commodity  legislation  for  cotton, 
rice,  corn  and  the  feed  grains.  If  benefit 
is  to  be  extended  to  those  agricultural 
commodities,  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  not  be  extended  to  milk  and  milk 
products  . 

In  my  humble  opinion,  this  is  some¬ 
thing  which  requires  the  most  earnest 
consideration  of  all  of  us.  I  am  happy 
to  say  these  few  words  to  support  my 
distinguished  associate’s  position. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  said,  the  substance  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  has  already  been 
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before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  this  year,  and  that 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  report  it  to 
the  Senate. 

I  give  credit  to  those  who  prepared  the 
proposal,  but  their  efforts  have  not 
been  wholly  successful  up  to  date  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  satisfactory  piece  of  legislation, 
even  if  one  approves  the  general  idea 
behind  it. 

The  proposal  respecting  milk  and  dairy 
products  is  against  the  interests  of  dairy 
farmers.  It  would  create  a  milk  monop¬ 
oly  by  giving  to  a  nongovernmental  group 
unlimited  power  to  tax  dairy  farmers, 
and  to  restrict  production  by  taxing  ex¬ 
cess  production  out  of  existence. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  first 
year  of  operation  it  would  increase  fluid 
milk  prices  to  the  consumer  about  2  cents 
a  quart,  butter  prices  about  10  cents  a 
pound  and  other  dairy  product  prices  to 
a  comparable  degree.  It  would  mean 
that  farmers  or  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  arrange  for  costs  of  be¬ 
tween  one-half  and  one  billion  dollars 
over  and  above  what  would  be  taken  in 
from  increased  prices  to  consumers  for 
milk  and  dairy  products. 

The  milk  marketing  quota  system  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  amendment  is  completely 
objectionable.  I  believe  every  organiza¬ 
tion  in  my  section  of  the  country  is  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  and  some  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  previously  supported  this 
proposal  have  since  changed  their  posi¬ 
tion. 

Dairy  farmers  do  not  want  cow  quotas 
or  milk  production  quotas.  We  tried 
that  system  once  in  New  England,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  to  try  it  again. 
It  penalizes  the  efficient  dairyman. 

This  amendment  would  give  an  in¬ 
dependent  Federal  Dairy  Board  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  control  over  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  without  restraint  or  supervision 
by  any  appointive  or  elective  official  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  proposal,  a 
witness  for  one  of  the  member  coopera¬ 
tives  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed¬ 
eration,  testifying  in  opposition  to  it, 
pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  the  faults 
previously  named,  not  only  would  the 
bill  grant  monopoly  powers  to  a  board, 
but  that  such  board  would  be  dominated 
by  only  five  dairy  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions. 

For  the  sake  of  the  dairy  industry,  and 
in  the  interest  of  maintaining  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  expanding  the  dairy  economy, 
this  amendment  should  not  be  attached 
to.  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  this  amendment  does  not  provide 
that  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
detail  on  that  question.  As  I  say,  wThen 
the  proposal  first  was  brought  forward 
four  of  the  dairy  cooperative  associations 
in  my  area  supported  it.  They  have  all 
withdrawn  their  support. 

I  believe  that  the  entire  proposal  must 
be  pretty  well  rewritten.  It  was  before 
us  2  or  3  years  ago,  and  it  was  in  worse 
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shape  then  than  it  is  now.  It  has  been 
revised.  It  has  been  improved  some¬ 
what,  but  it  must  be  improved  still  fur¬ 
ther. 

I  have  not  been  receiving  very  heavy 
pressure  from  even  the  original  sup¬ 
porters,  up  until  recently. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Board,  which 
would  have  administrative  power,  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  it  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  discretion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Once  appointed,  it  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  discretionary 
authority. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate  very  long. 

From  time  to  time  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  on  this  self-help  milk  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  past  10  years. 


As  I  recall,  the  original  bill  presented 
to  us  entailed  an  expenditure  of  approx¬ 
imately  $1  billion. 

The  Board  which  would  administer  the 
proposed  act,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
borrow  funds  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Thus  although  the  plan  is  called 
self-help,  it  is  not.  Rather,  this  pro¬ 
gram  involves  the  use  of  Federal  money, 
in  the  hope  that  it  can  do  a  better  job 
than  is  being  done  by  the  current  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  does  not  disturb  the  present  milk 
program.  Milk  can  be  produced  in  un¬ 
limited  quantities,  and  the  support  price 
ranges  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity 
under  existing  law.  That  •  is  not 
changed.' 

Under  the  present  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  the  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  all  basic  commodities 


from  October  17,  1933,  to  May  31,  1958, 
was  a  total  of  $2,186,751,084.  This  rep¬ 
resents  the  entire  cost  of  the  program 
from  its  inception  up  to  last  May.  How¬ 
ever,  we  find  that  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  alone,  have  cost  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  $1,718  million.  In 
other  words,  under  the  program  now  in 
operation,  milk  has  cost  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  only  some  $400  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  the  cost  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  containing  a  detailed 
listing  of  realized  gains  and  losses  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  October  17,  1933,  through 
May  31,  1958,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Commodity  Stabilization  Service — Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


Analysis  of  program  results  from  Oct.  17,  1933,  through  May  31,  1958—  Realized  gains  and  losses 

 «* 


Program  and  commodity 

Oct.  17,  1933, 
through 
June  30, 
1941 

July  1,  1941, 
through 
June  30, 
1946 

July  1,  1946, 
through 
June  30, 
1954 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

Fiscal  year 
1958  through 
May  31, 
1958 

Oct.  17,  1933, 
through 
May  31, 
1958 

1955 

1956 

1957  \ 

Price-support  program  (CCC  nonrecourse  loan,  purchase 
and  payment  programs): 

Basic  commodities: 

1  $20, 078, 488 

‘  $14, 336, 569 

'$116,998,130 

>  $75, 735, 525 
11,700 

'$111,798,312 

‘  $247, 092,  987 
‘  21, 289,  246 

'  2, 095,  604 
i  418, 359,  455 

'$154,  392, 712 
‘  18, 244, 199 

3,237 

1  273, 177, 178 

>  $740, 432,  723 
‘  39,  521,  745 

‘  6, 150,  219 

1  486,  559, 230 
1  41,361,218 
‘  130, 198 
11,055,451 
'  155, 117, 156 
>  89, 461, 009 
'  3, 848, 693 
'  531,  964,  223 
‘  103,260, 115 

Cornmeal _ _ _ _ - . - 

Cotton: 

Extra  long  staple . . - . 

'  4, 057, 852 
'  62,  266,  400 

‘  27, 401, 798 

218, 328, 306 

1  27, 651, 360 
‘  126,011 
11, 055, 451 

75, 496, 201 
‘  13,  709,  858 
‘  4, 187 

821, 088 

Export  differential . . 

Puerto  Rican. . - . . 

Cotton-rubber  barter . . 

‘  116, 008,  217 
.  '  891,  308 
‘  4,  281,  268 
>  148, 491,  761 

‘  2, 103, 083 
10, 206,  844 

1  497,  599 
‘  127, 728, 279 
483,  682 

‘  9, 249,  991 
>  18,  915,  334 
'  389, 799 
'  99,  775,  441 
467, 394 

‘  16,  829,  485 
'  65,  369,  384 
'  70,  262 
'  95, 770, 456 
'  39,831,240 

‘  10,926,380 
‘  14,491,827 
'  3,  576,  476 
'  42,223,653 
‘  64, 379, 951 

Rice _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

‘  2, 107,  589 

1  6, 199,  400 

7, 074, 300 
>  11, 775, 173 

Wheat  flour . . . . 

1  55, 787, 335 

182, 568, 944 

‘  324,  888,  528 

‘  862, 126 

•  194,  541, 172 

>  5, 302 

‘  305, 985,  735 

i  2, 086 

‘  906,  708, 119 

868 

'  581,  409, 139 

‘  2,186,751,084 

>  868, 646 

Designated  nonbasic  commodities: 

Honey _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Milk  and  butterfat: 

i  83, 537, 938 
‘  895, 422 
>  37, 684,  905 

>  145, 120, 162 

>  173, 314, 388 

1  45,  887,  862 

1  76, 107, 510 

1  117, 784, 928 
‘  26, 530,  588 

1  643, 917 

'  141,701,  781 
*  72,  937, 691 
‘  83, 685, 530 

'  95,  578,  918 
‘  52,  594,  216 
'  2,  939,  866 

>  24, 090, 761 
'  1, 424, 463 

1  77, 945, 245 

'  110,  489,224 
‘  72,  927, 625 
426 

>  17, 859,  444 
‘  49,  346 

1  70,  552,  788 

'  97,035,115 
‘  88, 754,  727 

'  440, 504.  312 
'  121,  194,784 
‘  345,  975,  978 

1  566, 008,  347 
'  240, 807, 156 
'  3,  584,  209 

Butter  oil_» . . . - . . . 

Cheese . . 

Milk: 

\  Dried _ _ - . 

Fluid . . 

Whey . . . . 

Subtotal _ _ 

‘  207, 238, 427 

‘  440, 269, 193 

'  449, 438,  002 

>  286, 877, 744 

>  274, 251,  420 

>  1,718,074,786 

1  Loss. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  so- 
called  Federal  Dairy  Board,  which  would 
be  created  under  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  could  do  a  better  job  of  regulating 
prices  and  supplies  of  dairy  products, 
than  has  been  done  under  the  current 
program.  Although  the  members  of  this 
Board  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  I  believe  confirmed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  they  would  be  empowered  to  fix 
prices  on  milk.  In  other  words  would  be 
transferring  legislative  power,  with  the 
power  to  tax,  if,  you  please,  to  a  15-man 
Board.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  wishes 
to  see  that  happen  at  this  time. 

On  this  particular  amendment  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  held  hearings  for  2  days. 
Copies  of  those  hearings  are  on  the  desks 
of  Senators. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to 
S.  3125,  the  so-called  self-help  dairy 
bill,  except  that  the  authority  of  dairy 


cooperatives  to  represent  their  members 
in  elections  or  referendums  under  the 
act  is  not  included  in  this  amendment. 
The  committee  held  2  days  hearings  on 
S.  3125  on  June  2  and  3,  1958,  and  those 
hearings  are  printed  and  available.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  have  recom¬ 
mended  against  its  enactment. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  amendment 
would  create  a  Federal  Dairy  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Board,  consisting  of  15  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  or  officers  of  dairy  producer  co¬ 
operatives  or  subsidiary  organizations. 
The  Board  would  have  very  broad  pow¬ 
ers.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  stabilize 
the  price  of  milk  and  butterfat  to  pro¬ 
ducers  at  levels  determined  by  it.  It 
would  be  financed  principally  by  loans 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  an  amount  up  to  $350  million 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  and  mar¬ 
keting  assessments  against  producers 


and  importers.  A  marketing  allotment 
program  would  be  required  whenever  the 
assessment  exceeded  25  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight.  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration’s  present  and  future  inven¬ 
tories  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade  unless  the 
Board  should  consent  thereto.  Each 
year  the  Board  would  transfer  into 
Commodity  Credit  inventory  surplus 
dairy  products  equivalent  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  dairy  products  imported,  plus 
the  amount  of  increased  production  of 
milk  and  butterfat  resulting  from  di¬ 
version  from  any  other  crop  or  com¬ 
modity  subject  to  Federal  production 
control  or  regulation.  Any  losses  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Board  in  connection  with 
such  surplus  dairy  products  would  be 
made  good  by  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  price  support  level  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  beginning  April  1,  1959, 
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would  be  90  percent  of  parity,  and  in  the 
case  of  manufacturing  milk,  use  of  the 
method  prescribed  by  the  amendment 
would  result  in  a  support  price  about  31 
cents  higher  than  would  the  present 
method.  On  the  basis  of  March  1958 
parity  prices  the  amendment  provides  a 
support  for  the  1959-60  marketing  year 
of  $3.98  a  hundredweight  for  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  and  67.9  cents  a  pound  for 
butterfat.  Present  support  levels  for  the 
current  marketing  year  are  $3.06  per 
hundredweight  and  56.6  cents  per  pound. 
The  program  provided  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  become  effective  only  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  majority  of  the  producers 
voting  in  a  referendum. 

A  few  of  the  objections  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  are : 

First.  The  wisdom  of  giving  a  board 
consisting  of  producers  practically  un¬ 
limited  authority  to  fix  support  prices, 
determine  assessments  to  be  collected  as 
taxes  and  automatically  appropriated, 
borrow  $350  million  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds,  and  exercise 
the  other  powers  which  would  be  given 
to  the  board  is  extremely  questionable. 

Second.  Just  as  questionable  are  the 
provisions  giving  the  board  almost  com¬ 
plete  discretion  in  determining  how 
much  each  producer  may  produce  with¬ 
out  penalty  and  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty.  These  are  mat¬ 
ters  which  in  the  case  of  other  commod¬ 
ities  have  received  the  most  close  and 
careful  consideration  by  Congress. 

Third.  The  surplus  resulting  from  im¬ 
ports  and  from  diversion  from  commodi¬ 
ties  subject  to  Federal  regulatory  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  turned  over  to  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  and  locked  up  at 
its  expense.  The  surplus  attributable  to 
diversion  from  other  commodities  can  of 
course  not  be  ascertained  with  any  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  of  certainty. 

Fourth.  In  view  of  the  substantial  tax 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  it  prob¬ 
ably  should  originate  in  the  House  as  a 
bill  to  raise  revenue. 

Other  objections,  as  well  as  a  more 
complete  analysis  of  S.  3125,  are  set  out 
in  the  report  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made  an 
excellent  statement,  and  he  made  the 
best  point  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
I  have  heard  today  when  he  referred  to 
the  enormous  subsidy  being  paid  by  the 
American  taxpayers  to  support  milk  un¬ 
der  the  present  program  and  to  support 
dairy  products  under  the  present 
program. 

He  admitted  that  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  would  be  $350  million  in 
interest-bearing  loans,  which  is  the  best 
possible  kind  of  investment  that  can  be 
made,  because  the  board  is  given  all  the 
powers  in  the  world  to  repay  the  loans 
with  interest  to  the  Federal  Government. 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  American  tax¬ 
payers:  “What  do  you  want  to  do?  Do 
you  want  to  continue  to  pay  out  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  every  5  years  for 
dairy  production  as  an  expenditure  and 
as  a  total  loss,  or  do  you  want  to  make 
an  investment  of  $350  million?”  the 
answer,  I  am  sure,  would  be  very  clear. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum 
call  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  hear  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that  when 
it  is  obtained  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
acquiesce  in  the  unanimous  consent  re¬ 
quest,  there  are  two  things  I  should  like 
to  do.  First,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  during  this 
week,  on  the  campus  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege,  there  is  being  held  an  international 
wheat  surplus  utilization  conference. 
Senators  who  have  been  following  the 
announcements  on  the  ticker  tape  in 
the  lobby  have  read  the  interesting  rec¬ 
ommendations  which  have  come  from 
the  international  conference  and  the 
the  statements  by  the  various  speakers 
participating  in  it. 

The  authorities  at  State  College  have 
been  working  on  the  establishment  of 
the  international  wheat  surplus  utiliza¬ 
tion  conference  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  it  has  attracted  considerable  inter¬ 
national  attention.  As  a  South  Da¬ 
kotan  I  am  highly  gratified  by  the  lead¬ 
ership  the  State  Agricultural  College  is 
demonstrating  in  this  important  field, 
which  embraces  one  of  the  great  un¬ 
solved  problems  of  agriculture,  namely, 
what  to  do  about  surplus  wheat 
production. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  an  address  delivered  by 
Don  Paarlberg,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  international  wheat 
surplus  utilization  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Special  Wheat  Export  Program — An 
Appraisal  of  Experience 
(Address  by  Don  Paariberg,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at 
the  International  Wheat  Surplus  Utiliza¬ 
tion  Conference,  South  Dakota  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  July  23,  1958) 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  welcomes 
this  Surplus  Utilization  Conference.  The 
problem  you  are  dealing  with  is  truly  an  in¬ 
ternational  one.  There  is  merit  in  holding 
a  conference  like  this  and  there  is  special 
merit  in  holding  it  under  the  auspices  of  an 
educational  institution.  New  views  are 
needed,  new  ideas  are  called  for.  These  are 
more  likely  to  emerge  from  informal  discus¬ 
sions  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  than  from  in¬ 
structed  delegations  conferring  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  We  appreciate  the  leadership 
given  to  this  effort  by  South  Dakota  State 
College  and  by  Max  Myers,  recently  director 
of  your  experiment  station  and  now  adminis¬ 
trator  of  our  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
We  are  happy  that  people  from  many  coun¬ 


tries  are  participating  in  this  conference. 
We  wish  the  conference  every  success,  and  we 
shall  study  your  deliberations  with  care. 

It  is  appropriate  that,  at  this  conference, 
we  discuss  the  experiences  of  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  in  carrying  out  its  own 
surplus  disposal  activities.  Surely  much  can 
be  learned  from  these  experiences.  I  think 
it  fortunate  for  the  purpose  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  that  we  have  such  actual  experiences 
to  draw  from.  It  is  my  hope  that  during  the 
course  of  these  sessions,  we  can  maintain  a 
positive  viewpoint — that  our  discussions  may 
lead  to  improved  measures  for  surplus  dis¬ 
posal  and  utilization. 

Our  basic  objective  in  surplus  disposal  has 
been  to  move  United  States  surpluses  of 
wheat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  mutual 
benefit  to  both  the  United  States  and  re¬ 
cipient  countries  while  causing  a  minimum 
of  disruption  to  normal  world  wheat  trade 
patterns.  On  the  whole,  I  feel  that  our  ef¬ 
forts  so  far  have  met  with  considerable 
success. 

Our  special  export  programs — past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  prospective — are  based  on  a  funda¬ 
mental  proposition,  sometimes  expressed  but 
more  often  implied.  More  wheat  has  been, 
now  is,  and  for  some  time  will  be  available 
for  export  than  can  be  sold  through  regular 
commercial  markets  for  American  dollars  at 
acceptable  prices.  Therefore,  the  need  for 
some  means  of  orderly  utilization  of  these 
surpluses  is  likely  to  be  with  us  for  at  least 
the  next  several  years. 

The  inability  of  commercial  markets  to  ab¬ 
sorb  all  available  wheat  at  prices  which  are 
considered  acceptable  is  not  a  circumstance 
confined  to  the  United  States.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Comodity  Problems  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  at  its  session  in 
Rome  a  month  ago,  described  this  as  a  world¬ 
wide  problem,  and  enumerated  these  causes: 

1.  The  continuing  effect  of  postwar  ef¬ 
forts,  arising  from  what  was  then  a  time  of 
scarcity,  to  grow  more  wheat. 

2.  Government  programs  to  support  wheat 
prices. 

3.  Technological  progress,  which  has  great¬ 
ly  increased  yields. 

4.  Exceptionally  favorable  weather  in  some 
areas. 

We  face  a  dual  task: 

First,  to  bring  our  wheat  economy  into 
better  balance  and  thereby  reduce  the  need 
for  Government  controls  of  production  and 
marketing. 

Second,  to  use  our  abundant  stocks  of 
wheat  in  such  a  way  as  to  speed  economic 
development  and  better  nutrition  in  the  low- 
income  countries,  while  protecting  normal 
patterns  of  commercial  trade. 

My  purpose  is  to  discuss  the  second  of 
these  tasks,  the  utilization  of  our  abundant 
stocks.  But  in  doing  so  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  first  task,  restoring  balance, 
is  very,  very  important. 

In  carrying  out  our  special  export  pro¬ 
grams,  the  United  States  has  given  particular 
attention  to  the  development  and  expansion 
of  cash  markets  for  wheat.  While  we  hope 
this  expansion  will  benefit  United  States  dol-  , 
lar  sales,  we  recognize  too  that  whatever  prog¬ 
ress  is  made  along  this  line  is  almost  sure 
to  be  of  direct  long-run  benefit  to  other  ex¬ 
porters  as  well. 

Our  pricing  policy  as  related  to  export  sales 
has  been  to  protect  rather  than  jeopardize 
the  world  wheat  price  structure,,  and  to  em¬ 
phasize  stability  in  preference  to  price  cut¬ 
ting. 

With  reluctance  and  of  necessity,  this  pol¬ 
icy  has  involved  the  use  of  subsidies.  During 
the  period  that  Public  Law  480  (the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act) 
has  been  in  existence,  we  have  exported  545 
million  bushels  for  dollars  as  compared  with 
the  movement  of  748  million  bushels  under 
the  various  authorities  provided  in  Public 
Law  480  and  an  additional  199  million  bush- 
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els  under  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  During  this  period  not  a  bushel  of 
United  States  wheat  has  moved  into  export 
without  some  form  of  Government  help.  Our 
export  pricing  policy  has  contributed  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  stability  in  dollar  markets  for 
wheat.  For  several  jyears  now  the  landed 
price  of  wheat  in  export  markets  has  fluc¬ 
tuated  within  a  range  of  about  40  cents  per 
bushel,  encountering  neither  the  upper  nor 
the  lower  price  limit  set  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement.  When  the  effect 
of  changing  ocean  freight  rates  is  removed, 
the  fluctuation  has  been  even  less — within 
a  range  of  only  about  20  cents  per  bushel. 

Most  of  the  wheat  which  moves  under  our 
special  export  programs  goes  to  countries 
which  lack  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
all  the  wheat  they  need.  Sixty-five  percent 
of  the  wheat  exported  under  the  various 
titles  of  Public  Law  480  has  gone  to  countries 
which  also  have  received  dollar  aid  from  the 
United  States  Government.  Clearly,  these 
countries  lack  the  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
appreciable  quantities  of  our  wheat,  or  ap¬ 
preciable  quantities  of  Canadian  or  Austral¬ 
ian  wheat.  The  wheat  which  moves  through 
our  special  export  outlets  is  programed  in 
addition  to  normal  commercial  marketings. 
Our  special  export  programs  have  reduced 
the  stocks  which  hang  over  the  market  and 
have  contributed  to  price  stability.  Both 
of  these  developments  are  in  our  interest 
f  and  in  the  interest  of  all  other  wheat  ex¬ 
porting  countries. 

Our  special  export  programs  for  wheat  dur¬ 
ing  the  4  years  of  Public  Law  480  have  been 
substantial  and  varied.  By  categories,  they 
have  been  as  follows : 

Million 

bushels 


Sales  for  local  currency  (including  sec. 

402) _ : _ : _ 661 

Barter  for  strategic  and  critical  mate¬ 
rials _ 207 

Donated  to  foreign  governments  for  fam¬ 
ine  and  other  emergency  relief _  50 

Donated  to  private  relief  programs  and 
to  private  charitable  organizations,  an 
equivalent  of _  30 

As  I  indicated  before,  the  total  of  948 


million  bushels  compares  with  545  million 
bushels  which  moved  for  dollars  during  this 
period. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  our  wheat  ex¬ 
port  policies  have  been  helpful  to  the  wheat¬ 
exporting  countries.  I  believe  that  our 
policies  have  also  been  helpful  to  the  wheat¬ 
importing  countries,  especially  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  received  wheat  through 
our  special  export  programs.  I  shall  attempt 
an  appraisal  of  our  experiences  under  each 
of  the  four  types  of  export  movement. 

SALES  FOR  LOCAL  CURRENCY 

This  is  the  largest,  the  most  novel,  and 
the  most  publicized  of  our  special  export 
programs.  Under  this  program,  the  United 
States  Government  negotiates  with  other 
governments  for  the  sale  of  wheat  in  ex¬ 
change  for  local  currencies.  The  wheat 
moves  through  commercial  trade  channels. 
The  local  currencies  which  are  generated  are 
used  for  many  purposes.  More  than  half  of 
them  are  loaned  back  to  the  country  which 
receives  the  wheat,  to  be  used  for  economic 
development  projects  such  as  roads,  irriga¬ 
tion  projects,  power  projects,  and  so  on. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  these :  Distribution  in  the  recipient 
country  is  through  normal  trade  channels. 
The  intended  effect  is  capital  formation  as 
well,  as  an  increased  current  supply  of  food. 

Recipient  countries  have  two  conflicting 
needs:  To  increase  the  import  of  capital 
goods  from  the  industrialized  countries,  and 
to  provide  more  consumer  goods  for  their 
rapidly  growing  populations.  In  other 
words,  they  must  strike  a  balance  between 
their  present  and  future  needs. 


In  the  Communist  world,  this  conflict  has 
generally  been  resolved  by  forced  labor, 
forced  savings,  and  forcibly  depressed  living 
standards. 

Democratic  governments  cannot  and 
should  not  resolve  the  conflict  between  the 
present  and  the  future  in  a  negative  or  op¬ 
pressive  way.  Sales  of  wheat  for  local  cur¬ 
rency  can,  if  succesful,  contribute  to  current 
living  standards  and,  at  the  same  time,  aid 
capital  formation  for  future  production.' 

Experience  to  date  has  shown  that  sales 
of  wheat  for  local  currency  can  help  raise 
the  current  level  of  living.  Whether  the 
program  can  be  equally  successful  .in  aiding 
capital  formation  is  not  yet  clear.  Of  the 
approximately  $1,400  million  programed 
for  loans  under  Public  Law  480,  less  than 
$300  million  has  thus  far  been  disbursed. 
Disbursement  has  been  slow  because  sales 
agreements  have  been  negotiated  ahead  of 
project  planning.  Governments  of  under¬ 
developed  countries  generally  have  not 
planned  a  backlog  of  sound  projects  which 
can  be  pulled  off  the  shelf.  Much  original 
thinking  is  first  required.  This  takes  time. 
Then,  too,  there  is  much  competition  be¬ 
tween  bureaus  within  a  government  for  the 
funds  available.  Furthermore,  under  pres¬ 
ent  procedures  loans  can  be  made  only  for 
specific  projects  agreed  upon  between  the 
United  States  and  the  foreign  country  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  This  takes  time  also. 

An  important  feature  of  sales  for  local 
currency  is  the  market  development  effect. 
By  opening  new  outlets  for  wheat,  new  tastes, 
new  habits,  and  new  merchandising  tech¬ 
niques  are  acquired.  Certain  of  the  local 
currencies  are  used  for  market  promotion. 
Thus  there  is  the  prospect  that  over  time 
important  dollar  markets  can  be  developed 
for  United  States  farm  products,  and  also 
for  the  products  of  other  exporting  coun¬ 
tries.  This  has  already  occurred  to  some 
degree  for  wheat  in  Japan  and  Korea. 
Wheatgrowers  themselves,  particularly 
through  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers’  League, 
have  done  an  effective  job  of  market  promo¬ 
tion.  Midwest  wheatgrowers  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  establishing  market  development  of¬ 
fices  in  Europe  and  South  America. 

BARTER 

Under  the  barter  program,  wheat  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  strategic  and  other  materials 
which  are  less  costly  to  store  and  less  subject 
to  deterioration.  The  major  idea  of  this 
program  is  that  it  is  better  to  hold  materials 
such  as  ferromanganese  or  chrome  than  to 
hold  agricultural  products  like  wheat.  The 
program  has  gone  through  a  number  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  legislative  changes.  A  dif¬ 
ficulty  encountered  in  the  early  years  was 
that  bartered  wheat  tended  to  displace  sales 
of  wheat  for  dollars.  The  net  result  was 
that  the  United  States  acquired  metals  when 
we  could  have  acquired  dollars.  This  defect 
was  corrected  administratively,  so  that  bar¬ 
tered  wheat  is  now  in  addition  to  rather 
than  in  replacement  of  dollar  sales.  The 
scale  of  operations  has  been  reduced  as  a 
result  of  this  change  and  during  the  last 
year  totaled  about  7  million  bushels  of 
wheat. 

Bartered  wheat  moves  through  the  regular 
commercial  channels  in  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try.  So  far  as  the  recipient  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  effect  of  wheat  imports  under  the 
barter  program  is  practically  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  dollar  imports.  To  the  United 
States  the  program  now  means  a  net  addition 
to  our  export  movement  and  the  storing  of 
metals  rather  than  wheat.  Problems  in¬ 
volved  in  storing  metals  are  less  difficult 
than  those  concerned  with  storing  wheat 
but  they  are  still  considerable. 

DONATIONS  TO  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  FOR 
FAMINE  AND  OTHER  EMERGENCY  RELIEF 

When  flood  or  famine  strikes  abroad,  this 
Government  makes  grants  to  meet  temporary 
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and  emergency  relief  needs.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  these  operations  are: 

They  are  government-to-government  pro¬ 
grams. 

There  is  no  compensation  in  dollars,  local 
currencies,  or  materials. 

By  their  nature,  these  programs  clearly 
constitute  additional  takings  beyond  wheat 
which  moves  through  commercial  channels. 

Government-to-government  programs  have 
been  effective  in  meeting  emergency  needs, 
as  in  the  case  of  wheat  sent  to  Pakistan  to 
relieve  the  effect  of  flood.  The  programs, 
however,  do  not  provide  a  direct  material 
return  to  the  United  States,  nor  do  they  di¬ 
rectly  aid  capital  formation  in  the  recipient 
country.  They  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  helpful  when  disaster  strikes. 

DONATIONS  TO  PRIVATE  RELIEF  PROGRAMS 
OVERSEAS 

These  are  the  people-to-people  relief  pro¬ 
grams  operated  through  private  charitable 
agencies  such  as  Catholic  Welfare  Service, 
Church  World  Service,  CARE,  UNICEF,  and 
like  organizations. 

In  these  programs  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  donates  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to 
the  charitable  agencies  and  pays  ocean 
freight  to  the  recipient  country.  The  agen¬ 
cies  arrange  for  distribution,  which  is  free, 
on  the  basis  of  need,  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  or  political  affiliation.  Approxi¬ 
mately  60  million  people  in  80  different  coun¬ 
tries  are  now  receiving  some  food  under  this 
program.  Wheat  flour  is  a  staple  commodity. 

This  is  called  a  people-to-people  pro¬ 
gram  because,  in  effect,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  taxes  are  donating 
surplus  foods  to  the  people  in  other  lands. 

The  program  is  large  and  has  been  grow¬ 
ing.  It  gets  food  to  those  who  lack  money 
to  buy  all  they  need  in  the  commercial  mar¬ 
kets  and  who  therefore  are  not  sufficiently 
helped  by  our  sales  for  foreign  currency.  It 
helps  get  food  to  categories  of  people  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  not  well  adapted., 
to  government-to-government  programs.  It 
is  more  closely  associated  with  charity  and 
less  closely  associated  with  foreign  policy 
issues  than  are  the  government-to-govern¬ 
ment  programs.  The  program  has  broad 
public  support.  A  limiting  feature  is  the 
restricted  resources  of  the  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies.  Large  numbers  of  people  are  needed 
to  distribute  and  effectively  supervise  so 
large  and  diverse  an  operation.  If  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  agencies  are  overtaxed,  wast¬ 
age  results  and  food  may  spoil  or  go  to  un¬ 
qualified  recipients.  This  program  does  not 
use  the  regular  commercial  trade.  It  re¬ 
sults  in  net  additions  to  our  export  move¬ 
ment. 

Viewed  optimistically,  these  special  export 
programs  attack,  with  sOme  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess,  the  twin  problems  of  excess  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  in  this  country  and  great 
need  abroad.  They  offer  the  hope  that  cer¬ 
tain  additional  nations  can  move  themselves 
out  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  Malthusian 
doctrine.  They  offer  a  way  of  learning  how 
to  live  with  abundance.  They  are  a  means 
by  which  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
free  world  may  buy  a  thing  they  so  desper¬ 
ately  need — time.  If  the  programs  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  such  a  nation  may  lift  its  level  of 
living  and  acquire  needed  capital  within  a 
system  involving  a  democratic  government 
and  an  enterprise  economy.  With  large 
areas  of  the  world  hesitating  between  free 
institutions  and  governments  patterned  after 
the  Soviet  model,  this  is  a  matter  which 
surely  is  important  and  may  be  critical. 

These  programs  are  also  a  means  by  which 
we  in  this  country  can  buy  time,  to  get  our 
agriculture  into  better  balance. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overlook  saying,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  are  grave  dangers 
associated  with  our  special  export  programs. 
To  some,  these  dangers  appear  more  per- 
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suasive  than  the  favorable  aspects  I  have 
just  cited. 

Suppose  these  programs  do  buy  time  for 
the  making  of  needed  adjustments  at  home 
and  abroad;  the  required  adjustments  may 
not  be  made.  The  continuation  of  special 
export  programs  may  provide  a  rationale  for 
postponing  needed  adjustments  in  prices  and 
production.  Why  make  needed  changes  in 
wheat  legislation  if  Public  Law  480  can  be 
used  to  move  the  surpluses?  Why  improve 
production  techniques  abroad  if  the  needed 
food  can  be  obtained  on  a  concessionary  basis 
from  the  United  States? 

There  is  the  question  as  to  how  our  spe¬ 
cial  export  programs  might  be  withdrawn, 
and  what  effects  this  would  cause  among 
recipient  nations  if  for  some  good  reason 
it  became  necessary  to  terminate  them.  Are 
we  overcommitting  the  United  States?  If, 
while  supplying  wheat  under  special-export 
programs  we  should  fail  to  help  recipient 
governments  to  lift  their  own  levels  of  pro¬ 
ducing  sufficiently,  we  might  then  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  permanent  relief  load.  This 
would  not  be  permanently  helpful  either  to 
the  nation  which  gives  or  to  the  nation 
which  receives.  The  hazard  is  made  the 
greater  by  the  tremendous  increase  in  human 
population,  which  in  the  low-income  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world  may  rise  during  the 
next  5  years  by  as  much  as  100  million 
people. 

Finaly,  we  must  also  ask  the  question  as 
to  how  much  surplus  can  actually  be  dis¬ 
tributed  abroad  without  seriously  jeopard¬ 
izing  normal  commercial  trade  patterns. 

These  are  all  dangers  that  we  must  be 
watchful  for  and  which  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  during  the  course  of  these  particular 
sessions. 

A  fair  verdict  might  be  that  after  4  years 
of  large-scale  surplus  disposal  activity  by 
the  United  States,  neither  the  highest  hopes 
nor  the  worst  fears  have  been  realized.  On 
the  whole,  the  experience  seems  to  have 
worked  out  much  better  than  most  people 
had  expected.  -- 

Certainly  what  we  have  done  is  not  as  good 
as  it  might  have  been.  Certainly  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  I  know  no  better 
way  to  improve  our  programs  than  to  have 
them  examined  afresh  by  knowledgeable  per¬ 
sons,  ready  to  listen  and  free  to  speak.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  this  conference.  We  need, 
and  the  world  needs,  the  best  counsel  you 
can  devise. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  amendment  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  sponsored  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin,  it  is  very  similar 
and  in  many  respects  identical  with  the 
so-called  dairy  self-help  program  which 
I  introduced  in  earlier  sessions  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Personally,  I  would  have  much  pre¬ 
ferred  that  this  interesting  and  some¬ 
what  complicated  piece  of  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  be  presented  to  the  Senate  on  its 
own  power,  so  to  speak,  as  a  separate 
piece  of  proposed  legislation,  so  that  it 
might  be  more  carefully  considered  and 
more  clearly  analyzed. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  something 
which  would  be  a  forward  step  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  solving  the  dairy  problems  of 
our  States.  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  wool  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


Statement  by  Senator  Langer 

It  was  a  source  of  keen  regret  to  me  that 
even  nine  Senators  voted  against  the  wool 
amendment  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Young,  which  passed  by 
such  an  overwhelming  vote.  I  simply  want^ 
to  say  to  those  opposed  to  farm  legislation; 
that  is,  folks  who  have  been  crying  about  co¬ 
operatives,  that  the  North  Dakota  wool  pool 
is  perhaps  as  well  run  as  any  cooperative  in 
the  Northwest.  Businessmen  like  Heinie 
Wildfang,  of  Sterling;  Carl  Strutz,  of  James¬ 
town;  Ray  Gress,  of  Dickinson;  and  others 
have  been  its  president,  while  the  general 
manager,  A.  C.  Bjerken,  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  businessmen  of  the  State.  These 
men  are  all  interested  in  farming  and  some 
of  them  and  their  predecessors  have  lived  on 
farms  all  their  lives  and,  under  their  able 
direction,  the  wool  pool  has  handled  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  of  wool  to  the  satisfaction 
of  nearly  14,000  farmers  in  the  pool. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  ac¬ 
company  Ray  Gress  to  the  meeting  attended 
by  the  growers  and  the  Boston,  Mass.,  hand¬ 
lers  of  wool,  put  on  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  by  far  the  ablest  speech 
given  on  that  occasion  was  given  by  Mr. 
Gress,  and  the  enthusiastic  applause  that 
followed  his  remarks  showed  that  all  of  those 
present  recognized  the  great  capacity  of 
this  able  man  in  discussing  the  problems  of 
the  wool  growers  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  this  country.  Under  their  leadership  and 
with  the  advice  of  an  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  scores  upon  scores  of  wool  pro¬ 
ducers,  they  have  maintained  a  record  that 
I  believe  is  unequalled  in  any  other  State. 
These  men  were  enthusiastically  behind  the 
wool  pool  and  truly  represented  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  producers  in  their  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  committee  and  to  the  Senators. 

As  long  as  we  have  these  kinds  of  men  and 
producers  who  have  the  good  sense  to  select 
them  and  work  with  them,  this  country  is 
entirely  safe  from  communism,  or  as  one  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  on  the  floor  said,  so¬ 
cialism. 

This  getting  together  of  producers  to  get 
a  fair  price  for  their  product  and  legislation 
here  in  Washington  is  no  more  socialistic 
than  the  operation  of  the  post  office;  the 
REA;  or  the  development  of  waterways,  and 
I  want  you  all  to  know  that  I  am  proud  to 
be  the  friend  of  those  officers  and  members 
of  the  North  Dakota  wool  pool;  and  I  will 
put  up  their  Americanism  and  their  anti- 
socialistic  and  anticommunistic  feelings 
against  those  of  any  Member  upon  this  floor. 
These  men  are  good,  fine,  honest,  God-fear¬ 
ing  citizens.  Some  of  their  sons  volunteered 
for  the  service  to  defend  America  and  they 
have  held  aloft  the  flag  which  represents  lib¬ 
erty,  freedom  of  speech,  and  all  the  other 
good  things  of  which  we  as  loyal  Americans 
are  so  justly  proud. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Anderson 

Curtis 

Ives 

Barrett 

Dirksen 

Jackson 

Beall 

Douglas 

Javits 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Jenner 

Bible 

Eastland 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Bricker 

Ellender 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Bush 

Ervin 

Jordan 

Butler 

Fulbright 

Kefauver 

Byrd 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 

Capehart 

Gore 

Kerr 

Case,  N.  J. 

Green 

Knowland 

Chavez 

Hayden 

Kuchel 

Church 

Hickenlooper 

Langer 

Clark 

Hill 

Lausche 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Long 

July  25 


Magnuson 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Neuberger 


Pastore 

Proxmire 

Purtell 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 


Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watkins 

Wiley 

Williams 

Young 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal¬ 
madge  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Do  I  un¬ 
derstand  correctly  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  Proxmire 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Proxmire].  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
rollI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
attending  the  49th  Congress  of  Inter¬ 
national  Parliamentary  Union  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan]  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  the  family. 

On  the  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.- Allott  I. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  would  vote 
“yea”,  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hoblitzell]  are  absent  because  of 
official  business  having  been  appointed  by 
the  Vice  President  to  attend  the  49th 
Congress  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  l  Mr. 
Flanders],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from 
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Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Revercomb]  are  de¬ 
tained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hoblitzell],  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 20 


Church 

Kerr 

Mundt 

Clark 

Langer 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Humphrey 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Jackson. 

McNamara 

Thye 

Johnston,  S. 

C.  Monroney 

Wiley 

Kennedy 

Morse 

NAYS— 57 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Long 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Malone 

Barrett 

Fulbright 

Martin,  Iowa 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bennett 

Gore 

Pastore 

Bible 

Green 

Purtell 

Bricker 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Butler 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Byrd 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Ives 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  N.  J. 

Javits 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Chavez 

Jenner 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Kefauver 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Knowland 

Watkins 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Williams 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 

-19 

Allott 

Hennings 

Payne 

Bridges 

Hoblitzell 

Potter 

Carlson 

Holland 

Revercomb 

Carroll 

Martin,  Pa. 

Smathers 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Flanders 

Murray 

Frear 

O’Mahoney 

So  Mr.  Proxmire’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  .OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  5,  in  line 
16,  after  the  word  “pound,”  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  the  period  and  to  add 
the  following:  “or  60  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor,  whichever  is 
higher.” 

On  page  18,  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
“hundredweight,”  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  period  and  to  add  the  following : 
“or  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor,  whichever  is  higher.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  in  ef¬ 
fect;  and  the  time  available  on  the 
amendment  is  to  be  equally  divided.  One 
hour  is  available. 


The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  is  in  control  of  30  minutes 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  desire  to  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  close  of  yesterday’s  session  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  S.  4071.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  was  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  parity  with  respect  to  the 
cotton  program  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  amendment  provided  that,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1961  cotton  crop,  price 
support  would  be  available,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  parity.  A 

Because  of  misunderstanding,  I  with¬ 
drew  my  amendment,  so  that  it  might 
be  perfected  for  later  introduction. 

I  now  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  amend  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  law  so  as  to  add  to  the  30  cents  per 
pound  floor  a  minimum  price  support 
at  60  percent  of  parity. 

With  my  amendment,  beginning  with 
the  1961  erop,  cotton  would  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  90  percent  of  the  preceding 
3 -year  average  price,  but  not  less  than 
30  cents  per  pound,  or  60  percent  of  the 
parity  price,  whichever  is  higher. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  offer  the 
amendment  with  a  minimum  price  sup¬ 
port  at  65  percent  of  parity,  but  have 
been  told  that  such  a  figure  would  surely 
be  vetoed;  and  it  is  vital  that  we  increase 
cotton  acreage,  provided  we  do  not  aban¬ 
don  the  parity  concept,  and  therefore 
can  look  forward  to  better  times. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  rice,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  level  of 
price  support  would  be  at  90  percent  of 
the  preceding  3-year  average  price,  but 
not  less  than  $4  per  hundredweight,  or 
60  percent  of  parity,  whichever  is  higher. 

This  amendment  would  serve  as  notice 
that  the  Senate  desires  to  maintain  the 
parity  concept — the  basis  of  our  farm 
programs  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  believe  in 
this  principle  of  purchasing  power  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  it  is 
well  recognized  that  both  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  believe  that  the  price- 
support  program  needs  to  be  substan¬ 
tially  more  effective  and  prices  need  to 
be  substantially  higher  than  are  being 
proposed  in  the  bill. 

What  the  amendment  does,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  as  I  believe  our  col¬ 
leagues,  indeed,  understand  it,  is  to 
write  into  the  bill  a  continuation  of  the 
parity  principle  and  the  concept  of 
parity  prices  and  parity  income  which 
have  been  in  the  agricultural  policies  of 
the  Congress  since  1933. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  will  recall 
that  yesterday  we  had  quite  an  ex¬ 


tended  discussion  in  the  Senate  about 
the  fact  that  the  pending  bill,  without 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  would  repeal  the  parity  con¬ 
cept  and  the  parity  principle.  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  percentage  of  parity 
may  be,  regardless  of  whether  price  sup¬ 
ports  are  flexible  in  terms  of  parity  or 
firm,  fixed  price  supports  in  terms  of 
parity,  the  important  issue  and  the 
principle  at  stake  here  is  the  parity 
principle  and  the  parity  concept. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  his  worth¬ 
while  and,  may  I  say,  very  important 
effort  to  reestablish  the  parity  principle 
in  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  yielded  himself  3 
minutes.  That  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  /more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  effort  is  to 
establish  the  principle  of  parity  income 
and  parity  prices  for  farm  producers 
and  agricultural  commodities.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  pri¬ 
vately  with  many  of  our  colleagues,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  think 
it  should  be  adopted.  I  believe  it  will 
add  considerable  meaning  and  strength 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi,  but  first  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  5  years  the 
p*ercentage  of  the  national  income  re-> 
ceived  by  the  American  farmer,  as 
against  the  total  national  income,  has 
been  reduced  nearly  50  percent — from  6 
percent  to  3V2  percent.  In  that  same 
period  family  farm  purchasing  power 
declined  24  percent.  This  decline  would 
have  been  even  more  disastrous  if  we  had 
not  had  the  parity  concept  in  our  farm 
legislation. 

If  Senators  who  voted  for  a  minimum 
wage  law,  as  I  did,  should  now  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say  they  do 
not  approve  of  a  minimum  wage  law, 
that  would  very  much  influence  my  posi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  parity.  If  Sena¬ 
tors  who  believed  there  should  be  a 
tariff  mi  the  products  of  a  particular  in¬ 
dustry  should  come  to  the  floor  and  say 
they  are  now  opposed  to  tariffs,  that 
might  well  influence  my  feelings  about 
some  support  for  the  farmer.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  support  banking  and 
business  with  tariffs,  accelerated  amorti¬ 
zation,  and  many  other  supports,  in¬ 
cluding  direct  supports,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  support  labor  by  means  of  a 
minimum  wage  law,  under  which  the 
minimum  returns  to  a  workingman  are 
far  greater  than  the  returns  to  the 
farmer,  it  is  incredible  to  me  that  the 
Senate  today  should  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  put  the  American  farmer  en¬ 
tirely  subject  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand;  letting  prices  search  their  own 
level  without  supports  of  any  kind.  That 
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is  exactly  where  we  shall  be  next  year 
with  regard  to  corn;  and,  in  3  years,  with 
regard  to  cotton,  if  we  abandon  the  long¬ 
standing  parity  concept  in  farm  legis¬ 
lation. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  questions.  I  understand  the 
Senator  is  attempting  to  preserve  the 
parity  concept,  with  which  we  all  agree. 
I  think  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me,  so  that  I 
may  submit  for  the  Record  a  statement 
on  this  particular  amendment? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  but  first  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  an  able  expert  on  the  cotton 
situation,  for  his  remarks  about  this 
amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  then  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
on  the  amendment. 

There  being  no'  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey 

RESTORING  THE  PARITY  CONCEPT 

Tills  amendment  preserves  the  parity  con¬ 
cept  in  the  cotton  and  rice  program  for  the 
future.  The  bill  before  us  repudiates  the 
parity  principle.  Therefore  this  amendment 
is  of  vital  importance. 

Nothing  is  changed  in  the  cotton  and  rice 
program  as  proposed  in  the  bill  for  1959  and 
1960.  Nothing  is  changed  in  the  acreage  or 
price  provisions. 

All  that  is  changed  is  to  use  a  parity  fig¬ 
ure  as  the  floor  for  supports  in  1961  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years — thus  the  parity  principle  is 
preserved. 

Instead  of  setting  the  support  level  at  just 
the- misleading  90  percent  of  the  3 -year  aver¬ 
age  market-price  figure  which  abandons  the 
parity  concept,  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  have  as  a  floor  for  the 
support  level  not  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
parity  price. 

The  committee  bill  before  the  Senate  al¬ 
ready  has  a  floor  for  1961  and  future  years 
but  set  in  dollar  and  cent  terms  at  $4  per 
hundredweight  for  rice  and  30  cents  a  pound 
for  cotton.  This  amendment  would  merely 
make  that  floor  in  terms  of  a  parity  percent¬ 
age,  with  a  fixed  dollar  figure  as  an  extra  safe¬ 
guard. 

Already,  the  chairman  of  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  has  said  he  would  endeavor  to  get  out 
a  farm  bill  if  it  preserved  the  parity  concept 
instead  of  shifting  to  the  90  percent  of  the 
3-year  average  market  price.  It  would  be 
an  idle  gesture  for  the  Senate  to  insist  on 
the  opposite  direction,  when  there  is  a  real 
chance  of  getting  a  bill  with  the  parity  con¬ 
cept  in  it. 

Remember,  there  is  no  recomriiendation 
from  this  adminstration  in  the  record  of  our 
hearings  favoring  the  shift  to  90  percent  of 
the  free  market  price.  All  that  Secretary 
Benson  asked  was  a  level  of  parity.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  offers  him.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  justify  a  veto  if  we  give  him 
what  he  asked — insead  of  what  he  now  ap¬ 
parently  prefers  behind  the  scenes  without 
public  commitment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota, 


Mr.  LANGER.  The  farmers  have  no 
better  or  more  able  friend  fighting  for 
them  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  have  received  letters 
time  and  again  asking  why,  if  labor  can 
have  a  minimum-wage  law,  the  farmers 
should  not  have  the  same  kind  of  bene¬ 
fit.  I  think  the  letters  bear  pretty  well 
on  the  thinking  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Missouri.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his 
life  to  the  betterment  of  the  condition 
of  the  farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
LMr.  ThyeI. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  should  like  to  have  5 
minutes  on  the  bill.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  permit  a 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  first. 
Then  I  shall  immediately  thereafter 
yield  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THYE.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  both  having  yielded  back 
their  time,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  had  promised  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  let  me  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  7-23-58-E. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  dispensed  with,  but  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
out  through  line  16  on  page  17  and  sub¬ 
stitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“TITLE  II - FEED  GRAINS 

“ National  and  farm  feed  grain  bases 

“Sec.  201.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  re¬ 
designating  part  II  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III 
as  Acreage  allotments  and  base  acreages^— 
Feed  grains’  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  part  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘National  and  farm  feed  grain  bases 

“  ‘Sec.  330.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  acreage  allotments  and  a 
commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  not  be 
established  for  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops 
of  corn. 

“‘(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  for 
each  farm  producing  corn  or  grain  sorghums 
(hereinafter  called  “primary  feed  grains”) 
In  the  United  States  a  primary  feed  grain 
farm  base  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961.  '  The  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  also  establish  for  each  farm 
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producing  oats,  rye,  or  barley  (hereinafter 
called'  “secondary  feed  grains”) ,  in  the 
United  States,  a  secondary  feed  grain  farm 
base  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961.  The  national 
feed  gr&in  base  for  primary  feed  grains  and 
secondary  feed  grains,  respectively,  shall  be 
the  average  acreage  of  such  feed  grains 
(planted  and  diverted),  during  the  years 
1956,  1957,  and  1958.  The  national  feed  grain 
base  for  primary  feed  grains  and  secondary 
feed  grains,  respectively,  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Secretary  among  ‘the  States, 
counties,  and  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  acre¬ 
age  of  such  feed  grains  (planted  and  di¬ 
verted)  during  the  years  1956,  1957,  and 
1958,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions.  Any  acreage  of  corn  which  has 
been  diverted  to  secondary  feed  grains  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1956,  1957,  and  1958  shall  be 
included  in  determining  the  acreage  of  pri¬ 
mary  feed  grains,  and  shall  be  excluded  in 
determining  the  acreage  of  secondary  feed 
grains.' 

“ Price  support 

“Sec.  202.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  104.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  101  of  this  act,  for  each  of 
the  1959.  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  feed  grains, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to 
offer  the  operator  of  each  farm  for  which 
a  feed  grain  base  is  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  330  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  a  choice  of  (A)  re¬ 
ducing  both  his  primary  feed  grains  and 
secondary  feed  grains  below  his  primary  and 
secondary  feed  grain  bases,  respectively,  by 
not  less  than  20  percent  of  each  such  feed 
grain  base,  and  receiving  price  support  for 
corn  at  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  there¬ 
for,  and  price  support  for  grain  sorghums, 
oats,  rye,  and  barley,  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  is  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  price  support 
at  85  percent  of  parity  for  corn,  taking  into 
consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such  com¬ 
modity  in  relation  to  corn,  the  normal  price 
relationship  between  such  commodity  and 
corn,  the  location  and  storability  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  and  other  relevant  factors,  or  (B) 
no  acreage  controls  and  price  support  for 
corn  at  90  percent  of  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  during  the  3  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop  be¬ 
gins,  adjusted  to  offset  the  effect  on  such 
price  of  any  abnormal  quantities  of  low- 
grade  corn  marketed  during  any  of  such 
years  but  not  less  than  $1.10  per  bushel; 
and  price  support  for  grain  sorghums,  oats, 
rye,  and  barley  at  such  level  not  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for 
corn,  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding 
value  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to  corn, 
the  normal  price  relationship  between  such 
commodity  and  corn,  the  location  and  stora¬ 
bility  of  the  commodity,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  To  be  eligible  for  price  support  as 
provided  in  choice  (A),  the  producer  must 
devote  an  acreage  of  eligible  land  to  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program  equal  to  20  per¬ 
cent  of  such  producer’s  primary  feed  grain 
farm  base  and  secondary  feed  grain  farm 
base.  Any  person  operating  more  than  one 
farm  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  choice  (A), 
must  elect  choice  (A)  for  all  farms  for  which 
he  is  operator  and  must  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  choice  (A)  with  respect  to  all 
such  farms  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
higher  price  support  on,  any  farm.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  may  accept  the  producer’s  certifica¬ 
tion  as  proof  of  compliance.  A  producer  who 
elects  choice  (A)  but  fails  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  choice  (A)  with  respect 
to  any  farm  shall  be  eligible  for  price  sup¬ 
port  as  though  he  had  elected  choice  (B). 
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Not  later  than  January  31,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  and  announce  on  the  basis  of  his 
estimate  of  the  supply  percentage  and  the 
parity  price  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  year,  the  price  support  level  for  pro¬ 
ducers  who  elect  choice  (A)  and  choice  (B), 
respectively,  and  such  price  support  levels 
shall  be  final.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
such  announcement,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  the  operator  (as  shown  on  the  records 
of  the  county  committee),  of  each  farm  for 
which  a  feed  grain  farm  base  is  established 
under  section  330  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  be  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  alternative  levels  of  price  support 
available  for  his  farm.  The  operator  of  each 
farm  shall,  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  notify  the  county  committee 
in  writing  whether  he  desires  the  level  of 
price  support  prescribed  in  choice  (A)  to 
be  effective  for  the  farm.  If  the  operator 
fails  to  so  notify  the  county  committee, 
within  the  time  prescribed,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  chosen  the  price  support  level 
prescribed  in  choice  (B) .  The  choice  elected 
by  the  operator  shall  apply  to  all  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  farm.  If  a  producer  who  elects 
choice  (A)  reduces  his  primary  feed  grains 
below  his  primary  feed  grain  base  by  an 
acreage  greater  than  20  percent  of  his  pri¬ 
mary  feed  grain  base,  he  may  increase  his 
acreage  of  secondary  feed  grains  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  number  of  acres. 

"  ‘(b)  For  each  of  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961 
crops  of  feed  grains,  price  support  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  who  elect  choice 

(A)  through  a  purchase  program.  Price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
who  elect  choice  (B)  through  loans,  pur¬ 
chases,  or  other  operations. 

“‘(c)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  directed,  during  the  period  beginning  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1959,  and  ending  September  30,  1962, 
to  offer  primary  or  secondary  feed  grains 
owned  by  it  for  sale  for  unrestricted  use  at 
not  less  than  5  percent  above  the  current 
level  of  price  support  prescribed  in  choice 

(B)  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

“  ‘(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di¬ 
rected,  notwithstanding  the  date  specified  in 
section  109  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  the  final 
date  for  entering  into  conservation  reserve 
contracts,  and  notwithstanding  any  monetary 
limitations  on  the  scope  of  the  conservation 
reserve  program,  to  make  available  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  contracts  to  any  producer  who 
elects  choice  (A).  Producers  who  elect 
choice  (A),  shall  be  compensated  for  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  conservation  reserve  program 
(1)  in  cash,  or  (2)  at  the  option  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  through  negotiable  certificates,  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  re¬ 
deem  in  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  rye,  and 
barley,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  if 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  does  not 
have  sufficient  stocks  of  such  grains,  or  if 
it  is  not  practicable  to  redeem  such  certifi¬ 
cates  in  such  grains,  the  certificates  shall 
be  redeemed  with  cash’.’’ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yields  5  minutes 
to  his  colleague. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
on  the  self-help  plan  for  dairying  was  20 
to  57.  There  were  20  votes  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  and  57  votes  against  the 
amendment,  so  it  is  quite  evident  there 
is  going  to  be  no  help  for  the  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  land. 

Last  March  11,  Mr.  President,  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  have  the  rule  suspended  so 


as  to  make  possible  the  placing  of  a  rider 
on  an  appropriation  bill,  which  would 
have  to  be  passed,  for  the  purpose  of 
freezing  the  price  supports  on  dairy 
products  at  not  less  than  $3.25  a  hun¬ 
dredweight.  My  effort  to  suspend  the 
rule  lost.  The  vote  was  30  in  favor  of 
suspension  of  the  rule  and  59  against. 

I  stated  at  that  time  we  had  then 
lost  any  opportunity  to  protect  the  dairy 
farmers  of  this  land.  That  was  our  only 
chance.  The  dairy  farmers  lost,  al¬ 
though  the  consumer  did  not  get  any 
benefit  from  the  drop  in  the  price  paid 
the  fanners  for  the  milk. 

Let  me  state  the  facts  for  the  Senate. 
The  average  price  received  by  the  farmer 
at  wholesale  as  of  May  1957,  was  $3.84 
per  hundredweight.  As  of  May  1958, 
the  wholesale  price  was  $3.77,  or  a  drop 
of  7  cents  a  hundredweight. 

If  Senators  will  check  the  statistics 
further,  they  will  find  that  fresh  milk 
at  the  grocery,  per  quart,  as  of  May 

1957,  was  selling  at  22.8  cents  and  as  of 
May  1958,  was  selling  at  23.3  cents.  In 
other  words,  the  price  of  fresh  milk  was 
up  even  though  the  support  price  was 
down  25  cents  a  hundredweight. 

Fresh  milk  delivered  per  quart  as  of 
May  1957,  was  24.4  cents.  In  May  of 
1958  it  had  gone  up  four-tenths  of  a 
cent,  even  though  the  support  price  to 
the  farmer  had  dropped  25  cents  a  hun¬ 
dredweight. 

The  same  situation  was  true  with  re¬ 
spect  to  ice  cream. 

Butter  was  the  only  item,  among  the 
dairy  products,  as  to  which  there  was  a 
saving  for  the  consumer,  and  that  was 
four-tenths  of  1  cent. 

In  May  of  1957  cheese,  American  proc¬ 
ess,  was  selling  at  57.4  cents,  and  in  May 
of  1958  it  was  selling  at  58  cents.  In 
other  words,  there  was  a  price  increase 
of  six-tenths  of  1  cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  last  March  that 
if  the  price  were  dropped  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  there  would  not  be  a  reflection  of 
any  saving  for  the  consumers.  That 
statement  has  been  borne  out  by  the 
facts  in  the  months  since  the  action 
was  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  which  effected  a  drop  of  25  cents  a 
hundredweight  in  the  support  price  for 
milk. 

When  we  take  a  look  at  the  prices  paid 
by  one  of  the  largest  cooperatives  in  the 
Northwest,  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers 
Association  of  St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  we 
find  that  in  January  of  1958  grade  A 
milk  was  selling  at  $3.42.  In  April  of 

1958,  the  price  for  grade  A  milk  was  $3.34. 
As^of  May  1958,  the  grade  A  milk  price 
was  $3.22.  Senators  will  note  that  the 
price  dropped  from  $3.34  as  of  April  to 
$3.22  as  of  May,  only  1  month  later,  and 
that  the  price  had  dropped  from  a  Jan¬ 
uary  1958  price  of  $3.42  to  a  May  price  of 
$3.22. 

If  we  take  another  look  at  the  prices  in 
June  of  1958,  we  find  that  the  price  of 
grade  A  milk  was  down  to  $3.20.  The 
price  dropped  steadily  each  of  the 
months  from  January  on. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
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published  July  17,  1958,  entitled  “Milk 
Price  Rise  Starts  in  Area.” 

The  article  starts  out  by  saying: 

A  half-cent  rise  In  the  quart  price  of  de¬ 
livered  milk  is  in  prospect  for  Washington 
area  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Milk  Price  Rise  Starts  in  Area 

A  half-cent  rise  in  the  quart  price  of  de¬ 
livered  milk  is  in  prospect  for  Washington 
area  consumers,  as  at  least  one  leading  sup¬ 
plier  has  made  the  new  price  effective. 
Spokesmen  for  others  admitted  yesterday  it 
was  under  consideration. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Chestnut  Farms  Di¬ 
vision,  National  Dairy  Products,  said  it 
adopted  the  increase  Tuesday. 

William  Hooper,  manager  of  Embassy  Dairy 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Washington 
and  Virginia  Milk  Producers  Association,  said 
Embassy  was  still  examining  production  fig¬ 
ures  which  indicated  Embassy  would  soon 
follow  the  Chestnut  Farms  lead. 

The  Chestnut  Farms  spokesman  said  rising 
production  costs  had  figured  in  the  decision 
to  boost  the  quart  price.  He  explained  that 
last  April  suppliers  passed  along  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  producers’  1-cent  reduction  which 
did  not  quite  amount  to  a  cent,  and  the  re¬ 
tailers  had  been  absorbing  that  difference. 

He  said  it  was  unfair  to  blame  the  price 
rise  on  a  new  wage  scale  for  union  dairy 
drivers  and  plant  workers  which  became 
effective  last  week. 

The  price  of  regular  homogenized  milk,  de¬ 
livered  thrice  weekly  to  homes  by  Chestnut 
farms,  became  26  y2  cents  per  quart. 

For  a  small  group  of  consumers,  the  ad¬ 
justment  will  amount  to  a  1-cent  per  quart 
boost,  a  spokesman  for  the  industry  ex¬ 
plained.  Fewer  than  2  percent  of  home- 
delivered  customers  are  single  quart  buyers, 
and  even  for  them  the  bill  is  figured  on  a 
weekly  or  monthly  basis. 

Stores,  of  course,  cannot  split  a  cent,  so 
for  the  casual  buyer  of  a  quart  of  milk,  the 
new  price  will  amount  to  a  1-cent  increase, 
the  spokesman  explained. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  stated 
last  March  11  that  if  we  wanted  to  help 
the  dairy  farmers  then  was  the  time  to 
act  to  freeze  the  price  of  milk,  because  if 
we  did  not  do  so  and  the  price  paid  the 
producer  went  down  there  would  be  no 
saving  for  the  consumer.  The  facts  and 
evidence  are  in.  The  consumer  did  not 
benefit  from  the  action  taken.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  lost.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate 
thing  that  such  a  drop  in  price  occurred. 

We  have  been  fighting  today  for  the 
dairy  farmer,  and  what  have  we  succeed¬ 
ed  in  accomplishing?  The  self-help  plan, 
which  has  been  advocated  for  years,  lost 
by  a  vote  of  57  against  the  amendment 
and  a  vote  of  only  20  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  when  the  farmer  has  to  lose  and  the 
consumer  does  not  benefit,  even  though 
the  price  of  milk  to  the  farmers  goes  off 
25  cents  a  hundredweight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  charts  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


May 

1957 

May 

1958 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers 

$3.84 

$3. 77 

Retail 1  (United  States  average): 

Milk,  fresh,  homogenized  vitamin 
X): 

Grocery. . quart-. 

Delivered _ do - 

Icecream _  pint.. 

Butter . - . .pound.. 

.228 

.244 

.294 

.740 

.574 

.145 

.233 
.248 
.297 
.  736 
.580 

.151 

Cheese,  American  process... do - 

Milk,  evaporated 

liJA-ounce  can.. 

>  USDA. 
3  BLS. 


MILK  PRICE  FOR  JANUARY  1958 

January  paying  pi-ices  for  3.5  percent 
base  milk  are: 


Grade 

A 

Grade 

AA 

Grade  A  and  AA  milk: 

$3.42 
3.  32 
3.31 

$3.  52 
3. 42 
3.41 

River  Falls _ 

The  paying  prices  for  excess  and  manu¬ 


facturing  grades  are: 

Grade  A  excess  milk  at  all  plants _ $3.  14 

Manufacturing  No.  1  milk  at  all 

plants _  3.  08 

Manufacturing  No.  2  milk  at  all 

plants _  2.  99 


The  price  per  point  for  milk  testing  above 
or  below  3.5  percent  will  be  7.2  cents. 

MILK  PRICE  FOR  APRIL  1958 

April  paying  prices  for  3.5  percent'  base 
milk  are : 


Grade 

A 

Grade  AA 

Grade  A  and  A  A  milk: 

Twin  Cities . . 

$3.  34 

3.  24 

$3.44 
3.  34 

Farmington . . . 

River  Falls  _ 

3.23 

3.33 

The  paying  prices  for  excess  and  manu¬ 
facturing  grades  are: 


Grade  A  excess  milk  at  all  plants _ $3.  02 

Manufacturing  No.  1  milk  at  all 

plants _ 2.  96 

Manufacturing  No.  2  milk  at  all 

plants _  2.  87 


The  price  per  point  for  milk  testing  above 
or  below  3.5  percent  will  be  7  cents. 


MILK  PRICE  FOR  MAY  1958 

May  paying  prices  for  3.5  percent  base 
milk  are: 


Grade 

A 

Grade  AA 

Grade  A  and  AA  milk: 

Twin  Cities . 

$3.  22 
3. 12 
3.11 

$3. 32 
3.22 
3.  21 

Farmington _ 

River  Falls . . 

The  paying  prices  for  excess  and  manu¬ 
facturing  grades  are: 


Grade  A  excess  milk  at  all  plants _ $2.  92 

Manufacturing  No.  1  milk  at  all 

plants -  2.  86 

Manufacturing  No.  2  milk  at  all 
plants _  2  77 


- - - -  A.  «  | 

The  price  per  point  for  milk  testing  above 
or  below  3.5  percent  will  be  7  cents. 
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-June  paying  prices  for  3.5  percent  base 
milk  are: 


Grade 

A 

Grade  AA 

Grade  A  and  AA  milk: 

Twin  Cities _ 

$3.  20 

3. 10 

$3.  30 

Farmington . . 

3.20 

River  Falls  ...  . 

3.09 

3. 19 

The  paying  prices  for  excess  and  manufac¬ 


turing  grades  are : 

Grade  A  excess  milk  at  all  plans _ $2.  91 

Manufacturing  No.  1  milk  at  all 

plants  _  2. 85 

Manufacturing  No.  2  milk  at  all 

plants  _  2. 76 


The  price  per  point  for  milk  testing  above 
or  below  3.5  percent  will  be  7  cents. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  yield  back  my  time 
I  may  have  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
nis]  so  that  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  may  call  up  an  amendment  in  his 
own  time.  The  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  waited  a  considerable  time  and 
feels  he  has  a  relatively  noncontroversial 
amendment  to  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?'  The  Chair  hears  none,, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment  7-14-58-C,  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
beginning  with  the  comma  in  line  12,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  down  through 
“1958”  in  line  15. 

On  page  7,  line  8,  strike  out  “(except 
section  344  (k) ) .” 

-  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
added  part  of  the  amendment  is  purely 
technical  with  relation  to  another  line 
in  the  bill,  to  perfect  the  bill  if  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  shall  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
not  provide  any  additional  cotton  acre¬ 
age.  The  amendment  deals  exclusively 
with  cotton  acreage  and  exclusively  with 
■the  allotment  of  the  national  cotton 
acreage  to  the  States. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Senate 
provides  for  what  we  call  a  freeze  of  the 
acreage  at  the  State  level  based  upon ' 
the  1958  acreage  as  a  percentage  basis. 
The  amendment  would  merely  strike  out 
the  language  of  the  bill  under  considera¬ 
tion  on  page  7,  beginning  on  line  12: 
and  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  each 
such  year  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  in  the  same  proportion  that  they 
shared  in  the  national  acreage  allotment  in 
1958. 

The  amendment  would  strike  out  those 
lines.  The  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  restore  the  present  law. 
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The  net  effect  of  the  amendment  now 
offered  would  be  to  provide  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  shall  continue  to  operate  for  the 
United  States  in  the  future,  and  it  is 
permanent  law  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Those  who  testified 
said  they  were  satisfied  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  law  and  did  not  want 
to  have  it  changed,  but  that  they  were 
fearful  the  bill  as  reported  would  change 
existing  law.  As.  I  understand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  it  would  leave 
the  matter  as  it  now  is  in  existing  law, 
and  would  not  make  any  change. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  sole  effect  of  the 
amendment  w'ould  be  to  continue  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  present  law  without  any 
change. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  what  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  has  said.  The  people  of  my  State 
are  satisfied  with  the  present  law  as  it 
now  affects  the  distribution  of  cotton 
acreage.  I  certainly  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator 
explain  what  the  effect  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  on  the  1959  crop,  for  ex¬ 
ample?  Has  the  Senator  a  table  show¬ 
ing  what  each  State  would  gain  and  what 
each  State  would  lose? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  operation  of  the 
present  law,  based  upon  a  5-year  history, 
shows  differences  from  year  to  year  in 
the  total  planted  acreage.  There  have 
been  some  fluctuations  in  each  State  al¬ 
lotment.  That  is  true  under  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  present  law,  and  that  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  Next  year  there 
will  be  some  change  in  the  operation  of 
the  law  for  1959.  That  is  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  question  is  based  upon. 

Next  year,  1959,  the  State  of  Alabama 
will  gain  back  1,919  acres  it  previously 
lost.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  now 
written  it  would  be  prevented  from  gain¬ 
ing  back  those  1,919  acres.  The  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  amendment  would  merely 
allow  it  to  gain  back  the  1,919  acres 
which  it  has  earned  under  the  operation 
of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  trying  to  preserve  the  flexi¬ 
bility  which  would  allow  the  trend  to 
continue  in  the  cotton  acreage  through¬ 
out  the  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  amendment  offered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Some  acreage  might 
be  lost  by  a  State  this  year,  but  would 
be  gained  back  in  subsequent  years  be¬ 
cause  of  the  trend. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  ANDERS O^T.  That  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  we  have  been  trying  to  establish  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  trend  is  stabi¬ 
lizing,  and  it  is  thought  it  will  stabilize 
to  a  greater  extent  in  future  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  As  the  bill  stands, 
it  would  freeze  the  relationship  of  cot¬ 
ton  acreages  among  the  States  forever. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  This  amendment 
would  fit  the  1958  pattern,  and  allow  the 
trend  to  take  effect  in  subsequent  years, 
so  as  to  bring  about  a  gain  or  a  loss. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  That 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  amendment. 
It  would  merely  restore  the  present  law. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  informed  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  favors  this  amendment, 
which  restores  the  method  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  national  cotton  acreage  each 
year.  The  committee  sought  to  base  it 
upon  the  year  1958.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  entirely 
correct  in  saying  that  the  method  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  bill  would  freeze  the 


acreage,  and  would  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  trend.  The  restoration  of  the 
original  language  would  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  trend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  full  explanation  of  Senator  Stennis’ 
amendment  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex¬ 
planation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
provision  requiring  the  national  allotment 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the 
same  proportion  they  shared  in  the  national 
acreage  allotment  in  1958.  If  this  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted  the  national  allot¬ 
ment  would  be  apportioned  among  the 
States,  as  presently  provided  in  section  344 
(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  on  the  basis  of  a  moving 
5 -year  average  of  acreages  planted  to  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  States,  thus  recognizing  trends 
in  cotton  production  among  the  States. 
Since  cotton  has  been  subject  to  marketing 
quotas  since  1954  and  since  acreage  planted 
in  excess  of  acreage  allotments  is  not 
counted  in  computing  acreage  allotments, 
there  should  be  no  trend  toward  increasing 


acreage  in  any  area.  The  amendment  would 
therefore  give  effect  to  trends  which  oc¬ 
curred  5  years  ago  as  a  result  of  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  marketing  quotas.  By  dropping  the 
years  when  quotas  were  not  in  effect,  the 
formula  which  would  be  in  effect  if  tjais 
amendment  were  adopted  would  reverse  the 
trend  which  occurred  when  there  were  no 
quotas.  It  would  give  effect  only  to  trends 
imposed  by  quotas,  which  in  turn  have  been 
based  on  plantings  during  an  earlier  5-year 
period.  The  provision  which  would  be 
stricken  was  intended  to  give  some  stability 
to  allotments,  so  that  farmers,  gins,  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade 
could  plan  and  adjust  their  plant  accord- 
ingly,  rather  than  be  subject  to  contraction 
and  expansion  as  acreage  allotments  shift 
from  State  to  State  in  response  to  the  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  allotment  formula  of  the 
acreage  history  of  1952  and  1953. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  to  place  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  acreage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Acreage  distribution  by  State  under  S.  4071 


Proportional 
share  of  1958 
allotment 1 

Loss  or  gain 
compared  to 
acreage  based 
on  history 

Additional 
acres  for  10- 
acre  small 
farms  1 

Total  loss  or 
gain  under 
the  bill 

Proportional 
share  of  1958 
allotment  1 

Loss  or  gain 
compared  to 
acreage  based 
on  history 

Additional 
acres  for  10- 
acre  small 
farms  1 

Total  loss  or 
gain  under 
the  bill 

Alabama _ 

Arizona _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Florida _ 

Georgia . . 

Illinois _ _ _ 

Kentucky _ 

Louisiana _ 

940, 506 
337,  967 
1,  293.  667 
747, 037 
34, 412 
823,  822 
3,110 
6,788 
656,  863 
1,  515,  379 
346,  568 

-1,911 
+7,  659 
-34,  285 
+16,  234 
-81 
+7, 939 

-251 
-8,  993 
-22,668 
-8,  666 

+41, 180 
+670 
+11, 092 
+  2,  898 
+3, 146 
+32,  541 
+32 
+271 
+11,904 
+29,  529 
+2,  289 

+39, 269 
+8,329 
-23. 193 
+19, 132 
+3, 065 
+40,  480 
+32 
+20 
+2,911 
+6,  861 
-6,377 

Nevada . 

New  Mexico _ 

-North  Carolina _ 

Oklahoma _ 

South  Carolina _ 

Tennessee . . 

Texas _ 

Virginia _ _ _ 

United  States _ 

2, 343 
169, 317 
441, 374 
734,  784 
672, 919 
529,  686 
6,  827, 427 
15, 993 

-1,245 
+723 
+3, 006 
+  16 
-5,229 
+47,  758 
-6 

+12 
+702 
+29. 373 
+15, 666 
+24.  630 
+17,  288 
+34,016 
+1,810 

+12 
—543 
+30, 096 
+18,  672 
+24,  646 
+12, 059 
+81,  774 
+1, 804 

Mississippi 

Missouri _ 

16, 000, 000 

+259, 049 

1  Under  provisions  of  S.  4071. 


I  pland  cotton:  Number  of  farms  with  allotments  10  acres  or  less,  number  of  allotment  acres  on  such  farms,  and  additional  acres  required 
to  provide  allotments  in  1959  equal  to  1958  allotments  based  on  national  allotment  of  16,000,000  acres,  with  percentages 


State 

Number  of 
farms,  1959, 
10  acres 
or  less 

Percent 
of  total 
farms 

Number  of 
acres-in 
1958 

Percent 
of  total 
allot¬ 
ment 

Additional 
acres  re¬ 
quired  in 
1959  on 

16  million 
base 

State 

Number  of 
farms,  1959, 
10  acres 
or  less 

Percent 
of  total 
farms 

Number  of 
acres  in 
1958 

Percent 
of  total 
allot¬ 
ment 

Additional 
acres  re¬ 
quired  in 
1959  on 

16  million 
base 

Alabama . . . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Floi-ida . . . _ 

Georgia _ 

Illinois _ 

Kentucky- . 

Louisiana. _ 

99, 248 
1,112 
36,203 
4,769 
8,239 
66, 138 
440 
1, 107 
33,040 
86,  930 
7,850 

83.3 

27.9 
58.0 
31. 1 
94.  6 

76.9 

87.3 
93.8 
73.6 
77.5 

47.3 

446. 497 
5, 994 
179, 670 
23,  760 
28,703 
317,  238 
1,  673 
2,819 
161, 019 
390, 468 
36, 959 

43. 1 
1.6 

12.7 
2.9 

74.2 
35.0 

52.8 
36.  2 
26.  4 
23.  5 

9.8 

41, 180 
670 
11,092 
2,898 

3. 146 
32,  541 
32 
271 
11,904 
29,  529 

2,  289 

Nevada . 

New  Mexico . . . 

North  Carolina _ 

Oklahoma _ 

South  Carolina _ 

Tennessee _ 

Texas _ 

Virginia . 

United  States . 

4 

1,845 
75, 171 
24,402 
60,936 
48,  571 
66,320 
6,260 

20.0 

33.3 
89.6 
52.9 
80.5 

78.3 
32.8 
98.0 

40 
9,134 
266,  358 
127,  339 
262, 967 
'  204, 983 

338,  976 
15, 051 

1.2 

5.0 

53.9 

15.4 

35.5 
35.2 

4.5 

82.9 

12 
702 
29,  373 
15,  666 
24,630 
17,288 
34,016 
1,810 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri . . 

629, 185 

66.0 

2,  819,  648 

10.0 

1  259,  049 

i  Assumes  using  1958  farm  allotments  as  farm  bjjses  instead  of  3-year  average. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  presents  the  facts  as  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment.  Unless  there 
are  some  questions,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yields  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  time  will  be  yielded  back  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  back  any 
time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  exhausted  or  yielded  back. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
turning  to  my  amendment,  I  identify  it 
as  the  feed  grain  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him¬ 
self? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  yield  my¬ 
self  the  full  30  minutes  on  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  may  wish  to  yield  some  time  to 
my  colleagues,  who  may  wish  to  inquire 
about  it. 


Mr.  President,  the  feed  grain  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  farm  bill  before  us  are 
grossly  inadequate.  In  fact,  these  pro¬ 
visions  are  a  step  backward,  instead  of 
forward.  The  feed  grains  provisions 
would  return  our  corn,  sorghum  grains, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  and  livestock  producers 
to  the  same  free  market  that  brought 
disaster  in  the  early  thirties. 

The  feed  grains  provisions  of  this  bill 
represent  a  repudiation  of  the  entire 
parity  concept  upon  which  the  farm  pro¬ 
grams  fashioned  by  the  Senate  over  the 
past  30  years  have  been  based.  The 
parity  concept  is  completely  discarded  in 
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this  proposal  we  are  asked  to  approve. 

The  feed  grain  program  embodied  in 
this  bill  is  simple  enough  to  understand. 
It  says  clearly  that  corn  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  level  10  percent  below  the 
average  free  market  price  of  corn  during 
the  immediately  preceding  3  years,  but 
not  less  than  $1.10  per  bushel.  Sor¬ 
ghum  grain  and  the  other  feed  grains 
would  be  supported  at  a  price-feeding 
value  ratio  equivalent  to  that  of  corn,  but 
not  less  than  60  percent  of  parity. 

Let  us  see  what  enactment  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  would  mean  to  feed  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  producers;  $1.10  corn  probably 
means  57-cent  oats,  90-cent  barley  and 
$1.96  per  hundredweight  for  sorghum 
grain.  These  figures  represent  substan¬ 
tial  reductions  in  support  level  from  the 
programs  that  are  in  operation  in  1958. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  a  table  which  compares  the  sup¬ 
port  prices  projected  under  this  bill  with 
those  that  were  in  effect  in  1952,  in  1957, 
and  in  1958,  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Support  price  comparison 


Commodity 

Level  of  support 
in  program  in 
effect  in— 

Support 
level  pro¬ 
vided  in 
commit- 

1952 

1957 

1958 

tee  bill 

Com,  per  bushel _ 

Sorghum  grain,  per  liun- 

$1.60 

$1.40 

$1.36 

$1. 10 

dredweight . . 

2.38 

1.86 

1.83 

1.96 

Harley,  per  bushel . 

1.22 

.95 

.93 

.90 

Oats,  per  bushel _ 

.78 

.61 

.61 

.57 

Eye,  per  bushel . . 

1.  42 

1.18 

1. 10 

.95 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Take  barley,  for 
example.  Under  the  present  law  the 
barley  support  price  is  93.  Under  the 
bill  before  us  the  support  price  of  barley 
would  be  90.  Oats  at  present  is  61  cents; 
in  the  bill  before  us  it  would  be  57  cents. 
Rye  is  $1.10;  and  in  the  bill  before  us 
it  would  be  95  cents. 

I  recognize  that  those  figures  do  not 
seem  large,  but  when  we  knock  off  as 
much  as  15  cents  a  bushel  on  rye,  4  cents 
a  bushel  on  oats,  and  even  3  cents  a 
bushel  on  barley,  we  are  cutting  into 
farm  income. 

The  proposed  program,  so  far  as  corn 
is  concerned,  would  be  $1.10.  That  is 
provided  in  the  committee  bill.  The 
present  support  program  for  corn  is 
$1.36,  so  far  as  compliance  corn  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  proposed  program  would  not  only 
mean  a  continuing  reduction  in  the  sup¬ 
port  levels  for  all  the  other  feed  grains 
as  well  as  corn;  it  would  also  mean  that 
a  new  and  lower  base  level  was  being 
set  for  the  market  prices  of  hogs  and 
cattle. 

Few  in  this  Senate  would  attempt  to 
deny  that  over  the  period  of  the  various 
livestock  cycles,  cheap  feed  grain  prices 
will  mean  cheap  cattle  and  hog  prices. 
The  latter  follows  the  former  as  night 
the  day.  Assuming  an  average  12-to-l 
ratio  in  hog-to-corn  prices,  an  average 


price  of  $1.10  for  corn,  with  other  feed 
grains  supported  in  relation  to  corn, 
would  mean  a  cycle  average  price  of 
hogs  of  about  $13  per  hundredweight 
on  the  farm.  Such  prices  for  hogs 
would  probably  mean  not  more  than 
$13.60  per  hundredweight  for  cattle,  and 
$14  per  hundredweight  for  calves. 

By  any  measure,  these  are  depression 
prices  as  hog  and  cattle  producers  will 
be  down  here  to  tell  us  within  a  few 
months  or  years  if  we  allow  this  recom¬ 
mended  feed  grains  provision  to  go  into 
effect. 

Cheap  feed  grain  supports  will  not  only 
drive  down  the  prices  of  hogs  and  cattle. 
Lower  prices  of  feeds  and  large  livestock 
will  have  an  inevitable  effect  upon  the 
price  of  poultry  meat,  which  has  been 
held  up  relatively  well  in  recent  months 
by  the  reduced  market  supply  of  beef 
and  pork  that  has  resulted  from  growers 
holding  back  stock  from  market  to  build 
up  foundation  herds  that  were  depleted 
in  past  years  by  economic  conditions 
and  a  long  7-year  drought  in  the  great 
Southwest. 

Lower  prices  for  cattle  and  hogs  not 
only  reduces  the  income  of  hog  and 
poultry  meat  producers  it  also  has  a 
time-bomb  effect  in  placing  pressure  on 
dairy  farmers’  income  from  two  sources. 
A  sizable  share  of  a  dairy  farmer’s  in¬ 
come  comes  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
animals  for  beef.  Lower  beef  prices  re¬ 
duce  dairy  farm  income  directly  through 
lower  cattle  prices,  and  indirectly  by 
adding  still  further  surplus  milk  pro¬ 
duction  from  culls  that  are  not  sold  at 
the  depression-low  beef  cattle  prices. 
Moreover,  increasing  market  supplies  of 
beef,  pork,  and  poultry  meat  at  lower 
and  lower  prices  has  a  similar  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  demand  for  the  cheese 
price  component  of  the  manufacturing 
milk  prices  received  by  farmers. 

Lowering  of  feed  grain  price  supports 
starts  into  spiral  a  chain  of  economic 
events  that  can  only  result  in  reducing 
the  prices  and  incomes  of  farmers  who 
produce  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  farm  output  of  this  country. 

As  inadequate  as  it  has  been,  the  75 
percent  of  parity  floor  for  compliance 
corn  in  the  commercial  corn  area  has 
been  a  peg  which  has  set  the  general 
level  of  farm  prices  and  incomes.  Not 
only  do  the  prices  established  for  feed 
grains  have  ramifications  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  livestock,  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  but  when  corn  and 
other  feed  grain  prices  are  allowed  to 
drop  to  depression  levels  this  causes  some 
farmers  to  look  around  to  find  other 
more  profitable  uses  for  the  land  they 
could  be  using  for  feed  grain  production, 
while  other  farmers  are  compelled  to 
plant  more  acres  to  meet  fixed  overhead 
costs. 

Many  acres  of  land  in  some  areas 
would  be  transferred  to  soybeans  and 
flaxseed,  to  vegetables,  and  other  com¬ 
modities.  The  consequent  increased 
production  of  such  commodities  would 
lower  the  prices  and  income  from  their 
production.  Most  of  these  crops  that 
compete  with  feed  grains  for  land  use. 
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share  with  feed  grains  the  character¬ 
istic  of  having  an  inelastic  demand.  A 
large  crop  brings  to  the  producers  as  a 
whole  a  smaller  gross  return  than  a 
small  crop.  Thus  to  reduce  the  support 
level  for  feed  grains  is  to  start  into 
operation  a  series  of  cycles  in  which 
the  falling  prices  of  feed  grains  and 
growing  surpluses  of  different  commod¬ 
ities  would  chase  each  other  from  sur¬ 
plus  to  surplus  until  the  prices  of  all 
farm  commodities  fall  to  the  lowest 
world  price  in  the  international  market. 
Our  producers  would  be  then  in  a  posi¬ 
tion,  either  to  go  out  of  business  entirely 
or  to  accept  the  lowest  world  price  in 
the  European  or  Japanese  markets, 
minus  the  import  duties  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  and  minus  the  freight  charge  from 
the  United  States  to  the  European  o* 
Japanese  mainland. 

As  inadequate  as  they  have  been  under 
Secretary  Benson’s  administration,  the 
price-support  programs  we  have  had 
with  the  peg  at  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  parity  has  meant  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  additional  gross  and  net  in¬ 
come  to  America’s  farmers,  above  the 
level  that  they  could  have  earned  and 
received  in  the  free  market,  or  with  sup¬ 
ports  at  10  percent  below  the  free  mar¬ 
ket,  as  proposed  for  feed  grains  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  table  V  from  page  8  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  report  of 
its  farm  bill  be  reproduced  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Table  V 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Net  re- 

moval  of 

Esti- 

Contribu- 

farm 

mated 

tion  of 

products 

eontribu- 
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program 

Year 

from  com- 
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net  farm 

as  per- 

mereial 

programs 

income 

cent  of 

markets 

to  farm 

net  farm 

by  Gov- 

Income 

income 

emment 

1952 . 

1.7 

4.7 

14.3 

33 

1953 . 

2.7 

6.9 

13.9 

50 

1954 _ 

1.3 

3.4 

12.2 

28 

1955 . . 

1.9 

5. 1 

11.6 

44 

1956 . 

1.3 

3.8 

12.1 

31 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  several  points  about  this  rec¬ 
ord  to  which  I  should  like  to  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  One  is  that 
as  Secretary  Benson  reduced  the  levels 
of  support  the  volume  of  market  supply 
and  production  increased — contrary  to 
the  claim  he  made  to  our  committee  as  to 
the  results  we  could  expect  from  his 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  of 
feed  grain  statistics  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  showing  the  related 
price  and  production  changes  for  the  5 
principal  feed  grains  from  1952  to  and 
through  1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Feed  grain  statistics 


I.  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE,  1952-57,  IN  5  PRINCIPAL  FEED  GRAINS  FOR  BOTH  PRODUCTION 

AND  PRICE 

[Prices  are  yearly  averages  of  prices  received  by  farmers] 


Price 

Production 

-26 

-23 

-35 

-37 

-39 

+3 

+7 

+91 

+69 

+518 

Grain  sorghums _ _  . 

—  - - - - - -\ - 

II.  PRODUCTION  AND  PRICE  STATISTICS,  1952-57,  FOR  FEED  GRAINS 

[Production  figures  arc  given  in  millions  of  bushels  except  for  grain  sorghums  which  are  given  in  millions  ofhun- 
pcr  hundredweight] figuros  are  given  in  d°llars  per  bushel  except  for  grain  sorghums  which  are  given  in  dollars 
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1.52 

3,292 

0.79 

1,217 

1.37 
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1.72 

16 
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51 

1953 . . . 
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.74 

1, 153 
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19 

2. 36 

65 

1954 _ _ _ 

1.43 

3,058 

.71 

1,410 

1.09 

379 

1.21 

26 

2.26 

132 

1955 _ 

1.35 

3,  230 

.60 

1,503 

.92 

401 

1.  06 

29 

1.  75 

136 

1956 . 

1.  29 

3,  445 

.69 

1,163 

.99 

377 

1.15 

21 

2. 05 

115 

1957 . . 

1.12 

3,403 

.61 

1,308 

.89 

436 

1.08 

27 

1.72 

315 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  particular  attention  to  what  the 
table  reflects  happened  to  prices  and  pro¬ 
duction  between  1955  and  1957. 

Take  oats,  for  example.  In  1955,  aver¬ 
age  prices  reached  a  disastrous  low  of 
60  cents  a  bushel.  Yet  production  soared 
to  a  record  high  of  1,503  million  bushels. 
In  1956 — an  election  year,  incidentally — 
the  steadily  declining  prices  were  checked 
and  returns  averaged  69  cents  a  bushel. 
What  happened?  Production,  instead  of 
going  up,  dropped  to  1,163  million 
bushels.  But  with  the  election  out  of  the 
way,  prices  went  down  to  61  cents  a 
bushel  last  year — and,  conversely,  pro¬ 
duction  started  back  up  again,  to  1,308 
million  bushels. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  barley. 
The  same  thing  happened  with  rye.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  grain  sorghums. 

That  is  another  example  of  how  the 
doctrine,  to  which  the  administration 
adheres,  that  if  we  lower  prices,  we  will 
lower  production,  does  not  work  at  all. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  available  its  own  figures,  compiled 
by  its  own  research  staff,  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  why  it  keeps 
insisting,  and  why  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  keeps  coming  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  insist,  that  a  reduction  in  price 
will  curb  production. 

Earlier  today  I  read  from  a  publication 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  relation  to  wheat.  It  is  a  bulletin 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  shows  that  as  the  price  of  wheat 
goes  down,  the  production  of  wheat  goes 
up.  I  have  temporarily  mislaid  the  bul¬ 
letin.  When  I  find  it,  I  shall  quote  from 
it  again. 

Anyone  who  has  blindly  echoed  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson’s  repeated  cliches  about 
needing  to  lower  prices  to  discourage 
production  had  better  take  a  serious  look 
at  this  table,  to  see  what  the  evidence 
really  reveals.  I  would  particularly  like 
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some  of  our  friends  of  the  press  to  call 
this  table  to  the  attention  of  the  editorial 
writers  so  fond  of  arguing  against  higher 
farm  prices  which  they  claim  create 
surpluses. 

The  evidence  is  there  for  all  to  see. 
Lower  feed  grain  prices  have  been 
marked  by  an  increasing  surplus.  The 
more  the  prices  have  been  reduced,  the 
more  that  has  been  produced. 

The  evidence  is  clear:  Lowering  sup¬ 
port  prices  has  not  only  failed  to  dis¬ 
courage  production,  it  has  actually  made 
the  surplus  problem  more  acute. 

Second,  and  this  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  feed  grain  proposal  before  us:  Re¬ 
ductions  in  price  support  levels  brought 
about  a  reduction  in  farm  income  even 
though  the  Federal  programs  made  a 
greater  contribution  of  net  farm  income 
than  in  years  with  higher  support  levels. 

For  example,  without  the  admittedly 
inadequate  programs  we  had  in  1955,  the 
realized  net  income  of  farm  operators 
would  have  been  only  $6.5  billion. 
Federal  programs  accounted  for  $5.1  bil¬ 
lion  of  farm  net  income  in  that  year. 

Yet  the  bill  brought  to  us  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  asks 
to  go  still  further  down  that  road.  If 
the  trends  of  the  past  few  years  are  any 
indication,  further  price  support  .cuts 
can  only  result  in  a  continuing  trend  to¬ 
ward  lower  and  lower  farm  income,  a 
greater  and  greater  percentage  of  which 
is  made  up  of  payments  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  other  effects  of  Federal 
programs.  The  end  of  that  road  is  rural 
poverty,  with  all  farm  income  provided 
by  Government  grant. 

The  farm  program  we  have  had,  based 
upon  the  parity  principle,  which  this  bill 
seeks  to  destroy,  was  originally  erected 
upon  an  awareness  of  Congress  that 
farmers  are  the  only  major  economic 
group  in  our  total  business  enterprise 
system  that  has  no  device,  other  than 
Government  programs,  to  adjust  its  pro- 
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duction  and  market  supply  to  the  needs 
of  the  market. 

Farmers,  in  absence  of  workable  sup¬ 
ply  adjustment  or  marketing  quota  pro¬ 
grams,  have  no  way  of  balancing  their 
individual  production  against  the  con¬ 
tribution  they  should  make  toward  a  bal¬ 
anced  national  supply  of  food  and  fiber. 
Consequently,  farmers  have  virtually  no 
bai  gaining  power  in  the  commodity 
markets  where  they  sell.  Alone  among 
major  economic  groups,  farmers  go  to 
market  with  their  goods  saying,  “What 
will  you  give  me?” 

The  farm  program  which  had  its  be¬ 
ginnings  30  years  ago  sought  to  provide 
to  farmers  the  two  basic  mechanisms 
employed  by  all  other  successful  business 
m  our  free  enterprise  economy:  First 
to  give  producers  a  voice  in  the  pricing 
ox  the  commodities  they  produce;  and 
second,  machinery  to  strengthen  farmer 
bargaining  power  by  giving  them  some 
control  over  adjusting  their  total  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales  to  market  require¬ 
ments.  * 

The  existing  farm  program,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  has  been  administered  by 
Secretary  Benson,  is  certainly  inade¬ 
quate  enough  in  these  respects.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  has  been  true  as  regards  corn 
and  other  feed  grains.  But  even  this  in¬ 
adequate  program  has  been  billions  of 
dollars  of  farm  income  better  than  no 
program  at  all. 

To  adopt  the  feed  grain  proposal  now 
before  us  in  the  committee  bill  would  be 
to  give  added  impetus  to  further  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  errors  of  the  past  5  years. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  would 
probably  increase,  not  decrease,  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  feed  grains. 

It  would  reduce,  not  increase,  farm 
income. 

It  would  remove  from  farmers  the  only 
price  and  income  protection  measures 
they  have  in  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
livestock-feed  economy. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  about  all  I  wish 
to  say — for  the  time  being — about  the 
weaknesses  of  the  feed-grain  proposal 
in  the  bill  before  us.  I  shall  turn  now 
to  an  explanation  of  the  amendment  to 
this  proposal  that  I  have  called  up  for 
consideration.  If  my  amendment  fails 
I  shall  attempt  to  strike  the  proposed 
feed  grain  provision  from  the  bill,  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  if  we  can’t  go  forward 
at  least  we  ought  not  to  go  backwards.  ’ 

The  feed-grain  proposal  in  this  bill  is 
the  recommendation  of  only  one  farm 
organization.  And  many  members  of 
that  organization  have  written  me  that 
they  do  not  agree  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  national  legislative  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  organization  in  favor  of 
this  10  percent  less  than  the  free-market 
support-level  proposal. 

For  over  a  year,  the  other  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  farm  commodity  groups 
such  as  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
National  Grange,  the  Sorghum  Grain 
Producers  Association  and  the  National 
Corn  Association  have  been  working  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony  and  sincerity  to  de¬ 
velop  a  proposal  for  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  that  would  progessively  eliminate 
the  surplus  carryover,  improve  feed- 
grain  producers  income  and  provide  a 
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basis  for  farmer-controlled  market  sup¬ 
ply  adjustment  and  production  adjust¬ 
ment  that  would  enable  a  continuing 
adequate  program  to  operate  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Corn  Growers  Association,  which 
supports  the  pending  amendment.  In 
their  letter  they  ask  the  Senate  not  to 
adopt  the  feed  grain  provision  in  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate.  They 
support  the  Humphrey  amendment. 
The  National  Corn  Growers  Association 
should  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
would  be  good  for  corn  and  corn  pro¬ 
ducers. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that 
the  cotton  councils  have  been  indicat¬ 
ing  their  support  for  the  cotton  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  there  were 
many  Senators  who  would  very  much 
have  liked  to  vote  in  support  of  the 
Proxmire  dairy  amendment,  but  they 
did  not  do  so  because  they  were  informed 
day  after  day  by  the  cotton  councils 
that  any  amendment  to  the  bill  along 
the  line  of  a  dairy  amendment — inas¬ 
much  as  there  was  no  dairy  provision 
in  the  bill — would  bring  a  veto  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  councils 
have  had  great  effect  upon  the  bill.  I 
respect  their  judgment  when  it  comes  to 
cotton.  I  think  they  know  a  great  deal 
about  it — undoubtedly  much  more  about 
it  than  we  who  come  from  areas  of  the 
Nation  where  cotton  is  not  a  farm 
commodity. 

But  I  ask  for  the  same  degree  of  re¬ 
spect  for  the  National  Corn  Growers 
Association,  because  corn  is  a  commodity 
crop  of  the  corn  growers.  The  corn 
growers  are  every  bit  as  numerous  as  are 
the  cotton  growers.  They  are  every  bit 
as  important  to  the  economy. 

The  President  of  the  National  Corn 
Growers  Association,  Mr.  Walter  W. 
Goeppinger,  has  written  me  a  letter 
dated  July  21,  1958,  stating  that  he 
favors  “the  section  on  feed  grains  giving 
the  farmers  the  opportunity  to  decide 
between  the  voluntary  cut  of  20  percent 
in  acreage  and  85  percent  of  parity  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  modified  Farm  Bureau 
plan  now  in  the  committee  bill.”  The 
National  Corn  Growers  Association  is 
opposed  to  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Corn  Growers  Association, 

Boone,  Iowa,  July  21,  1958. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  The  Na¬ 
tional  Corn  Growers  Association  stands 
squarely  behind  you,  Senator  Proxmire,  and 
Senator  Symington  in  the  new  agricultural 
bill  which  you  have  drafted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Ag 
Committee. 

We  especially  favor  the  section  on  feed 
giains  giving  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
decide  between  the  voluntary  cut  of  20  per¬ 
cent  in  acreage  and  85  percent  of  parity  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  modified  Farm  Bureau  plan 
now  in  the  committee  bill. 


Our  best  wishes  go  to  you  for  a  success 
in  your  efforts  on  this  new  bill  of  yours. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Walter  W.  Goeppinger, 

President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  telegram  I 
have  received  from  farmers  of  St.  Joseph, 
Ill.,  relating  to  the  feed  grain  section 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

St.  Joseph,  III.,  July  25,  1958. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.‘ 

Many  grain  farmers  in  Champaign  County 
east  central  Illinois  think  Ellender-Benson 
bill  is  a  farce  and  worse  than  no  legisla¬ 
tion  at  all.  Most  farmers  around  here  have 
lost  faith  in  Benson  and  the  agriculture  re¬ 
ports  written  by  his  highly  paid  propaganda 
writers  in  Washington.  Why  not  wait  until 
after  November  election  for  farm  legislation. 

J.  Roy  Byerly, 

Bruce  David, 

Farmers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposals  of  this  group  were  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  McCarthy  of  my  State. 
Similar  suggestions  for  an  improved, 
comprehensive  overall  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  were  outlined  to  both  Hduse  and 
Senate  committees  in  our  hearings.  I 
had  hoped  for  more  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  proposals.  Lacking  in  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  matter,  I  asked  our  commit¬ 
tee  to  at  least  consider  applying  to  corn 
and  feed  grains  the  same  type  of  legisla¬ 
tive  program  that  the  committee  ap¬ 
proved  for  application  to  cotton. 

As  has  been  brought  out  on  this  floor, 
the  committee  bill  provides  two  different 
programs  for  cotton  producers :  Program 
A,  which  involves  a  certain  specified  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  and  continua¬ 
tion  of  approximately  the  1958  level  of 
supports,  and  program  B,  which  provides 
for  40  percent  more  acres,  and  only  60 
percent  of  parity  supports.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  cotton  producer  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  choose  which  of  the  two  pro¬ 
grams,  program  A  or  program  B,  he 
wants  to  participate  in  each  year.  I 
want  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  feed 
grains. 

If  such  a  free  choice  between  two  pro¬ 
grams  Is  fair  to  the  cotton  producers, 
I  cannot  see  why  we  should  not  provide 
a  similar  choice  to  individual  com  and 
feed  grain  producers  in  this  bill.  If  we 
do  not,  the  Senate  will  be  acting  in  a 
most  illogical  and  inconsistent  way. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  would  provide  a 
program  by  which  cotton  producers  can 
obtain  a  higher  support  level  by  staying 
within  allotments  by  free  choice,  after 
comparison  with  the  other  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  provided  by  the  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senate  would  be  saying,  “We 
don’t  think  you  feed  grain  producers 
should  have  the  same  right  of  free  choice 
we  are  willing  to  extend  to  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers.  We,  the  Senate,  will  tell  you 
feed  grain  producers  what  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  you  must  have,  and  we  will  not 
give  you  any  choice  in  the  matter  what¬ 
soever.” 
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I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
amendment  is  not  at  all  mandatory.  It 
provides  a  free  choice  to  the  feed  grain 
producers  to  take  what  is  in  the  bill  or 
to  take  another  provision,  which  calls 
for  a  20-percent  reduction  in  acreage  in 
order  to  obtain  85-percent  support  on 
corn;  and  the  support  levels  on  other 
feed  grains  are  related  on  the  basis  of 
the  feed  grain  equivalent  to  85  percent, 
and  scaling  down  to  a  low  of  60  percent. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  invite  fa¬ 
vorable  attention  and  support  is  a  simple 
proposal,  designed  along  the  lines  of  the 
provisions  of  the  cotton  title  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

Briefly,  the  feed  grains  amendment,  of 
which  I  ask  approval,  provides  that  each 
producer  of  feed  grains  may  make  a  free 
choice  between  either  of  two  programs 
that  would  be  established. 

The  farmers  may  make  a  free  choice. 

I  call  it  the  free  choice  amendment.  It 
is  a  free  choice  feed  grain  amendment.  ' 
They  would  choose  between  either  of  the 
two  programs  which  would  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

Prior  to  planting  time  of  each  year 
he  can  choose  whether  to  participate  in 
the  program  embodied  in  the  feed  grains 
proposal  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  namely,  supports 
equivalent  to  10  percent  below  the  aver¬ 
age  market  price  of  the  last  3  years  of 
$1.10  for  corn  or  its  equivalent  on  an 
acreage  equal  to  the  total  planted  to  all 
feed  grains  over  the  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  5  years,  or  in  another  program  under 
which,  the  producer,  by  contributing  to 
a  reduction  in  the  surplus  of  feed  grains 
by  reducing  his  acreage  below  the  base, 
could  qualify  for  a  higher  level  of  sup¬ 
port. 

In  other  words,  if  the  farmer  is  will¬ 
ing  to  discipline  himself  and  set  aside 
20  percent  of  his  acreage — and,  as  I  shall 
point  out,  this  is  really  careful  compli¬ 
ance — and  put  it  into  the  conservation 
reserve,  so  that  the  acres  will  not  be 
planted  and  there  willl  be  no  substitut¬ 
ing  of  feed  grain,  then  the  farmer  would 
be  entitled  to  a  higher  support  level,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  cotton. 

The  proponents  of  this  feed-grains 
amendment — and  there  are  several  Sen¬ 
ators  who  have  joined  with  me,  including 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy¬ 
mington],  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Langer],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
have  tried  to  make  its  application  on 
the  completely  free  market  as  nearly 
parallel  to  the  /cotton  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  we  could,  which  is  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  seeks  to  provide  for  feed 
grains. 

We  have  patterned  its  provisions  upon 
the  latest  available  scientific  statistical 
studies  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  economists.  We  are  told 
by  these  scientists  in  their  publications 
that  the  faim-price  elasticity  of  feed 
grains  as  a  whole  is  in  the  range  of  2  to  1. 
That  is,  a  1 -percent  increase  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  all  feed  grains  will  reduce  the 
price  received  by  farmers  by  about  twice 
that  much,  or  2  percent. 

On  the  completely  free  market,  which 
is  what  the  committee  bill  seeks  to  ap- 
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proach  for  feed  grains,  these  feed-grain 
price  studies  indicate  that  if  4  billion 
bushels  of  feed  grains  will  sell  for  100 
percent  of  parity  then  4.4  billion  bushels 
would  sell  for  only  80  percent  of  parity. 

We  have  applied  this  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  to  drafting  the  choices  of  programs 
in  the  proposed  amendment.  The  feed- 
grain  proposal  as  approved  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  sets  a  support  level  of  $1.10  per 
bushel  for  corn  without  controls  on 
acreage.  Their  contention,  if  they  are 
logical,  is  either  that  such  a  program  will 
not  result  in  the  piling  up  of  surpluses 
and  losses  in  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration,  or  alternatively  that  they  are 
willing  to  allow  the  program  to  be  under¬ 
written  by  whatever  extent  of  costs 
would  be  under  the  program.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  take  the  committee  proposal  as  a 
point  of  departure. 

Under  the  amendment,  any  feed-grain 
producer  would  be  authorized  to  par¬ 
ticipate  at  his  option  in  the  program  pro¬ 
vided  for  feed  grains  by  the  committee 
bill.  Thus  the  producer  could  plant  un¬ 
restricted  acreage  of  either  corn  or  feed 
grains.  If  the  individual  producer  chose 
to  participate  in  this  program,  he  would 
be  eligible  for  the  $1.10  support  program 
or  if  the  figure  calculated  to  be  10  per¬ 
cent  less  than  the  average  free-market 
price  in  the  previous  3  years  is  more,  he 
would  be  eligible  for  such  supports. 
That  is  not  my  idea;  it  is  Benson's. 

To  this  program  as  recommended  by 
the  committee,  we  applied  the  price  elas¬ 
ticity  figures  from  economic  research  as 
the  basis  for  my  amendment.  Thus  if  a 
producer  was  willing  to  contribute  to  a 
reduction  of  the  surplus  by  cutting  down 
his  acres,  our  alternative  program  allows 
that  he  can  become  eligible  for  an  in¬ 
creased  level  of  protection  in  the  ratio  to 
which  a  lower  market  supply  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  lowering  of  Federal  costs  of 
the  program  provided  in  the  committee 
bill. 

Under  the  alternative  program  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  amendment,  a  producer 
could  qualify  for  supports  on  his  feed 
grains  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of 
parity  by  reducing  his  planted  acreage 
in  feed  grains  by  20  percent,  and  placing 
them  into  the  conservation  reserve. 

The  Government  would  carry  out  this 
alternative  program  for  feed  grains  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
in  the  committee  bill  for  the  alternative 
cotton  program— that  is,  Government 
purchase  and  resale  at  a  loss  to  the 
normal  channels  of  trade.  Thus  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  proposed  alternative  to  the 
committee  program  would  not  result  in 
raising  the  market  price  above  the  level 
provided  in  the  committee  bill.  Both  the 
feed  grains  of  a  producer  that  partici¬ 
pated  in  Program  A  and  one  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  Program  B  would  move  into 
market  at  the  support  level  provided  in 
the  committee  bill  until  such  time  as 
the  surplus  holding  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  had  been  distributed  or  sold. 

Given  a  free  choice  in  the  matter,  I  do 
not  believe  that  many  feed  grain  pro¬ 
ducers  will  choose  to  participate  in  the 
Benson  program  established  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill.  However,  my  amendment 
will  give  producers  that  choice  and  op¬ 
portunity  if  they  want  to  do  so.  But  I 


do  not  believe  that  we  in  the  Congress 
can  with  fairness  and  justice,  say  to  the 
cotton  producer,  here,  you  have  a  choice 
of  two  programs,  but  you,  the  producer 
of  feed  grains,  can  not  have  a  similar 
choice. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  is  to  give  to  feed  grain  pro¬ 
ducers  approximately  the  same  choice 
that  the  bill  before  us  extends  to  cotton 
producers.  The  programs  would  operate 
in  similar  ways,  and  the  national  eco¬ 
nomic  effects  would  be  identical. 

I  shall  not  be  a  willing  party  to  asking 
corn  producers  to  be  satisfied  with  63 
percent  of  parity  or  the  free  market, 
whichever  is  higher,  while  giving  every 
cotton  producer  in  this  country  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  qualify  for  supports  at  about 
87  percent  of  parity  for  the  average 
grade  of  cotton.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  wants  to  cooperate  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  from  the  cotton  and  rice  areas. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  preventing  the 
40  percent  drop  in  gross  income  of  rice 
producers  that  will  take  place  next  year 
if  we  do  not  enact  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
very  sympathetic  to  preventing  the  25 
percent  cut  in  cotton  acreage  allotments 
and  cotton  gross  income  that  will  take 
place  next  year  unless  new  legislation 
is  adopted. 

But  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  can¬ 
not  see  any  logic  in  enacting  a  law  that 
will  mean  40  percent  increase  in  rice 
producers’  income,  25  percent  increases 
in  cotton  producers’  income  but  a  further 
cut  in  feed  grain  producers’  incomes. 
Where  is  the  logic  in  that? 

We  are  told  that  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  we  must  legislate  if  we  are  to  side¬ 
step  another  Presidential  veto.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  so  illogical  as  to  veto  a  bill 
just  because  it  provides  the  same  pro¬ 
gram  for  corn,  sorghum  grain,  and  rye 
and  oats  and  barley  producers  as  to  cot¬ 
ton  producers. 

The  pending  amendment  applies  to 
the  corn  and  feed  grains  program  exactly 
the  same  provisions  as  the  committee  bill 
does  to  cotton  producers,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  known  farm  price  inelasticity 
of  the  demand  for  feed  grains.  The  al¬ 
ternative  program  provided  in  the 
amendment  will  result  in  cutting  supply 
of  feed  grains  beyond  that  provided  in 
the  committee  bill  by  more  than  enough 
to  account  for  the  higher  support  level  to 
producers.  The  land  taken  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  the  proposed  alternative  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  subject  to  all  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  against  grazing  and  other  commer¬ 
cial  use  that  are  provided  in  the 
conservation  reserve  legislation.  Thus, 
the  acreage  cuts  taken  by  producers  to 
qualify  for  the  85  percent  of  parity  alter¬ 
native  will,  first,  be  more  than  enough 
to  justify  the  higher  support  level;  and, 
second,  none  of  the  land  so  removed  from 
feed  grain  production  can  be  used  to  add 
to  the  market  supply  of  any  other  com¬ 
modity. 

In  the  pending  amendment  corn  and 
sorghum  grain  are  combined  into  a  single 
primary  feed  grains  program,  while  the 
other  feed  grains  are  combined  into  a 
secondary  feed  grains  program  to  operate 
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in  conjunction  with  and  by  the  same 
regulations  as  the  primary  feed  grain 
program.  In  the  primary  feed  grains 
program  com  and  grain  sorghum  acre¬ 
ages  would  be  interchangeable,  while  in 
the  secondary  program  the  acreages  of 
rye,  oats,  and  barley  would  be  inter¬ 
changeable. 

Presumably  there  must  be  some  feed 
grain  producers  among  the  constituents 
of  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  who  think  they  would 
be  better  off  in  1959  and  1960  and  1961 
if  they  have  no  acreage  allotment  pro¬ 
gram  and  only  63  percent  of  parity  sup¬ 
ports  than  they  would  be  under  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  existing  program.  Most 
of  my  constituents  that  have  written  me 
do  not  fall  into  this  category.  The  feed 
grain  producers  in  my  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota  apparently  do  not  want  to  discard 
the  parity  concept.  They  do  not  wish  to 
eliminate  corn  as  a  basic  commodity. 
They  do  not  wish  to  see  the  at  least  75 
percent  of  parity  support  floor  removed 
from  corn  and  other  feed  grains.  I  am 
willing,  of  course,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  this  legislation  is  being 
considered  in  the  shadow  of  another  veto, 
to  say  that  any  feed  grain  producer  who 
wants  to  may  have  the  dubious  advantage 
of  unlimited  acres  and  63  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  supports.  But  I  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
see  the  opportunity  destroyed  for  all  feed 
grain  producers  to  act  with  commendable 
self-discipline  and  qualify  for  at  least  85 
percent  of  parity  supports  to  his  returns 
from  the  production  and  sale  of  feed 
grains.  ’■ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  comparing  the  results  of 
the  work  of  a  corn  producer  with  100 
acres  of  50-bushels-per-aere  corn  land, 
under  the  committee  bill  program,  the 
alternative  provided  by  the  pending 
amendment,  and  under  the  free  market. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Item 

Com¬ 

mittee 

bill 

pro¬ 

gram 

Alter¬ 

native 

pro¬ 

vided 

by 

amend- 

Esti¬ 

mated 

free 

market 

Acres  of  cornland... . . 

Normal  yield  (bushels  per 

100 

100 

100 

acre) . . . - _ 

.10 

50 

50 

Planted  corn  acres  ._ . . 

100 

80 

4,000 

100 
5, 000 

Total  production  (bushels) _ 

Support  or  market  price  (per 

5,000 

bushel) . . . . 

$1.10 

$1.  50 

$i/oo 

Gross  income  from  corn . 

Income  from  conservation 

$5,500 

$6, 000 

$5,  000 

payments . . 

Total  gross  income  from  corn- 

None 

240 

None 

land... . . . . 

$5, 500 

$fi,  240 

$5, 000 

Average  per  acre.  _ 

Added  to  OOO  surplus 

$55.00 

$02.  40 

$50. 00 

(bushels) _ _ _ 

300 

None 

None 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  op¬ 
erating  under  the  provisions  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  provided  by  the  committee  bill, 
such  an  operator  with  100  acres  of  corn- 
land  would  make  a  gross  of  $55  per  acre 
compared  with  $62.40  per  acre  under 
the  alternative  provided  in  the  pending 
amendment.  In  return  for  the  higher 
return,  the  producers  who  choose  to  take 
part  in  the  planned  surplus  reduction 
program,  would  enable-  the  Government 
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to  move  an  additional  1,000  bushels  of 
corn  from  CCC  stocks  into  the  market, 
or  a  net  of  at  least  700  bushels  more 
than  would  be  possible  if  that  producer 
did  not  participate  in  the  alternative 
program. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  program  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  committee  bill  has  a  built- 
in  factor  of  at  least  10  percent  surplus 
accumulation.  At  the  $1.10  support 
price,  it  is  quite  likely  that  over  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  production  in  any  year  might 
find  its  way  into  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks.  Not  knowing  what 
the  results  will  be  in  the  new  subsidy 
in  kind  feed  grains  export  program,  we 
cannot  estimate  how  much  of  the  $1.10 
per  bushel  loan  or  purchase  price  of 
such  surplus  will  be  recovered  in  the 
export  program.  However,  we  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  not  nearly  all  of 
it  will  be  recovered.  Therefore,  the 
added  supports  provided  for  producers 
that  cooperate  in  supply  reduction  by 
chosing  the  alternative  provided  by  the 
pending  amendment  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  reduced  cost  of  the  total 
program  to  the  Government. 

Since  the  costs  to  the  Government 
will  be  less  under  the  alternative  pro¬ 
gram  provided  in  the  amendment,  since 
the  return  to  producers  will  be  greater, 
and  since  we  ai*e  going  to  extend  a  simi¬ 
lar  choice  to  cotton  producers,  I  urge 
my  colleagues,  in  fairness,  and  as  a  good 
governmental  policy,  favorably  to  con¬ 
sider  the  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  yielded  myself  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  when  the 
amendment  was  originally  considered, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yielded 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  time  was 
yielded  on  the  bill,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
not  so  considered. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California,  the  minority 
leader,  yielded  5  minutes  on  the  bill,  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  my 
colleague,  yielded  me  time.  So  I  know 
the  time  was  intended  to  be  charged  to 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  we  can  get 
some  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from,  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
wishes  to  comment  upon  this  particular 
amendment.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  5  min¬ 
utes  I  have  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Then  I  shall  ask 


the  chairman,  who  is  in  control  of  the 
time  on  the  bill  for  the  affirmative  side, 
if  he  will  yield  time  to  me.  However, 
we  can  take  some  time  from  our  side. 
We  have  2  hours  allotted.  So  we  can 
yield  more  time  to  others. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  which  has  just  been 
discussed  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  voted  for  a  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  amendment  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
before  our  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  At  that  time  the 
amendment  was  not  perfected  to  the  de¬ 
gree  it  has  nowr  been  perfected  and  we 
lost  the  motion  in  committee. 

It  was  felt  by  some  of  us  that  the  feed 
grain  producers  and  corn  producers  of 
the  country  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  right  of  option  between  two  types 
of  programs  as  is  being  accorded  to  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  country  by  S.  4071. 
In  the  short  time  we  had  to  work  on  an 
amendment  in  our  committee,  an  effort 
was  made  to  add  such  an  amendment 
to  the  bill.  At  that  time  we  were  de¬ 
feated;  and  we  then  announced  that 
another  effort  would  be  made,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  stated  earlier  this  afternoon,  at 
the  time  when  we  voted  to  report  the 
agricultural  bill  from  the  committee  to 
the  Senate,  I  voted  “present,”  instead 
of  voting  either  “yea”  or  “nay,”  because 
I  wanted  very  clearly  to  reserve  the  right 
to  submit  amendments,  if  they  were  not 
submitted  by  other  Senators,  which  I 
thought  would  improve  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  of 
that  type,  because,  under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  all  the  benefits,  all  the  advantages, 
and  all  the  economic  assets  envisioned  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  corn  legislation 
and  the  feed-grain  legislation  provided 
in  Senate  bill  4071,  would  be  retained, 
without  being  impaired  in  any  way.  But 
the  amendment  would  result  in  offering 
to  the  corn  farmers  of  the  country,  a 
statement  saying,  “Here  is  another  op¬ 
tion  for  you.  If,  instead  of  participating 
in  the  program  set  forth  in  the  basic 
legislation,  you  prefer  an  alternative 
which  provides  for  voluntary  cross-com¬ 
pliance  and  elect  to  reduce  by  20  per¬ 
cent  your  overall  production  of  corn  and 
feed  grain,  then,  in  return  for  that  pub¬ 
lic  service  and  that  contribution  to  the 
elimination  of  surplus  feeds  and  grains  in 
this  country,  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
higher  level  of  price  supports.  That  rate 
would  then  be  85  percent  of  parity.” 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  • 
consistent  with  the  general  philosophy 
of  agricultural  legislation  since  the  first 
price  support  legislation  of  this  type  was 
enacted  in  1938,  20  long  years  ago. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  I  believe 
that  in  all  probability  we  shall  find  that, 
in  the  first  year,  some  farmers  will  elect 
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to  use  plan  A,  and  some  will  elect  to  use 
plan  B.  I  believe  that  in  some  areas  it 
will  perhaps  be  discovered  that  plan  A 
will  work  better  than  plan  B,  and  that 
the  reverse  will  be  found  to  be  true  in 
other  areas. 

In  any  event,  the  amendment  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  accumulation  of  information 
from  the  laboratory  of  life,  after  the 
farmers  who  work  with  these  two  pro¬ 
grams  perhaps  will  be  able  to  reconcile 
them;  and  that  information  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  connection  with  future  legislation, 
based  on  further  experience  which  may 
very  well  be  better  than  any  provisions 
we  can  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  Mr.  Martin  Sor- 
kin.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  me  a  statement  based  on  what 
in  his  opinion  was  the  best  “guesstimate” 
they  could  make  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  as  to  what  the  operation  of  Senate 
bill  4071  would  mean  in  terms  of  corn 
prices  for  the  next  crop  year;  and  he 
has  prepared  a  statement  and  also  a 
table  in  response  to  that  request. 

I  have  listened  as  best  I  could  to  the 
tables  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  tables 
he  has  read  and  those  I  have  read  are 
exactly  the  same,  but  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  very  far  apart. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed-  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  statement  submitted  by  Mr. 
Sorkin  and  also  the  tabular  statistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Indicated  1959  Price  Support  at  90  Percent 

op  the  Preceding  3-Year  Average  Price 

Received  by  Farmers 

There  Is  attached  for  your  consideration  a 
table  showing  monthly  corn  prices  received 
by  farmers  on  a  calendar  basis  for  the  years 
1955,  1956,  1957,  and  1958. 

Please  note  that  for  the  years  1957  and 
1958  two  columns  of  data  are  shown.  The 
first  column  contains  data  on  midmonth 
prices  actually  received  by  farmers.  The 
second  column  shows  such  data  adjusted  in 
applicable  months  for  abnormally  low  prices 
received  due  to  the  marketing  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity  corn.  These  adjustments  were  made  by 
applying  the  monthly  index  of  seasonal  va¬ 
riation  in  prices  to  the  weighted  average  of 
prices  received  during  the  calendar  year  1957. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  for  1957  the  weighted 
average  was  raised  fronj  $1.14  to  $1.17  per 
bushel. 

For  1958  it  was  necessary  to  provide  esti¬ 
mates  for  monthly  prices  which  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  from  July  through  Decem¬ 
ber.  These  estimates  were  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  monthly  index  of  seasonal 
variations  in  prices.  The  3 -year  1956-58 
weighted  average  of  prices  thus  computed 
would  be  about  $1.19  per  bushel.  To  this 
weighted  average  price  must  be  added  about 
9  cents  per  bushel  to  account  for  the  higher 
price  of  corn  delivered  to  CCC  under  the 
price-support  programs. 
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Corn:  Computation  of  8-year  1956-58  weighted  average  farm  price,  adjusted  for  marketing  of 
low-quality  corn  from  19o7  crop,  and  indicated  price  support  at  90  percent  of  such  average 


January _ _ _ 

February . . . . 

March _ 

April . . 

May... _ 

Juno _ _ _ 

July . . . . . 

August _ _ 

September . 

October _ 

November _ _ 

December _ _ 

Straight  average _ 

Weighted  average. . 

3-year  1956-58  weighted 

average _ 

3-year  weighted  average 
plus  9  cents _ 


10-year 

average 

weight 


Percent 

9.7 
7.0 

7.1 

6.8 
6.9 

7.2 

6.4 

7.4 

7.3 

10.4 

13.5 
10.3 


100.0 


Index  of 
seasonal 
variation 


Percent 

97 

97 

98 
101 
104 

104 
106 

105 
104 

96 

92 

96 


100.0 


1955 


Bushel 

$1.40 

1.40 

1.36 

1.39 

1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.30 
1.24 

1. 14 
1.  09 

1.15 
1.  30 


1956 


Bushel 
$1. 16 
1.18 
1.20 
1.32 
1.39 

1.42 

1.43 
1.45 
1.43 
1.19 
1.  21 
1.22 
1.30 
1.28 


1957 


Un¬ 

adjusted 


Bushel 

$1.23 

1.19 

1.20 
1.21 
1.23 
1.22 
1.23 
1.23 
1.15 
1.06 
.985 
.984 

1.16 
1. 14 


Adjusted 


Bushel 

$1.23 

1.19 

1.20 
1.21 
1.23 
1.22 
1.23 
1.23 

(1.19) 
(1.10) 
(1.05) 
(1.10) 
1.  18 
1.  17 


1958 


-Un¬ 

adjusted 


Bushel 
$0.  931 
.958 
1.00 
1. 12 
1.15 
1.19 


NOTES 

(o)  3-year  1956-58  weighted  average  times  90  percent  equals  $1.15. 
(6)  Compilers  receive  $1.36  in  1958. 

(c)  Noncompliers  in  commercial  counties  receive  $1.10  in  1958. 

( d )  Noncommercial  com  counties  receive  $1.02  in  1958. 

(e)  Under  S.  4071  all  com  producers  would  receive  $1.15  per  bushel. 
(/)  Only  12  percent  of  corn  producers  are  “compilers”  in  1958. 


Adjusted 


Bushel 
($1.11) 
(1.11) 
(1.12) 
1.12 
1.15 
1.19 
(1.21) 
(1.20) 
U.19) 
0.10) 
(1.05) 
(1.10) 
1. 14 
1.13 

1. 19 

1.28 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
statement  Mr.  Sorkin  points  out  that 
the  1956-58  weighted  average  price  would 
be  $1.18,  and  that  to  that  should  be  added 
9  cents  because  of  the  fact  that  the  ad¬ 
justed  payments  would  amount  to  an  ad¬ 
ditional  9  cents  so  that  the  average  would 
be  $1.28.  Using  that  as  a  base  figure,  this 
is  what  I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Sorkin  will 
confront  the  corn  producers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  who  elect  to  go  along  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  provided  by  Senate  bill  4071,  if  they 
have  the  option  to  select  that  plan,  in¬ 
stead  of  plan  A: 

First  of  all,  the  3 -year  weighted  aver¬ 
age,  therefore — in  other  words,  90  per- 
eent  of  $1.28 — amounts  to  $1.15.  So  that 
should  be  the  base— 90  percent  of  the 
average  price  for  the  last  3  years,  which 
the  farmers  would  receive,  and  which  I 
am  happy  to  note  would  be  5  cents  above 
the  guaranteed  minimum  of  $1.10 — or  an 
anticipated  price  support  at  $1.15  per 
bushel  as  the  result  of  the  new  90  per¬ 
cent  formula. 

So,  first,  the  farmer  would  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  price  of  $1.15  for  the  corn 
he  raises  in  the  next  crop  year,  whereas 
in  1958  the  compilers  receive  $1.36. 

The  unfortunate  part  about  this  last 
statistic  is  that  it  is  somewhat  decep¬ 
tive,  because  although  compilers  receive 
$1.36  in  1958,  only  12  percent  of  the  corn 
producers  of  the  Nation  are  compliers. 
So i  of  course,  88  percent  of  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  do  not  receive  the  $1.36.  In  fact, 
in  South  Dakota  considerably  less  than 
12  percent  of  the  corn  producers  are  com¬ 
pliers. 

Furthermore,  in  the  crop  year  1958  the 
noncompliers  in  the  commercial  corn 
counties  receive  $1.10.  So  the  noncom- 
plier  who  in  commercial  corn  counties  is 
receiving  $1.10  in  1958,  should  be  bene¬ 
fited,  under  the  new  plan,  to  the  extent 
of  9  cents  a  bushel. 

The  next  fact  which  stands  out  is  that 
if  the  farmer  decides  to  elect,  as  between 
Plan  A  and  plan  B— if,  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey!  and  I 


hope,  the  farmer  will  be  provided  with 
that  option - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  The  time  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mi'.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  me  5  min¬ 
utes  on  the  bill? 

Mi-.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  who  is  in 
control  of  the  time  on  the  bill,  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Whoever  sits  in  the 
chair  of  the  minority  leader  has  control 
of  that  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in¬ 
quire  how  much  time  remains  to  those 
on  this  side,  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty- 
three  minutes  on  the  bill  remains  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  KnowlandI. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  fact  -for  con¬ 
sideration  today  is  that  in  the  noncom- 
mercial  corn  counties,  farmers  will  re¬ 
ceive  $1.02  in  1958,  as  against  the  $1.15 
which  they  would  receive  under  the  new 
legislation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Senate  bill 
4071,  since  all  counties  are  treated  alike 
and  all  producers  are  treated  alike,  those 
who  receive  the  expected  $1.15  a  bushel 
will  be  in  a  better  position  than  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  are  in  under'  existing  circum¬ 
stances  whether  they  farm  in  commer¬ 
cial  or  noncommercial  corn  counties; 
unless  they  are  among  the  12  percent 
who  are  compliers  and  who  thereby 
restrict  their  corn  production. 

They  will  find  that  fact  encouraging, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  beneficial  to  corn 
producers  generally;  and  they  will  relate 
it  to  the  fact  that,  under  option  A,  they 
can  receive  a  substantially  higher  price 
for  the  corn  they  produce,  if  they  care 
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to  take  out  of  production  the  20  percent 
in  cross-compliance  which  is  required, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  overall  corn  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  country. 

So  I  believe  some  will  elect  to  do  one, 
and  some  will  elect  to  do  the  other;  but 
I  believe  that  in  the  main  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  country  will  benefit. 

I  think  that  back  of  the  program  un¬ 
der  the  Humphrey  amendment  is  sort  of 
a  lingering  suspicion  of  fear  in  the  mind 
of  both  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
myself  that  if  we  simply  had  to  depend 
upon  the  provisions  of  Senate  bill  4071, 
the  fact  that  corn  production  would  be 
more  profitable  to  more  farmers  in  more 
counties  generally  might  encourage  too 
many  persons  to  raise  too  much  corn  in 
too  many  places,  and  would  result  in 
the  piling  up  of  an  additional  surplus 
of  corn.  I  share  that  suspicion  of  what 
might  conceivably  be  the  outcome.  In 
that  event,  we  would  be  confronted  with 
a  serious  problem.  I  hope  the  program 
does  not  work  out  in  that  way.  I  hope 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  crops  than  feed  grains 
will  be  such  that  they  will  plant  them, 
instead  of  corn.  But  to  the  degree  that 
this  provision  does  imperil  the  surplus 
situation  in  the  country,  every  farmer 
who  elects  to  use  Plan  A  will  tend  to  re¬ 
duce,  to  that  degree,  the  hazard,  because 
he  will  reduce  his  overall  supply  of  feed 
grains  by  approximately  20  percent. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  Humphrey  amendment 
provides  language,  on  page  6,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that,  at  the  option  of  the  producer, 
he  may  take  his  payment  either  in  cash 
or  in  kind. 

On  page  6,  beginning  in  line  22,  we 
find  the  following: 

(1)  in  cash,  or  (2)  at  the  option  of  the 
producer,  through  negotiable  certificates, 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  redeem  in  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats, 
rye,  and  barley,  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

In  other  words,  when  the  producer 
does  that,  he  brings  into  focus  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  itself,  which 
provides  in  section  105,  paragraph  (a) 
(2) : 

At  the  option  of  the  producer,  in  the  case 
of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  grains 
and  upon  presentation  by  them  in  grains 
(such  grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary 
at  such  levels  as  he  determines  will  not  ma¬ 
terially  impair  the  market  price  for  such 
grain,  yet  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable,  encourage  acceptance  of  payments  in 
grains  in  lieu  of  cash). 

At  one  time  it  was  provided  that  the 
farmer  should  receive  $1.05  worth  of 
grains  for  every  dollar  he  got  in  negoti¬ 
able  certificates.  The  intent  of  the  law 
was,  as  the  discussions  in  the  committee 
made  clear,  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  not  only  would  be  author¬ 
ized,  but  encouraged,  in  these  payments 
in  kind,  to  pay  the  producer  more  value 
in  grain  than  would  be  available  to  him 
in  dollars. 

I  think  that  would  be  an  additional 
factor  which  would  help  in-  two  ways: 
first,  it  would  help  to  reduce  existing  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  second,  to  encourage  more 
farmers  to  participate  in  plan  A,  comply 
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with  the  plan,  and  get  the  benefit  of  85 
percent  of  parity. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  urge  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  providing  the  farmer 
would  be  given  a  free  choice  as  between 
two  desirable  programs  and  let  him  de¬ 
cide  which  one  he  prefers  to  utilize. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment. 

My  reason  for  supporting  it  is  that  our 
visible  production  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  is  larger  than  any  foresee¬ 
able  ability  to  dispose  of  it,  either 
through  export  channels  or  through 
processing. 

The  total  supply  of  wheat  estimated  at 
1.1  billion  bushels  in  April  of  1958  was 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  However,  it  was  a  very  large  sup¬ 
ply.  As  stated  last  evening,  there  was  a 
visible  supply  for  practically  4  years. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  made  that  state¬ 
ment.  k 

When  we  examine  the  statistics  a 
little  further,  we  learn  that  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks,  both  owned 
and  under  loan,  were  about  28  million 
bushels  above  the  1957  level,  while  mar¬ 
ket  supplies  were  about  95  million 
bushels  less  than  in  1957. 

On  the  other  hand,  total  supplies  of 
corn  and  feed  grains  in  1958  were  sub¬ 
stantially  above  the  1957  level.  The 
greatest  ^increase,  of  course,  occurred  in 
the  case  of  sorghum  grains,  which  in¬ 
creased  by  285  million  bushels  over  the 
139  million  bushels  in  1957,  followed 
closely  by  corn,  with  a  200-million  bushel 
increase  over  the  2.6  billion  bushels  re¬ 
ported  in  1957. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  THYE.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  1  additional  min¬ 
ute  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  proposal  set  forth  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleagues 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey  I  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  gives  the  producer 
the  option  to  let  20  percent  of  his  total 
tillable  acres  lie  idle.  If  he  does  that, 
he  takes  them  out  of  crop  production. 
That  is  the  only  possible  way  the  overall 
harvest  or  tonnage  of  feed  grains  pro¬ 
duced  annually  will  be  decreased — by  al¬ 
lowing  acreage  to  remain  idle. 

The  amendment  proposes  thkt  acres 
will  be  made  idle  in  an  orderly  way, 
thereby  reducing  the  overall  harvested 
acres  in  our  land.  It  is  a  sound  ap¬ 
proach.  It  will  not  be  costly,  for  the 
leason  that,  even  though  farmers  will 
get  a  higher  support  price  for  the  crops 
they  grow,  the  feed  needs  will  be  drawn 
in  many  cases  from  the  existing  visible 
supply. 


Therefore,  I  think  the  amendment  is 
absolutely  sound.  I  shall  support  it,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  table  containing  the  statis¬ 
tics  to  which  I  made  reference  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ■ 


Supply  of  wheat,  corn,  and  feed  grains,  1958 
compared  to  1957,  as  of  Apr.  1 
[In  millions  of  bushels] 


Commodity 

CCC 

owned  and 
under  loan 

Market 

supplies 

Total 

supply 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

W heat _ 

830 

858 

359 

264 

1,189 

1,122 

Corn _ 

l,  375 

1,492 

1.218 

1,  307 

2,593 

2,  799 

Sorghum  grain- 

83 

300 

56 

64 

139 

424 

Oats . 

43 

02 

437 

538 

4  SO 

600 

Barley _ 

94 

151 

109 

111 

203 

262 

Kye _ 

7 

8 

6 

7 

13 

15 

Source:  USDA,  AMS. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  opposition  to  the  amendment 
will  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time  left 
on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  time  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  desire? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Eight  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  8  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
being  yielded  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
8  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  for  his  gracious 
courtesy. 

The  corn  and  feed  grain  provisions  of 
S.  4071  have  implications  far  beyond  the 
simple  language  contained  in  the  bill  or 
the  explanation  which  appears  in  the 
accompanying  report. 

The  consideration  of  legislation  on 
feed  grains  involves  the  largest  and  most 
important  segment  of  agriculture. 

Feed  grains  account  for  some  150  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  or  40  percent  of  the  total  land 
planted  to  crops  in  the  United  States. 

While  feed  grains  contribute  only  a 
small  percentage — 7  percent — of  the 
total  cash  receipts  from  farming,  they 
nevertheless  are  the  basic  raw  material 
of  the  livestock  industry. 

This  total  feed  grain-livestock  segment 
of  agriculture  is  responsible  for  over  $20 
billion — over  60  percent  of  total  farm 
cash  receipts. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  feed  grains  and  livestock,  what 
may  appear  to  be  innocent  legislation  on 
feed  grains  may  trigger  disastrous  effects 
on  total  farm  income. 

To  place  this  in  a  better  perspective, 
Mr.  President,  while  the  feed  grain- 


livestock  area  of  agriculture  accounts  for 
more  than  60  percent  of  total  farm  cash 
receipts,  wheat  accounts  for  6  percent 
and  cotton,  which  is  so  important  in  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  contributes 
8  percent. 

'The  pending  legislation  has  serious 
implications  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
some  20  million  people  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  program  for  feed  grains  embodied 
in  S.  4071  is  not  just  the  usual  minor 
modification  of  existing  permanent  leg¬ 
islation.  It  is  an  entirely  new  concept. 
Previous  farm  programs  have  been  di¬ 
rected  toward  bringing  about  an  orderly 
adjustment  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains, 
and  therefore  exert  indirect  influence  on 
the  production  of  livestock  products  and 
finally  livestock  prices  and  income. 

Thus  we  have  had  in  the  past  methods 
whereby  farmers  in  cooperation  with 
their  government  could  secure  some  de¬ 
gree  of  bargaining  power,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  a  fair  return  comparable 
with  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

S.  4071  would  work  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  abandons  the  parity  con¬ 
cept.  It  removes  all  acreage  controls 
and  eliminates  any  method  of  adjusting 
production  to  demand.  It  would  lower 
price  supports  and,  based  on  past  exper¬ 
ience.  would  therefore  encourage  in¬ 
creased  feed-grain  production  beyond 
the  record  levels  we  now  have. 

It  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
livestock  production,  with  the  inevitable 
sharp  declines  in  livestock  prices. 

There  is  only  one  end  to  this  ap¬ 
proach — lower  farm  income  and  the 
elimination  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farm  families. 

Price  supports  under  Title  II  of  S. 
4071  would  be  established  at  90  percent 
of  the  preceding  3 -year  average  price 
received  by  farmers.  Under  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  prices  will  move  in  one  direction — 
down.  , 

In  reference  to  this  type  of  feed-grain 
program,  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  report  on  H.  R.  12954  stated: 

In  view  of  the  large  backlog  of  feed-grains 
and  current  production  trends,  unless  a  mod¬ 
ified  program  is  adapted,  corn  and  hog  pro¬ 
ducers  may  expect  prices  averaging  perhaps 
no  higher  than  50  to  '60  percent  of  parity 
in  the  next  few  years.  They  may  expect 
corn  prices  to  average  80  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel  and  hogs  to  average  $10  to  $12  per 
hundred  pounds,  or  about  half  the  recent 
market  price. 

Even  those  who  would  like  to  see  lower 
farm  prices  realize  that  such  a  program 
would  bring  ruinous  conditions  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  advocates  of  price  supports  at  a 
level  10  percent  below  the  average  mar¬ 
ket  price  therefore  included  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill  a  minimum  price  sup¬ 
port — a  floor  of  $1.10  per  bushel  of  corn. 

But  even  before  the  bill  has  come  up 
for  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  efforts  were  made  to  lower,  or 
to  cancel  out,  such  a  price  floor.  While 
those  amendments  were  not  successful 
this  year,  who  is  to  say  what  will  happen 
in  1959,  or  in  some  future  year? 

In  1956,  in  1957,  and  based  on  the  lat¬ 
est  Department  of  Agriculture  crop  pro¬ 
duction  reports  for  1958,  total  corn  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  approximately  400 
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million  bushels  more  than  is  used  do¬ 
mestically. 

During  these  3  years  we  have  had  the 
gigantic  soil  bank  program,  which  has 
removed  from  production  17  million 
acres  of  cornland.  In  addition,  we 
have  had  allotments  on  corn  which  have 
reduced  the  acreage  planted.  While  the 
compliance  in  this  allotment  program 
has  been  relatively  small,  it  has  never¬ 
theless  resulted  in  a  sizable  reduction  in 
the  total  corn  production. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  not  had  the 
soil  bank  program  and  the  acreage  con¬ 
trol  program,  total  corn  production 
would  have  been  near  the  4  billion 
bushel  mark.  This  gives  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  can  be  expected  should  the 
corn  and  feed-grain  provisions  of  S. 
4071  be  enacted. 

Total  domestic  disappearance  has  av¬ 
eraged  some  3  billion  bushels  in  recent 
years.  Therefore,  we  can  expect  yearly 
production  to  be  approximately  1  bil¬ 
lion  bushels  in  excess  of  domestic  needs. 
Most  of  this  excess  production  will  move 
into  the  Government’s  hands  through 
the  $1.10  loan.  In  view  of  the  past  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  faced  with  an  almost  impossible 
task  of  handling  such  great  amounts 
of  grain.  ? 

The  loss  to  the  Government  will  be 
enoromus.  Feed-grain  prices  will  be 
forced  down,  livestock  prices  will  decline 
and,  most  serious,  there  will  be  further 
declines  in  farm  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  keep  these  facts  in  mind  as  they 
evaluate  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  additional  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  many  farmers  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  adjusting  production  to  meet 
demand  and  that  Congress,  therefore, 
has  a  responsibility  to  provide  the  me¬ 
chanism  whereby  farmers  can  accom¬ 
plish  this  goal. 

The  amendment  would  give  to  corn 
and  feed  grain  producers  an  opportunity 
to  choose  between  two  alternative  pro¬ 
grams — similar  to  the  choice  plans  of¬ 
fered  for  cotton  producers  in  S.  4071. 

To  those  farmers  who  desire  to  pro¬ 
duce,  without  restrictions,  and  therefore 
accept  the  lower  price,  the  program  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  committee  bill,  S.  4071,  is 
retained.  However,  instead  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  being  mandatory  on  all  producers 
of  feed  grains,  this  amendment  would  of¬ 
fer  another  plan  whereby  farmers  could 
adjust  their  production  and  would  re¬ 
ceive  higher  price  supports.  Each  pro¬ 
ducer  would  have  complete  freedom  to 
choose  the  program  best  suited  to  his  in¬ 
dividual  condition  and  circumstances. 

If  a  farmer  selected  choice  A,  he  would 
reduce  the  acreage  of  both  primary — 
corn  and  sorghum — and  secondary — bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  and  rye — feed  grains  by  20  per¬ 
cent  below  the  average  acreage  devoted 


to  these  crops  in  the  past  3  years.  This 
acreage  would  be  placed  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Reserve,  and  be  eligible  for  compen¬ 
sation  in  cash,  or  in  negotiable  certi¬ 
ficates  redeemable  for  feed  grains  now 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Price  supports  under  “choice  A” 
would  be  at  85  percent  of  parity  for  corn, 
and  comparable  levels  for  the  other  feed 
grains. 

As  is  the  case  with  cotton,  price  sup¬ 
ports  to  producers  who  elected  choice  A 
would  be  through  a  purchase  program. 
Under  choice  B  price  supports  would  be 
through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  op¬ 
erations. 

Beginning  in  1959,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  directed  to  offer  ite 
holdings  of  feed  grains  for  sale  at  not 
less  than  105  percent  of  the  choice  B 
level  of  price  supports,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges. 

The  choice  B  program  for  corn  and 
feed  grain  producers  is  the  identical  pro¬ 
gram  offered  as  title  II,  of\  S.  4071. 
Briefly,  this  choice  would  establish  price 
supports  at  90  percent  of  the  preceding 
3-year  average  price  received  by  farm¬ 
ers,  but  not  less  than  $1.10  per  bushel  on 
corn.  Price  supports  on  the  other  feed 
grains  would  be  at  comparable  levels  but 
not  less  than  60  percent  of  parity. 
There  would  be  no  acreage  allotments  or 
marketing  quotas  on  corn  or  any  of  the 
other  feed  grains. 

In  summary,  this  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  would  give  to  the  corn  and  feed 
grain  producers  an  opportunity  to 
choose  the  type  of  program  best  suited 
to  their  individual  operation.  Such  a 
choice  program,  dealing  with  all  of  the 
feed  grains,  provides  a  method  whereby 
production  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
maintain  reasonable  levels  of  farm  in¬ 
come  in  the  feed  grain-livestock  segment 
of  the  agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  time  to 
me. 

Mi*.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
vote  on  the  proposed  amendment,  I 
should  like  to  put  in  the  Record  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  bill 
which  we  are  considering  on  corn  sup¬ 
port  prices  next  year. 

The  support  price  for  corn  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  area  for  those  acres  which  are 
in  compliance  with  allotments  is  now 
$1.36  a  bushel.  This  year  it  is  estimated 
that  about  12  percent  of  the  corn  acre¬ 
age  of  the  commercial  corn  area  will  be 
in  compliance  and  entitled  to  this  sup¬ 
port  price. 

For  corn  producers  in  the  noncommer¬ 
cial  area,  the  support  price  is  $1.02. 

It  is  estimated  that  next  year  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  the  small  percentage 
which  is  in  compliance  will  be  about 
$1.32  a  bushel  under  existing  law.  That 
will  mean  that  all  of  the  corn  produced 
outside  the  Corn  Belt  will  be  entitled  to 
a  support  price  of  approximately  99 
cents  a  bushel. 

Under  the  bill  we  are  presently  con¬ 
sidering  it  is  estimated  the  support  price 
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for  com  next  year  will  be  $1.15  a  bushel, 
clear  across  the  country,  regardless  of 
whether  the  corn  is  grown,  because  there 
will  be  no  commercial  area  or  noncom¬ 
mercial  area. 

I  should  like  to  mention  another  mat¬ 
ter  of  importance.  I  have  seen  figures 
cast  around  to  show  what  the  probable 
support  prices  for  feed  grains  will  be. 
No  one  can  tell  at  this  time  exactly  what 
the  support  price  for  each  feed  grain  will 
be  next  year  under  the  proposed  law. 
Howevei*,  the  figures  which  have  been 
generally  thrown  around  assume  that  the 
support  level  will  immediately  drop  to 
60  percent  of  parity.  That  should  not 
be  assumed. 

The  Secretary,  as  of  this  year,  had  the 
right  to  fix  the  support  price  for  feed 
grains  anywhere  from  zero  up  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  and  he  has  fixed  them  at 
70  percent.  The  support  price  this  year 
is  70  percent  of  parity,  although  the  Sec¬ 
retary  had  full  authority  to  set  it  at  60 
percent  if  he  so  desired. 

I  would  suggest  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  not  pay  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  figures  which  purport  to 
indicate  what  the  support  price  for  feed 
grains  will  be  next  year,  because  we  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  know.  We  know  that  under 
the  bill  the  support  prices  for  the  other 
feed  grains  will  be  based  on  the  support 
price  for  com,  after  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  comparable  value  of  corn  for 
feeding  purposes,  and  other  factors. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  to  have  to  oppose  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota  on  his  amendment.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  con¬ 
sidered  an  amendment  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  we  are  now  debating'.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  is  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  terms  of  the  amendment  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  support  price  proposed  was 
90  percent  rather  than  85  percent,  and 
the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the 
farmer’s  allotment  was  25  percent  in¬ 
stead  of  the  20  percent  included  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  it  was  explained  to 
the  committee,  if  this  proposal  were  en¬ 
acted,  it  would  impose  an  insurmount¬ 
able  burden  upon  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  my  judgment.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  proposal  would  result  in 
the  hiring  of  a  great  many  more  em¬ 
ployees.  I  say  this  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  if  this  amendment  is  enacted,  it 
would  become  necessary  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  ascertain  how  many  acres  of 
corn  or  sorghum  or  oats  or  rye  or  barley 
were  planted  on  a  given  farm  during  the 
past  3  years.  That  would  have  to  be 
done  before  a  farmer  could  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  85 -percent  price  support. 

This  amendment  also  seeks  to  divide 
feed  grains  into  primary  and  secondary 
feed  grains.  Corn  and  sorghum  would 
be  in  the  primary  class,  and  it  would 
become  necessary  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  average 
amount  of  corn  planted  during  the  last  3 
years  and  the  average  amount  of  sor¬ 
ghum  planted  during  the  last  3  years  by 
each  fanner  who  desires  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  85 -percent  price  support. 
Then  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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would  have  to  deduct  from  that  20  per¬ 
cent  of  such  average  acreage.  The  same 
procedure  would  be  true  of  the  second¬ 
ary  feed  grains;  oats,  rye,  and  barley. 

There  is  also  another  factor.  The 
corn  farmers  of  the  Nation  have  been 
struggling  for  the  past  few  years  to  have 
acreage  allotments  removed.  This 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  only  for  3  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  we  would  go  back  to  the  present 
program,  which  has  not  worked,  and 
which  has  been  objectionable  to  the  corn 
farmer. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  Senators  that  the 
allotted  acreage  today  is  so  small  that 
very  few  farmers — 38  percent,  to  give  the 
exact  figure — take  advantage  of  the 


price-support  program.  There  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  pending  bill  which  would 
remove  all  acreage  restrictions  as  to  corn 
and  feed  grains.  It  is  more  or  less  in  the 
nature  of  permanent  legislation.  Farm¬ 
ers  would  be  permitted  to  plant  what¬ 
ever  they  desired,  whether  it  be  corn,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  or  sorghum. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  shows  the  compli¬ 
ance  and  noncompliance  of  corn  farmers 
to  acreage  allotments  during  the  1955, 
1956,  and  1957  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Corn:  Compliance  report  for  1955,  1956,  and  1957  programs 1 


[Data  for  commercial  corn-producing  area  only] 


Number  of  farms 

Corn  acreage  allotment 

Acreage  planted  to  corn 

Program 

year 

Total 

Comply¬ 

ing 

Percent, 

farms 

comply¬ 

ing 

Total 

On  com¬ 
plying 
farms 

Percent, 
allotment 
on  com¬ 
plying 
farms 

Total 

On  com¬ 
plying 
farms 

Percent, 
acreage 
on  com¬ 
plying 
farms  - 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5)  . 

(6) 

m 

(8) 

(9) 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1,  622,  440 
1,697,845 

1,  790,  299 

833, 982 
746, 010 
690,  651 

51.4 

43.9 

49,672,496 
43, 135,  862 

26, 921,  321 
19,  778,  469 
13, 442,  306 

54.2 

45.9 

54. 210, 762 

2  53, 025, 184 
50,  937,  498 

21,  924,  896 
"  16,  261,  799 

2  7, 061, 622 

40.5 
30.  7 

1957 . 

38.6 

37, 103,  899 

36.2 

14.0 

1  Data  on  farms  checked  for  compliance  with  allotment  and  Soil  Bank  programs. 

2  Includes  1,943,155  acres  of  corn  destroyed  to  comply  with  allotment  and  Soil  Bank  programs. 

5  Includes  61,297  acres  of  com  destroyed  to  comply  with  allotment  and  Soil  Bank  programs.  This  item  does  not 
include  Soil  Bank  reserve  acres  signed  up  within  the  allotments  of  5,218,560  acres.  Most  of  this  reserve  would  have 
been  planted  to  corn. 

Source:  Grain  Division,  CSS,  Agriculture— Washington,  July  23,  1958. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  return  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that,  in  my  judgment,  this  program 
would  be  unworkable;  and  if  it  were 
adopted,  the  present  program  would 
again  become  effective.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
jectionable  throughout  the  years,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  corn  farmers,  as  well  as 
all  other  grain  growers,  would  prefer  to 
have  a  permanent  program,  such  as  is 
provided  in  the  pending  bill. 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
corn  and  feed  grain  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  provide  instead,  with  respect  to 
the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops,  for:  First, 
suspension  of  corn  acreage  allotments; 
second,  establishment  of  farm  corn- 
sorghum  bases  and  secondary  feed  grain 
bases  approximately  equal  to  their  1956, 
1957,  and  1958  average  acreage  planted 
to,  or  diverted  from,  corn  and  sorghum, 
or  secondary  feed  grains,  respectively; 
third,  either  (i)  price  support  through 
purchase  for  com  at  85  percent  of 
parity,  and  for  secondary  feed  grains  at 
a  comparable  level,  if  the  farm  operator 
elects  to  reduce  his  corn  sorghum  and 
feed  grain  acreage  by  at  least  20  percent 
below  his  corn-sorghum  and  secondary 
feed  grain  bases  and  devote  at  least  such 
20  percent  to  the  conservation  reserve; 
or  (ii)  price  support  for  corn  and  feed 
grains  at  the  levels  provided  by  the  bill 
as  it  was  reported  from  the  committee, 
if  the  farm  operator  does  not  elect  so  to 
reduce  his  acreage;  fourth,  sale  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  feed 
grains  at  5  percent  above  the  lower  sup¬ 
port  level,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. 


Notwithstanding  any  time  or  mone¬ 
tary  limitations  on  the  conservation-re¬ 
serve  program,  each  producer  electing  to 
reduce  acreage  and  take  the  higher  sup¬ 
port  level  would  be  permitted  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  conservation-reserve  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  extent  necessary  to  qualify 
for  the  higher  support. 

This  would  provide  only  a  temporary 
program  at  the  end  of  which  we  would 
revert  to  the  present  program.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  amendment  was  considered  and  re¬ 
jected  by  the  committee.  It  would  move 
in  the  direction  of  further  controls, 
while  corn  producers  have  generally  in- 
dictated  they  do  not  wish  to  subject 
themselves  to  controls.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  allotments  for  the  feed  grains 
other  than  com,  which  have  never  been 
subject  to  allotments,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  advises  that  it  would  have  great 
difficulty  obtaining  the  necessary  data 
It  would  provide  85  percent  of  parity 
support  for  a  commodity  not  subject 
to  marketing  quotas  and  penalties  in 
return  for  a  voluntary  reduction  of  20 
percent  from  recent  acreages,  while  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  commodities  have  taken 
more  substantial  cuts.  It  would  permit 
corn  producers  to  plant  a  greater  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  in  the  commercial  area  than 
the  present  allotment  provides  and  re¬ 
ceive  support  at  85  percent  of  parity. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  . 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  for  5  minutes. 

This  particular  amendment,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  committee,  thoroughly 
considered,  and  rejected  by  the  commit¬ 
tee.  As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out,  it  provides  for  a  system  of 
measurement  of  farms  which  is  today 
not  in  existence,  so  far  as  the  machin¬ 
ery  is  concerned.  It  would  require  a 
horde  of  new  officials  all  over  the  United 
States  to  measure  and  ascertain  the 
so-called  feed  grain  base  for  each  farm 
in  the  United  States — especially  each 
farm  whose  operator  wished  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  provision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  proposal  would  not  only 
be  unworkable,  but  would  be  extremely 
expensive. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  the  only  time  in  recent 
years  when  corn  farmers  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  situation, 
while  only  25  or  26  percent  actually 
voted,  63  percent  of  those  who  voted, 
voted  to  eliminate  acreage  allotments 
and  operate  on  an  unallocated  acreage 
basis. 

Another  feature  which  is  somewhat  in¬ 
congruous  is  this:  This  afternoon  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  pro¬ 
posed  a  cutoff  date  in  his  amendment 
relating  to  the  price-support  program  on 
cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  feed  grains.  That 
was  objected  to  strenuously.  It  was  said 
that  what  was  desired  was  a  permanent 
program.  It  was  said  that  there  must 
not  be  a  cutoff  date.  Now  we  have  a  cut¬ 
off  date  amendment  from  the  very  ones 
who  were  objecting  so  much  to  a  cutoff 
c^ate.  They  bring  forward  an  amend¬ 
ment  with  a  cutoff  date  in  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  did  not  object  to  a  cutoff 
date.  I  believe  a  cutoff  date  is  very  de¬ 
sirable. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  vig¬ 
orously  opposed  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  cutoff  date 
was  merely  a  flyspeck  on  a  bad  pie. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  cutoff 
date  was  the  sole  issue  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  main  effect  of  that  amendment 
would  have  been  to  eliminate  the  floors 
which  were  provided  in  the  committee 
bill,  which  I  thought  were  desirable. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  any  event, 
this  amendment  proposes  to  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  a  most  complicated  system.  We 
considered  it  thoroughly  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  it 
was  rejected.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  the  simple,  workable,  and  what 
I  believe  to  be  economical  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  a 
step  forward  in  attempting  to  make  farm 
products  commercially  competitive  in  a 
reasonably  protected  economy.  I  do  not 
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believe  the  proposed  program  would  do 
it.  I  believe  that  the  bill  as  it  came 
.  from  the  committee  would  do  it.  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
less  some  other  Senator  desires  to  speak, 
I  am  ready  to  relinquish  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  is  exhausted.  All  time  hav¬ 
ing  been  either  exhausted  or  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  ordered  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  ^he  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll].  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
attending  the  49th  Congress  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 
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The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  “nay.” 
The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hoblitzell]  are  absent  because  of 
official  business  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President  to  attend  the  49th 
Congress  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hoblitzell],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith], 
would  each  vote  “hay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas,  23, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

YEAS— -23 


Church 

Kennedy 

Mundt 

Clark 

Kerr 

Neuberger 

Cooper 

Langer 

Proxmire 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Humphrey 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Jackson 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Monroney 

Young 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Morse 

NAYS— 55 

Aiken 

Bush 

Dirksen 

Allott  ' 

Butler 

Dworshak 

Anderson 

Capehart 

Eastland 

Barrett 

Carlson 

Ellender 

Beall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Ervin 

Bennett 

Chavez 

Fulbright 

Bible 

Cotton 

Goldwater 

Bricker 

Curtis 

Gore 

Green 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Hayden 

Long 

Schoeppel 

Hickenlooper 

Malone 

Smith,  Maine 

Hill 

Martin,  Iowa 

Sparkman 

Hruska 

Morton 

Stennis 

Ives 

O’Mahoney 

Talmadge 

Javlts 

Fas  tore 

Thurmond 

Jenner 

Purtell 

Watkins 

Kefauver 

Revercomb 

Williams 

Knowland 

Robertson 

Kuchel 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING— 

-18 

Bridges 

Hennings 

Murray 

Byrd 

Hoblitzell 

Payne 

Carroll 

Holland 

Potter 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Frear 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Humphrey’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION  BILL,  1959 — CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  13066)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  July  24,  1958,  p.  13595, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

.  'r.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
thisNpoint  in  the  Record  a  table  which 
reflects  the  action  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  legislative  branch  appropriation  bill, 
as  well  aw  the  final  amounts  agreed  to  in 
conference 
There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered\o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


legislative  appropriation  bill,  1959 — Legislative  branch 


^legislative  branch 

Appropria¬ 
tions,  1958 

Estimates, 

1959 

House  bill 

iSenate  bill 

Conference 

action 

/  Senate 

Senators:  ->  / 

Compensation  of  Senates . 

$2, 328, 245 
51,000 
4,000 
37, 695 
10, 000 
45,0(5!) 

$2, 328, 245 
51,000 
4,000 
37,  695 
10,000 

$2, 32X215 
61,000 
4,000 
37, 695S, 
10,000 

$2,328,245 
51, 000 
4.000 
37, 695 
V  10, 000 

Mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  of  Senators.... 

Expense  allowance Jbt  majority  and  minority  leaders  .. 

Compensation  of  t/Te  Vice  President . 

Expense  allowam^  of  the  Vice  President . 

Beneficiaries  oLfleceased  Senators _ 

Total,  Seniors . 

2, 475, 940 

2, 430, 940 

2, 430, 940 

\>,  430, 940 

/ 
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Legislative  branch 


Senate — Continued 

Salaries  of  offices  and  employees: 

Office  of  the  Vice  President . - . 

Chaplain - V . . . 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate . - . 

Committee  employees . 

Conference  commirtees: 

Majority,  cloricaVsalaries . . — . 

Minority,  clerical  Hilaries - 

Administrative  and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators . — 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper. . 

Office  of  secretaries  for  the  majority  and  minority,  salaries. 

Office  of  the  majority  and  minority  whips . 

Total,  salaries  of  officers  andeftmloyees . . . . — 

Office  of  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  SenR^: 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Senate  procedure _ 

Total. 

Contingent  expenses: 

Legislative  reorganization - 

Senate  policy' committees - - - 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy - 

i  Joint  Committee  on  Printing - 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration . 

Vice  President’s  automobile - - 

Automobile  for  the  President  pro  tempore . . 

Automobiles  for  majority  and  minority  leaders. 

Reporting  Senate  proceedings - - - 

Furniture _ _ _ — 

Inquiries  and  investigations. 

Folding  documents _ 

Senate  restaurants _ _ 

Mail  transportation - 

Miscellaneous  items - 

Postage  stamps. 

Stationery. 

Communications _ _ 

Total  contingent  expenses.. 

Total,  Senate. 

House  of  Representatives 

Compensation  of  Members - - - - ... 

Miloage  and  expense  allowance  of  Speaker... _ _ _ _ 

Salaries,  officers  and  employees: 

Office  of  the  Speaker . . ... 

Office  Of  the  Parliamentarian _ 

Office  of  the  Chaplain - - - - 

Office  of  the  Clerk _ 

Committee  employees _ 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms . . . 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper _ 

Minority  employees . . —4 . 

Office  of  the  Postmaster _ _ 

Official  Reporters  of  Debates . . . . . 

Official  reporters  to  committees _ 

Appropriations  Committee . . . . . 

Legislative  Counsel _ _ - 

Total  salaries,  officers  and  employees _ _ 

Clerk  hire.  Members  and  Delegates . . 

Contingent  expenses: 

Furniture- 

Miscellaneous  items _ 

Reporting  hearings _ 

Special  and  select  committees.. 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.. 

Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nationality  Policy- 
Office  of  Coordinator  of  Information- 

Telegraph  and  telephone _ 

Stationery. 

Attending  physician’s  office.. 

Postage  stamps. 

Folding  documents _ 

Revision  of  laws _ 

Speaker’s  automobile. 

Automobile  for  the  majority  leaded 
Automobile  for  the  minority  leader. 

New  edition  of  United  States  Obde. 

New  edition  of  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

Payments  to  widows  of  docyascd  Members. 

Total,  contingent  expeifses . 

Total,  House  of  Rc/fresentatives _ 

„  .  ,  _  /  Leoislative  Miscellaneous 

Capitol  Police:  / 

General  expenses _ 

Capitol  Police  Board _ ....IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

fipitol  Police _ ' _ ... 

Joint  Oomafittee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures. 

Education  of  pages _ _ 

State  mum  of  appropriations  . 

Penally  mail. 


Appropria¬ 
tions,  1958 

Estimates, 

1959 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Conference 

action 

$101, 925 

$101,  925 

$101,925 

$ia/!92r. 

5, 000 

5,  000 

5,000 

/5,  OIK) 

572.  915 

572,  915 

572,  915 

>572,  915 

2,  030,  050 

2,  030,  650 

2,  030,  650 

7  030,  650 

\ 

40,  000 

40,  000 

40,000 

/  40,  fKKI 

40,  000 

40.  000 

40,000 

f  40, 000 

9,  648, 000 

9, 664,  000 

19, 664,  006 

9,  664,  000 

1,  782, 420 

1, 846,  575 

2,056,8/0 

2, 050,  910 

94,  950 

94,  950 

98/240 

98,  240 

20, 045 

20, 045 

20,045 

20,  045 

14, 335, 905 

14, 416, 060 

iy029,  645 

14, 623,  685 

187, 385 

192,  000 

/  187,385 

187, 385 

/  10, 000 

10, 000 

187,385 

192, 000 

. . 

197, 385 

197, 385 

106,  500 

106,  500 

106,  500 

106.  500 

223,  650 

223,  650 

223,  650 

223,  650 

156,  360 

143,  360 

_  -JL- 

143,  360 

143,  360 

234,  385 

234,  385 

_  _  f  .  _ 

233,  520 

233,  520 

66,  840 

66,  840 

73,  900 

73,  900 

32, 990 

32,  990 

35,  010 

35,010 

7,  600 

7,  600. 

7,  600 

7,  600 

7, 100 

12.  60/ 

12,600 

12,  600 

14,  200 

25,  200 

25,  200 

25,  200 

188,  825 

188/825 

188,  825 

188,  825 

31, 190 

■/.  190 

31, 190 

31, 190 

3, 160,  000 

3jJnO,  000 

3, 160,  000 

3, 160, 000 

29, 000 

7  29, 000 

29,  000 

29, 000 

85,  000 

/  85, 000 

85,  0(K) 

85,  000 

16,  560 

/  16, 660 

16,  500 

16,  560 

1, 455,  000 

/  1, 498,  645 

1,601,245 

1,601,245 

40,  275 

/  39, 775 

45, 960 

45,  960 

187,  500/ 

187,  500 

187,  500 

187,  500 

14, 

14,550 

14,  550 

14,550 

6,0^0525 

6, 104, 170 

6,  221, 170 

6,221,  170 

2,yU5fi,  755 

23, 143, 170 

23,  479, 140 

23,  473, 180 

/ 10,638,000 

10, 638, 000 

$10, 638, 000 

10,  638.  000 

10,  638,  000 

/  200, 000 

200, 000 

200,  000 

200,000 

200,  (XKI 

53,  075 

53,  075 

53, 075 

53, 075 

63, 075 

V  58, 325 

60,  265 

60, 265 

60, 265 

60,  265 

\  7, 450 

7,  450 

7,  450 

7,450 

7,  450 

\  927, 770 

937, 070 

937, 070 

937, 070 

937,  070 

\2,  270,  000 

2,  400, 000 

2,  400,  000 

2,  400,  000 

2,  400,  000 

\  497,  660 

497,  600 

497, 660 

514,  620 

514,  620 

>863,  725 

874, 095 

874,  095 

874,  095 

874, 095 

3G,  580 

244,  580 

244,  580 

244,  580 

244,  580 

25\425 

259,815 

259,  815 

259,  815 

259,  815 

158,\>5 

158,  255 

158,  255 

158,  255 

158,  255 

159, 8>) 

159,  840 

159, 840 

159,  840 

159,  840 

500,  00OS 

500,  OOO 

500,  000 

500,000 

500, IKK) 

174, 000 

S.  186, 000 

186, 000 

186,000 

186, 000 

6, 166, 105 

\  6, 338, 105 

6, 338, 105 

6,  355, 065 

6,355,065 

14,  600, 000 

DL  000, 000 

15, 000, 000 

15, 000, 000 

15, 000,  000 

231.800 

23k800 

231,800 

231,  800 

231.800 

1,  885, 000 

2,  290, \)0 

2,196,400 

2, 196,  400 

2, 196,  400 

120,  000 

125, 0\ 

125, 000 

125,  000 

125, 000 

2,  275.  000 

2, 000,  000\ 

2, 000,  000 

2, 000,  01K) 

2, 000,  000 

230, 000 

240,  000 

V  240, 000 

240,  000 

240,  000 

20,  000 

20,  000 

\  20, 000 

20,  000 

20, 000 

89,  795 

89,  795 

\  89, 795 

89,  795 

89,  795 

975,  000 

1,300,000 

\l,  300, 000 

1, 300,  000 

1.  300, 000 

525,  600 

525,  600 

\525, 600 

525,  600 

525,  6(H) 

12, 145 

13, 145 

\13, 145 

13, 145 

13, 145 

92,  760 

138,  460 

138,  460 

138,  460 

138,  460 

175,  000 

200,  IKK) 

200, 000 

200, 000 

16,  500 

16,  500 

lfi!>00 

16,  500 

16,  500 

8, 000 

16,  000 

i6,o(ta 

16, 000 

16,  000 

8,  000 

16,  (XHI 

16, 000> 

.  16, 000 

16,  000 

8,  000 

16,000 

10, 000 

\  16, 000 

16,000 

100  000 

100,000 

202,  500 

— 

7,  075, 100 

7,  244,  700 

7, 144, 700 

7\4,  700 

7, 144. 700 

38, 679, 205 

39, 420, 805 

39,  320,  805 

39,  33^65 

39, 337, 765 

35,  520 

30,  380 

30, 380 

36,  700 

\  36, 700 

82,  780 

89, 236 

89,236 

89, 236 

V  89, 236 

118,  300 

119,  616 

119,  616 

125,  936 

\l25, 936 

22,  500 

22,500 

600 

si.  800 

53,  500 

53,500 

63,500 

53V>00 

10,  000 

10,000 

8,000 

8,  000 

8,  000 

2,  081,  000 

2, 259,  000 

2,  259,  000 

2, 259, 000 

2,  259, 000 

1958 
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Legislative  branch 


Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Salaries,  OfflcN'f  the  Architect _ 

Contingent  excises _ _ _ 

Capitol  Buildingiyand  Grounds _ 

Capitol  Grounds. 

Legislative  garage.. 

Subway  transportation 
Senate  Office  BuildingN 

Additional  office  buikliffiMor  U.  S.  Senate _ 

Furniture  and  furnishings\dditional  Senate  Office  Building . ' 

Remodeling  Senate  Office  Building . . .  .  . . . 

Extension  of  additional  Senatedniilding  site . .  . . . 

House  Office  Buildings _ \ . . I””””!”””””"”” 

Additional  House  Office  Building!  acquisitions  of  property,  construction  and  equipment" 

Capitol  powerplant _ _ _  ' 

Library  Building  and  Grounds: 

Structural  and  mechanical  care. 

Furniture  and  furnishings. . 

Total,  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


BOTANl\GARDEN 

Salaries  and  expenses . . . . 

Relocation  of  greenhouses . . . 

Total,  Botanic  Garden _ _ _ 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRi 

Salaries  and  expenses _ _ _ _ 

Copyright  Office _ _ _ _  _ 

Legislative  Reference  Service _ _ _ 

Distribution  of  catalog  cards . . 

Increase  of  the  Library  of  Congress: 

General  increase  of  the  Library _ 

Increase  of  the  Law  Library _ _ 

Books  for  the  Supreme  Court . . . . . . I 

Books  for  the  blind _ _ _ 

Organizing  and  microfilming  the  papers  of  Presidents...!.""” 

Total,  Library  of  Congress . . . . . 

Government  Printing  Office 

Printing  and  binding . . . . . 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents.. . . "”” 

Total,  Government  Printing  Office . 

Total,  Legislative  Branch . . . 


Appropria¬ 
tions,  1958 

Estimates, 

1959 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

ConferriX 

actiq» 

$239,  800 
50, 000 
901,800 
307,  000 
40,  300 
4,  500 
1, 320,  400 
2,  840,  000 
1, 000,  000 

$271, 500 
50,000 
893.  600 
317,  600 
42,  000 
6,000 
1,  822,  000 

$252,  225 
60,000 
893,  600 
317,  600 
42,000 

$252, 225 
50, 000 
893, 60!/ 
317,6/0 
42/oo 

Xooo 
1, 882, 000 

/  $252, 225 

'  50, 000 

893,  600 
317,  600 
42,  000 
6,000 
1, 822,  000 

250,  000 

”i,*258,”oOo" 
7,  500, 000 
1, 700, 000 

,"‘"965, "OOO" 
1, 283,  400 
22,  500, 000 
1,  769,  000 

1,  283, 400 
22,  500,  000  a 
i,  738,  my 

/  ”"965, "655" 
/  1,  283,  400 

'  22,  500, 000 

1,  730,  221 

”"965, "655 

1, 283, 400 
22,  500, 000 
1,  738, 000 

774, 200 
67, 000 

747,  400 
89,800 

693/00 

y,ooo 

693, 400 
75,000 

693, 400 
75, 000 

18,259,000 

30,  757,  300 

2/m,  225 

30,  630, 446 

30, 638, 225 

275,  500 

385,  500 

/  385, 500 

385,500 

385,  .500 

/  587, 000 

687,000 

687,000 

275,  500 

972,  0/ 

972,  500 

972,  500 

972,  500 

5,  875,  000 

1,  390. 000 

1, 200, 000 

1,  668, 000 

6,  2A686 
1/74, 056 
2,277,311 
111,  535 

6, 171, 686 

1,  274,  056 

1,  250,  000 

1,  777,  535 

6, 224, 851 

1,  274,  056 

1, 265, 000 

1,  777,  535 

6, 200, 000 

1,  274, 056 

1,  265, 000 

1,  777,  535 

320,000 
90, 000 
27,  .500/ 
1, 200, 000 

/  320, 000 

r  90,  ooo 

30, 000 

1,  355,  000 

320,  000 
90,000 
30, 000 

1,  355, 000 
100,  000 

320, 000 
90,000 
30,000 

1, 355, 000 

320, 000 
90,000 
30,  000 

1,  355,  000 

100, 000 

100,  ooo 

li,  yfo,  sop 

13,115.588 

12, 368, 277 

12,  436,  442 

12,411,591 

/o,  ooo,  ooo 

/  3,175,000 

10, 700, 000 

3,  295, 190 

10,  700,  000 

3,  295, 190 

10,  700,  000 

3,  295, 190 

10,  700, 000 

3, 295, 190 

f  13, 175, 000 

13, 995, 190 

13, 995, 190 

13,  995, 190 

13,  995, 190 

107,  500,  560 

123, 846,  669 

96,  942, 113 

123, 320, 419 

123, 297,  387 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  re¬ 
port  is  a  unanimous  one  on  the  part  of 
the  conferees  of  both  Houses. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  13066,  which  was 
read,  as  follows: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  U.  S., 

July  25j  1958. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  it 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  Of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  numbered  17,  20,  38,  AO,  42,  43,  47, 

50,  54,  and  55  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  F3066) 
entitled  “An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal /ear  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1959,  and  for  otheiypurposes,” 
and  concur  therein; 

That  the  House  recede  froi / its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  t/e  Senate  num¬ 
bered  16,  and  concur  yferein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sumifrst  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  “$2f!o50,910.” 

That  the  House  r/uede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  56,  ana  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  ayfollows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  proposed  J?y  said  amendment,  insert  the 
following : 

“Sec.  100!  Effective  July  1,  1958,  the  an¬ 
nual  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  the 
followhjlg  members  of  the  Capitol  Police 
with  /More  than  4  years’  service  shall  be : 
Lieutenants,  $3,000;  special  officers,  $3,000; 
sergeants,  $2,700;  and  privates,  $2,340.  In 
Smputing  length  of  service  for  the  purposes 
bf  this  paragraph,  there  shall  be  credited 


all  service  performed  wfGiin  any  5 -year 
period,  whether  or  not  continuous,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ok pitol  Polices.  A  change  in 
the  rate  of  compensation  basecNon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  4  sears’  service  shall\e  effective 
on  the  first /ay  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  aftpf  such  completion.” 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  l\nove 
that ./he  Senate  agree  to  the  amehd- 
me^ts  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of/ the  Senate  numbered  16  and  56> 
lese  pertain  to  the  salaries  of  the 
'Capitol  Police  officers  and  to  some  addi¬ 
tional  research  employees  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

The  \  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Frear, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Beall, 
and  Mr.  Morton  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  TEACHERS’  SALARY  ACT 
OF  1955 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  anouncing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  13132)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers’ 
Salary  Act  of  1955,  and  requesting  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  as  of  this  date  has  an  article 
‘entitled  “Contracts  Up  50  Percent  for 
Mid  Building,’  and  indicates  that  it  is  a 
result  of  the  antirecession  program 
brought  about  by  the  Congress  on  recom- 
mendaUons  of  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  ol  both  Houses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  said 
article  be  jointed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  beingVo  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  D^printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Contracts  Up  50  PerIjent  for  Road  Build¬ 
ing — June  Awards  \l95  Million — $133 
Million  Also  Given  i\  Highway  Aid  by 
United  States 

Washington,  July  24. — Th^Wolume  of  con¬ 
struction  contracts  awarded  fW  the  Inter¬ 
state  Highway  System  last  montK  was  almost 
double  that  of  the  month  before,  tyje  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  reported  today. 

June  contract  awards  amounted  to  $195 
million,  covering  369  miles,  compared  t\$105 
million  in  May,  for  215  miles. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  reported  $fS 
million  of  contract  awards  for  1,998  miles  or 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  high¬ 
ways  and  their  urban  extensions. 
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\  A  spurt  In  highway  building  in  recent 
months  has  been  a  factor  in  keeping  con¬ 
struction  activity  strong,  helping  to  offset  the 
cutback  in  expansion  of  industrial  facilities. 

This  year’s  Federal  highway  legislation, 
made  \iberal  in  the  name  of  combating  re- 
cession\included  a  special  $400  million  Fed- 
eral-aid\und. 

The  Bureau  reported  that  under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  as  oY  June  30,  construction  was  under¬ 
way  on  358  miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
mileage  is  $'24,700,000,  of  which  $16,600,000 
is  Federal  funds. 

Interstate  highway  construction  under¬ 
way  on  June  30  totaled  3,167  miles,  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $1,740,000,000.  On  the  lesser 
roads — primary,  secondary  and  urban — con¬ 
struction  was  undeWay  on  23,330  miles,  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $2,220X100,000. 

Other  economic  reports  of  the  day  showed 
department  store  salek  continuing  to  exceed 
last  year’s  levels,  and  Railroad  freight  busi¬ 
ness  staging  a  revival  t\om  lower  levels  in 
early  July.  \ 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bdard  reported  that 
department  store  sales  lastVeek  were  2  per¬ 
cent  greater  than  in  the  samlt  week  last  year. 
Sales  were  improved  in  7  ofYhe  12  Federal 
Reserve  districts.  \ 

Department  store  business  hal  been  better 
than  a  year  ago  for  a  number  on.  weeks,  but 
for  the  6V2  months  since  January^,  it  trails 
last  year  by  2  percent.  Only  the  Yew  York 
district  has  shown  an  improvement  Yver  last 
year,  and  that  only  1  percent.  \ 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads  re¬ 
ported  that  freight  car  loadings  last  weeY  had 
totaled  381,817  cars,  which  was  18.5  percent 
greater  than  the  week  before.  Loadings  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  substantially  below  year-aYo 
levels,  however.  Last  week’s  figure  was  21Y 
percent  lower  than  the  same  week  last  year: 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide 
more  effective  price,  production  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  marketing  programs  for  vari¬ 
ous  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
“7-14-58 — A,”  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  3,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  sentence  be¬ 
ginning  on  line  22  and  ending  on  line 
25.  which  reads  as  follows: 

The'  additional  acreage  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  30 
minutes  is  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  How  much  time  does  he  yield 
to  himself? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Approximately  5 
minutes,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
Senate  bill  4071,  as  it  applies  to  cotton, 
is  that  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  cotton 
industry  to  embark  on  a  program  of  pro¬ 
ducing  good  quality  cotton  at  a  price  the 
market  will  pay.  The  amendment  which 
I  propose  would  in  no  way  penalize  pro¬ 
ducers,  no  matter  where  they  may  be  lo¬ 
cated,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pro¬ 
duce  cotton  for  other  than  Federal  Gov¬ 


ernment  storage.  My  amendment  would 
provide  for  the  gradual  location  of  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  in  the  areas  where  cotton  of 
good  quality  can  be  economically  pro¬ 
duced. 

Just  as  cattle  production  has  gradu¬ 
ally  shifted  into  the  Southeast,  because 
of  economic  factors,  so  should  cotton  be 
permitted  to  seek  its  own  best  environ¬ 
ment.  If  the  livestock  industry  had  been 
put  on  a  basis  comparable  to  that  im¬ 
posed  on  the  cotton  industry,  the  shift 
in  cattle  population  would  not  have  been 
nearly  so  dramatic.  But  even  in  the  face 
bf  this  economic  shift,  the  efficient  live¬ 
stock  men  in  the  West  are  still  in  the 
business  and,  I  venture  to  say,  are  doing 
as  well  as  their  colleagues  in  the  newer 
cattle  areas.  But  if,  by  Government 
edict,  areas  of  livestock  production  had 
been  frozen  at  some  arbitrary  point, 
what  chance  would  the  new  areas  have 
had  to  develop  the  efficient  operations 
which  today  are  so  prevalent  in  the 
Southeast? 

Yet  here  we  have  before  us  proposed 
legislation  which  would  impose  just  such 
a  freeze  on  cotton  producers.  Senate  bill 
4071  provides  for  a  40-percent  increase 
in  acreage  for  producers  who  are  willing 
to  accept  a  reduction  of  15  parity  points 
in  support  price,  but  disallows  the  in¬ 
creased  acres  for  history  purposes. 

Let  us  examine  this  proposition  math¬ 
ematically,  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  cotton  producer.  We  shall  use 
approximate  figures  for  an  Arizona  pro¬ 
ducer:  Assuming  that  he  had  a  50 -acre 
allotment  in  1958,  his  1959  choice  A  al¬ 
lotment  would  be  a  reduction  of  8  per¬ 
cent,  leaving  him  46  acres.  If  he  pro¬ 
duced  1,000  pounds  an  acre,  his  total 
yield  would  be  46,000  pounds.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  Government  purchase 
price  would  be  under  choice  A  in  1959, 
but  35  cents  a  pound  might  be  a  close 
guess;  and  that  price  would  gross  him 
$16,100.  Production  costs  vary  from 
farm  to  farm;  but  using  23  cents  a 
pound,  which  is  substantially  the  aver¬ 
age  in  Arizona,  he  would  have  produc¬ 
tion  costs  of  $10,580,  leaving  a  net  of 
$5,520.  If  he  should  select  choice  B, 
he  would  receive  a  40-percent  increase 
in  acreage,  so  his  allotment  would  be 
64.40  acres.  Fifteen  parity  points  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  reduction  of  more 
than  5  cents  a  pound  in  the  support 
level.  Assuming  the  same  1,000-pound 
yield,  he  would  produce  64,400  pounds  of 
cotton;  and,  using  5  cents  less  than  the 
35  cents  we  used  in  choice  A,  he  would 
gross  $19,320.  Taking  the  benefit  of 
a  doubt  on  such  a  relatively  small  acre¬ 
age  increase,  let  us  assume  that  he  cuts 
his  production  costs  to  21  cents  a  pound. 
In  this  case  his  net  would  be  $5,796,  or 
only  $276  more  than  under  plan  A.  Any 
substitute  crop  on  the  additional  acres 
that  would  net  $15  or  more  an  acre 
would  yield  more  income,  in.  combina¬ 
tion  with  choice  A,  than  would  choice 
B  under  these  conditions. 

What,  then,  is  the  incentive  and  why 
do  we  want  to  make  choice  B  possible? 
Well,  one  incentive  is  that  the  farmer 
can  decide  to  gamble  that  he  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  high-quality  cotton  and  sell  his 
crop  on  the  open  market  in  excess  of  the 
support  price.  Another  incentive  would 
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be  to  protect,  strengthen,  and  stabilize 
the  cotton  industry  by  starting  in  the 
direction  of  producing  in  quantity  a 
quality  product  at  a  price  the  market 
will  absorb. 

But  is  it  fair  to  ask  some  producers 
to  bail  the  industry  out  of  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  and  then,  when  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  to  distribute  the  fruits  of  their 
success  back  among  those  who  chose  to 
remain  a  part  of  the  problem  rather 
than  become  a  part  of  the  solution? 

It  seems  much  fairer  to  me,  and  it  also 
makes  more  sense  econoihically,  to  allow 
the  additional  acres  used  under  choice 
B  to  be  counted  for  history  purposes;  so 
that  as  markets  expand  and  increased 
acreages  are  needed,-  the  increases  can 
be  returned,  to  a  large  degree,  to  the 
farms  that  provided  the  solution. 

S.  4071,  with  its  provisions  for  price 
supports  based  on  the  3  previous  years’ 
average  market  prices,  certainly  moves 
in  the  right  direction.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  speed  the  transition  to  a 
freer  cotton  industry,  with  the  right  to 
produce  determined  economically  rather 
than  politically. 

I  think  the  cotton  industry  is  slowly 
coming  to  realize  that  until  it  again 
comes  under  the  operations  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  has  its  prices 
determined  by  that  law,  rather  than  by 
the  law  of  the  Congress,  it  is  going  to  be 
in  trouble. 

We  in  the  Far  West,  in  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  parts  of 
T6X£tS— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  part  of  the 
United  States  can  produce  cotton  much 
cheaper  than  can  parts  of  the  South 
which  have  historically  produced  cotton. 

There  has  been  a  great  transition  in 
the  raising  of  cattle  from  the  plains  and 
meadows  of  the  West  to  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  United  States,  until  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Southeast  is  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

My  State  of  Arizona  happens  to  lead 
the  Nation  in  the  growth  of  agricultural 
income.  From  1946  to  1956,  we  have  had 
a  gam  of  128.2  percent.  In  the  same 
time,  while  we  have  had  that  astounding 
gain,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  cot¬ 
ton  acreage,  from  1953,  when  682,000 
acres  were  planted,  to  1956,  which  is 
the  last  year  for  which  I  have  figures, 
when  358,000  acres  were  planted. 

It  is  true  that  as  year  succeeds  year 
we  slowly  but  surely  increase  our  pro¬ 
ducing  history,  and  thereby  get  a  larger 
acreage  allotment;  but  my  argument  is 
an  economic  one.  My  argument  is  that 
by  the  law  of  the  land  we  are  stifling  a 
transition  which  would  be  natural  with¬ 
out  such  a  law.  We  are  denying  the 
farmers  of  the  Deep  South,  where  cotton 
has  been  historically  grown,  the  right  to 
withdraw  from  cotton  production,  if 
they  cannot  make  any  money,  and  go 
into  some  other  line.  We  are  also  deny- 
nig  to  the  Far  West,  namely.  California, 
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New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  parts  of 
Texas,  the  right  to  grow  cotton,  when 
they  can  grow  it  cheaper  and  better  than 
can  any  other  areas  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1953  cotton  lint  produced  for  Ari¬ 
zona  $218,608,000.  In  1956  cotton  lint 
produced  only  $136,718,000. 

These  are  economic  arguments  I  am 
using,  to  try  to  convince  my  colleagues 
that  the  cotton  provisions  of  agricultural 
laws  have  been  in  force  too  long,  and 
that  the  country  would  be  better  off  if 
cotton  were  sold  on  the  open  market 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

My  amendment  is  directed  to  that  end. 
My  amendment  would  allow  any  in¬ 
crease  of  acreage  which  would  occur 
under  the  adoption  of  plan  B,  should 
the  farmer  desire  to  use  plan  B,  to  be 
applied  to  his  history,  and  not  have  only 
a  temporary  arrangement  for  2  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ica,  California,  and  west  Texas  cotton 
farmers  would  find  themselves  operating 
under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
1958. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
any  longer  on  this  proposal.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  is  vital  to  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  it 
is  very  vital  to  the  agricultural  economy 
in  that,  if  we  can  accomplish  the  objec¬ 
tive,  we  shall  take  an  important  step  to¬ 
ward  getting  out  of  the  agricultural 
morass  in  which  we  have  found  ourselves 
in  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  statement  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  my  staff,  entitled  “Principal 
Legislative  Provisions  Affecting  Appor¬ 
tionment  of  Cotton  Allotments  Among 
States,  Counties  and  Farms.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Principal  Legislative  Provisions  Affecting 
Apportionment  of  Cotton  Allotments 
Among  States,  Counties,  and  Farms 

1.  Basically  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  under  which  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  operated  from  1938  through  1943,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  national  allotment  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  States  on  basis  of  their  respective 
baleage  production  for  the  5  years  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  for 
a  crop  year  was  apportioned  to  States.  The 
State  allotment  was  apportioned  to  counties 
on  basis  of  past  cotton  acreage  history. 

2.  There  was  no  cotton  allotment  program 
for  1944  through  1949,  during  which  time 
anyone  was  free  to  plant  any  acreage  of  cot¬ 
ton  he  wanted  to  or  could  anywhere  he 
wanted  to.  In  order  to  induce  cotton  farmers 
to  grow  more  food  and  feed  crops,  the  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  Public  Law  12,  79th  Congress, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  War  Crop  Act, 
which  provided  that  certain  crops,  if  planted 
in  lieu  of  cotton  during  the  years  1945 
through  1947,  would  be  considered  as  though 
planted  to  cotton  in  future  State,  county,  and 
farm  allotment  determination. 

3.  In  1949,  when  it  became  quite  obvious 
that  allotments  on  cotton  would  by  law  be 
in  effect  for  1950,  the  Congress  amended  the 
act  of  1938  to  provide  that  the  national  allot¬ 
ment  for  1950  and  1951  would  be  divided  to 
States  on  basis  of  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
(or  war  crops)  in  1945,  1946,  1947,  and  1948 
with  a  proviso  that  no  State  base  would  be 
less  than  the  larger  of  95  percent  of  actual 
cotton  planted  in  1947  and  1948,  or  85  percent 
of  the  acreage  actually  planted  in  1948.  Tlie 


1952  national  allotment,  had  there  been  a 
program,  was  to  have  been  divided  to  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  cotton  acreage  planted 
(plus  war  crops  credits)  during  the  years 
1946,  1947,  1948,  and  1950.  (The  plantings  of 
cotton  in  1949  were  excluded  by  law  from 
counting  in  the  future  by  Public  Law  28,  81st 
Cong.) . 

4.  The  act  provided  that  beginning  with 

1953  and  subsequent  crops  that  the  national 
allotment  would  be  apportioned  to  States  on 
the  basis  of  acreage  planted  in  the  5  years 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  annual  ap¬ 
portionment  was  made. 

5.  In  connection  with  the  1950  program 
there  were  about  550,000  acres  additional  al¬ 
located  to  certain  farms  under  Public  Law 
471,  81st  Congress,  but  such  acreage  was  not 
to  count  as  acreage  history  (344  (f)  (5) ). 

6.  The  first  year  of  national  allotments  on 
cotton  after  1950  was  1954,  when  the  base 
period  for  apportionment  purpose  was  1952, 
1951,  1950,  1948,  and  1947. 

7.  In  connection  with  the  1954  crop  there 
was  about  3,465,000  acres  added  to  the  na¬ 
tional  allotment  by  Public  Law  290,  83d  Con¬ 
gress.  A  small  portion  of  this  acreage  allo¬ 
cated  to  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico, 
if  planted,  could  not  count  as  acreage  history 
(344  (m)  (1))  in  the  State.  The  additional 
acreage,  where  planted,  could  count  as  acre¬ 
age  history  in  the  State,  county,  or  farm. 

8.  In  1954  the  83d  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  690  which  added  authority  for  county 
committees  to  apportion  the  county  allot¬ 
ment  (less  reserves)  to  farms  on  which  cot¬ 
ton  had  been  planted  in  the  last  3  years  on 
the  basis  of  their  past  3-year  average  instead 
of  on  basis  of  the  farm’s  cropland. 

9.  In  1956  the  Congress  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  540)  pro¬ 
vided  that  for  1957  and  1958  for  100,000-acre 
national  reserve  for  small-farm  minimums 
(1,000  acres  for  Nevada)  which  was  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  allotment  but  provide 
that  such  acreage  shall  not  count  in  es¬ 
tablishing  future  State  allotments. 

10.  The  same  act  provided  for  1957  and 
1958  some  additional  acreage  (94,000  acres 
in  1957  apd  63,000  acres  in  1958)  to  guaran¬ 
tee  no  State  a  cut  of  more  than  1  percent 
from  1956  in  its  allotment  but  that  such  ad¬ 
ditional  acreage  would  not  count  as  acreage 
history  in  establishing  future  State  acreage 
allotments.  The  act  of  1956  provided  that 
acreage  diverted  from  cotton  under  the  Soil 
Bank  program  would  count  as  though 
planted  to  cotton.  This  act  provided  fur¬ 
ther  for  1957,  1958,  and  1959  all  allotment 
assigned  to  a  farm  to  count  as  though 
planted  to  Cotton  in  future  allotment  de¬ 
terminations  to  the  State,  county  or  farm. 
In  1956  the  farmer  had  to  request  that  such 
acreage  allotment  be  frozen  as  acreage  his¬ 
tory. 

11.  Except  for  the  State  acreage  reserve 
generally  speaking  the  same  acreage  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  planted  in  a  county  for  purpose 
of  dividing  the  State  allotment  to  counties 
counts  in  the  State  in  dividing  the  national 
allotment  between  States. 

12.  In  order  for  a  farm  to  be  considered 
as  eligible  to  share  in  the  county  allotment 
as  an  old  cotton  farm  it  must  have  had 
some  cotton  planted  on  it  or  considered  to 
have  been  planted  during  at  least  1  of  the 
preceding  3  years. 

13.  One  provision  of  the  act  of  1938  as 
amended  since  the  enactment  of  amend¬ 
ments  in  1949  that  whenever  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  is  within  90  percent  of  the 
allotment  for  the  farm  the  acreage  planted 
shall  be  considered  as  100  percent  of  the  al¬ 
lotment.  ,-This  is  a  permanent  provision. 


IHA  SALIME  HAMADE 

Mr.  EAl  D.  Mr.  President - 

The  PR  TG  OFFICER.  Does  the 

Senator  f  i«£>na  yield  the  floor? 
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r .  GOLDWATER.  No;  I  do  not  yield 
th\  floor.  Did  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  have  a  question? 

EASTLAND.  No;  I  desired  to 
makaa  request. 

Th aJPRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
^enatoV  from  Mississippi  ask  unanimous 
consentvthat  he  may  make  the  request 
without  me  time  being  charged  to  either 
side? 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  1  minute  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fromV  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr .  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  laft before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  S.  2239,  fdv  the  relief  of  Wadiha 
Salime  Hamade. 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  Hbuse  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  the  bill  (S.  2239)  for  the  relief  of 
Wadiha  Salime  Hamaue,  which  was,  to 
strike  out  all  after  tha  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or¬ 
ders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrant 
of  arrest,  and  bonds,  which  mVy  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Wadiha  Salime  Hamade.  From 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enacttoient  of  this 
act,  the  said  Waliha  Salime  Hamade  shall 
not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason 
of  the  same  facts  upon  which  \such  de¬ 
portation  proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrant  and  orders  have  Issued. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  17,  1958,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  amended  S.  2239.  I  move  thaV  the 
Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Represent 
atives  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  tlrt 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chain 
appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the1* 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
presiding  officer  appointed  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Watkins,  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more  ef¬ 
fective  price,  production  adjustment,  and 
marketing  programs  for  various  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  . 

Mi'.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President - - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  allot  himself? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  oppose  my  friend  from 
Arizona  on  this  amendment.  Under 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  there  are 
two  groups  of  cotton  farmers,  choice  A 
and  choice  B.  The  choice  A  farmers 
are  those  who  remain  within  the  allotted 
acres.  Price  supports  for  those  cotton 
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farmers  who  remain  under  choice  A  will 
be  as  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  will  range  between  75  per¬ 
cent  and  90  percent  of  parity.  The 
choice  B  farmers  would  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  increasing  their  allotted  acre¬ 
age  by  40  percent  in  return  for  which 
they  will  accept  price  supports  15  points 
under  that  received  by  choice  A  farmers. 

Most  of  the  large  cotton  growers  are 
located  in  the  West.  Some,  of  course, 
are  found  in  Mississippi,  and  a  few  in 
Louisiana,  but  primarily  the  large  farms 
are  in  the  West. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
to  have  the  40-percent  increase  which 
would  be  allotted  to  choice  B  farmers 
counted  for  history.  Of  course,  the 
amendment  would  work  seriously 
against  the  small  family  cotton  farmers 
of  the  South. 

The  reason  why  we  put  the  40-percent 
provision  in  the  bill  was  to  permit  more 
cotton  to  be  produced,  because  of  the 
evident  shortage  of  good  cotton  which 
now  exists.  The  record  shows  that  al¬ 
though  we  will  have  on  hand  as  of  Au¬ 
gust  31  8»/4  million  bales  of  cotton,  only 
2  million  bales  of  this  amount  can  be 
considered  good  cotton.  The  remainder 
is  low-grade,  short-cut,  spotted  cotton 
which  was  gathered  last  year  during  the 
rain.  As  Senators  remember,  much  of 
the  cotton  which  was  finally  gathered 
last  year  was  wet,  and  had  remained  on 
the  stalks  for  quite  some  time.  In  fact, 
some  cotton  could  not  be  harvested  at 
all,  because  of  weather  conditions. 

Therefore,  this  opportunity  to  in¬ 
crease  acreage  has  been  included  in  the 
bill  in  order  to  permit  the  growing  of 
more  cotton.  Yet,  I  point  out,  Mr, 
President,  it  would  be  absolutely  unfair 
for  this  extra  cotton  acreage  to  be 
counted  for  history.  I  say  this  because 
since  the  West,  with  its  large  farms, 
would  be  the  area  to  take  most  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  additional  acreage,  then  the 
benefits  of  having  this  land  counted  in 
historical  acreage  would  accrue  to  their 
advantage — at  the  direct  cost  to  the 
Southern  cotton  farmers.  That  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  because  the  cotton  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  South  are  mostly  small 
farmers  who  will  not  take  advantage  of 
the  40-percent-acreage  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  to  reject  the  amendment,  because 
of  its  unfairness.  I  fear  that  if  the 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to,  it 
might  affect  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  reason  why  the 
small  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  utilize 
the  additional  acreage  is  that  a  great 
many  of  them  will  have  to  be  financed 
by  the  Government  and  will  be  in  the 
A  group?  For  that  reason,  they  will  not 
take  advantage  of  the  40-percent  in¬ 
crease  which  is  possible,  because  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  buy  ihe  equip¬ 
ment  to  go  forward  with  the  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Perhaps  that  is  one 
reason.  In  a  State  such  as  Georgia,  77 
percent  of  the  cotton  farmers  produce 
on  10  acres  or  less.  Those  farmers 
would  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 


the  40-percent  increase,  because  they 
could  not  afford  the  lower  support  price. 

Let  us  consider  a  cotton  farmer  who 
has  10  acres  to  plant.  It  might  be  more 
profitable  for  him  to  plant  the  10  acres 
and  obtain  85  percent  of  parity,  instead 
of  planting  14  acres — which  is  40  percent 
more — and  receive  70  percent  of  parity. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  however,  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  for  the 
large  farmer  to  produce  more  cotton  and 
receive  only  15  points  less  than  the  sup¬ 
port  price  paid  choice  A  farmers. 

As  I  said,  those  who  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  40-percent-inerease  pro¬ 
vision  would  no  doubt  be  the  larger 
farmers,  and  most  of  them,  as  I  have 
stated,  are  in  the  West.  That  situation 
would  certainly  unduly  increase  cotton 
planting  in  the  West. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire  to  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  realizes  that  option  A  provides 
for  an  overplanting  of  a  net  27.3  percent. 
Does  the  Senator  not  realize  that  never 
in  the  history  of  a  farm  program  has 
overplanted  acreage  earned  history? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  what  is 
sought  to  be  done  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  ex¬ 
actly  correct.  For  that  reason  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  wrote 
language  in  the  bill  to  provide  that  the 
increased  acreage  could  not  be  counted 
for  history. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  committee 
consider  this  proposal? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  the  committee 
reject  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  just  stated,  never 
in  the  past  none  has  such  extra  acreage 
in  cotton  been  counted  for  history.  The 
extra  acreage  has  always  been  excluded. 

Following  the  same  trend,  the  com¬ 
mittee  proceeded  to  make  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  increase  their  planting  on  the 
condition  that  the  extra  planting  would 
not  be  counted  for  history. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  should  like  to  ask  another  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Senator,  of  course,  realizes 
that,  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
bill  faces  a  veto? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  make  that  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  I  do  not  see  how  any  Sena¬ 
tor  from  the  South  could  vote  for  the  bill. 
Whether  it  would  be  vetoed  or  not,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  could  vote  for  the  bill, 
with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  My  information  is 
that,  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
bill  will  be  vetoed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex¬ 
pired.  Does  the  Senator  yield  himself 
more  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  right  off  the  bat  I  certainly 
challenge  the  statement  that  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to  the  bill  will  be 
vetoed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do,  also. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  say,  on 
my  responsibility,  that  nobody  in  this 
Chamber  has  discussed  this  matter  with 
'the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  discussed  the  general  situation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  some¬ 
time  during  this  day.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  can  say  that  if  the  amendment 
is  added  to  the  bill  the  bill  will  be  ve¬ 
toed.  I  regret  that  such  a  statement 
was  made. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  the  Secretary 
tell  the  Senator  that  this  amendment 
would  call  for  a  veto? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  My  judgment  is - 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  he  say  so? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Wait  a  moment, 
please.  My  judgment  is,  from  my  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  Secretary^  that  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  bill  will  be 
vetoed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  My  judgment  is, 
after  a  discussion  with  the  Secretary, 
that  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  it 
will  not  bring  about  a  veto. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  most  refreshing  discussion 
we  have  had  in  the  debate.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  now  that  two  very  able,  distin¬ 
guished  Senators  of  honor  and  integrity 
have  discussed  a  very  important  amend¬ 
ment  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Two  of  the  most  able  exponents  of  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation  in  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  a  former  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  are  involved.  And,  Mr.  President, 
after  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  one  Senator 
comes  away  to  say,  “Just  a  minute,  Mr. 
President;  it  is  my  judgment,  after  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  bill  will  be  vetoed.”  The  other 
Senator  says,  “Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent;  it  is  my  judgment,  after  discussing 
the  amendment  with  the  Secretary,  the 
bill  will  not  be  vetoed.” 

And  I  say,  “Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  let  us  go  down  to  the  Department 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  let  them  write 
the  bill.” 

What  are  we  doing?  I  think  this  is 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say - 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  a  moment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Out  of  the  time 
on  the  bill,  I  yield  the  time  taken  both  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  need  to  take  too  much  time.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  cotton  legislation  many  times, 
and  will  discuss  it  many  times  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

I  have  sat  in  this  Chamber  and  listened 
to  Senators  say  about  another  measure, 
“Pass  this  farm  bill.  The  President  will 
not  dare  to  veto  it.”  I  went  to  the  press¬ 
room,  and  someone  asked  me  about  it, 
and  I  replied,  “The  President  will  dare  to 
veto  it.”  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  President  did  veto  the  bill.  I  put 
that  statement  against  any  others.  The 
President  has  done  pretty  well  with  his 
vetoes  of  agricultural  bills.  He  has  not 
vetoed  agricultural  bills  because  farmers 
have  produced  commodities  which  can  be 
sold  in  the  market  place.  He  may  have 
vetoed  them  because  someone  wanted  to 
produce  commodities  for  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

This  is  not  a  proposal  which  works 
against  the  South.  This  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  works  against  a  man  who 
wants  to  hold  his  acreage  and  not  plant 
cotton.  If  all  one  wishes  to  do  is  to  hold 
on  to  acreage  so  as  to  put  something  in 
the  Soil  Bank,  he  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

The  statement  was  made  that  we  have 
never  given  history  for  overplanting. 
This  would  not  be  overplanting.  Any 
time  anyone  plants  within  the  law,  he  is 
not  overplanting. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  law  that  a 
farmer  may  elect  plan  A  or  plan  B. 
Since  they  are  both  legal,  how  can  we 
legally  deny  history  to  men  who  legally 
plant?  There  are  some  constitutional 
problems  involved  when  we  say  that  a 
man  who  legally  plants  within  what  the 
law  says  he  can  plant  cannot  get  his¬ 
tory  because  he  overplants.  It  does  not 
make  too  much  sense. 

Everyone  knows  what  happened  in 
World  War  H.  We  allowed  farmers 
throughout  the  Deep ’South  to  take  out 
cotton  acreage  and  plant  peanuts  and 
get  both  peanut  acreage  and  cotton 
acreage. 

No  one  went  into  the  constitutional 
questions  involved.  I  thought  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  a  little  peculiar.  Also,  during 
that  period  a  man  could  plant  almost 
all  commodity  crops  and  still  hold  his 
cotton  history,  even  if  he  never  planted 
an  acre  of  cotton. 

Under  the  last  law,  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  put  his  cotton  land  into  the 
Soil  Bank  and  hold  on  to  his  cotton 
history. 

This  amendment  simply  provides,  “Un¬ 
der  plan  B  you  are  allowed  to  claim  such 
planting  as  history.”  Why  not?  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  says  there 
are  only  8  million  bales,  and  only  2  mil¬ 
lion  bales  are  good.  I  can  tell  the  parts 
of  the  country  from  which  the  good  cot¬ 
ton  comes,  and  I  can  tell  the  parts  of 
the  country  from  which  the  poor  cotton 
comes.  Why  penalize  good  cotton? 


Why  say  to  people,  “You  cannot  get  his¬ 
tory  for  producing  cotton  which  sells?” 

No  one  has  difficulty  disposing  of  high- 
grade  cotton.  I  cannot  understand  why 
it  is  said  that  merely  because  we  get 
better  grades  of  cotton,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  producing  under  plan 
B.  When  we  hear  people  say,  “We  need 
more  cotton  acreage  because  we  are  short 
of  the  good  grades  of  cotton,”  when  they 
present  testimony  to  the  committee  day 
after  day  and  say,  “We  must  have  more 
of  the  high-grade  varieties  of  cotton,” 
it  is  pretty  harsh  to  say  that  those  who 
produce  it  cannot  have  any  history  for 
producing  what  the  country  needs,  while 
someone  who  produces  a  grade  of  cotton 
which  goes  into  the  loan  and  stays  there, 
and  which  no  one  will  take  out  because 
it  is  too  short  staple,  because  it  is 
spotted,  or  because  it  lacks  certain  quali¬ 
ties,  may  have  history,  and  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  awful  people  who  plant 
the  kind  of  cotton  the  trade  desires. 

If  a  farmer  is  to  produce  for  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  that  is  one  thing.  I  am  glad  to 
allow  him  to  hang  onto  his  history;  but 
why  deny  history  to  those  who  produce 
for  the  trade,  those  who  produce  fine, 
high-grade  cotton,  which  is  in  demand 
all  over  the  world? 

I  have  been  at  Blytheville,  Ark.,  and 
have  seen  the  fine  type  of  cotton  which 
is  needed  and  is  in  demand  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  believe  the  farmers  in  Arkansas 
will  increase  their  acreage  just  as  rapidly 
as  will  the  farmers  in  California,  west 
Texas,  or  New  Mexico. 

I  have  gone  into  the  delta  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  have  seen  the  best  cotton  any¬ 
one  could  imagine.  No  one  can  persuade 
me  that  farmers  in  that  part  of  the 
country  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  plant  40  percent  more 
acreage.  If  they  plant  it  to  supply  the 
demand  in  this  country,  why  should  they 
not  be  allowed  history? 

Those  producers  are  going  to  take  a 
penalty — not  a  penalty  of  15  percent, 
but  a  penalty  of  15  parity  points.  By 
next  year  parity  will  be  down,  I  assume, 
because  of  the  extra  acreage.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  it  could  drop  75  percent. 
That  will  be  available  to  those  who  plant 
A  grade.  Those  who  plant  B  grade  will 
receive  60  percent. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  some  question 
about  people  who  have  been  talking 
about  90  percent  of  parity,  and  who  are 
now  supporting  a  level  of  60  percent  of 
parity.  That  does  not  shock  me  quite 
so  much  as  do  some  of  those  who  have 
been  talking  about  90  percent  for  a  long¬ 
time. 

These  producers  take  their  penalty 
when  they  take  15  points  less.  Should 
they  be  compelled  to  take  a  double  pen¬ 
alty,  and  get  no  history,  when  they  con¬ 
tribute  something  which  the  country 
desires  in  the  market  place?  I  do  not  see 
why. 

I  know  that  all  the  cotton  which 
moves  under  plan  A  will  be  immediately 
sold  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  All  the  cotton  which  moves  under 
plan  B  will  probably  move  into  the  mar¬ 
ket,  because  it  is  at  a  lower  price.  What 
is  wrong  about  saying  that  those  who 
produce  it  should  get  some  history?  We 
all  have  our  differences  as  to  when  his¬ 


tory  should  or  should  not  be  granted,  but 
it  is  an  unusual  thing  to  say  that  be¬ 
cause  someone  produces  a  superior  prod¬ 
uct,  a  product  which  can  be  sold  in  the 
market,  rather  than  a  product  which 
fills  warehouses,  he  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  history. 

A  bill  might  be  vetoed  because  it 
stressed  the  development  of  poor  cotton, 
but  it  certainly  should  not  be  vetoed  be¬ 
cause  it  stresses  the  development  of  high 
grade  products. 

What  have  we  done  for  wool?  We 
have  upgraded  it?  Why?  Because 
Australian  wools  of  fine  quality  came 
into  the  country,  and  we  had  to  improve 
our  wool  in  order  that  it  might  be  sold. 

What  is  wrong  with  doing  the  same 
thing  for  cotton?  There  are  those  who 
produce  tremendous  quantities  of  cotton 
in  Arizona,  California,  and  the  western 
areas  of  Texas.  They  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  buyers.  I  have  watched 
buyers  go  to  the  parts  of  the  country 
where  fine  cotton  is  produced  and  fight 
to  see  who  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  it.  There  is  one  producer  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  who  deals  exclusively  with 
Belgian  merchants,  some  of  whom  even 
specify  that  they  want  cotton  from  a 
particular  acreage.  They  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  it  year  after  year.  Such  cotton  never 
sees  the  Treasury. 

One  can  go  into  other  areas,  where 
every  bale  of  cotton  that  rolls  into  town 
is  bought  by  Uncle  Sam  and  has  to  be 
exported  under  our  very  liberal  surplus 
program.  Six  million  bales  go  into  the 
loan  and  stay  there,  and  no  one  will  pick 
it  out. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  had 
IV2  million  bales  of  cotton  on  hand. 
Was  it  cotton  from  the  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  we  have  been  discussing?  No.  It 
was  cotton  half  an  inch  long — so  short 
that  no  American  mill  could  handle  it. 
We  had  to  put  back  into  working  order 
mills  in  Japan  and  China  which  could 
almost  weave  horsehair,  because  the  cot¬ 
ton  was  so  short  that  it  could  not  be 
handled  anywhere  else;  yet  TVZ  million 
bales  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation. 

I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that 
those  who  are  producing  a  fine  grade 
of  cotton  in  the  producing  area  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  or  cotton  such 
as  I  saw  at  Blytheville,  Ark.,  or  cotton 
produced  for  the  trade  in  other  areas 
of  the  South,  and  all  across  the  Nation, 
should  not  be  penalized  because  their 
cotton  does  not  cost  the  Treasury  any¬ 
thing.  What  is  wrong  with  producing 
something  which  does  not  burden  the 
agricultural  programs? . 

We  used  to  have  a  total  cost  of  $1 
billion  a  year  for  this  program  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion.  Now  we  have  a  cost  of  $6  billion 
a  year.  Are  we  proud  of  that?  Do  we 
want  the  cost  to  go  to  $7  billion?  Is  the 
only  thing  we  know  about  an  agricul¬ 
tural  program  the  fact  that  people  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  Treasury,  when  the  sur¬ 
plus  must  be  moved  and  sold  somewhere 
else  in  the  world?  N 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  bad  amend¬ 
ment.  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  good. 

I  think  we  should  reward  those  who  pro- 
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duce  things  which  can  be  sold,  and  that 
we  should  not  say  that  they  shall  not 
have  any  history  because  they  are  hurt¬ 
ing  those  who  produce  a  product  which 
cannot  be  sold. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  colleague. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
form  the  Senate  that  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  has  correctly  represented  the 
desires  of  many  cotton  growers  in  our 
State.  They  say,  “If  we  can  grow  the 
kind  of  cotton  the  market  will  take, 
which  does  not  go  into  the  loan,  and  if 
it  is  good  cotton,  and  the  world  needs 
good  cotton,  why  should  we  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  it?  We  are  not  compet¬ 
ing  against  anyone  who  produces  cotton 
which  is  primarily  grown  in  order  that 
it  may  get  a  Government  loan. 

They  also  argue  that  the  costs  of  price 
supports  to  the  Federal  Government  are 
at  such  a  point  that  they  should  be  of 
great  concern  to  the  American  people. 

I  note  that  in  the  Federal  Budget  in 
brief  for  the  present  fiscal  year  at  page 
27  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
farm  price  support  program  and  related 
programs  will  be  $3,253,000,000.  That  is 
a  sizable  sum  of  money.  The  amount 
has  been  growing  year  by  year.  If  our 
cotton  growers  could  have  their  way 
about  it — and  my  colleague  has  cor¬ 
rectly  represented  their  desires — they 
would  not  ask  for  any  price  support,  and 
they  would  produce  quality  cotton  which 
would  go  into  the  market. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  However,  a  producer  can  increase 
his  acreage  by  40  percent  under  the  bill, 
and  he  can  grow  the  kind  of  cotton  the 
Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  cotton  growers  in 
my  State  say,  “If  we  can  grow  it,  why 
can  we  not  have  the  history?”  My  col¬ 
league,  as  I  say,  has  correctly  represented 
their  position. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  take  more  than  a  minute. 
The  statement  was  made  earlier  that 
under  no  other  program  have  farmers 
been  permitted  to  increase  their  acreage 
without  gaining  acreage  history.  For  3 
years  in  a  row  Congress  had  permitted 
an  increase  in  the  durum  wheat  acreage 
on  the  basis  of  2  for  1,  because  of  a 
shortage  of  durum  wheat.  The  growers 
who  increased  their  acreage  under  that 
program  did  not  gain  any  history.  We 
should  have  extended  the  durum  wheat 
legislation.  This  year  the  production  is 
12  million  bushels  or  only  about  half  of 
our  requirements,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  great  surpluses  of  other  wheat. 
We  had  such  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
getting  the  approval  of  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  to  the  program  the  last  time,  I  did 
not  attempt  to  introduce  an  extension  of 
it  for  this  year.  Under  this  program 
the  fanners  did  not  gain  any  history. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes.  I  should  like  to  say,  in  answer 


to  my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico, 
that  the  procedure  outlined  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  bill  is  nothing  unusual. 
Farmers  who  desire  to  be  classified  as 
choice  B  farmers,  can  be  so  classified, 
and  the  conditions  imposed  on  them  are 
written  into  the  law.  What  are  those 
conditions?  They  can  raise  their  allot¬ 
ted  acreage  by  40  percent,  obtain  a  15 
parity  point  lower  price,  but  they  cannot 
count  it  as  history.  All  that  is  written 
into  the  law  in  advance. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  dealing  with  the  national  acreage 
allotment  which  is  fixed  in  the  bill. 
That  remains  as  it  is.  Every  cotton 
farmer,  no  matter  where  he  is  located, 
gets  his  proportionate  share,  based  on 
cotton  acreage  history  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  However,  we  have 
made  it  possible  for  those  cotton  farm¬ 
ers  who  so  desire  to  expand  their — and 
we  have  amended  the  planting  because, 
as  I  have  said,  we  have  a  shortage  of 
good  cotton. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  well 
knows  that  a  great  deal  of  cotton  grown 
last  year  around  Blythesville  and  in  the 
delta  region  of  Mississippi  was  good 
cotton  until  the  rain  spoiled  it.  Last 
year  more  than  3Y2  million  bales  of 
coton  were  ruined  by  rain.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  inclement  weather 
prevented  cotton  farmers  from  saving 
their  cotton,  this  40-percent  increase 
would  not  be  provided  in  the  bill. 

Several  Senators.  Vote !  Vote! 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  was  very  hopeful  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  could  accept  the 
amendment.  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  on  it,  because  I  realize  the 
futility  of  doing  so. 

In  closing  my  argument,  I  merely  wish 
to  say  that  there  are  some  fallacies  in 
the  farm  bill  which  are  becoming  very 
apparent  during  the  debate.  We  hear 
the  argument  made  that,  because  there 
is  a  shortage  of  good  cotton,  we  will  al¬ 
low  the  good  cotton  area  to  grow  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  cotton,  in  order  to  produce  more 
good  cotton.  However,  at  the  same  time 
the  good  cotton-growing'  areas  or  the 
better  quality  cotton-growing  areas  pro¬ 
duce  that  cotton,  the  areas  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  poor  quality  cotton  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  to  grow  cotton.  This 
gets  us  into  a  snake-eating-its-own-tail 
position.  That  is  the  situation  we  find 
with  respect  to  the  burley  tobacco  part 
of  the  bill.  I  understand— and  I  am  not 
too  familiar  with  burley  tobacco — the 
average  tobacco  farmer  a  few  years  ago 
had  10  acres.  Today  he  has  less  than  2 
acres.  Perhaps  it  is  only  1  acre.  If  we 
continue  to  try  to  adjust  by  legislation 
the  mistakes  we  have  made  in  the  farm 
act,  and  if  we  try  to  adjust  by  legisla¬ 
tion  the  operations  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  if  we  must  apply  mini¬ 
mum  acreages  to  cotton  reductions,  then 
I  predict  the  time  will  come  when  we  will 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  talking 
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about  the  average  cotton  farmer  in  terms 
of  about  4  acres.  That  is  another  fal¬ 
lacy  in  the  farm  bill. 

We  hear  the  argument  made  that  in 
Georgia  the  average  farm  is  10  acres. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  Deep  South  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  West  and  in  the  South¬ 
west. 

wonder  how  wise  we  are  being  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  spend  the  taxpayers’  money — 
and  it  is  now  approximately  $6  billion  a 
year  for  farm  programs — and  say,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  to  a  farmer:  “So  long  as  you  want 
to  grow  cotton,  no  matter  where  you  are 
in  the  United  States,  no  matter  how 
poorly  you  farm  it,  no  matter  how  ad¬ 
verse  the  conditions  in  your  section  of 
the  country  may  be,  we  are  going  to  see 
to  it  that  you  stay  in  the  cotton  busi¬ 
ness.” 

That  is  one  of  the  inherent  weaknesses 
of  the  pending  bill. 

If  we  can  apply  that  logic  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  I  predict  that  some  day  we  will  apply 
it  to  every  businessman  and  every  pro¬ 
fessional  man.  If  that  does  not  spell  so¬ 
cialism,  then  I  have  failed  in  spelling. 

The  weakness  of  the  farm  bill  is  being 
exposed  tonight  as  we  debate  this  one 
segment  of  it,  the  segment  which  applies 
to  cotton.  Cotton  can  be  grown  profit¬ 
ably  in  the  Far  West.  The  farmer  can 
sell  it  on  the  open  market  at  a  profit. 
It  is  a  good  quality  cotton.  It  is  the  best 
cotton  in  the  world.  Why  should  the 
Federal  Government  continue  to  say  to 
farmers  in  a  section  of  the  country  that 
cannot  grow  this  kind  of  cotton,  “We 
are  going  to  see  to  it  that  you  do  it,  re¬ 
gardless”? 

We  are  giving  up  the  cattle  industry 
in  the  Southwest  to  the  Southeastern 
States,  because  of  economic  conditions. 
What  would  the  people  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  States  think*  if  we  were  to  pass 
a  beef -control  bill,  which  would  freeze 
a  certain  amount  of  beef  in  its  present 
location? 

I  sincerely  hope  the  amendment  will 
receive  favorable  consideration.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  have  yielded  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time.  All  time  for  debate  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater  1. 
L Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  16, 
beginning  with  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  down  through  line  16  on 
page  17,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

“Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  beginning  with  the  1959  crop, 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  each  crop  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums  through  loans,  pur¬ 
chases,  or  other  operations  at  a  level  not  in 
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excess  of  90  percent  nor  less  than  60  percent 
of  the  parity  price  therefor:  Provided,  That 
in  no  event  shall  the  level  of  price  support 
for  any  crop  of  corn  be  less  than  $1.10  per 
bushel.” 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “corn." 

(b)  Section  101  (d)  (4)  of  such  act  is 
repealed. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  beginning  with  the 
1959  crop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him¬ 
self? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  15 

minutes.  _ 

The  amendment  extends  to  the  feed 
grains  the  same  variation  of  parity  price 
support  as  has  been  extended  to  rice  and 
cotton.  In  other  words,  the  amendment 
takes  the  minimum  of  60  percent  of 
parity,  which  was  in  effect  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  in  rice  and  cotton  sections  of  the 
bill,  and  provides  that  that  shall  apply 
to  all  feed  grains,  including  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  The 
amendment  provides  that  there  shall  be, 
of  course,  the  maximum  in  the  sliding 
scale  up  to  90  percent,  which  would  be 
applied  to  other  products  which  we  have 
considered  in  the  bill,  and  not  less  than 
$1.10  for  com. 

This  is  the  only  amendment  which 
has  had  official  departmental  support  on 
the  record.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  actually  testified  in  behalf 
of  the  amendment,  so  all  good  admin¬ 
istration  supporters  please  line  up,  be¬ 
cause  this  time  they  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  which,  according  to  the  testimony, 
all  Department  witnesses  favor. 

There  is  no  other  section  of  the  bill, 
as  I  have  read  it,  which  has  the  explicit, 
verbatim,  on-the-record  testimony  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  rest 
of  the  bill  is  something  like  the  last 
situation  we  just  enjoyed.  It  depends 
on  who  has  talked  to  the  Secretary.  One 
Senator,  talks  to  the  Secretary,  comes 
back,  and  says,  “I  know  the  President 
will  veto  it.”  Another  Senator  talks  to 
the  Secretary,  comes  back,  and  says,  “I 
have  just  talked  to  the  Secretary,  too. 
He  will  not  recommend  a  veto.” 

I  must  say  there  are  times  when,  in  a 
pleasant  conversation  with  a  Cabinet 
officer,  in  the  ostentatious  surroundings 
of  a  Cabinet  officer’s  office,  one  might 
not  hear  every  word  or  might  misunder¬ 
stand  what  is  said. 

But  if  the  testimony  has  been  taken 
down,  is  in  the  record,  has  been  re¬ 
examined  by  the  Secretary,  corrected  for 
grammar,  and  corrected  for  accuracy, 
and  it  still  reads  back  the  same  as  it  was 
given  and  is  a  matter  of  official  tran¬ 
script,  and  the  record  is  available,  we 
know  what  the  Secretary  meant  and  said. 

The  Secretary  has  testified  to  want¬ 
ing,  for  the  feed  grains,  including  corn, 
from  a  90-  to  a  60-percent  swing  or  a 
90-  to  a  60-percent  flexibility.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  provides. 

However,  I  want  to  accommodate  the 
committee.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
simply  try  to  repudiate  all  the  work  of 
the  committee.  So  I  have  said  that  we 
will  provide  a  minimum  for  corn  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  vote  of  the  committee.  I 
believe  the  vote  was  at  least  10  to  3,  as  I 
recall,  for  $1.10  a  bushel. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  will  do. 
It  will  take  from  the  bill  the  formula 
which  the  committee  suggested,  the  por¬ 
tion  which  provides  that  90  percent  of 
the  average  price  for  3  years  will  be  the 
norm. 

I  think  that  is  so  much  surplus 
verbiage.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any 
particular  effect,  particularly  when  floors 
are  written  into  the  bill. 

It  is  a  sort  of  condescension  to  those 
who  think  they  ought  to  have  that  kind 
of  language.  It  is  inoperative.  It  does 
not  mean  anything. 

Here  we  have  a  straight,  clean-cut 
presentation  of  a  flexible  price  support 
system  for  feed  grains.  There  are  no 
allotments;  only  acreage  controls.  It 
is  the  same  kind  of  program  for  which 
the  Department  has  asked,  except  that  it 
has  in  it  one  saving  clause  which  the 
committee  wrote  into  the  bill,  and  which 
I  have  kept  in,  namely,  $1.10  a  bushel  for 
corn,  and  not  less  than  60  percent  of 
parity  for  feed  grains,  which  was  voted 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  at  the  moment. 
Perhaps  the  chairman  would  like  to 
make  a  comment  about  this  particular 
amendment.  If  he  does,  I  shall  yield 
time  to  him,  or  he  can  speak  on  his  own 
time. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
see  fit  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would,  of  course, 
like  to  accommodate  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota;  but,  as  chainnan  of 
the  committee,  I  have  no  authority  to 
accept  any  amendments.  I  would 
cheerfully  submit  the  question  to  the 
membership  of  the  committee,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  views. 

However,  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  spent  much  time  in 
working  out  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  There  was  agreement  on 
the  various  provisions  of  the  bill  as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate.  It  is  true  that 
at  one  time  the  administration  offered 
provisions  to  support  more  than  from 
60  to  90  percent  of  parity,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  written  into  the  bill  a  for¬ 
mula  which  seems  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  corngrowers. 

I  should  much  prefer  to  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  discussed  by  the  distiguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
who  is  one  of  the  com  experts  on  the 
committee,  and  who  fostered  the  pro¬ 
visions  with  respect  to  com  which  are 
now  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

We  have  in  the  bill  a  formula  which 
is  very  simple.  I  believe  it  will  reflect  a 
fair  price  for  corn  producers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  floor  for  com  pro¬ 
ducers  is  $1.10,  and  that  is  about  63  or 
64  percent  of  parity,  as  I  recall. 

.  The  other  feed  grains  are  supported 
in  relation  to  corn,  taking  the  feed  value 
of  the  respective  feed  grains  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  as  much 
time  as  he  may  desire  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
desire? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  5  min¬ 
utes  should  be  enough  to  dispose  of  this 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  read  the 
amendment.  It  proposes  a  support 
price  of  from  60  to  90  percent  of  parity, 
and  in  no  event  less  than  $1.10  a  bushei 
for  corn  for  1959  and  subsequent  crops. 

This  proposal  has  been  laid  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  has  been  considered.  There  is  no 
major  proposal  in  any  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  has  not  been  considered  by 
the  committee  and  rejected,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

This  is  another  attempt,  at  least  from 
my  viewpoint,  to  load  the  bill  with  an 
amendment  which  can  be  embarrassing 
or  which  can  destroy  the  bill,  so  far  as 
its  speedy  enactment  is  concerned.  I 
can  only  say  again  that  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  is  a  sound  bill.  It  is 
a  bill  which  will  save  money.  It  is  an 
honest  approach  to  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture  so  far  as  the  four  commodities, 
cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  feed  grains,  are 
concerned.  It  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  bureaucracy  which  is  necessary  to 
enforce  these  programs. 

So  far  as  corn  is  concerned,  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  probably 
comes  closer  to  reflecting  the  desires  of 
the  corn  farmers — as  expressed  at  the 
only  opportunity  they  have  had  to  ex¬ 
press  their  desires — than  does  any  other 
legislative  proposal  which  has  been  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  just 
another  of  the  multitudinous  amend¬ 
ments  which  seem  to  be  at  the  desk. 

I  believe  the  amendment  will  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  final  enactment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  undesirable. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re¬ 
jected;  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  sup¬ 
port  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  8  p.  m.;  and  I  believe  that  at  this 
hour  we  should  have  good  fellowship. 
So  I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues, 
with  all  good  cheer,  that,  really,  the  one 
provision  of  the  bill  which  is  supported 
by  official  testimony  on  the  part  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  the  amendment  which  I  now 
have  pending. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  referred  to 
amendments  which  would  be  “embarras¬ 
sing.”  Mr.  President,  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  embarrassing  to  anyone,  it  is 
embarrassing  only  to  me,  not  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

So  I  should  like  to  extend  the  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  whose  spirit  cer¬ 
tainly  is  in  this  Chamber  tonight.  In 
fact,  he  is  one  of  the  very  powerful  men 
who  has  come  to  Washington.  Time 
after  time,  when  I  have  asked  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  support  certain  amendments, 
one  or  another  of  them  has  replied,  “I 
should  like  to  support  it;  but  it  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture,  and  therefore  to  adopt  the 
amendment  would  probably  invite  a 

veto.”  ,  ,  , 

So  it  is,  Mr.  President,  that,  between 
King  Cotton  and  Prince  Ezra,  we  are 
having  our  troubles.  [Laughter.] 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I 
wish  to  extend  the  hand  of  bipartisan 
fellowship,  because,  after  all,  it  may  be 
that  at  times  I  have  said  a  critical  word 
about  Mr.  Benson.  [Laughter.] 

This  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  and  also  sent  his 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  his  Grain  Divi¬ 
sion  advisers  before  the  committee;  and 
all  of  them  said,  “What  we  need  in  the 
bill  is  a  change  in  the  price-support 
schedule,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  sup¬ 
port  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  all  other 
feed  grains  on  the  same  basis;  namely, 
90  to  60  percent  of  parity.” 

Mr.  President,  I  was  impressed  by  that 
testimony;  it  was  persuasive;  it  was  de¬ 
livered  with  a  note  of  sincerity;  it  was 
eloquent.  And  that  testimony  has  been 
ringing  in  my  head  ever  since  then. 

So,  today,  I  wrote  up  that  testimony 
in  the  form  of  a  legislative  amendment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  does  not  want  to  be  only  an 
administration  supporter;  he  also  wants 
to  support  the  committee.  So  I  sort  of 
commingled  these;  I  took  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Department — its  true, 
official  recommendations;  namely,  90  to 
60  percent — and  then  I  took  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  my  colleagues,  as  set 
forth  in  the  bill — namely,  not  less  than 
$1.10  for  corn  and  a  minimum  of  60 
percent  of  parity  for  feed  grains — and 
I  have  put  all  of  them  into  one  package. 
After  all,  I  believe  everyone  should  have 
a  chance  to  be  happy  at  least  once,  in 
connection  with  the  bill. 

This  amendment  will  make  the  ad¬ 
ministration  happy,  and  it  will  make  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  happy;  and,  in 
short,  all  of  us  will  be  able  to  be  jolly. 

If  the  amendment  is  embarrassing  to 
the  administration,  then  when  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  representatives  testified 
before  the  committee,  they  were  not 
sincere  and  they  did  not  mean  what 
they  said. 

In  short,  the  amendment  is  not  em¬ 
barrassing  to  anyone  except  to  those 
who  would  like  to  rewrite  the  formula 
for  price  supports.  But  I  submit  that 
there  is  no  official  sanction  or  testimony 
in  support  of  the  formula  as  rewritten 
in  the  bill.  In  fact,  the  National  Corn 
Growers  Association — which  should 
know  a  little  bit  about  corn — just  as  we 
assume  that  the  cotton  councils  know 
a  little  bit  about  cotton,  and  that  the 
Cattle  Growers  Association  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  cattle,  and  that  the  Swine 
Breeders  Association  knows  something 
about  swine — these  groups  are  always 
the  Oracles  of  Delphi,  to  which  we  go, 
in  the  end,  because  we  realize  that  they 
do  know  about  these  matters — well,  Mr. 
President,  the  National  Corn  Growers 
Association  is  opposed  to  the  bill;  and, 
in  that  connection,  let  me  say  that 
earlier  today  I  placed  the  Association’s 
letter  in  the  Record;  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  in  support  of  this  proposal  of 
mine. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
as  good  as  the  one  I  offered  first ;  but  at 
least  this  amendment  will  maintain  some 
semblance  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  testimony  given 
on  June  5,  1958,  on  the  long-range  farm 
program.  The  -testimony  was  given  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry;  and  this  portion  of 
the  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  part  4 
of  the  printed  hearings.  In  that  con¬ 
nection,  I  call  attention  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Honorable  Marvin  L.  Mc¬ 
Lain,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
Martin  Sorkin,  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary;  and  Walter  C.  Berger,  Administra¬ 
tor,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  All  of  them,  were  speaking  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture, 
and  they  wanted  to  eliminate  the  acre¬ 
age  allotments  for  corn;  and  they  said 
the  acreage  allotments  for  corn  should 
be  eliminated,  in  order  to  pei-mit  all 
corn  fai-mers  to  plant  in  accordance  with 
their  best  managerial  decisions ;  and  the 
testimony  was  that  that  would  be  a  for¬ 
ward  step  in  the  direction  of  more  free- 
dom  for  the  com  fanners. 

I  read  now  from  the  testimony  which 
appears  on  page  600  of  part  4: 

The  Chairman.  What  about  price  sup¬ 
ports? 

Mr.  McLain.  Price  supports  would  be  in 
the  same  category,  Senator  Ei.i.ender,  as  we 
requested  here. 

The  Chairman.  60  percent? 

Mr.  McLain.  60  to  90,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  60  to  90. 

Mr.  McLain.  Yes,  just  the  same. 

This  discretion,  of  course,  would  be  the 
same  as  we  now  have  for  feed  grains,  only 
that  currently  we  have  from  0  to  90  with 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  hold  in  my  hand 
the  testimony  which  was  given  on  Janu¬ 
ary  17  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mi’.  Benson.  He  said: 

And  then  again  last  year,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  we  recommended,  much  the  same  as 
we  are  recommending  now,  that  we  be  given 
a  range  of  60  to  90  percent  of  parity  in  the 
case  of  the  basic  commodities. 

I  was  asking  him  about  corn,  corn 
being  a  basic  commodity. 

A  little  later,  Mi’.  McLain  testified  in 
behalf  of  the  same  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  accept  the  amendment,  and  that  I 
shall  not  be  driven  to  requesting  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  because  the  amendment 
applies  to  the  bill  only  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
applied  to  it,  earlier  today,  In  terms  of 
cotton  and  rice,  for  which  the  Senate 
has  already  provided  a  minimum  of  60 
percent.  This  amendment  will  do  that; 
but  it  will  modify  the  existing  statute 
flexibility,  by  reducing  it  from  75  per¬ 
cent  to  60  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  available  to  him? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  I  should 
like  to  ascertain  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  his  reaction  to  my  pro¬ 
posal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  stated  to  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  shall 
stand  on  the  bill,  as  written. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  whether  he  will  yield 
a  part  of  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quo¬ 
rum.  Or,  Mr.  President,  under  the  unan¬ 
imous-consent  agreement,  is  the  time 
required  for  a  quorum  call  to  be  charged 
to  the  time  available  on  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

The  '  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
the  time  thus  required  would  be  charged 
to  the  time  available  to  the  Senator  who 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  all 
remaining  time  is  yielded  back,  then  to 
what  time  would  the  time  required  for  a 
quorum  call  be  charged? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  all 
remaining  time  has  been  yielded  back, 
a  quorum  call  is  in  order  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  to  yield  me  5 
minutes  on  the  bill.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  me  5  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
follow  this  procedure  in  the  hope  that 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  permit 
our  colleagues,  whom  we  told  earlier 
there  would  not  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
for  some  time,  to  return,  so  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  convince  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  that  the  amendment  before  them 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  agreed  to  by  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  President,  many  Senators  who 
were  not  present  in  the  Chamber  earlier 
are  now  present.  I  ask  their  attention 
for  a  few  moments. 

The  amendment  is  the  feed-grain 
amendment.  The  pending  bill  contains 
a  section  relating  to  feed  grains.  That 
section  would  do  several  things:  First, 
the  bill  provides  in  the  instance  of  corn 
that  price  supports  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  a  3 -year  average,  usinf 
90  percent  of  the  3 -year-average  market 
price,  provided  that  the  price  does  not 
go  below  $1.10  a  bushel.  In  the  instance 
of  other  feed  grains,  such  as  the  sor¬ 
ghums,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  the  bill 
provides  that  there  shall  be  a  3 -year 
average  of  the  market  price,  90  percent 
thereof,  provided  that  the  price  does  not 
go  below  60  percent  of  parity.  That  is 
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what  the  bill  provides  as  it  is  on  the  desk 
before  Senators. 

A  short  time  ago  the  -Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  relating 
to  cotton  and  rice,  added  a  proviso,  with 
the  assent  of  Senators,  calling  for  a  floor 
with  respect  to  rice  of  $4  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  but  that  the  price  could  not  go 
below  60  percent  of  parity.  In  other 
words,  the  floor  would  either  be  60  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  or  $4  a  hundredweight, 
whichever  was  higher.  In  the  instance 
of  cotton  it  was  provided  that  the  floor 
would  be  60  percent  of  parity  or  30  cents 
a  pound,  whichever  was  higher.  So  60 
percent  of  parity  has  been  provided  as 
the  floor  for  those  commodities,  and  90 
percent  is  already  prescribed  as  the 
maximum  in  the  existing  law. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  who  sup¬ 
port  the  administration,  that  in  respect 
to  this  amendment  I  have  taken  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  as  testified  to,  which  I  read  into 
the  Record.  The  recommendations  were 
made  on  two  occasions.  The  Secretary 
made  them  in  January,  and  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  made  them  later  on  in  the 
month  of  June.  They  are  shown  in  part 
4  of  the  hearings.  I  have  taken  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Department,  which  was  to 
remove  the  acreage  allotments  for  corn, 
and  put  corn  on  a  90  to  60  percent  of 
parity  flexible  scale.  I  have  added  the 
proviso  of  the  committee;  namely,  that 
the  price  shall  not  go  below  $1.10  a 
bushel. 

I  have  done  the  same  thing  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  other  feed  grains,  taking 
the  language  of  the  committee  and  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  price  shall  not  go  below 
60  percent  of  parity.  There  is  provided 
a  scale  of  90  to  60  percent  of  parity. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  an 
amendment  which  has  administration 
support,  because  such  support  has  been 
testified  to.  This  is  an  amendment 
which  includes  within  it  the  most  salu¬ 
tary  and  most  redeeming  features  of  the 
feed-grain  amendment  in  the  committee 
bill.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  floor  of 
$1.10  for  corn,  with  a  90  to  60  percent  of 
parity  scale,  which  was  asked  for  and 
requested  by  the  administration.  On 
the  other  side,  for  the  other  feed  grains, 
there  is  a  floor  of  60  percent  of  parity, 
which  the  committee  reported,  with  a 
sliding  scale  from  90  to  60  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
being  faced  with  sheer  stubbornness.  I 
have  been  told  time  after  time,  as  I  have 
offered  amendments  and  as  other  Sen¬ 
ators  have  offered  amendments,  “You 
cannot  attach  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
because  the  President  will  veto  it.” 

Mr.  President,  if  the  President  wants 
to  veto  his  own  recommendation,  that 
is  his  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe  he 
is  going  to  veto  it.  I  say  that  it  is  about 
time  we  stood  here  as  men  and  voted 
what  we  think  is  right.  In  this  instance 
we  have  a  commingling  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  administration  and 
the  better  portions  of  the  bill  of  the 


committee.  We  have  a  reasonably  good 
feed  grain  section  which  merits  the  sup¬ 
port  of  some  of  us  who  feel  that  we  are 
entitled  to  some  consideration  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  self  2  minutes  on  the  bill.  ’ 
Inasmuch  as  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota  has  mentioned  what  we  did 
with  respect  to  cotton  and  rice,  I  wish 
to  state  that  2  years  from  now  cotton 
and  rice  will  be  supported  in  the  same 
manner  as  corn. 

The  amendment  which  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym¬ 
ington]  and  adopted,  merely  provided 
a  floor,  but  it  did  not  hold  out  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  revising  price  supports  up  to 
90  percent,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
the  present  amendment. 

It  is  true  that  at  one  time  the  admin¬ 
istration  did  suggest  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  the  pending  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  However,  the  committee 
studied  this  proposal  and  decided  in¬ 
stead  upon  a  support  level  based  upon 
90  percent  of  the  average  price  of  corn 
during  the  most  recent  3  years.  The 
committee  is  in  agreement  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  ayes - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

May  I  ask  what  was  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair?  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Chair  ruled  that  the  ayes - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi¬ 
sion  has  been  requested. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Chair  has 
ruled  that  the  ayes  have  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  about  to  rule  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it.  There  has  been  no 
final  ruling. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  is  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays,  I  believe. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  we  may  have  the  yeas 
and  nays,  I  have  no  objection. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  cannot 
interrupt  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?,  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senators 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  and  Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  absent  on  official  business.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  is  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business  attending  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  meeting  in  Rio 
de  Janiero,  Brazil,  as  a  delegate  repre¬ 
senting  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  RobertsonI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
in  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Carroll],  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings!  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hoblitzell]  are  absent  because  of 
official  business  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President  to  attend  the  49th 
Congress  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Payne],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
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vania  [Mr.  Martin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hoblitzell]  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Potter],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas,  24, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 24 


Clark 

Kerr 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

Langer 

Proxmire 

Hill 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Humphrey 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Jackson 

McNamara 

Symington 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Monroney 

Thye 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Morse 

Wiley 

Kennedy 

Mundt 

NAYS— 49 

Young 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Long 

Allott 

Eastland 

Malone 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Barrett 

Ervin 

Morton 

Beall 

Fulbright 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Purtell 

Bible 

Gore 

Revercomb 

Bricker 

Hayden 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Capehart 

Ives 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Talmadge 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Watkins 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Williams 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Bridges 

Green 

O'Mahoney 

Byrd 

Hennings 

Payne 

Carroll 

Hoblitzell 

Potter 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Holland 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Javits 

Smathers 

Church 

Martin,  Pa. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Flanders 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Frear 

Murray 

So  Mr.  Humphrey’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified-  as 
7-8-58-C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER/  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  14, 
between  lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

RENTAL  AND  TRANSFER  OF  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  108.  Section  344  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

“(o)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
farm  for  which  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
upland  cotton  is  established  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  may  rent,  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  such  allotment, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  to  any  other  owner 
or  operator  of  a  farm  in  the  same  county 
for  use  in  the  same  county. 


“(2)  Any  such  rental  agreement  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection,  as 
the  parties  thereto  agree:  Provided,  That  no 
such  agreement  shall  cover  allotments  made 
to  any  farm  for  a  period  in  excess  of  5  crop 
years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement. 

"(3)  No  rental  agreement  shall  be  effective 
until  a  copy  of  such  agreement  is  filed  with 
the  county  committee  of  the  county  in 
which  the  acreage  allotment  is  made. 

"(4)  The  rental  of  any  acreage  allotment, 
or  portion  thereof,  shall  in  no  way  affect  the 
acreage  allotment  of  the  farm  from  which 
such  acreage  allotment,  or  portion  thereof, 
is  rented  or  the  farm  to  which  such  acreage 
allotment,  or  portion  thereof,  is  rented;  and 
the  amount  of  acreage  of  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  rented  shall  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm 
from  which  such  acreage  allotment  was 
rented  in  the  crop  year  specified  in  the  lease. 

“(5)  Any  farm  acreage  allotment,  or  por¬ 
tion  thereof,  rented  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  multiplied  by  the  percent  which  the 
normal  yield  of  the  farm  from  which  the 
acreage  allotment,  or  portion  thereof,  is 
rented  is  of  the  normal  yield  of  the  farm 
to  which  the  acreage  allotment,,  or  portion 
thereof,  is  rented. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  are  necessary  to  cary  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection.” 

On  page  14,  line  16,  strike  out  “108” 
and  insert  “109.” 

On  page  15,  line  2,  strike  out  “109” 
and  insert  “110.” 

On  page  15,  line  20,  strike  out  “110” 
and  insert  “111.” 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
American  agriculture  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  the  outstanding  work  they  have 
done  on  the  bill  before  us,  S.  4071. 

They  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  out  a  bill  that  is  practical  and 
fair,  and  I  want  each  of  them  to  know 
that  the  amendment  I  offer  is  in  a  sin¬ 
cere  effort  to  improve  what  I  consider 
a  good  bill. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
make  a  minor  but  very  important 
change  in  the  manner  in  which  cotton 
growers  are  permitted  to  handle  their 
cotton  acreage  allotments. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  rent¬ 
ing  of  acreage  allotments. 

For  many  years,  farmers  have  rented 
acreage  allotments.  Renting  or  leasing 
has  been,  and  is  today,  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  commodities  for  which  acre¬ 
age  allotments  are  assigned. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  this  point, 
because  the  amendment  that  I-am  pro¬ 
posing  does  not  open  up  or  begin  the 
practice  of  renting  acreage  allotments. 

The  amendment  merely  makes  it 
easier  for  farmers  to  plant  and  cultivate 
the  acreage  they  rent. 

Under  present  law  and  regulations,  a 
farmer  who  rents  acreage  allotments 
has  to  plant  and  cultivate  that  acreage 
on  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is 
assigned. 

If  farmer  A  has  a  cotton  allotment  of 
his  own  and  rents  the  allotment  of 
farmer  B,  farmer  A  has  to  plant  his 
cotton  on  his  farm  and  plant  the  rented 
acreage  on  farmer  B’s  farm. 

In  other  words,  if  a  farmer  rents  acre¬ 
age  in  addition  to  his  own  allotment,  he 
has  to  set  up  a  new  farm  operation. 
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My  amendment  would  permit  any 
farmer  who  rented  an  acreage  allotment 
to  plant  the  rented  acreage  on  either  his 
own  farm  or  the  rented  farm.  It  would 
simply  allow  him  to  consolidate  his  op¬ 
erations  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
sound  business  practices. 

I  am  certainly  aware  of  some  of  the 
dangers  that  would  be  inherent  in  the 
unrestricted  rental  of  farm  acreage  al¬ 
lotments. 

For  this  reason  my  amendment  in¬ 
cludes  a  provision  that  confines  the 
renting  of  acreage  allotments  to  the 
county  boundaries.  This  provision 
would  prevent  the  transfer  of  acreage 
from  regions  with  low  per  acre  yields  to 
regions  of  high  per  acre  yield.  Just  as 
important,  it  would  put  a  halter  on  those 
who  would  tie  up,  through  rental  agree¬ 
ments,  excessive  acreages  in  the  hope  of 
becoming  “cotton  barons.” 

As  a  further  safeguard  against  un¬ 
fair  movement  of  acreages,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  require  adjustments  in 
rented  allotments  to  allow  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  per  acre  yield  between 
one  farm  and  another. 

It  would  work  as  follows: 

Farmer  A  has  a  10-acre  allotment  and 
has  a  per-acre  yield  of  1  bale  to  the  acre. 
If  farmer  A  rents  a  10-acre  allotment 
from  farmer  B,  who  has  a  yield  of  one- 
half  bale  per  acre,  then  farmer  A  would 
be  allowed  to  plant  only  5  acres  of  farmer 
B’s  allotment  on  his  farm. 

This  provision  would  certainly  elimi¬ 
nate  any  attempts  to  rent  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  the  sole  purpose  of  moving 
them  from  low-yielding  farmland  to 
high-yielding  land. 

The  amendment  also  limits  any  rental 
agreement  to  not  more  than  5  crop  years. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  President*  that 
I  offer  this  amendment  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  included  in  the  bill  to  facilitate 
a  more  orderly  and  efficient  manner  for 
farmers  to  rent  their  acreage  allotments. 
I  do  not  think  it  weakens  in  any  way  the 
legislation  before  us,  but,  rather, 
strengthen  it  a  great  deal. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  the  rental  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Senator’s  amendment  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  county  in  which  the  acreage 
is  located? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  is  limited  to  the 
county  in  which  the  acreage  is  located; 
it  cannot  be  moved  out  of  the  county. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  farmer  who  desires  some  help, 
wo.uld  it  not  be  far  better  if  he  were  not 
limited  to  the  county  but  had  a  chance 
to  get  some  competitive  bidding  in  the 
rental? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  ruin,  or  so  the  agricultural  ad¬ 
visers  state — and  I  think  they  are  right — 
the  history  of  the  acreage  allotted  to 
counties  throughout  the  States.  They 
d  not  want  to  do  that,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  do  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  are  really  desirous  of  helping  small 
farmers  who  are  in  difficulty,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  best  price  they  could, 
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not  only  throughout  the  State,  but,  in¬ 
deed,  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  trouble  with  that 
suggestion,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  soon  the 
cotton  acreage  would  shift  to  other  areas, 
and  the  particular  area  it  left  would 
have  no  acreage  history  whatsoever. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  But  are  we  not  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  the  small  farmer?  If 
he  can  get  a  better  price,  should  he  be 
foreclosed  from  getting  a  better  price  for 
his  allotment? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  loses  his  acreage — his  farm — he  can¬ 
not  get  it  back.  This  amendment  would 
allow  him  to  rent  it  only  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  He  would  keep  his  right  to  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  proposal  which,  if  it  should  be 
adopted — I  hope  it  will  not  be — would 
open  the  subject  to  far  wider  ramifica¬ 
tions  than  the  Seantor  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  been  a  very  devoted, 
faithful  servant  of  the  people.  He  has 
worked  with  us  on  proposed  agricultural 
legislation.  We  have  not  always  seen 
eye  to  eye  because,  as  I  have  said  before, 
we  have  differences  in  regional  agricul¬ 
tural  production. 

But,  as  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  trying  to  devise  a 
formula  which  will  work  and  will  be  of 
benefit  to  economic  unit  production. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  exactly  true. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  to  be  commended. 
While  I  cannot  get  my  feed  grain  amend¬ 
ments  adopted,  I  am  for  him.  I  am  try- 
ingto  help  him. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  offering 
his  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
offered  an  almost  identical  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  LMr. 
Hill],  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  offered  his 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  pro¬ 
poses  a  very  practical  and  logical  plan. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  had  similar  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  State,  but  in  Alabama 
there  are  many  farmers  who,  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  prevented,  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  from  planting  the  full 
acreage  allotted  to  them.  That  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
whole  county — including  the  ginners  and 
the  small-business  men,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  history  of  the  acreage — until  we 
adopted  the  amendment  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  We  know  what  the  adverse  effect 
has  been. 

;  The  proposal  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  seems  to  me  to  be 
wholly  practical,  easy  to  administer,  and 
entirely  feasible.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  that  I  shall  support  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  commend  my  colleague 
on  proposing  this  remedial  and  very 
practical  amendment.  IThink  it  takes 
care  of  a  situation  which  exists  through¬ 
out  the  area  where  cotton  is  planted.  I 
think  it  is  both  a  wise  remedy  and  a  very 
highly  practical  one. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  on  the  presentation  of  his  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  will  greatly  improve 
the  bill  and  will  be  of  much  help  in  many 
areas  of  the  country  in  consolidating 
cotton  allotments-  so  as  to  effectuate  an 
economic  unit. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  North  Carolina  89.6  percent 
of  the  cotton  allotments  are  of  10  acres 
or  less. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mi-.  TALMADGE.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  Geor¬ 
gia  76.9  percent  of  the  cotton  allotments 
are  of  10  acres  or  less;  that  in  South  Car¬ 
olina,  80.5  percent  of  the  cotton  allot¬ 
ments  are  of  10  acres  or  less;  and  that 
in  Alabama  83.3  percent  of  the  cotton 
allotments  are  of  10  acres  or  less. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator’s 
amendment  will  enable  those  allottees  to 
lease  acreage  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
5  years. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Five  crop  years. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  For  5  crop  years. 
The  cotton  allotment  is  confined  to  the 
county — solely  to  the  county — in  order 
that  a  farmer  may  create  an  effectual 
economic  unit. 

Mi’.  JORDAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  his 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
many  farmers  do  not  now  have  sufficient 
acreage  to  operate  an  economical  farm 
unit? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator’s 
amendment  is  adopted,  they  will  be  able 
to  lease  sufficient  acreage  to  operate  an 
economical  farm  unit,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  a  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  many  farmers,  because  their  acre¬ 
age  was  reduced,  have  been  forced  out 
of  farming,  and  that  in  many  instances 
this  amendment  will,  if  agreed  to,  help 
them,  as  well  as  widows  and  others  who 
have  no  income  save  from  a  small  farm, 
to  lease  acreage  and  aid  them  in  the 
struggle  to  subsist? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  think  it  will  be  a  big 
help  to  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
having  offered  the  amendment.  It  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  support  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  with  great  interest  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  There  is  no  Member  of  this  body 
for  whom  I  have  greater  respect  or  af¬ 
fection.  I  congratulate  him  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  he  has  made. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  Tennessee,  78.3 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  farms  are 
of  10  acres  or  less.  They  are  all  oper¬ 
ated  by  farmers  who  have  had  a  very 
difficult  time  because  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  rainfall,.,  particularly  in  west 
Tennessee.  Many  of  them  have  been 
driven  from  the  land  because  of  the 
excessive  rainfall  and  because  of  the 
operation  of  the  Soil  Bank. 

This  amendment  deals  with  cotton ;  it 
does  not  bring  in  any  new  subject 
matter.  I  think  the  amendment  will 
improve  the  technique  of  the  bill  so  far 
as  it  deals  with  cotton. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  been  very  thoughtful  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  amendment.  I  congratulate 
him  upon  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  true  that  essentially  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  State  of  North  Carolina  and  in  my 
State  of  South  Carolina,  adjoining 
States,  there  are  a  great  many  small 
farms? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Most  of  them  are  small 
farms. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Some  of  them  are  farms  of  only  3.  4,  or 
5  acres,  most  of  them  not  more  than  10 
acres.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 

Is '  it  not  true  that  in  North  Carolina 
about  69  percent  of  the  farms  are  of  less 
than  10  acres,  and  that  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  about  80.5  percent  are  of  10  acres  or 
less? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 

Is  it  not  true  also  that,  for  many  reasons, 
the  farmer  finds  at  the  last  minute,  per¬ 
haps,  that  he  cannot  proceed  to  plant  his 
2,  3;  or  4  acres  of  cotton? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  believe  that  would 
be  found  to  be  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
So  the  amendment  would  permit  3,  4,  or  5 
acres,  out  of  that  acreage,  to  be  rented- 
during  the  year  and  to  be  tilled  by  an¬ 
other,  without  causing  that  farmer  to 
lose  his  farm’s  cotton  acreage  history,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Otherwise  under  the  present  cotton- 
acreage  system  if  the  farmer  did  not 
plant  cotton  for  that  year  then  when 
the  general  average  over  the  5  years  was 
computed  he  would  be  cut  back  even 
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more  than  the  3  or  4  or  5  acres  he  had 
rented  to  the  other  fanner,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Yes;  unless  he  had  the 
benefit  of  a  system  such  as  the  one  this 
amendment  provides. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
rYes — in  other  words  a  system  which 
would  care  for  that  situation. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
So  the  amendment  will  care  for  other 
situations  in  that  field,  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  offering  the 
amendment;  and  I  want  him  to  know 
that  I  support  the  amendment  100  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  » 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  com¬ 
pleted  his  remarks  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  have. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  oppose  the  amendment 
which  has  been  submitted  by  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan!. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  having  an  upland 
cotton  allotment  would  be  authorized  to 
rent  all  or  part  of  the  allotment  to  the 
owner  or  operator  of  another  farm  in  the 
same  county,  for  use  in  the  county.  The 
rental  agreement  could  not  cover  allot¬ 
ments  made  to  a  farm  for  a  period  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  5  crop  years  from  the  date  of  the 
agreement,  and  any  rental  agreement 
would  not  be  effective  until  filed  with  the 
county  committee.  The  rented  acreage 
allotment  would  be  considered,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
allotments,  to  have  been  planted  on  the 
farm  from  which  the  allotment  was 
rented  in  the  crop  year  specified  in  the 
lease.  The  rented  allotment  would  be 
adjusted  upward  or  downward  on  the 
basis  of  the  comparative  normal  yields 
per  acre  of  the  two  farms  involved  in  the 
rental  agreement. 

The  amendment  thus  would  permit  a 
temporary  transfer  of  allotments  from 
one  farm  to  another,  while  maintaining 
the  cotton  acreage?  history  on  the  farm 
to  which  the  allotment  was  made.  The 
amendment  places  no  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  allotment  which  could  be 
transferred  to  any  farm;  therefore,  it 
would  permit  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  farm  to  rent  sufficient  allotment  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  a  farm  allotment  equal  to 
the  acreage  of  cropland  an  his  farm. 
Thus,  any  person  or  firm  with  sufficient 


capital  for  renting  allotments  could 
quickly  become  a  large  cotton  producer 
in  a  county  where  farms  are  going  out  of 
cotton  production,  and,  conceivably, 
could  control  the  cotton  economy  of  the 
county.  This  might  be  viewed  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  from  a  strict  standpoint  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  cotton  production,  but  it 
would  be  objectionable  on  many  other 
grounds. 

The  amendment  apparently  provides 
that  if  an  allotment  is  rented  from  a 
farm  for  5  years,  the  allotment  for  each 
such  year  shall  be  considered,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
allotments,  to  have  been  planted  on  such 
farm.  This  would  mean  that  so  long 
as  the  land  owned  by  a  person  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  considered  as  a  farm,  and 
so  long  as  all  or  part  of  the  allotment 
was  leased  to  another,  the  farm  would 
be  eligible  for  a  cotton-acreage  allot¬ 
ment  year  after  year,  even  though  no 
cotton  was  actually  planted  on  it.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  county 
and  State  would  receive  credit  for  cotton 
having  been  planted,  even  though  for 
some  reason  the  allotment  was  not 
planted  on  the  farm  to  which  the  trans¬ 
fer  was  made. 

The  language  of  the  amendment,  to 
the  effect  that  rental  of  the  allotment 
to  another  farm  shall  in  no  way  affect 
the  allotment  for  either  farm,  is  not 
entirely  clear.  Certainly,  if  part  of  the 
allotment  were  rented  from  a  farm,  the 
farm  allotment  should  be  redpeed  by 
the  amount  thereof,  and  the  allotment 
for  the  farm  to  which  the  rental  was 
made  should  be  increased.  We  assume 
that  this  provision  is  intended  to  prevent 
a  minimum  allotment  made  under  sec¬ 
tion  344  (f)  (1)  (B)  from  being  re¬ 
duced  when  it  is  transferred  to  a  farm 
which  would  not  be  entitled  to  an  allot¬ 
ment  under  section  344  (f)  (1)  (B) ; 
and  to  prevent  a  transferred  allotment 
from  being  reduced  because  it  would 
raise  the  allotment  of  the  farm  to  which 
it  is  transferred  above  some  statutory 
limit — such  as  the  50  percent  of  crop¬ 
land  limitation  provided  in  section  344 
(f)  (6).  Apparently  the  amendment 

might  permit  a  farmer  who  had  had  his 
farm  allotment  increased  by  40  percent 
under  choice  “B,”  for  1959  or  1960,  to 
lease  the  allotment  for  use  on  another 
farm.  There  might  be  no  problem  if  the 
farm  to  which  the  allotment  was  trans¬ 
ferred  were  also  a  choice  “B”  farm. 
However,  -if  it  were  a  choice  “A”  farm, 
there  would  be  a  question  as  to  its  status 
after  receiving  the  allotment  leased  from 
the  program  “B”  farm. 

The  amendment'  would  authorize 
either  the  owner  or  the  operator  of  a 
farm  to  rent  the  allotment  to  another 
owner  or  operator.  While  the  question 
of  whether  the  cotton  allotment  should 
be  rented  to  another  would  be  one  to  be 
decided  between  the  owner  and  operator 
of  a  farm,  there  would  be  fewer  disputes 
if  the  language  of  the  amendment  re¬ 
quired  any  rental  of  allotment  from  a 
farm  to  be  agreed  to  by  both  the  owner 
and  the  operator. 

The  cotton  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are  already 
extremely  complicated  with  measures 
which  give  preferred  treatment  to  some 
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classes  of  farms  and  give  acreage  history 
credits  to  farms,  counties,  and  States  on 
fictional  bases.  The  amendment  would 
greatly  increase  these  complications,  and 
would  further  postpone  the  time  when, 
in  order  to  have  a  sound  and  workable 
program,  the  law  must  provide  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  allotment  to  farms  which 
are  currently  cotton  farms,  instead  of  to 
farms  which  once  were  cotton  farms. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  not  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  be  to  permit  a  land- 
owner  with  a  cotton  allotment  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  a  Government  check 
year  after  year  without  having  to  plant 
any  cotton  whatever? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  committee,  did 
not  we  lean  over  backward,  in  order  to 
permit  cotton  farmers  to  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10  acres,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  keeping  them  on  the  farms? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  point  I 
would  like  to  emphasize — namely,  that 
in  the  bill  we  have  a  provision  which  will 
enable  the  smaller  farmer  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  insofar  as  his  acreage  is  con¬ 
cerned;  we  have  increased  the  minimum 
acreage  guaranty  from  4  acres  to  any 
amount  up  to  10  acres.  We  are  trying 
to  encourage  the  smaller  farmers  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  farms. 

But  the  pending  amendment  would 
have  just  the  opposite  effect. 

So  I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
rejected;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Jordan]. 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  him? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan].  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  the  amendment  which  I  have  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  line  3,  page  17,  after  the  word 
“bushel”,  to  eliminate  the  period  and 
add  the  following  language:  “or  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  parity  price  thereof,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  higher.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  identical  language  which  was  of¬ 
fered  in  the  instance  of  cotton  and  rice, 
in  order  to  restore  the  parity  principle 
or  concept  to  all  sections  of  the  bill.  It 
is  similar  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
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ton]  as  to  the  other  two  titles  of  the  bill. 
I  gather  it  is  acceptable  in  the  instance 
of  feed  grains  and  corn. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  treatment  is  accorded  corn  as  was 
accorded  cotton  and  rice.  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
all  of  us  appreciate  the  hard  work  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  in  its  effort  to  develop  a 
farm  bill  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  to  farmers.  I  should  like  the 
people  of  my  State  to  know  that  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  worked 
hard  and  unselfishly  in  the  interest  of  a 
sound  agricultural  program.  And  the 
committee  has  been  fortunate  in  the  fine 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender  1. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau — whose  views  I 
value — as  well  as  other  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations,  support  this  bill. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  provisions 
which  relate  to  cotton  and  corn.  Cotton 
producers,  including  those  of  my  own 
State,  generally  support  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  outlined  in  the  bill,  and  believe  it 
will  be  helpful  to  them.  I  support  the 
cotton  program  as  outlined  in  the  bill. 

I  note  that  it  offers  an  alternative  to  the 
cottbngrowers.  They  can  accept  allot¬ 
ments  at  a  higher  support  price,  or  grow 
cotton  on  larger  acreages  at  lower  sup¬ 
port  prices.  The  cotton  provisions  will  be 
helpful  to  our  Kentucky  counties,  which 
grow  cotton. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly 
about  the  new  corn  program,  which  the 
bill  establishes.  I  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill’s  corn  program  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey  ]  because  it  offered  to  the  corn 
producer  the  same  kind  of  alternative 
that  the  bill  provides  for  cotton  produc¬ 
ers.  The  Humphrey  amendment  would 
give  the  corn  producer  a  choice.  He 
could  choose  the  corn  plan  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill — unlimited  acreage  at  a  floor  of 
$1.10  support — or  elect  to  plant  a  smaller 
acreage  of  corn  and  secure  higher  price 
support. 

The  amendment  was  defeated.  Now  I 
intend  to  support  the  bill.  I  know  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  have  given  it  much 
thought,  and  sincerely  believe  that  it  is 
the  best  program  that  can  be  enacted 
and  which  can  become  operative  at  this 
time.  And  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
corn  program  provided  by  the  bill  will 
be  successful. 

Nevertheless  I  believe  there  are  factors 
involved  in  the  new  corn  program  that 
are  not  yet  understood  in  my  own  State. 

I  direct  my  inquiries  to  members  of  the 
committee,  hoping  their  answers  may 
be  informative  to  the  farmers  in  my 
State. 

The  farmers  in  my  State  have  sup- 
parted  strongly  the  concept  of  parity  and 
price  supports  based  on  parity.  The 


corn  program  of  the  pending  bill  is  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  parity  concept. 

The  great  support  in  my  State  for  the 
parity  concept  arises  chiefly  from  our  in¬ 
terest  in  the  tobacco  program.  Tobacco 
is  the  most  important  crop  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  biggest  cash  crop.  It  represents 
up  to  45  percent  of  the  farmer’s  cash  in¬ 
come  in  Kentucky.  Tobacco  is  support¬ 
ed  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

It  has  been  charged  during  this  debate 
that  a  departure  from  the  parity  concept 
and  parity  supports  may  be  asked  for 
wheat  and  tobacco  at  some  later  date. 
I  know  that  Kentucky  tobacco  fanners 
would  oppose  such  a  proposal,  and  I  will 
oppose  it  with  all  my  might.  They  want 
to  keep  their  present  tobacco  program, 
by  which  they  have  controlled  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tobacco,  kept  supplies  in  line 
with  demand,  and  have  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  price  in  the  market¬ 
place,  without  substantial  cost  to  the 
Government. 

I  make  the  point  that  the  corn  pro¬ 
gram  embraced  in  the  bill  does  mark  a 
departure  from  the  concept  of  parity, 
which  has  been  followed  for  almost  20 
yeai's,  and  our  fai'mei's  should  know  this. 
Price  support  for  corn  under  this  bill  will 
be  based  on  90  pei’cent  of  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  3  years  with  a  floor  of  $1.10. 

A  second  question  I  raise  is  the  effect 
of  the  new  corn  pi-ogram  on  surplus  sup¬ 
plies  and  Government  stocks  of  corn. 
For  many  yeai-s  this  Government  and 
farmers  have  been  working  to  reduce  and 
dispose  of  farm  surpluses.  The  problem 
of  surpluses  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
cost  to  the  Government.  The  real  prob¬ 
lem  for  farmers  is  that  sux-pluses  depress 
farm  prices. 

I  believe  the  present  corn  program  has 
had  a  substantial  effect  toward  prevent¬ 
ing  larger  surpluses,  as  well  as  support¬ 
ing  the  incomes  of  the  farmers  who  have 
made  an  effoi’t  to  x'educe  excessive  pro¬ 
duction. 

If  allotments  are  eliminated,  if  incen¬ 
tives  to  reduce  plantings  are  eliminated, 
and  if  the  acreage  reserve  is  eliminated, 
as  seems  likely,  it  seems  to  me  reasona¬ 
bly  cei'tain  that  farmers  now  in  com¬ 
pliance  will  increase  their  corn  acreage. 

Farmers  participating  in  the  corn  pro¬ 
gram  last  year  had  a  historical  base  acre-' 
age  of  22.8  million  acres  of  corn.  The  al¬ 
lotment  for  these  farmers  who  complied 
with  the  program  was  13.4  million  acres. 
Farmers  who  complied  with  their  corn 
allotments  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
put  part  of  their  allotments  into  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank,  and  they  did 
so  to  the  extent  of  5.2  million  acres.  They 
actually  planted,  then,  7  million  acres. 
This  was  a  reduction  in  corn  acreage  of 
neai-ly  16  million  acres  under  their  base 
corn  acreage,  which  they  could  have 
planted  if  they  had  not  planted  within 
their  allotments. 

If  farmers  now  in  compliance  with  the 
existing  program  plant  corn  like  their 
neighbors  who  did  not  accept  their  al¬ 
lotment — whether  at  a  $1.10  floor,  identi¬ 
cal  to  the  support  price  offered  noncom¬ 
pliance  fai-mers  last  year,  or  at  a  new 
support  level  of  $1.15,  or  some  other  un¬ 
known  figure — we  can  ask  the  question  if 
they  will  plant  their  histox-ic  base,  and 


instead  of  the  7  million  acres  that  they 
planted  last  year,  will  plant  nearly  16 
million  additional  acres  of  corn. 

This  could  mean  600  million  to  800  mil¬ 
lion  additional  bushels  in  the  1959  crop. 
It  would  cei-tainly  add  enormously  to  the 
present  surplus,  at  a  tremendous  cost  to 
the  Government,  and,  worst  of  all,  drive 
corn  prices  down. 

I  do  not  see  why  farmers  should  not 
plant  more  corn,  with  all  controls  re¬ 
moved  and  allotments  eliminated.  In 
fact,  farmers  may  be  forced  by  the  lower 
support  pi’ice  to  raise  a  great  deal  more 
corn  in  order  to  maintain  their  total 
income  and  their  standard  of  living. 

This  may  not  happen.  It  has  been 
said  that  some  of  the  land  may  be  di¬ 
verted  to,  or  l’emain  in,  other  crops,  such 
as  soybeans  and  feed  crops.  Efforts  may 
be  made  to  place  some  of  the  corn  land 
into  the  conservation  reserve,  although 
that  program  has  not  lived  up  to  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  last  year.  And  I  have 
heard  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
conservation-reserve  program  will  be 
strengthened  to  the  point  that  fai-mex-s 
will  be  willing  to  put  good-corn  land  into 
that  program. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  knows 
how  much  of  the  16  million  acres  di¬ 
verted  from  corn  production  last  year 
will  be  used  to  raise  coi’n  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  under  considei’a- 
tiontion.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  does  not  know.  The  Farm  Bureau 
does  not  know.  None  of  us  knows. 

I  think  our  farmei-s  must  consider 
the  question  of  whether  even  a  fraction 
of  such  a  potential  production  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  plan  for  the  corn  and 
grain  farmers,  as  well  as  the  beef,  hog, 
and  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  these  points  have  been 
raised  during  the  debate.  I  wanted  to 
l’aise  them  again.  I  raise  them  simply 
so  that  I  can  point  out  to  our  farmers 
in  Kentucky  that  there  ax-e  two  problems 
growing  out  of  the  bill  which  they  may 
not  have  taken  into  account. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  if  the  bill 
is  passed  and  all  controls  on  corn  pro¬ 
duction  are  discontinued,  with  allot¬ 
ments  no  longer  possible,  we  may  see 
a  production  of  corn  which  will  inci-ease 
the  present  large  surplus  and  further 
depress  prices.  There  may  be  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  lower  prices,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  if  enacted  into  law.  I 
think  our  farmers  ought  to  know  of  that 
possibility. 

Again  I  say,  however  we  may  desci’ibe 
the  bill,  it  is  a  departure  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  corn  is  concerned,  from 
the  concept  of  support  prices  based  on 
parity.  Our  farmers  should  know  that. 
Some  of  our  farmers  do  not  know  that 
fact. 

I  voted  for  the  alternative  proposal  of 
the  Senator  fiom  Minnesota,  which  was 
defeated,  because  I  thought  it  would 
maintain  the  parity  concept  and  give 
farmers  the  choice  of  the  new  corn  pi-o- 
gram  or  the  old  program  based  on 
parity. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  vote  for  the  bill. 
It  is  supported  by  the  Kentucky  Farm 
Bureau  and  they  study  farm  matters 
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carefully  in  the  interest  of  our  farmers. 
But  there  may  be  farmers  who  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  consequences 
which  may  result  from  the  new  corn 
program,  and  all  of  us  should  know  its 
risks  as  well  as  its  good  points. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  the  great  weakness  of  the 
bill.  The  bill  means  a  departure  from 
the  parity  concept.  When  there  is  pro¬ 
vided  90  percent  of  the  average  price 
for  the  previous  3  years,  such  a  provi¬ 
sion  really  means  nothing.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  sometimes  that  price  might  be 
quite  high,  after  a  period  of  high  prices 
during  a  war.  Ninety  percent  might  be 
too  high  in  some  instances.  If  we  had 
a  provision  for  90  percent  under  this  for¬ 
mula  in  1936,  after  the  3  low  price  years, 
the  price  support  for  wheat  would  be 
about  27  cents  a  bushel.  What  good 
would  that  be? 

Parity  itself  refers  to  a  standard  es¬ 
tablished  by  law  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  fair  price.  I  think  parity 
comes  as  near  to  establishing  a  fair  price 
as  it  has  been  possible  so  far  to  deter¬ 
mine.  If  anyone  can  figure  out  a  better 
formula,  he  ought  to  come  forward  with 
it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  always  support¬ 
ed  the  parity  principle.  Of  course,  the 
floor  on  corn  is  to  be  $1.10.  But  if  we 
have  a  large  surplus,  I  believe  we  will  see 
efforts  made  in  the  next  2  or  3  years  to 
remove  the  floor  of  $1.10  wholly,  or  at 
least  lower  it.  Then  com  prices  would 
drop. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  I  voted  for  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  provide  60  to  90  percent 
of  parity.  Actually  such  a  provision 
would  have  given  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  more  flexibility  than  the  provi¬ 
sion  now  in  the  bill.  The  Secretary,  un¬ 
der  the  bill,  would  be  tied  to  90  percent  of 
the  average  prices  for  the  previous  3 
years.  I  voted  for  the  provision  to  allow 
greater  flexibility  only  because  it  was 
tied  to  the  parity  concept,  which  makes 
more  sense  to  me  than  the  use  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  3 -year  average.  In  effect,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  would  have  had  more  leeway  and 
more  freedom  under  the  60  to  90  percent 
provision,  and  he  has  been  asking  for 
more  flexibility  all  the  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and, 
of  course,  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  for  the  very  pertinent  remarks  they 
have  made.  I  especially  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  very 
keen  analysis  of  the  bill;  its  shortcom¬ 
ings,  its  limitations,  and,  of  course,  the 
proposals  within  it  which  meet  certain 
situations  which  need  to  be  taken  care  of. 

I  have  tried  during  the  debate  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  there  were  problems  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  agriculture  toward  which 
the  bill  is  directed.  I  have  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  shown  so  much  better; 
that  the  great  weakness  of  the  bill,  as  it 
came  from  the  committee  is  the  abanon- 


ment  of  the  best  measuring  stick  we 
have  had,  the  best  means  of  measure¬ 
ment  to  provide  some  sense  of  justice 
and  equity  for  agriculture,  namely,  the 
so-called  concept  of  parity. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Mr.  President,  is  not  in  my  mind  the 
kind  of  amendment  which  makes  me 
happy,  but  it  would  at  least  restore  to  the 
section  of  the  bill  under  discussion  the 
relationship  of  prices  to  the  parity  yard¬ 
stick.  Under  the  bill,  corn,  of  course,  has 
a  floor  of  $1.10  as  a  minimum,  which  is 
above  60  percent  of  parity,  I  may  say, 
under  the  present  price  structure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Sixty-two  and  one- 
half  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  $1.10  a 
bushel  would  approximate  62  y2  or  63  per¬ 
cent. 

As  we  know,  the  other  feed  grains  are 
protected  in  the  bill  with  a  minimum 
floor  of  60  percent  of  parity.  I  am  sorry 
we  did  not  see  fit  tonight  to  accept  what 
I  sincerely  viewed  as  a  constructive  pro¬ 
posal,  the  proposal  which  was  com¬ 
mented  on  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

I  appreciate  the  support  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  given  to 
the  feed  grain  program.  The  Senator 
understands  the  program  very  well.  The 
statement  he  has  made  this  evening  indi¬ 
cates  a  great  knowledge  of  the  program. 
To  me  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  are 
very  reassuring,  and  I  appreciate  this 
kind  of  help  and  support. 

I  thank  both  my  colleagues  for  their 
cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  time,  if  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  remaining  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFCER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up,  for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young}  my  amend¬ 
ment  7-3-58-A,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  following 
new  title : 

TITLE  IV - PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Sec.  401.  Section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  83d 
Cong.),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  during  any  fiscal  year  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  $1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by 
which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  fiscal 
years  (beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1958)  have  called  or  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  au¬ 
thorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years.” 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(h)  thereof  the  following:  “and  for  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  programs  for  the  interchange  of 
persons  under  title  II  of  the  United  States 
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Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1446)." 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (k)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

“(1)  For  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or 
otherwise,  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in 
foreign  countries  of  established  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  educational  In¬ 
stitutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational, 
professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  gen¬ 
eral  education;  and  in  the  supporting  of 
workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques,  and  supporting 
chairs  In  American  studies.” 

Sec.  403.  Section  109  of  such  act  is 

amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1958”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1960.” 

Sec.  404.  Section  204  of  such  act  is 

amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1958,” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1960.” 

Sec.  405.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  "but  no  strategic  or  crit¬ 
ical  material  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  such 
barter  or  exchange  except  for  such  national 
stockpile,  for  such  supplemental  stockpile, 
for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or  as¬ 
sistance  programs,  or  for  offshore  construc¬ 
tion  programs.” 

Sec,.  406.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  extra  long 
staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available  for  sale 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  upland  cotton 
or  any  other  surplus  agricultural  commodity 
is  made  available,  and  products  manufac¬ 
tured  from  upland  or  long-staple  cotton 
shall  be  made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  act  as  long  as 
cotton  is  in  surplus  supply,  and  no  discrim¬ 
inatory  or  other  conditions  shall  be  imposed 
which  will  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere  with 
their  sale  or  availability  for  sale  under  the 
act. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  1 
shall  detain  the  Senate  only  a  few 
minutes. 

On  March  20,  1958,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  3420,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act — Public  Law  480.  As  one 
of  the  originators  of  this  legislation,  I 
am  proud  of  the  bipartisan  support 
which  it  has  engendered.  There  are  very 
few  pieces  of  legislation  which  have  had 
such  widespread  approval.  Probably  the 
bases  for  this  are  the  following  factors: 
First,  it  is  helping  improve  farm  income; 
second,  it  is  moving  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  into  export  markets  where  they 
had  never  moved  before;  and,  third,  it 
is  fostering  international  good  will. 

After  several  months’  delay,  and  after 
this  amendment  was  filed,  the  House 
passed  its  version  of  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
speech  of  last  Friday,  July  18: 

Farmers  are  harvesting  and  marketing 
wheat  now.  They  need  export  outlets  now. 
Markets  are  being  lost  now.  Thus  income  to 
wheatgrowers  is  being  hurt  now. 

I  should  add  that  this  loss  of  markets 
is  true  for  several  other  falpn  commodi¬ 
ties.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  issued 
a  press  release  stating  that  there  were, 
requests  for  Public  Law  480  commit¬ 
ments  amounting  to  $600  million  which 
cannot  be  consummated  because  author¬ 
ity  is  now  lacking. 
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The  version  of  Public  Law  480,  passed 
by  the  House,  is  different  from  that 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  two  major 
respects: 

First.  The  House  version  is  for  1  year 
only.  Ours  provides  a  2-year  extension. 

Second.  The  House  version  contains 
mandatory  barter  provisions. 

The  latter  provision  was  fully  debated 
here.  I  am  sure  that  our  decision  was 
and  still  is  right. 

I  am  offering  the  amendment  to  S. 
4071  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  entire  bill 
which  we  will  send  over  to  the  House. 
I  feel  that  this  will  increase  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  an  early  passage  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  Time  is  of  the  es¬ 
sence.  This  is  no  time  for  delay.  That 
is  why  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
today.  i 

Mr.  President,  my  cosponsor,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young.1 
and  I  are  asking  that  this  amendment  be 
made  a  part  of  the  pending  bill.  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  amendment  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  offered  is  identical  with  the  bill 
which  was  passed  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  which  ex¬ 
tended  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Public  Law  480  is  one  of  the  the  finest 
pieces  of  legislation  we  have.  The  bill 
extending  Public  Law  480  is  in  confer¬ 
ence,  and  I  hope  that  adding  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  bill  will  not  delay 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  other  body. 
Let  us  face  up  to  the  situation.  This  par¬ 
ticular  amendment  has  a  portion  with¬ 
in  it  with  which  the  other  body  does  not 
agree.  Our  attitude  on  barter  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  other  body.  There 
is  a  bill  in  conference,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  the  place  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  hope  we  can  do  so  rather  prompt¬ 
ly.  If  we  cannot  settle  it  in  conference, 
it  cannot  be  settled  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  inasmuch  as  the  House  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  a  very  firm  vote. 

Arguments  have  been  made  about  not 
cluttering  up  the  bill  with  amendments 
which  might  cause  delay.  I  am  afraid 
we  are  opening  up  Pandora’s  box.  The 
measure  to  which  I  refer  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  legislation.  I  was  very  desirous 
of  having  a  2-year  extension.  That  was 
my  amendment. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  use  of  the  soft 
currencies  provided  for  in  the  bill,  but 
I  am  sure  it  will  cause  some  complica¬ 
tions.  However,  I  shall  support  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  wish  to  have  every  chance  of 
having  a  bill  enacted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  as¬ 
sure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
other  Senators  that,  as  chairman  of  the 


committee,  I  shall  endeavor  to  hold  a 
conference.  We  are  only  acting  cau¬ 
tiously  in  having  this  amendment  placed 
in  the  bill,  so  that  we  can  have  a  double 
shot  at  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen¬ 
ators  yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maihing  time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  has  authorized 
me  to  yield  back  any  time  remaining  on 
our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  and  myself  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  designated 
“7-23-5 8-F.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  ' 

TITLE  IV - MANUFACTURING  MILK 

Price  support  for  1959 

Sec.  401.  The  first  sentence  of  section  201 
(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
th6  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and 
the  following:  “Provided,  That  for  the  mark¬ 
eting  year  beginning  April.  1,  1959,  the  price 
of  manufacturing  milk  shall  be  supported 
at  not  less  than  $3.25  per  hundredweight; 
and  the  price  of  butterfat  shall  be  supported 
at  not  less  than  58.6  cents  per  pound.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  order 
that  all  Senators  may  know  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill  so  that  all  Senators  may  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment,  which  is  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  myself,  relates  to  dairy  price  sup¬ 
port  levels  under  existing  agricultural 
policy.  It  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 

It  would  merely  restore  what  the  Senate 
has  already  voted  once  to  do,  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  152.  It  would  restore 
the  price  support  on  dairy  products,  spe¬ 
cifically  on  manufacturing  milk,  to 
$3.25  a  hundredweight.  That  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  figure.  It  was  justified  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
is  a  figure  which  can  be  justified  in 
terms  of  the  formula  by  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  calculates  price  support  levels. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  try  to  give  some 
consideration  to  a  very  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  economy,  namely,  the  dairy 
producers  and  the  family  farm  produc¬ 
ers  who  rely  so  greatly  on  dairy  pro¬ 
duction. 


We  have  been  told  that  $3.25  is  too 
much.  That  is  the  attitude  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  I  have  been  told,  and  so 
have  other  Senators,  that  $3  or  $3.05, 
depending  upon  the  particular  part  of 
the  country  involved,  is  too  little.  I 
surely  feel  that  it  is. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  Senate  that 
had  there  been  only  a  daily  amendment, 

the  President  might  have  signed  it _ in 

other  words,  if  our  action  had  been  lim¬ 
ited  only  to  the  dairy  industry,  while 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  not 
have  been  enthusiastically  in  support 
of  such  an  amendment,  the  President 
would  not  have  vetoed  it.  I  think  the 
record  will  so  reveal. 

In  order  to  show  that  we  desire  some 
action  that  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
this  body — and  I  trust  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  receive  favorable  action  at  the 
hands  of  this  body— I  wish  to  modify 
my  amendment  by  striking  out  the  fig¬ 
ure  “$3.25”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
with  the  assent  of  my  cosponsor,  the 
figure  “$3.15.” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  may  say  that  I 
assent  reluctantly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  modi¬ 
fied  accordingly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Three  dollars  and 
fifteen  cents  is  a  compromise  between  the 
existing  level  of  price  supports  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  and  what  we  had  last 
year.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  in  the 
Senate  that  there  surely  is  no  legal  or 
moral  justification  on  the  part  of  any 
person  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  either  in  the  executive  or  legisla¬ 
tive  branch,  for  denying  the  figure  of 
$3.15. 

It  has  been  openly  acknowledged  that 
the  figure  of  $3  or  $3.05,  the  present 
price-support  level,  is  too  low.  There 
are  those  in  the  executive  branch  who 
feel  that  $3.25  is  too  high.  I  suggest, 
therefore,  that  we  take  middle-of-the- 
road  course  and  agree  upon  $3.15. 

In  this  legislation  we  have  provided 
price  floors  for  cotton,  rice,  feed  grains, 
and  corn.  The  price  floor  for  corn  is 
just  a  little  higher  for  the  corn  pro¬ 
duced  outside  the  allotted  acres  than  the 
existing  price.  I  believe  it  is  2  cents  a 
bushel  higher. 

The  price  floors  for  cotton  and  rice 
are  higher  than  the  minimum  parity  per¬ 
centage  provided  for  in  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  do  a 
little  something  constructive  in  behalf 
of  the  dairy  industry.  This  is  a  verv 
simple  amendment.  As  modified,  it 
reads :  ^ 

TITLE  IV— MANUFACTURING  MILK 

Price  support  for  1959 
Sec.  401.  The  first  sentence  of  section  201 
(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  therof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided,  That  for  the  marketing  year  be¬ 
ginning  April  1,  1959,  the  price  of  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  shall  be  supported  at  not  less 
than  $3.15  per  hundredweight;  and  the  price 
of  butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less 
than  58.6  cents  per  pound.” 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  offering  the 
amendment.  Last  night  he  said  some¬ 
thing  about  not  being  the  best  scrapper 
in  the  Senate,  but  I  think  he  is.  One 
sign  of  a  good  scrapper  is  that  he  never 
gives  up.  We  were  solidly  defeated  on 
the  previous  dairy  amendment,  but  I 
cannot  see  why  the  present  amendment 
should  not  be  acceptable.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  good  reason  why  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  not  be  agreed  to. 

It  is  a  very  modest  proposal,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  has  now  modified 
it  to  provide  for  $3.15  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  Last  spring,  in  March,  I  believe 
it  was,  the  proposal  was  for  $3.25  per 
hundredweight.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  pointed  out  so  emphat¬ 
ically,  the  sentiment,  particularly  on  the 
minority  side,  was  that  if  an  amendment 
could  be  agreed  to  which  provided  for 
supports  at  $3.25  per  hundredweight, 
the  President  would  sign  a  bill  which 
contained  such  an  amendment.  It  was 
felt  that  Secretary  Benson  would  ap¬ 
prove  it.  Now  we  are  asking  for  less. 
We  are  asking  for  $3.15. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  all  fairness  and  in  all 
consistency,  if  the  Senate  is  going  to  give 
any  consideration  to  the  dairy  producers, 
the  most  important  cash  farm  crop 
in  America,  this  is  the  very  least  it  can 
do.  I  plead  with  my  good  friends  on  the 
minority  side  and  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  at  least  to  give  us  this  much.  It 
is  not  very  much.  I  plead  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  please  give  us  this  much  con¬ 
sideration.  | 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  also  modify 
my  amendment  with  respect  to  butter- 
fat,  in  order  to  keep  the  price  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  manufacturing  milk  and 
butterfat  in  balance.  I  modified  my 
amendment  to  provide  for  $3.15  per 
hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk. 
The  amendment  now  provides  that 
butterfat  shall  be  supported  at  not  less 
than  58.8  cents.  I  modify  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  for  53  cents  instead  of 
58.8  cents.  The  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
make  that  modification  is  that  when  a 
modification  is  made  in  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  of  manufacturing  milk,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  make  a  modification  in  the 
price  structure  of  butterfat,  in  order  to 
keep  the  proper  relationship  between 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat. 
With  the  consent  of  the  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  I  modify  my  amendment 
accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  modifies  his 
amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  last  one  on  which  I  shall 
request  the  yeas  and  nays.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  may  be  granted 
on  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
dislike  again  to  oppose  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota.  He  seeks  to  make  the 
comparison  that,  because  a  floor  has  been 
fixed  on  cotton  and  rice,  we  should  ac¬ 
cord  the  same  treatment  to  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

I  remind  my  good  friend  that  there  is 
a  floor  fixed  in  the  present  law  for  daily 
products.  It  is  75  percent  of  parity. 
The  present  law  is  not  changed  at  all 
with  respect  to  the  producers  of  milk  and 
milk  products  by  the  pending  bill.  The 
support  price  remains  at  75  to  90  percent. 
Floors  have  been  imposed  on  rice,  corn, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton  simply  because 
at  the  end  of  two  years  rice  and  cotton 
will  not  be  supported  at  from  75  percent 
to  90  percent  of  parity.  Instead,  the 
support  will  be  90  percent  of  the  average 
price  of  the  preceding  3  years.  Corn 
has  a  floor  because  the  price  support  on 
corn  is  90  percent  of  the  price  received 
over  the  previous  3  years. 

Therefore  there  is  no  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  floor  that  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota  seeks  to  place  in  the  law,  and 
the  floors  that  are  fixed  for  rice,  corn, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton  under  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill. 

In  other  words,  so  long  as  rice  and 
cotton  are  supported  at  from  75  percent 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  that  is,  for  the 
next  2  years,  75  percent  is  as  low  as  price 
support  can  go  for  either  of  those  com¬ 
modities,  except  of  course  in  the  case  of 
those  producers  of  cotton  who  select 
Choice  B.  After  2  years,  the  price  sup¬ 
port  on  those  commodities  would  be  90 
percent  of  the  preceding  3 -year  average 
price,  but  not  less  than  30  cents  per 
pound  for  cotton  or  $4  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  rice  and  not  less  than  60  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  in  the  case  of  either  of 
those  commodities.  But  in  the  case  of 
dairy  products,  the  minimum  support 
price  cannot  be  less  than  75  percent  of 
parity. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  is  a  very 
simple  one,  it  is  true.  However,  I  remind 
my  good  friend  that  the  present  floor  on 
milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  $3.06. 
The  amendment  would  make  an  addi- 
'  tion  of  9  cents  or  to  $3.15,  which  would 
raise  the  floor,  parity  wise,  to  about  77 
percent. 

As  I  said,  I  hesitate  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  but  milk  is  very  well  taken 
care  of. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  I  voted  for  a  proposal  similar  to 
the  one  now  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Unfortunately,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  did  not  agree  with  us.  Our  efforts 
to  increase  the  price  on  dairy  products 
,  at  that  time  failed.  I  would  vote  for  it 
again  as  a  separate  bill.  However,  I 
notice  that  the  amendment  provides 
that  the  increase  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  of  April  of  next  year.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  during  the  next  2  months 
the  market  price  of  milk  will  reach  a 
level  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  modified  amendment,  and  will 
probably  stay  at  that  point  until  next 
spring.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  that,  while  I  cannot  vote  to  at- 
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tach  his  amendment  to  the  corn-cotton- 
rice  bill,  if  the  market  price  on  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  does  not  rise  to  that 
level,  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  him  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  in  trying 
to  do  what  we  can  to  get  a  price  equal 
to  the  support  price  proposed  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  minutes  yielded  to  me?, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
11,  prior  to  the  reduction  of  25  cents  per 
hundredweight  on  milk,  I  endeavored  to 
freeze  the  support  price  at  not  less  than 
$3.25.  That  was  the  support  which  was 
in  effect  at  the  time  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  the  reduction  by 
25  cents  per  hundredweight,  effective 
April  first. 

There  was  only  one  way  open  for  us 
to  freeze  the  price  of  milk  at  that  time. 
There  was  no  other  course  of  action  to 
take,  because  the  first  of  April  would 
arrive,  and  once  the  price  supports  were 
removed,  and  the  price  dropped,  it  was 
impossible  to  reinstate  the  price  without 
large  windfall  profits  going  to  those  in 
the  inventory  business  or  in  the  process¬ 
ing  business. 

Therefore  I  opposed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  tried  to  stop  his  action. 
I  offered  an  amendment  as  a  rider  and 
I  submitted  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rule. 
I  did  not  get  support  then.  It  is  now 
a  little  late  to  be  talking  about  what  we 
are  gding  to  do  by  March  31,  1959. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  on  the 
general  principle  that  the  dairy  farmer 
took  a  licking  when  25  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  was  taken  off.  The  con¬ 
sumer  got  no  benefit.  I  put  charts  into 
the  Record  this  afternoon  which  show 
that  in  1958  as  compared  to  1957  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  to 
the  consumer,  even  though  the  price  to 
the  farmer  had  actually  dropped  by  25 
cents  per  hundredweight  on  the  first  of 
April  of  this  year. 

Therefore,  I  say  again  we  did  an  in¬ 
justice  to  the  dairy  producers  of  the 
country  when  we  took  the  support  price 
off,  because  they  had  been  endeavoring 
to  bring  their  production  in  line  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  cows  by  288,000 
head  in  the  previous  18  months,  and  the 
number  has  gone  down  considerably 
since. 

There  is  a  reduction  of  more  than 
300,000  head  at  present.  They  had  been 
putting  their  production  in  line,  but  with 
some  question  about  a  25-cents-a-hun- 
dredweight  reduction  in  price  on  the  1st 
of  April.  But  the  consumers  are  still 
paying  high  prices.  I  placed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  today  an  anouncement  that  the  milk 
distributors  in  the  Washington  area  are 
asking  for  a  half-cent-a-quart  increase 
in  the  price  of  milk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  in  error  a  moment  ago  in  stating 
the  terms  of  a  provision  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Harker  Stanton,  committee  counsel. 
The  figure  58.6  should  be  modified  to 
57.5.  That  is  my  understanding,  after 
consultation  with  committee  counsel.  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  modified 
accordingly. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  already  expressed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  my  opin¬ 
ion  with  respect  to  wtt6t  I  think  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  solution  of  the  dairy  problem. 
I  have  just  done  a  little  figuring.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  having  3.5  per¬ 
cent  butterfat  yields  about  6V2  cents  a 
quart  at  $3.15  per  hundredweight.  The 
same  milk,  when  sold  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses,  retails  for  from  21  to  25  cents  a 
quart. 

I  think,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  farmers  have  encountered — high  cost 
of  labor  and  machinery  and  high  taxes — 
a  little  expression  in  the  form  of  a  rise 
in  price  might  do  much  to  improve  their 
morale.  We  should  not  forget  that  the 
farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation. 
I  feel  such  an  increase  is  eminently  just, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  48  quarts 
in  a  hundredweight  would  net  6l/2  cents 
a  quart. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  should 
be  approved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin.  If  no  other  Sena¬ 
tors  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  on  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Ellender 

This  amendment  provides  minimum  sup¬ 
port  prices  for  milk  and  butterfat  for  the 
1959-60  marketing  year  of  $3.15  per  hundred¬ 
weight  and  57.5  cents  per  pound  respectively. 
This  compares  with  current  support  prices 
of  $3.06  per  hundredweight  and  -56.6  cents 
per  pound  respectively. 

Neither  milk  nor  butterfat  are  subject  to 
production  limitations.  The  law  provides 
for  their  support  at  such  level  from  75  to  90 
percent  of  parity,  as  is  necessary  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply.  Under  this  amendment 
milk  and  butterfat  would  therefore  fare 
much  better  than  the  basic  commodities. 
The  committee  did  not  include  any  provision 
in  the  bill  for  milk  and  butterfat,  because 
these  commodities  do  not  appear  to  have  the 
urgent  need  for  remedial  action  that  the 
commodities  covered  by  the  bill  have. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  tThe 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  for  himself  and  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireL 
All  time  has  been  yielded  back.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
LMr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senators  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland  and  Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  LMr.  O’Mahoney],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fi'om  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  is  absent  on 
official  business,  attending  the  49th  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  as  a  delegate 
representing  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan]  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings!  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hoblitzell]  are  absent  because  of  offi¬ 
cial  business,  having  been  appointed  by 
the  Vice  President  to  attend  the  49th 
Congress  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges!  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hob¬ 
litzell],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Payne],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


[Mr.  Potter],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


YEAS — 24 


Cooper 

Kerr 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

Langer 

Proxmire 

Hill 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Humphrey 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Jackson 

McNamara 

Symington 

Johnson,  Tex.  Monroney 

Thye 

Johnston,  S. 

C.  Morse 

Wiley 

Kefauver 

Mundt 

NAYS — 49 

Young 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Long 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Malone 

Barrett 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Beall 

Fulbright 

Morton 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

Bible 

Gore 

Purtell 

Bricker 

Green 

Revercomb 

Bush 

Hayden 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Carlson 

Ives 

Stennis 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jenner 

Talmadge 

Clark 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Watkins 

Curtis 

Knowland 

Williams 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Dworshak 

Lausche  , 

NOT  VOTING— 

-23 

Allott 

Frear 

O’Mahoney 

Bridges 

Hennings 

Payne 

Byrd 

Hoblitzell 

Potter 

Carroll 

Holland 

Robertson 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Javits 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Martin,  Pa. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Church 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Flanders 

Murray 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  for  himself  and  Mr.  Proxmire 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  offer, 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  18. 
in  line  19,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section  303,  as  follows: 

Sec.  303.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1959  crop  of  wheat  may,  within  15  days 
after  mailing  to  him  of  notice  as  provided 
in  section  362  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  within 
15  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act, 
whichever  is  later,  have  such  allotment  re¬ 
viewed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair).  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield 
to  himself? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  does  not  make  any  basic 
change  in  existing  law.  The  amend¬ 
ment  merely  provides  an  opportunity 
for  any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
his  wheat  allotment  to  obtain  a  review 
of  such  allotment  by  a  review  committee, 
in  the  manner  provided  by  existing  law. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  because 
of  the  confusion  which  existed  in  cer¬ 
tain  counties  in  connection  with  the  is¬ 
suance  of  the  1959  allotments  and  the 
fact  that  many  farmers  did  not  realize 
that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  take 
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appeals  under  the  review  procedures.  I 
am  informed  that  the  county  commit¬ 
tees  in  different  counties  did  not  apply 
directives  received  from  the  State  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
result  that  inequities  resulted  in  the  is¬ 
suance  of  allotments.  In  some  counties, 
producers  who  contacted  their  local 
committees  were  told  that  it  would  do 
no  good  to  appeal,  because  no  adjust¬ 
ments  could  be  made — with  the  result 
that  a  large  number  of  producers  were 
so  confused  that  they  did  not  appeal. 

This  amendment,  therefore,  merely 
provides  for  an  orderly  review  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  existing  provisions  of 
law.  There  is  ample  precedent  for  re¬ 
lief  of  this  nature.  This  amendment  is 
virtually  identical  with  a  provision 
which  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  Public 
Law  471,  in  the  81st  Congress,  to  pro¬ 
vide  similar  opportunity  for  cotton 
farmers  to  obtain  a  review  of  their  1950 
cotton  allotments. 

Originally,  the  time  available  for  an 
appeal  was  15  days  from  the  issuance 
of  the  order  making  the  allotment. 
This  amendment  will  allow  15  days 
from  the  enactment  or  effective  date  of 
the  act  in  which  to  file  the  appeal. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 

Mr.  YOUNG.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  in  no  way  would  it  increase 
the  acreage  allotment  for  any  county  or 
State.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  amendment 
would  not  increase  the  acreage,  nor 
would  it  change  in  any  way  the  basic 
requirements  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment,  it  simply 
will  allow  15  more  days  for  an  appeal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  for  the  filing  of 
an  appeal  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Hruska  1 . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en¬ 
grossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  agreed  to  yield  to 
me  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

However,  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  proceeds,  will  he 
permit  the  bill  to  be  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  for  a  third  reading  and  to  be 
read  the  third  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en¬ 
grossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 

Georgia. 

Let  the  Chair  inquire  how  much  time 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mi-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  at 
this  late  hour;  but  I  believe  the  Record 
should  contain  a  recital,  in  detail,  of  the 
chronology  of  events  which  causes  the 
Senate,  and  particularly  many  Senators 
from  my  region,  to  support  such  legisla¬ 
tion. 

I  shall  make  my  remarks  as  brief  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
on  March  13,  1958,  this  body,  by  a  vote 
of  50  to  43  passed  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  have  extended  present 
acreages  and  price  supports  for  all  basic 
farm  commodities,  with  the  exception  of 
tobacco,  for  another  year.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly  that  joint 
resolution  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
without  a  single  dissenting  vote. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that, 
with  expenses,  wages,  and  everything  the 
farmer  has  to  buy  continuing  to  go  up, 
it  certainly  was  no  time  to  reduce  sup¬ 
port  prices  on  farm  commodities. 

That  joint  resolution  was  passed  by 
both  this  body  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  March  31, 
1958, 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  162  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  in  order  to  prevent  re¬ 
ductions  in  support  prices  or  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  prior  to  consideration  by  Congress  of 
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such  changes  in  the  price  support  and  acre¬ 
age  allotment  laws  as  may  be  necessary  at 
this  time — 

(1)  the  support  price  (in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents)  for  any  agricultural  commodity, 
except  tobacco,  shall  not  be  less  than  that 
available  for  such  commodity;  during  the 
marketing  year  or  season  which  began  in 
1957;  and 

(2)  the  total  acreage  allotted  for  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity,  except  tobacco,  shall 
not  be  less  than  that  allotted  for  the  1957 
crop  of  such  commodity,  and  sections  302, 

303,  and  304  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
(relating  to  minimum  National,  State,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments  for  1957  and  1958) 
shall  be  extended  to  apply  to  each  crop  of 
upland  cotton  and  rice,  respectively,  to 
which  this  resolution  is  applicable. 

This  resolution  shall  be  effective  only  until 
such  time  as  Congress  shall  make  other  pro¬ 
vision  for  price  supports  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  provide  for  the  repeal  of  this 
resolution.  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  any  law  en¬ 
acted  in  the  second  session  of  the  85th  Con¬ 
gress  or  to  require  price  support  to  be  ipade 
available  if  marketing  quotas  have  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  producers,  or  to  noncooperators 
in  the  case  of  any  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  also  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  Sen¬ 
ate  Report  No.  1355,  which  was  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  on  that  particular 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  reported  an  original  joint  resolution  (S. 

J.  Res.  162) ,  to  stay  any  reduction  in  support 
prices  or  acreage  allotments  until  Congress 
can  make  appropriate  changes  in  the  price 
support  and  acreage  allotment  laws,  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

This  joint  resolution  is  an  emergency 
measure  to  stay  any  reduction  in  the  sup¬ 
port  price  or  the  acreage  allotted  for  any 
agricultural  commodity,  except  tobacco, 
until  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  such  changes  in  the  law  as  are  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  light  of  current  conditions. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  support  1 
price  for  any  commodity,  except  tobacco, 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  1957  level 
(in  dollars  and  cents)  until  Congress  can 
act.  A  comparison  of  1957  and  1958  support  ' 
prices  is  made  in  table  1. 


Table  1. — Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price-support  levels  and  prices  for  1957  and  1958 

crops 


1957  crops 

1958  crops 

Commodity 

Unit 

Support 

level 

Support 

price 

Support 

level 

Support 

price 

Basic  commodities: 

Corn  i _ _ _ 

Bushel _ _ 

77.0 

$1.40 
.  5970 

33 

DO 

c>) 

Cotton,  extra  long  staple _ 

Pound . . . 

75.0 

(2> 

Cotton,  upland _ _ 

. do _ _ 

78.0 

.  2881 

2  $0. 3075 

Peanuts.." _ 

81.  4 

.  1135 

<*) 

-  75 
75 

(s) 

3  4. 33 

3  1.78 

Rice,  rough _ _ 

Wheat _ 

Hundredweight _ 

Bushel _ _ _ _ _ 

82.0 

79.0 

4.  72 
2.00 

Mandatory  nonbasic  commodities: 

Honey . . 

Pound _ 

70.0 

.97 

70 

.96 

Dairy  products: 

Manufacturing  milk _ 

Hundredweight . 

82.0 

3.25 

75 

3.03 

Butterfat _ 

Pound 

79.0 

.586 

75 

.562 

Tung  nuts _  __ 

Ton _ 

65.0 

52. 13 

(5) 

82 

n 

Tung  oil _ 

.205 

(!) 

.70 

Mohair _ 

87. 0 

.70 

Wool _ 

101.0 

.62 

95 

.62 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price-support  levels  and  prices  for  1957  and  1958 

crops — Continued 


Unit 

1957  crops 

1958  crops 

Commodity 

Support 

level 

Support 

price 

Support 

level 

Support 

price 

Ollier  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley... . . . . . . 

Bushel. .. 

70.0 

•  68. 0 
65. 0 
65.0 
‘  90.0 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

70.0 

$0.  95 
6.  31 
46.  00-42. 00 
2.92 
28. 29 

.61 

1. 18 
1.86 
2.09 

$0.93 

,  Beans,  dry  edible _ 

Cottonseed _ _ 

Ton 

6. 18 
45.00-41.00 

Flaxseed _ _ _ _ 

Bushel 

65 

<90 

Gum  naval  stores... . _ . 

Barrel  (435  pounds 
processed  basis). 

2.  78 

29.  04 

Oats . . 

live _ _ _ 

.  61 
1.10 
1.83 

2. 09 

Sorghums,  grain. . . . 

70 

Soybeans . . 

Bushel _ 

1  Commercial  support  for  corn  produced  in  compliance  with  acreage  allotments. 
!  Not  announced. 

>  Minimum. 

*  Unprocessed  basis. 


The  resolution  provides  further  that  the 
total  acreage  allotted  to  any  commodity  un¬ 
der  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  total  acreage 
allotted  to  such  commodity  for  1957.  The 
national  acreage  allotments  for  wheat  and 
rice  for  1958  are  the  same  as  for  1957,  the 
minimum  provided  by  law,  as  follows :  Wheat, 
55  million  acres,  and  rice,  1,652,596  acres. 
The  total  acreage  allotted  for  corn  in  1958 
in  the  commercial  corn  area,  which  includes 
38  more  counties  than  in  1957,  is  38,818,381 
acres,  as  compared  to  37,288,889  acres  in  1957. 
The  total  acreage  allotted  to  cotton  for  1958 
(17,554,528  acres)  is  slightly  below  the  total 
acreage  allotted  to  cotton  in  1957  (17,585,463 
acres)  because  the  acreage  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  minimum  State  acreage  allotments 
under  section  302  of  the  1956  act  was  only 
63,224  acres  in  1958,  as  compared  to  94,159 
acres  in  1957.  The  total  acreage  allotted  to 
extra  long  staple  cotton  is  83,286  acres  in 
1958,  as  compared  with  89,357  acres  in  1957, 
and  the  total  acreage  allotted  for  peanuts  is 
1,610,000  acres  for  1958,  as  compared  with 
1,611,441  acres  in  1957. 

Several  provisions  of  law  governing  the 
distribution  of  the  total  allotted  acreage  to 
States  (in  the  case  of  rice)  and  to  States, 
counties,  and  farms  (in  the  case  of  cotton) 
expire  with  the  1958  crop.  In  the  case  of  rice 
the  provision  establishing  the  minimum  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  and  providing  that 
the  States  share  in  it  in  the  same  proportion 
that  they  shared  in  the  previous  year’s  allot¬ 
ment  expires  this  year.  In  the  case  of  cotton 
the  following  provisions  expire  this  year:  (1) 
The  provision  for  a  minimum  national  acre¬ 
age  allotment  equal  to  the  1956  allotment 
of  17,391,304  acres;  (2)  the  provision  for 
minimum  State  acreage  allotments;  and  (3) 
the  provision  for  minimum  farm  allotments 
and  for  the  national  acreage  reserve  estab¬ 
lished  to  provide  additional  acreage  for  Ne¬ 
vada  and  for  other  States  to  meet  their  needs 
in  providing  minimum  farm  allotments.  In 
line  with  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  until  Congress  can 
take  appropriate  further  action,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  would  prevent  these  provisions  from  ex¬ 
piring  during  the  period  covered  by  the  reso¬ 
lution.  The  total  acreage  to  be  allotted  for 
upland  cotton  under  the  resolution  will  thus 
be  not  less  than  17,585,463  acres,  the  total 
acreage  allotted  in  1957;  and  this  will  be  al¬ 
lotted  in  the  following  manner.  As  required 
by  section  302  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
a  national  acreage  allotment  equal  to  not  less 
than  the  1956  national  acreage  allotment  of 
17,391,304  acres  will  be  apportioned  to  States 
as  provided  in  section  344  (b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
An  additional  100,000  acres  will  be  set  aside 
for  apportionment  as  required  by  section  303 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (to  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  acreage  for  Nevada  and  for  minimum 
farm  allotment  requirements).  The  re¬ 


mainder  of  the  total  acreage  to  be  allotted 
(or  94,159  acres  if  the  national  allotment  is 
not  more  than  17,391,304  acres)  will  be  used 
to  increase  each  State  allotment  to  99  percent 
of  its  share  of  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  the  preceding  year.  Any  part  of  such  94.- 
159  acres  not  so  used  will  be  apportioned  to 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  applicable  5-year 
base. 

If  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution 
should  require  an  increase  in  the  1958  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  any  commodity  in  an 
amount  which  would  be  so  small  as  to  make 
its  allotment  to  States,  counties,  and  farms 
impractical  and  too  small  to  be  of  material 
benefit  to  farmers,  it  is  not  intended  that 
such  allotment  would  be  made. 

The  committee  has  just  completed  hear¬ 
ings  on  general  farm  legislation  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  varying  views  as  to  what 
action  should  be  taken.  It  is  clear  that  a 
satisfactory,  long-range  program  cannot  be 
worked  out  in  time  to  prevent  the  substan¬ 
tial  harm  that  would  be  done  to  farmers 
and  to  the  program  if  support  prices  were 
permitted  to  drop  temporarily. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends 
prompt  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

The  resolution  makes  no  direct  amend¬ 
ment  of  existing  law,  but  extends  the  follow¬ 
ing  provisions — which  are  now  applicable 
only  to  1957  and  1958 — for  the  period  covered 
by  the  resolution: 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1956 

Sec.  302.  Section  342  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  the  following;  “Notwithstanding  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this  section,  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  cotton  for  1957  and 
1958  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of 
bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1957  and  1958  equal  to  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  1956:  Provided, 
That  if  the  acreage  allotment  for  any  State 
for  1957  or  1958  is  less  than  its  allotment 
for  the  preceding  year  by  more  than  1  per¬ 
cent,  such  State  allotment  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  so  that  the  reduction  shall  not 
exceed  1  percent  per  annum,  and  the  acre¬ 
age  required  for  such  increase  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  such  year.  Additional  acreage  appor¬ 
tioned  to  a  State  for  1957  or  1958  under  the 
foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  State  allot¬ 
ments.’’  ' 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 

“ Provided ,  That  there  is  hereby  established  a 
national  acreage  reserve  consisting  of  100,000 
acres  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment;  and  such  reserve 
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shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotments 
under  section  (f)  (1),  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  State  and  county 
acreage  reserves  (except  that  the  amount 
apportioned  to  Nevada  shall  be  1,000  acres), 
and  the  additional  acreage  so  apportioned  to 
the  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  coun¬ 
ties  on  the  same  basis  and  added  to  the 
county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment 
to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the 
county  reserve  above  15  percent  of  the 
county  allotment  determined  without  regard 
to  such  additional  acreage).  Additional 
acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year 
under  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  under  the  foregoing  proviso 
and  under  the  last  proviso  in  subsection  (e) 
shall  be  determined  as  though  allotments 
were  first  computed  without  regard  to  sub¬ 
section  (f)  (1).’’ 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following : 

“ Provided  further.  That  if  the  additional 
acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  proviso 
in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  require¬ 
ments  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  es¬ 
tablishing  minimum  farm  allotments  for  the 
State  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  the  acreage 
reserved  by  the  State  committee  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller 
of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so  determined 
to  be  required  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  percent  of  the  State 
acreage  allotment;  and  the  acreage  which  the 
State  committee  is  required  to  reserve  under 
this  proviso  shall  be  allocated  to  -countries 
on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional 
acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm 
allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  and 
added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for 
apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no 
part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used 
to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  county  allotment  determined 
without  regard  to  such  additional  acreages.” 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  changing  paragraph  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available, 
there  shall  be  allotted  the  smaller  of  the 
following:  (A)  four  acres;  or  (B)  the  highest 
number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any 
year  of  such  3-year  period.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f) 
(6)  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  ■  if  the 
county  committee  recommends  such  action 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms 
in  the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county 
acreage  allotment  (after  making  allotments 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section)  shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than 
farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under 
this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of 
the  allotment  of  such  farm  under  paragraph 
(1)  (A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  a  pre¬ 
scribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shall 
be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the 
county)  of  the  average  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  3  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
allotment  is  determined,  adjusted  as  may  be 
necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting 
plantings  during  such  3-year  period:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  county  committee  may  in  its 
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discretion  limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  50  percent  of  the  cropland  on  the 
farm,  as  determined  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 
Provided  further.  That  any  part  of  the 
county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned 
under  this  paragraph  by  reason  of  the  initial 
application  of  such  50  percent  limitation 
shall  be  added  to  the  county  acreage  reserve 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  specified 
therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
1957  and  1958  crops.  For  the  1956  crop,  an 
acreage  in  each  State  equal  to  the  acreage 
allotted  in  such  State  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  be  planted,  placed  in  the 
acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve,  or 
considered  as  planted  under  section  377  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  may  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  among  farms  in  such  State  having  al¬ 
lotments  of  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  (1)  four  acres,  or  (2)  the  highest 
number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any  of 
the  years  1953,  1954,  and  1955. 

Sec.  304.  Section  353  (c)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

‘‘(5)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments 
for  1956  heretofore  proclaimed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  after  adding  thereto  any  acreage  appor¬ 
tioned  to  farms  in  the  State  from  the  reserve 
acreage  set  aside  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  shall  be  increased  by  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such 
State  with  an  allotment  of  not  less  than  85 
percent  of  its  final  allotment  established 
for  1955.  Any  additional  acreage  required 
to  provide  such  minimum  allotment  shall  be 
additional  to  the  national  acreage  allotment. 
In  any  State  having  county  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  1956,  the  increase  in  the  State 
allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
State  allotment  was  heretofore  apportioned 
among  the  counties,  but  without  regard  to 
adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage. 

"(6)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of 
rice  of  1957  and  1958  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1956,  in¬ 
cluding  any  acreage  allotted  under  para¬ 
graph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  and  such  na¬ 
tional  allotments  for  1957  and  1958  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same 
proportion  that  they  shared  in  the  total 
acreage  allotted  in  1956.” 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
To  keep  the  record  straight,  I  think  we 
should  go  back  to  the  law  now  on  the 
statute  books,  which  crippled  the  farm¬ 
er  so  much.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
President  vetoed  a  new  farm  bill  the 
Congress  passed.  So  then  Congress  had 
to  accept  the  present  law  which  was  on 
the  statute  books,  and  add  to  it  the  Soil 
Bank  provision,  which  it  is  now  acknowl¬ 
edged  has  been  a  great  failure. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  could 
not  be  more  correct.  The  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  which  the  Congress  has  had  to 
adopt  has  not  been  legislation  which 
Congress  thought  to  be  ideal  or  desir¬ 
able.  Rather  every  piece  of  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  which  the  Congress  has  enacted  in 
recent  years  has  been  written  in  the  light 
of  a  threatened  White  House  veto. 

We  have  been  in  somewhat  the  same 
position  in  which  the  defeated  Premier 
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of  Japan  found  himself  when  General 
MacArthur  sent  for  him  to  come  to  the 
battleship  Missouri  to  sign  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  surrender.  We  have  not  been 
in  much  of  a  position  to  bargain.  While 
we  have  had  the  votes  to  pass  farm  bills, 
we  have  not  had  sufficient  votes  to  over¬ 
ride  a  Presidential  veto. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  veto  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Docu¬ 
ment  No.  85. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Message  From  the  President  of  the  United 

States  Returning  Without  Approval  the 

Joint  Resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  162)  To  Stay 

Temporarily  Any  Reduction  in  Support¬ 
ing  Prices  or  Acreage  Allotments 
To  the  Senate: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  162.  I  have  given 
earnest  consideration  to  the  many  represen¬ 
tations  made  to  me  both  for  and  against  it. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  to  approve  this  reso¬ 
lution  would  be  ill-advised,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  both  of  the  Nation  and  of  our  farm 
families  as  well.  It  is  regrettable  that  for 
the  second  time  in  2  years  the  Congress  has 
sent  me  a  farm  bill  which  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  approve. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  would  have 
such  consequences  as  these : 

1.  It  would  pile  up  more  farm  products 
in  Government  warehouses. 

2.  It  would  restrict  the  growth  of  markets. 

3.  It  would  postpone  the  day  when  agri¬ 
culture  can  be  released  from  the  straitjacket 
of  controls. 

4.  It  would  bypass  the  problems  of  the 
small  operator  who  produces  so  little  for  sale 
that  price  supports  have  scant  meaning. 

5.  It  would  hold  up  the  needed  transition 
to  modern  parity  and  would  in  fact  disregard 
the  parity  principle. 

6.  It  would  be  unfair  to  those  winter 
wheat  growers  who  signed  up  under  the  1958 
acreage-reserve  program  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  price  supports  which  had 
then  been  announced  would  be  the  effective 
rates. 

This  resolution  would  fix  farm-price  sup¬ 
ports  and  farm-acreage  allotments  at  not 
less  than  existing  levels.  The  true  need  is 
to  relate  both  price  supports  and  acreage 
allotments  to  growing  market  opportunities. 

With  regard  to  Government  controls,  what 
the  farm  economy  needs  is  a  thaw  rather 
than  a  freeze. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  farm 
legislation  in  recent  years.  The  keys  to  these 
improvements  have  been  expansion  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  greater  opportunity  for  our  farm 
people  to  exercise  their  own  sound  judg¬ 
ment. 

Fears  were  expressed  by  some  that  farm 
prices  might  collapse  when  high  rigid  price 
supports  were  abandoned.  These  fears  did 
not  materialize.  Instead, .farm  prices  rose. 
This  month  the  index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  is  9  percent  above  the  level  that 
prevailed  in  June  of  1955,  when  high  rigid 
price  supports  were  last  generally  in  effect. 
The  parity  ratio  now  stands  at  87,  up  6 
points  from  a  year  ago. 

Most  of  agriculture  is  without  production 
controls  and  without  price  suport.  This  is 
generally  true  of  meat  animals,  poultry,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

There  is  impressive  evidence  that  farmers 
stand  to  profit  from  less  rather  than  more 
governmental  intervention.  Unsupported 
prices  of  cattle  and  hogs  are  unusually 
strong. 

Despite  these  bright  spots,  many  farm 
problems  remain  to  be  solved.  The  price- 


cost  squeeze  continues  to  harass  our  farm 
people.  Production  restrictions  impose  a  se¬ 
vere  burden.  Many  of  our  farmers — those 
on  farms  not  large  enough  to  be  profitable- 
are  earning  incomes  which  are  below  any 
generally  accepted  standards. 

Cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  other  basic  crops 
have  major  problems.  Progress  in  solving 
the  problems  of  these  crops  cannot  be  made 
by  going  backward.  We  must  continue  in 
the  direction  which  the  Congress  set  in  1954 
and  endorsed  in  1956 — changes  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  greater  opportunity  for  adjustments 
made  necessary  by  our  everchanging  agri¬ 
culture. 

I  said,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  what  it  proposed  would  be  a  turn 
of  180  degrees  in  the  wrong  direction.  After 
reviewing  the  resolution  in  its  final  form, 
I  adhere  to  this  conviction. 

For  the  1957  crop,  prices  were  supported, 
product  by  product,  in  accordance  with  a 
complex  set  of  legislative  and  administrative 
considerations.  The  same  was  true  in  the 
establishment  of  acreage  allotments.  To 
carry  these  forward  unaltered,  despite 
changes  in  demand,  in  supply,  and  in  sur¬ 
plus  stocks,  would  be  contrary  to  sound 
legislative  procedures  and  would  completely 
disregard  economic  fact. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  through  programs  already 
in  effect.  In  recent  years  a  many-sided  at¬ 
tack  on  farm  problems  has  been  launched. 
Substantial  gains  have  been  achieved — 

Through  the  rural  development  program 
to  help  those  at  the  low  end  of  the  income 
scale. 

Through  market-making  exports  which 
last  year  reached  an  all-time  high. 

Through  providing  needed  credit  to  family 
farms. 

Through  sharing  eur  abundance  with  the 
needy  at  home  and  abroad. 

Through  market  development  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  producer  organizations  and  the 
food  trade. 

Through  surplus  reduction,  which  has  cut 
down  our  stocks  by  more  than  a  billion 
dollars. 

Through  stepped-up  research  to  find  new 
uses  for  farm  products. 

Through  special  programs  to  increase  milk 
consumption. 

Through  expanded  long-range  conserva¬ 
tion  measures. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  reject  the  freeze 
embodied  in  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  can  be  helpful  in 
other  ways. 

A  five-point  program  should  be  under¬ 
taken,  involving  various  separate  but  re¬ 
lated  actions.  Some  of  these  are  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Congress  and  some  are 
administrative.  Some  call  for  legislation, 
while  ample  authority  already  exists  for 
others. 

1.  The  old  basic  law  should  be  revised.  On 
January  16,  1958,  I  sent  to  the  Congress,  a 
special  message  on  agriculture,  which  recom¬ 
mended  needed  changes.  Many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  alleviated  if  the  Congress  will 
act  on  these  proposals  in  this  session : 

Authority  to  increase  acreage  allotments 
up  to  50  percent,  and  to  widen  the  range 
within  which  price  supports  may  be  provided. 

Elimination  of  acreage  allotments  for  corn, 
permitting  all  corn  farmers  to  plant  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  best  management  deci¬ 
sions,  so  that  price  supports  would  apply 
to  all  corn  rather  than,  as  the  freeze  bill 
would  have  it,  to  only  about  1  acre  in  7  in 
the  commercial  corn  area. 

Abolishment  of  escalator  clauses  in  the  law 
because  these  rigid  provisions  keep  farm  peo¬ 
ple  continually  under  the  shadow  of  price¬ 
depressing  surpluses. 

Extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act,  with  sub- 
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stantial  Increased  authority  to  move  surplus 
stocks  abroad. 

Shifting  the  price  supports  for  cotton  to 
the  average  of  the  crop,  the  same-as  for  all 
other  farm  products. 

There  is  opportunity  to  make  these  needed 
changes  before  fall  seeding  time  if  the  matter 
is  undertaken  promptly. 

2.  When  these  necessary  legislative  changes 
have  been  made,  1959  acreage  allotments  will 
be  established  at  levels  as  high  or  higher 
than  those  prevailing  in  1958.  Certain  statu¬ 
tory  provisions  which  place  a  floor  under 
acreage  allotments  for  cotton  and  rice  are 
scheduled  to  expire  after  the  1958  crop. 
Producers  face  sharp  acreage  reductions  un¬ 
less  the  law  is  changed.  When  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  been  given  the  necessary 
authority  to  adjust  price  supports  and 
acreage  allotments  he  will  set  1959  allot¬ 
ments  at  levels  at  least  as  high  as  those  in 
use  this  year.  For  cotton  and  rice  these  al¬ 
lotments  will  be  substantially  above  the 
levels  which  would  otherwise  prevail. 

3.  When  necessary  new  authorization  is 
provided  in  keeping  with  my  legislative 
recommendations,  the  special  export  pro¬ 
grams  for  our  surplus  crops  will  be  en¬ 
larged.  Opportunities  exist  to  export,  both 
for  dollars  and  through  special  programs, 
large  quantities  of  our  staple  commodities. 

Wheat  is  becoming  better  known  to  con¬ 
sumers  abroad.  Market  development  and 
promotional  activities  have  made  more  peo¬ 
ple  acquainted  witph  the  merits  of  our  many 
export  products.  These  commodities  can  al¬ 
leviate  hunger  and  need,  and  should  be  so 
used. 

4.  Dairy  products  acquired  under  the 
price -support  operation  will  be  used  outside 
the  regular  domestic  commercial  market. 
These  products  will  not  be  offered  for  sale 
in  such  markets  during  Jhe  remainder  of 
1958  at  less  than  90  percent  of  parity.  While 
freezing  supports  would  not  be  a  useful  step, 
we  seek  to  help  the  dairy  industry  in  other 
ways. 

To  strengthen  markets,  the  butter,  cheese, 
and  dry  milk  acquired  under  price  support 
will  be  donated  to  the  school-lunch  program, 
to  charitable  institutions,  and  to  needy  per¬ 
sons.  Exports  will  be  made  when  this  can 
appropriately  be  done. 

Such  inventory  management  will  serve  to 
bolster  the  market. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  the  special  school  milk  and 
armed  services  milk  programs.  We  will  also 
support  as  a  further  aid  to  dairy  farmers, 
the  accelerated  bruccelosis  control  program. 
Stepped  up  promotional  activity  will  increase 
consumption. 

Every  constructive  step  available  to  us 
will  be  taken  to  increase  the  use  of  our 
wholesome  dairy  products. 

5.  An  export  program  for  cotton,  corn,  and 
other  feed  grains,  similar  to  the  present  ex¬ 
port  program  on  wheat,  will  be  put  into 
effect.  This  can  be  done  without  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  effect  of  this  program  will  be  to 
move  these  products  directly  from  commer¬ 
cial  markets  to  the  export  trade  without  run¬ 
ning  them  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Under  the  wheat-export  pro¬ 
gram  farmers  have  obtained  broader  markets 
and  substantial  price  benefits  in  the  market¬ 
place.  Marketing  efficiency  has  been  pro- 
rtioiqd  and  the  amount  of  wheat  which  has 
tanT-Jd  into  Government  channels  has  been 
reduced.  The  new  program  for  cotton  and 
feed  grains  is  expected  to  have  similar  effects. 

To  meet  the  rapidly  changing  conditions 
in  agriculture,  farmers  must  be  able  to  make 
their  own  management  decisions  on  their 
own  farms.  They  must  not  have  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  prices  frozen  in  an  outmoded 
pattern.  They  must  not  be  made  the  cap¬ 
tives  of  a  restricted  history;  they  must  be 
given  freedom  to  build  a  brighter  future. 
This  can  be  done  if  farmers  and  those  who 


serve  them  will  team  up  in  support  of  sound 
legislative  and  administrative  action. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  March  31,  1958. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  also  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  juncture  in  my  remarks  the 
statement  I  issued  on  March  31,  1958,  in 
commenting  on  the  President’s  veto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Talmadge 

President  Eisenhower’s  veto  of  the  farm  bill 
constitutes  a  callous  denial  of  the  last  straw 
of  protection  for  that  segment  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  most  in  need  of  help. 

The  action  can  have  only  one  possible  ef¬ 
fect — to  worsen  the  current  recession  and  to 
add  to  unemployment  at  a  time  when  every 
possible  step  should  be  being  taken  to  bolster 
all  facets  of  the  national  economy. 

With  Congress  engaged  in  a  sustained  ef¬ 
fort  to  relieve  economic  distress  and  unem¬ 
ployment,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  the 
farmers  of  America  should  be  refused  the 
minimum  assurance  that  nothing  will  be 
done  to  worsen  their  desperate  plight. 

This  veto  reflects  the  administration’s  to¬ 
tal  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  basic  facts 
that  the  present  recession  has  its  roots  in 
the  farm  depression  caused  by  the  disastrous 
Benson  farm  policies  and  that  it  will  not  be 
cured  so  long  as  the  farmer  is  denied  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  national  purchas¬ 
ing  power. 

With  farm  prices  down  16  percent  and  farm 
income  down  20  percent  since  1952  and  still 
dropping,  it  takes  no  economist  to  see  that 
industry  and  business  are  suffering  because 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  buy  their  goods. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  put  back  on  its 
feet  until  a  bold  and  realistic  new  farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  enacted  which  will  let  the  farmer 
farm  and  guarantee  him  his  rightful  portion 
of  the  national  income. 

I  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  that  that  day  will  not  be  long  coming. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  the  President  would  not 
permit  the  extension  of  present  price 
supports  and  acreage  allotments,  repre¬ 
senting,  in  part,  a  large  cotton-producing 
State,  I  considered  it  necessary  and  vital 
to  offer  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  present  cotton-acreage  allotments 
for  the  entire  country.  So  I  introduced 
for  myself  and  five  colleagues,  on  March 
6,  1958,  a  bill  which  would  have  extended 
permanently  the  present  national  cotton- 
acreage  allotment,  of  approximately 
17,600,000  acres. 

Because  cotton  allotments  were  so 
small,  particularly  in  the  traditional 
cotton  area,  I  felt  such  legislation  was 
essential  if  cotton  farmers  were  to  make 
a  living.  For  instance,  in  1949  we  planted 
more  than  28  million  acres  of  cotton. 
This  year  the  acreage  is  only  12  V2  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  In  other  words,  cotton  acre¬ 
age  has  been  reduced  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  during  the  past  9  years. 

That  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  March  11,  1958.  It  is  pend¬ 
ing  on  the  Senate  Calendar  today  as 
Calendar  No.  1393. 

We  attempted  to  bring  the  measure 
up  for  debate  on  April  22,  1958.  How¬ 
ever,  at  that  time  we  were  informed  by 
the  minority  leader  and  members  of  the 
minority  party  who  had  supported  the 


proposed  legislation  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  had  changed  and  they  could  no 
longer  support  the  measure.  Taking  a 
realistic  view  and  desiring  to  avoid  a 
defeat  which  could  have  prejudiced  our 
cause,  we  did  not  urge  the  majority 
leader  to  make  it  the  pending  business. 
That,  Mr.  President,  was  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary,  because  without  cotton  legis¬ 
lation  of  some  kind  for  the  next  year, 
the  cotton  farmers  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States  faced 
a  further  acreage  reduction  of  20  per¬ 
cent.  That  would  have  been  in  addition 
to  the  50-percent  acreage  reduction  of 
the  past  9  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
S.  3408,  which  is  my  bill  to  extend  pres¬ 
ent  cotton  allotments,  which  bill  is  now 
pending  on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  (a)  section  342 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  two  sentences  of  such  section  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  ‘‘Not¬ 
withstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
cotton  for  1958  and  subsequent  years  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  each  such  year  equal  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  1956:  Provided,  That 
if  the  acreage  allotment  for  any  State  for 
1958  or  any  subsequent  year  is  less  than  its 
allotment  for  the  preceding  year  by  more 
than  1  percent,  such  State  allotment  shall 
be  increased  so  that  the  reduction  shall  not 
exceed  1  percent  per  annum,  and  the  acre¬ 
age  required  for  such  increase  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  national  acreage  allotment 
of  such  year.  Additional  acreage  appor¬ 
tioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  under  the 
foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  State  allot¬ 
ments.” 

(b)  Section  303  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  is  repealed, 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  total  acreage  allotted  for  any 
crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than 
that  allotted  for  the  1957  crop  of  upland 
cotton. 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  344  (m) 
of  such  act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  but  no  such  acreage  shall 

be  surrendered  to  the  State  committee  so 
long  as  any  farmer  receiving  a  cotton  acre¬ 
age  allotment  in  such  county  desires  addi¬ 
tional  cotton  acreage.” 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  ‘‘A  bill  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  minimum 
National,  State,  and  farm  acreage  allotments, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  I  made  upon  introducing  that 
bill  on  March  6, 1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transfer  to  Other  States  of  Certain 
Cotton  Acreage  Allotments 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  despite  rapid 
industrialization,  the  economy  of  my  State  of 
Georgia  still  is  primarily  an  agricultural  one, 
with  cotton  as  the  principal  cash  crop. 
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Therefore,  It  goes  without  saying  that  what¬ 
ever  hurts  cotton,  hurts  the  economy  of  the 
entire  State. 

Georgia  cotton  farmers  presently  are  in 
more  dire  financial  straits  than  at  any  time 
since  the  depression  of  the  thirties.  Caught 
in  the  squeeze  between  ever-constricting 
acreage  allotments  and  ever-increasing  costs 
of  production,  many  are  being  forced  out  of 
business  altogether.  Most  of  those  who  are 
continuing  to  grow  cotton  are  doing  so  at 
a  loss,  and  a  large  number  are  finding  it 
necessary  to  mortgage  their  farms  in  order  to 
maintain  their  operations. 

A  major  factor  in  this  deterioration  of 
Georgia’s  cotton  economy  is  the  transfer  to 
other  States  under  the  Benson  farm  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  acreage  allotments  of  those 
farmers  who  cease  planting.  This  consti¬ 
tutes  a  continual  drain  of  Georgia’s  histori¬ 
cally-allotted  cotton  acreage  and,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  will  have  the  eventual  result  of 
drying  up  the  rural  areas  of  my  State. 

Recognizing  the  peril  thus  posed  for  Geor¬ 
gia’s  economy,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  has 
adopted  a  resolution  petitioning  Congress  to 
reverse  this  disastrous  policy  of  transferring 
allotted  acreage.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  resolution  be  printed 
herewith  in  the  Record  as  a  portion  of  my 
remarks,  and  appropriately  referred  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

“Whereas  cotton  has  played  an  important 
and  significant  part  in  the  development  of 
Georgia,  the  great  empire  State  of  the  South; 
and 

“Whereas  cotton  farming  continues  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  Georgia’s 
economy;  and 

“Whereas  cotton  producers,  cotton  gin- 
ners,  cotton  warehousemen,  and  industries 
allied  directly  with  cotton  production,  and 
the  many  thousands  of  Georgia  people  who 
are  dependent  on  cotton  production  in 
Gerogia,  face  grave  and  serious  conse¬ 
quences  as  a  resulit  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson’s 
policies  on  cotton;  and 

“Whereas  Mr.  Benson’s  removal  of  cotton 
acreage  from  Georgia  will  add  another  blow 
to  the  Georgia  economy:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

“Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  Benson 
policy  of  removing  cotton  acreage  from  our 
State  and  making  it  available  to  Western 
States;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  we  respectively  request 
Senator  Russell,  Senator  Talmadge,  the 
House  of  Representative  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Georgia  delega¬ 
tion,  to  use  their  prestige,  influence,  and  gen¬ 
eral  legislative  know-how  to  maintain  present 
and  reestablish  past  losses  of  cotton  acreage 
in  Georgia  caused  by  unwise  and  uneco¬ 
nomical  policies  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.’’ 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  the  request  in  the  resolution,  I  am  today 
introducing,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [MT.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  myself,  a  bill 
to  remedy  this  situation.  In  essence,  it 
would  do  two  things:  First,  provide  that 
cotton  acreage  allotments  cannot  be  reduced? 
below  the  level  of  those  in  effect  for  1955; 
and,  second,  prohibit  the  transfer  of  relin¬ 
quished  acreage  allotments  from  any  county 
so  long  as  there  is  any  cotton  farmer  in  that 
county  desiring  additional  acreage. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  measure,  Mr. 
President,  would  go  far  toward  prevent¬ 
ing  further  economic  dislocation  in  the 
cotton-growing  areas  of  Georgia  and  the 


South,  and,  equally  as  Important,  would 
serve  to  right  the  injustice  of  depriving  the 
States  of  the  Cotton  Belt  of  the  cotton  acre¬ 
age  to  which  they  are  historically  entitled. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  bill  be  re¬ 
ceived,  appropriately  referred,  and  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks. 

The  Vice  President.  The  bill  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3408)  to  amend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  provide  that  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  the  States  for  1958  and  subse¬ 
quent  years  shall  be  no  less  than  1956,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tal¬ 
madge  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  also  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  Senate  Report  No.  1371,  which 
was  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  unani¬ 
mously  reporting  S.  3408  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S. 
3408)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide 
that  cotton-acreage  allotments  for  the  States 
for  1958  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  no 
less  than  in  1956,  and  for  other  purposes 
having  considered  the  same  report  thereon 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass  with 
amendments. 

This  bill,  with  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments,  would  make  permanent  the  following 
provisions  of  the  cotton-acreage-allotment 
law,  which  are  now  applicable  only  for  the 
years  1957  and  1958: 

(1)  The  provision  for  a  minimum  national 
acreage  allotment  equal  to  the  1956  allot¬ 
ment  of  17,391,304  acres; 

(2)  The  provision  for  minimum  State 
acreage  allotments;  and 

(3)  The  provision  for  minimum  farm  al¬ 
lotments  and  for  the  national  acreage  reserve 
established  to  provide  additional  acreage  for 
Nevada  and  for  other  States  to  meet  their 
needs  in  providing  minimum  farm  allot¬ 
ments. 

In  addition,  it  would  (a)  prescribe  that 
the  total  acreage  allotted  to  cotton  in  any 
year  should  not  be  less  than  the  total  acre¬ 
age  allotted  to  cotton  in  1957;  and  (b)  keep 
cotton  acreage  surrendered  under  the  sur¬ 
render  and  reapportionment  provisions  of 
the  law  within  the  county,  so  long  as  any 
farmer  in  the  county  who  has  a  cotton  acre¬ 
age  allotment  desires  the  surrendered  acre¬ 
age. 

The  committee  amendments  to  the  first 
section  of  the  bill  are  designed  to  make  that 
section  conform  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee  in  reporting  Senate  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  162.  The  committee  believes  that 
present  conditions  require  many  changes  in 
the  farm  program,  but  that  these  may  take 
a  little  time  to  work  out  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  any  reduction  in  total  allotted  acre¬ 
age  or  in  minimum  allotments  which  might 
adversely  affect  farmers  and  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  stayed. 

The  total  acreage  to  be  allotted  for  up¬ 
land  cotton  under  the  bill  would  be  not  less 
than  17,585,463  acres  (the  total  acreage  al¬ 
lotted  in  1957);  and  this  will  be  allotted  in 
the  following  manner:  As  required  by  the 
last  2  sentences  of  section  342  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  extended 
by  the  bill,  a  national  acreage  allotment 
equal  to  not  less  than  the  1956  national 
acreage  allotment  of  17,391,304  acres  will 
be  apportioned  to  States  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  344  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
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Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  An  additional 
100,000  acres  will  be  set  aside  for  apportion¬ 
ment  as  required  by  section  303  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956,  as  extended  by  the 
bill  (to  provide  additional  acreage  for  Ne¬ 
vada  and  for  minimum  farm  allotment  re¬ 
quirements).  The  remainder  of  the  total 
acreage  to  be  allotted  (or  94,159  acres  if  the 
national  allotment  is  not  more  than  17,391,- 
304  acres)  will  be  used  to  increase  each 
State  allotment  to  99  percent  of  its  share 
of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the 
preceding  year.  Any  part  of  such  94,159 
acres  not  so  used  will  be  apportioned  to 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  applicable  5-year 
base. 

If  the  increase  in  the  1958  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  any  commodity  would  be  so  small 
as  to  make  its  allotment  to  States,  counties, 
and  farms  impractical  and  too  small  to  be 
of  material  benefit  to  farmers,  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  that  such  allotment  would  be  made. 

Transfer  of  cotton  acreage  from  one  county 
to  another  hurts  the  economy  of  the  county 
from  which  the  transfer  is  made.  Section  2 
of  the  bill  therefore  prohibits  such  transfer  in 
the  case  of  acreage  surrendered  for  reap¬ 
portionment  so  long  as  any  farmer  in  the 
county  with  a  cotton  acreage  allotment 
desires  such  acreage. 

The  bill  repeals  certain  provisions  appli¬ 
cable  to  1957  and  1956  simply  because  those 
provisions  have  already  been  executed.  No 
substantive  change  in  the  law  therefore  is 
intended  by  this  repeal.  Additional  acreage 
allotted  in  1957,  which  under  existing  law 
would  not  be  counted  in  computing  future 
allotments,  would  not  be  counted  under  the 
amendment  made  by  the  bill. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  not  result 
in  any  additional  expenditure. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the  title  Is 
designed  to  reflect  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed 
is  shown  in  roman) : 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938 

Sec.  342.  Whenever  during  any  calendar 
year  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 
supply  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  be¬ 
ginning  in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed  the 
normal  supply  for  such  marketing  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a 
national  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  effect 
for  the  crop  of  cotton  produced  in  the  next 
calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  also  de¬ 
termine  and  specify  in  such  proclamation  the 
amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton 
(standard  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight) 
adequate,  together  with  (1)  the  estimated 
carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  which  begins  in  the  next  calendar  year 
and  (2)  the  estimated  imports  during  such 
marketing  year,  to  make  available  a  normal 
supply  of  cotton.  The  national  marketing 
quota  for  any  year  shall  be  not  less  than  10 
million  bales  or  1  million  bales  less  than 
the  estimated  domestic  consumption  plus 
exports  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  yeatfgud- 
ing  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  q u„w 
is  proclaimed,  whichever  is  smaller:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
1950  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of 
bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage 
allotment  of  21  million  acres.  Such  procla¬ 
mation  shall  be  made  not  later  thah  October 
15  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  de¬ 
termination  Is  made.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  for  cotton  for  [1957 
and!  1958  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  not 
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less  than  the  number  of  bales  required  to 
provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 
£1967  and  1968]  each  such  year  equal  to  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  1956:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  if  the  acreage  allotment  for  any 
State  for  £1957  or  1958]  or  any  subsequent 
year  Is  less  than  its  allotment  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  by  more  than  1  percent,  such 
State  allotment  shall  be  increased  so  that  the 
reduction  shall  not  exceed  1  percent  per  an¬ 
num,  and  the  acreage  required  for  such  in¬ 
crease  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  such  year.  Additional 
acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  £1957  or 
1958]  any  year  under  the  foregoing  proviso 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establish¬ 
ing  future  State  allotments.  (7  U.  S.  C. 
1342) 

*  »  *  *  * 

Sec.  344.  *  *  * 

*  ♦  #  *  * 

(m)  *  *  * 

(2)  Any  part  of  any  farm  cotton  acreage 
allotment  on  which  cotton  will  not  be 
planted  and  which  is  voluntarily  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  county  committee  shall  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  allotment  to  such  farm 
and  may  be  reapportioned  by  the  county 
committee  to  other  farms  in  the  same 
county  receiving  allotments  in  amounts  de¬ 
termined  by  the  county  committee  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage 
of  cotton,  land,  labor,  equipment  available 
for  the  production  of  cotton,  crop  rotation 
practices,  and  soil  and  other  physical  facili¬ 
ties  affecting  the  production  of  cotton.  If 
all  of  the  allotted  acreage  voluntarily  sur¬ 
rendered  is  not  needed  in  the  county,  the 
county  committee  may  surrender  the  excess 
acreage  to  the  State  committee  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  State  acreage 
reserve  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion;  but  no  such  acreage  shall  be  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  State  committee  so  long  as  any 
farmer  receiving  a  cotton  acreage  allotment 
in  such  county  desires  additional  cotton 
acreage.  Any  allotment  transferred  under 
this  provision  shall  be  regarded  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  as 
having  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which 
transferred  rather  than  on  the  farm  to 
which  transferred,  except  that  this  shall  not 
operate  to  make  the  farm  from  which  the 
allotment  was  transferred  eligible  for  an  al¬ 
lotment  as  having  cotton  planted  thereon 
during  the  3-year  base  period:  Provided, 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  any  part  of  any  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  may  be  permanently  released  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  county  committee  by  the  owner 
and  operator  of  the  farm,  and  reapportioned 
as  provided  herein.  Acreage  surrendered,  re¬ 
apportioned  under  this  paragraph,  and 
planted  shall  be  credited  to  the  State  and 
county  in  determining  future  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  apply  also  to  extra-long-staple  cotton 
covered  by  section  347  of  this  act. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  national  acreage  reserve  consisting  of  100,- 
0Q0  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
national  acreage  allotment;  and  such  reserve 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments 
under  subsection  (f)  (1),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  State  and 
county  acreage  reserves  (except  that  the 
amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall  be  1,000 
acres) ,  and  the  additional  acreage  so  ap¬ 
portioned  to  the  State  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  counties  on  the  same  basis  and  added 
to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  appor¬ 
tionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection  (f) 


of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such 
additional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase 
the  county  reserve  above  15  percent  of  the 
county  allotment  determined  without  regard 
to  such  additional  acreage) .  Additional 
acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year 
under  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  under  the  foregoing  proviso 
and  under  the  last  proviso  in  subsection  (e) 
shall  be  determined  as  though  allotments 
were  first  computed  without  regard  to  sub¬ 
section  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided  further.  That  if  the  additional 
acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  pro¬ 
viso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments 
for  the  State  under  subsection  (f)  (l),  the 
acreage  reserved  by  the  State  committee 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so 
determined  to  be  required  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  per 
centum  of  the  State  acreage  allotment;  and 
the  acreage  which  the  State  committee  is 
required  to  reserve  under  this  proviso  shall 
be  allocated  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their 
needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection 
(f)  (1),  and  added  to  the  county  acreage 
allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (ex¬ 
cept  that  no  part  of  such  additional  acreage 
shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve 
above  15  per  centum  of  the  county  allot¬ 
ment  determined  without  regard  to  such 
additional  acreages) .” 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  changing  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available, 
there  shall  be  allotted  the  smaller  of  the 
following;  (A)  four  acres;  or  (B)  the  highest 
number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any 
year  of  such  3-year  period.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f)  (6) 
of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  county 
committee  recommends  such  action  and  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  action  will 
result  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  county  allotment  among  farms  in  the 
county,  the  remainder  of  the  county  acreage 
allptment  (after  making  allotments  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection) 
shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms 
to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  so  that 
the  allotment  to  each  farm  under  this  para¬ 
graph  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  a  prescribed 
percentage  (which  percentage  shall  be  the 
same  for  all  such  farms  in  the  county)  of 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the 
farm  during  the  3  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
determined,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for 
abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings  dur¬ 
ing  such  3-year  period:  Provided,  That  the 
county  committee  may  in  its  discretion  limit 
any  farm  acreage  allotment  established  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any 
year  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  as  de¬ 
termined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection:  Provided, 
further,  That  any  part  of  the  county  acreage 
allotment  not  apportioned  under  this  para¬ 
graph  by  reason  of  the  initial  application  of 
such  50  percent  limitation  shall  be  added 
to  the  county  acreage  reserve  under  para¬ 


graph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  specified  therein.” 

£(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
1957  and  1958  crops.  For  the  1956  crop,  an 
acreage  in  each  State  equal  to  the  acreage 
allotted  in  such  State  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  be  planted,  placed  in 
the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve, 
or  considered  as  planted  under  section  377  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  may  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  among  farms  in  such  State  having  al¬ 
lotments  of  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  (1)4  acres,  or  (2).  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any  of  the 
years  1953,  1954,  and  1955.] 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  also  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  prepared  text  of 
my  explanation  of  the  bill  which  I  had 
planned  to  deliver  before  the  Senate  had 
my  bill  been  considered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  Remarks  of  Senator  Herman  E.  Tal- 
madge,  of  Georgia,  Before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  Seeking  Passage  of 
His  Bill,  S.  3408,  To  Freeze  Cotton  Acre¬ 
age  Allotments  at  the  1957  Level  and  To 
Limit  Their  Transfer  From  the  Counties 
to  Which  They  Are  Historically  Assigned 
Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  pending  bill  (S.  3408),  I  wish 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  able  and 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  original  author  of 
the  provisions  of  law  which  S.  3408  proposes 
to  extend,  be  listed  as  one  of  its  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  keenly  disap¬ 
pointed  that  circumstances  have  prevented 
this  session  of  Congress  from  enacting  a  bold 
and  realistic  new  farm  program  needed  to 
rescue  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  from  the 
continually  worsening  farm  depression 
which  threatens  to  destroy  our  agricultural 
economy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  current  economic 
recession  about  which  we  all  are  so  con¬ 
cerned  has  its  roots  in  the  farm  depression 
which  began  5  years  ago.  And  it  is  my  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  put  back  on  its 
feet  until  Congress  is  able  to  enact  a  new 
farm  program. 

Such  a  program,  to  be  successful,  will  have 
to  be  a  radical  departure  from  the  stereo¬ 
typed  concepts  and  admitted  failures  of  the 
past.  It  will  have  to  be  one  which  will  give 
the  farmer  the  same  protection  which  labor 
receives  through  the  minimum  wage  and 
industry  through  the  tariff.  It  will  have  to 
be  one  which  will  let  the  farmer  farm  and 
which  will  guarantee  him  his  rightful  share 
of  the  national  income. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  passing  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  162  to  stay  further  reduc¬ 
tions  in  price  supports  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  encourages  me  to  believe  that  the  day 
when  such  a  new  farm  program  can  be 
enacted  is  rapidly  approaching. 

Most  assuredly  it  serves  as  a  ray  of  hope 
to  the  farmers  of  America  and  demonstrates 
that  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  insensible  to  their  desperate 
plight. 

And  it  is  in  that  light  that  I  today  ask 
the  Senate  to  give  its  approval  to  S.  3408,  a 
bill  supplemental  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
162  which  I  have  introduced  for  myself  and 
the  Senators  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell), 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland,  and  Mr.  Stennis],  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Scott],  and  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]. 

S.  3408  is  one  of  a  series  of  individual  com¬ 
modity  bills  which  have  been  perfected  and 
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approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  As  is  the  case  with 
the  other  commodity  bills,  it  seeks  only  to 
assure  cotton  farmers  that  nothing  will  be 
done  to  worsen  their  situation  until  Con¬ 
gress  can  enact  a  new  farm  program. 

The  principal  objectives  of  S.  3408  is  to 
bring  forward  and  make  permanent  certain 
provisions  of  the  farm  law  as  it  applies  to 
cotton  which  otherwise  will  expire  this  year. 

It  does  three  things: 

First,  it  prevents  the  total  acreage  allotted 
to  cotton  from  being  reduced  below  the  acre¬ 
age  allotted  in  1957. 

Second,  it  makes  permanent  the  provisions 
of  law  which  have  been  applicable  for  1957 
and  1958  to  provide  for  minimum  national. 
State  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and  for 
additional  acreage  required  to  help  States 
and  counties  in  meeting  those  minimums. 

Third,  it  keeps  surrendered  acreage  within 
the  county  if  it  can  be  used  there. 

The  total  acreage  allotted  to  cotton  in 
1957  was  17,585,463  acres.  This  would  be  the 
minimum  acreage  to  be  allotted  to  cotton  in 
any  year  under  the  bill. 

Section  302  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
amended  section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  national  acreage  allotment  for  1957 
and  1958  equal  to  the  1956  national  allot¬ 
ment  of  17,391,304  acres.  This  provision 
would  be  extended  by  the  bill  to  provide  a 
minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of 
17.391,304  acres  for  all  future  years. 

The  1956  amendment  to  section  342  fur¬ 
ther  provided  for  a  minimum  State-acreage 
allotment  for  1957  and  1958  equal  each  year 
to  99  percent  of  the  State’s  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  allotment  for  the  preceding  year. 
This  provision  would  be  extended  to  future 
years  by  the  bill. 

Section  303  of  the  1956  act  provided  for 
minimum  farm  acreage  allotments  equal  to 
the  smaller  of  4  acres  or  the  highest  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  in  any  of  the  3  preceding 
years. 

To  assist  States  and  counties  in  meeting 
these  minimum  farm  allotments  without 
cutting  the  allotments  of  other  farms,  sec¬ 
tion  303  provided  further  for  an  additional 
100,000  acres  to  be  allotted  to  States  and 
counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  such 
acreage.  Further,  section  303  required  the 
States  to  reserve  a  part  of  their  allotments 
to  be  devoted  to  helping  counties  provide 
these  minimum  allotments. 

A  special  provision  of  section  303  specified 
that  Nevada's  share  of  the  additional  100,000 
acres  should  be  1 ,000  acres  in  order  that  that 
State  would  have  sufficient  cotton  acreage  to 
support  a  cotton  gin. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  small 
family-size  farm  constituted  a  critical  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  in  the  South  in  1956  and, 
even  with  the  minimums  provided  by  sec¬ 
tion  303,  continues  to  do  so. 

Section  303,  which  is  effective  only  for 
1957  and  1958,  has  provided  the  margin  of 
survival  for  hundreds  of  small  farmers  in 
the  South.  To  remove  its  scant  protection 
at  this  time  would  be  to  invite  even  more 
severe  economic  dislocation  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
anyone  who  will  disagree  that  a  4-acre 
allotment  is  the  very  minimum  on  which  a 
farmer  can  be  expected  to  support  himself 
and  his  family. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  that  provision 
of  law  which  permits  a  farmer  to  surrender 
all  or  any  part  of  his  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  to  the  county  committee  for  reappor¬ 
tionment. 

The  law  now  provides  that  cotton  acreage 
so  surrendered  which  is  not  deemed  to  be 
needed  in  the  county  may  be  surrendered  by 
the  county  committee  to  the  State  commit¬ 
tee  for  reapportionment  in  other  counties 
in  the  State. 


Section  2  of  S.  3408  would  prevent  such 
surrender  of  acreage  by  county  committees 
so  long  as  additional  acreage  is  desired  by 
other  cotton  farmers  in  the  county  to  which 
it  originally  was  assigned. 

The  transfer  of  cotton  acreage  from  one 
county  to  another  hurts  the  economy  of  the 
country  from  which  the  transfer  is  made. 
Sustained  transfers  of  acreage  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  drying  up  the  economy  of  those  areas 
from  which  it  is  taken  and  over  a  period  of 
time  results  in  severe  economic  dislocation.- 

S.  3408  would  serve  to  minimize  such  eco¬ 
nomic  injury  and  to  right  the  injustice  of 
depriving  counties  of  the  cotton  acreage  to 
which  they  are  historically  entitled. 

'  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  proposed  changes  in  existing  law  as 
contemplated  by  S.  3408  and  contained  in 
Senate  Report  No.  1371  thereon  be  printed 
herewith  in  the  Record  as  a  portion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  table  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  setting  forth  State  cotton  acre¬ 
age  histories  since  1953  and  showing  the 
acreage  benefits  which  would  be  derived  by 
each  cotton-growing  State  through  the  en¬ 
actment  of  S.  3408  also  be  printed  herewith 
in  the  Record  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
statement  a  table  supplied  me  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  giving  a 
statistical  picture  of  American  cotton  pro¬ 
duction,  cbnsumption,  and  export  since  1930. 

Should  S.  3408  not  be"  enaoted  and  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  be  reduced  to  the  10  million 
bale  minimum,  Mr.  President,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  re¬ 
duce  the  national  cotton  acreage  allotment 
for  1959  to  as  low  as  13,500,000  acres. 

It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  President,  that 
no  cotton  farmer,  small  or  large,  could  stanch, 
such  an  acreage  cut.  It  would  spell  doom 
for  the  entire  American  cotton  economy. 

S.  3408  is  not  an  attempt  to  write  a  new 
cotton  program  but  rather  an  attempt  to 
preserve  the  status  quo. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  this  Senate  will  not 
deny  the  cotton  farmers  of  America  this  last 
frail  straw  of  legislative  protection. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  also  ask,  Mr. 
President,  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
statement  I  made  on  May  8,  1958,  urging 
passage  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cotton  Acreage  Allotments 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Wednesday,  May  7,  quotes 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  T.  Benson  as 
stating  that  cotton-acreage  allotments  will 
be  cut  to  around  14  million  acres  next  year 
unless  Congress  amends  the  present  farm 
law. 

The  Secretary  had  reference  to  the  fact  ' 
that  certain  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  apply¬ 
ing  to  cotton,  are  due  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  present  year.  Should  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  expire,  the  Secretary  would  then 
have  discretion  to  reduce  marketing  quotas 
to  the  10-million-bale  minimum,  and  the 
national  cotton-acreage  allotment  for  1959 
could  be  cut  to  as  low  as  13,500,000  acres. 

The  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Benson 
indicates  he  is  thinking  in  terms  of  14  mil¬ 
lion  acres — a  figure  which,  if  imposed,  would 
mean  an  acreage  reduction  of  22.3  percent. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  cotton 
farmer,  small  or  large,  could  stand  such  an 
acreage  cut.  It  would  plow  tinder  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Nation’s  small  cotton  farm¬ 
ers  and  spell  doom  for  the  entire  American 
cotton  economy. 


There  already  is  a  shortage  of  good  quality 
spinnable  cotton,  and  the  supply  will  grow 
even  shorter  this  year  due  to  the  fact  that 
more  than  5  million  acres  of  cotton  have  been 
placed  in  the  soil  bank.  Should  only  14  mil¬ 
lion  acres  be  planted  next  year,  the  United 
States  will  not  produce  enough  cotton  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  domestic  and  export  needs. 

There  presently  is  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  S.  3408,  a  bill  which  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  on  behalf  of  myself  and  six  of  my 
colleagues,  which  would  bring  forward  and 
make  permanent  the  expiring  provisions  of 
the  farm  law  as  it  applies  to  cotton. 

S.  3408  would  do  three  things: 

First,  it  would  prevent  the  total  aoreage 
allotted  to  cotton  from  being  reduced  below 
the  acreage  allotted  in  1957. 

Second,  it  would  make  permanent  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  which  have  been  applicable  for 
1957  and  1958  to  provide  for  minimum 
National-State,  and  farm-acreage  allotments 
and  for  additional  acreage  required  to  help 
States  and  counties  in  meeting  those  mini¬ 
mums. 

Third,  it  would  keep  surrendered  acreage 
within  the  county  if  it  could  be  used  there. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  will  get  behind  and  support  my  bill, 
S.  3408,  in  order  that  the  catastrophic  cir¬ 
cumstance  forecast  by  Secretary  Benson  can 
be  forestalled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  President, 
that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Benson  as  reported 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  here¬ 
with  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

“Cotton  planting  allotments  will  be  slashed 
to  around  14  million  acres  in  1959  unless 
Congress  amends  farm  legislation  now  on 
the  books.  This  prediction  was  made  to 
newsmen  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson, 
who  declared  such  a  drop  in  acreage  would 
be  very  bad  for  cotton.  Allotments  in  recent 
years  have  been  held  at  17.6  million  acres 
by  a  law  that  expires  after  1958.  Mr.  Benson 
again  advocated  legislation  permitting  farm¬ 
ers  to  plant  more  cotton  in  exchange  for 
lower  price  supports.” 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  apparent  to  me  for  a  number 
of  years  that  the  farm  programs  under 
which  we  have  been  operating  have  not 
served  their  intended  purpose  to  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  farm  income. 

It  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  time  after  time  during  the  course 
of  this  debate  that  farmers  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  leave  the  farm.  They  are  going 
to  the  cities  to  compete  with  an  already 
overabundant  labor  supply.  Their  in¬ 
come  is  declining.  They  are  finding  it 
impossible  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families  on  the  small  acerage  allot¬ 
ments  in  effect. 

It  also  has  been  stated  time  after  time 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  that  the 
present  farm  population  of  the  country 
stands  at  about  12  percent  of  the  total. 
Yet,  that  12  percent  is  earning  only  ap¬ 
proximately  3!4  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

Certainly  that  means  it  is  incumbent 
upon  Congress  to  adopt  some  new,  bold, 
courageous  farm  program  which  will 
give  the  farmers  the  same  relative  pur¬ 
chasing  power  nonfarmers  have. 

That  means  it  is  necessary  to  enact 
some  agricultural  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  farmers  a  guaranty  similar 
to  that  which  workers  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  have  under  the  minimum  wage 
laws. 
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That  means  it  is  necessary  that  the 
farmers  have  the  same  degree  of  protec¬ 
tion  which  members  of  unions  have 
through  the  power  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing. 

That  means  it  is  necessary  that  the 
people  who  till  the  soil  for  a  living  must 
have  the  same  type  of  protection  our  in¬ 
dustries  have  through  protective  tariffs. 
Government  subsidies,  accelerated  tax 
amortization,  and  other  aids. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  some  legislation 
of  that  type,  I  drafted  a  bill  which  I  out¬ 
lined  before  the  Senate  on  April  23,  1958. 
Following  that,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest¬ 
ed  to  the  newspapers  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  of  my  State  that  I  would 
like  to  have  farmer  reaction  to  my  pro¬ 
posal. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  reaction  of  the  farmers  and 
other  citizens  not  only  in  my  own  State 
but  throughout  the  country  has  been 
overwhelmingly  favorable. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  intro¬ 
duced  June  9,  1958,  and  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  of  support  from  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  walks  of  life  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

My  proposal  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
agriculture  commissioners  of  the  States 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  by  the  Alabama 
Legislative  Cotton  Study  Committeee,  by 
the  president  of  the  Georgia  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  and  by  many  daily 
newspapers  not  only  in  Georgia  but  also 
in  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  remarks  delivered  before  the 
Senate  on  April  23  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Failure  of  Present  Farm  Program 
Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
come  when  Congress  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  our  present  farm  program  has  been  a 
miserable  failure. 

It  has  depressed  farm  prices  below  the  sub¬ 
sistence  level. 

It  has  forced  farmers  to  abandon  their 

farms. 

It  has  stimulated  artificially  high  prices 
for  consumer  goods. 

It  has  generated  unmanageable  surpluses 
of  farm  commodities. 

It  has  robbed  the  United  States  of  its 
world  market. 

It  has  resulted  in  a  farm  depression  which 
has  mushroomed  into  a  general  recession. 

Our  experience  has  proved  conclusively 
that  reduced  acreage,  reduced  prices,  and 
rising  costs  lead  only  to  reducing  farm  in¬ 
come  to  a  disaster  level.  It  has  shown  beyond 
contradiction  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce 
production  by  reducing  prices,  to  control  pro¬ 
duction  by  reducing  acreage  or  to  bring  sup¬ 
ply  into  line  with  demand  through  research 
which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  future  of  the  American  economy 
is  directly  dependent  upon  the  formulation 
of  a  bold,  realistic,  new  farm  program  which 
will  get  away  from  the  compounded  failures 
and  stereotyped  concepts  of  the  past. 

•To  be  successful  such  a  program  must  be 
one  which  will,  first,  let  the  farmer  farm; 
second,  guarantee  the  farmer  his  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  national  income;  and 
third,  place  American  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  back  on  the  world  market  at  competitive 
prices. 


These  objectives  can  never  be  achieved 
until  the  Federal  Government  is  removed 
from  the  business  of  buying,  storing,  and 
selling  agricultural  commodities,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  marketing  farm  produce  is 
returned  to  the  farmer  and  private  enter¬ 
prise,  where  it  belongs. 

These  objectives  can  be  achieved  only  by 
freeing  the  farmer  to  plant  and  sell  his  crops 
as  he  sees  fit  with  the  Federal  Government 
paying  him  the  difference  between  the  prices 
he  receives  for  commodities  sold  for  domestic 
consumption  and  parity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  enough  of  a  Jefferson¬ 
ian  Democrat  to  believe  that  we  would  all  be 
better  off  if  our  entire  economy  were  freed 
and  allowed  to  seek  its  own  level.  But,  by 
the  same  token,  Mr.  President,  I  am  enough 
of  a  realist  to  know  that  with  virtually  every 
other  segment  of  the  Nation’s  economy  pro¬ 
tected  by  law,  the  farmer  cannot  be  left  as 
the  only  person  without  a  legislative  guar¬ 
anty  of  his  proportionate  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income. 

If  the  farmer  is  to  share  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  country — if  he 
is  to  own  an  automobile,  send  his  children  to" 
school,  and  enjoy  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living— it  is  essential  that  a  new  farm  pro¬ 
gram  be  devised  which  will  give  him  that 
assurance. 

The  farmer  has  the  right  to  expect  from 
th^e  Federal  Government  protection  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  received  by  labor  through  the 
minimum  wage  and  industry  through  the 
tariff  and  subsidies. 

As  a  farmer  myself,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
given  long  and  serious  thought  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  While  I  do  not  profess  to  have  the  an¬ 
swer,  I  do  believe  that  a  program  of  com¬ 
pensatory  payments  offers  the  best  hope  of 
achieving  the  objectives  which  must  be  a 
part  of  any  workable  farm  program. 

With  respect  to  the  wool  industry,  com¬ 
pensatory  payments  have  been  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  re¬ 
ported  a  bill  providing  for  such  payments. 


and  the  bill  is  pending  on  the  calendar  at 
this  time.  If  it  is  fair  for  the  woolgrowers 
of  the  country  to  receive  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  equally 
fair  for  the  producers  of  other  basic  farm 
commodities  to  receive  such  payments. 

The  best  thing  which  Congress  could  do 
for  the  American  farmer — and  for  the  entire 
United  States — Mr.  President,  would  be  to 
completely  abolish  the  patchwork  of  discred¬ 
ited  programs  with  which  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  is  now  burdened  and  begin  again  on  the 
simple  basis  of  free-enterprise  farming  bol¬ 
stered  by  a  system  of  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments. 

This  could  be  easily  done  through  a  five- 
point  program  which  would,  first,  eliminate 
all  acreage  controls  and  Government  loans; 
second,  assign  each  farmer  growing  basic 
commodities  a  domestic  production  quota  to 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  unit  measure¬ 
ments — pounds,  bushels,  bales — which  would 
be  the  same  percentage  of  the  national  con¬ 
sumption  of  basic  commodities  that  the 
farmer’s  historic  acreage  base  bears  to  the 
total  national  acreage  base;  third,  guarantee 
and  pay  to  each  farmer  a  sales  price  support 
of  the  difference  between  the  price  he  re¬ 
ceives  for  his  domestic  production  quota  and 
100  percent  of  parity;  fourth,  require  each 
farmer  to  submit  a  bill  of  sale  with  his  ap¬ 
plication  for  sales  price  support  payments; 
and,  fifth,  impose  a  maximum  of  $25,000  on 
the  amount  of  sales  price  support  payments 
which  any  individual  farmer  could  receive. 
Mr.  President,  I  asked  the  Legislative  Ref¬ 
erence  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
prepare  for  me  a  table  showing  the  estimated 
cost  of  such  a  program  on  the  basis  of  90 
percent  of  parity.  This  table  shows  the  cost, 
exclusive  of  corn,  to  be  only  $1,282  million 
to  $1,644  million.  Projected  to  100  percent 
of  parity,  the  cost  would  be  only  $1,410  200  - 
000  to  $1,808,400,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  table  be  printed  herewith  in  the 
Record  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Estimated  annual  payments  required  to  make,  up  difference  between  90  percent  of  parity  and 
market  prices  on  domestic  production  quotas  of  the  basic  commodities  ( except  corn)  1 


Commodity 

Approximate  domestic 
utilization 

90  percent  of  parity  price 
%  Dec.  15,  1957 

Estimated  payment 
requirements  per  unit 

'  Total 
■payments 
(million) 

Cotton . . 

9,000,000  bales . . 

$300-  $495 
500-  625 
30-  31 

Wheat  (food  use)__ 
Rice _ _ 

500,000,000  bushels _ 

17,000,000  hundredweight.. 

$2.25  per  bushel . . 

$5.25  per  hundredweight— 

$1  to  $1.25  per  bushel _ 

$1.75  to  $2  per  hundred¬ 
weight. 

20  to  25  cents  per  pound.. 

4  to  5  cent  s  per  pound _ 

50  to  70  cents  per  bushel . 

Tobacco.-. . 

Differs  for  different  types.. 

340-  425 
52-  65 

<‘> 

Peanuts. . 

1,300,000,000  pounds... 

Corn _ _ 

3,100,000,000  bushels . 

$1.63  per  bushel.  _ 

Total...  „„ 

1, 282-1,  011 

1  Assuming  no  acreage  controls  and  Government  loans.  Since  only  a  small  amount  of  corn  is  sold  off  the  farms 
where  it  is  produced,  it  did  not  seem  feasible  to  include  corn. 


Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  that  cost 
figure  compares  with  the  figure  of  $3,250,- 
000,000  given  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  the  cost  of  our  present  farm  programs  of 
which  less  than  $1,200,000,000  goes  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  form  of  price  supports. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  a  program  of  compensatory  payments 
not  only  would  cost  almost  $1,500,000,000  less 
but  also  would  put  $500  million  more  each 
year  in  the  pockets  of  the  American  farmers. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  esti¬ 
mates  the  savings  at  between  2  and  3  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  That  is  a  bargain  any  way  one 
chooses  to  look  at  it. 

But  more  important  than  the  money  in¬ 
volved,  it  offers  even  greater  intangible  bene¬ 
fits. 

It  Is  extremely  simple,  and  would  take  the 
redtape  out  of  the  farm  program. 

It  would  eliminate  the  regimentation  and 
dictation  imposed  by  acreage  cqntrols. 


It  would  let  the  farmer  plant  what  he 
wants  and  sell  it  as  he  pleases. 

It  would  take  the  Federal  Goverment  out 
of  the  business  of  buying,  storing,  and  sell¬ 
ing  farm  commodities  and  place  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  marketing  with  the  farmer  and 
private  enterprise  where  it  belongs. 

It  would  guarantee  the  farmer  his  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  national  income  and 
restore  agriculture  to  a  free  enterprise,  com¬ 
petitive  base.- 

It  would  end  the  accumulation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  farm  surplus  which  has  glutted  the 
Nation’s  markets  and  stagnated  its  economy. 

It  would  make  the  national  farm  program 
an  estimable  budget  item  which  would  re¬ 
main  relatively  stable  over  the  years. 

It  would  mean  lower  prices  to  both  the 
consumer  and  industry  and  would  put 
American  agricultural  products,  both  raw 
and  processed,  back  on  the  world  market  at 
competitive  prices. 
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It  would  give  the  farmer  protection 
equivalent  to  labor's  minimum  wage  and 
industry’s  tariff. 

And  it  would  mark  a  new  and  fresh  start 
which  would  get  away  from  the  stereotyped 
concepts  and  failures  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  unfortunate  aspect 
of  the  present  agricultural  dilemma  is  that, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  it  is  the  product  of  parti¬ 
san  politics. 

The  welfare  of  our  farmers  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  preservation  of  our  national 
economy  demand  that  we  cease  playing 
politics  with  the  farm  problem  and  act  in 
unison  to  restore  to  the  farmer  his  freedom 
and  his  rightful  place  in  the  Nation’s  eco¬ 
nomic  picture. 

My  remarks  today.  Mr.  President,  are  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  proposal,  but  rather  as  a 
form  of  thinking  aloud  in  the  hope  of  gen¬ 
erating  interest  in  and  thought  toward  a 
solution  of  the  problems  of  our  farmers. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order? 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Clark  in  the 
chair).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Sen¬ 
ators  who  desire'  to  confer  will  please  re* 
tire  to  the  cloakroom.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order,  so  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
may  be  heard. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  with  all 
my  being  that  this  2d  session  of  the  85th 
Congress  will  be  shirking  its  sworn  duty  if 
it  concludes  its  work  without  enacting  a 
bold  and  realistc  new  farm  program. 

Toward  that  end,  Mr.  President,  I  pledge 
my  full  cooperation  with  all  those  in  this 
body  who  feel  as  I  do  that  the  solution  to 
our  national  economic  difficulties  must  begin 
with  a  solution  to  our  national  farm  prob¬ 
lems. 

Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Stennis  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator 
yield;  and,  if  so,  to  whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  Talmadge.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin;  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  President,  first  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  on  an  excellent  presentation. 
His  analysis  of  the  farm  problem  is  100  per¬ 
cent  sound  with  regard  to  the  farmer,  with 
regard  to  the  taxpayer,  and  with  regard  to 
the  consumer. 

The  farm  program  has  been  a  most  un¬ 
fortunate  failure.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  wholeheartedly  in  his  objec¬ 
tive.  I  particularly  wish  to  commend  him 
for  his  sense  of  urgency.  Congress  does  owe 
the  American  people  and  the  American 
farmer  the  establishment  of  a  farm  program 
which  really  works,  and  a  farm  program  that 
provides  an  adequate  income  for  the  farmer 
without  excessive  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  am  very  happy  that  I  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  <to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  the  delivery  of  the  speech  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Georgia.  His 
suggestion  of  a  compensatory  payment  pro¬ 
gram  is  very  constructive,  and  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  best  answers  to  the  farm  problem 
I  have  ever  heard  advanced. 

I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  Senator’s  suggestion  in  some  de¬ 
tail.  However,  I  am  very  happy,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  that  I  shall  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  I  hope,  to  attend  hearings  on  the 
Senator’s  bill.  The  distinguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  deserves  a  world  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  his  proposal. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  remarks.  I  know 
of  his  intense  interest  in  all  agricultural  mat¬ 
ters.  As  one  of  the  junior  Members  of  the 
Senate,  he  recently  faced  the  electorate  of 
his  State,  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the 
question  of  agricultural  policies,  and  the 
result  of  that  election  speaks  for  itself.  We 


are  delighted  to  have  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  as  the  newest  member  of  the  Com- 
mit'tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  know 
that  with  his  knowledge  of  farm  matters, 
and  his  demonstrated  interest,  zeal,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  aid  the  farmers  of  the  country,  he 
will  render  outstanding  service  on  that  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  yield? 

Mr.  Talmadge.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Stennis.  I,  too,  wish  to  compliment 
and  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
on  what  he  has  said  with  reference  to  the 
need  for  a  farm  program,  and  also  to  ap¬ 
prove  what  he  has  said  about  the  equaliza¬ 
tion-payment  system,  or  the  two-allotment 
system,  which  would  provide  an  allotment 
for  domestic  purposes,  with  a  price  support, 
and  for  unlimited,  production,  so  to  speak — 
for  those  who  might  wish  to  engage  in  it — 
for  the  foreign  market,  as  it  may  apply  to 
cotton.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  proposed  one  of  the  soundest  and  best 
plans  I  have  ever  heard  suggested. 

I  believe  that  a  modification  of  this  plan 
is  something  we  will  have  to  adopt  sooner 
or  later.  Of  course,  it  will  require  further 
study,  which  will  take  some  time.  It  can¬ 
not  be  put  into  operation  overnight.  But 
after  being  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  10 
years,  and  seeing  farm  programs  come  and 
go,  and  having  seen  the  programs  applied 
to  the  man  who  lives  on  the  land — the  little 
fellow,  the  middle-size  farmer,  and  the  larger 
operators — and  considering  all  of  them,  I 
certainly  believe  that  the  Senator’s  plan  is 
a  sound  plan,  and  that  we  should  proceed 
toward  full  consideration  of  such  a  program. 

I  commend  him  for  his  work  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  know, 
too,  that  he  has  a  bill  on  the  calendar  now 
which  pertains  to  the  immediate  situation 
concerning  cotton  acreage.  It  relates  to 
those  who  make  their  living  by  producing 
that  fiber  for  the  people  of  America,  and  who 
are  faced  with  an  additional  21  percent  re¬ 
duction  in  their  acreage  in  1959,  Those  peo¬ 
ple  already  have  taken  greater  reductions 
than  they  can  stand.  It  is  absolutely  un¬ 
thinkable  that  Congress  will  adjourn  with¬ 
out  passing  some  remedial  legislation  along 
this  line,  because  cotton  is  the  lifeblood  of 
those  farmers. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
what  he  has  done  in  this  great  field.  His 
bill,  which  is  now  on  the  calendar,  would 
meet  that  situation.  I  am  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  by  his  work  and  activity,  and  I  fully 
approve  the  substance  of  what  he  has  said. 

Whatever  long-range  program  is  enacted 
this  year,  I  hope  it  will  apply,  as  to  acreage 
and  price  supports,  to  all  producers  alike, 
across  the  board,  rather  than  create  special 
categories,  and  privileges  among  farms. 

I  commend  the  Senator  again  for  his  ex¬ 
cellent  work. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi.  There  is 
not  other  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  a 
keener  insight  into,  or  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  farm  problems  of  the 
Nation.  Neither  is  there  anyone  who  has 
shown  a  more  sincere  desire  to  help  to  solve 
those  problems  than  has  the  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  We  in  the  Senate  who  are 
interested  in  farm  problems  must  realize 
that  all  farmers  stand  or  fall  together.  It 
is  with  great  dismay  that  I  have  noted  that 
some  Senators  are  perfectly  willing  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  their  own  constituents 
with  respect  to  a  particular  commodity,  but 
run  away  when  the  time  comes  for  them 
to  help  all  the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  Either 
we  will  stand  together  on  matters  of  farm 
legislation  and  help  one  another  to  solve 
our  mutual  problems,  or  else,  as  one  of  our 
patriots  said  in  earlier  days,  we  will  hang 
separately. 


I  am  ready  to  stand  with  other  Senators 
in  seeking  to  solve  the  farm  problems  not 
only  of  my  State,  but  also  of  those  of  all  the 
other  States  of  the  Union.  If  all  Senators, 
will  take  a  similar  attitude,  I  feel  that  the 
farm  problem  can  be  solved. 

In  my  opinion,  the  recession  we  are  now 
experiencing  will  not  be  ended  until  we 
make,  certain  that  those  who  till  the  soil 
for  their  living  receive  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  income. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Talmadge.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina.  First 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  very  proud 
indeed,  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  has  been  named  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  think  he  will  join  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  who  wish 
to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Nation.  Something  should  be 
done,  not  only  for  the  cotton  farmers,  the 
tobacco  farmers,  the  corn  farmers,  and  the 
wheat  farmers,  but  also  for  the  farmers  who 
produce  other  commodities  which  are  in  dis¬ 
tress.  ^ 

If  we  but  look  at  the  farm  picture  for  a 
few  moments,  we  will  see  that  in  each  year 
for  the  last  4  years  the  net  income  of  the 
farmers — and  the  net  income  is  what 
counts — has  dropped  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion 
a  year.  When  we  realize  that  farm  income 
at  its  peak  was  around  $15  billion  or  $16 
billion  a  year,  and  has  been  dropping  so 
rapidly,  we  will  understand  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Nation  are  in  destitute  circum¬ 
stances.  The  farmer  will  not  continue  to 
remain  on  the  farm  under  thoSe  conditions. 

To  bear  o\it  my  statement,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  have 
been  leaving  the  farms  at  the  rate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1  million  each  year  for  the 'last 
few  years,  and  that  last  year  1,800,000  farm¬ 
ers  left  the  farms.  That  is  an  indication  of 
the  condition  of  the  farmers. 

I  join  in  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  said  today.  He  has  been  pleading  for 
action  in  the  committee.  He  also  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  I  thank  God  that  he  is.  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  who  are  members  of 
'the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
will  join  in  doing  something  to  help  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation.  If  we  do  not  do  so, 
we  will  continue  to  have  unemployment. 

There  is  another  matter  which  should  be 
noted.  When  we  look  at  the  picture  again,  we 
will  see  that  the  number  of  farmers  who  have 
left  the  farms  to  go  to  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  approximately  equals  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  the  Nation  today.  Many  of 
those  farmers  could  not  find  jobs  in  the 
cities.  But  if  they  found  work,  what  hap¬ 
pened?  They  displaced  persons  who  had  em¬ 
ployment.  That  is  why  unemployment  is 
rampant  in  the  United  States  today. 

We  must  do  something  for  the  farmers. 
If  we  do  not,  the  Nation  will  be  wrecked. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  giv¬ 
ing  me  the  opportunity  to  say  these  few  words 
on  a  matter  concerning  which  something 
needs  to  be  done,  and  in  a  field  in  which  we 
need  to  work  so  urgently. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  I  ^km  humbly  grateful  for 
the  kind  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  For 
approximately  15  months  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry..  The  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  the  ranking  Democrat  on  that 
very  important  committee.  I  know  of  his 
interest  in  the  farm  problems  of  the  Nation, 
and  that  he  has  never  failed  to  assist  in  the 
passage  of  any  farm  bill  which  would  benefit 
any  group  of  farmers,  whether  they  lived  in 
South  Carolina,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  or  any  other  State.  His  interest  in 
farm  problems  is  a  national  interest.  He 
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always  considers  farm  problems  In  that 
light,  with  the  realization  that  what  affects 
the  farmers  in  one  section  of  the  Nation  is 
bound  to  affect  them  in  all  sections.  He 
realizes  that  whatever  affects  farmers  will 
ultimately  affect  the  people  who  live  in  the 
urban  areas. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  com¬ 
mented  upon  declining  farm  income.  The 
latest  figures  were  most  discouraging.  A 
few  years  ago  farmers  and  their  families  con¬ 
stituted  approximately  13  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  I  under¬ 
stand  it  has  now  fallen  to  between  6  and  7 
percent,  and  that  the  farmers’  share  of  the 
gross  national  product  is  only  approximately 
3  percent.  In  other  words,  the  farmers  of 
America  today  earn  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  per  capita  income  of  urban  residents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Talmadge.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thank  my  friend  from  Georgia. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  his  re¬ 
marks.  If  he  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I 
wish  to  give  a  little  background  and  then  to 
ask  him  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
answer  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  State,  although  it  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  an  urban  State,  has  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  farm  population,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  small  family  farmers  who  are  eking  out  a 
not  too  prosperous  existence,  and  who  in 
many  instances  are  forced  to  seek  partial 
employment  elsewhere. 

We  have,  however,  also  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  a  very  prosperous 
agricultural  interest,  quite  prosperous  to¬ 
bacco  farmers,  and  a  fruits  and  vegetables 
industry;  in  fact,  Pennsylvania  encompasses 
the  whole  spectrum  of  farming,  except  that 
there  is  not  too  much  farming  in  the  basic 
crops.  Pennsylvania  does  not  raise  peanuts, 
to  speak  o!f;  we  grow  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  corn. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Tobacco,  I  believe,  is  the 
basic  crop  of  the  Senator’s  State. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tobacco  is  as  close  as  we  come 
to  the  basic  crops. 

Pennsylvania  is  prominent  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  and  the  dairy  business,  both  of 
them  businesses  with  which  I  know  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia  is  very  familiar. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  I  happen  to  be  a  poultry 
and  dairy  farmer  myself.  ->  - 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  the  Senator  is.  Our 
problem  concerning  the  present  farm  policy 
has  to  do  with  the  increasing  cost  of  feed  to 
our  farmers,  but  without  any  particular  com¬ 
pensation  to  them  from  other  subsidies. 
That  has  resulted  in  considerable  disin¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  present  system  of  subsidies, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  farm  program  as 
administered,  frankly,  not  only  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration,  but  also  by  its  predeces¬ 
sor. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  proposition 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  be  that  the 
present  system  in  effect  with  respect  to  wool 
Should  be  extended  to  a  number  of  the  other 
major  crops? 

Mr.  Talmadge.  The  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  correct. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  mean,  would  it 
not,  that  the  grain  which  the  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  need,  if  they  are  to  remain  in 
business,  to  feed  to  their  cows,  chickens,  and 
other  livestock,  would  be  available  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  at  the  market  price;  in 
other  words,  the  price  of  the  grain  would 
seek  its  own  level? 

Mr.  Talmadge.  That  is  correct.  All  farm 
commodities  would  seek  their  own  price  level 
and  the  Government  would  pay  the  difference 
between  that  price  and  100  percent  of  parity. 

,  Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  that  be  a  very  fa¬ 
vorable  thing  for  the  farmers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania? 


Mr.  Talmadge.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
looked  into  this  matter  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  absence  of  hearings  on  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  first,  it  would  save  the 
taxpayers  money;  second,  it  would  place  more 
income  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers;  and 
third,  it  would  assure  consumers  cheaper 
farm  products,  or  at  least  farm  products 
would  seek  their  own  price  level,  and  the 
price  would  then  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  interested  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  said  about  con¬ 
sumers.  Pennsylvania  is  to  a  large  extent 
an  urban  State.  The  cost  of  living  is  of 
grave  concern  to  all  housewives.  Am  I  not 
correct  in  saying  that  one  reason  why  the 
cost  of  living — from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
housewife— has  stayed  up,  despite  the  reces¬ 
sion,  has  been  the  rather  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  farm-commodity  prices,  per¬ 
haps  due  to  natural  disasters,  but  also  per¬ 
haps  due  to  the  support  prices  which,  as  I 
understand,  would  be  withdrawn,  in  favor  of 
a  subsidy  program,  if  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  were  to  be  enacted  into 
law? 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fallacy 
to  say  that  the  price  of  farm  commodities 
is  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
At  the  present  time  the  farmer  receives  only 
approximately  39  cents  of  each  food  dollar 
the  housewife  spends.  For  instance,  the 
shirt  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  wear¬ 
ing  is  made  of  cotton.  Probably  it  cost  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  approximately  $5. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  did.  It  is  not  a  very  expen¬ 
sive  shirt,  either. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  The  cotton  in  that  shirt 
brought  the  farmer  less  than  30  cents.  So 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  can  see  that 
the  price  of  cotton  has  very  little  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  cost  of  the  shirt  he  wears. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  costs  which  determine  the 
final  price  to  the  consumer  are  largely  distri¬ 
bution  costs,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Exactly.  I  may  say,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  share  the  farmer  receives  of 
each  dollar  the  housewife  spends  for  food 
has  been  decreasing  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  it  continues  to  go  down. 

To  respond  further  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  let  me  say  that,  at  the  present 
time,  a  loaf  of  bread  costs  between  15  cents 
and  20  cents.  But  the  farmer  who  grows  the 
wheat  which  is  used  to  make  that  loaf  of 
bread  receives  as  his  share  of  the  15  or  20 
cents  for  which  the  bread  is  sold,  approxi¬ 
mately  1  or  2  cents.  So  the  ultimate  price 
the  housewife  pays  for  the  food  she  buys  has, 
in  many  instances,  very  little  or  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  what  the  farmer  receives  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  commodity  in  its  raw  state. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  believe  that  his  bill  would  not  be 
of  much  help  to  the  urban  consumers? 

Mr.  Talmadge.  It  would  be  of  some  help. 
We  should  permit  the  prices  of  the  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  seek  their  own  level 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  When  the  farmer’s  income  drops  be¬ 
low  100  percent  of  parity,  then — and  only 
then — would  the  Government  make  compen¬ 
satory  payments  for  this  particular  share  of 
the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  for  his  lucid  explanation. 

Let  me  summarize  the  matter  in  this  way — 
in  view  of  what  my  friend  has  just  said :  that 
although  the  results  of  his  plan  might  not 
drastically  decrease  the  price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  urban  housewife,  nevertheless  his 
bill  certainly  would  not  increase  those  prices; 
and  whatever  effect  the  bill  would  have, 
would  be  favorable. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  It  would  not  increase  them, 
unless  the  supply  of  that  particular  com¬ 
modity  became  so  scarce  that  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  would  bring  about  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price. 


Mr.  Clark.  I  understand.  But  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  system,  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  seem  to 
me  at  first  blush  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumers,  as  well  as  the.  interests  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  It  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  everyone — the  taxpayers,  the  consumers, 
and  the  farmers;  and  it  would  permit  the 
farmers  to  produce,  unfettered,  not  only  for 
domestic  consumption,  but  also  for  world 
consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  explanation.  As  is  appar¬ 
ent,  I  am  not  a  farmer.  But  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  program 
to  the  urban  consumer. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  proposal  more 
study.  However,  as  I  now  understand  it,  it 
proposes  the  kind  of  program  to  which  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  who  represent  States 
which  have  large  urban  populations  and 
family  farms  should  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  as  possibly  a  happy  way  out  of  our 
present  farm  dilemma. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
found  him  to  be  a  keen  student  of  hll  na¬ 
tional  problems,  including  those  of  the 
farmer. 

Let  me  also  say  that,  as  I  have  traveled 
through  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  have 
seen  there  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  fertile  farms  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  Nation.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  people  of  his 
great  State  on  the  great  ability  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  diversity  of  the 
crops  they  produce  so  bountifully. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  I  return  the  compliment. 

Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Talmadge.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  for  the  fine 
contribution  he  has  made  today.  In  his 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  he  has  shown  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  problems  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  gained  that  knowledge  from 
his  executive  experience  as  Governor  of  his 
State,  from  his  experience  as  United  States 
Senator,  and  from  being  a  dirt  farmer  him¬ 
self. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  taken  and  with  the  remarks  he 
has  made — if  I  may  have  his  permission  to 
do  so;  and  Mr.  President,  as  one  who  comes 
from  a  State  in  which  more  acres  of  land 
are  farmed  than  in  any  other  State  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  to  join  him  in  his  expressions 
of  sympathy,  for  the  plight  of  American 
agriculture. 

Today  only  4  million  American  families 
live  on  farms  and  ranches — the  smallest 
number  of  families  to  live  on  farms  and 
ranches  in  this  country  in  100  years.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  the  shift  to  the  cities  is  due 
to  mechanization,  that  is  only  one  of  the 
causes.  Governmental  policies  have  driven 
millions  of  Americans  from  the  farms  and 
from  the  way  of  life  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  believe  we  should  encourage  and  pursue 
governmental  policies  which  will  encourage 
Americans  to  live  on  the  family-type  farms. 
However,  under  the  integrated  type  of  farm 
operations  now  being  sponsored  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  it  has  become  more 
and  more  difficult  for  farmers  who  operate 
family-type  farms  to  earn  a  living,  whereas 
it  is  becoming  easier  and  easier  for  the  large 
farm  corporations  and  companies  to  own 
the  retail  outlets,  wholesale  houses,  process- 
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ing  plants,  and  the  feed  lots.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  large  companies  now  own  everything 
from  the  soil  where  the  crops  are  cultivated, 
on  through  the  packing  houses  to  the  retail 
outlets.  Such  a  situation  of  vertical  inte¬ 
gration  in  the  production  and  processing 
of  food  makes  for  monopoly  in  this  country. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Development, 
in  its  December  1957  report,  stated  that  of 
the  4  million  farm  families  in  the  United 
States,  1,2251)00  had  a  gross  income  of  less 
than  $2,500,  and  that  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that,  because  of  their  low  incomes, 
those  1,225,000  families  be  driven  off  the 
farms. 

They  recommended  that  the  1,225,000  farm 
families  be  driven  off  the  farms  because  of 
their  low  income — at  a  time  when  the  leaders 
of  this  country  say  what  we  need  are  tough¬ 
ness  ard  hardness  apd  a  spirit  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  independent  initiative.  Those 
people  on  the  small  farms  are  willing  to 
work  long  hours,  as  our  forefathers  did  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  farm  life.  But 
we  have  a  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
says,  “Drive  them  off  the  farms,  if  they  make 
such  a  low  income,”  when  these  1,225,000 
families  are  willing  to  work  for  that  same 
low  income  if  they  can  maintain  the  free¬ 
doms  which  have  made  this  country  great. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  the  concise  statements  I 
have  heard  him  make  over  and  over  again 
that  agriculture  cannot  live  unsubsidized,  in 
a  world  in  which  both  industry  and  labor 
are  subsidized.  If  everything  was  free,  agri¬ 
culture  could  survive  better  than  any  other 
branch  of  our  economy;  but,  with  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  branch  of  our  national 
economy  being  subsidized,  it  is  idle  to  ex¬ 
pect  agriculture  to  survive  unsubsidized. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  his  clear  reasoning,  and  for  the  fight 
he  is  making  and  has  been  making  for  the 
family  type  farm  in  America. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  I  thank  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  have  the  honor  to  sit  by  him 
in  this  body.  We  have  spent  many  hours 
discussing  the  farm  problems  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
has  a  more  intense  interest  in  solving  our 
farm  problems  and  in  seeing  that  those  who 
till  the  soil  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  column 
of  May  7,  1958,  requesting  farmer  re¬ 
action,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Herman  Talmadge  Reports  From 
Washington 


Many  farmers  have  urged  me  to  offer  a 
bold  new  national  farm  program  to  rescue 
this  Nation’s  agricultural  economy  and,  after 
much  study,  I  have  formulated  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  such  a  program. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  our  farm  problems 
cannot  be  solved  until  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  removed  from  the  business  of  buy¬ 
ing,  storing,  and  selling  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  the  responsibility  for  marketing 
farm  produce  is  returned  to  the  farmer  and 
private  enterprise  where  it  belongs.  It  is 
in  that  light  that  I  propose  to  let  the  farmer 
plant  what  he  wants  to  plant  and  sell  his 
crops  for  the  best  prices  he  can  get  with 
the  Federal  Government  paying  him  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  prices  he  receives  for 
commodities  sold  for  domestio  consumption 
and  100  percent  of  parity. 

My  proposed  farm  program  has  five  points, 
which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Eliminate  all  acreage  controls  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  loans. 


2.  Assign  each  farmer  growing  basic 
modules  a  domestic  production  quota 


com- 
to  be 


expressed  in  terms  of  unit  measurements 
(pounds,  bushels,  bales,  etc.)  which  would 
be  the  same  percentage  of  the  national 
consumption  of  basic  commodities  that  the 
farmer's  historic  acreage  base  bears  to  the 
total  national  acreage  base. 

3.  Guarantee  and  pay  to  each  farmer  a 
sales-price  support  of  the  difference  between 
the  price  he  receives  for  his  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  quota  and  100  percent  of  parity. 

4.  Require  each  farmer  to  submit  a  bill 
of  sale  with  his  application  for  sales-price- 
support  payments. 

5.  Impose  a  maximum  of  $25,000  on  the 
amount  of  sales-price-support  payments 
which  any  individual  farmer  could  receive. 

Such  a  program  would  eliminate  red  tape, 
end  the  accumulation  of  surpluses,  cost  the 
taxpayers  less  and  once  more  let  the  farmer 
be  the  master  of  his  own  destiny.  It  would 
give  consumers  a  price  break  and  would  serve 
to  put  both  raw  and  manufactured  farm 
products  back  on  the  world  market  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices.  Because  it  is  geared  to  do¬ 
mestic  production,  it  would  amount  to  no 
more  than  giving  the  farmer  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  which  labor  gets  with  the  minimum 
wage  and  industry  with  the  tariff. 

Although  it  is  generaly  agreed  that  any 
new  farm  plan  to  be  successful  must  be  one 
which  lets  the  farmer  farm  and  guarantees 
him  his  proportionate  share  of  the  national 
income,  there  is  no  such  consensus  as  to 
how  those  objectives  should  be  achieved. 
Therefore,  in  announcing  my  ideas  about 
what  a  new  farm  program  ought  to  embrace, 
I  am  asking  Georgia  farmers  to  write  me 
what  they  think  about  them. 

I  want  to  Rear  from  every  farmer  in  Geor¬ 
gia  and  hope  each  will  drop  me  a  line  at 
the  Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington. 
A  tabulation  of  the  replies  I  receive  will  de¬ 
termine  whether  I  offer  legislation  to  write 
the  Talmadge  farm  plan  into  law. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re¬ 
marks  I  made  on  the  Senate  floor  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows : 

Agricultural  Income  Equalization  Act  of 
1958 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  embodying 
the  new  national  farm  plan  which  I  proposed 
in  a  speech  before  the  Senate  on  April  23,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  lie  on 
the  table  for  5  days  in  order  that  any  Sen¬ 
ator  desiring  to  join  in  sponsoring  it  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
table  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  President,  my  bill,  en¬ 
titled  the  “Agricultural  Income  Equaliza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1958,”  proposes  to  free  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  economy  of  abortive  farm  laws  which 
have  brought  about  the  present  disastrous 
agricultural  depression,  and  to  restore  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  to  a  free-enterprise  basis, 
bolstered  by  a  system  of  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments.  Its  objectives  are  to  let  the  farmer 
farm,  to  guarantee  the  farmer  his  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  national  income,  and  to 
place  American  agricultural  commodities 
back  on  the  world  market  at  comparative 
prices. 

Under  the  Talmadge  farm  plan,  the  farmer 
would  be  permitted  to  grow  as  much  of  any 
basic  commodity  as  he  desires  and  to  sell  it 
as  he  pleases.  It  would  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
farmer  of  the  difference  between  the  price 
he  receives  and  100  percent  of  parity  on  that 


portion  of  his  crop  which  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  tihs  country. 

The  reaction  of  farmers  and  the  general 
public  to  my  proposal  has  been  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  favorable,  and  I  am  convinced,  after 
careful  study  of  the  matter,  that  it  offers  the 
only  ultimate  means  by  which  the  farm 
economy  of  the  Nation  can  be  restored. 

It  is  my  hojie  that  this  bill  will  prove 
to  be  the  basis  for  a  new  farm  program  on 
which  all  Senators — both  those  from  farm 
and  those  from  urban  States — can  agree,  in 
order  that  desperately  needed  new  farm 
legislation  may  be  enacted  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
S.  3963,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Income  Equaliza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1958.” 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY’  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  afford  to  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  legislative  protection 
and  assistance  equivalent  to  that  received 
by  other  segments  of  the  national  economy. 
It  is  recognized  that  previous  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  has  failed  to  achieve  that  end,  and 
that  a  policy  of  reduced  acreage  and  re¬ 
duced  prices  leads  only  to  reducing  farm 
income  to  a  disastrous  level.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  Congress,  in  enacting  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  act,  to  free 
the  Nation’s  economy  of  the  burdens  of 
abortive  farm  laws  and  to-  restore  American 
agriculture  to  a  free  enterprise  basis  bol¬ 
stered  by  a  system  of  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments.  The  objectives  of  Congress  in  so 
doing  are  (1)  to  let  the  farmer  farm,  (2) 
guarantee  the  farmer  his  proportionate  share 
of  the  national  income,  and  (3)  place 
American  agricultural  commodities  back  on 
the  world  market  at  competitive  prices. 

DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  QUOTA 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  each 
year  a  domestic  consumption  quota  for  each 
basic  agricultural  commodity.  Such  basic 
quota  shall  be  proclaimed  in  terms  of  pounds, 
in  the  case  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts; 
biishels,  in  the  case  of  corn,  and  wheat;  and 
bales,  in  the  case  of  cotton.  The  domestic 
consumption  quota  for  any  year  for  any 
such  commodity  shall  be  the  amount  of 
such  commodity  consumed  domestically  dur¬ 
ing  the  immediate  preceding  year.  Procla¬ 
mations  made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  made  at  such  times 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

ASSIGNMENT  AND  DETERMINATION  OF  FARM 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  QUOTAS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  each 
year,  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  to 
every  eligible  farm  on  which  is  produced  a 
basic  agricultural  commodity  a  domestic 
production  quota  for  such  commodity.  The 
domestic  production  quota  for  any  such 
farm  with  respect  to  any  such  commodity 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  in 
terms  of  pounds,  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  rice, 
and  peanuts;  bushels,  in  the  case  of  corn 
and  wheat;  and  bales,  in  the  case  of  cotton. 

(b)  Any  farm  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  domestic  production  quota  for  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity  pursuant  to 
this  section  must  have  received  an  acreage 
allotment  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  for  such  com¬ 
modity  during  the  12  calendar  months  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

(c)  The  domestic  production  quota  for 
any  farm  in  any  year  for  any  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  shall  be  an  amount  of  such 
commodity  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
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the  domestic  consumption  quota  (less  any 
portion  withheld  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d))  for  such  commodity  for  such  year  (as 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary)  as  the  average 
production  from  the  acreage  allotment  for 
such  farm  for  the  5 -year  period  1953  to  1958 
bears  to  the  average  annual  production  from 
the  national  acreage  allotment  (in  the  case 
of  tobacco,  from  the  total  of  all  State  acre¬ 
age  allotments)  for  such  commodity  for  such 
period. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  withhold  from  the 
domestic  consumption  quota,  proclaimed 
pursuant  to  section  3,  in  any  year  for  any 
basic  agricultural  commodity  an  amount  of 
such  quota  not  to  exceed  2  percent  for  use 
in  making  domestic  consumption  quotas 
available  to  new  farms.  Prom  any  such 
amount  withheld,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  farm  domestic  production  quotas 
to  farms  ineligible  for  quotas  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  requirements  of  eligibility  for 
new  farms  and  shall  assign  farm  domestic 
production  quotas  on  as  equitable  a  basis 
as  possible. 

COMPENSATORY  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  producer  whose  farm  has 
been  assigned  a  domestic  production  quota 
pursuant  to  section  4  for  any  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  shall  receive  compen¬ 
satory  payments  for  such  quota  as  provided 
in  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any  such 
producer,  with  respect  to  any  such  commod¬ 
ity  produced  on  his  farm  within  such  quota, 
the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  parity 
price  for  such  commodity  (at  the  time  such 
commodity  is  sold  by  him)  exceeds  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  for  such  commodity  (at  the  time 
such  commodity  is  sold  by  him). 

(c)  No  producer  shall  be  paid  a  compen¬ 
satory  payment  except  upon  presentation  by 
him  of  a  receipt  of  sale  of  the  commodity 
produced  by  him.  He  may  receive  com¬ 
pensatory  payment  upon  any  portion  of  his 
quota  for  which  a  receipt  of  sale  is  sub¬ 
mitted.  In  no  event  shall  any  producer  be 
paid  an  amount  in  excess  of  $25,000  in 
compensatory  payments  for  any  one  year. 

(d)  Compensatory  payments  shall  be 
made  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and  receipts 
of  sale  required  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  such  form  and  contain  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

(e)  No  compensatory  payment  shall  be 
made  to  any  producer  for  any  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  sold  by  him  more  than 
6  months  after  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  for  such 
commodity. 

APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
apply  to  farms  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  and  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

PUBLICATION  AND  NOTICE  OF  FARM  DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION  QUOTAS 

Sec.  7.  All  domestic  production  quotas 
assigned  to  farms  in  a  county  or  other  local 
administrative  area  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  be  made 
and  kept  freely  available  for  public  in¬ 
spection  in  such  county  or  other  local 
administrative  area.  Notice  of  the  farm  do¬ 
mestic  production  quota  assigned  to  a  farm 
shall  be  mailed  to  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  farm. 

REVIEW  OF  ASSIGNED  QUOTAS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  farm  production  quota  established 
for  his  farm  may,  within  15  days  after  mail¬ 
ing  to  him  of  notice  as  provided  in  section  7, 
have  such  quota  reviewed  by  a  local  review 
committee  of  three  farmers  from  the  same 
or  nearby  counties  appointed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Unless  application  for  review  is  made 


within  such  period,  the  original  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  domestic  production  quota 
shall  be  final. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  review  committee 
shall  receive  as  compensation  for  their  serv¬ 
ices  the  same  per  diem  as  that  received  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  utilized  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended.  The 
members  of  the  review  committee  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  more 
than  30i  days  in  any  1  year. 

INSTITUTION  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  9.  If  the  producer  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  determination  of  the  review  committee, 
he  may,  within  15  days  after  a  notice  of  such 
determination  is  mailed  to  him  by  registered 
mail,  file  suit  against  the  review  board  as 
defendant  in  the  United  States  district  court, 
or  institute  proceedings  for  review  in  any 
court  of  record  of  the  State  having  general 
jurisdiction,  sitting  in  the  county  or  the 
district  in  which  his  farm  is  located,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  review  of  such  de¬ 
termination.  Bond  shall  be  given  in  an 
amount  and  with  surety  satisfaction  to  the 
court  to  secure  the  United  States  for  the 
cost  of  the  proceeding.  The  bill  of  complaint 
in  such  proceeding  may  be  served  by  de¬ 
livering  a  copy  thereof  to  any  one  of  the 
members  of  the  review  committee.  There¬ 
upon  the  review  committee  shall  certify  and 
file  in  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  record 
upon  which  the  determination  complained  of 
was  made,  together  with  its  findings  of  fact. 

COURT  REVIEW 

Sec.  10.  The  review  by  the  court  shall  be 
limited  to  questions  of  law,  and  the  findings 
of  fact  by  the  review  committee,  if  supported 
by  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  If  ap¬ 
plication  is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence,  and  it  is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such 
additional  evidence  is  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds -for  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  hearing  before  the  re¬ 
view  committee,  the  court  may  direct  such 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
review  committee  in  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court 
may  seem  proper.  The  review  committee  may 
modify  its  findings  of  fact  or  its  determina¬ 
tion  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so 
taken,  and  it  shall  file  with  the  court  such 
modified  findings  or  determination,  which 
findings  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive.  At  the 
earliest  convenient  time,  the  court,  in  term 
time  or  vacation,  shall  hear  and  determine 
the  case  upon  the  original  record  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  review  committee,  and  upon 
such  record  as  supplemented,  if  supple¬ 
mented,  by  further  hearing  before  the  re¬ 
view  committee  pursuant  to  direction  of  the 
court.  The  court  shall  affirm  the  review 
committee’s  determination,  or  modified  de¬ 
termination,  if  the  court  determines  that  the 
same  is  in  accordance  with  the  law.  If  the 
court  determines  that  such  determination 
or  modified  determination  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  law,  the  court  shall  remand  the 
proceeding  to  the  review  committee  with 
direction  either  to  make  such  determination 
as  the  court  shall  determine  to  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  law  or  to  take  such  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  as,  in  the  court’s  opinion,  the  law 
requires. 

STAY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AND  EXCLUSIVE 

JURISDICTION 

Sec.  11.  The  commencement  of  judicial 
proceedings  under  this  act  shall  not,  unless 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  review  committee’s  determina¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  this  act 
to  review  the  legal  validity  of  a  determina¬ 
tion  made  by  a  review  committee  pursuant 
to  this  act  shall  be  exclusive.  No  court  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  legal  validity 


of  any  such  determination  except  in  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  this  act. 

NO  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  QUOTAS 

Sec.  12.  Nothwlthstanding  any  increase  of 
any  farm  as  a  result  of  review  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  thereof  under  this  act,  the  domes¬ 
tic  production  quota  for  other  farms  shall 
not  be  affected. 

REPEALS;  EFFECT  ON  SOIL  BANK  ACT 

Sec.  13.  (a) .  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  are 
repealed  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act  enter  into  any 
contract  under  the  provisions  of  subtitle  A  of 
the  Soil  Bank  Act.  The  provisions  of  section 
114  of  such  act,  relating  to  compliance  with 
acreage  allotments,  shall  be  ineffective  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  act.  Except  with 
respect  to  compliance  with  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  requirements,  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  as  altering  the  terms  of  any 
contract  entered  into  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Soil  Bank  Act. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act. 

UTILIZATION  OF  LOCAL  AND  COUNTY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  15.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  local 
and  county  committees  established  pursuant 
to  section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  17.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
become  effective  on  December  31,  1958,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Secretary  may  by  proclamation 
make  such  provisions  effective  with  respect 
to  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  prior  to 
December  31,  1958,  if  he  finds  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  will  effectuate  the  policy  and  purpose  of 
this  act  as  declared  in  section  2.  In  the 
event  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  made 
effective  with  respect  to  any  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  prior  to  December  31,  1958, 
the  repeal  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  repeal  of 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  under  section  13  (a),  shall  become 
effective  with  respect  to  any  such  com¬ 
modity  as  of  the  date  the  Secretary  proclaims 
the  provisions  of  this  act  effective  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  commodity. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  18.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(1)  The  term  “Secretary”  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  The  term  “basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity”  shall  mean  tobacco,  corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  and  peanuts,  respectively; 

(3)  The  term  “parity  price”  shall  mean 
parity  price  as  such  term  was  defined  in  sec¬ 
tion  301  (a)  (1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  act;  and 

(4)  The  term  "producer”  shall  mean  an 
individual,  partnership,  firm,  joint-stock 
company,  corporation,  association,  trust,  or 
estate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  column  I 
wrote  for  Georgia  newspapers  of  June  11, 
1958,  explaining  the  bill,  and  its  recep¬ 
tion,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  .to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Herman  Talmadge  Reports  Prom 
Washington 

The  reaction  to  the  new  farm  program 
which  I  proposed  in  a  recent  speech  before 
the  Senate  has  been  overwhelmingly  favora¬ 
ble  and,  in  response  to  the  mandate  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  farmers  of  Georgia,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  embodying  my  idea. 

I  received  scores  of  letters  from  both  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  and  farm  groups  and  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  them  all  was  that  the  farmer  wants 
to  be  free  to  run  his  own  affairs  as  he  sees 
fit.  Letters  from  people  in  other  walks  of  life 
also  generally  approved  of  my  plan  to  re¬ 
store  the  farm  economy  of  the  Nation  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  farmer  protection  equivalent  to  that 
received  by  labor  and  industry.  Particular¬ 
ly  encouraging  have  been  the  expressions  of 
agreement  with  my  program  which  have  come 
from  various  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

The  few  objections  which  were  voiced 
stemmed  primarily  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  how  the  program  would  work  and  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  it  with  the  so-called  Brannan  plan 
and  the  two-price  system. 

Basically  my  idea  is  to  let  the  farmer  grow 
whatever  he  pleases  and  to  sell  it  for  what¬ 
ever  price  he  can  get.  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  then  pay  the  farmer  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  price  he  receives  and 
100  percent  of  parity  on  that  portion  of  his 
crop  which  would  be  consumed  in  this 
country. 

Such  a  plan  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  Brannan  plan  which  would  completely 
regiment  the  national  farm  economy  by  dic¬ 
tating  to  the  farmer  how  much  he  could 
plant,  how  he  should  plant  it  and  when  and 
where  he  could  sell  it.  It  differs  from  the 
two-price  system  in  that  it  would  allow 
commodity  prices  to  seek  theif  own  level 
rather  than  maintaining  artificially  high 
prices  on  the  domestic  market. 

The  chances  for  enactment  of  any  major 
farm  legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress 
are  not  good  because  of  the  opposition  of 
President  Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Benson,  and  Republican  leaders  in  Con¬ 
gress.  That  is  true  despite  the  fact  the 
Federal  Government  already  is  supporting 
wool  on  a  similar  basis  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  recommended  that  Congress  enact 
an  identical  program  of  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments  for  producers  of  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
and  other  minerals. 

However,  the  indicated  interest  of  Demo¬ 
crats  in  Congress  and  the  demonstrated  grass¬ 
roots  support  for  a  farm  program  along  the 
lines  of  my  suggestion  encourage  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the  basis  for  a 
program  around  which  the  members  of  the 
badly  divided  farm  bloc  can  rally  to  enact 
desperately  needed  new  farm  legislation  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Georgia  farmers  may  be  assured  that  I 
will  not  relent  in  my  efforts  until  cbngress 
has  measured  up  to  its  responsibility  to  res¬ 
cue  the  farm  economy  of  this  Nation  and  to 
assure  the  farmers  of  America  their  rightful 
share  of  the  national  income. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  complaints  about  the  bill  have 
been  that  it  would  cost  too  much.  Many 
people  who  have  said  they  think  it  is  a 
good  bill  also  have  called  it  too  expensive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to  have 
printed  a  memorandum  and  explanatory 
tables  prepared  by  Henry  J.  Casso,  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  staff,  analyzing  the  bill  and  its 
application. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Memorandum 

Subject :  Direct  payment  plan. 

To:  Senator  Talmadge. 

From:  Henry  J.  Casso. 

The  attached  memorandum  was  prepared 
in  accordance  with  a  request  from  your  of¬ 
fice. 

It  contains  a  short  written  description  of 
the  assumptions  and  the  results  of  the  anal¬ 
ysis  and  eight  tables  prepared  by  me  and  a 
summary  of  costs  prepared  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  total  costs  of  the  program  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  table  I,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
tables  contain  substantiating  and  clarifying 
information. 

Some  information  requested  by  you  is  un¬ 
available.  This  refers  specifically  to  an  anal¬ 
ysis  by  commodity  of  the  benefits  to  farmers 
under  the  present  program,  as  compared  to 
the  benefits  under  the  proposed  program. 
Before  such  an  analysis  can  be  made,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  obtain  more  details  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  new  program.  „ 

If  additional  help  or  information  is  re¬ 
quired,  I  would  be  most  happy  to  oblige. 

1  ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  Estimated  domestic  consumption 

It  was  assumed  that  the  estimated  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  for  the  several  commodi¬ 
ties  would  be  that  for  the  most  recent  years. 
The  actual  amounts  estimated  are  given  in 
table  I.  Corn  and  wheat  present  particular 
problems.  Estimated  domestic  disappear¬ 
ance  of  wheat  in  recent  years  can  be  con¬ 
tributed  almost  entirely  to  wheat  for  food. 
Under  different  conditions  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  production  of  wheat  might 
be  used  for  feed.  In  the  case  of  corn  almost 
the  entire  crop  is  used  for  feed.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  1957  out  of  the  total  disappearance  of 
about  2.9  billion  bushels  of  corn  only  about 
130  million  bushels  were  used  fpr  food. 

In  the  case  of  peanuts  domestic  disappear¬ 
ance  was  estimated  at  about  1.2  billion 
pounds  per  year.  This  does  not  include 
secondary  uses  of  peanuts,  such  as  pils,  etc. 

The  level  at  which  domestic  disappearance 
is  estimated  is  important;  for  this  not  only 
determines  relative  domestic  allotments  for 
support  purposes  but  also  determines  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  cost  of  the  program. 

2.  Estimated  production  per  acre 

Average  per  acre  yields  were  used  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Because  of  the  variation  in  yields  from 
area  to  area  the  average  yields  may  tend  to 
underestimate  or  overestimate  acres  required 
to  produce  a  stated  number  of  units.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  yields  varied 
in  1957  from  about  218  pounds  of  lint  per 
acre  in  Oklahoma  to  1,097  pounds  per  acre 
in  Arizona.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  yields 
varied  from  about  13  bushels  per  acre  in 
Oklahoma  to  37  bushels  per  acre  in  Idaho, 
and  yields  per  acre  for  peanuts  varied  from 
425  pounds  per  acre  in  Mississippi  to  2,050 
pounds  in  Virginia.  Variation  in  yields  per 
acre  was  also  found  in  other  crops. 

3.  Prices 

Parity  prices  used  in  the  determination  of 
the  costs  of  the  program  were  as  of  December 
1957.  Costs  of  the  program  were  estimated  at 
4  different  levels,  namely:  the  difference 
in  price  between  90  percent  and  75,  65,  55, 
and  45  percent  of  parity. 

RESULTS  op  analysis 

1.  Cost 

It  was  estimated  that  the  total  direct  cost 
of  the  program  when  market  prices  were  at 
75  percent  of  parity  would  amount  to  $1,393, T 
000,000  per  year;  $2,327,000,000  when  mar¬ 
ket  prices  were  at  65  percent  of  parity;  $3,- 
260,000,000  when  market  prices  were  at  55 
percent  of  parity,  and  $4,213,000,000  when 
market  prices  were  at  45  percent  of  parity. 
These  are  shown  in  table  I. 


The  costs  involved  in  supporting  corn 
amount  to  slightly  over  one-half  the  total 
cost  of  the  program  in  each  case.  Cotton  was 
next  in  importance,  costing  about  $244  mil¬ 
lion  at  the  75-percent  level  and  $731  million 
at  the  45-percent  price,  level.  Wheat  cost 
$222  million  at  75  percent  and  $672  million  at 
45  percent  of  parity.  The  cost  of  support¬ 
ing  rice  and  peanuts  was  comparatively 
small,  amounting  to  about  $24  million  at  75 
percent  and  slightly  over  $70  million  at  45 
percent  of  parity.  Tobacco  costs  varied 
from  $123  million  at  75  percent  to  $370.9 
million  when  market  prices  were  at  45  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

2.  Allotment  levels 

Table  III  shows  the  present  national  al¬ 
lotment  for  the  several  crops,  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption,  average  yields  per 
acre,  and  the  estimated  acres  required  to 
produce  the  domestic  allotment  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  domestic  allotment  esti¬ 
mated  and  the  present  allotment.  Substan¬ 
tial  reduction  in  the  acreage  required  to  be 
supported  is  evident  for  all  crops  except 
corn  and  tobacco.  In  the  case  of  tobacco, 
there  is  no  reduction  for  burley  and  about  a 
third  reduction  for  flue-cured. 

In  the  case  of  corp,  allotments  would  have 
to  be  increased  by  57  percent  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  estimated  domestic  consumption. 
Corn  is  peculiar  in  that  allotments  are  pro¬ 
vided  only  in  States  and  counties  which  have 
been  designated  as  being  in  the  commercial 
corn  area.  A  total  of  72.7  million  acres  were 
planted  to  corn  in  1957  while  the  national  r 
allotment  amounted  to  only  about  38  million 
acres.  Total  production  of  corn  in  1957 
amounted  to  3.4  billion  bushels  which  is 
about  a  fourth  greater  than  the  estimated 
domestic  disappearance.  The  inclusion  of 
corn  in  a  direct  payment  program  presents 
problems  not  found  in  other  crops. 

In  the  case  of  rice,  allotments  determined 
only  for  estimated  domestic  disappearance 
would  result  in  reductions  in  the  amount  of 
supported  acreage  of  about  47  percent  from 
the  present  allotment,  and  in  the  case  of 
wheat  about  45  percent,  while  cotton,  pea¬ 
nuts,  and  flue-cured  tobacco  allotments 
would  be  reduced  by  33,  25,  and  29  percent, 
respectively. 

3.  Costs  per  acre 

Table  IV  shows  payment  per  acre,  or  the 
difference  between  90  percent  support  levels 
and  market  prices  of  75,  65,  55,  and  45  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  levels.  Average  yields  were 
used  in  this  calculation. 

Payments  per  acre  for  wheat  vary  from 
$7.40  per  acre  at  the  75  percent  market  price 
level  to  $22.40  per  acre  when  the  market  price 
level  is  at  45  percent  of  parity.  Payments 
for  corn  from  $12.42  to  $37.42;  rice  from 
$26.10  to  $78.60;  peanuts  from  $19.36  to 
$59.05;  cotton  from  $21.13  to  $63.36;  flue- 
cured  tobacco  from  $127.71  to  $381.64  and 
burley  tobacco  from  $139.20  to  $417.60  per 
acre. 

For  comparative  purposes,  for  example,  soil 
bank  payments  per  acre  in  1957  averaged 
$37.53  for  corn,  $50.83  for  cotton,  $63.91  for 
rice,  $18.06  for  wheat,  $223.42  for  all  tobacco, 
and  $13.54  per  acre  in  1956  for  peanuts. 

4.  Estimated  maximum  payments  per  farm 

Table  V  shows  the  estimated  maximum  per 
farm  for  maximum  production  covered  by 
the  $25,000  limitation  when  market  prices 
are  at  the  indicated  present  parity  level. 
The  table  also  shows  the  total  number  of 
production  units  that  are  covered  by  the 
$25,000  and  the  estimated  acreage  required 
to  produce  the  maximum  number  of  units 
covered. 

With  market  prices  at  75  percent  of  parity 
a  limit  of  $25,000  per  farm  will  result  in  a  cost 
to  the  Government  of  slightly  over  $4,000 
when  a  maximum  number  of  units  are  cov¬ 
ered.  At  65  percent,  of  parity  the  cost  would 
be  slightly  under  $7,000.  At  55  percent  of 
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parity  the  cost  would  be  slightly  over  $9,500 
and  at  45  percent  of  parity  the  cost  would 
be  between  $12,000  and  $12,500.  Information 
in  tables  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  indicate  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  farms  would  quali¬ 
fy  for  maximum  payments. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  a  limit  of  $25,000 
will  cover  sales  of  approximately  144  bales 
(at  90  percent  of  parity)  which  at  average 
yields  will  be  produced  on  191  acres.  The 
differential  between  the  support  level  of  90 
percent  of  parity  on  the  domestic  allotment 
and  market  price  will  vary  from  $4,032  at 
75  percent  of  the  market-price  level  to  $12,- 
096  at  45  percent  of  the  market-price  level. 

In  the  case  of  rice  a  limit  of  $25,000  will 
cover  sales  of  approximately  4,770  hundred¬ 
weight  (at  90  percent  of  parity)  which,  at 
average  yields,  will  be  produced  on  159  acres. 
The  differential  between  the  support  level 
of  90  percent  of  parity  on  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  and  market  price  will  vary  from  $4,150 
at  75  percent  of  the  market-price  level  to 
$12,497  at  45  percent  of  the  market-price 
level. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  a  limit  of  $25,000 
will  cover  sales  of  approximately  11,111 
bushels  (at  90  percent  of  parity)  which,  at 
average  yields,  will  be  produced  on  555  acres. 
The  differential  between  the  support  level 
of  90  percent  of  parity  on  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  and  market  price  will  vary  from  $4,111 
at  75  percent  of  the  market-price  level  to 
$12,444  at  45  percent  of  the  market-price 
level. 

In  the  case  of  corn  a  limit  of  $25,000  will 
cover  sales  of  approximately  15,337  bushels 
(at  90  percent  of  parity)  which  at  average 
yields  will  be  produced  on  333-  acres.  The 
differential  between  the  support  level  of  90 
percent  of  parity  on  the  domestic  allotment 
and  market  price  will  vary  from  $4,141  at 
75  percent  of  the  market  price  level  to 
$12,576  at  45  percent  of  the  market  price 
level. 

In  the  case  of  flue-cured  tobacco  a  limit 
of  $25,000  will  cover  sales  of  approximately 
48,638  pounds  (at  90  percent  of  parity)  which 
at  average  yields  will  be  produced  on  33 
acres.  The  differential  between  the  support 
level  of  90  percent  of  parity  on  the  domestic 
allotment  and  market  price  will  vary  from 
$4,183  at  75  percent  of  the  market  price  level 
to  $12,500  at  45  percent  of  the  market  price 
level. 

In  the  case  of  burley  tobacco  a  limit  of 
$25,000  will  cover  sales  of  approximately 
47,893  pounds  (at  90  percent  of  parity)  which 
at  average  yields  will  be  produced  on  30 
acres.  The  differential  between  the  support 
level  of  90  percent  of  parity  on  the  domestic 
allotment  and  market  price  will  vary  from 
$4,167  at  75  percent  of  the  market  price  level 
to  $12,500  at  45  percent  of  the  market  price 
level. 


In  the  case  of  peanuts  a  limit  of  $25,000 
will  cover  sales  of  approximately  204,918 
pounds  (at  90  percent  of  parity)  which  at 
average  yields  will  be  produced  on  212  acres. 
The  differential  between  the  support  level  of 
90  percent  of  parity  on  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  and  market  price  will  vary  from  $4,180 
at  75  percent  of  the  market  price  level  to 
$12,500  at  45  percent  of  the  market  price 
level. 

5.  Number  and  size  of  farm  allotments 
Tables  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  show  the  number 
of  farms  having  allotments  within  certain 
size  groups.  For  example,  in  table  VI  we 
And  that  363,958  farms  have  corn  allotments 
of  between  1  and  5  acres;  1,598  rice  farms 
have  allotments  of  between  1  and  5  acres 
and  414,882  wheat  farms  have  allotments  of 
between  1  and  5  acres.  Table  VII  shows  that 
354,862  cotton  farms  have  allotments  of  be¬ 
tween  1  and  5  acres  and  in  table  VIII  are 
shown  the  allotments  for  flue-cured  and  bur- 
ley  tobacco  and  peanuts. 

In  the  case  of  corn  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  farms  would  receive 
full  coverage  of  production  with  maximum 
limits  of  $25,000  per  farm.  In  the  case  of 
rice  about  19  percent  would  receive  full 
coverage  and  about  1  percent  of  the  wheat 
farms  would  be  fully  covered,  while  about  3 
percent  of  the  cotton  and  about  1  percent  of 
the  peanut  farms  would  have  full  coverage. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  the  burley  and  about 
2  percent  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  farms 
would  be  fully  covered. 

COST  OF  THE  PRESENT  PROGRAM  AND  PROPOSED 
PROGRAM 

1.  Costs  of  the  present  program 
The  total  costs  of  the  present  program 
have  increased  steadily  in  recent  years.  In 
1957  total  costs  of  all  agricultural  programs 
amounted  to  about  $3.3  billion,  in  1956 
$1.9  billion,  in  1955  $1.4  billion,  and  in  1954 
about  $964  million.  These  costs  cover  all 
agricultural  programs  including  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  and  purchases. 
Public  Law  480  programs,  crop  insurance. 
Soil  Bank,  and  other  related  programs. 

The  extent  to  which  a  domestic  allotment 
plan  would  reduce  costs  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  would  vary  depending  upon  the  length 
of  time  required  to  dispose  of  present  sur¬ 
pluses  and  the  extent  to  which  other  related 
programs  would  be  displaced.  No  doubt 
some  programs  now  charged  to  agriculture 
would  be  continued.  These  include  school- 
milk  programs,  several  donation  programs, 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  National 
Wool  Act  program,  Sugar  Act,  and  others. 
Ultimately  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
domestic  allotment  program  might  cost  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  present  program. 

A  list  of  the  costs  of  the  present  program 
is  attached. 
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CASH  BENEFITS - PRESENT  PROGRAM  AND 

PROPOSED  PROGRAM 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  relative 
benefits  to  the  average  farmer  under  the 
two  programs.  Any  estimate  would  be  purely 
speculative  and,  hence,  subject  to  mis¬ 
interpretation.  However,  using  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  relative 
benefits  under  the  proposed  program.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  414,882  farms 
have  allotments  of  5  acres  or  less.  While 
the  domestic  allotment  would  be  only  about 
55  percent  of  the  present  allotment,  the 
farmer  would  receive  90  percent  of  parity  on 
this  portion  and  could  expand  acreage,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  lesser  price  for  the  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  rest  of  the  acreage.  On  the 
other  hand,  farmers  cannot  expand  acreage 
under  the  present  program  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  are  receiving  75  percent  of  parity 
on  the  total  allotment.  Were  minimum 
acreage  allotments  to  be  included  in  the 
proposed  program,  small  farmers  would  re¬ 
ceive  materially  higher  benefits  than  under 
the  present  program. 

NONBASICS  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

At  the  present  time  some  of  the  nonbasics 
are  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
basics.  These  include  feed  grains,  oilseeds, 
dry  edible  beans,  and  others,  as  well  as  man¬ 
ufacturing  milk  and  butterfat. 

With  the  exception  of  dairy  products,  the 
costs  of  supporting  the  nonbasics  has  been 
relatively  small.  It  appears,  however,  that 
sorghum  grains  may  become  more  expensive. 

Since  corn  and  other  other  feed  grains,  in¬ 
cluding  sorghum  grains,  are  so  closely  re¬ 
lated,  any  program  dealing  with  one  should 
take  into  consideration  the  effects  on  the 
others.  A  direct-payment  program  for  corn 
and  the  other  feed  gains  may  not  be  the 
solution  to  this  problem. 

In  the  case  of  manufacturing  milk  and 
butterfat  it  appears  that  the  present  pro¬ 
gram,  although  relatively  costly,  at  this  time 
is  serving  well.  Federal  orders  have  helped 
to  lessen  the  impact  of  lower  support  prices 
on  producers  in  market  areas. 

At  the  present  time  excess  production  of 
milk  is  about  4  percent  a  year.  In  recent 
years  dairy  farmers  have  reduced  the  total 
number  of  milk  cows,  yet  at  the  same  time 
have  increased  total  production  of  milk. 
However,  milk  production  per  person  per 
day  is  declining  slowly  because  of  population 
increases  and  at  the  present  time  is  2.17 
pounds  per  day,  or  about  a  quart  of  milk 
per  day  per  person.  If  this  trend  continues 
the  cost  of  supporting  milk  and  butterfat 
under  the  present  program  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  lessened  in  the  near  future. 


Table  I.  Estimated  annual  cost  to  Government  with  payments  to  producers  based  on  the  difference  between  a  support  rate  of  90  percent  of 
parity  and  free  market  price — Payments  made  only  on  a  proportionate  share  of  the  domestic  market  requirements 


Commodity 

Estimated  do¬ 
mestic  disappear¬ 
ance 

Estimated  total  cost  to  Govern¬ 
ment  when  free  market  price 
is  at  indicated  percent  of 
parity  1 

Commodity 

Estimated  do¬ 
mestic  disappear¬ 
ance 

Estimated  total  cost  to  Govern¬ 
ment  when  free  market  price 
is  at  indicated  percent  of 
parity  1 

75  per¬ 
cent 

65  per¬ 
cent 

55  per¬ 
cent 

45  per¬ 
cent 

75  per¬ 
cent 

65  per¬ 
cent 

55  per¬ 
cent 

45  per¬ 
cent 

Cotton . . 

Rice . . . 

Wheat . . . . . 

Corn _ _ _ 

8.7  million  bales... 
27  million 

hundredweight. 
600  million  bushels. 

2.8  billion  bushels. 
1.2  billion  pounds. 

Mil- 
lion 
$243. 6 
23.5 

222.0 

756.0 

24.0 

Mil - 
lion 
$408. 9 
39.2 

372.0 
1, 260. 0 
40.8 

Mil¬ 
lion 
$574.  2 
64.8 

522.0 
1, 764. 0 
66.4 

Mil¬ 
lion 
$730. 8 
70.7 

672.0 

2, 296. 0 
73.2 

Tobacco: 

Flue  cured . 

Burley _ 

All  other _ 

Total  dollar  cost . 

756  million  pounds. 
492  million  pounds. 
275  million  pounds. 

Mil¬ 

lion 

$65.0 

42.8 

16.1 

Mil¬ 

lion 

$108. 1 
71.3 
26.8 

Mil - 
lion 

$151.2 

99.9 

37.5 

Mil- 
li  on 

$194. 3 
128.4 
48.2 

Peanuts . . . . 

1, 393. 0 

2, 327. 1 

3, 260. 0 

4,  213.  6 

1  See  table  II  for  prices  used  in  determining  cost  to  Government. 
No.  126 - 14 
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Table  II. — Prices  as  a  percent  of  parity  as  of  December  1957 


Commodity 

Percent  of  parity 

Commodity 

Percent  of  parity 

100 

90 

75 

65 

55 

45 

100 

'  90 

75 

65 

55 

45 

Cotton  (cents  per  pound).. . 

It  ice  (dollars  per  hundredweight) . 

0.  3743 
5.83 

0.  3369 
5.24 

0.2807 
4.  37 

0.  2433 
3.79 

0.  2059 
3.  21 

0. 1684 
2.62 

Peanuts  (cents  per  pound) _ 

Tobacco: 

0. 136' 

0. 122 

0.102 

0.088 

0.075 

0.061 

4V  heat  (dollars  per  bushel) . . 

2.50 

2.25 

1.88 

1.63 

1.38 

1.13 

Flue  cured  (cents  per  pound). 

.571 

.514 

.428 

.371 

.314 

.257 

Corn  (dollars  per  bushel).. . 

1.81 

1.  63 

1.36 

1.18 

1.00 

.81 

Burley  (cents  per  pound).... 

.580 

.522 

.435 

.377 

.319 

.261 

Table  III. — Estimated  acres  required  to  produce  domestic  allotment  as  compared  to  present  national  allotment  and  differences 


Crop 

Estimated  domestic 
consumption 

Estimated 
average 
yield  per 
acre 

Esti¬ 
mated 
acres 
re¬ 
quired 
to  pro¬ 
duce 
domes¬ 
tic 
allot¬ 
ment  1 

Present 

na¬ 

tional 

allot¬ 

ment 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Crop 

Estimated  domestic 
consumption 

Estimated 
average 
yield  per 
acre 

Esti¬ 
mated 
acres 
re¬ 
quired 
to  pro¬ 
duce 
domes¬ 
tic 
allot¬ 
ment1 

Present 

na¬ 

tional 

allot¬ 

ment 

Differ¬ 

ence 

8.7  million  bales _ 

376  pounds _ 

20  bushels _ 

Million 

acres 

11.6 

Million 

acres 

17.5 

Million 

acres 

-5.9 

Corn . 

2,800  million  bushels. 

40  bushels . 

Million 

acres 

60.9 

Million 

acres 

38.8 

Million 
acres 
+22. 1 

600  million  bushels.. 

30.0 

55.0 

-25.0 

Tobacco: 

27  million  hundred- 

30  hundred- 

.9 

1.7 

-.8 

Fluc-eured . 

756  million  pounds.. 
492  million  pounds.. 

1,485  pounds.. 
1,600  pounds.. 

.5 

.7 

— .  2 

weight. 

1,200  million  pounds. 

weight. 

968  pounds _ 

Burley _ 

.3 

.3 

Feanuts _ 

1.2 

1.6 

-.4 

»  Based  on  national  average  yields  per  acre. 


Table  IV. — Computed  payment  per  acre  1  for  the  basic  commodities 


Market  price  ldvel 
(as'  a  percent  of 
parity) 

Commodity 

('  ' 

Market  price  level 
(as  a  percent  of 
parity) 

Commodity 

Wheat 

Corn 

Rice 

Peanuts 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Corn 

Rice 

Peanuts 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Flue  cured 

Burley 

Flue  cured 

Burley 

Percent: 

90. . . 

Percent— Continued 
55.  _ 

$17.  40 
22.40 

$28.  98 
37.  72 

$60.  90 
78.60 

$49.  50 
59.05 

$49.  26 
63.  36 

$297. 00 
381.64 

$324. 80 
417.60 

75 _ _ 

65 . 

$7.40 
12. 40 

$12.  42 
20.70 

$26. 10 
43.50 

$19. 36 
32.  91 

$21. 13 
35. 19 

$127. 71 
212.  35 

$139.  20 
232. 00 

45... . 

i  Computed  by  multiplying  tlie  average  yields  per  acre  by  the  difference  between  the  support  level  (90  percent  of  parity)  and  the  market  price  level. 


Table  V 


Commodity 


Cotton. 


Rice. 


Wheat. 


Corn. 


When  market  prices 
are  at— 


which 


this  dollar 
level 


.2807 
.2433 
.2059 
.  1084 
4.  37 
3.79 
3.  21 
2.  62 

1.88 
1.63 
1.38 
1.13 
1.38 
1. 18 
1.00 
.81 


is  the  per¬ 
cent  of 
parity  as 
indicated 
below 


75 

65 

55 

45 

75 

65 

55 

45 

75 

65 

55 

45 

75 

65 

55 

45 


A  limit  of  $25,000  will  cover 
sales  of — 


which 


and 


the  approx¬ 
imate 
quantity 
indicated 
below 
(computed 
on  the  basis 
of  price 
supports  at 
90  percent 
of  parity 


Bales 

144 

Hundred- 

weight 

4,770 

Bushels 

11,  111 


15,337 


at  average 
yields  will 
be  produced 
on  approxi¬ 
mately  the 
indicated 
acreage 
below 


191 


159 


555 


333 


provide 
maximum 
payments 
per  farm 
as  indi¬ 
cated 
below 


$4, 032 
6,  708 
9,  504 
12, 096 
4,  150 
6,916 
9,  683 
12,  497 

4,111 
6,888 
9,666 
12,  444 
4,  141 
6,  902 
9,  662 
12,  576 


Commodity 


Tobacco: 

Flue-cured. 


Burley. 


When  market  prices 
are  at — 


which 


this  dollar 
level 


Peanuts. 


.428 
.371 
.314 
.257 
.  435 
.377 
.319 
.261 

.102 

.088 

.075 

.061 


is  the  per¬ 
cent  of 
parity  as 
indicated 
below 


75 

65 

55 

45 

75 

65 

55 

45 

'75 

65 

55 

45 


A  limit  of  $25,000  will  cover 
sales  of— 


I 

which 


and 


the  approx¬ 
imate 
quantity 
indicated 
below- 
(computed 
on  the  basis 
of  price 
supports  at 
90  percent 
of  parity 


Pounds 
48, 638 

47, 893 

204, 918 


at  average 
yields  will 
be  produced 
on  approxi¬ 
mately  the 
indicated 
acreage 
below 


33 


30 


212 


provide 
maximum 
payments 
per  farm 
as  indi¬ 
cated 
below 


$4, 183 
6, 955 
9,728 
12,  500 
4, 167 
6,  944 
9,  722 
12,  500 

4,180 
6, 967 
9,631 
12, 500 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  an  article 
by  the  Alabama  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Industries,  Hon.  A.  W.  Todd, 
from  the  July  1,  1958,  issue  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Farmers’  Bulletin,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Cotton  Farm  Bill  Introduced 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  and 
Representative  William  Colmer,  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  a  few 
days  ago  that  would  open  up  the  cotton  fields 
in  Alabama  again.  The  new  farm  bill  has 
received  scores  of  endorsements  both  from 
individual  farmers  and  farm  groups  and  the 
consensus  of  them  aU  today  is  that  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction — that  the  farmer 
again  wants  to  be  free  to  run  his  own  affairs 
as  he  sees  fit.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  farm 
situation  in  our  State  and  other  cotton 
States  today  that  to  restore  the  farm  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  Southeast,  it  will  take  some  type 
of  cotton  legislation  that  will  let  the  farmers 
again  till  the  soil.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
have  farm  legislation  if  we  are  going  to  give 
the  farmers  the  same  protection  equivalent 
to  that  received  by  labor  and  industry. 

Basically,  the  idea  of  the  bill  is  to  let  the 
farmer  grow  whatever  he  pleases  and  sell  for 
whatever  price  he  can  get  and  then  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  would  pay  the  farmer  the 
difference  between  the  price  he  receives  and 
100  percent  parity  on  that  portion  of  the 
crop  that  would  be  sold  and  consumed  in 
this  country.  Such  a  plan  is  decidedly  op¬ 
posite  to  the  Brannan  plan  which  would 
completely  regiment  the  national  farm  econ¬ 
omy  by  dictating  to  the  farmer  how  much 
he  could  plant,  how  he  should  plant  it  and 
when  and  where  he  could  sell  it.  It  differs 
from  the  two  price  system  in  that  it  would 
allow  commodity  prices  to  seek  their  own 
level  rather  than  maintaining  artificially 
high  prices  on  the  domestic  market.  The 
artificial  prices  on  the  domestic  market  are 
today  forcing  many  textile  mills  to  close  in 
America. 

The  Talmadge-Colmer  type  farm  program 
is  working  excellently  for  the  sugar  beet 
and  cane  farmers  and  wool  growers.  Some 
of  the  most  successful  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions  in  this  country  are  those  growing 
sugar  beets  in  the  west  and  those  growing 
cane  in  Louisiana,  as  well  as  a  tremendous 
number  of  ranches  in  the  northwest  pro¬ 
ducing  wool  under  the  same  program  and 
they  like  this  program  so  well  that  the 
farmer  himself  is  consistently  lobbying  with 
Benson  for  approval  of  continuation  of  pro- 
uction  payment  program  in  that  industry. 

After  serving  as  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Industries  for  3  y2  years  and  seeing 
the  farmer's  plight  continually  worsened, 
it  is  more  evident  than  ever  before  with 
100.000  farm  people  seeking  employment, 
that  we  must  put  the  cotton  industry  back 
into  a  free  enterprise  system  as  much  as 
possible. 

When  we  compare  the  cotton  industry 
today  with  the  broiler  industry,  the  beef 
cattle  industry,  the  swine  industry,  and  the 
dairy  industry,  there  is  no  comparison.  If 
we  were  allowed  to  grow  cotton,  without 
limitation,  as  is  the  broiler,  beef  cattle, 
swine,  and  dairy  industries,  Alabama  farm 
income  would  be  $200  million  above  the 
present  farm  income.  The  allocation  of 
acreage  has  put  the  small  farmer  in  a  ter¬ 
rific  squeeze  in  America.  In  fact  today, 
over  one-half  the  farmers  in  the  United 
States  produce  only  9  percent  of  the  farm 
produce  and  this  has  all  come  about  in  the 
last  few  years.  Too  many  farm  families  in 
our  State  have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
per  year. 

The  main  purpose  to  be  remembered  in  all 
farm  legislation  is  to  help  people  on  the 
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lowest  level  of  income — to  help  boys  and 
girls  and  young  people  to  have  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  great  opportunities  which  America 
has  to  offer. 

Yours  very  truly, 

,  A.  W.  Todd, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Industries. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  an  article 
from  the  July  8, 1958,  issue  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  stating  the  endorsement  of  the 
proposed  legislation  by  the  Georgia  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Phil 
Campbell,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ' 
as  follows : 

Campbell  Endorses  Talmadge  Farm  Bill— 

Would  Put  Farmers  Back  in  Farming 

Business,  He  Tells  Seedsmen  Here 

Georgia  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Phil 
Campbell  has  strongly  endorsed  Senator 
Herman  Talmaldge's  proposed  farm  bill,  say¬ 
ing  it  is  “the  only  salvation  we’ve  got." 

“The  bill  would  put  the  farmers  back  in 
the  farming  business,"  Mr.  Campbell  said. 
“It  would  give  us  our  world  markets  back," 
he  added. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  at  the  final  session  of 
the  Georgia  Seedsmen’s  Association  conven¬ 
tion  Monday.  Some  250  seedsmen  from  all 
over  Georgia  were  in  Atlanta  for  their  18th 
annual  conclave. 

Senator  Talmadge’s  proposed  two-price 
program  would  guarantee  the  farmer  100 
percent  of  parity  for  his  basic  commodities 
that  are  consumed  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Campbell  said.  The  agriculture  commis¬ 
sioner  further,  explained  that  the  farmer 
could  then  produce  as  much  more  as  he 
wants  for  the  world  market.  The  bill  would 
do  away  with  acreage  allotments  and  sub¬ 
stitute  unit  measure  allotments,  he  said. 

Commissioner  Campbell  predicted  passage 
of  the  bill,  now  pending  in  Congress.  He 
also  said  the  proposal  is  “the  only  permanent 
program  you  can  have  that  won't  need 
amending  every  year  and  that  is  fair  to 
everyone.” 

Mr.  Campbell  attacked  present  farm  poli¬ 
cies  as  unfair  to  the  farmer.  “The  American 
farmer,”  he  said,  “for  some  10  or  20  years 
now  has  been  used  as  a  pawn  in  international 
politics.” 

When  hard  times  come,  the  commissioner 
said,  farmers  can  hold  out  longer  than  those 
first  hurt  by  his  adversity.  Factory  workers, 
then  businessmen  go  out  of  business  before 
the  farmer,  he  said,  who  can  hold  out  for 
another  5  or  10  years. 

"A  lot  of  factory  workers  go  on  relief,"  he 
said,  “when  farmers  stop  buying  consumer 
and  production  goods.” 

And,  Mr.  Campbell  said,  “farmers  know 
how  to  tighten  up  that  belt  better  than  any¬ 
body.”  They’re  used  to  it,  he  added. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  letter 
of  May  6,  1958,  from  John  P.  Duncan, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Georgia  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  endorsing  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Macon,  Ga.,  May  6, 1953. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  is  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  your  letter  of  April  29  concerning 
legislation  advocated  by  the  American  Farm 


Bureau  Federation  dealing  in  cotton  and 
feed  grains.  We  in  Georgia  are  very  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  cotton  situation  and  realize 
that  something  must  be  done  to  make  cot¬ 
ton  more  competitive  with  synthetics,  but 
at  the  same  time  assure  our  farmers  of  their 
fair  share  of  the  national  income.  We  are 
aware  that  several  cotton  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  and  several  other 
plans  have  been  talked  about. 

We  in  Georgia  feel  that  since  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy  receive  subsidies  from 
the  Government,  that  the  farmer  cannot 
live  under  a  free  enterprise  system  without 
being  subsidized  to  some  extent.  We  also 
feel  that  if  subsidies  were  taken  off  every¬ 
thing  and  a  free  enterprise  system  did  exist, 
the  farmer  with  his  determination  and  will 
to  work,  would  certainly  receive  his  fair 
share. 

We  think  very  much  of  the  speech  that 
our  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  made  in  the 
Senate  the  other  day  relative  to  a  new  farm 
program.  We  wholeheartedly  endorse  his 
idea  of  a  farm  program  that  would:  (1)  Let 
the  farmer  farm;  (2)  give  the  farmer  his  fair 
share  of  the  national  income;  (3)  put  pri¬ 
vate  buyers  back  into  the  cotton  business 
and  eliminate  the  Government  from  being 
in  the  farming  business  as  much  as  possible. 

We  also  are  very  much  interested  in  Sena¬ 
tor  Talmadge’s  bill  that  would  keep  cotton 
allotments  in  the  State  and  also  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  county  if  any  acreage  is  released. 
Since  the  acreage  reserve  part  of  the  Soil 
Bank  will  not  be  in  force  next  year,  many  of 
our  farmers  who  have  not  grown  cotton  in 
the  last  2  years  and  who  have  put  their  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  Soil  Bank  will  not  want  to  grow 
cotton  any  more.  By  having  this  cotton 
available  for  reallocation,  we  will  be  able  to 
maintain  the  cotton  allotments  in  the 
'  counties. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  able  to  get  together  on  a  farm  bill 
and  that  it  will  be  a  bill  for  the  farmer 
rather  than  those  special  interests  that  seem 
to  want  to  dictate  the  vital  points  of  a  farm 
bill  but  who  do  not  have  the  farmer’s  inter¬ 
est  at  heart. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  fine  work 
you  have  done  as  chairman  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee.  The  farmers  of  Georgia 
feel  that  in  you  they  indeed  have  a  friend 
and  appreciate  your  leadership  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  I  per¬ 
sonally  appreciate  your  wTiting  me  for  my 
views  and  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  do 
so  whenever  you  wish. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Duncan,  Jr.. 

President. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  report  of 
the  Alabama  Legislative  Cotton  Study 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Alabama  Legislative  Cotton 

Study  Committee  to  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  of  America 

In  1957  the  Alabama  State  Legislature  took 
recognition  of  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of 
the  people  engaged  in  the  production,  mar¬ 
keting  and  processing  of  cotton.  The  legis¬ 
lature  felt  that  this  dissatisfaction  in  our 
State  had  reached  such  a  peak  as  to  justify 
creating  a  «pecial  committee  to  study  the 
cotton  industry  in  all  of  its  aspects.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Alabama  Legislative  Cotton  Study 
Committee  was  officially  selected  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  from 
their  respective  congressional  districts  assem¬ 
bled  in  caucus  to  elect  the  members  thereof, 
established  pursuant  to  Joint  Resolution  No. 
107,  in  regular  session  of  the  1957  legislature. 

This  committee  has  held  hearings  In  each 
congressional  district  in  Alabama,  and  the 
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testimony  of  over  1,500  witnesses  has  revealed 
that  the  cotton  industry  is  sick. 

The  committee  has  heard  from  tenants, 
landowners,  ginners,  crushers,  cotton  mer¬ 
chants,  textile  executives,  implement  deal¬ 
ers,  bankers,  professional  agriculturists,  and 
legislators.  The  testimony  of  these  people 
leads  this  committee  to  believe  that  the  laws 
passed  in  Congress  affecting  cotton  have 
more  importance  than  the  activities  inside 
the  boundary  fences  of  farms. 

Excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  some  of 
the  more  than  1,500  witnesses  testifying  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  is  incorporated  at  the  end 
of  this  report  and  is  made  a  part  hereof,  in¬ 
dicative,  if  not  a  summation,  of  all  of  the 
testimony  taken  before  this  committee.  It 
establishes  beyond  contradiction  that  acreage 
reductions,  reduced  prices  and  rising  costs 
have  reduced  the  farm  income  to  a  disaster 
level.  Tenant  farmers  have  been  driven  onto' 
the  welfare  rolls,  the  income  of  landowners 
has  been  drastically  reduced,  hundreds  of 
gins  have  been  closed,  activities  of  imple¬ 
ment  dealers  substantially  curtailed,  cotton 
seed  oil  mills  idled  and  vacated,  small  busi¬ 
nesses  closed,  and  the  independent  cotton 
merchant  driven  out  of  business.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  all  of  these 
conditions  exist  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
inequities  of  the  present  cotton  laws. 

As  evidenced  by  the  testimony  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  this  report,  the  people  involved  in 
the  cotton  industry  feel  that  the  solution 
to  the  cotton  crisis  lies  in  the  adoption  by 
Congress  of  a  bold  new  cotton  program,  that 
such  a  program,  if  it  is  to  be  successful, 
must: 

First,  let  the  farmer  farm;  second,  guaran¬ 
tee  the  farmer  his  proportionate  share  of  the 
national  income;  third,  place  American  cot¬ 
ton  back  on  the  world  market  at  competitive 
prices;  fourth,  establish  a  research  program 
which  would  have  as  its  objective  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  uses  and  new  markets  for  cot¬ 
ton,  the  eradication  of  the  boll  weevil,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  cotton. 

LET  THE  FARMER  FARM 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
the  primary  objective  of  any  farm  act  should 
be  to  aid  the  farmer.  We  feel  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  hundreds  of  farmers  appearing 
before  this  committee  establishes  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  farmer  wants  more  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  management  of  his  farm. 
Almost  without  exception  the  farmer  feels 
that  if  he  is  to  remain  in  the  business  of 
growing  cotton  he  must  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  his  volume.  He  cannot 
visualize  an  increase  in  yield  within  the 
foreseeable  future  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
in  'any  substantial  degree  meet  his  present 
needs.  Therefore,  he  asks  for  additional 
acreage.  He  feels  that  the  choice  of  whether 
or  not  to  produce  cotton  in  any  particular 
year  should  lie  solely  with  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  and  that  he  should  not  be  penalized  by 
law  for  whichever  choice  he  might  make. 
He  is  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  measur¬ 
ing  of  cotton  acreage,  penalties  for  over¬ 
planting,  loss  of  acreage  for  underplanting, 
and  plowing  up  cotton  for  which  he  has 
spent  his  hard-earned  money  in  preparing 
the  soil  and  putting  the  seed  in  the  ground. 
In  essence,  the  farmer  has  reached  the  point 
where  he  would  like  to  see  as  little  Govern¬ 
ment  intervention  as  is  possible.  This  com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  there  can  never  be  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  acreage  allotments  that  could  take 
into  consideration  the  varying  needs  of 
America’s  individual  families.  We  feel,  as  do 
our  farmers,  that  the  individual  farmer  is 
the  proper  person  to  decide  how  much  cotton 
he  will  have  to  produce  in  order  to  provide 
for  him  and  his  family.  This  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  acreage  allotments,  as  we 
know  them  today,  should  be  abolished. 

GUARANTEE  THE  FARMER  HIS  PROPORTIONATE 
SHARE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME 

The  witnesses  appearing  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  expressed  the  feeling  that  agricul¬ 


ture  can  only  be  placed  on  a  completely  free 
enterprise  system  if  and  when  all  other 
segments  of  the  economy  have  been  done 
likewise.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  based  on  the  testimony  taken  by  it, 
that  so  long  as  labor  is  given  subsidies  in 
the  nature  of  minimum  wage  laws,  and  so 
long  as  wages  remain  high  as  a  result  of  the 
bargaining  power  of  organized  labor,  and  so 
long  as  prices  of  the  products  that  a  farmer 
has  to  buy  reflect  the  subsidized  high  wage 
scale,  and  so  long  as  the  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  elements  receive  protection  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  protective  tariffs  and  various  high 
tax  writeoff  measures  that  the  American 
farmer  should  also  be  guaranteed  a  fair 
share  of  the  national  income. 

PLACE  AMERICAN  COTTON  BACK  ON  THE  WORLD 
MARKET  AT  COMPETITIVE  PRICES 

Witness  after  witness  before  hearings  con¬ 
ducted  by  our  committee  expressed  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  one  of  the  hardships  created  under 
the  present  law  came  about  because  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  was  not  allowed  to  maintain  a 
competitive  position  with  foreign  cotton. 
Some  witnesses  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  creation  of  vast  holdings  in  foreign 
countries  by  American  capital  was  made 
possible  under  the  present  cotton  law,  and 
no  witness  before  our  committee  expressed 
the  feeling  that  this  noncompetitive  posi¬ 
tion  of  American  cotton  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  the  feeling  of  those  testify¬ 
ing  before  this  committee  that  American 
cotton  should  be  made  competitive  at  the 
market  place  on  both  the  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  markets. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Witnesses  appearing  before  our  commit¬ 
tee  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  desire 
to  see  Congress  in  cooperation  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry,  give  top  priority  to  an  ex¬ 
panded,  continuous  and  comprehensive  re¬ 
search  program.  Research  is  the  medicine 
that  will  go  far  toward  restoring  cotton  to 
a  full  state  of  health.  Cotton  must  be 
made  a  test-tube  fiber  for  the  discovery  of 
new  uses.  Compared  to  the  yearly  expendi¬ 
ture  by  the  manmade  fiber  industry  the 
cotton  industry  provides  next  to  nothing 
for  research.  The  synthetics  are  not  the 
only  enemy  blighting  the  future  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry.  Standing  as  an  ever-present 
threat  to  the  retention  of  American  cotton 
markets  is  foreign  cotton,  which  is  some¬ 
times  produced  in  better  quality  and  always 
at  lower  cost  than  the  American  product. 

Therefore,  research  must  be  two-pronged. 
First  must  come  research  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  finding  ever-increasing  ways  to  use 
the  natural  fiber.  Secondly,  there  must 
come  research  into  possibilities  of  getting 
more  cotton  at  a  lower  production  cost. 
With  research  carried  on  fully  and  continu¬ 
ously  the  domestic  market  for  American 
cotton  could  be  18  million  bales  annually 
rather  than  8  million  bales.  The  committee 
feels  that  without  a  continuous,  aggressive 
research  program,  financed  at  least  partially 
by  the  Federal  Government,  that  the  cotton 
industry  as  we  know  it  today  in  the  United 
States  is  surely  doomed  to  oblivion. 

ERADICATION  OF  THE  BOLL  WEEVIL 

Any  industry  that  needlessly  loses  $351 
million  during  any  single  year  has  been 
badly  hurt,  but  it  falls  into  the  class  of  an 
ignorant  calamity  if  this  loss  continues  year 
after  year  and  little  is  done  about  it. 

That  is  the  situation  as  it  stands  in  the 
cotton  industry  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  boll  weevil  damage  alone  in 
1957  was  $351  million. 

Any  private  corporation  losing  this  much 
money  in  1  year  would  go  to  work  immedi¬ 
ately  to  correct  the  situation  and  not  let 
it  continue  year  after  year  after  year  as  has 
been  done  in  the  cotton  industry.  The  in¬ 
dividual  cotton  farmer  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  take  on  a  project  of  much- 
needed  research  that  would  stop  the  boll 
weevil’s  annual  damage  to  the  Nation’s 
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economy.  Someone  else  has  to  do  it.  The 
Federal  Government  is  the  answer.  This 
committee  feels  that  an  adequate  appropri¬ 
ation  for  research  to  this  end  will  finally 
bring  about  the  eradication  of  the  boll 
weevil. 

RESOLUTION  MAKING  RECOMMENDATION  TO  THE 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

“Whereas  this  committee  has  been  officially 
selected  by  the  members  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  from  their  respective  congres¬ 
sional  districts  assembled  in  caucus  to  elect 
the  members  of  the  Alabama  Legislative  Cot¬ 
ton  Study  Committee,  established  pursuant 
to  Joint  Resolution  No.  107;  and 

“Whereas  this  committee  has  been  charged 
with  the  task  of  studying  the  problems  of 
the  cotton  industry  in  all  of  its  aspects  in 
the  State  of  Alabama;  and 

“Whereas  this  committee  has  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  behalf  of  the  States  of  Alabama;  and 

“Whereas  this  committee  sincerely  believes 
hearings  in  all  of  the  congressional  districts 
of  the  State  of  Alabama;  and 

“Whereas  more  than  1,500  persons  have 
made  their  views  and  wishes  known  to  this 
committee;  and 

“Whereas  this  committee  sincerely  believes 
that  it  speaks  the  wishes  of  the  Alabama 
farmer  and  every  segment  of  the  cotton 
industry;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved  by  the  Alabama  Legislative  Cot¬ 
ton  Study  Committee,  sitting  in  executive 
session  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  this  the  26th 
day  of  June  1958,  as  follows: 

“1.  That  Congress  should  enact  a  program 
that  would  eliminate  all  acreage  controls 
and  Government  loans.  (During  the  initial 
transition  period  it  might  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  issue  nonsupported  export  quotas  as 
well  as  supported  domestic  quotas  to  each 
individual  farm.)  A  substantial  minimum 
domestic  quota  would  go  far  toward  solving 
the  immediate  problems  of  the  small  farmer. 

“2.  Assign  each  farm  growing  cotton  a 
domestic  •  production  quota  to  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  pounds  of  lint  cotton  which 
would  be  the  same  percentage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  consumption  of  cotton  that  the  farm¬ 
er’s  historic  acreage  base  bears  to  the  total 
national  acreage  base. 

“3.  Guarantee  and  pay  to  each  farmer  a 
sales  price  support  of  the  difference  between 
the  average  market  price  and  100  percent  of 
parity  on  his  domestic  production  quota. 

“4.  Require  that  each  farmer  submit  an 
authentication  of  sale  with  his  application 
for  sales  price  support  payment. 

“5.  Impose  a  maximum  of  $25,000  on  the 
amount  of  sales  price  support  payments 
which  any  individual  farmer  could  receive. 

“6.  Provide  for  the  transfer  of  domestic 
quotas  within  the  counties  so  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  farm’s  domestic  quota  may  be 
negotiable. 

“7.  Require  that  future  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  if  reestablished,  cannot  be  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  upon  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  during  the  tenure  of  this  act. 

“8.  Establish  an  immediate  and  long- 
range  research  program  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  the  continued  present  per  capita 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 

“9.  Establish  a  fund  for  the  control  and 
eradication  of  the  boll  weevil  and  other 
insects  detrimental  to  the  economic  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  which 
fund  shall  not  be  less  than  $1  million  a  year, 
and  shall  be  administered  through  existing 
agencies  or  through  the  creation  of  a  new 
agency  for  this  specific  purpose  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress. 

“10.  That  any  and  all  future  cotton  legis¬ 
lation  incorporate  the  retention  of  the 
parity  principle. 

"11.  That  any  and  all  future  cotton  legis¬ 
lation  incorporate  the  right  of  a  farmer  to 
transfer  allotments  or  quotas  in  a  negotiable 
manner  within  the  county,” 
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The  undersigned  members  of  the  Alabama 
Legislative  Cotton  Study  Committee  hereby 
approve  the  foregoing  report  and  adopt  the 
resolution  contained  therein. 

Representative  Bob  Gilchrist,  Chair¬ 
man;  Representative  Robert  G.  Ken¬ 
dall,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman;  Senator 
(Lieutenant  Governor-Elect)  Albert 
Boutwell;  Representative  James  A. 
Branyon  XI;  Representative  J.  E.  Har¬ 
vey;  Representative  J.  T.  Johnson; 
Representative  G.  L.  Oakley;  Repre¬ 
sentative  E.  R.  Solomon. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  editorials  and  articles  and  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Editorial  from  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News  of  April  25, 1958. 

Editorial  from  the  Waycross  (Ga.) 
Journal-Herald  of  April  26,  1958. 

Editorial  from  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  of  May  8, 1958. 

Editorial  from  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily 
News  of  May  7, 1958. 

Editorial  from  the  Valdosta  (Ga.) 
Daily  Times. 

Editorial  from  the  Atlanta  Journal  of 
June  10,  1958. 

Editorial  from  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Her- 

Article  from  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele- 
aid  of  June  11, 1958. 
graph  of  June  13, 1958. 

Editorial  from  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News 
of  June  6,  1958. 

Editorial  from  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Her¬ 
ald  of  April  25, 1958. 

Editorial  from  the  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Ob¬ 
server  of  June  11, 1958. 

Editorial  from  the  Decatur  (Ala.) 
Daily  of  June  8, 1958. 

Editorial  from  the  Albertville  (Ala.) 
Record  of  May  20, 1958. 

Article  from  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Ga¬ 
zette  of  May  15, 1958. 

Editorial  from  the  Seneca  (S.  C.) 
Journal-Tribune  of  May  21,  1958. 

Sixty-one  representative  letters  from 
Georgia  and  throughout  the  Nation  en¬ 
dorsing  the  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rials,  articles,  and  letters  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News  of 
April  25,  1958] 

The  Talmadge  Plan 

By  what  no  doubt  amounts  to  no  more 
than  a  pleasant  coincidence.  Senator  Her¬ 
man  Talmadge  has  proposed  a  farm  program 
which  embraces  several  of  the  points  re¬ 
cently  propounded  by  the  Morning  News. 

In  brief,  Senator  Talmadge  would  do  away 
with  all  price-support  loans  and  acreage  con¬ 
trols,  and  set  the  farmers  free  to  plant  as 
they  please  and  sell  their  products  on  the 
open  market. 

Then,  as  a  substitute  for  present  price- 
support  loans,  the  Senator’s  plan  would  bol¬ 
ster  farm  income  by  direct  payments  to 
growers  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts, 
and  tobacco  with  this  reimbursement  cover¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  open  market 
prices  and  a  parity  level  to  be  set  at  either 
90  or.  100  percent  of  fair  earning  power. 

Since  there  is  no  sentiment  whatsoever  In 
Congress  for  ending  the  subsidies  paid  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  other  industries, 
agriculture  cannot  be  expected  to  go  it  alone 
and  Government  aid  must  be  continued. 

But  certainly  the  farmer  should  be  freed 
of  the  bureaucratic  controls  which  dictate 
the  crops  he  may  plant  and  the  amount  of 

th^n'  ond  the  Talmadge  plan  would  do  this. 

The  Senator  is  also  confident  that  his  pro¬ 
posal  would  cost  less  than  the  present  pro¬ 


gram.  with  payments  being  restricted  to  the 
individual  farmer’s  share  of  the  domestic 
market  for  his  crop.  There  would  be  no 
subsidy  on  products  sold  for  export. 

At  90  percent  of  parity.  Senator  Talmadge 
estimates  his  plan  would  cost  a  maximum 
of  $1,644  million  a  year,  while  at  100  percent 
of  parity  the  cost  would  be  to  top  of  $1,808,- 
400,000.  The  savings  to  taxpayers  over  the 
present  support  loan  scheme  would  be  be¬ 
tween  $2  and  $3  billion  a  year. 

The  farm  problem  has  had  Congress  in  a 
cold  sweat  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war, 
but  aside  from  the  Soil  Bank  program  de¬ 
vised  by  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  no  new 
remedy  has  been  advanced.  Now  a  Georgian 
who  knows  farmers  and  their  difficulties  has 
presented  an  idea  which  reinstates  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  is  substituted  for  the  current  subsidy, 
which  has  been  justly  condemned  by  Senator 
Talmadge  as  a  miserable  failure. 

[From  the  Waycross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald  of 
April  26,  1958] 

Talmadge  Has  New  Farm  Plan 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge  has  come  up 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  sound  plan  to 
give  the  Nation’s  farmers  a  fairer  share  of 
the  national  income. 

His  plan  calls  for  the  abolition  of  all  price 
support  loans  and  acreage  controls.  Farmers 
would  be  free  to  plant  as  they  pleased  and 
their  products  would  sell  on  a  free  market. 

Farm  income  would  be  bolstered  by  giving 
growers  of  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
and  peanuts  direct  Federal  payments  cov¬ 
ering  the  difference  between  open-market 
prices  and  100  percent  of  the  fair  earning 
power  parity  level. 

Each  farmer  growing  basic  commodities 
would  be  given  a  domestic  production  quota 
to  be  expressed  in  pounds,  bushels,  or  bales 
instead  of  acres. 

A  bill  of  sale  would  be  required  with  the 
farmer’s  application  for  sales  price  support 
payments. 

Talmadge  contends  that  the  plan  would 
eliminate  a  lot  of  redtape,  end  regimentation 
and  dictation  imposed  by  acreage  controls, 
and  take  the  Government  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying,  storing,  and  selling  farm 
commodities. 

Georgia’s  junior  Senator  said  his  plan  will 
cost  approximately  half  as  much  as  the 
$3,250  billion  spent  on  present  farm  pro¬ 
grams. 

Already  several  of  Talmadge’s  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  have  had  some  kind  words  for 
the  proposal. 

Besides  putting  more  money  in  the  farm¬ 
ers’  pockets  the  thing  we  like  about  the  plan 
is  that  it  would  put  a  lot  of  people  back  to 
work  and  presumably  would  slow  up  the 
present  farm-to-city  migration. 

In  our  own  county,  for  example,  more  and 
ipore  land  is  going  into  the  Soil  Bank.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  1958  figures,  just  released,  69  per¬ 
cent  of  the  county’s  cotton  allotment  and 
23  percent  of  the  tobacco  acreage  has  been 
proposed  for  acreage  reserve. 

Last  year  the  figures  were  40  percent  of 
the  cotton  and  15  percent  of  the  tobacco. 
The  increase  is  sizeable. 

Senator  Talmadge’s  plan  may  not  have  all 
the  answers,  but  it  sounds  to  us  like  a  lot 
better  deal  for  all  concerned  than  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  farmers  and  taxpayers 
are  now  suffering. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  of  May  8, 
1958] 

A  Significant  Plan 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge  of  Georgia  may 
be  quite  Junior  in  Washington,  but  as 
Doris  Fleeson  pointed  out  in  her  Journal 
column  recently,  he’s  mighty  smart. 

Miss  Fleeson  was  writing  of  Senator  Tal¬ 
madge’s  plan  for  farm  price  supports  which 
combines  the  virtues  of  free  enterprise  with 
Government  protection. 


It  would  do  away  with  the  redtape  and 
irritants  of  acreage  controls  and  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  and  let  the  farmer  plant  as  much 
as  he  wants  of  any  crop  he  prefers. 

Here  is  where  the  protection  factor  enters. 
Each  farmer  would  have  a  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  quota  expressed  in  bushels,  bales,  etc. 
This  quota  would  be  worked  out  on  the  basis 
of  national  consumption  of  the  commodity 
in  question. 

The  farmer  would  do  his  own  selling  in 
the  open  market.  This  makes  him  a  busi¬ 
nessman  again,  rather  than  a  Government 
ward.  It  also  should  reopen  world  markets 
to  United  States  farm  products. 

If  the  price  he  gets  is  less  than  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  the  Government  would  pay 
him  the  difference  on  that  part  of  his  crop 
raised  under  the  domestic  quota.  But  only 
on  that  part  raised  under  quota. 

The  farmer  then,  can  stick  to  the  quota 
and  the  Government  umbrella.  Or  if  he 
pleases  he  can  exceed  this  quota  as  much 
as  he  wants  at  his  own  risk. 

Here  is  another  good  feature.  Payments 
would  be  limited  to  $25,000  on  the  amount 
of  price  support  any  farmer  could  receive. 
Shades  of  Soil  Bank  abuses. 

The  plan  sounds  good  and  looks  simple. 
It  restores  the  farmer’s  independence,  but 
leaves  enough  in  the  way  of  Government 
props  to  save  him  in  emergency.  It’s  a 
completely  moral  double  standard, 

Georgia  and  the  South  will  like  it.  And 
as  Miss  Fleeson  points  out,  other  sections 
may  like  it  enough  to  restore  the  old  South 
and  West  agricultural  alliance  that  once 
ran  things  in  Washington. 

(From  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  News  of  May 
(7,  1958] 

Talmadge’s  Farm  Plan 
(By  Quimby  Melton,  Jr.) 

Every  person  in  the  United  States  is  vitally 
concerned  with  the  agriculture  of  this  Na¬ 
tion.  If  it  weren’t  for  the  farmer,  where 
would  the  rest  of  the  country  be  ? 

He  raises  our  food  and  our  fiber.  He  keeps 
the  soil  in  trust  for  future  generations.  The 
trees  which  make  the  lumber  which  make 
the  buildings  which  house  us  grow  on  his 
land.  Without  him,  we’d  be  sunk. 

Because  of  this  vital  interest  of  every 
American  in  the  farmer,  we  particularly  in¬ 
vite  your  attention  to  Senator  Talmadge’s 
column  which  appears  in  the  Griffin  Daily 
News  today,  as  it  does  every  Wednesday. 

Today  the  Georgia  Senator  has  outlined 
his  bold  new  farm  plan  for  the  United  States. 
He  particularly  invites  Georgia  farmers  to 
write  and  tell  him  what  they  think  of  it. 
We  Join  in  urging  them  to  do  so,  because 
we  know  that  the  Senator  will  be  guided 
by  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Georgia. 

The  Talmadge  plan  calls  for  letting  the 
farmers  farm.  Anyone  who  ever  tilled  the 
soil  knows  the  wisdom  of  this.  Farmers  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  last  bulwarks  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  this  Nation.  But  they  are  so 
tied  up  now  with  redtape  and  Government 
dictation  that  it  almost  takes  a  lawyer  to 
plant  a  home  garden  in  the  country. 

Senator  Talmadge  has  offered  what  seems 
to  us  a  vast  improvement  over  the  present 
situation.  We  hope  that  you  will  read  his 
column  then  write  and  tell  him  what  you 
think  of  his  plan. 

[From  the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Daily  Times] 
Talmadge’s  Farm  Plan 
(By  Turner  Rockwell) 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  in  a  Senate 
speech  a  few  days  ago,  offered  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram  which  he  feels  will  help  solve  many 
of  the  ills  that  beset  American  farmers  and 
will  remove  the  restrictions  as  to  acreage 
planted  to  basic  crops  and  others  that  have 
been  major  faotors  in  the  farm  program  un¬ 
der  which  our  farmers  have  been  operating 
for  a  number  of  years. 
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Senator  Talmadge  feels  that  a  farmer 
should  be  permitted  to  plant  what  he  wants 
to  plant  and  sell  his  crop  for  the  best  price 
he  can  get  in  the  open  market  and  then 
have  the  Federal  Government  pay  him  the 
difference  between  the  prices  he  receives  for 
commodities  sold  for  domestic  consumption 
and  100  percent  of  parity. 

The  way  Senator  Talmadge  outlines  his 
proposed  plan  is  this : 

1.  Eliminate  all  acreage  controls  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  loans. 

2.  Assign  each  farmer  growing  basic  com¬ 
modities  a  domestic  production  quota  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  unit  measurements 
(pounds,  bushels,  bales,  etc.)  which  would 
be  the  same  percentage  of  the  national  con¬ 
sumption  of  basic  commodities  that  the 
farmer’s  historic  acreage  base  bears  to  the 
total  national  acreage  base. 

3.  Guarantee  and  pay  to  each  farmer  a 
sales  price  support  of  the  difference  between 
the  price  he  receives  for  his  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  quota  and  100  percent  of  parity. 

4.  Require  each  farmer  to  submit  a  bill  of 
sale  with  his  application  for  sales-price-sup- 
port  payments. 

5.  Impose  a  maximum  of  $25,000  on  the 
amount  of  sales-price-support  payments 
which  any  individual  farmer  could  receive. 

Senator  Talmadge  believes  that  such  a 
program  would  tend  to  eliminate  redtape 
and  the  accumulation  of  farm  surpluses  and 
let  the  farmer  handle  his  operations  as  he 
sees  fit. 

The  Senator  feels  that,  since  it  is  geared 
to  domestic  production,  it  would  amount  to 
no  more  than  giving  the  farmer  the  same 
protection  which  labor  gets  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  industry  with  the  tariff. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  farm  problem  that  any  program 
to  be  workable  must  permit  the  farmer  to 
farm  and  provide  some  way  of  guaranteeing 
to  him  a  fair  share  of  the  national  income  for 
his  efforts.  However,  there  is  no  general 
agreement  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

It  can  be  said  for  the  Talmadge  proposal" 
that  it  is  different  from  that  which  has  been 
tried.  Doubtless  it  has  bugs  in  it  and  would 
not  do  the  complete  job,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
study.  Certainly,  the  answer  to  the  farm 
problem  has  not  yet  been  found. 


[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  of  June  10, 
1958] 

Farm  Bill  Extraordinary 
A  farm  bill  with  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  the  approval  of  the  farmer  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  farmer  to  grow 
as  much  of  any  basic  commodity  as  he 
wishes.  The  Federal  Government  would  pay 
the  farmer  the  difference  between  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  and  100  percent  of  parity  on  that 
portion  of  his  crop  consumed  in  this  country. 

The  chief  virtue  of  the  bill  is  that  it  would 
return  to  the  farmer  a  respectable  measure 
of  free  enterprise,  along  with  reasonable  safe¬ 
guards  similar  to  those  accorded  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy. 

Senator  Talmadge  formulated  the  bill  only 
after  long  and  exhaustive  study.  He  con¬ 
ferred  with  farmers  and  farm  experts  across 
the  State,  and  he  borrowed  the  better  points 
of  agricultural  bills  of  the  past. 

The  result  is  a  program  that  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  practical,  workable,  and 
acceptable  to  those  whom  it  most  directly 
affects.  And  while  it  will  have  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Benson  day-dream  crowd,  its 
chances  of  passage  are  not  as  remote;  as 
some  may  think. 

[From  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  of  June  11, 
1958] 

The  Talmadge  Farm  Plan 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge's  Agricultural 
Income  Equalization  Actof  1958,  just  intro¬ 


duced  in  the  United  States  Senate,  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  sanity,  as  opposed  to  the 
hodgepodge  of  farm  legislation  now  em¬ 
bodied  in  our  statutes.  The  Talmadge  bill 
would  wipe  out  all  of  the  acreage  controls 
now  binding  farmers;  would  abolish  the  Soil 
Bank  acreage-reserve  program  which  has 
acted  to  depress  the  economy  of  many  rural 
areas,  notably  including  southwest  Georgia; 
would  retain  the  Soil  Bank’s  conservation 
reserve  program  whereby  cropland  is  con¬ 
verted  to  timber  growing;  would  provide  for 
payment  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
farmer  of  the  difference  between  the  price 
he  receives  in  a  free  and  open  market  and 
100  percent  of  parity  on  that  portion  of  his 
crop  sold  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
would  limit  to  $25,000  the  amount  paid  any 
producer  in  any  1  year. 

The  Senator  feels  his  program  would  “re¬ 
store  American  agriculture  to  a  free-enter¬ 
prise  basis  bolstered  by  a  system  of  compen¬ 
satory  payments.  Its  objectives  are  to  let 
the  farmer  farm,  to  guarantee  the  farmer  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  national  income, 
and  to  place  American  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  back  on  the  world  market  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices.”  This  bill  would  permit  the 
farmer  to  grow  as  much  of  any  basic  com¬ 
modity — tobacco,  rice,  peanuts,  corn,  wheat, 
and  cotton — as  he  desires  and  to  sell  it  in 
any  manner  which  he  chooses.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  would  be  empowered  to 
proclaim  each  year  a  domestic  consumption 
quota  for  each  basic  crop.  A  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  quota  would  then  be  assigned  to 
each  eligible  farm.  The  farmer  would  re¬ 
ceive  compensatory  payments  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  price  he  gets  for 
his  crops  and  100  percent  of  parity  on  his 
domestic  production  quota.  Whatever  he 
produced  in  excess  of  that  quota  could  be 
sold  at  world  market  prices  for  whatever  the 
farmer  could  obtain. 

Obviously,  the  foremost  virtue  of  the  Tal¬ 
madge  farm  plan  would  be  its  restoration  to 
farmers  of  their  historic  individual  freedom 
to  market.  Just  as  important,  in  these  days 
of  shrinking  dollars,  the  Talmadge  plan  is 
estimated  tp  cost  less,  both  initially  and  over 
the  long  pull  than  the  ponderous  legislation 
under  which  our  agricultural  system  now 
operates.  The  Talmadge  plan  has  attracted 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate  and 
has  received  the  blessing  of  several  leading 
farm  organizations.  Whatever  its  legislative 
fate,  it  strongly  indicates  that  Georgia  has 
contributed  to  the  Senate  a  Member  who 
thinks  progressively  and  is  prepared  to  act 
forthrightly  for  those  principles  in  which  he 
strongly  believes. 

[From  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  of  June 
13,  1958] 

Middle  Georgia  Farmers  Support  Talmadge's 
Plan 

Middle  Georgia  farmers  yesterday  gave 
overwhelming  support  to  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge’s  new  farm  bill. 

They  voiced  their  views  of  approval  in 
Telegraph  interviews  of  some  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  special  session  of  Georgia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  here. 

Talmadge,  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  has  introduced  the  bill,  which  in 
his  own  words  would  “let  the  farmer  farm,” 
and  eliminate  acreage  controls  and  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  and  guarantee  the  farmer  a  sales 
price  support  of  the  difference  between  the 
price  he  receives  for  his  domestic  production 
and  100  percent  of  parity. 

H.  B.  Wilson,  of  Wilcox  County,  GFBF  pea¬ 
nut  committee  chairman,  and  a  State  director 
in  the  farm  organization,  pretty  well  summed 
up  reaction  in  this  county  this  way; 

“Most  of  our  farmers  will  tell  you  this:  ‘I 
haven’t  seen  it  or  studied  it,  but  if  Talmadge 
is  for  it,  then  I’m  for  it,  too.’  ”  He  said  most 
Wilcox  County  farmers  think  if  they  can  get 
a ;  workable  program  in  Congress,  Talmadge 
will  be  the  one  to  lead  the  way  on  it. 
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Paul  Smith,  a  Crisp  County  row-crop  farm¬ 
er,  said  he  thought  the  bill  "is  a  good  thing 
because  it  gives  a  man  a  chance  to  sell  what 
he  wants.” 

Baldwin  County’s  Winston  Sibley,  Jr.,  a 
young  cattle  farmer,  said  he  was  ready  to 
try  it.  "I  think  they  ought  to  offer  some¬ 
thing  new,”  he  said. 

“I  think  it’s  practical  and  everybody  I 
heard  comment  on  it  is  for  it,”  said  L  H 
Benson  of  Bleckley  County. 

J.  R.  Smith,  also  of  Bleckley,  said  of  Tal¬ 
madge  s  bill:  “I  think  he’s  got  some  good 
points.  If  we’re  going  to  have  a  program  we 
need  better  acreage  allotments,  which  have 
just  about  hit  the  bottom  of  the  can.” 

C.  W.  Torrance,  another  Baldwin  Countian, 
said,  "Well,  we  tried  a  little  of  everything 
we  may  as  well  try  it,  too.  Just  like  we’ve 
got  a  minimum  wage  (for  a  man  working  in 
industry)  we  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  a 
minimum  pay  price  for  the  farmers  for  what 
they  produce.” 

“We  have  to  have  some  kind  of  change 
with  farm-labor  like  it  is  and  it  [the  Tal¬ 
madge  bill]  is  certainly  an  improvement  on 
what  we  have,”  was  the  way  R.  E.  Fulford, 
Johnson  County  Farm  Bureau  chapter  presi¬ 
dent,  put  it. 

[From  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News  of  June  6,  1958] 
Senator  Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  Offers  Five- 
Point  Farm  Program 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  has 
proposed  a  farm  program  which  he  terms 
will  “let  the  farm  guarantee  the  farmer  his 
proportionate  share  of  national  income,  place 
American  agricultural  commodities  back  on 
the  world  market  at  competitive  prices.” 

A  copy  of  his  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  has  been  sent  us  by 
Larry  Howard,  Jr.,  former  resident  of  Paris 
and  son-in-law  of  Col.  James  M.  Caviness. 

Senator  Talmadge  describes  the  present 
farm  program  as  a  miserable  failure. 

He  said: 

“It  has  depressed  farm  prices  below  the 
subsistence  level.  It  has  stimulated  arti¬ 
ficially  high  prices  for  consumer  goods.  It 
has  forced  farmers  to  abandon  their  farms. 
It  has  generated  unmanageable  surpluses  of 
farm  commodities.  It  has  robbed  the  United 
States  of  its  world  market.  It  has  resulted 
in  a  farm  depression  which  has  mushroomed 
into  a  general  recession.” 

In  brief,  Senator  Talmadge  proposes  a  five- 
point  program  which  would; 

1.  Eliminate  all  acreage  controls  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  loans. 

2.  Assign  each  farmer  basic  commodities, 
a  domestic  production  quota,  to  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  unit  measurements  (pounds, 
bushels,  bales,  etc.),  which  would  be  the 
same  percentage  of  the  national  consump¬ 
tion  of  basic  commodities  that  the  farmer's 
historic  acreage  base  bears  to  the  total  na¬ 
tional  acreage  base. 

3.  Guarantee  and  pay  to  each  farmer  a 
sales  price  support  of  the  difference  between 
the  price  he  receives  for  his  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  quota  and  100  percent  of  parity. 

4.  Require  each  farmer  to  submit  a  bill  of 
sale  with  his  application  for  price  support 
payments. 

5.  Impose  a  maximum  of  $25,000  on  the 
amount  of  sales  price  support  payments 
which  any  individual  farmer  could  receive. 

The  proposal  embraces  all  commodities 
and  thus  will  not  start  a  battle  among  cot¬ 
ton,  corn,  and  wheat  people. 

It.  has  merit — as  to  whether  it  is  the 
answer  to  the  farm  problem,  that  can  best 
be  determined  by  the  people  it  actually 
reaches. 

Why  not  write  to  Senator  Talmadge  or 
your  own  Representative  your  opinions? 
They’d  like  reports  from  all  over  the  Farm 
Belt. 
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[From  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  of  April  25, 
19581 

Senator  Talmadge  Farm  Plan 

Striking  in  its  simplicity  and  bold  in  its 
approach  to  the  complex  farm  problem 
which  has  plagued  the  Nation  for  two  decades 
is  the  program  outlined  to  the  United  States 
by  Georgia's  energetic  junior  Senator,  Her¬ 
man  E.  Talmadge.  Convinced  that  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  economy  is  dependent  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  formation  of  a  realistic  approach 
to  modern  agriculture,  and  wearied  of  the 
patchwork  of  discredited  programs  with 
which  the  national  economy  is  now  bur¬ 
dened,  Senator  Talmadge  has  charted  a  fu¬ 
ture  course  which  would  enable  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  American  farmer  alike  to 
begin  again  on  the  simple  basis  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  farming  bolstered  by  a  system  of 
compensatory  payments. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  apparent  that  his  plan 
embodies  all  of  the  best  elements  of  the 
advocates  of  a  fully  free  farm  market  and 
those  who  propose  that  the  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  support  all  farmers.  In 
brief,  the  Talmadge  plan  would  (1)  elimi¬ 
nate  all  acreage  controls  and  Government 
loans;  (2)  assign  each  farmer  growing  basic 
commodities  a  domestic  production  quota 
to  be  expressed  in  pounds,  bushels,  or  bales 
which  would  be  the  same  percentage  of  the 
national  consumption  of  basic  commodities 
that  the  farmer’s  historic  acreage  base  bears 
to  the  total  national  acreage  base;  (3)  guar¬ 
antee  and  pay  to  each  farmer  a  sales  price 
support  of  the  difference  between  the  price 
he  receives  for  his  domestic  production  quota 
and  100  percent  of  parity;  (4)  require  each 
farmer  to  submit  a  bill  of  . sale  with  his  ap¬ 
plication  for  sales  price  support  payments, 
and  (5)  impose  a  maximum  of  $25,000  on 
sales  price  payments  which  any  individual 
farmer  could  receive. 

The  Talmadge  program  would  cost  an  esti¬ 
mated  $1.28  billion,  compared  to  the  present 
cost  of  $3.25  billion  now  paid  to  farmers  un¬ 
der  the  price-support  plan.  However,  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  would  not  suffer,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  pointed  out,  in  that  only  $1.2  billion  of 
the  $3.25  billion  now  being  paid  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  goes  to  farmers  for  direct  price 
props.  The  Senator’s  plan  would  have  the 
added  benefits  of  reducing  the  enormous 
amounts  of  redtape  through  which  a  farmer 
must  now  wade  to  qualify  for  price  supports, 
eliminate  the  regimentation  and  dictation 
imposed  by  acreage  controls,  and  free  the 
farmer  to  plant  and  sell  as  he  pleases.  It 
would  also  take  the  Federal  Government  out 
of  the  business  of  buying,  storing,  and  sell¬ 
ing  farm  commodities  and  place  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  marketing  with  the  farmer  and 
with  private  enterprise,  instead  of  with  the 
Government. 

Small  wonder  it  is,  then,  that  the  Talmadge 
farm  plan  has  elicited  immediate  support 
from  many  important  farm  groups,  as  well 
as  from  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Such  farm  State  legislators  as  Senators 
Stennis,  of  Mississippi;  Proxmire,  of  Wiscon- 
sin;  and  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  have 
praised  the  proposal  in  such  glowing  terms, 
seldom  accorded  a  freshman  colleague,  as  the 
soundest,  best  plan  I  know  of.  Certainly  it 
deserves  the  studied  consideration  of  both 
farmers  and  legislators,  and  could  provide  a 
base  on  which  a  more  realistic  agricultural 
policy  could  be  constructed.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Senator  Talmadge’s  program  stands  as 
a  monument  to  clear  thinking  in  an  arena 
often  clouded  with  partisan  politics  and 
catch-as-catch-can  schemes  designed  more  to 
trap  votes  than  to  better  the  lot  of  the 
American  farmer. 

[From  the  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer  of 
June  11,  1958] 

Free  Enterprise  Farming 

Congress  and  agriculture  have  been  clam¬ 
oring  for  years  for  the  establishment  of  a 


better,  more  equitable  farm  program  which 
will  put  farming  on  a  free  enterprise  basis 
like  the  rest  of  the  Nation’s  economy.  Geor¬ 
gia's  Senator  Herman  Talmadge  has  just  this 
week  introduced  such  a  proposed  measure  in 
the  upper  House. 

Talmadge’s  bill  accomplishes  several  pur¬ 
poses,  while  wiping  out  some  of  the  bad 
features  of  past  programs  regulating  basic 
crops  and  crippling  the  farmers’  chances  of 
competing  on  a  world  market. 

Under  the  Georgian’s  proposal,  all  acreage 
allotment  controls  over  basic  crops — cotton, 
peanuts,  corn,  tobacco,  and  wheat — would  be 
abandoned.  The  farmer  would  be  allowed  to 
produce  as  much  of  those  crops  as  he  desires, 
but  would  be  paid  support  prices  on  the 
difference  between  his  share  of  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  100  percent  of  parity.  The 
rest  of  the  crop  could  be  marketed  for  what¬ 
ever  it  might  bring  on  the  world  market. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  em¬ 
powered  to  proclaim,  each  year,  a  domestic 
consumption  quota  and  each  farmer  notified 
of  his  share  in  that  quota. 

Talmadge’s  plan  has  been  designated  by 
the  Georgia  Senator  as  the  Agricultural  In¬ 
come  Equalization  Act  of  1958,  and  is  design¬ 
ed  to  disentangle  the  farmer  from  the  many 
crippling  regulations  and  the  volumes  of 
paperwork,  while  at  the  same  time  putting 
American  agriculture  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
pete  for  world  trade  in  farm  products— 
something  which  has  suffered  tremendously 
in  more  recent  years. 

There  may  be  bugs  in  Talmadge’s  plan,  but 
it  has  the  earmarks  of  being  by  far  the  best 
proposal  yet  offered  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions  and  assure  farmers  of  their  fair 
share  of  the  dollar.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  plan  and  have  a  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
tural  economics  have  given  it  hearty  endorse¬ 
ment. 

The  hew  farm  program  has  potentialities 
and  deserves  something  more  than  lipservice 
or  pigeonholing  in  Congress. 

[From  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily  of  June  8, 
1958) 

Handwriting  in  the  Headlines 

Congress  should  not  require  the  services 
of  any  soothsayer  to  fathom  the  meaning  of 
this  headline,  “Southern  Cotton  Oil  Firm 
To  Close.” 

That  headline  was  published  in  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Times  this  past  Thursday.  The  un¬ 
pleasant  news  story  read  in  part,  “After  57 
years  of  continuous  service,  Southern  Cotton 
Oil  Division  will  close  its  Sheffield  plant,” 
Clement  R.  Duncan,  manager  of  the  plant 
said.  “The  company’s  decision  to  close  its 
Sheffield  plant  was  brought  about  by  the 
decline  of  acreage  planted  in  cotton  in  this 
area  due  to  the  cotton  program  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  plant  has  at 
maximum  employed  up  to  80  persons. 

“The  Sheffield  concern  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  cotton-oil  companies  in  the  South 
which  has  closed  doors  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  due  to  the  cotton  recession.  Flor¬ 
ence  Cotton  Mills,  one  of  the  area’s  oldest 
industries,  announced  2  weeks  ago  that  it 
would  close  doors  permanently.” 

There  you  have  it,  gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Multiply  this  story  a  thousand  times 
throughout  the  Southeast  and  you  will  have 
some  idea  about  how  serious  is  this  cotton 
situation,  affecting  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people. 

The  laws  you  have  passed,  gentlemen  of 
the  Congress,  together  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  largely  to  blame  for  this  con¬ 
dition.  There  are  other  factors  too,  but  any 
industry  that  is  so  hamstrung  with  unfair 
laws  cannot  possibly  get  its  head  above  water, 
no  matter  how  many  amendments  you  may 
pass,  no  matter  how  many  more  experiments 
you  may  add  to  the  miserable  experients 
you  have  already  passed. 


If  such  talk  sounds  of  bitterness,  then 
accept  it  on  that  «basis.  We  are  bitter  and 
there  are  thousands  of  people  just  like  us 
down  South,  throroughly  disgusted  with  the 
political  maneuvering  which  has  gone  on 
through  the  years  in  attempting  to  deal  with 
plain,  hard  economics.  *_ 

Even  now  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Congress, 
are  fiddling  about  with  some  more  half¬ 
baker  experiments  in  the  belief  that  unless 
you  accept  this  or  that  compromise  that  you 
can’t  get  any  farm  law  passed. 

May  we  say  here  that  we  do  not  doubt  your 
good  intentions.  We  do  doubt  that  you 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
One  or  two  more  halfway  measures  and  you 
will  have  succeeded  in  killing  cotton  once 
and  for  all  in  the  Southeast.  And  when  you 
have  done  that  you  will  also  have  destroyed 
one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  all  times 
in  the  Southland. 

Cotton,  as  a  patient,  is  not  in  need  of  a 
transfusion.  Cotton  needs  a  major  opera¬ 
tion.  Nothing  else,  will  save  the  life  of 
cotton. 

You  have  among  you  a  man  from  Georgia 
who  understands  what  cotton  needs  in  the 
way  of  legislation.  His  name  is  Herman 
Talmadge.  He  has  not  been  in  Washington 
so  long  as  many  of  you.  He  is  fresh  from 
back  home.  He  knows  what  is  going  on  in 
the  cotton  fields  of  Georgia  and  in  the  gins 
and  in  the  textile  factories. 

Senator  Talmadge  has  a  cotton  bill  which 
amounts  to  a  major  operation.  If  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
this  bill  will  go  a  very  long  way  toward  sav¬ 
ing  the  cotton  industry.  It  amounts  to  a 
major  overhaul  of  cotton  legislation.  We 
would  suggest  no  changes  being  made  in 
the  measure  he  has  prepared.  We  would 
suggest  two  additions,  or  amendments,  to  the 
Talmadge  measure.  There  should  be  long- 
range  planning  done  for  research  into  new 
uses  for  cotton  and  there  should  be  funds 
made  available  for  researcl?  which  will  put 
an  end  to  the  boll  weevil.  With  these  ad¬ 
ditions  the  Talmadge  bill  will  actually 
change  the  entire  outlook  for  cotton  and 
for  millions  of  people  who  are  dependent 
upon  cotton  for  a  livelihood. 

We  would  hope  that  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  Southeastern  States,  all 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  all  the  cotton¬ 
growing  States,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Cotton  Council, 
would  rally  behind  this  Talmadge  measure, 
for  believe  us,  gentlemen  when  we  say  that 
no  minor  legislative  amendments  to  the 
cotton  law  are  going  to  offer  any  cure  for 
the  patient.  The  patient  will  only  die  from 
improvements. 

Unless  this  major  operation  is  performed 
we  will  continue  to  read  in  the  papers  of 
this,  that,  and  the  other  cotton  oil  mill 
closing,  of  gins  being  discontinued,  of  trac¬ 
tor  firms  going  on  short  time  for  lack  of 
business,  of  the  migration  from  the  farm 
continuing  as  farmers  go  to  town  in  the  hope 
of  finding  work,  but  winding  up  on  relief 
rolls. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  save  this  great  industry.  Fight 
for  and  vote  for  the  Talmadge  measure. 
Nothing  less  will  accomplish  the  good  you 
seek  for  the  cotton  farmer  and  the  cotton 
industry. 

[From  the  Albertville  (Ala.)  Record  of  May 
20,  1958] 

Newt  Farm  Program 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  re¬ 
cently  came  up  with  some  basic  concepts 
for  a  new  farm  program  which  wre  think 
have  a  good  deal  of  merit. 

In  his  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Talmadge  pointed  out  that  the  time  has 
come  when  Congress  must  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  our  present  farm  program  has 
been  a  miserable  failure.  He  also  pointed 
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up  the  unfortunate  fact  that  our  present 
dilemma  is  the  product  of  partisan  politics. 

We  think  the  time  has  come,  as  Mr.  Tal- 
madge  says,  that  the  Federal  Government 
free  the  farmer  to  plan  and  sell  his  crops 
as  he  sees  fit,  with  the  Government  paying 
him  the  difference  between  the  prices  he 
■  receives  for  commodities  sold  for  domestic 
consumption  and  parity. 

The  Georgia  Senator  has  suggested  this 
five-point  program: 

1.  Eliminate  all  acreage  controls  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  loans.  ' 

2.  Assign  each  farmer  growing  basic  com¬ 
modities  a  domestic  production  quota  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  unit  measurements 
(pounds,  pushels,  bales,  etc.)  which  would 
be  the  same  percentage  of  the  national  con¬ 
sumption  of  basic  commodities  that  the 
farmer’s  historic  acreage  base  bears  to  the 
total  national  acreage  base. 

3.  Guarantee  and  pay  to  each  farmer  a 
sales  price  support  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  he  receives  for  his  domestic 
production  quota  and  100  percent  of  parity. 

4.  Require  each  farmer  to  submit  a  bill  of 
sale  with  his  application  for  sales  price  sup¬ 
port  payments. 

6.  Impose  a  maximum  of  $25,000  on  the 
amount  of  sales  price  support  payments 
which  any  individual  farmer  could  receive. 

In  simple  terms,  Mr.  Talmadge  is  proposing 
that  farmers  be  allowed  to  grow  just  as  much 
of  all  crops  as  they  want  to.  On  each  basic 
commodity  a  hasic  production  quota  would 
be  determined  by  the  actual  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  commodity. 

Let’s  take  cotton,  for  example.  If  our 
domestic  consumption  was  8  million  bales 
per  year,  this  quota  would  be  apportioned 
among  all  farmers  who  wish  to  grow  cotton, 
based  on  their  past  history  in  producing  the 
crop.  A  farmer  might  have  a  domestic  quota 
of  8  bales,  which  would  mean  that  he  could 
market  8  bales  that  year  with  100  percent 
of  parity  price  support.  He  could  grow  and 
sell  all  the  other  cotton  he  pleased,  but  he 
would  have  to  sell  the  rest  of  it  at  world 
market  price.  On  his  eight  domestic  bales, 
the  Government  would  simply  pay  him  what 
the  price  lacked  coming  up  to  parity. 

Senator  TALMADGE  quotes  figures  compiled 
from  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  indi¬ 
cating  that  such  a  farm  program  as  this 
would  save  the  Government  $2  billion  to  $3 
billion  a  year  over  the  present  farm  program. 

At  the  same  time,  he  figures,  it  would  put 
an  extra  $500  million  a  year  into  the  farmer’s 
pockets. 

The  agriculture  committee  of  the  Albert¬ 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce  submitted  a  very 
similar  proposal  as  this  to  our  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  several  months  ago  as  its 
recommendation  on  the  kind  of  farm  program 
we  need. 

We  are  inclined  to  feel  that  we  would  all 
be  better  off  if  all  segments  of  our  economy 
were  entirely  free  from  Government  control 
and  allowed  to  seek  their  own  levels.  But  it 
is  unrealistic  to  say  that  farmers  should  be 
denied  Government  subsidies,  when  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  economic  group  in  the 
country  has  them.  Certainly  farmers  have 
the  right  to  expect  just  as  much  economic 
protection  from  the  Federal  Government  as 
labor  gets  through  the  guaranteed  wage,  and 
industry  gets  through  the  tariff. 

This  paper  is  convinced  of  the  urgent  need 
for  the  present  Congress  to  set  up  a  more 
realistic  farm  program.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Talmadge  has  offered  at  least  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  around  which  to  build  such  a  program. 
We  urge  all  our  citizens  to  study  the  matter 
carefully  and  to  write  to  Congressman  Albert 
Rains  and  John  Sparkman  your  views. 


[From  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  of  May 
15, 1958] 

Cotton  Farmers  Can’t  Stand  Another  Slash 

“The  cotton  farmers  can’t  stand  another 
acreage  cut  this  year.  It  would  spell  doom 
for  the  entire  cotton  economy.” 

That’s  Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  of 
Georgia,  talking.  What  he  says  is  heartily 
endorsed  here  in  Gastonia  by  W.  D.  Lawson, 
Jr.,  and  his  son,  W.  D.  Lawson  III,  of  the 
Lawson  cotton -shipping  firm. 

The  Lawsons  say  Talmadge  knows  what 
he’s  speaking  of.  What’s  more,  they  say, 
the  Georgia  Democrat  has  come  up  with  the 
first  workable  agriculture  program  in  years. 

FREEZE  ACREAGE 

Senator  Talmadge,  with  several  southern 
Senators  joining,  introduced  a  bill  asking 
Congress  to  freeze  acreage  allotments  this 
year. 

Unless  it’s  done,  Agriculture  Secretary 
Ezra  T.  Benson  will  go  ahead  with  cuts  of 
22  percent  in  cotton  acreage,  Talmadge 
warned. 

“No  cotton  farmer,  small  or  large,  could 
stand  such  an  acreage  cut,”  Talmadge  said. 
“It  would  spell  doom  for  the  entire  cotton 
economy.” 

Senator  Talmadge  declared  that  if  cuts  are 
made — reducing  cotton  planting  to  14  mil¬ 
lion  acres — the  United  States  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  sufficient  cotton  to  supply  its  needs, 
son,  BANK? 

He  said  the  country  couldn’t  stand  putting 
another  5  million  acres  in  the  Soil  Bank. 

Talmadge  made  these  points  while  calling 
for  a  new  farm  program : 

1.  The  present  farm  program  has  depressed 
farm  prices  below  the  subsistence  level. 

2.  It  has  forced  farmers  to  abandon  their 
farms. 

3.  It  has  stimulated  artificially  high  prices 
for  consumer  goods. 

4.  It  has  generated  unmanageable  sur¬ 
pluses. 

5.  It  has  robbed  the  United  States  of  its 
world  market. 

6.  It  has  resulted  in  a  farm  depression. 

Talmadge  said  his  plan  would  “let  the 

farmers  farm"  by  removing  acreage  controls. 
Farmers  could  plant  and  sell  their  crops  as 
they  see  fit.  They  would  be  guaranteed  par¬ 
ity  prices.  The  Government  would  pay  the 
difference  between  parity  and  what  they  sell 
their  crops  for. 

Talmadge  would  limit  payments  to  $25,000 
a  year  per  farmer. 

Farmers  would  be  assigned  production 
quotas  in  pounds,  bushels,  bales,  etc.,  (not 
in  acres). 

Sale  price  supports  would  guarantee  the 
farmer  of  a  fair  return.  He  would  sell  his 
own  crops — not  put  them  into  storage — and 
collect  from  the  Government  the  difference 
between  the  sale  price  and  100  percent  of 
parity. 

wrecked 

Saying  Talmadge  had  a  good  farm  plan,  the 
Lawsons  declared  the  Soil  Bank  was  wrecking 
the  Nation’s  agriculture. 

They’re  particularly  Interested  in  cotton. 
They  don’t  like  the  Soil  Bank’s  provisions 
taking  cotton  land  out  of  production. 

“When  you  quit  growing  cotton,"  they 
said,  “you  hurt  a  lot  of  people.  The  only  one 
making  money  out  of  idle  land  is  the 
farmer.  The  Soil  Bank  pays  him. 

“But  what  about  the  ginners,  railroads, 
and  truck  lines  that  haul  the  cotton,  the 
people  that  pick  the  cotton,  the  country 
stores,  the  banks,  etc.? 

“They’re  being  robbed  by  the  Soil  Bank. 
The  answer  to  the  problem  is  not  taking 
land  out  of  production.  That’s  only  making 
things  worse." 


[From  the  Seneca  (S.  C.)  Journal-Tribune 
of  May  21, 1958] 

Senator  Talmadge  Speaks  a  Mouthful 

Calling  for  free  enterprise  farming,  Sena¬ 
tor  Herman  Talmadge  told  the  United  States 
Senate  a  mouthful  recently. 

The  future  of  American  economy  Is  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  upon  the  formulation  of  a 
new  farm  program,  which  Senator  Talmadge 
sees  as  one  which  will: 

1.  Let  the  farmer  farm. 

2.  Guarantee  the  farmer  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  national  income. 

3.  Place  American  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  back  on  the  world  market  at  competitive 
prices. 

In  other  words,  Senator  Talmadge  wants 
the  Government  removed  from  the  business 
of  buying,  storing,  and  selling  agricultural 
commodities  and  wants  the  farmer  to  be 
allowed  to  farm  under  a  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  as  he  pleases. 


Douglas,  Ga„  June  11,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  herewith  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Coffee  County 
Farm  Bureau  regarding  the  two-price  plan. 

Our  farmers  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
this  legislation. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you,  I  am 
Sincerely, 


H.  J.  Quincey. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers  of  Coffee  County,  Ga„  at  Douglas,  Ga„ 
on  May  24,  1958,  at  which  502  farmers  were 
present,  the  following  resolution  was  read, 
introduced  and  passed  unanimously  by  the 
farmers  present: 

“We  unanimously  approve  of  the  two- 
price  program  advocated  by  Senators  Tal¬ 
madge  and  Russell  and  others  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  export  crops.  We  urge  that  Sena¬ 
tors  Talmadge  and  Russell  introduce  legis¬ 
lation  whereby  the  farmer  may  plant  what 
he  wants  to  plant  and  sell  his  crops  for  the 
best  price  he  can  get,  with  the  Federal 
Government  paying  him  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  he  receives  for  commodities 
sold  for  domestic  consumption  and  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

“We  commend  Senator  Russell,  Senator 
Talmadge,  Congressman  Whitten,  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Phil  Campbell,  and  other  Senators,  Con¬ 
gressmen,  and  public  officials  for  their  sup¬ 
port  for  this  new  plan  for  agriculture. 

“We  urge  that  all  farmers  write  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  and  other  interested  par¬ 
ties  to  support  this  new  national  farm  pro¬ 
gram  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  to  all  Georgia  Congressmen  and 
Senators  and  to  the  local,  State,  and  na¬ 
tional  press. 

“We  also  urge  that  the  Georgia  State 
Farm  Bureau  advocate  and  support  this 
plan.” 

Coffee  County  Farm  Bureau, 
By  R.  C.  Plymale,  President. 


Petition  to  the  Honorable  Herman  Tal¬ 
madge,  United  States  Senator 
We,  the  undersigned,  farmers  and  citizens 
of  Toombs  County,  Ga.,  do  hereby  endorse 
the  farm  program  of  Senator  Talmadge,  and 
earnestly  urge  that  same  be  adopted  by  the 
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National  Congress.  This,  the  31st  day  of 
May  1958. 

J.  Henry  Bass,  Pete  Sawyers,  Howell 
Dixon,  Mrs.  A.  H.  C.  Maime,  L.  Cole¬ 
man,  D.  S.  Faircloth,  T.  C.  Rivers, 
Bobby  Reynolds,  Jerry  Morris,  T.  W. 
Conner,  Sr.,  M.  Cooper,  Lee  Britt, 
M.  D.  Williams,  Jr.,  Ras  Coleman,  L.  R. 
Williams,  L.  E.  Carter,  J.  W.  Brantley, 
John  Wright,  J.  B.  O’Neal,  J.  L.  Todd, 
Wade  Willis,  Roscoe  Willis,  Leo  Willis, 
Steve  M.  Hall,  Hugh  Dixon,  Cooper 
Brantly,  Clifford  McSuttin,  John  Me- 
Swain,  Douglas  Padgett,  J.  W.  Beasly, 
Sam  Beasly,  J.  M.  Rollins,  Wade  L. 
O’Neal,  Ray  Seanyers,  Wiley  B.  Brad- 
dock,  J.  C.  Dixon. 


Glenwood,  Ga.,  June  11, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  We  noticed  in 
the  press  Tuesday  of  this  week  where  you 
had  introduced  a  bill  looking  to  getting  a 
better  farm  plan  for  us  farmers.  This  bill 
seems  could  solve  our  problems  better  than 
what  we  have,  by  eliminating  the  complete 
control  acreage  plan,  now  in  effect  and  let 
us  produce  for  our  own  consumption  under 
quotas  that  would  guarantee  100  percent 
parity,  then  produce  as  much  as  we  want  to 
for  world  markets  at  the'  prevailing  price. 

We,  some  of  the  farmers  of  the  Landsburg 
District,  Wheeler  County,  and  whose  address 
in  Glenwood,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2,  are  signing 
this  letter  expressing  our  thanks  for  your 
careful  study  and  for  the  introducing  of  this 
bill.  We  also  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
services  there  in  the  Senate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

O.  L.  Ryals,  G.  F.  Johnson,  F.  B.  West,  L.  B. 
Chambers,  Daniel  Butler,  Taft  Rope,  Daniel 
Gillis,  Roscoe  Chamber,  Carlton  Japson, 
Willard  Japson,  S.  D.  Nelms,  J.  L.  Sawyer, 
Aspey  White,  Tom  Lawson,  J.  M.  Avery, 
E.  L.  Avery,  W.  D.  Queen,  A.  P.  Goss,  Gordon 
Goss,  David  Gillis,  Thomas  Avery,  L.  N.  Tos- 
key,  J.  W.  Goss,  Will  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  Milton  R. 
Sinclair,  Willie  Goss,  T.  H.  Vasser,  G.  C. 
Barnhill,  Eugene  McNair,  T.  W.  Page,  Arthur 
Tarpley,  Chester  Aselry,  Curtis  Johnson, 
George  L.  I^ope,  B.  H.  HilL_  G.  F.  Ethridge, 
J.  W.  Lord,  J.  W.  Edge,  J.  Norman  McDaniel, 
R.  L.  Avery,  Ray  Smith,  Tom  Smith,  E.  W. 
Bright,  G.  S.  Bright,  W.  Kline  Currie,  Otis 
Ikine,  Walter  E.  Gillis,  D.  W.  Collins,  Emmett 
Currie,  C.  B.  Couey,  James  E.  Brown,  Troy 
Nelms,  J.  K.  Neal,  Eulas  Nelms,  Zade  Forest, 
Jack  Forest,  J.  T.  Heath,  Mrs.  George  Cole¬ 
man. 

Yellow  River  Farm, 
Covington,  Ga.,  April  29,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Herman:  The  Constitution  carried 
your  farm  plan  and  I  read  it  with  care  and 
as  critically  as  possible  for  me,  your  friend. 
X  find  that  it  me^ts  the  situation  in  every 
particular.  Farmers  are  more  than  makers 
of  crops.  They  are  the  people  who  provide 
our  means  of  living.  The  shame  of  the  re¬ 
cent  farm  programs  is  that  they  drive  our 
best  people  from  the  land. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  broadcasting  the 
Constitution  account  of  your  program  over 
our  little  Covington  station  and  urged  the 
farmers  to  study  it  and  to  write  you  their 
comments.  I  hope  they  do  so  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  farmers  is  that  they  do  not 
write  very  much. 

I  hope  the  politics  of  the  situation  will 
work  in  favor  of  your  farm  plan. 

With  best  regards, 

I  am,  as  ever, 

Channing  Cope. 


Ladson  Lumber  Co., 
Moultrie,  Ga.,  June  18,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  With  reference 
to  the  new  Farm  Act,  which  you  are  spon¬ 
soring,  I  do  sincerely  trust  that  you  may  be 
able  to  get  the  act  made  into  law. 

I  have  read  the  act  and  heartily  approve 
of  the  proposed  new  law  to  govern  our  farm¬ 
ing  operations. 

I  own  and  operate  farms  and  I  am  certain 
that  we  can  never  hope  to  make  any  money, 
nor  even  have  a  decent  existence  on  the 
farms  under  the  present  farm  law. 

We  thoroughly  approve  your  efforts  and 
I  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  very  highest 
regards  and  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  E.  Ladson,  Sr. 

‘  i 

Sparta,  Ga.,  June  9,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  I  have  been 
farming  for  the  past  50  years,  and  I  do  think 
that  the  farm  program  that  you  have  pro¬ 
posed  is  the  best  one  yet,  especially  for  the 
small  farmer. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  do  every  thing 
possible  to  get  it  through. 

With  best  wishes  for  you,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  Bridges. 

Sumner,  Ga.,  June  2,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  I  am  a  Worth 
County  farmer.  The  past  few  years  have 
been  lean  years  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  but  the  thing  that  has 
discouraged  us  more  than  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  is  the  way  that  the  Government  is 
handling  the  farm  program.  Most  of  us  who 
till  the  soil  for  our  living  in  the  land  of  the 
free  have  had  our  hopes  darkened  because 
of  the  actions  of  men  who  know  little  of 
farm  needs  and  farm  problems. 

We  take  new  hope  with  men  like  you  and 
Senator  Russell  pulling  for  us.  We  have  so 
few  men  in  whom  we  can  place  our  trust. 
We  are  proud  of  you.  I  support  your  farm 
program  100  percent.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  trimmed 
down  and  also  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  power, 

I  would  like  for  you  to  be  the  Moses  to 
lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness. 

God  bless  and  strengthen  you  in  your 
endeavors. 

Your  friend, 

Frank  Carter. 

Waycross,  Ga.,  May  24, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Herman:  Your  idea  of  a  new  farm 
program  sounds  real  good  to  me.  Do  hope 
you  get  enough  encouragement  to  offer  It. 
I’m  sure  it  will  take  a  hard  fight,  but  here’s 
hoping  you  can  get  it  through,  you  seem 
to  understand  just  what  we  farmers  need. 
Here's  wishing  you  the  best  of  everything. 
Respectfully, 

A.  M.  Griffin. 

Thom aston,  Ga.,  May  29, 1958. 

Dear  Herman:  I  saw  in  the  paper  that 
you  had  a  plan  for  the  farmer.  Well  I  am 
pleased  with  any  plan  that  you  should  sug¬ 
gest  for  the  plan  we  have  been  trying  to  go 
on  with,  has  just  put  we  little  farmers  out 
of  business.  Well,  I  am  sending  you  some 
papers  that  I  have  taken  care  of  for  several 
years. 


Well  I  hope  something  can  be  done  to 
help  the  farmer  for  we  can’t  live  on  pine 
trees  and  soil  bank.  Well  I  hope  everything 
that  you  plan  can  be  carried  out  for  I  know 
it  is  right. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  M.  Pitts. 

May  22,  1958. 

Dear  Friend  Herman  Talmadge:  Just  a 
few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  the  farmers 
in  Brooks  County  want  you  to  put  your 
bill  before  the  Senate.  Please  do  all  that 
you  can  to  get  it  passed.  Here  is  some  names 
around  me  all  wants  it  passed:  L.  N.  Craft, 
J.  D.  Craft,  J.  E.  Craft,  E.  J.  Copeland,  E.  B. 
Copeland,  J.  E.  Hart,  J.  W.  Craft,  Ray  Hiers, 
Willard  Calhoon,  Pavo,  Route  2. 

They  have  ask  me  to  write  this  to  you. 
Please  work  for  us. 

As  ever,  your  friend, 

L.  N.  Craft. 

Preston,  Ga.,  May  16,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  First,  I  would  like  to  say 
thanks  for  a  fine  job  you  are  doing  in  the 
Capitol.  , 

have  been  reading  your  five-point  farm 
bill  with  utmost  interest,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  farm 
bills  up  to  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  your  mind,  mine,  and 
a  lot  more  people  that  if  a  man  owns  land  he 
should  be  able  to  have  the  freedom  to  do  as 
he  sees  fit  on  his  own  property.  Not  every 
day  or  so  some  jackleg  from  the  ASC  office 
saying  you  can’t  plant  this,  you  can’t  get  over 
that  line,  etc. 

The  farm  program  as  it  stands  today  is 
bogged  down  in  so  much  red  tape  the  people 
trying  to  run  it  themselves  is  completely  lost 
and  has  the  farmer  so  confused  he  doesn’t 
know  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong.  They 
holler  and  scream  you  can’t  do  this,  you  will 
have  to  pay  a  penalty;  you  can’t  plant  that, 
you  will  lose  your  “pine  tree  soil  bank  check,” 
etc.  Your  program  will  eliminate  all  of  this 
mess  and  put  the  farmer  back  to  doing  his 
own  clear-headed  thinking. 

Yet,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmer 
should  have  support  of  some  kind  to  assure 
him  he  is  going  to  get  a  fair  return  at  gather¬ 
ing  time  and  selling  time.  This  will  give  him 
a  base  to  figure  how  much  debt  to  put  over 
his  head,  with  some  assurance  that  he  will 
not  have  to  give  his  stuff  away  at  what  price 
the.  “Big  Man”  sitting  back  in  shade  decides 
he  wants  him  to  have.  I  can  remember  an 
old  saying  of  your  daddy’s,  “You  can’t  out- 
figure  a  man  sitting  in  the  shade  with  a 
pencil.” 

Almost  every  group  this  day  and  time, 
working  and  selling,  have  a  pressure  group 
to  represent  them  one  way  or  another,  but 
the  ole  farmer  is  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
row.  Work  all  the  year  and  wait  months  for 
his  paycheck  and  get  what  they  want  him  to 
have.  Fight  insects,  weather  hazards,  long 
hours  of  work,  and  all  night  worry.  Yes,  he 
needs  support,  yet  he  needs  freedom.  Put 
the  farm  program  back  in  the  farmer’s  hand. 
Yet  give  him  support  so  he  will  know  how  he 
stands.  Your  program  will  do  just  this.  It 
will  eliminate  the  redtape,  lift  a  burden  off 
the  farmer’s  shoulder,  and  will  adventurely 
eliminate  all  surpluses,  because  the  farmer 
will  get  around  to  doing  his  own  acreage 
allotments. 

I  might  add  that  if  something  isn’t  done, 
and  done  quickly,  in  just  a  few  years  in  the 
future,  there  will  be  hungry  in  what  now  is 
the  land  of  plenty.  People  are  leaving  the 
land  by  the  hundreds  every  year,  and  the 
time  is  coming  close  at  hand.  When  the  good 
ole  taxpayers  will  have  to  start  paying  $2  a 
pound  for  beef,  2Q,  cents  a  pound  for  pota¬ 
toes,  then  they  can  call  back  on  this  time  of 
plenty  and  say,  Senator  Talmadge  and  a  few 
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more  wanted  us,  but  we  didn’t  listen.  They 
worked  hard  to  get  a  good  farm  program  that 
would  keep  the  people  on  the  farm. 

Again,  thanks,  Senator,  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  L.  Rogers. 

Hephzihah,  Ga., 

May  13,  1958. 

Senator  Herman  E.  Taemadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  You  have  asked 
the  farmers  to  let  you  know  what  they  think 
of  your  farm  plan.  Well  we  want  to  tell  you 
that  we  think  it  is  a  good  and  wonderful 
plan,  and  just  what  the  farmers  should  do. 
Mr.  Taemadge,  I  feel  like  that  you  are  getting 
lots  and  lots  of  letters  from  the  farmers 
agreeing  with  your  plan,  but  I  know  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  them  that  feel  like  you  and 
I  do  about  it,  but  won’t  take  the  time  to  sit 
down  and  write  you,  but  I  know  that  they 
agree  with  you,  for  they  know,  that  if  you 
thing  it  is  a  good  plan,  it  will  work  out  fine, 
for  you  have  the  interest  of  the  farmsrs  in 
your  heart. 

Mr.  Taemadge,  when  we  are  on  the  high¬ 
ways  and  we  ride  for  miles  and  miles  and  see 
no  farmhouses,  nothing  but  fields  and  fields 
of  weeds  and  bushes,  it  makes  us  worry  and 
wonder  about  our  country.  If  something 
isn’t  done  for  the  farmers,  I  hate  to  think  of 
what  will  happen. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  and  farmed  until 
he  was  80  years  old,  and  raised  8  children. 
He  couldn’t  do  that  now  though.  My  hus¬ 
band  and  I  are  the  “little  farmers’’  and  we 
couldn’t  do  as  much  as  we  do  if  he  did  not 
have  a  job  at  a  lumber  company. 

I  guess  you  know  that  it  is  a  standard  Joke 
nowadays,  that  if  one  does  any  farming  he 
has  to  have  a  job  at  something  else.  So  I 
think  it  time  to  try  something  else  for  the 
farmer,  and  I  think  your  plan  is  just  what 
the  farmer  needs,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
it  will  be  written  into  law. 

Good  luck  to  you,  and  may  God  bless  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Marks. 

Wrens,  Ga„  May  14,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Taemadge, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  In  response  to 
your  proposed  farm  bill  embracing  the  two- 
price  system  for  allotted  crops,  the  Wrens 
chapter  of  the  Jefferson  County  Farm 
Bureau  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  proposed  bill. 

Farmers  of  this  section  are  fully  aware 
that  the  present  farm  program  is  wrong,  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  wholeheartedly  support 
your  move  to  write  a  new  farm  bill  into 
law.  The  two-price  system  seems  to  be  the 
best  all  around  that  has  been  offered.  The 
local  farm  bureau  wishes  you  speed  in  get¬ 
ting  this  written  into  law. 

Yours  truly, 

John  C.  Swann, 

Vice  President,  Jefferson  County  Farm 
Bureau. 

Preston,  Ga.,  May  13,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  In  reply  to  your 
article  in  the  Market  Bulletin  concerning  the 
farm  program,  if  I  understand  it  right  I  am 
in  agreement  with  it,  still  I  wouldn’t  plant 
much  more,  but  I  wouldn’t  -have  to  worry 
about  planting  over  the  allotted  acreage  and 
paying  a  penalty  for  something  I  probably 
haven’t  done. 

I’m  a  very  small  farmer  though  and  we  in 
this  part  of  the  country  have  to  have  another 


Job  to  make  a  living  so  if  we  can  get  100  per¬ 
cent  parity  we  will  be  grateful,  but  I  don’t 
believe  the  President  and  Mr.  Benson  will  let 
us  have  it. 

It  seems  to  me  like  they  would  know  by 
now  that  when  they  make  it  hard  on  the 
farmer  eventually  the  rest  of  the  country 
soon  feels  it. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs.  O.  R.  McGill. 

Valdosta,  Ga.,  May  12,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  After  all  the  dis- 
cusison  we  have  had  concerning  a  new  and 
much  needed  farm  program,  I  am  happy  to 
learn  of  your  proposed  farm  plan. 

The  Lowndes  County  Farm  Bureau  wel¬ 
comes  the  opportunity  to  endorse  and  sup¬ 
port  your  program,  believing  it  embraces  all 
the  sound  principles  and  absolute  necessi¬ 
ties  that  are  possible  to  write  into  a  farm 
plan,  and  we  offer  you  every  encouragement 
to  present  it. 

We  commend  you  for  your  sound  think¬ 
ing  and  most  able  efforts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lavelle  Webb, 

President,  Lowndes  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Cordele,  Ga.,  May  10,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadc-e, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  In  response  to 
publication  of  your  Talmadge  farm  plan  in 
south  Georgia  newspapers  with  requests  for 
farmers’  opinions,  I  would  like  to  submit  my 
observations.  I  farm  800  acres  near  Pitts 
in  Wilcox  County  and  also  travel  over  south 
Georgia  and  south  Alabama  as  a  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  chemicals 
business,  so  that  I  am  able  to  supplement 
my  own  reactions  with  ideas  from  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  South’s  agricultural  economy. 

In  the  past  week  I  have  not  found  any¬ 
thing  but  approval  of  the  ideas  incorporated 
in  your  plan.  I  want  to  give  you  these  re¬ 
actions.  Your  plan: 

1.  Answers  the  need  to  stimulate  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  of  our  area. 

2.  Offers  farmers  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
duce  unit  costs  of  production  by  farming 
acreage  optimum  to  their  circumstances. 

3.  Offers  a  wholesome  way  to  stem  social¬ 
ism  by  allowing  farmers  and  others  the 
chance  to  earn  their  own  way,  thus  reducing 
Government  participation  to  a  minimum. 

4.  Retains  needed  stiffening  of  pricing  by 
way  of  domestic  production  quotas  and 
parity  based  on  direct  cash  subsidies. 

Congratulations.  We  need  something  bold 
and  free  like  this.  You  have  my  support. 

Sincerely, 

C.  Richard  Gleason,  Jr. 

Osierfield,  Ga.,  May  11, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  It  is  the  general 
concensus  of  opinion  in  our  neck  of  the 
woods  that  your  farm  plan  as  outlined  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Market  Bulletin  is  def¬ 
initely  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  think  that  It  could  definitely  be  stated 
that  85  percent  of  my  farming  associates 
have  a  bellyful  of  Government  controls  in 
our  business.  This  Soil  Bank  business  is 
ruining  our  local  economy. 

I’m  not  too  familiar  with  Federal  legisla¬ 
tive  procedure.  Why  not  hold  a  referendum 
as  with  voting  for  cotton  and  peanut  con¬ 
trols  and  ask  for  a  yea  or  nay  on  your  pro¬ 
posals  just  among  farming  people  concerned. 
I  believe  the  results  would  give  a  good  indi¬ 
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cation  of  the  strength  lined  up  behind  such 
a  program.  Let’s  not  let  these  folks  in 
county  ASC  offices  and  such  have  anything 
to  do  with  this.  They  will  be  outnumber¬ 
ing  the  farmers  shortly  if  conditions  con¬ 
tinue  as  at  present. 

I  have  too  many  gripes  concerning  the 
present  situation  to  waste  your  valuable 
time  airing  them  so  will  let  this  suffice  for 
now.  I  like  your  ceiling  figure  on  supports. 
We  have  taken  some  untrue  criticism  from 
the  general  public  because  of  the  abuses  of 
a  few.  The  general  public  needs  to  know 
why  they  are  paying  high  prices  for  farm 
products. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Milton  Hopkins,  Jr. 

Millen,  Ga.,  May  9,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge  :  Read  your  two- 
price  plan  in  the  Market  Bulletin  yesterday 
and  I  really  would  like  for  you  to  get  it 
through.  I  sincerely  am  for  it.  I  believe 
the  people  of  Georgia  should  appreciate  it 
very  much  indeed  to  have  someone  like 
yourself  to  help  us  out,  of  the  rough  spots. 

I  have  7  in  family  and  only  have 
5.8  acres  of  cotton  and  1.3  acres  of  peanuts. 
I  have  tried  several  times  to  get  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  PMA  office  to  raise  the  peanut 
allotment  to  at  least  1  y2  acres,  but  they 
won’t.  I  hope  every  Georgia  farmer  writes 
you  to  put  this  plan  in  action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cleve  Williams. 

Devereux,  Ga.,  May  5,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  a  farmer  as  well  as 
a  rural  carrier  and  as  such  I  am  keenly 
interested  in  your  farm  plan  as  outlined  in 
the  press.  This  is  what  I  have  been  want¬ 
ing  all  the  time,  There  never  has  been  any 
sense  in  paying  less  than  100  percent  of 
parity,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  per¬ 
cent  less  than  100  if  it  is  parity. 

This  plan  will  work.  Push  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alwyne  O.  Hutchings. 

Shady  Dale,  Ga.,  May  6,  1958. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  farm  bill  has  been 
discussed  in  our  town  and  we  think  it  is 
by  far  the  best  solution  to  the  farm  problem 
that  has  been  presented. 

Our  county  appreciates  your  fight  for 
States  rights  and  constitutional  government. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Hugh  Lewis. 


Empire,  Ga.,  May  5, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senator: 

This  is  to  advise  that  I  am  highly  in  favor 
of  your  farm  plan  and  hope  that  you  can  get 
full  support  from  all  of  Georgia’s  farmers.  I 
am  only  a  small  farmer  and  I  know  how  the 
small  farmer  fares  with  the  present  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  M.  Bates. 


Manassas,  Ga.,  May  5, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  This  is  merely  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  we  “Crackers”  in  south 
Georgia,  and  I  in  particular,  want  to  com¬ 
mend  you  on  your  diagnosis  of  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  by  far  the  most  sensible  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer’s  ills  than  anything  that 
has  been  advocated  up  to  now.  This  Soil 
Bank  experiment  is  an  expensive  joke. 

Just  don’t  weaken. 

Cordially  yours, 

C.  E.  Sykes. 
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Department  of  Agriculture, 

Agriculture  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  29, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Just  a  few  lines  to  offer  my 
congratulations  for  your  timely  remarks  last 
week  concerning  the  need  for  facing  the 
facts  and  outlining  your  thoughts  in  regard 
to  a  national  farm  program. 

I  think  your  approach  and  your  opinions 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  insofar  as  our  agri¬ 
cultural  needs  are  concerned,  and  I  certainly 
hope  your  colleagues  give  the  utmost  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  arguments  you  presented. 

Thanking  you  for  all  past  favors  and  wish¬ 
ing  for  you  an  ever  stronger  position  in 
our  Nation’s  government,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Jack  Gilchrist, 

Director,  Information  and  Education. 

Clerk’s  Office  of  the 
City  Court  of  Macon, 

Bibb  County  Courthouse, 
Macon,  Ga.,  Mag  1, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  read  your  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  the  agricultural  situation  last 
week,  and  it  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know 
that  Georgia  has  a  Senator  with  the  percep¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  the  agricultural 
situation  as  you  do.  Far  too  often  the  farmer 
has  been  “helped”  by  legislation  of  ultimate 
harm,  for  farm  “helps”  such  as  allotted  acre¬ 
age,  loans,  Soil  Banks,  etc.,  may  be  of  some 
immediate  benefit  to  the  farmer,  but  will 
eventually  cause  farm  disaster. 

It  is  only  under  such  a  system  as  you  pro¬ 
pose,  where  the  farmer  is  free  to  farm  as  he 
pleases,  and  to  sell  his  products  as  he  pleases, 
with  the  help  of  a  computed  subsidy  such  as 
you  have  planned  that  he  will  be  able  to 
achieve  the  standard  of  living  that  is  his 
right. 

I  wish  you  complete  success  in  your  cam¬ 
paign  to  help  the  farmer,  and  will  be  watch¬ 
ing  your  progress  with  great  interest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Ida  N.  Watson. 

Rome,  Ga.,  May  9, 1958. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  have  studied  your 
farm  plan  as  outlined  in  the  Market  Bulletin. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  rational  of 
any  which  has  appeared.  There  has  been  too 
much  political  and  not  enough  economic 
planning.  The  result  has  been  fantastic. 

I  have  never  become  involved  in  any  way 
with  the  Government  setup.  It  has  never 
seemed  to  me  to  be  rational.  You  cannot 
legislate  farming.  Your  plan  would  protect 
the  farmer  as  much  as  he  may  deserve  to  be 
protected  and  would  involve  less  expense 
and  manipulation  to  the  Government. 

Incidentally,  I  notice  that  in  Georgia  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs,  and  eggs  which  are  not  under  any 
restriction  all  sold  last  year  above  parity. 
Also  50  percent  of  cotton  acreage  in  Georgia 
for  this  year  is  in  the  Soil  Bank.  This  means 
that  the  mills  will  go  to  synthetic  fibers  and 
that  market  will  be  closed  for  the  future. 
That  helps  a  great  deal. 

Also  I  approve  your  restriction  upon  the 
amount  which  can  be  paid  any  one  farmer. 
Last  year  one  outfit  in  Kansas  received 
$238,000  for  not  planting  22,000  acres  of 
wheat.  That  helped  the  small  farmer?  The 
present  setup  is  ideal  for  big  farming  com¬ 
panies  but  not  for  the  little  man  who  needs 
help. 

Stay  with  it. 

Very  truly, 

William  Howard  Lewis. 


Thomasville,  Ga.,  May  15, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Your  proposed  farm  bill  is  popular  with  97 
percent  of  the  farmers  that  I  have  talked 
with  here  on  the  market.  They  are  for  it. 

You  are  probably  getting  letters  opposing 
it,  but  if  they  are  tracked  down  you  will 
probably  learn  their  interest  is  something 
else,  not  farming.  Things  like  that  have 
happened  in  my  section  before.  Your  bill 
can’t  harm  a  farmer;  it  will  most  certainly 
help.  Will  write. 

Grady  Knight. 


Medical  College  of  Georgia, 

Eugene  Talmadge  Memorial  Hospital, 

Augusta,  Ga.,  May  13, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge  :  Your  proposed 
farm  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  consider¬ 
able  discussion  among  various  groups  of 
individuals  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  it 
appears  to  have  unanimous  support  of  every 
person  with  whom  I  have  talked.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  my  friends  are  in  the  medical 
profession,  but  all  of  us  are  deeply  aware  of 
the  implications  of  the  present  farm  policies 
and  this  seems  to  be  a  very  realistic  solution. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely, 

Rufus  F.  Payne,  M.  D. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Atlanta,  May  17, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senator, 

-  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Herman:  I  have  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  your  new  five-point  farm 
program  which  you  are  advocating.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  this  as  I  think  along  with  you  that  it 
would  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  redtape. 

I  know  that  the  farm  problem  will  not  be 
an  easy  matter  to  solve.  I  personally  feel 
that  the  farm  problem  is  curable.  All  we 
need  is  an  honest  approach — a  nonpolitical, 
long-range  plan  with  teeth  enough  to  make 
it  work  and  sufficient  fairness  to  farmers  and 
consumers  alike. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  you  are  advocating  will  help  to 
solve  the  farmers’  problem.  I  urge  you  to 
offer  legislation  to  write  the  Talmadge  farm 
plan  into  law. 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marvin  L.  Summers. 

Valdosta  State  College, 
Valdosta,  Ga.,  June  12, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  It  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  read  in  the 
paper  of  your  bill  to  relieve  the  farmers  of 
restrictions  on  the -crops  that  they  can  plant. 
If  we  could  get  some  of  our  Senators  to  un¬ 
derstand-  this  situation  and  let  us  get  back 
to  the  system  in  this  country  that  we  lived 
under  for  many  years  and  which  made  this 
country  great,  maybe  things  would  get  better. 

As  you  know,  I  make  many  speeches  down 
in  south  Georgia,  I  never  miss  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  to  drum  this  into  the  people 
of  our  section — that  we  are  rapidly  getting 
to  a  situation  where  we  are  living  under  re¬ 
strictions  from  Washington. 

Cordially  yours, 

J.  Ralph  Thaxton, 

President. 
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State  of  Georgia, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Sander sville,  Ga.,  May  22, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Since  your  speech  propos¬ 
ing  the  new  farm  program  for  America,  I 
have  contacted  a  number  of  farmers  and 
leaders  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  find 
that  they  are  in  hearty  agreement  with  you 
on  your  plan.  I  am  convinced  that  you  will 
have  some  very  strong  backing  when  you 
get  ready  to  push  for  its  passage. 

I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harvey  Roughton, 

Sandy  Springs,  Ga.,  June  10, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  great  appreciation 
that  I  write  this  letter  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  effort  you  have  made  toward 
getting  this  country  back  on  the  right  track, 
by  offering  your  bill  about  removing  the 
curbs  on  acreage. 

I  am  100  percent  back  of  you  in  it,  and 
know  of  nothing  which  will  get  the  country 
back  on  its  footing  of  a  sensible  nation 
except  put  the  controls  back  in  the  people 
and  give  the  old  rule  of  supply  and  demand 
a  chance  to  take  care  of  things.  This  thing 
of  the  Government  stepping  in  and  trying 
to  open  up  everything  is  just  a  little  on  the 
give  side  to  me.  When  we  have  no  desire 
to  do  anything  but  sit  back  and  figure  how 
much  the  Government  is  going  to  give  us 
not  to  do  certain  things,  like  so  much  not 
to  plant  over  a  given  number  of  acres,  well, 
we  are  getting  pretty  low. 

I  have  often  thought,  after  having  seen 
some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  God  has 
been  good  to  us,  and  made  this  Nation  a 
wonderful  place,  -but  if  we  keep  abusing  His 
gifts  and  wasting  our  resources,  which  were 
put  here  for  our  uses,  I  don’t  think  for 
1  minute  that  He  is  going  to  condone  our 
foolish  acts  of  not  using  that  which  was 
put  here  for  our  best  uses. 

Let  me  say  again,  I  for  one,  endorse  the 
good  which  you  are  doing.  Just  keep  up 
the  good  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Carter. 

Georgia  Power  Co., 
Macon,  Ga.,  June  11,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  I  would  like  to 
commend  you  for  introducing  your  bill  to 
aid  the  farmers. 

The  farmers  need  some  relief  and  I  think 
your  bill  will  allow  them  to  get  back  into 
business  as  they  rightfully  should  be. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  F.  Pinkerton, 

Division  Engineer. 

The  Jaroy  Co,, 

Adel,  Ga.,  June  11, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Will  you  please  permit  me 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  compre¬ 
hensive  understanding  you  have  of  the  na¬ 
tional  agricultural  crisis,  and  especially, 
your  knowledge  of  the  individual  farmer’s 
plight.  The  wisdom  shown  in  the  drafting 
of  your  farm  bill,  which,  “if  enacted,  will 
positively  restore  faith,  confidence,  and  ini¬ 
tiative  to  the  farmers  throughout  the  land, 
is  indeed  outstanding. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  you  are  many 
laps  ahead  of  others  In  your  thinking,  and 
I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  though  you  are 
a  junior  Senator  in  years  of  service,  you  are 
a  senior  in  vision  and  determination. 

Am  delighted  to  consider  you  my  Senator, 
and  I  am  pulling  for  you. 

Respectfully, 

J.  J.  Parrish. 


Juliette  Milling  Co., 

Cotton  Yarn  Department, 

Macon,  Ga.,  April  24, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
speech  made  in  the  Senate  •  yesterday, 
Wednesday  the  23d,  in  which  you  propose 
methods  to  put  the  farmer  back  to  farming 
under  a  basis  of  free  enterprise  farming.  It 
is  my  sincere  belief  that  your  plan  would 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  farmer,  the 
industries  dependent  upon  the  farmer  for 
their  raw  material,  the  consumer  and  the 
Nation,  and  I  believe  the  sales  price  support 
for  the  farmer  as  you  propose  is  definitely 
the  fairest  plan  yet  brought  forward  both  for 
the  individual  farmer  and  the  country’s 
economy.  The  elimination  of  acreage  con¬ 
trols  and  Government  loans  which  have 
raised  the  price  of  cotton,  as  well  as  other 
commodities,  to  an  entirely  artificial  level, 
would  give  the  cotton  textile  industry  from 
grower,  ginner,  and  warehouseman  to 
spinner  a  chance  to  operate  on  a  fair  basis 
for  the  first  time  in  years. 

I  note  a  recent  article  in  the  Readers 
Digest,  which  I  am  enclosing,  which  gives 
the  result  of  a  poll  taken  on  a  farm  group 
which  certainly  indicates  that  the  farmer 
himself  is  beginning  to  realize  that  his  fu¬ 
ture  lies  in  the  marketplace  and  not  in 
Government  regulated  and  regimented 
farming. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  B.  Bowdre. 


Courts  &  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  30,  195S. 
^Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Herman:  Your  farm  plan  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  23  makes 
sense. 

What  can  we  do  to  help  its  adoption? 
Sincerely, 


Wm,  E.  Huger. 


Georgia  Farm  Equipment 

Association,  Inc., 
Macon,  Ga.,  May  23,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Herman  :  The  enclosed  bulletin  is  for 
your  information.  We  have  your  plan 
printed  on  page  5.  It  looks  mighty  good  and 
we  would  like  to  know  anything  we  might 
be  able  to  do  to  help  it  along. 

Thanks  for  your  fine  representation  and 
with  best  personal  regards  to  you  and  Betty, 
we  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

Joe  F.  Pruett,  Secretary. 


W.  D.  Felder  &  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  23,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  After  studying 
your  outlined  plan  for  farm  commodities 
and  naturally  agreeing  with  your  ideas  100 
percent,  I  have  made  it  a  habit  to  ask  every¬ 
one  with  whom  I  have  business  dealings 
(which  is  people  in  the  mill  business  and 
farmers  and  ginners)  what  they  thought  of 
your  ideas.  You  will  be  interested  to  know 


that  out  of  about  90  people  in' this  category 
I  have  yet  to  find  one  who  does  not  agree 
with  you. 

The  only  trouble  any  of  us  can  find  with 
your  ideas  is  that  someone  has  not  already 
been  smart  enough  to  formulate  them  and 
express  them  and  get  them  enacted  into 
law  and  we  all  pray  that  you  may  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  consummating  this. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  B.  Howard,  Jr. 


Georgia  Cotton  Ginners  Association. 

Decatur,  Ga.,  May  28,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  We  are  pleased 
to  know  that  you  have  presented  the  best 
possible  solution  to  solve  our  cotton  troubles. 
The  Georgia  ginners  think  if  the  Congress 
would  pass  such  a  bill  that  all  segments  of 
the  cotton  industry  could  live  with  it  and 
work  to  again  put  cotton  in  its  rightful  place 
in  our  economy. 

When  a  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
an  open  mind  takes  office,  we  hope  you  will 
introduce  a  bill  containing  your  proposal. 
We  will  work  for  its  passage. 

We  do  appreciate  your  efforts  in  behalf  of 
cotton  in  the  southeastern  Cotton  Belt  and 
if  at  any  time  we  can  be  of  service  to  you 
please  call  on  us. 

Kindest  regards. 

Sincerely,  ; 

Tom  Murray, 

i  Executive  Vice  President. 


W,  C.  Bradley  Co., 
Columbus,  Ga.,  June  5, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  3  enclosing  a  copy  of  your 
speech  before  the  Senate.  I  had,  of  course, 
read  the  accounts  of  it  in  the  newspapers  as 
well  as  in  our  various  cotton  trade  papers, 
but  had  not  read  the  speech  in  its  entirety. 
Frankly,  it  is  the  finest  appraisal  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  our  agricultural  program  that  I  have 
seen. 


You  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  it  received  the  unequivocal 
approval  of  the  entire  cotton  industry.  The 
industry  is  delighted  to  discover  a  Member 
of  Congress  that  actually  is  familiar  with 
what  cotton  is  faced.  The  present  course 
offers  nothing  other  than  disaster.  Many  of 
us  failed  to  recognize  how  far  reaching  is  this 
fiber  until  the  Soil  Bank  program  woke  us 


up. 

As  a  National  Cotton  Council  representa¬ 
tive  testified  before  your  committee  last  week, 
cotton’s  market  potential  is  over  20  million 
bales.  Just  imagine  what  that  would  mean 
to  the  cotton-producing  States. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
cotton. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lovick  P.  Corn. 

1  - - 


McDonough,  Ga.,  June  10, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  Agricultural  Income  Equalization  Act 
of  1958  should  be  the  answer  to  the  Nation’s 
agricultural. economy  problem.  I  agree  with 
you  on  this  proposal  and  wish  you  much 
success  in  this  endeavor. 

Central  Feed  &  Seed  Co., 
Walker  McGarity. 


Georgia  Bankers  Association, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  6,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senator,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  The  Federal 
legislative  committee  of  the  Georgia  Bankers 
Association,  with  our  executive  council  con¬ 


curring  unanimously,  directed  me  to  advise 
you  of  their  endorsement  of  your  recent  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  United  States  Senate  calling 
for  a  new  farm  program  for  the  Nation 
which  would,  among  other  things,  let  the 
farmer  farm,  and  guarantee  the  farmer  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  national  income. 

The  executive  council  of  the  Georgia 
Bankers  Association  is  the  governing  body 
representing  all  the  banks  in  the  State.  I 
believe  that  this  executive  council  very  ac¬ 
curately  reflects  the  opinion  of  Georgia 
bankers  that  the  responsibility  of  produc¬ 
ing,  selling  and  buying  farm  products  is 
one  which  can  best  be  served  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  and  private  enterprise.  At 
the  same  time  practically  every  other  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  Nation’s  economy  is  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  the  Federal  Government  in  some 
manner,  and  farmers  should  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  assured  of  prices  for  their  pro¬ 
duce  that  will  enable  them  to  enjoy  a  rea¬ 
sonable  standard  of  living. 

Present  farm  programs  here  in  Georgia, 
as  you  know,  are  certainly  bringing  about 
reduced  production  and  an  accompanying 
necessity  for  farmers  to  abandon  their 
farms  to  seek  a  livelihood  elsewhere, 
usually  in  urban  areas. 

Our  executive  council  feels  that  your  pro¬ 
posal  has  much  merit  and  it  is  hopeful  that 
proper  consideration  and  favorable  action 
will  be  given  by  your  colleagues  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Cordially  yours, 

William  H.  Hosch, 

Secretary. 

W.  C.  Evans,  Jr.,  Cotton  Co., 

Bartow,  Ga.,  June  13,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Please  allow  me  to  com¬ 
pliment  you  for  persenting  your  plan  for 
cotton  legislation  to  the  committee.  I  think 
it  is  the  most  sensible-  and  workable  plan 
that  is  now  before  the  committee. 

One  plan  up  before  committee  considera¬ 
tion  known  as  the  choice  plan  would,  if 
passed,  spell  death  to  all  small  cotton  mer¬ 
chants.  It  would  set  the  CCC  up  as  prac¬ 
tically  the  sole  supplier  of  cotton.  No  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  should  have  such  authority. 

Thank  you  for -all  your  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Georgia. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  C.  Evans,  Jr. 

Monroe,  Ga.,  July  11,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Herman:  I  just  wanted  to  let  you 
know  that  I  think  your  farm  bill  is  the  best 
legislation  that  has  been  offered  up  to  the 
present  time.  I  know,  and  you  know,  that  a 
lot  of  the  farmers  do  not  like  to  farm  under 
the  present  acreage  restrictions  and  would 
like  to  farm  on  their  own.  Your  pill  would 
give  them  a  support  price  and  a  chance  to 
extend  their  operations  if  they  have  the  ini¬ 
tiative  and  willingness  to  do  so. 

Respectfully, 

P.  N.  Briscoe. 


Kohlmeyer  &  Co., 

New  Orleans,  July  11, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

Senator  from  Georgia,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  I  have  read  of 
your  efforts  to  solve  the  cotton  dilemma 
through  your  proposal  to  pay  cotton  farmers 
the  difference  between  100  percent  of  parity 
and  the  sale  price  on  their  share  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  offtake,  up  to  $25,000. 

This  is  the  most  sensible  approach  to  the 
problem,  and  the  only  workable  answer. 
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As  an  ex-president  of  the  New  Orleans  Cot¬ 
ton  Exchange  my  voice  carries  some  weight 
in  certain  places.  If  there  is  ever  anything 
that  I  can  do  to  help,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  me. 

Respectfully, 

Herman  S.  Kohlmeyer. 

Tracy  T.  Jones  &  Son, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June  17, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  I  notice  from  the 
weekly  newsletter  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council  that  you  have  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  for  a  compensatory  payment  on 
cotton  to  producers.  Among  other  things, 
your  bill  eliminates  a  fixed-price  loan  and 
does  away  with  acreage  control.  Permit  me 
to  say  that  all  of  the  proposed  legislation 
that  I  have  heard  of,  this  is,  without  a  doubt, 
the  most  logical  and  intelligent  approach  to  a 
solution  of  our  cotton  problems.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  problems 
should  be  met  in  a  basically  sound  program 
instead  of  the  many  hairbrained,  uneconomi¬ 
cal  proposals  that  I  have  read.  I — as  a  cot¬ 
ton  man — am  convinced  that  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  a  strong  probability,  that  if  cot¬ 
ton  would  be  competitively  priced  and  open 
to  free  markets  that  we  could  produce  and 
market  20  million  bales  of  American  cotton. 

If  you  do  not  believe  the  present  cotton 
program  is  a  failure,  I  invite  you  to  ride 
around  the  countryside  of.  the  cotton-pro¬ 
ducing  States  and  see  the  deplorable  condi¬ 
tions  which  exist  in  the  rural  communities 
that  depend  on  cotton  and  cotton  labor  for 
their  business.  With  20  million  bales  being 
produced  and  sold,  just  think  what  it  would 
mean  to  cotton  gins,  cotton  warehouses,  rail¬ 
roads,  steamship  lines,  implement  manufac¬ 
turers,  banks,  telephone  and  telegraph  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  thousands  of  people  who 
would  be  employed  in  producing  and  market¬ 
ing  this  crop. 

I  do  hope  you  will  push  your  bill,  and  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  if  I  can  ever  be  of  any  service 
or  give  you  any  information,  I  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  you  call  on  me  for  it. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  a  “foreigner”  for  writing  you, 
but  I  am  not  altogether  a  foreigner.  I  was 
in  South  Carolina,  and  lived  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
until  1923  when  I  moved  to  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
I  have  always  admired  the  Talmadge  family, 
and  had  great  respect  for  your  father. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Tracy  T.  Jones. 


The  Decatur  Daily, 
Decatur,  Ala.,  June  14, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  As  you  know, 
down  here  in  Alabama,  we  are  fired  up  over 
your  proposed  farm  measure.  It  is  the  first 
measure  which  has  made  economic  sense  in 
the  past  several  years  and  is  the  only  hope 
for  the  cotton  farmer. 

The  Alabama  Legislative  Cotton  Study 
Committee,  after  holding  meetings  in  each 
of  the  congressional  districts  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  heard  hundreds  of  witnesses  in  all  phases 
of  the  cotton  industry,  is  preparing  a  final 
report. 

They  would  like  to  make  that  report  in 
person  before  a  formal  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.  They  are  prepared 
to  come  at  any  date  you  suggest. 

They  are  unanimous  in  their  support  of 
your  bill. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  an  editorial  we  used 
several  days  ago  concerning  the  Talmadge 
bill.  Tomorrow  we  are  using  a  news  story 
from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  concerning 
the  introduction  of  your  bill. 
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We  are  ready  to  go  to  bat  in  behalf  of 
your  measure  in  any  manner  you  may  sug¬ 
gest. 

Thanking  you  and  awaiting  your  reply, 
we  are, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Barrett  C.  Shelton, 

Publisher. 


Bridges  Cotton  Co., 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  May  27,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Alabama  members  of 
the  National  Affairs  Committee,  representing 
the  Atlantic  Cotton  Association,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  appeared  before  the  State 
of  Alabama  Legislative  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee  on  May  23,  1958.  We  heartily  endorsed 
the  agricultural  five-point  program  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  you. 

For  your  information,  on  February  26, 
1958,  I  wrote  the  Alabama  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressman  George  Andrews  letters  outlining 
a  similar  program  to  the  one  you  have  of¬ 
fered  and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  letter 
for  your  information. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  some  legislation  along  the  lines 
outlined  by  you,  as  it  is  the  only  thing  in 
my  estimation  that  will  solve  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram. 

With  kindest  regards  and  esteem,  I  am 
Youra  very  truly, 

J.  E.  Bridges. 


Maybank  Fertilizer  Corp., 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  May  28,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge  :  Please  allow  me  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  you 
for  the  splendid  remarks  made  to  the  United 
States  Senate  recently,  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  and  future  farm  programs. 

I  have  been  allied  with  agriculture  for 
over  35  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  2  States  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  in  which  we  operate,  in  such  a  de¬ 
plorable  and  chaotic  condition.  Our  smaller 
villages  and  towns  are  terribly  hard  pressed, 
and  not  alone  in  the  lines  which  directly 
touch  agriculture.  The  “butcher,  the  baker, 
and  the  candlestick  maker”  are  all  in  this  to¬ 
gether,  and  it  only  needs  a  few  trips  into  the 
interior  to  bring  out  clearly  what  is  hap¬ 
pening. 

Your  plan  advanced  is  simple,  direct,  and 
certainly  far  less  costly  to  our  economy  than 
anything  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  giving  it  all 
the  help  I  possibly  can,  both  by  word  of 
mouth  and  letters  throughout  our  operating 
territory.  Something  must  be  done. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  your  future  suc¬ 
cess. 

Sincerely, 

Augustus  T.  Curtis, 
Treasurer  arid  General  Manager. 


Dallas,  Tex.,  May  28, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

The  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  I  have  read 
your  speech  and  your  proposal  to  Congress 
with  reference  to  cotton.  We  are  sorely  in 
need  of  some  legislation  that  will  permit  a 
larger  amount  of  cotton  to  be  grown  and  a 
competitive  price  to  exist.  It  is  obvious  to 
everyone  that  the  present  price  of  cotton  will 
lose  its  place  as  the  No.  1  raw  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  textiles. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  once  this  business 
is  lost,  it  will  be  regained  only  at  a  great 
sacrifice.  That  is  the  history  of  all  com¬ 
modities  through  the  ages. 


I  appreciate  your  taking  this  position  on 
the  subject,  and  appreciate  your  interest  in 
introducing  your  bill.  I  think  the  entire 
cotton  trade  will  be  ever  grateful  to  you  for 
it.  I  hope  that  it  will  pass  in  one  form  or 
another.  At  the  proper  time  we,  in  Texas, 
will  certainly  do  everything  we  can  can  to  get 
our  Texas  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  sup¬ 
port  your  ideas. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Owen. 

Tuskegee  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co., 

Tuskegee,  Ala.,  May  30,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge  :  We  wish  to  state 
that  we  hereby  endorse  the  agricultural 
5 -point  program  as  presented. 

As  you  stated,  such  a  program  would 
eliminate  redtape,  accumulation  of  sur¬ 
pluses,  cost  the  taxpayers  less,  and  once 
more  let  the  farmer  be  the  master  of  his 
own  destiny.  We  are  farmers,  as  well  as  oil 
mill  and  fertilizer  merchants. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  some  legislation  along  the 
lines  outlined  by  you,  as  it  is  the  only  thing, 
in  our  opinion,  that  will  solve  the  farm 
program. 

With  kindest  regards  and  esteem,  we  are, 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  O.  Youngblood,  Jr. 

North  Carolina  Cotton 
Promotion  Association,  Inc., 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  May  23,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  This  cotton  or¬ 
ganization  has  adopted  a  basic  principle 
relative  to  cotton  legislation  which  would  be 
of  benefit  to  this  State  which  is  identical 
with  the  principles  embodied  in  S.  3408, 
which  contains  your  proposals  for  an  agri¬ 
cultural  program. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  keenly 
interested  in  your  proposals,  and  in  perfect 
agreement  with  them.  Insofar  as  we  are 
able  we  will  lend  support  to  it. 

We  are  in  constant  contact  with  Mr.  J.  M. 
Gloer,  executive  vice  president  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Cotton  Association,  relative  to  the 
progress  of  this  bill. 

Please  accept  this  as  an  expression  of 
appreciation  for  your  forthright,  able,  and 
valuable  efforts  in  behalf  of  agriculture  as 
a  whole,  and  cotton  in  particular  in  the 
present  Congress. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Frederic  H.  Heidelberg, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Robert  Moore  &  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  take  this  means 
of  commending  you  for  the  splendid  ad¬ 
dress  you  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  April 
23  concerning  our  farm  program.  You  have 
certainly  highlighted  the  ills  that  currently 
are  plaguing  our  cotton  economy  and  your 
recommendations  should  receive  a  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  study  by  every  sober-minded  Senator 
and  Representative.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
certainly  believe  that  your  plan  should  re¬ 
ceive  priority  over  the  Hodgepodge  omnibus 
plan  that  they  are  now  trying  to  put  to¬ 
gether.  A  compensatory  payments  plan, 
such  as  you  have  offered,  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  for  our  cotton  economy  at 
this  time. 

Am  enclosing  a  couple  of  copies  of  our 
last  two  cotton  comments  for  your  perusal. 
Will  appreciate  a  line  from  you,  giving  your 
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evaluation  of  these  comments,  when  your 
time  permits. 

Sincerely, 

Wm.  C.  Hope. 

John  S.  McRae  &  Co., 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  May  15,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

United,  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.  1 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  have  seen  a  copy  of 
your  recent  remarks  in  the  Senate  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  cotton  legislation.  It  is  certainly 
refreshing  to  find  such  commonsense,  and 
I  sincerely  congratulate  you.  I  think  farm 
legislation,  particularly  with  reference  to 
cotton,  has  been  conducted  in  a  fog  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  your 
efforts  will  let  a  little  sunshine  in. 

I  think  the  records  of  the  various  hear¬ 
ings  for  years  have  shown  that  the  most 
practical  and  economical  method  of  han¬ 
dling  this  intricate  problem  would  be  com¬ 
pensatory  payments. 

Thanks  again  and  with  all  good  wishes. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  S.  MacRae. 

Torbert- Carroll  Hardwood  Co.,  Inc.,\ 
Hurtsboro,  Ala.,  May  9, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  I  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  your  letter  of  May  3. 

I  thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  your 
remarks  on  the  farm  program  and  I  heartily 
agree  with  every  word  that  you  said.  This 
is  the  best  worded  report  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  at  least  part  of  this  will 
be  carried  out. 

With  best  regards,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lew  Torbert,  President. 

W.  D.  Lawson  &  Co., 
Gastonia,  N.  C.,  May  13, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  Let  me  congra¬ 
tulate  you  on  the  remarks  which  you  made 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
constantly  encroaching  Government  regi¬ 
mentation  on  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  heartily  in  agreement  with 
every  word  which  you  have  said. 

It  is  deplorable  to  watch  once  prosperous 
small  towns  in  the  cotton  sections  of  the 
South  wither  and  die.  This  has  been  a  slow 
death  until  the  Soil  Bank  came  into  being. 
This  has  accelerated  the  deterioration  of  the 
farm  communities.  Gins,  warehouses,  small 
country  merchants,  cottonseed  oil  mills,  and 
many  others  have  been  badly  hurt.  Unless 
something  is  done  to  eliminate  Government 
regimentation  of  the  farmers,  I  shutter  to 
think  of  the  consequences. 

It  is  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  so  concerned  over  the  rise  in  unem¬ 
ployment  and  at  the  same  time  they  pass 
legislation  which  probably  contributed  more 
to  unemployment  than  any  other  factor; 
namely,  the  Soil  Bank. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  Secretary  Benson  in  June  1954, 
which  I  think  contains  many  of  the  points 
which  you  made  in  your  speech. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  Senator  who  has 
a  mind  that  is  able  to  grasp  the  problem  of 
the  cotton  farmer  under  Government  regu¬ 
lations.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will 
continue  doing  all  you  can  to  see  that  the 
85th  Congress  will  pass  a  long-range  farm 
program  that  will  be  fair  to  the  farmer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  D.  Lawson. 


Clark,  Bowling  &  Candler, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  13,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  Mr.  J.  M.  Gloer, 
of  Atlanta,  has  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of 
your  remarks  recently  to  the  Senate  on  the 
farm  question.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  for 
those  of  us  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
cotton  to  find  that  we  have  such  a  strong 
friend  in  the  Senate.  Members  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Cotton  Association,  as  you  probably 
know,  heartily  concur  in  your  thinking  that 
a  compensatory  payment  plan  is  the  answer 
to  the  cotton  question.  You  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  we  will  lend  you  all  the  support 
we  can  in  order  to  get  legislation  through 
for  the  1959  crop. 

Sincerely, 

Randolph  Candler. 

Anderson,  S.  C.,  May  7,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  I  have  just  read 
your  proposal  for  new  farm  legislation.  I 
believe  your  plan  would  come  nearer  solving 
the  problems  of  the  farmer  in  the  Southeast 
than  anything  that  has  been  tried  yet.  It 
would  let  farmers  who  want  to  farm,  farm 
with  some  prospect  of  making  a  living  at  it. 
It  would  save  small  business  depending  on 
farm  trade  from  strangulation  by  the  soil 
bank. 

It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Benson’s  idea  to  abolish 
the  small  farmer.  Your  plan  would  give 
the  farmers  of  the  Southeast  a  chance  to 
prosper  again. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Parmer. 

P.  S. — I  have  10-acre  cotton  allotment. 

Anderson  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc., 

Anderson,  S.  C .,  May  7, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  Your  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  farm  legislation,  about 
which  t  have  read  with  much  interest  in 
the  press,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sensible  plan. 
As  yoif  probably  know,  the  present  legisla¬ 
tion  is  rapidly  destroying  all  small  business 
in  the  Southeast  which  is  set  up  to  serve 
the  farmer,  as  well  as  country  merchants 
and  others  who  are  dependent  upon  this 
business  from  the  rural  areas. 

I  am  satisfied  that  what  we  need  in  this 
country  is  more  people  to  go  to  work  and 
fewer  people  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  not  to  work.  A  strong  economy 
can  never  be  built  up  by  paying  people  to 
do  nothing. 

Your  plan  would  also  revive  the  cotton 
textile  industry  which  is  slowly  being 
smothered  under  the  present  farm  program. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Geo.  W.  Gage. 

Joseph  Walker  &  Co., 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  6, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  I  have  Just  seen 
a  copy  of  your  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  relative  to  the  current  farm  program 
and  offering  a  bold  approach  to  the  dilemma 
that  we  face. 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  the  completely 
realistic  and  forthright  way  you  have  faced 
up  to  the  miserable  mess  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

I  know  that  your  approach  is  sound  and 
workable.  It  is  the  quickest,  cheapest,  and 
most  effective  way  to  get  our  agriculture  back 
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again  on  the  path  of  sound  and  lasting  pros¬ 
perity. 

I  have  lived  with  the  cotton  problem  for 
many  years.  I  can  tell  you  from  personal 
knowledge  that  unless  something  is  done  and 
done  right  now  to  allow  cotton  to  sell  at  a 
competitive  price,  that  our  cotton  farmers 
will  see  wholesale  desertions  next  season  by 
their  best  customers,  the  domestic  mills,  to 
the  synthetics.  I  know  of  many  mills  in  this 
locality  that  are  considing  going  on  rayon, 
either  wholely  or  in  part,  simply  because  they 
cannot  hope  to  spin  cotton  at  the  artificial 
price  which  it  will  bring  in  the  1958-59  sea¬ 
son.  These  losses  to  the  synthetics  have 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  We  have  been 
holding  an  umbrella  in  the  shape  of  our  arti¬ 
ficial  price  props  over  the  big  chemical  com¬ 
bines  under  which  they  are  researching  our 
cotton  farmers  out  of  business. 

The  farmer  must  be  compensated  for  the 
Inequity  of  his  situation;  to  that  all  are 
agreed.  District  compensatory  payments  are 
the  best  way  to  do  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  professionals  of  the  big  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  and,  apparently,  Mr.  Benson  are  op¬ 
posed. 

In  my  judgment  if  you  persist  in  your  point 
of  view,  you  will  discover  increasing  support 
throughout  our  Southland  and  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  all  our  citizens  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  great  cotton  industry  to  health 
and  service  to  our  Nation. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  Walker,  Jr. 

Farmers  Independent  Warehouses, 

Lake  City,  Fla.,  April  26,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  May  I  congrat¬ 
ulate  you  on  the  magnificent  speech  you 
made  in  the  United  States  Senate,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  United  Press  April  23,  1958. 

Since  reading  the  newspaper  account  of 
your  speech  I  have  discussed  it  with  every 
farmer  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  talking 
with,  and  they  expressed  themselves  as  be¬ 
ing  heartily  in  accord.  They  agree  that  the 
present  program  has  been  a  miserable  fail¬ 
ure  and  that  your  suggestion  certainly  does 
Indicate  a  bold  and  realistic  approach. 

Perhaps  you  will  agree  that  the  small  to¬ 
bacco  farmer  of  south  Georgia  and  north 
Florida  really  has  no  program  at  all.  He 
has  consistently  been  punished  for  the  sins 
committed  by  growers  in  other  States.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  attend,  by  invitation,  a 
tobacco  meeting  at  South  Georgia  Junior 
College  in  Douglas  last  fall,  at  which  time 
it  was  indicated,  just  as  you  have  said,  the 
small  farmer  for  whom  farming  is  a  way 
of  life,  has  been  forced  off  the  farm.  Now 
he  is  being  laid  off  or  working  only  part  time 
in  the  small  manufacturing  plants  that  have 
come  to  our  small  communities  the  past  few 
years.  The  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  south 
Georgia  and  north  Florida  are,  or  so  I  am 
informed,  working  only  part  time. 

Senator,  I  have  been  a  resident  warehouse¬ 
man  of  Lake  City  for  the  past  18  years. 
Prior  to  that  time  I  operated  in  Hahira.  I 
was  born  on  a  tobacco  farm  in  Tennessee  and 
have  operated  warehouses  in  every  State  in 
the  Southeast  that  sell  tobacco  at  auction, 
with  one  exception.  I  have  also  bought  to¬ 
bacco  for  both  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 
I  have  friends  with  the  buying  companies, 
some  of  them  in  high  places  of  responsibility 
and  some  of  25  to  30  years  duration,  all  of 
whom  have  been  telling  me  for  the  past 
20  years  that  type  14  (Georgia-Florida)  flue- 
cured  is  not  being  grown  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  supply  world  demand.  Even  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  most  of  our  grow¬ 
ers  do  not  have  enough  allotment  to  afford 
their  families  a  decent  living,  only  a  bare 
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existence.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that 
they  are  folks  who  do  not  have  enough  land 
for  large  cattle  ranches  or  other  farming 
opportunities. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  in  any  way 
asist  in  getting  your  plan  to  the  small  farm¬ 
ers  in  north  Florida.  In  the  past  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  been  sufficiently  informed  by 
the  so-called  farm  program  as  related  to 
world  markets. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
know  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  and  that  you  have 
perhaps  gained  more  recognition  in  a  short 
time  than  any  United  States  Senator  of 
modern  times. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  R.  Carter. 

P.  S. — May  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Senate 
speech  referred  to? 

W.  R.  C. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
hill  to  which  I  refer  is  my  compensatory 
payment  plan  based  upon  allotment  of 
the  farmer’s  pro  rata  share  of  basic  farm 
commodities  for  domestic  consumption. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  under  it 
Farmer  Jones’  share  of  the  domestic  cot¬ 
ton  allotment  would  be  allotted  to  him 
in  bales  of  cotton.  In  that  way,  Mr. 
President,  we  could  control  production 
by  units  of  measurement  rather  than  by 
acres. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  during  the  last  twenty-odd  years, 
that  an  allotment  by  acres  does  not 
necessarily  control  the  production  of 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  or 
any  other  basic  farm  commodity. 

The  reasons  we  fail  to  control  produc¬ 
tion  on  an  acreage  basis  are  that  some 
farmers  are  more  efficient  than  others, 
some  soil  is  more  fertile  than  other  soil, 
some  farmers  use  more  fertilizer  than 
others,  and  some  farmers  use  more  in¬ 
secticides  than  others. 

The  only  way  we  can  hope  eventually 
to  control  the  production  of  basic  farm 
commodities  in  America  is  by  changing 
the  method  of  allotment  from  acres  to 
bales,  bushels,  pounds,  and  other  realis¬ 
tic  units  of  measurement. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmer’s  share  of 
these  basic  farm  commodities  for  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  ought  to  be  supported 
at  100  percent  of  parity.  If  100  percent 
of  parity  is  a  fair  price,  why  should  the 
farmer  be  required  to  take  less  than  a 
fair  price  for  commodities  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  a  nation  where  we  have  mini¬ 
mum  wage  laws,  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  power  of  unions,  inflation  runniiig 
rampant,  and  continually  rising  costs? 

Yet  we  are  told  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  White  House  that 
while  everything  else  is  going  up,  up,  up, 
the  price  for  everything  the  farmer  sells 
must  go  down,  down,  down. 

We  must  understand,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  the  United  States  of  America  we 
have  the  world’s  highest  standard  of 
living.  We  must  produce  farm  com¬ 
modities  not  only  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  but  also  for  export.  We  can¬ 
not  expect  the  farmers  of  America  who 
produce  farm  commodities  for  domestic 
consumption  to  have  to  compete  with 
the  fanners  of  India,  Pakistan,  Brazil, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  or  other  countries  which 
have  low  standards  of  living.  To  do  that 
Mi.  President,  would  mean  bringing  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  farmers  of  the 


United  States  down  to  the  level  of  over¬ 
seas  living  standards. 

Mi\  President,  my  compensatory  pay¬ 
ment  plan  would  let  all  farm  prices  seek 
their  own  levels.  In  that  way  we  could 
have  complete  freedom  to  export  with¬ 
out  need  for  a  Public  Law  480.  We 
would  not  need  to  have  the  Government 
doing  the  buying.  We  would  not  need 
to  have  the  Government  doing  the  ware¬ 
housing.  We  would  not  need  to  have 
the  Government  doing  the  selling.  We 
could  let  all  the  farm  commodities  seek 
their  own  price  levels,  and  on  each  farm¬ 
er’s  share  of  the  national  domestic 
market,  we  could  guarantee  compensa¬ 
tory  payments  of  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  and  100  percent  of 
parity. 

Then,  after  each  farmer  has  a  guar¬ 
anteed  income  on  his  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  market,  we  would  give  him  free¬ 
dom  to  farm.  If  he  wanted  to  plant 
more  cotton,  he  could  plant  more  cot¬ 
ton.  If  he  wanted  to  plant  more  tobac¬ 
co,  he  could  plant  more  tobacco.  He 
could  plant  more  peanuts,  more  wheat, 
or  more  of  any  other  farm  commodity 
he  might  wish  to  plant. 

On  the  remainder  of  his  product  which 
would  go  for  export,  the  Government 
would  give  no  support.  The  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  selling  it  on  the  world  market 
would  be  returned  to  the  farmer  and  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  where  it  rightly  belongs. 

In  that  way  we  could  take  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  the  warehousing  busi¬ 
ness,  out  of  the  buying  business,  and 
out  of  the  selling  business.  Taking  the 
Government  out  of  the  warehousing 
business  alone  would  save  the  taxpayers 
$1  million  a  day. 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
prepare  figures  showing  the  cost  of 
supporting  all  basic  farm  commodities, 
except  corn,  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
The  figure  was  placed  between  $1,200,- 
000,000  and  $1,600,000,000;  yet  according 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
present  time  we  are  spending  $3  Vi  bil¬ 
lion  on  all  agricultural  programs. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  farmer  does 
not  get  the  money. 

I  asked  Mr.  Casso,  economist  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  to  do  some  further  research 
on  the  cost  of  my  plan.  According  to 
his  figures,  for  $4,200,000,000  we  could 
support  all  basic  farm  commodities  for 
domestic  consumption  at  100  percent  of 
parity,  even  if  the  price  level  dropped 
as  low  as  45  percent  of  parity. 

What  would  my  plan  do? 

First,  it  would  give  the  farmer  com¬ 
plete  freedom  to  farm. 

Second,  it  would  guarantee  him  a  fair 
share  of  the  national  income. 

Third,  it  would  let  commodity  prices 
seek  their  natural  levels. 

It  would  allow  us  to  produce  in  abun¬ 
dance,  not  only  for  the  domestic  market, 
but  also  for  the  export  market  as  well. 

Some  have  criticized  the  plan  as  being 
socialistic. 

Some  have  referred  to  it  as  a  Brannan 
plan. 

It  is  not  a  Brannan  plan  at  all  because 
the  Brannan  plan  would  have  regulated 
the  production  and  marketing  of  all 
farm  commodities  from  seed  to  con¬ 
sumption. 
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On  the  contrary,  this  program  would 
restore  farming  in  the  United  States  to 
a  free  enterprise  base.  It  would  give 
our  farmers  complete  freedom  to  plant 
as  much  of  any  product  as  they  might 
desire  and,  on  their  share  of  the  national 
domestic  consumption,  would  guarantee 
them  100  percent  of  parity. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  It 
is  only  fair  and  is  nothing  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  labor’s  minimum  wage 
and  industry’s  tariff. 

My  bill  is  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
at  the  present  time.  However,  I  realize 
that  with  the  present  attitudes  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  being  what  they  are,  we  have  no 
chance  whatever  of  passing  that  bill  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  But  tonight, 
with  the  wool  amendment,  we  passed  an 
identical  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country’s  wool  producers.  We  have  had 
such  a  measure  on  the  books  for  some 
years.  It  was  recommended  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

After  I  introduced  this  compensatory 
payment  plan  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  Mr.  Seaton,  went  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  recommended  an  identical  plan  for 
mineral  producers.  I  am  referring  to 
producers  of  lead,  zinc,  tungsten,  and 
copper.  Mr.  President,  if  that  sort  of 
plan  is  fair  for  those  who  produce  min¬ 
erals,  why  would  it  not  also  be  fair  for 
those  who  produce  corn  and  wheat?  If 
that  sort  of  plan  is  fair  for  those  who 
produce  wool,  why  would  it  not  also  be 
equally  fair  for  the  man  who  produces 
cotton?  Frankly,  Mr.  President,  it'  is 
the  only  means  by  which  the  farmers 
can  receive  their  fair  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income. 

Now,  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the 
pending  bill,  S.  4071,  upon  which  we 
shall  vote  momentarily. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  farm  bill. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  as¬ 
pects  of  it  which  are  extremely  distaste¬ 
ful  to  me. 

The  only  good  thing  I  can  say  about 
the  bill  is  that  it  is  better  than  no  bill 
at  all. 

I  shall  address  myself  specifically  to 
cotton. 

The  national  cotton  allotment  this 
year  is  about  17,600,000  acres  and  the 
present  law  expires  this  year.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  already  has  an¬ 
nounced  that,  unless  the  present  law  is 
extended  or  a  new  law  is  enacted,  he  will 
act  under  the  old  law  fixing  the  cotton 
acreage  quota  at  14,200,000  acres. 

What  would  that  mean?  It  would 
mean  a  20  percent  acreage  reduction  for 
every  cotton  farmer  in  the  United  States. 
And  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  cotton  farmers  already  have  had  all 
the  acreage  reduction  they  can  possibly 
stand. 

In  Alabama,  for  example,  83.3  percent 
of  all  the  cotton  acreage  allotments  are 
10  acres  or  less.  In  my  own  State  of 
Georgia  76.9  percent  of  all  the  cotton  al¬ 
lotments  are  10  acres  or  less.  In  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  89.6  percent  of 
all  the  cotton  acreage  allotments  are  10 
acres  or  less. 
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Almost  50  percent  of  the  cotton  acreage 
allotments  in  my  State  of  Georgia  are 
5  acres  or  less. 

That  means  that  tlfe  principal  cash 
crop  of  those  who  till  the  small,  family- 
size  farms  of  Georgia  amounts  to  less 
than  $600  a  year  for  each  family.  That 
is  their  gross  income  from  their  princi¬ 
pal  farm  crop. 

These  people  live  useful  lives  and  make 
useful  citizens.  They  live  on,  small 
farms  which  most  of  them  own  them¬ 
selves.  They  grow  gardens  as  their  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  food.  Most  of  them  have 
a  milk  cow,  hogs  and  some  chickens. 
They  are  God-fearing,  hard-working 
people  who  make  a  living  by  the  toil  of 
their  hands.  They  do  not  ask  anyone 
for  anything  except  fair  treatment.  And, 
yet,  they  are  the  same  people  who  will 
have  to  take  acreage  reductions  of  20 
percent  on  their'  cotton  allotments  un¬ 
less  we  pass  some  legislation  for  their 
benefit  this  year. 

These  people  in  my  own  State  of 
Georgia  to  whom  I  refer  have  their 
counterparts  throughout  the  entire  tra¬ 
ditional  Cotton  Belt  from  Virginia  to 
Texas.  Many  similar  persons  will  be 
found  in  the  southwest,  in  the  new  cot- 
,ton  belt  which  has  been  developed  only 
recently. 

To  suffer  that  sort  of  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion,  would  mean  that  those  good.  God¬ 
fearing,  hard-working  people  would  be 
driven  from,  their  farms  because  their 
allotments  would  have  been  reduced 
beyond  the  level  of  minimum  existence. 
They  would  be  forced  into  the  cities  to 
add  to  the  already  high  unemployment 
rolls  and  to  compete  for  scarce  laboring- 
jobs  for  which  they  are  ill  qualified. 

This  particular  bill  fixes  a  national 
cotton  acreage  allotment  of  16,310,000 
acres.  In  other  words,  it  would  give  our 
cotton  farmers  more  than  2  million  addi¬ 
tional  acres  of  cotton  as  compared  to 
what  they  would  get  if  no  bill  is  enacted. 

That  is  the  only  feature  which  makes 
it  at  all  attractive. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  in  connection  with  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  and  which 
was  supported  by  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  members  alike,  has  provided  in 
this  particular  bill  that  cotton  farmers 
with  allotments  of  10  acres  or  less  will 
not  take  a  reduction  under  the  act. 
That  will  mean  that  cotton  farmers 
who  have  allotments  of  10  acres  or  more 
will  take  acreage  reductions  of  some¬ 
thing  like  10  percent  instead  of  the  20 
percent  which  would  be  the  case  in  the 
absence  of  any  new  farm  legislation  this 
session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  additional  time  would  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  like? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  another  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  may  have  5  more  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Many  of  us  were 
therefore  placed  in  the  unfortunate 
dilemma  of  having  to  support  legisla¬ 
tion  which  we  did  not  desire. 

The  pending  bill  is  by  no  means  per¬ 
fect. 

I  have  voted  against  amendments  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  tonight  which, 
ordinarily,  I  would  have  liked  to  sup¬ 
port.  I  voted  against  them  because  of 
the  continued  threats  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  the  adoption  of  certain 
amendments  would  result  in  the  bill 
being  vetoed. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  has  been 
written  in  the  very  shadow  of  a  White 
House  veto. 

The  bill  does  not  represent  desirable 
legislation,  but  it  is  better  than  no  legis¬ 
lation  at  all.  Therefore,  I  say,  let  us 
pass  the  bill,  bad  though  it  be,  and  thus 
salvage  what  we  can  from  a  bad  situa¬ 
tion.  Let  us  hope  that,  Mr.  President, 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  when  there 
is  a  more  favorable  climate  in  the  White 
House  and  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Congress  can  pass  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
unfortunate  people  who  receive  the  low¬ 
est  income  of  any  group  in  America,  our 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  for  the  presentation  he  has  made 
this  evening.  He  well  knows  that  the 
small  farmers  in  the  cotton-producing 
areas  are  being  liquidated  by  the  present 
policies  of  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  heartsick  to  contemplate  the  bill 
Miich  is  called  a  farm  bill.  It  is  a  real 
problem  to  determine  whether  it  is 
worthy  of  support.  However,  because 
the  amendment  which  was  proposed  by 
my  colleague  and  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  which  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  farmers  who  have  10  acres  or  less 
in  cotton  allotments,  I  shall  support  the 
bill.  J 

I  wish  to  pay  my  very  highest  tribute 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  for  offer¬ 
ing  the  amendment,  which  makes  this 
bill  at  least  palatable  to  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  States  of  the  old  historic 
cotton-producing  area. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa,  Mi’.  President, 
the  extended  speeches  to  which  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  during  the  past  few  days  have 
been  notable  for  at  least  one  thing — the 
frequent  use  of  facts  to  reach  conclu¬ 
sions  not  proven  by  the  facts  used. 

Some  statements  made  during  this 
long  debate  have  distorted  the  true  pic¬ 
ture  in  agriculture.  This  has  been  done 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

It  has  been  especially  significant  to 
me  that  in  attempting  to  minimize  the 
accomplishments  in  agriculture  under 
the  Eisenhower-Benson  administration, 
comparisons  have  been  made  with  the 
years  of  the  Korean  war. 


It  should  be  unnecessary  to  spend  any 
time  reminding  the  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  Korean  war  casualties  that 
are  basic  statistics  which  must  be  figured 
into  the  farm  price  picture  of  1951. 
Note  that  the  year  I  have  referred  to  is 
the  year  1951  when  the  early  impact  of 
the  Korean  war  held  farm  prices  up 
briefly.  Long  before  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war,  however,  farm  prices  had 
started  to  skid  downward  because  the 
Korean  war  did  not  increase  appreciably 
the  world  demand  for  red  meats,  nor  did 
that  war  reduce  appreciably  world  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  commodities 
other  than  rice. 

It  is  inconceivable  for  me  to  under¬ 
stand  how  anyone  can  attempt  to  fool 
the  American  people  with  a  comparison 
of  wartime  prices  and  income  with  our 
peacetime  prices  of  1958.  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  spent 
considerable  hours  discussing  these  war- 
induced  prices  would  favor  a  repetition 
of  the  circumstances  which  stimulated 
the  above-average  wartime  prices.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  prefer  the  record  high  peacetime 
prices  which  they  are  receiving  today 
and  with  their  boys  at  home  riding  a 
tractor  rather  than  riding  a  tank  up  some 
dusty  hillside  in  Korea. 

Now  I  want  to  say  that  this  Republican 
administration  does  not  have  to  rely  on 
the  immense  demands  of  war  to  develop 
a  sound,  reasonable,  and  good  price 
structure  for  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  this  country.  The  facts  prove  that 
income  per  person  on  farms  from  all 
sources  was  $967  in  1957,  the  second 
highest  on  record,  8  percent  higher  than 
in  1956  and  the  highest  since  the  Korean 
war. 

But,  in  addition,  this  income  per  per¬ 
son  on  farms  during  1958  may  well  set 
a  new  all-time  record,  in  war  or  peace. 

I  repeat,  income  per  person  on  farms  may 
well  set  a  new  all-time  record  in  1958. 

Realized  net  income  of  farm  operators 
in  the  first  half  of  1958  was  at  an  annual 
rate  of  approximately  $13.3  billion — 22 
percent  higher  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1957.  The  increase  from  a  year  earlier 
was  the  greatest  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  when  price  controls  were  elim¬ 
inated.  Gross  farm  income  in  this  period 
was  the  highest  on  record. 

I  could  keep  the  floor  for  several  hours 
to  list  the  true  facts  which  refute  and 
repudiate  the  reckless  charges  that  have 
been  voiced  here  since  Wednesday,  but 
such  action  is  not  necessary  when  we 
examine  the  facts  and  evaluate  the  un¬ 
fair  comparisons  which  have  been  made 
by  opponents  of  sound  beneficial  farm 
legislation. 

If  some  Members  of  this  body  wish  to 
return  to  a  state  of  war  to  create  the 
prices  upon  which  they  have  been  basing  • 
all  their  comments,  then  let  them  be 
more  specific.  I  hope  they  will  be  big 
enough  however,  and  I  believe  that  they 
are,  to  join  with  the  majority  and  pass 
this  needed  farm  bill. 

It  is  possible  there  are  some  who  will 
vote  against  this  basically  good  farm  bill 
which  we  will  pass  as  soon  as  the  ora¬ 
tory  subsides.  Some  of  these  negative 
votes  may  be  stimulated  by  the  detailed 
listing  of  wartime  prices  to  which  we 
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have  been  subjected.  Remember  the 
cause  for  those  prices — war.  It  was  the 
impact  of  war  which  brought  the  high 
prices  of  1951  and  it  was  war  also  that 
took  its  toll  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
American  boys — American  boys  from 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
from  the  farms  of  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Idaho. 

As  for  me,  my  vote  will  be  cast  for 
sound,  beneficial  farm  legislation  that 
will  enable  this  administration  in  peace 
time  to  make  even  further  advancements 
in  our  agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
voted  against  several  amendments  which 
I  regarded  as  meritorious.  I  regret  that 
the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  I 
found  myself  required  such  action.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  al¬ 
ready  vetoed  one  agricultural  bill.  We 
are  near  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  there  still  remains  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  enacting  a  farm  bill  in  order  to 
avoid  extreme  suffering  and  hardship, 
particularly  by  the  family-size  farmer. 

Therefore,  I  have  preferred  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bill  as  it  emerged  from  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  belief  that  thereby  there 
would  be  afforded  the  best  opportunity 
of  enacting  a  bill,  not  such  a  bill  as  I 
should  like  to  see  enacted,  bxit,  since  we 
are  over  the  barrel,  the  very  best  we  can 
pass  under  the  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  yielded  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Senate  -will  pass  the 
present  farm  bill.  But  before  that  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  I  think  it  is  well  that  the 
country  should  at  least  know  what  the 
forces  are  which  are  working  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

First,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  determined  to  destroy  price 
supports  and  production  controls;  that 
it  is  determined  to  do  this  as  quickly 
and  as  effectively  as  possible;  that  it 
would  like  to  do  so  on  a  wholesale  scale 
for  all  commodities;  but  fearing  that  to 
carry  out  such  a  wholesale  plan  im¬ 
mediately  would  perhaps  range  the  Sen¬ 
ate  against  it,  it  wants  to  proceed  com¬ 
modity  by  commodity,  picking  out  the 
weakest  spots  and  punishing  them,  mak¬ 
ing  temporary  alliances,  and  then,  when 
those  alliances  are  no  longer  needed, 
probably  their  allies  also  will  have  their 
throats  cut. 

I  believe  the  administration  is  thor¬ 
oughly  sincere  in  what  they  are  doing. 
I  am  not  questioning  their  sincerity  for 
a  minute.  They  are  supported  by  other 
sincere  Senators  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
program  of  production  controls  and  price 
supports.  They  will  have,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  Senators,  an  almost  solid 
phalanx  of  their  party  behind  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Then  they  faced  our  southern  friends, 
as  has  been  stated,  with  a  very  great 
dilemma.  As  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mi-.  Gore]  has  said,  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge] 
has  made  clear,  the  administration  has 
the  cotton  States  over  a  barrel,  if  no 


bill  is  passed,  cotton  acreage  will  be 
cut.  If  a  bill  unsatisfactory  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  were  passed,  it  would  result 
in  cotton  acreage  being  cut.  So  by 
blackmail,  they  compelled  the  southern 
Senators  to  join  them.  As  the  price  of 
joining,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
southern  Senators  unwillingly  to  scut¬ 
tle  all  other  attempts  to  bring  other 
commodities  in. 

I  wish  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  do 
not  blame  any  southern  Senator  what¬ 
soever  for  supporting  the  bill.  The 
southern  Senators  did  so  under  duress. 
It  has  been  made  perfectly  clear  that 
this  is  why  they  acted. 

In  order  to  get  more  votes,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  had  rice  included  in  the 
bill.  They  protected  rice  at  75  percent 
of  parity,  as  cotton  was  being  protected 
at  between  75  and  80  percent  of  parity. 
Then,  realizing  that  they  still  probably 
did  not  have  enough  votes,  they  sought 
support  from  the  wool  States,  and  prom¬ 
ised  protection  for  wool  at  106  percent 
of  parity;  or,  if  the  revenues  were  insuf¬ 
ficient,  at  85  percent  of  parity. 

The  people  who  were  left  out  were 
those  of  the  great  upper  basin  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  for  them.  Thex-e  is  virtually  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  bill  for  coi-n,  because  the  $1.10 
a  bushel,  with  no  limits  on  production, 
is  only  62  percent  of  parity. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  for  dairy 
products.  The  bill  is  a  direct  blow  at 
soybeans,  because  as  more  cotton  is  pro¬ 
duced,  cottonseed  production  is  of 
course  also  increased,  and  hence  more 
cottonseed  oil  will  help  to  drive  down  the 
prices  of  soybean  oil  and  soybeans. 

So  the  bill,  in  my  judgment,  is  disas¬ 
trous  for  the  upper  Mississippi  "Valley. 

The  extraordinary  feature  is  that  this 
is  the  region  which  gives  the  Republican 
Party  its  great  strength  and  that  its 
representatives  are  faithful  to  a  party 
which  is  not  faithful  to  them. 

I  am  therefore  opposed  to  this  bill.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  in  his  brilliant  speech,  has 
indicated  some  of  the  lines  along  which 
we  must  move  in  the  future.  But  I 
think  it  is  time  for  those  of  us  to  have 
the  interests  of  all  of  agriculture  at 
heart,  and  who  especially  represent  the 
farmers  who  produce  corn,  soybeans, 
wheat,  and  dairy  products,  to  indicate 
our  disapproval  of  this  slaughter  of  our 
farm  program. 

I  believe  the  administration  is  l-iding 
for  a  great  fall.  There  will  be  no  limits 
on  the  production  of  corn.  There  is  a 
huge  wheat  crop.  With  the  inelastic 
demand  for  farm  products,  whei-e  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1  pei-cent  in  the  quantity  of 
farm  products  will  cause  a  decrease  of 
pi-obably  3  to  4  percent  in  the  price  per 
unit,  this  means  that  the  fai-mers  will 
receive  a  smaller  gross  income  for  a  larg¬ 
er  total  crop  and  have  a  still  smaller 
income. 

I  predict  that  these  chickens  will  come 
home  to  roost,  if  I  may  use  that  expres¬ 
sion,  either  this  fall  or  next  year. 

While  the  forces  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  their  unwilling  allies  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  win  a  tempo¬ 
rary  victory  this  evening,  the  ultimate 
test  is  what  will  happen  to  the  price  of 


corn,  the  price  of  hogs,  the  price  of  live¬ 
stock,  the  price  of  wheat,  the  price  of 
soybeans,  and  the  pi-ice  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts? 

My  own  prediction  is  thatthe  bill  will 
prove  to  be  disastrous  to  the  interests  of 
the  great  agricultural  sections  of  the 
counti-y  which  I,  in  part,  represent.  But 
this  is  a  matter  for  the  future,  and  that 
alone  can  tell. 

I  merely  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  record 
what  I  regard  as  the  moving  foi'ces  in 
what  we  have  seen  going  on  for  some 
days,  and  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
this  is  a  disastrous  bill,  especially  so  for 
the  farmers  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish,  first,  to  compliment  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  for  the  excellent  ad¬ 
dress  he  delivered,  and  for  the  vexy  able 
manner  in  which  lie  dealt  with  the  farm 
problem.  He  has  well  described,  I 
think,  the  dilemma  in  which  many  of 
us  found  ourselves. 

I  compliment  him,  too,  for  the 
amendment  which  takes  care  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  cotton  farmer  who  has  10  aci-es  or 
less,  without  taking  away  from  the  other 
farmers,  because  a  special  fund  is  cre¬ 
ated — 310,000  acres — to  help  the  small 
farmer. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  about  one 
other  matter:  about  the  little  cotton 
merchant.  We  have  the  great  cotton 
merchants  who  carry  on  the  export  busi¬ 
ness.  But  the  average  town  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  area  has  always  had  its  cotton  mar¬ 
keted  by  the  little,  local  cotton  mer¬ 
chant. 

In  this  bill,  it  sems  to  me,  the 
Government  is  about  to  become  the  sole 
cotton  merchant,  except  for  the  mass 
movement.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  little  man  is  being  squeezed 
out  of  the  cotton  bxisiness.  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  comment 
on  that  question  and  tell  us  whether 
that  is  true.  Will  the  little  cotton  mer¬ 
chant  be  pushed  out  of  business? 

'  Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  for  the 
generosity  of  his  remai-ks.  I  certainly 
compliment  him  as  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  farm  leaders  in  Congress.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  diligent  in  his  efforts  to  protect 
fanners,  particularly  the  small  farmers. 
'  One  of  the  features  of  the  bill  which 
I  dislike  provides  that  the  A-type  cotton 
farmer  shall  market  his  cotton  to  the 
CCC  through  a  purchase  plan.  A  great 
many  small  cotton  buyers,  particularly 
those  in  the  Southeast,  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  and  alarmed  about  that  feature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Some  cotton  buy¬ 
ers  from  Alabama  and  also  Georgia  vis¬ 
ited  my  office  to  look  into  the  matter. 
I  called  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricxxl- 
ture  Marvin  L.  McLain  and  made  an 
appointment  for  them  to  see  him. 
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They  returned  and  reported  that  Mr. 
McLain  was  sympathetic  to  their  partic¬ 
ular  plight.  It  was  a  matter  which  they 
felt  could  be  handled  administratively 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  hope  it  will  be  taken  up  and  will  be 
handled  administratively  to  the  degree 
that  cotton  will  still  move  in  the  normal 
cotton  channels,  rather  than  find  its  way 
into  Government  warehouses  through 
Government  purchases. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Then  the  Senator 
believes,  as  I  understand  him,  that  the 
matter  can  be  handled  administratively. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  McLain  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  that  will  be  his  purpose.  He 
has  said  he  is  sympathetic  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  hopes  he  can  reach  a  solution 
which  will  protect  their  interests.  They 
went  home  well  pleased  with  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mi-.  HUMPHREY.  Mi-.  President,  I 
wish  to  use  these  few  moments  to  say, 
first  of  all,  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  that  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  he  has  extended 
to  me,  as  one  member  of  the  committee. 

He  has  known  of  my  different  views  on 
many  of  the  phases  of  the  bill. 

During  the  time  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  committee,  he  was  very  con¬ 
siderate,  and  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
present  our  views,  in  detail,  on  any  mat¬ 
ter.  Amendments  were  offered  and  con¬ 
sidered — although  regrettably,  from  my 
point  of  view,  many  of  the  amendments 
were  not  adopted. 

However,  in  the  committee  the  bill 
was  improved.  I  have  commented  on 
those  improvements  in  discussing  the 
feed-grain  amendments. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader,  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  for  the 
courtesies  he  has  extended  and  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  comity  which  he  al¬ 
ways  exhibits. 

Mr.  President,  tonight  we  are  witness¬ 
ing  what  might  be  called  the  final  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  breakdown  of  a  great  farm 
program.  The  first  blow  at  this  program 
was  in  1954,  and  then  in  1956,  and  now 
again  in  1958.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
remember  that  since  1952,  farm  surpluses 
have  grown  every  year,  the  cost  of  the 
farm  program  is  now  5V2  times  greater 
than  it  was  in  1952 — it  is  now  more  than 
$6  billion  a  year — but,  despite  all  that, 
there  are  now  fewer  farmers,  fewer  farms 
and,  although  the  volume  of  production 
has  increased,  the  gross  income  has  de¬ 
creased — debts  have  increased,  and  net 
income  has  fallen.  The  only  reason  that 
the  per  capita  income  appears  to  hold 
up,  as  compared  to  income  in  1952,  is 
because  the  per  capita  income  has  been 
increased  due  to  Government  payments. 
Prices  for  agricultural  products  are  down, 
farm  costs  are  up. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  while  the 
farmers  constitute  a  minority,  they  are 
a  most  essential  minority. 

I  warn  my  colleagues  not  to  fool  with 
the  farm  economy,  because  those  who 
do  that  are  touching  the  heartstrings  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 


As  the  bill  stands  tonight,  it  is  a  re¬ 
pudiation  of  what  was  px-omised  in  the 
two  party  platforms.  It  repudiates  the 
pledges  of  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion.  We  have  accomplished  something 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  bill,  for  we 
have  placed  in  it  a  provision  reasserting 
the  principle  of  parity,  even  though  the 
principle  has  been  stripped  naked  by  the 
60  percent  of  parity  reference. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  come  to  the 
Senate  to  be  satisfied  with  60  pei-cent 
of  parity. 

Can  any  person  live  on  60  percent  of 
what  he  should  have  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  proper  living?  Yet  60  percent  of 
parity  is  the  edict  of  doom  by  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  certain  segments  of  agriculture. 
It  is  unfair;  it  is  unreasonable.  It  is  the 
path  to  depression  and  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  sympathize  with  the 
Senators  from  the  States  in  which  cotton 
is  produced;  I  want  all  my  colleagues  to 
know  that.  In  fact,  I  said  so  in  the  first 
part  of  my  remarks  during  the  long  ses¬ 
sion  on  yesterday.  I  said  that  I  know  the 
cott6n  pi-oducers  in  those  States  are  “over 
the 'barrel”;  they  needed  acreage,  and  I 
wanted  to  help  them  get  the  necessary 
acreage. 

Earlier  today,  I  proposed  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement,  so  the  bill 
could  be  voted  either  up  or  down  at  a 
reasonable  hour,  for  I  believe  in  legis¬ 
lating;  I  do  not  believe  in  procrasti¬ 
nating. 

But,  I  believe  the  bill  is  an  unfortunate 
one.  I  believe  that,  in  the  long  run, 
the  bill  will  work  great  injury  to  the 
American  'agriculture  and  the  entire 
economy. 

What  a  tragedy  it  is  that  there  has 
been  no  leadership  from  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Thei-e  has  been  only  one  thought 
in  regard  to  agriculture,  namely,  lower 
prices  and  a  hope  for  deci-eased  produc¬ 
tion,  so  that  pei’haps  thereby — through 
the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
scarcity — there  will  be  better  prices  in 
the  market  place.  This  is  a  fallacious 
theory,  and  a  disastrous  one. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  debate 
with  any  person — either  in  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  or  outside  it — on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  lower  prices  will  reduce  production. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  an  eiToneous  pi-op- 
osition;  it  is  false;  and  it  has  been 
proven  so  again  and  again  and  again. 
The  income  and  production  statistics 
prove  the  en-or  of  the  administration's 
policy. 

But  what  do  we  have  from  the  De- 
pax-tment  of  Agriculture,  in  the  way  of 
leadership  and  pi-ogram?  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  x-ecommends  re¬ 
duced  prices,  in  the  hope  that,  by  means 
of  the  process  of  economic  attrition  and 
reducing  the  farm  family  numbers — 
finally,  after  more  and  more  people  have 
been  driven  from  the  land  they  love  and 
the  homes  they  have  built,  perhaps  then 
there  will  be  sufficient  scarcity,  so  that 
prices  will  rise,  and  benefit  the  few  who 
remain.  What  a  cruel  opex-ation.  It  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Government 
of  this  Republic.  It  is  shameful, 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  accept  such  a 
philosophy  or  policy.  I  will  not  vote  for 
a  bill  that  I  believe  has  within  it  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  cruel  px-ocess  of  economic 
attrition. 


I  i-espect  those  who  have  to  vote  for 
the  bill — those  who  are  forced  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  And  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge  1„ 
who  tonight  made  a  magnificent  ad¬ 
dress — that  I  know  what  the  needs  of  his 
State  are,  and  I  know  how  hard  he 
fought  in  the  committee  for  the  family 
farmers  of  his  State.  I  respect  him  for 
what  he  has  done.  Ii-ealize  that  he  is 
compelled  by  circumstances  beyond  his 
control  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  extend  to 
him  my  sympathy  and  my  understand¬ 
ing  as  I  do  to  my  other  colleagues  from 
the  cotton  and  rice  producing  areas. 

But,  Mi-.  President,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  do  not  need  to  yield  to  the  threat  of 
veto  and  those  who  do  not  need  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  I  wait  for  the  day  when  we 
shall  be  on  the  public  platforms.  I  will 
be  thei-e,  if  the  good  Loi-d  is  willing  to 
give  me  the  strength  to  be  there;  and  I 
will  fight  out  this  issue  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  They  are  just,  fair,  kind, 
and  good.  Then  we  shall  see  what  their 
verdict  will  be,  when  they  find  that  what 
we  are  offering  them  is  more  of  the  same 
bad  medicine,  more  of  the  same  pain 
and  anguish.  They  who  receive  less  and 
less  return  from  an  economy  that  ex¬ 
pects  more  and  more  from  them  will  not 
quickly  or 'easily  forgive  what  has  been 
done  to  them. 

That  is  my  message  tonight;  and,  on 
the  question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  “No.” 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pi-inted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  on  the  pending  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Hrxjska 

It  is  my  hope  that  S.  4071  will  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  and,  in  due  time,  enacted 
into  law.  This  bill  treats  of  three  of  the 
basic  crops — rice,  cotton,  and  -corn  and  the 
feed  grains.  Others  are  better  versed  than 
I  in  the  problems  of  rice  and  cotton.  Ne¬ 
braska  is  a  major  corn  producer,  however, 
and  in  that  regard,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  brief  comments. 

For  some  time,  it  has  been  obvious  that 
new  legislation  was  needed  regarding  corn 
and  feed  grains.  Acreage  allotments  for 
com  have  been  unworkable.  This  was 
shown  by  the  general  disregard  of  allotments 
which  has  developed,  and  also  by  the  heavy 
production  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghums  by  those  who  did  comply  with 
them. 

There  being  no  marketing  penalties  for 
corn,  its  acreage  allotments  have  been  en¬ 
forced  only  through  denial  of  price  support 
and  denial  of  Soil  Bank  payments.  Such 
denials  were  not  enough  to  do  the  job.  They 
have  not  been  effective. 

Corn  is  largely  fed  on  the  farm  where  it 
is  raised.  Denial  of  price  supports  furnishes 
no  incentive  to  comply  with  acreages.  By 
far  the  greatest  percentage  of  corn  raisers 
did  not  comply. 

Those  who  did  comply  turned  to  two  ave¬ 
nues  to  overcome  the  small  acreage  allot¬ 
ments:  (1)  They  resorted  to  every  device  to 
increase  production,  to  use  the  very  best  of 
seed,  and  high  power  fertilizer,  and  to  irri¬ 
gation  wherever  possible;  (2)  they  put  old 
com  acreages  into  sorghums.  As  a  result, 
more  total  feed  (com  plus  feed  grains)  was 
raised.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was 
thus  defeated. 

Another  very  bad  and  confusing  factor 
arose  from  establishment  of  commercial 
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corn-producing  areas  within  which  acreage 
allotments  were  imposed.  Often  it  would 
happen  that  neighboring  farmers,  with  a 
road  between  them,  and  in  different  coun¬ 
ties,  would  have  a  difference  of  as  much  as 
25  cents  per  bushel.  This  is  not  conducive 
to  good  administration.  It  is  very  confus¬ 
ing. 

Briefly,  S.  4071  removes  the  designation  of 
commercial  corn  counties.  It  removes  acre¬ 
age  allotments  beginning  with  the  1959 
crops.  Support  prices  for  corn  would  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  90  percent  of  the  average  price 
for  the  3  preceding  years,  but  not  less  than 
$1.10  a  bushel.  While  this  price  is  below 
present  rates,  the  farmer’s  income  may  be 
increased  because  of  his  freedom  to  plant 
larger  acreages. 

Also,  beginning  in  1959,  price  supports 
would  be  made  available  for  oats,  barley,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.  They  will  be  at  such 
levels  not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  is  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  price  supports  on  corn.  In  de¬ 
termining  what  is  fair  and  reasonable  in 
this  regard,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of 
each  feed  grain  in  relation  to  corn,  their 
normal  price  relationship,  location  and  stor- 
ability  of  the  commodity,  and  other  relevant 
factors. 

One  feature  of  this  provision  should  be 
emphasized,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
corn  farmers  last  year  in  Nebraska  and  other 
areas  of  the  Midwest  where  excess  moisture 
heavily  damaged  the  crop. 

The  average  price  for  the  preceding  3  years 
will  be  adjusted  to  make  it  the  average  price 
of  high-grade  corn  in  good  condition  so  that 
the  farmer  will  not  be  penalized  for  the  fact 
that,  under  certain  climatic  conditions,  there 
may  be  wet  or  soft  corn  which  sells  below 
the  market  price. 

This  bill  is  not  a  comprehensive  one.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  be,  nor  is  it,  free  from 
criticism  as  to  individual  provisions. 

But  it  is  a  fresh  approach.  It  appears  to 
be  sound  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  should  be 
given  a  fair  trial. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
S.  4071  and  that  the  other  body  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  duly  consider  and  act 
upon  it  as  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  be  yielded  1  minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  many 
have  labored  long  and  hard  on  the  bill. 

I  wish  especially  to  commend  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender].  He  is  one  of  the 
busiest  Members  who  serves  in  this  body, 
and  he  works  on  perhaps  more  subjects 
than  do  many  of  the  other  Members.  I 
know  that  in  connection  with  this  bill 
he  has  had  many  heart-rending  experi¬ 
ences  and  many  disappointments;  but 
he  has  labored  on  and  on.  All  of  us 
are  greatly  indebted  to  him. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  for  his 
very  vigorous  efforts  in  the  committee, 
even  though  at  first  the  results  were 
highly  discouraging.  He  was  assisted 
by  other  members;  but  he  took  the  brunt 
of  the  burden,  and  he  took  the  lead,  and 
he  fought  the  good  fight,  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  so-called  10-acre  provision. 

Ihat  provision  will  not  help  anyone 
much,  but  it  will  help  a  great  many  to 
some  extent.  It  will  affect  more  than 
66  percent  of  all  the  cottongrowers  in 
the  entire  Nation,  and,  in  the  case  of 
some  States,  as  many  as  89  percent 
Those  little  farmers  have  had  their  al¬ 


lotments  trimmed  down  and  whittled 
away  and  kicked  around;  and  they  have 
been  put  at  the  boot  end  of  all  the  farm 
programs,  until  now  they  are  below  the 
existence  level,  so  far  as  the  production 
of  cotton  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that 
the  10-acre  provision  will  not  help  them 
a  great  deal,  but  it  will  help  them  some. 

So  I  highly  commend  and  thank  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  a  statement  prepared  by  me, 
in  regard  to  an -amendment  I  offered, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

-Statement  by  Senator  Stennis  in  Support 
of  Amendment  To  Delete  State  Acreage 
Freeze  From  the  Agricuture  Bill 
Under  the  present  law,  the  national  allot¬ 
ment  is  allocated  to  States  on  the  basis  of 
State  history  during  a  5 -year  period.  In  the 
case  of  1959,  each  State  would  receive  a  cot¬ 
ton  allotment  based  on  acreage  history  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956,  and  1957. 
Under  this  procedure,  the  oldest  history  year 
is  dropped  each  season  and  the  latest  past 
year  is  added  in  computing  the  nejv  allot¬ 
ment  base.  This  formula  has,  resulted  in 
wide  shifts  between  States,  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  system  has  worked  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  many  States  during  the  past 
several  vears. 

At  a  first  glance,  it  would  appear  that  the 
States  which  have  lost  acreage  over  the  years 
would  benefit  from  a  State  acreage  freeze. 
However,  after  careful  study  of  the  situation, 
I  find  that  the  present  law  will  in  future 
years,  favor  most  of  the  States  who  have  lost 
acreage. 

The  effect  of  freezing  the  State  allotment 
at  the  1958  level  would  actually  prevent 
many  States  in  the  Southeast  from  rgaining 
acreage  in  future  yars. 

The  proposd  acreage  freeze  would  prevent 
the  Southeast  from  gaining  81,000  acres  in 
1959,  and  in  the  case  of  my  own  State  we 
would  be  denied  about  22,668  acres  in  1959, 
27,836  acres  in  1960,  and  12,973  acres  in  1961. 
Cotton  acreage  planted  in  Mississippi  in 
1958  is  estimated  at  1,200,000  acres.  This 
is  the  smallest  cotton  acreage  there  since 
records  began  in  1866.  Our  acreage  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  this  year  is  40  percent  less  than  the 
10-year  (1957-56)  average.  Of  course,  the 
Soil  Bank  is  responsible  for  some  of  this  re¬ 
duction.  However,  this  clearly  illustrates 
the  serious  acreage  problem  confronting 
many  of  our  cotton  States. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  on  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  . 

Statement  by  Senator  Stennis 
Since  early  January  1957  I  have  advocated 
a  farm  bill  that  would  include  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  at  the  1957  and  1958  level  of  17.5 
million  acres  as  a  minimum.  I  have  done 
this  on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  committees 
and  in  discussions  with  my  colleagues.  In 
this,  I  was  realistic  enough  to  say  at  the  same 
time  that  if  necessary  to  get  this  much  acre¬ 
age  I  was  willing  to  make  some  reasonable 
yield  in  the  level  of  price  support.  I  am  still 
convinced  that  this  cotton  acreage  of  17.5 
million  acres  as  a  minimum  should  be  in 
any  bill  that  we  pass.  I  yield  on  this  point 
tonight  only  because  of  the  direct  threat  of 
a  veto  of  any  bill  with  a  17.5  million  acre  al¬ 
lotment. 
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We  have  passed  one  farm  bill  this  year.  It 
met  an  Executive  veto.  We  are  faced  with  a 
14  million  acre  allotmeht  in  1959  unless  some 
bill  with  a  better  acreage  becomes  the  law. 
We  are  faced  with  the  loss  of  the  4-acre  al¬ 
lotment  provision  for  small  farms. 

This  bill  before  us  tonight  provides  for  a 
16  million  acreage  allotment  as  a  minimum. 

This  bill  provides  that  all  farms  with  10 
acres  or  less  cotton  allotments  cannot  be 
reduced  below  the  highest  of  their  planted 
acreage  for  either  of  the  last  3  years.  The 
bill  provided  an  additional  310,000  acres  over 
and  above  the  national  allotment  to  fulfill 
this  provision.  This  i§  provided  without  any 
loss  to  any  other  farmer. 

This  10-acre  farm  provision  will  apply  to 
66  percent  of  the  Nation’s  farms,  and  will 
apply  to  as  high  as  89.6  percent  of  the  farms 
in  some  of  the  States.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  worked  endlessly 
and  effectively  for  this  provision  and  de¬ 
serves  the  thanks  of  each  such  producer  for 
his  splendid  efforts.  He  has  mine.  This  is  a 
valuable  provision  of  the  bill.  The  benefits 
brought  to  any  one  person  will  not  be  great; 
but  a  great  number  of  people  will  benefit 
some. 

This  bill  provides  a  choice  A  and  a  choice 
B,  each  of  which  has  some  attractive  fea¬ 
tures.  But  these  provisions  are  temporary; 
they  last  only  2  years,  1959  and  1960. 

After  2  years,  we  will  be  down  to  a  30  cent 
floor,  with  an  allotment  of  only  16  million 
acres  guaranteed.  To  have  this  number  of 
acres  assured  is  worth  something.  We  pre¬ 
serve  the  principle  of  support  at  a  parity 
level,  even  though  that  level,  60  percent,  does 
not  appear  to  be  valuable  now.  The  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  principle  of  parity  support 
levels  is  highly  important,  and  highly  sig¬ 
nificant.  It  is  a  sound  and  necessary  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  bill,  even  though  I  greatly  wish 
it  could  have  been  high.  Only  a  threat  of 
an  executive  veto  kept  this  figure  from  being 
at  a  higher  level. 

In  addition,  there  is  some  virtue  in  the 
bill,  in  that  it  is  a  small  step  forward  in  the 
problem  of  meeting  competition,  especially 
with  synthetics.  I  wish  it  could  have  laid 
down  the  groundwork  for  an  even  longer 
range  program. 

With  the  experience  of  2  years  that  will 
pass  with  this  bill,  we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  appraise  the  entire  problem  as 
well  as  provide  a  better  remedy. 

With  the  greatest  reluctance  I  shall  vote 
for  this  bill.  It  really  does  not  meet  the 
short  range  nor  the  long  range  needs  of  the 
producer  nor  the  consumer.  It  is  passed 
under  the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto  to 
any  measure  more  favorable  to  the  producer. 
It  is  passed  under  the  threat  of  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  the  present  law  as  it  will  operate  in 
1959  and  1960. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  outlined  and  for  the  reasons  stated.  I 
hope  the  experience  of  the  years  to  come 
will  aid  us  in  passing  a  better  program.  We 
should  begin  now.  This  measure  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  conditions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  less  than 
frank  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  also  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  for  the  contributions  he  has 
made,  and  also  to  the  able  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  for  his 
fine  speech  and  for  the  amendments  he 
succeeded  in  having  placed  in  the  bill.  x 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President — — 
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Mi’.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  one-half  a  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
one-half  a  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  wish  to  join  in  the  commendations 
to  the  able  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and  also  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  for  the  fight  he  has  made 
in  trying  to  bring  some  reason  into  this 
farm  bill,  because  in  his  espousal  of  re¬ 
forms  needed  to  make  the  bill  a  more 
effective  measure,  he  has,  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree,  helped  those  of  us  who  come 
from  the  West  and  those  of  us  who  come 
from  the  Northwest. 

I  also  wish  to*  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for  the 
fine  fight  he  made  for  the  people  of  his 
State. 

Those  Senator^  have  made  a  strong 
team;  and  we  are  proud  of  them,  even  if 
they  were  not  able  to  have  incorporated 
in  this  measure  provisions  for  all  the 
reforms  they  believe  are  needed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  had  previously 
said:  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  conserve 
the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  that  a  state¬ 
ment  I  have  prepared  on  cotton  provi¬ 
sions  and  on  the  agricultural  bill  in  gen¬ 
eral  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  on  the  farm  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Goldwater 

For  the  past  many  months,  evidence  has 
been  increasing  that  bumper  crops,  which 
are  now  ripening  across  the  country,  nearly 
assure  a  15-percent  increase  in  farm  income 
for  this  year. 

The  unfortunate  part  about  this,  however, 

Is  that  so  much  of  this  increase  will  be  at- 
the  expense  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture — and  the  American  taxpayer.  I  thinkV 
that  it  is  high  time  that  we  got  down  to  a' 
sensible  farm  program  which  was  based  on 
free  markets  with  a  minimum  of  support, «- 
and  that  confined  to  emergency  situations.  f~ 

This  year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
calculated  that  the  American  taxpayer 
would  be  tagged  for  the  absurd  sum  of  $5 
billion  just  to  support  the  farm  program. 
Unfortunately,  original  estimates  are  too 
conservative.  The  bonanza  crops  this  year 
have  caused  the  budget  officials  to  revise 
this  estimate  by  some  25  percent  to  the 
point  that  the  American  taxpayer  will  be 
asked  to  pick  up  the  tab  of  some  $6.3  bil¬ 
lion — more  than  the  combined  expenditures 
of  the_  State  Department  and  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labor,  Justice,  Commerce,  Interior, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — just  to 
suport  farm  prices!  It  will  probably  top  by 
a  billion  dollars  the  $5.3  billion  spent  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.  All  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  smallest  acreage  has  been  planted 
since  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  surpluses  in  our 
bins  and  warehouses  come  to  a  frightening 
total.  At  the  end  of  May  of  this  year,  the 
Government  held  some  $7.2  billion  worth  of 
farm  products,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  have 
substantially  reduced  these  surpluses.  If 
our  farm  program  does  not  become  realis¬ 
tic  quickly,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reduce 
this  surplus  during  the  course  of  the  next 
year  and  we  will  have  some  more  startling 
amounts  spent  for  storage,  in  spite  of  the 
hopeful  calculation  of  just  a  few  months 


ago,  that  there  would  be  only  $6.4  billion  in 
the  warehouses  by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year  due  to  the  production  controls  and 
stepped  up  surplus  disposal  efforts. 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  this.  The  farmers 
have  been  able  to  boost  productivity  faster 
than  the  Government  can  reduce  acreage. 
Ten  years  ago,  there  was  a  total  of  359  mil¬ 
lion  acres  under  cultivation;  1958  crops 
cover  only  330  million  acres.  Planting  con¬ 
trols  have  caused  cuts  in  acreage  in  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  which  together  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  half  the  dollar  value 
of  a  year’s  crops.  An  additional  28  million 
acres  were  placed  in  the  Soil  Bank,  and  these 
farmers  were  paid  for  not  growing  crops. 
Next  year,  the  Soil  Bank  program  is  going 
to  be  abandoned,  and  there  is  going  to  be 
a  need  to  take  up  the  slack.  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  realistic 
program  for  our  farmers,  we  must  face  com¬ 
petition.  My  farmers  are  pleading  with  me 
to  let  them  do  this. 

Nationwide,  in  cotton,  17.6  million  acres 
were  planted  in  1958,  and  nearly  5  million 
acres  were  put  in  the  Soil  Bank.  The  catch 
to  this!  however,  is  the  bank’s  land  was  the 
poorest.  Thus,  while  the  cotton  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  reduced  to  12.4  million  acres,  the 
lowest  acreage  since  the  1880’s,  the  cotton 
yields  from  1958  are  going  to  be  at  least  10 
percent  above  last  year’s  average.  So,  on  a 
12  percent  less  acreage,  we  have  a  crop  that 
is  2  percent  smaller — which,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  program,  just  spells  further  acreage  cuts 
for  next  year.  The  only'  solution  in  sight  is 
to  get  the  Government  off  the  farms  and 
the  farmer  back  into  free  enterprise. 

Because  S.  4071  is  of  such  great  importance 
to  our  farmers  throughout  the  Nation,  I  wish 
to  summarize  a  compilation  of  views  I  have 
received  from  farmers  of  my  State  who  have 
been  urging  that  a  sensible  cotton  program 
be  adopted. 

I  wish  to  point  out  at  the  beginning  that 
j  the  cotton  program  advocated  by  the  Depart- 
|  ment  of  Agriculture,  the  views  of  my  Arizona 
|  farmers  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  al- 
!  most  completely  in  accord. 

\  -..The  problems  the  bill  is  desigqfid_to  meet  - 
[insofar  as  cotton  is  concerned  are  somewtat, 
[as  follows: 

r~ First!'  Tt.  seems  tcL.be  generally  agreed  that 
ftjnited  States  cotton  must  move  and  'move  ~ 

Rapidly  in  tha- ritrection~br  a  price  whicK  ^ 


makes  it  competitve  with  synthetics  in  the 

domestic  markets,  and  with  both  synthetics 

jinq  xoreign-growST  cotton  in  world  markets. 

irhe  proposal  that  ’the  price  support  for"cot7" 

ton  should  be  geared  to  the  3-year  average 
market  price  is  generally  favored,  and  this 
appeal's  to  me  to  represent  a  realistic  pric¬ 
ing  policy,  combining  an  element  of  stability 
tylth  a  recognition  of  competition  factors. 

]  Second.  Arizona  cotton  farmers  know  that 
an  increase  in  cotton  allotment  is  necessary 
to  insure  that  United  States  cotton  may  be 
prepared  to  enter  world  markets  competi¬ 
tively  and  to  win  the  markets  that  can  be 
won  on  a  realistic  price  basis. 

Third,  there  is  need  for  some  permanency 
in  cotton  legislation.  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  be  constantly 
dealing  with  the  situation.  Marketing  of 
cotton  cannot  be  effectively  accomplished  in 
an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  as  to  what 
Congress  may  do. 

This  bill  contains  provisions  which  would 
result  in  increasing  many  farm  acreage  allot-  . 
ments.  It  would  provide  farmers  a  choice 
between  two  production  adjustment  and 
price  support  programs  for  the  1959  and 
1960  crops.  Under  alternative  (a)  program, 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  the  level 
of  price  support  would  be  that  determined 
on  the  basis  of  present  laws.  The  total  farm 
acreage  allotments  would  not  be  less  than 
16  million  acres  and  after  1961,  the  parity 
support  price  will  be  90  percent  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  3-year  average.  Under  alternative  (b) 
program,  such  farm  acreage  allotment  would 


be  increased  by  40  percent  and  the  level  of 
price  support  would  be  15  percentage  points 
below  the  support  level  determined  under 
alternative  (a) .  The  additional  acreage  so 
allotted  to  farms  would  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  State,  county, 
and  farm  allotments. 

The  new  program  gives  farmers  an  alter¬ 
native  for  1959  and  1960,  allowing  them  to 
choose  to  participate  under  1  or  2  plans. 

Under  plan  A,  all  the  farmer  has  to  do  is 
raise  the  allotted  cotton  acreage  and  the 
Government  buys  his  crop  at  the  announced 
support  level. 

Under  plan  B,  the  farmer  may  plant  up  to 
140  percent  of  his  computed  allotment  at  a 
price  support  15  percentage  points  below  the 
group  (a)  support  level. 

Under  plan  A,  the  Government  buys  the 
cotton.  This  cotton  can  be  sold  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  market,  but  the  Government  could 
not  accept  less  than  110  percent  of  the 
plan  B  price  support. 

For  example,  if  the  current  price  support 
were  80  percent  of  parity,  the  plan  A  farmer 
would  sell  his  cotton  to  the  Government  at 
80  percent  of  parity.  The  Government,  in 
disposing  of  cotton  purchased  under  plan 
A,  would  be  authorized  to  accept  not  less 
than  110  percent  of  the  plan  B  support  level, 
or  approximately  71.5  percent  if  it  should 
choose  to  sell  on  the  domestic  market. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  United  States 
market  price  will  remain  reasonably  near 
the  Government  resale  levels.  To  be  more 
specific,  because  of  United  States  marketing 
practices,  it  would  approximate  110  percent 
of  the  65-percent-of-parity  loan  level,  or 
somewhere  near  71  percent  of  parity.  Assum¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  that  the  parity  price  were 
to  remain  at  the  present  level  of  38.5  cents, 
the  plan  B  farmer  raising  the  full  amount 
of  140  percent  of  his  acreage  allotment 
would  receive  a  support  of  approximately 
28.5  cents  per  pound,  but  the  market  price 
of  110  percent  of  plan  B  level  would  mean 
that  the  Government  would  be  selling  all 
plan  A  cotton  at  approximately  31  cents. 
Thus,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  plan  B 
cotton  would  not  require  support  and  that 
the  market  level,  domestically,  would  settle 
around  31  cents.  Assume  that,  during  this 
time,  the  world  price  is  29  cents.  Under  the 
new  plan,  the  Government  would  be  author¬ 
ized  to  subsidize  any  cotton  exported  by  2 
cents  a  pound  to  meet  the  domestic  price  of 
31  cents.  Thus,  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
actual  price  difference  between  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  on  plan  A  farms  and  plan  B  farms 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  y2  cents 
per  pound.  Thus,  plan  B  should  prove  ex¬ 
tremely  attractive  to  many  farmers. 

Likewise,  acceptance  of  this  plan  will  al¬ 
leviate  the  necessity  of  the  Soil  Bank  pro¬ 
gram,  which  in  1958  alone  calls  for  the  dis¬ 
bursement  of  approximately  $289  million 
(of  which  Arizona  got  only  $2.5  million). 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  place  us  in  a 
much  more  nearly  competitive  position 
worldwide,  the  goal  for  which  we  have  been 
striving  for  many  years. 

I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  program  since  it  promises  such  a  very 
realistic,  permanent  answer  for  our  farmers. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  had  previously  said : 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  had  intended  to  offer  to 
thep  ending  bill,  Senate  bill  4071. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment'  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Knowland  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  between  lilies  4  and  5,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

“SALE  OF  COTTON  ALLOTMENTS 

“Sec.  — .  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
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ing  after  section  347  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion: 

“  ‘Sec.  348.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  effective  beginning  with  the 
1958  crop,  the  owner  and  the  operator  of  any 
farm,  except  a  farm  for  which  choice  (B)  has 
been  elected  by  the  operator  under  section 
102  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  may  sell  and  transfer  the  entire 
farm  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota 
for  upland  cotton  to  any  other  producer 
in  the  United  States  for  transfer  to  a  farm 
owned  or  operated  by  such  producer  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  sales  and  transfers  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Sales  shall  be  made 
on  a  competitive  bid  basis.  Acreage  history 
for  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  is 
transferred  for  the  3  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  was 
established,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  farm 
to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred  and  to 
the  State  and  county  in  which  such  farm  is 
located.  Acreage  transfered  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  planted  shall  be  credited  to  the 
State,  county,  and  farm  to  which  the 
acreage  is  transferred  in  determining  future 
acreage  allotments.  The  producers  on  a  farm 
to  which  such  acreage  is  transferred  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  price  support  or  subsidy  in  the 
year  in  which  such  acreage  is  transferred  or 
in  any  succeeding  year  on  that  quantity  of 
cotton  determined  in  accordance  with  regu¬ 
lations  issued  by  the  Secretary  to  have  been 
produced  as  a  result  of  acreage  transferred 
hereunder’.” 

Mr.  COOPER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  state¬ 
ments  by  me;  one  with  reference  to  the 
feed-grain  amendment,  and  one  with 
reference  to  corn  acreage  allotments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 

I  wish  to  give  my  reasons  for  voting  for 
the  feed-grain  amendment  to  the  corn  pro¬ 
gram,  which  received  the  support  of  several 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

First,  this  plan  for  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  offered  corn  farmers  a  choice,  a  choice 
in  many  ways  similar  to  that  they  have  un¬ 
der  the  present  program.  That  is,  of  a  high¬ 
er  support  level  for  their  corn  when  planted 
in  compliance  with  a  production-control 
program,  or  of  support  at  not  less  than  $1.10 
if  they  chose  to  grow  all  the  corn  they  need¬ 
ed  or  wished  to  raise.  That  $1.10  guaranty 
is  the  same  amount  offered  noncompliance 
farmers  last  year,  for  those  who  chose  to 
grow  corn  freely  for  their  livestock  or  other 
needs. 

X  believe  Kentucky  corn  growers  would  ap¬ 
prove  a  corn  program  under  which  they 
would  have  a  choice  of  plans,  to  fit  their  in¬ 
dividual  needs  and  farm  operation. 

Second,  this  plan  would  have  supported 
the  price  of  corn  at  85  percent  of  parity  for 
farmers  who  were  willing  to  reduce  their 
corn  and  feed-grain  acreage  by  20  percent. 
Based  on  present  parity,  that  would  mean 
that  our  Kentucky  farmers  who  chose  to 
participate  in  this  plan  to  reduce  surplus 
production  would  have  been  able  to  receive 
$1.50  a  bushel  for  the  corn  they  did  grow. 
That  is  a  figure  substantially  higher  than 
the  $1.14  support  provided  for  1959  corn  in 
the  committee  bill,  or  the  $1.10  minimum  in 
that  bill. 

Because  54  percent  of  our  Kentucky  corn 
farmers  already  comply  with  their  allot¬ 
ments.  choosing  a  higher  support  price  in  re¬ 
turn  for  limiting  their  production,  X  know 
that  they  would  approve  of  this  plan. 


Third,  I  think  the  feed-grain  amendment 
promised,  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  an 
effective  production-control  mechanism  for 
corn  and  feed  grains.  Production  control  is 
essential  to  any  successful  price-support 
program.  No  one  appreciates  this  fact  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  Kentucky  farmers,  who  see  the 
results  of  realistic  production  controls  in  the 
successful  operation  of  their  tobacco  pro¬ 
gram.  and  in  the  prices  received  for  their 
tobacco. 

Further,  everyone  agrees  that  if  a  pro¬ 
duction-control  program  is  to  be  successful 
for  corn,  the  other  feed  grains  must  also  be 
included.  This  would  have  been  done  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  amendment.  Because  of 
the  production-control  feature,  I  believe 
this  plan  might  have  been  operated  at  far 
less  cost  to  the  Government,  and  might  have 
done  more  to  prevent  the  piling  up  of  addi¬ 
tional  surplus  production,  than  the  plan  on 
which  we  shall  finally  vote  in  this  bill.  I 
was  hopeful  that  it  offered  an  economical, 
realistic  approach  to  the  corn  problem — and 
one  which  would  still  result  in  prices  for 
farmers  well  above  the  free-market  level  of 
pure  competition. 

Fourth,  this  feed-grain  plan  would,  in 
effect,  have  offered  farmers  a  payment  for 
retiring  acreage  from  crop  production,  as 
does  the  acreage  reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank. 
In  fact,  it  requires  that  the  diverted  acres  be 
placed  in  .the  conservation  reserve  of  the 
Soil  Bank— and  to  that  modest  payment 
would  have  been  added  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  $1.50  corn  and  corn  at  the  market 
price. 

But  the  acreage  reserve  is  being  discon¬ 
tinued  after  this  year.  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  ended,  but  it  probably  will  be.  A  great 
many  of  our  Kentucky  farmers  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  corn  Soil  Bank.  I  know  they 
will  miss  it.  That  plan  has  worked  well  for 
them,  and  for  the  total  corn  program.  So 
the  similar  effect  of  choice  A  in  the  feed- 
grain  amendment  represented  a  plan  I  felt 
sure  they  would  appreciate. 

Fifth.  Choice  B,  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  was  identical  with  the  plan  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  committee,  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau.  It  would  have 
enabled  farmers  to  follow  this  new  plan 
if  they  wished  to  do  so,  while  preserving 
the  best  elements  of  the  present  corn  pro¬ 
gram  for  those  who  chose  that  course. 

Sixth.  The  feed-grain  amendment  would 
have  maintained  the  parity  concept  for  corn. 
It  was  written  within  the  framework  of  our 
parity  and  price-support  programs  of  the 
last  20  years.  Its  intent  was  to  provide  fair 
prices  for  corn  farmers — and  for  livestock 
producers  as  well— when  they  contributed 
something  to  the  national  effort  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  agricultural  economy. 

I  regret  that  the  feed-grain  amendment 
failed,  because  I  gave  it  much  study.  But  I 
shall  vote  for  the  corn  plan  in  the  bill,  as 
my  second  choice,  and  as  a  plan  which  is 
supported  by  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau, 
and  which  I  hope  will  prove  to  be  an  im¬ 
proved  corn  plan,  and  one  which  will  be 
helpful  to  Kentucky  farmers. 


Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 
I  attach  to  this  statement  a  table  show- 
the  historical  average  adjusted  base  acreage, 
the  allotted  acreage,  and  the  planted  acre¬ 
age  for  commercial  corn  farms  in  1957 — 
the  latest- year  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able.  These  figures  were  supplied  by  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  which  has  respon¬ 
sibility  for  administering  the  present  corn 
program.  They  compare  compliance  farms 
with  noncompliance  farms. 

The  historical  base  acreage  for  commer¬ 
cial  corn  farms  is  the  average  corn  acreage, 
planted  or  diverted,  in  recent  years  on  those 
farms. 
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I  think  anyone  who  will  examine  this 
simple  table  objectively  will  agree  that  it 
shows  two  things: 

First,  that  farms  who  participated  in  the 
present  program  last  year,  and  who  com¬ 
plied  with  objectives  of  the  program,  repre¬ 
sent  over  one-third  of  the  historical  corn 
acreage  in  the  commercial  corn  area.  That 
is,  these  farmers  hold  one-third  of  the  corn- 
land  ordinarily  planted,  or  which  would 
have  been  planted  in  the  absence  of  a 
program. 

Second,  that  these  farms  which  complied 
with  the  program  also  represent  one-third 
of  the  corn  allotment  for  the  entire  area. 
That  is,  that  they  hold  one-third  of  the 
cornland  which  present  law  says  should 
have  been  planted  to  corn,  in  order  to  bring 
supplies  in  line  with  demand. 

Therefore,  either  in  terms  of  their  poten¬ 
tial  corn  production,  or  of  the  desired  corn 
production,  these  farms  represents  over  one- 
third  of  the  cornland — not  14  percent. 

The  14  percent  figure,  so  commonly 
quoted  as  the  proportion  of  cornland  in 
compliance  last  year,  is  obtained  by  com¬ 
paring  the  small  planting  on  compliance 
farms — those  where  the  program  success¬ 
fully  obtained  a  substantial  reduction  in 
corn  production — with  the  large  total  of 
corn  planted,  including  that  on  all  of  the 
farms  which  ignored  allotments  and  planted 
more  than  double  their  allotments.  This 
basis  of  comparison  is  not  logical,  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  farmers  who  have  sought  to  re¬ 
duce  the  corn  surplus,  or  to  those  charged 
with  responsibility  for  operating  the  pres¬ 
ent  program.  It  is  not  fair  to  taxpayers, 
who  in  the  final  analysis  pay  for  operation 
of  the  price-suport  incentive  for  compliance, 
and  for  the  corn  soil  bank. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  the  statement  that 
only  14  percent  of  the  corn  planted  last  year 
was  in  compliance  is  a  measure  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  program’s  effectiveness — not  entirely  of 
its  failure. 

Historical  corn  base  acreage,  allotted  corn 
acreage,  and  planted  corn  acreage  for  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area,  1957 


[In  milliQns] 


Noncom¬ 

pliance 

farms 

Com¬ 

pliance 

farms 

Total 

Historical  base  acreage.— 

40.4 

22.9 

63. 3 

Allotted  acreage _ 

23.7 

13.4 

37.  1 

Planted  acreage _ 

43.9 

7.0 

50.9 

Note.— 38.6  percent  of  commercial  corn  farms  were  in 
compliance  in  1957.  36  percent,  of  commercial  corn  base 
acreage  was  on  farms  in  compliance  in  1957.  36  percent 
of  commercial  corn  allotment  was  on  farms  in  compliance 
in  1957. 

Source:  CSS,  USDA;  July  22,  1958. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  the  remaining  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remaining  time  under  my 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  All  remaining 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  now  is,  Shall  the  bill 
pass? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1958 
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The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  .  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings]  ,  the  Senator  from  Flori¬ 
da  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  on  official  business  at¬ 
tending  the  Interparliamentary  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  representing  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan]  is  absent  because  of  a  death  in 
his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mi-.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Frear],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia" 
[Mr.  Hoblitzell]  are  absent  because  of 
official  business,  having  been  appointd  by 
the  Vice  President  to  attend  the  49th 
Congress  of  the  Interparliamentary  Un¬ 
ion  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Payne],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Martin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
•  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  are  detained  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  the 


Sehator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hoblitzell],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Potter],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

yeas — 62 


Aiken 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Gore 

Morton 

Barrett 

Green 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hayden  / 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Purtell 

Bible 

Hill 

Revercomb 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Russell 

Bush 

Ives 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Jenner 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  Maine 

Carlson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Sparkman 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jordan 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Symington 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Knowland 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Wiley 

Ellender 

Long 

Williams 

Ervin 

Malone 

Young 

Fulbright 

Martin,  Iowa 

NAYS— 11 

Church 

Jackson 

Morse 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Neuberger 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Proxmire 

Humphrey 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 

23 

Allott 

Hennings 

O’Mahoney  * 

Bridges 

Hoblitzell 

Payne 

Byrd 

Holland 

Potter 

Carroll 

Javits 

Robertson 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Chavez  ■* 

'  Martin,  Pa. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Flanders 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Frear 

Murray 

So  the  bill  (S.  4071)  was  passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o’clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASED  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PUR¬ 
POSES 

i  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1831,  S.  4100. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  4100)  to 
provide  for  the  increased  use  of  agri- 
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cultural  products  for  industrial  puy^ 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  / 

The  motion  was  agreed  toyand  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  Ahe  bill. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Teitas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  give  notice  to  the 
Senate  that  next  weqk:  we  expect  to  con¬ 
sider  Calendar  Na2t)06,  H.  R.  12738,  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill;  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
11574,  the  independent  offices  appro¬ 
priation  bill; /Calendar  No.  1759,  H.  R. 
8308,  the  humane  slaughter  bill;  Calen¬ 
dar  No.  1661,  S.  921,  to  amend  section 
161  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  known  as 
the  freedom  of  information  bill;  and 
Calendar  No.  1669,  S.  3493,  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act. 

.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  there  be  a  call  of  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1868,  and 
including  those  measures  to  which  there 
is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUSPENSION  OF  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  TESTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
although  a  delegation  of  experts  i&  now 
in  Geneva  participating  in  East-West 
discussions  on  the  technical  feasibility 
of  detecting  nuclear  weapons  tests,  our 
Government  still  has  made  no  formal 
statement  of  position  on  the  matter  of 
suspending  further  nuclear-weapons 
testing. 

We  did,  of  course,  a  year  ago,  present 
package  proposal  at  the  London  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  U.  N.  Disarmament  Subcom¬ 
mittee.  Included  in  this  package  was  a 
2 -year  test  suspension.  The  Russians 
also  displayed  an  interest  in  a  test  sus¬ 
pension  but  we  were  unable  to  achieve 
a  meetihg  of  the  minds  because  the 
United  States  was  then  offering  the 
package  on -an  all  or  nothing  basis. 

Since  that\time  there  have  been  re¬ 
peated  reports'In  the  press  to  the  effect 
that  our  position  is  being  reconsidered. 

Our  willingness\to  participate  in  these 
talks  at  Geneva  mgy  itself  be  another 
indication  of  a  Ranging  position. 
While  we  went  into  the  talks  on  the  ex¬ 
press  understanding  th\t  our  participa¬ 
tion  would  be  without  prejudice  to  our 
position  on  the  issue,  it  isVeasonable  to 
assume  that  we  would  not  have  entered 
into  these  talks  if  we  did  not  believe  that 
some  purpose  would  be  served  x>y  giving 
serious  consideration  to  an  international 
test  suspension  as  a  single  item  matter, 
not  connected  with  other  disarmament 
proposals. 
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ie  fact  that  these  Geneva  talks  are 
continuing  in  a  serious  atmosphere  in 
spite  Npf  the  tension  and  bitterness 
which  Surrounds  us,  is,  in  itself,  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  ,  the  high  priority  which  the 
nations  oiNthe  world  are  placing  on  the 
ax-ms  control  problem. 

I  have  frequently  ui-ged  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  act '.promptly  on  this  issue. 
In  doing  so,  I  have  laid  particular  stress 
on  the  ungainly -  political  posture  in 
which  our  official  approach  had  been 
placing  us.  \ 

I  am  now  pleased  to.  see  that  one  of 
the  Nation’s  fox-emost  institutions,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  research  on  public  issues,  has 
just  issued  an  extensive  report  on  the 
test  issue.  \ 

The  report,  issued  by  the  Committee 
on  Security  Through  Arms  Control  of 
the  National  Planning  Association^  very 
properly  takes  the  position  that  national 
security  must  come  first,  and  that  inter¬ 
national  test  suspension  must  stand  OjT 
fall  on  that  pi-oposition.  \ 

In  analyzing  the  national  security 
factors,  a  committee  of  experts  in  weap¬ 
onry,  international  relations,  govern¬ 
ment  and  business,  concludes  that  the 
United  States  should  promptly  take  the 
initiative  to  seek  an  international  agree¬ 
ment,  adequately  policed  and  inspected, 
to  end  nuclear  tests. 

The  committee  advances  the  chal¬ 
lenging  idea  that  the  President  should 
call  for  the  establishment  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  agency  to  control  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  of  all  sorts.  In  so  doing,  he  would 
be  laying  the  groundwoi’k  for  a  general 
arms-control  inspection  agency  which 
might  eventually  be  in  a  position  to  police 
the  more  compi-ehensive  agreement 
which  we  all  seek  in  the  futui-e.  Also, 
in  so  doing,  he  would  be  exerting  the 
same  kind  of  dramatic  leadership  which 
was  so  helpful  in  creating  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Security  Through 
Ai-ms  Control  of  the  National  Planning 
Association  is  so  well  reasoned  and  thor¬ 
ough  that  it  should  be  read  by  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  repor 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  Special  Project  jCom- 
mittee  on  Security  Through  Armjt  Con¬ 
trol 
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ESTABLISHING  INTERNATIONAL  CO$ 
NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  . 


ROL  OP 


J.  The  need  for  revision  of  ynited  States 
nuclear  test  poly 

United  States  policy  on  lysclear  explosions 
is  in  need  of  revision. 

In  the  United  Nations/Msarmament  Sub¬ 
committee  on  August y£9,  1957,  the  United 
States  proposed  a  suspension  of  nuclear  test 
explosions  as  part  of  an  unbreakable  pack¬ 
age  containing  othpr  arms  control  measures. 
We  believe  that  tne  test  control  issue  should 
now  be  separated  from  others,  and  that  our 
country  shouldr  take  prompt  initiative  for  a 
worldwide  tept  control  program  under  suit¬ 
able  intern/tional  control  machinery  as  a 
first  stepytowaxd  more  comprehensive  arms 
controls- 

TheJUnited  States  has  already  broken  its 
disarmament  package  in  an  April  29,  1958, 
projrosal  for  aerial  inspection  in  the  Arctic 


zone.  President  Eisenhower  has  recognized 
the  special  nature  of  the  nuclear  test  issue 
in  proposing  a  Joint  scientific  inquiry  into 
the  technological  problems  involved  in  a  test 
suspension  and  in  designating  eminent  sci¬ 
entists  to  represent  the  United  States  in  this 
inquiry.  There  remains,  however,  the  neces¬ 
sity  formally  to  revise  United  States  policy 
respecting  the  nuclear  test  issue. 

The  issue  has  been  adequately  debated. 
Public  consideration  has  been  aided  by  sev¬ 
eral  important  congressional  studies  and 
hearings.  Scientific,  strategic  and  political 
factors  have  been  widely  discussed.  Popular 
interest  is  high.  The  Soviet  Union  has  de¬ 
rived  considerable  propaganda  advantage 
from  an  announcement  of  a  test  suspension, 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  a  test  series  which 
produced  a  very  large  amount  of  radioactive 
fallout.  The  Soviet  Union  made  no  commit¬ 
ment  as  to  the  duration  of  suspension,  nor 
did  it  provide  any  means  for  verification  of 
performance. 

II.  Basic  considerations 
After  weighing  the  complex  factors  in¬ 
volved,  we  believe  these  basic  considerations 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with 
the  nuclear  test  issue. 

Human  values:  The  United  States  position 
lould  be  fully  consistent  with  the  ideals  and 
values  for  which  our  country  has  been  ad¬ 
mired.  We  should  not  permit  ourselves  toy 
become  associated  with  disregard  for  hums 
life  or  the  rights  of  others. 

Military  security:  The  enhancement  of^the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world  is  a\fundamental  purpose,  and  the 
nuclear  testNissue  is  to  be  judged  primarily 
in  this  context 

Security  thro\igh  arms  control  The  cur¬ 
rent  arms  race,  which  is  diminishing  United 
States  and  world  security,  caiyiot  be  checked 
and  reversed  without  effective  controls.  A 
nuclear  test  suspension  wipi  inspection  and 
controls  will  be  a  stepiraward  more  com¬ 
prehensive  arms  controptneasures.  Further, 
inspection,  if  carried  /utNxn  good  faith  by 
all  parties,  will  increase  contacts  and  under¬ 
standing,  will  diminish  fears\nd  uncertain¬ 
ties,  and  will  genially  accelerate  evolution 
toward  a  more  stable  international  order. 

Explosions  ivc  agreed  purposes:  Certain 
types  of  nuclear  explosions  in  the  future  may 
contribute  t6  the  well-being  or  secWity  of 
mankind.  /There  must  be  a  mechanism 
whereby  jfcne  world  community,  rather  \han 
individual  nations,  can  evaluate  and  \u- 
thorizpr  future  nuclear  explosions  for  inteT 
nationally  approved  purposes. 

III.  Recommendation 
Ie  recommend  the  following  action : 

1.  Call  immediately  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  agency  to  operate  a  mon¬ 
itoring  system  for  the  maximum  practicable 
control  of  nuclear  explosions.  Offer  to  train 
personnel  and  provide  currently  classified 
detection  technology  and  equipment  for  such 
an  agency  and  invite  other  countries  to  do 
likewise. 

2.  Propose  a  specific,  early  date  for  a  con¬ 
ference  to  reach  international  agreement  on 
(a)  installation  and  proving  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  monitoring  grid;  (b)  international 
procedures  for  authorizing  and  supervising 
nuclear  explosions  for  testing  the  grid,  for 
developing  “nuclear  dynamite”  for  peaceful 
uses,  and  for  other  agreed  purposes;  (c)  pro¬ 
hibition  of  all  nuclear  explosions  which 
could  be  reliably  identified  by  the  interna¬ 
tional  system,  as  so  installed  and  proven, 
except  as  such  tests  are  authorized. 

3.  After  the  current  United  States  test  se¬ 
ries,  delay  all  nuclear  explosions  for  2  years 
while  negotiating  a  satisfactory  control 
agreement  and  installing  an  effective  moni¬ 
toring  system. 

IV.  Summary  argument 
The  debate  on  the  nuclear  test  issue  has 
generally  divided  United  States  opinion  into 
three  schools. 


The  first  school  has  reasoned  that  most 
nuclear  explosions  are  not  reliably  deteq 
able,  that  we  cannot  trust  the  Commur 
and,  therefore,  that  a  prohibition  or  lir/ita- 
tion  risks  serious  dangers  of  military/ infe¬ 
riority  to  Russia. 

However,  the  United  States,  Russia,  and 
probably  other  nations  have  conducted  se¬ 
cret  research  programs  for  about/  decade  on 
techniques  for  detecting  nuclear  explosions, 
and  there  are  undoubtedly  /effective  tech¬ 
niques  that  are  not  yet  in/ the  public  do¬ 
main.  Furthermore,  future  research  may 
well  uncover  additional  possibilities  for  de¬ 
tection  and  identification  of  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions. 

The  committee  be/eves  that  undetectable 
explosions  are  small  and  do  not  present  a 
major  health  hazard.  But  since  very  small 
nuclear  explosions  can  contribute  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  military  capabilities,  we  make  the 
point  in  our  recommendation  that  the 
United  States  should  agree  to  international 
control  of/only  those  explosions  which  the 
inspection  grid  can  reliably  detect — as  proven 
by  act/al  tests,  where  there  is  reasonable 
doubl; 

is,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  matter  of 
tes<f  detectability  need  any  longer  be  a  gov- 
e/ning  point. 

A  second  school  of  thought  liolds  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  controllability,  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosions  for  purposes  of  weapons  tests  are 
essential  to  the  future  military  security  of 
the  United  States  and  therefore  must  be 
continued. 

A  third  school  finds  that  the  health  hazard 
from  tests  is  very  serious,  that  the  pollution 
of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  is  immoral,  and 
that  politically  and  psychologically  the 
United  States  loses  to  a  damaging  extent  by 
continuing  tests.  It  concludes  that  these 
factors  outweigh  security  factors,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  tests  should  be  discontinued  under 
international  agreement. 

While  advocating  a  test  suspension  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  reasoning  of  this  committee 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  this  third 
group.  We  agree  that  the  health  and  politi¬ 
cal  factors,  as  discussed  in  sections  VII  and 
VIII,  are  considerable.  Yet,  we  believe  that 
the  basic  point  involved  is  the  military  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 

When  we  examine  the  question  of  military 
security  (see  sec.  V) ,  we  find  that  the  secu¬ 
rity  risks  from  continued  testing  very  sub¬ 
stantially  outweigh  the  security  risks  from 
a  controlled  prohibition.  We  make  our  case 
irimarily  in  the  light  of  security  considera¬ 
tions,  and  only  secondarily  in  terms  of  the 
health  and  political  factors  Involved. 

Explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  may  well 
be  desirable  in  the  future.  But  we  believe 
that  i international  machinery  can  be  readily 
developed  for  authorizing  and  supervising 
such  peaceful  explosions  while  still  reliably 
controllingNveapons  tests. 

Lastly,  as  suggested  in  section  V,  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  fs,  the  future  certain  weapons 
tests  under  certain  conditions  might  actually 
enhance  world  stability  and  security,  rather 
than  the  reverse,  at  at  present.  This  issue 
is  not  yet  at  all  cisar.  But  in  the  event 
this  ever  should  become  the  case,  we  point 
out  the  above  international  machinery  could 
equally  suffice  to  consider,  authorize,  and 
supervise  weapons  tests  tlm  might  actually 
enhance  or  stabilize  the  worjd’s  security  ar¬ 
rangements.  But  for  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  we  believe  that  a  prohibition  of  all  con¬ 
trollable  explosions  will  bring  thXmost  secu¬ 
rity  to  the  United  States  as  wel\as  to  all 
mankind. 

V.  Military  security  factors 

In  considering  the  effects  on  the  secWity 
of  the  United  States  from  continued  tests, 
one  must  evaluate  the  security  effects  from 
continued  tests  by  Russia  and  by  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  tests 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  28, 1958 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  more  effective  price,  production  adjustment,  and 
marketing  programs  for  various  agricultural  commodities. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of 

4  1958”. 

5  TITLE  I— COTTON 

6  PROGRAM  FOR  195  9  AND  1960 

7  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

8  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section : 

9  “Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 

10  law — 

11  “  (a)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of 
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upland  cotton  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  offer  the  operator  of  each  farm  for  which 
an  allotment  is  established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  a 
choice  of  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined 
pursuant  to  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price  support  determined 
pursuant  to  section  101  of  this  Act  (the  amount  of 
cotton  estimated  to  be  produced  on  the  additional  acres 
allotted  to  producers  selecting  choice  (B)  for  such  year 
being  taken  into  account  in  computing  such  support) , 
or  (B)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  increased  by  40  per  centum  (such 
increased  acreage  allotment  to  be  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm  for  all  purposes)  and  price  support  at  a 
level  which  is  15  per  centum  of  parity  below  the 
level  of  support  established  for  producers  who  elect 
choice  (A).  Any  person  operating  more  than  one 
farm,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  choice  (B) ,  must  elect 
choice  (B)  for  all  farms  for  which  he  is  operator.  Not 
later  than  January  31  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  announce  on  the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  supply 
percentage  as  of  August  1,  the  price  support  level  for 
producers  who  elect  choice  (A)  and  such  price  support 
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level  shall  be  final.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  such 
announcement,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  the  operator 
(as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  county  committee) 
of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is  established  under 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  be  notified  of  the  alternative  levels  of 
price  support  and  the  alternative  acreage  allotments 
available  for  his  farm.  The  operator  of  each  farm  shall, 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  notify  the 
county  committee  in  writing  whether  he  desires  the 
increased  acreage  allotment  and  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  prescribed  in  choice  (B)  to  be  effective  for  the 
farm.  If  the  operator  fails  to  so  notify  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  within  the  time  prescribed,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  chosen  the  acreage  allotment  and  the  price 
support  level  prescribed  in  choice  (A) .  The  choice 
elected  by  the  operator  shall  apply  to  all  the  producers 
on  the  faim.  The  additional  acreage  required  to  be 
allotted  to  farms  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments 
and  the  production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  marketing  quota.  The  additional 
acreage  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
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provision  of  law,  no  farm  participating  in  any  cotton 
acreage  reserve  program  established  for  1959  under  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  shall  receive  an  increased  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  1959. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (2) 
any  farm  cotton  acreage  allotment  increased  as  the 
result  of  the  selection  of  choice  (B)  may  not  he  released 
and  reapportioned  to  any  other  farm.  Price  support 
shall  be  made  available  under  this  paragraph  only  to 
cooperators  and  only  if  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  crop. 

“  (b)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of  upland 
cotton,  price  support  shall  he  made  available  to  producers 
who  elect  choice  (A)  through  a  purchase  program. 
Price  support  shall  he  made  available  to  producers  who 
elect  choice  (B)  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other 
operations. 

“  (c)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed, 
during  the  period  beginning  August  1,  1959,  and  ending 
July  31,  1961,  to  offer  any  upland  cotton  owned  by  it 
for  sale  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  above  the  current  level  of  price  support  pre¬ 
scribed  in  choice  (B).” 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  1961  AND  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  103  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  level  of  price  support  to 
producers  for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  90  per 
centum  of  the  average  market  price  of  middling  one  inch 
cotton  in  the  designated  spot  markets  in  the  case  of  upland 
cotton  during  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  begins,  except  that  the  level  of  price  support  for  upland 
cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  30  cents  per  pound  or  60  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  whichever  is  higher. 
Price  support  shall  be  made  available  under  this  section  only 
to  cooperators  and  only  if  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas.  Price  support  in  the  case  of  noncoopera¬ 
tors  and  in  case  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved  shall  be 
as  provided  in  section  101  (d)  (3)  and  (5) .  Middling  one 
inch  shall  be  the  standard  quality  of  upland  cotton  for 
purposes  of  price  support  under  this  section.” 
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ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  342  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  and  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “ Pro¬ 
vided ,  That  beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  shall  be  not  less  than  a  number  of  bales  equal 
to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  and  estimated  ex¬ 
ports  (less  estimated  imports)  for  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  adjustment  in  the  amount  of  such  quota  as 
he  determines  necessary  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
estimated  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  (including 
the  qualities  of  such  stocks)  and  the  stocks  in  foreign 
countries  which  would  be  available  for  the  marketing  year 
for  which  the  quota  is  being  proclaimed  if  no  adjustment 
of  such  quota  is  made  hereunder,  to  assure  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of  the 
different  qualities  of  cotton  needed  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  cotton  consuming  countries,  and  for  purposes 
of  national  security;  but  the  Secretary,  in  making  such  ad¬ 
justments,  may  not  reduce  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
any  year  below  (i)  one  million  bales  less  than  the  estimated 
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1  domestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports  for  the  market- 

2  ing  year  for  which  such  quota  is  being  proclaimed,  or  (ii) 

3  ten  million  bales,  whichever  is  larger.” 

4  (2)  Section  342  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 

5  end  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 

6  vision  of  this  Act,  the  national  marketing  quota  for  upland 

7  cotton  for  1959  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  not  less  than 

8  the  number  of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage 

9  allotment  for  each  such  year  of  sixteen  million  acres.” 

4^  (3)  Section  347  (b)  is  amended  by  changing  the 

11  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding 

12  the  following:  “Provided,  That  beginning  with  the  1961 

13  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  such  national  marketing 

44  quota  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  ( 1 )  the  estimated  domes- 

45  tic  consumption  plus  exports  for  the  marketing  year  which 

46  begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  less  (2)  the  estimated 

47  imports,  plus  (3)  such  additional  number  of  bales,  if  any, 
4g  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
49  working  stocks  in  trade  channels  until  cotton  from  the  next 
"6  crop  becomes  readily  available  without  resort  to  Commodity 
^4  Credit  Corporation  stocks.” 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  344  (a)  is  amended 
2°  by  striking  the  word  “five”  and  substituting  the  word 
24  “three”  and  by  inserting  after  the  second  comma  “adjusted 
26  for  abnormal  conditions  and  trends,”. 
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MINIMUM  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Provided,  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  na¬ 
tional  acreage  reserve  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment;  and  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection 
(f)  (1)  ,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
State  and  county  acreage  reserves  (except  that  the  amount 
apportioned  to  Nevada  shall  be  one  thousand  acres).  For 
the  1960  and  succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  the  needs  of  States 
(other  than  Nevada)  for  such  additional  acreage  for  such 
purpose  may  be  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  after  taking 
into  consideration  such  needs  as  determined  or  estimated 
for  the  preceding  crop  of  cotton  and  the  size  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop.  The  additional  acreage 
so  apportioned  to  the  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  coun¬ 
ties  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  counties  for  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  for  such  purpose,  and  added  to  the  county 
acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such 
additional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  re- 
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serve  above  15  per  centum  of  the  county  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  without  regard  to  such  additional  acreage) .  Addi¬ 
tional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  under 
the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  future  State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for 
additional  acreage  under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  under 
the  last  proviso  in  subsection  (e)  shall  be  determined  or 
estimated  as  though  allotments  were  first  computed  without 
regard  to  subsection  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided  further,  That  if  the  additional  acreage  allocated 
to  a  State  under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than 
the  requirements  as  determined  or  estimated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  for  the  State 
under  subsection  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  (1)  the 
remaining  acreage  so  determined  or  estimated  to  be  required 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  per 
centum  of  the  State  acreage  allotment;  and  the  acreage 
which  is  required  to  be  reserved  under  this  proviso  shall 
be  allocated  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments 
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1  under  subsection  (f)  ( 1 ),  and  added  to  the  county  acreage 

2  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection 

3  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  additional 

4  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above 

5  15  per  centum  of  the  county  allotment  determined  without 

6  regard  to  such  additional  acreages) 

7  (c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

8  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  para- 

9  graph  ( 1 )  to  read  as  follows : 

10  “  ( 1 )  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall 

11  be  allotted  the  smaller  of  the  following:  (A)  ten  acres; 

12  or  (B)  the  acreage  allotment  established  for  the  farm  for 

13  the  1958  crop.” 

14  (d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f)  (6)  of  such 

15  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Notwithstanding  the 

16  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  county 

17  committee  recommends  such  action  and  the  Secretary  deter- 

18  mines  that  such  action  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distri- 

19  bution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county, 

20  the  remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  (after  making 

21  allotments  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection) 

22  shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to  which  an 

23  allotment  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this 

24  subsection  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under  this 

25  paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of 
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such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection 

shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shall 
be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the  county)  of  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
determined,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal 
conditions  affecting  plantings  during  such  three-year  period: 
Provided,  That  the  county  committee  may  in  its  discretion 
limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in 
excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  as 
determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection:  Provided  further,  That  any  part  of  the 
county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned  under  this  para¬ 
graph  by  reason  of  the  initial  application  of  such  50  per 
centum  limitation  shall  be  added  to  the  county  acreage 
reserve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be 
effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop. 

Sec.  105.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“(7)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  farm  acreage  allot- 
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ment  is  less  than  that  prescribed  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  such 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  increased  to  the  acreage  prescribed 
by  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  The  additional  acreage  required  to  be 
allotted  to  farms  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  and  the 
production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota. 

“(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

“  (i)  the  acreage  by  which  any  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent  crop  computed  without 
regard  to  paragraph  (1)  is  increased  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  acreage  allotments  for 
such  farm; 

“  (ii)  the  acreage  by  which  any  county  acreage 
allotment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent  crop  is  increased 
from  the  national  or  State  reserve  on  the  basis  of  its 
needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  county  acreage  allotments,  and 

“  (iii)  the  additional  acreage  allotted  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  (7)  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county, 
or  farm  acreage  allotments.” 
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METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  106.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(8)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 

.  -I 

paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may,  if  he  determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the 
effective  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  provide 
for  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  the  1959  and  succeed¬ 
ing  crops  of  cotton,  less  the  acreage  reserved  under  parar 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms 
on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  in  any  one  of  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allot¬ 
ment  is  determined,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  apportionment  is  made,  adjusted  as  may  be 
necessary  (i)  for  any  change  in  the  acreage  of  cropland 
available  for  the  production  of  cotton,  or  (ii)  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  any  provision  (other  than  those  contained 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  )  with  respect  to  the  counting  of 
acreage  for  history  purposes.” 

RETENTION  OF  SURRENDERED  ACREAGE  IN  COUNTY 

Sec.  107.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  344  (m)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
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1  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 

2  sentence  of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

3  following:  but  no  such  acreage  shall  be  surrendered  to 

4  the  State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer  receiving  a  cotton 

5  acreage  allotment  in  such  county  desires  additional  cotton 

6  acreage.” 

7  STANDARD  GRADE 

8  Sec.  108.  Section  8  (a)  of  the  Act  of  August  29,  1949, 

9  Public  Law  272,  81st  Congress  and  the  last  sentence  of 

10  section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

11  are  hereby  repealed.  Such  section  403  is  further  amended 

12  by  inserting  “,  except  in  the  case  of  cotton,”  after  the  word 

13  “commodity”  in  the  second  sentence  thereof.  This  section 

14  shall  become  effective  with  the  1961  crop. 

15  ccc  saj.es  restrictions 

16  Sec.  109.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

17  as  amended,  is  amended  by  substituting  a  colon  for  the 

18  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  and  adding  at  the  end 

19  thereof  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  effective  with  the 

20  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  1961  crop,  the  Cor- 

21  poration  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long  staple  cotton 

22  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15  per  centum  above  the 

23  current  support  price  for  cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying 

24  charges,  except  that  the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly 

25  manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly,  sell  for 
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1  unrestricted  use  at  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  sale  a 

2  number  of  bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the  number  of  bales  by 

3  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such  marketing 

4  year  is  reduced  below  the  estimated  domestic  consumption 

5  and  exports  for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  pro- 

6  visions  of  section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 

7  of  1938,  as  amended.’’ 

8  COTTON  EXPORT  PROGRAM 

9  Sec.  110.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 

10  affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Agri- 

11  cultural  Act  of  1956,  and  any  cotton  owned  or  acquired  by 

12  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  any  price  support 

13  program  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 

14  cotton  export  program  provided  for  in  section  203  of  the 

15  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

16  PURCHASE  OF  COTTONSEED  AND  SOYBEAN  OIL 

17  Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  estimate 

18  for  the  1959  crop  and  1960  crop  of  oil  seeds,  respectively, 

19  the  amount  by  which  the  total  production  of  oil  from  such 

20  crop  will  be  increased  by  reason  of  the  production  of  cotton 

21  on  the  increased  acreage  allotted  to  farmers  who  elect  choice 

22  (B)  under  section  102  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 

23  amended  by  this  Act.  In  making  such  estimate  the  Secre- 

24  tary  shall  make  due  allowance  for  any  reduction  in  the 

25  acreage  of  soybeans  which  may  result  from  the  expansion 
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in  the  acreage  of  cotton.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may,  during  the  marketing  year  for  the  1959  crop  and  1960 
crop  of  cotton,  respectively,  purchase  an  amount  of  oil  pro¬ 
duced  from  cottonseed  or  soybeans  approximately  equal  to 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  oil  so  estimated  for  such  crop 
of  oil  seeds  hy  the  Secretary.  The  oil  if  purchased  shall 
be  donated  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with 
the  Department  of  State,  other  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  international  organizations  for  use 
in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United  States. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional 
costs  with  respect  to  such  oil  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur 
with  respect  to  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

TITLE  II— CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

DISCONTINUANCE  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  ON  CORN 

Sec.  201.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion: 

“Sec.  330.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
acreage  allotments  and  a  commercial  corn-producing  area 
shah  not  be  established  for  the  1959  and  subsequent  crops  of 
com,” 
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1  PRICE  SUPPORT 

2  Sec.  202.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

3  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

4  “Sec.  104.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

5  of  law,  beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall 

6  be  made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn  at  90 

7  per  centum  of  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  during 

8  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 

9  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins 

10  adjusted  to  offset  the  effect  on  such  price  of  any  abnormal 

11  quantities  of  low  grade  com  marketed  during  any  of  such 

12  years:  Provided ,  That  the  level  of  price  support  for  any 

13  crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.10  per  bushel  or  60 

14  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  whichever  is  the 

15  higher. 

16  “(b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support 

17  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  oats, 

18  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  at  such  level  not  less  than 

19  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 

20  of  Agriculture  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 

21  to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for 

22  com,  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such 

23  commodity  in  relation  to  corn,  the  normal  price  relationship 
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between  such  commodity  and  corn,  the  location  and  stora- 
bility  of  the  commodity  and  other  relevant  factors.” 

Sec.  203.  Section  101  (d)  (4)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  repealed  effective  with  the  1959 
crop. 

TITLE  III— KICE 

MINIMUM  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  353  (c)  (6)  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1957  and  1958”  in  each  place  it  occurs  therein, 
and  inserting  “1957  and  subsequent  years”. 

PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning  with 
the  1959  crop — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “wheat,  and  rice”  and  insert¬ 
ing  “and  wheat”;  and 

( 2 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph:  “For  rice  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops,  the 
level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price.” 

(b)  Section  101  (d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  pargaraph: 

“(8)  For  rice  of  the  1961  and  subsequent  crops  the 
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level  of  support  shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  three  calendar  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested, 
but  not  less  than  $4  per  hundredweight  or  60  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  whichever  is  higher.” 

Sec.  303.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  1959  crop  of  wheat  may,  within  fifteen  days 
after  mailing  to  him  of  notice  as  provided  in  section  362  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  later,  have  such  allotment  reviewed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  said  Act. 

TITLE  IV— WOOL 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  “March  31,  1959”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “March  31,  1963”. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  704  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  proviso  contained  therein. 

(c)  Section  705  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following:  “In  addition 
to  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  foregoing  sentence, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  further 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  but  notwithstanding  any  prior  announcement  of 
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the  support  level,  no  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
through  payments  for  any  marketing  year  (beginning  with 
the  marketing  year  beginning  in  1959)  at  a  level  in  excess 
of  85  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity  as 
of  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year,  if  the  Secretary  in 
his  best  judgment  determines  that  the  expenditures  to  be 
made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  connection 
with  payments  to  producers  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
wool  and  mohair  marketed  during  such  marketing  year  will 
exceed  the  per  centum  of  gross  receipts  specified  in  the  pro¬ 
viso  of  the  foregoing  sentence  for  the  calendar  year  ending 
in  such  marketing  year.  The  Secretary  when  determining 
the  level  of  support  to  be  announced  in  advance  of  the 
beginning  of  any  marketing  year,  may  estimate  the  parit}^ 
price  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year  and  the 
parity  price  so  estimated  shall  be  used  and  regarded  as  final 
for  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  sentence.” 

TITLE  V— PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Sec.  501.  Section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 
title  during  any  fiscal  year  which  will  call  for  appropriations 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant 
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to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
$1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 
entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  (beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1958)  have  called  or  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal 
years.” 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (h)  thereof  the  following:  “and  for  the  financing 
of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1446)”. 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (k)  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“  (1)  Eor  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise, 
in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  voca¬ 
tional,  professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  edu¬ 
cation;  and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American 
studies  or  American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting 
chairs  in  American  studies.” 

Sec.  503.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
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ing  out  “June  30,  1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June 
30,  I960”. 

Sec.  504.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “June  30,  1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“June  30,  1960”. 

Sec.  505.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “but  no  strategic  or 
critical  material  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  a  result  of  such  barter  or  exchange  except  for 
such  national  stockpile,  for  such  supplemental  stockpile, 
for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or  assistance  programs, 
or  for  offshore  construction  programs”. 

Sec.  506.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available 
for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  in 
the  same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  is  made  available,  and  products 
manufactured  from  upland  or  long-staple  cotton  shall  be 
made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I 
of  the  Act  as  long  as  cotton  is  in  surplus  supply,  and  no 
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1  discriminatory  or  other  conditions  shall  be  imposed  which 

2  will  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere  with  their  sale  or  avail- 

3  ability  for  sale  under  the  Act. 

Passed  the  Senate  July  25,  1958. 

Attest:  EELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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HIGHLIGHTS :  See  page  6. 


HOUSE 


1.  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE  reposed  the  following  bills:  14339) 

S.  479,  without  amendprfent,  to  grant  a  50-year  right-^f-v;ay  for  a  water  pipe¬ 
line  across  the  Lincoln  National  Forest  (H,  Rept,  *305); 

S,  1245,  without  ajrtendment,  to  provide  a  right-of-way  tk  the  city  of 

Alamogordo,  N./Mex. ,  across  the  Lincoln  National  Forest  (H.  Rept.  2306); 

S.  3439,  without?  amendment,  to  reconvey  to  Salt  Lake  City  the  Forest  Service 
Fire  Warehouse  lot  in  that  city  (H.  Rept.  2307); 

H.  R.  8481,  without  amendment,  to  extend  the  forestry  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  to  Hawaii  (H.  Rept.  2308); 

H.  R.  11056,  without  amendment,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  a<5  as  to  extend  restrictions  on  certain  imported  citrus  fruits . 
dripd  fruits,  and  nuts  (H,  Rept.  2309);  \ 

Ry/l3257,  without  amendment,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  exchangeXlands 
omprising  the  Pleasant  Grove  Administrative  Site,  Unita  National  Forest, 
Utah,  with  a  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  church  (H.  Rept.  2310). 

R.  13268,  without  amendment,  to  authorize  CCC  to  purchase  flour  and  corn- 
meal  for  donation  instead  of  having  such  products  processed  from  its  own 
stocks  (H,  Rept.  2317), 
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2.  MEATPACKERS.  Rep,  McCormack  announced  that  H,  R,  9020,  to  transfer  certain 
functions  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  from  USDA  to  FTC,  wiiynot  be 
considered  this  week,  but  that  he  ’'will  try  to  program  it  before  the/end  of 
the  session."  p.  14291 


3. 


00TT0N.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  the  Subcommittee  on  Cotton  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  "met  in  executive  session  on  provisions  relating  to  cotton  on  S.  407: 
re  marketing  programs  for  various  agricultural  commodities,  and  ordered  re¬ 
ported  to  the  full  committee  certain  amendatory  recommendations  of  the  bill," 
p.  D762 


4.  FORESTRY.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  repotted  with  amendment 
S,  1748,  to  add  certain  lands  in  Ida,  and  Wyo* *  to  the  Ca/ibou  and  Targhee 
National  Forests  (H.  Rapt,  2320),  p.  14339 


5.  DESERT-LAND  ENTRIES,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affaix/s  Committee  reported  with 
amendment  S,  359,  to  permitsdesert  land  entries  on/aisconnected  tracts  of 
land  aggregating  less  than  520  acres  and  form  a  c/impact  unit  (H,  Rept.  2324). 
p.  14339 


6.  MINERALS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
S,  4036,  to  provide  stabili2ation\payments  to  certain  minerals  producers 

•  (H.  Rept.  2329) .  p.  14339 


7.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Merchant  Marine  aW  fisheries  Committee  ordered  reported 
with  amendment  H.  R.  8382,  to  provide  $or  the  licensing  of  independent  foreign 
freight  forwarders,  p.  D763 

Passed  with  amendment  H.  R.  12751/  to^extend  the  provisions  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  relating  to  dual  rate  contract\arrangements.  Inserted  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  passed  foi/that  of  a.  similar  bill,  S.  3916.  H.  R. 
12751  was  laid  on  the  table,  pp/ 14322-25,  W33-34 


8.  ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Public  Woflcs  Committee  ordered  reported  S.  1869,  to  pro¬ 
vide  TVA  with  the  authority  yo  issue  bonds  to  finance  the  construction  of  new 
generating  capacity,  p.  D763 

Rep.  Christopher  inserted  a  letter  from  Julius  Hblm  of  the  Mo.  State  Rur 
Electrification  Assoc,  commending  him  for  support ing\rural  electrification  and 
Federal  power  programs./ p,  14326 


8. 


PUBLIC  DEBT.  The  Ways/and  Means  Committee  ordered  report\d  H,  R.  13580,  to 
increase  the  public /debt  limit,  p.  D763 

Rep.  Patman  inserted  the  text  of  his  testimony  before  the  H.  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  opposing  an  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  "without  safeguards 
against  using  this  authority  in  imprudent  ways  which  will  hav\  unnecessarily 
bad  effects."  /pp.  14335-37 


9.  PERSONNEL,  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  1411,  to  give  agencies  'discretion 
in  suspending  or  retaining  on  duty  Federal  employees  prior  to  security  hear¬ 
ings.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed,  p.  14290 

Received  from  the  Department  of  Interior  a  proposed  bill  "to  permit  varia¬ 
tion  oy  the  40-hour  workweek  of  Federal  employees  for  educational  purp\ses"; 
to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  p.  14339 


10.  WHEAT  PENALTIES.  Rep,  Hoffman  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial,  "A  Farmer  FJ 
Wbfeat  Penalties,"  discussing  the  case  of  a  Mich,  farmer  "getting  national 
attention  because  of  his  resistance  to  penalties  imposed  on  him  for  violati 
commercial  wheat  quotas  established"  by  this  Department,  p.  14314 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  subcommittee  ordered  reported  cbtton  amendments  to  farm  bill. 
Senate  passed  bills  to:  Provide  accrued  expenditure  budgeting.  Regulate  with¬ 
holding  of  information  by  agencies.  Senator  Hjttiphrey  criticized  GAO  ruling  on  REA 
loan  authority.  House  committee  ordered\ep9tted  omnibus  housing  bill. 


HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Cotton  of  the 

Agriculture  Committee  "met  in  executive  session  on  provisions  relating  to  cotton 
in  S,  4071,  re  marketing  programs  for  various  agricultural  commodities,  and 
ordered  reported  to  the  full  committee  certain  amendatory  recommendations  of  the 
bill,"  pp.  D770-71. _  _ _ _ v  _ 

2.  HOUSING.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ordered  reported  wifch  amendment 

S.  4035,  the  ompdLbus  housing  bill.  p.  D771  \ 

3.  ONION  FUTURES/  Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  conference  report  on  H.  R.X376,  to 

prohibit  trading  in  onion  futures  and  remove  onions  from  regulation  under  the 
Commodity/Exchange  Act.  p«  D771  \ 

4.  PERSONNEL.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  ordered 

reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  9407,  to  provide  additional  opportunity  for  cer¬ 
tain  employees  to  obtain  career-conditional  and  career  appointments  in  the  corn/ 
positive  service,  p,  D771 


5. 


JSrORTATION.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  reported  with  amen<j 
meht  H.  R.  474,  to  repeal  Sec.  217  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  relatit 
to  t^e  coordination  of  the  forwarding  and  servicing  of  water-borne  export 
import  foreign  commerce  of  the  U.  S.  (H.  Rept.  2332),  and  H.  R.  8382,  to  pi 
vide  for  the  licensing  of  independent  foreign  freight  forwarders  (H.  Rept/  2333), 
p.  1449. 
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6.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  13015,  to 

construct iori\at  military  installations*  Senate  conferees  have  not 
pointed,  p.  L4397 

Bora  Houses 

7.  APPROPRIATIONS,  /agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12948, /the  D.  C.  ap¬ 

propriation  bill  £or  1959,  and  insisted  on  its  disagreement  to/two  of  the 
Senate  amendments.  \pp.  14397-98,  14384,,  14388-90.  Ready  fo/the  President. 

Conferees  were  appointed  on  H,  R.  12738,  the  Defense  Department  appropriation 
bill  for  1959.  SenatV  conferees  have  not  been  appointed,  /p.  14398 


F2™.  Conferees  were\appointed  on  S,  3051,  to  provide  for  either  private  or 
Federal  acquisition  of  that  part  of  the  Klamath  Indian^  forest  lands  which  must 
be  sold.  Senate  conferees  nave  been  appointed,  p.  14445 

ELECTRIFICATION.  The  Public  W^rks  Committee  was  granted  permission  until  mid¬ 
night  Fri.,  Aug.  1,  to  file  a  report  on  S.  1869 /to  provide  TVA  with  the  au¬ 
thority  to  issue  bonds  to  financ\  the  construction  of  new  generating  capacity, 
pp.  14485,  14490  A  r  7 


9. 


10.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Rep.  Kilburn  was  relieved  ai  a  conferee  on  S.  3651,  to  make 
equity  capital  and  long-term  credit  mVe  /eadily  available  for  small -business 
concerns,  and  Rep.  Betts  was  appointed^/  his  place,  p.  14485 


11.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Public  Works  Committe/  ap^oved  work  plans  for  the  following 
watershed  projects:  Alamo  Arroyo  and  Diablo  Arroyo,  Tex.;  Elm  River,  N.  Dale.; 
Mud  River,  Ky. ;  Tramperos  Creek,  fl/Mex,;  DrV  Devils  River,  Lowery  Draw,  and 
Upper  Lake  Fork  Creek,  Tex.;  Lowe/  Willow  Cre&t,  Mont.;  Whitegrass-Waterhole 
Creek,  Olcla. ;  and  Little  Schuyll^ill  River,  Pa.\pp.  14445,  14493 


12.  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Rep.  9<$udert  resigned  as  a\nember  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  Rep.  Lipscomb  was  elected  in  his  ploce.  p.  14490 


,c 


13.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Bo tt/ Houses  received  from  this  Department  the  monthly  re¬ 
port  of  the  General  Sal/s  Manager  regarding  sales  of  CCC  surplus  commodities. 
PP.  14492,  14342  7  ' 


14.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Bott/Houses  received  the  semiannual  report  Of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  pp.  14492-93,  14342  ~ 


15.  LEGISLATIVE  PR0< 
not  be  called. 


Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  the  Private  Calendar  will 
ies.,  Aug.  5.  p.  14485 


SENATE 


16.  BUDGETING/  Passed,  68  to  6,  as  reported  H.  R.  8002,  the  accrued  expe\tures 
budgeting  bill  (pp.  14390-5).  \ 

,  ^?aS8ed"y  the  Senate>  the  bil1  provides  as  follows:  When  the  PreAdent 
et^tmines  that  there  is  a  satisfactory  accrual -accounting  system  for  an  5ppro- 

P/  atijn  °r  ffd  account>  estimates  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  proposed  ' 
accrue  expen  itures  limitation,  and  he  may  include  proposed  authorizations  for 
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SENATE 

1.  TRANS*  ORTAT'ON*  Concurred  in/the  Hoi’se  anendmentNto  S.  3°l6,  to  extend  until 

June  30,  I960,  provisions  a?  the  Shipping  Act  of  M6  relating  to  dual  rate 
contract  arrangements.  THis  bill  will  now  be  sent  V  the  President,  pp# 
lL£l3-lb 

2.  Water  RESOURCES.  Passfed  as  reported  S.  1|021,  to  establis\the  U.  S.  St' dy 
Cor-mission  on  the  Savannah,  Altamaha,  St.  Mary's  Apalachicb^.a-Chattahoochee, 
and  Alabarna-Coosa/niver  Basins,  pp.  lii5>ll-13 

3.  DEFENSE-  PRODUCTION.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reporte<Xwithout 

amendment  S./nl62,  to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  to  provide\for  the 
cancellation  of  certain  productive  facility  loans  (S.  Rept.  2091).  \p»  lun96 

Li.  IFISTRMTVE  ORDERS.  The  Judicial  Committee  ordered  reported  witho\ 
amendmglnt  H.  R.  6788,  to  authorize  the  abbreviation  of  tne  record  on  the 
review  or  enforcement  of  orders  of  administrative  agencies  by  the  courts 
appeals  and  the  review  or  enforcement  of  such  orders  on  the  original  papers 
aria  to  make  uniform  the  laws  relating  thereto,  p.  D77h 


-2- 


HUMANE  SLAUGHTER,  Sen,  Humphrey  commended  the  reaction  of  the  American 
Meat  Institute  to  passage  of  the  humane  slaughter  bill,  and  inserted  theiiy 
lews  release  in  which  they  stated  they  would  work  to  aid  in  providing 
nane  slaughter  and  discussed  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  pp.  Ili5l7-1{ 


f  01 


6.  CIVliy  EFFNSE,  The  name  of  Sen,  Cotton  was  added  as  cosponsor  to  S, 
to  establish  survival  depots  for  civil  defense  evacuees  in  time  of 
P<  ~ 


DM 


7.  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION,  Sen,  Flanders  criticized  the  cutting  off  of 
to  Egyptiarkchildren,  and  Sen,  Humphrey  concurred,  pp,  11x500- 


2ARE  packages 


8,  FARM  PROGRAM.  NSen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Coch/an  County,  Tex., 
Farm  Bureau,  which  he  stated  showed  opposition  to  the  national  Farm  Bureau 
position.  The  letter  urged  CCC  and  price  support,  opposed  free  markets, 
pointed  to  the  processor  as  the  central  cause  of  higher/p • ices,  and  urged 
that  cotton  legislation  be  delayed  until  after  the  referendum,  pp.  lli3>0Ji 

05 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  SeiK  Johnson  announced  that  t^ere  would  be  a  call  of  th 
calendar  for  unobjected-t\ measures  on  Mon.,  Aug/h.  p.  lkh95 


ft 


10,  APJOHRMED  until  Mon,,  Aug.  lx\p.  lb$19 


HOUSE 


11,  FARM  PROGRAM,  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
"adopted,  by  a  vote  of  28-0,  various  amendments  to  S,  1071,  re  marketing 
programs  for  various  agricultural  commodities"  (p.  D775).  Rep.  McCormack 
announced  that  this  bill  will  be  considered  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
.  today,  Aug.  b  (p.  1U539) •  The  Agriculture  Committee  was  granted  until 
midnight  Sat.  "to  file  reports  on  certain  bills"  (p.  ll^liO).  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  bill  x^as  reported  during  recess,  pursuant  to  this 
authority. 


12.  FOOD  STAMPS $  FARM  LABOR.  The/Agriculture  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R. 

13067,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  food  stamp  plan  for  the  distri-/^ 
bution  of  i)l  billion  xjortt/  of  surplus  food  commodities  a  'rear  to  needy  person 


and  families  in  the  U.  S/y  and  H.  R.  10360,  with  amendment,  to  continue  for 

9  _ :  J _  r*/__  j.  _  *  .  .  ~  _  \ 


2  years  the  authority  £6r  the  Attorney  General  to  permit  the  importation  of 
aliens  for  agricultural  employment,  p.  D7?5 


13.  SALINE  WATER  j  RECLAMATION.  A  subcommittee  of  the  InterioXand  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  ordered/reported  S.  J.  Res.  135,  with  ame ndment ,\to  provide  for 
the  consjruction/of  a  full-scale  demonstration  plant  for  thX production, 
from  sea  x-jater^,  of  water  suitable  for  beneficial  purposes,  ahd  S.  bO 09,  to 
increase  the  a&iount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Washde  reclamation 
project,  Ney4  and  Calif,  p.  D776 


llx.  FAIR  TRADE/  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
ordered  ^/reported  with  amendment  II.  R.  10527,  to  amend  the  Federal  TiX. 
Commisplon  Act  so  as  to  make  it  laxcful  to  fix  minimixm  resale  prices  aX  to 
enforce  them  by  contracts,  p.  D776 


15.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Government  Operations  Committee  \ 
or  ered  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  7929,  to  permit  the  donation  of  surplus 
/property  to  voluntary  fire-fighting  organizations,  p.  D776 
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inconsistent  with  the  duties,  obligations, 
and  fealty  bf  a  member  of  a  union,  or 
violation  of\sound  trade-union  prin¬ 
ciples.”  And  the  revealed  use  of  the  re¬ 
ceivership  or  trustee  device  for  internal 
political  purposed,  to  stifle  local  union 
autonomy  is  indefensible.  Nor  would 
anybody  want  to  defend  union  disciplin¬ 
ary  procedures  by  which  it  is  possible 
for  assailed  autocratic \eadership  to  act 
as  accusers  as  well  as  judges.  The  fact 
that  the  upholsterers  andihe  auto  work¬ 
ers  have  established  independent  public 
review  boards  in  disciplinaryVroceedings 
evidences  recognition  of  the\need  for 
improving  upon  the  past. 

But  improving  upon  the  past 'is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  placing  unioh  pro¬ 
cedures  in  a  doctrinaire  straitj&cket 
which  cannot  be  altered  to  meet  the\x- 
igencies  of  collective  bargaining.  De¬ 
mocracy  without  organization  has 
brought  about  the  fall  of  governments. ' 
It  can  make  a  shambles  of  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  collective  bargaining,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  instances  where  a  union  lead¬ 
er  is  required  to  temper  overzealous 
unionists  whose  demands  he  recognizes 
as  unreasonable,  or  is  obliged  to  concur  in 
mangement’s  disciplinary  action  against 
a  member,  or  is  placed  in  the  position 
of  attempting  to  reconcile  craft  and 
industrial  interests  in  the  same  bargain¬ 
ing  unit.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  deliber¬ 
ations  in  the  field  of  trade-union  democ¬ 
racy,  as  in  regulatory  labor  legislation 
generally,  will  yield  solutions  which  leave 
our  system  of  collective  bargaining  in  a 
healthy  state. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WEEK  OF 
AUGUST  4 

(Mr.  MARTIN  a-sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  concerning  the  program  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  program  for  this  afternoon. 

The  program  for  Monday  is  as  follows : 
The  Consent  Calendar  will  be  called. 
There  are  20  bills  under  suspension,  as 
follows : 

S.  4071,  agriculture,  provide  more  ef- 
fective  marketing  programs. 


S.  4208,  authorization,  appropriation 

for  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion. 

S.  3880,  create  Federal  A/iation 
Agency. 

S.  166,  veterans,  education  i/id  train¬ 
ing  benefits. 

S.  1698,  veterans,  filing  claims,  veter¬ 
ans’  Readjustment  Assist^ce  Act,  mus- 
tering-out  payments. 

H.  R.  13559,  veterajts,  war  orphans, 
special  training. 

H.  R.  13371,  vessels,  payments  to  re¬ 
volving  fund. 

S.  1798,  Alaska/ vessels,  inspection  re¬ 
quirements. 

H.  R.  13153,/essels,  ship-mortgage  in¬ 
surance — floating  drydocks. 

H.  R.  8382,  vessels,  freight  forwarders, 
foreign  licensing. 

H.  R.474,  repeal  section  217,  Merchant 
Marin/Act,  1936,  as  amended. 


S.  2255,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  author¬ 
ize  investment  of  funds. 

H.  R.  8129,  providing  greater  construc¬ 
tion,  private  financing  of  vessels. 

S.  1728,  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1957. 

H.  R.  7866,  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Court  of  Customs  and’  Pat¬ 
ent  Appeals. 

H.  R.  13552,  provides  for  the  design 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

H.  R.  11056,  agriculture,  quality  reg¬ 
ulation  of  imports. 

S.  J.  Res.  106,  investigate  radio  and 
television  frequencies. 

S.  375,  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  fil¬ 
ing  of  documents,  motor  vehicles. 

H.  R.  12876,  extend  title  7  of  Public 
Health  Act. 

A  number  of  those  bills  are  very  im¬ 
portant  pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  An  inquiry  was  made 
if  that  is  all  the  gentleman  expects  to 
call  Monday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  that  is  a 
vary  pertinent  inquiry. 

have  talked  with  my  friend  from 
Maslsachusetts  about  this.  I  was  going 
to  asa.  unanimous  consent  that  if  these  / 
bills  arte  not  completed  under  supension/ 
on  Monday  it  may  be  in  order  for  thfe 
Speaker  ttei  recognize  Members  for  that 
purpose  onTuesday.  / 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  have  no  Objec¬ 
tion  to  that,  btecause  I  think  the /uicker 
we  get  the  worlVdone  the  sooner  we  can 
all  go  home.  I  understand  that  will  in 
elude  any  additional  suspensions  that 
may  come  up. 

Mr.  McCORMACK\  Exactly. 

I  submit  that  requeso/Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is/n^re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Tu^day,  if  a 
rule  is  reported  out  on  the  bill  to  in¬ 
crease  the  pUblic  debt  limit,  tl\t  will 
come  up  then. 

Then  the  bill  H.  R.  10045,  to  recofiyey 
lands  acquired  for  the  Burke  AirpoXt. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen1 
had  / colloquy  with  me  last  week  about’ 
tha/  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rifles  he  requested  that  the  bill  be  pro- 
amed  and  I  told  him  I  would,  so  I  am 
programing  it  for  Tuesday. 

Any  rollcall  votes  other  than  on  rules 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  will  go  over  until 
Wednesday,  because  there  are  4  or  5  pri¬ 
maries  on  Tuesday. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  the  week,  on 
Wednesday  there  will  be  the  bill  H.  R. 
13507,  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act.  The  program  for  the 
rest  of  the  week  is  dependent  upon  rules, 
and  if  rules  are  reported  out  I  will  an¬ 
nounce  the  program  to  the  House  just  as 
soon  as  i  can.  The  bills  I  have  in  mind 
are:  H.  R.  13247,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act;  S.  4035,  the  renewal  of 
housing  and  urban  communities  bill; 

S.  3683,  the  distressed  areas  redevelop¬ 
ment  bill;  and  the  renegotiation  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  can 
he  tell  us  what  he  has  in  mind  for  the 
bill  H.  R.  9521,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
which  a  rule  has  been  granted? 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  bill  is  ve/y 
controversial.  I  feel  I  should  bring/up 
the  important  legislation  on  which  a.Ction 
must  be  taken.  / 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi  This 
legislation  is  rather  important 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is/a  question 
of  fact.  This  is  coming  un/at  the  tail 
end  of  the  session.  The  gentleman  ap¬ 
preciates  that  fact.  I  would  rather  give 
the  right-of-way  to  “must”  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  ^Mississippi.  It  is 
the  gentleman’s  inte/tion  to  bring  this 
bill  up  before  the  cldse  of  the  session? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Intention  and 
ability  are  two  different  things. 


OF  ANTIDUMPING  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  .the  House  may  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tbnight,  Friday,  August  1,  to  file  a 
conference  report  and  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
H/R.  6006,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Antidumping  Act. 

■'  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2352) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6006)  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Antidumping  Act,  1921,  to  provide  for  greater 
certainty,  speed,  and  efficiency  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  2  and  3,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

“(1)  By  inserting  after  the  second  sen- 
nce  of  subsection  (a)  thereof  the  following 
sentence :  ‘For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  the  said  Commission  shall  be  deemed 
to  hhve  made  an  affirmative  determination 
if  theVCommissioners  of  the  said  Commis¬ 
sion  voting  are  evenly  divided  as  to  whether 
its  determination  should  be  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  or  in\the  negative.’  ” 

Apd  the  \enate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

N.  J.  Gregory, 

Aime  J.  Forand, 
aniel  A.  Reed, 
chard  M.  Simpson. 
Managers  oV  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Robert  S.  Kerr, 

ClintoVp.  Anderson, 
Edward  Martin, 

John  J.  Williams, 

Managers  on  the  Par\of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  \he  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6006)  to  amend  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  Antidumping  Aot,  1921, 
to  provide  for  greater  certainty,  speeA  and 
efficiency  in  the  enforcement  thereof,  and 
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for  other  purposed  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  lay  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  Under  section  201  (a) 
of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that  a 
class  or  kind  of  foreign  merchandise  is  being 
(or  is  likely  to  be)  sold  in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  at  less  than  its  faV  value,  he 
is  required  to  so  advise  the  Unped  States 
Tariff  Commission.  Within  3  months  there¬ 
after  the  Tariff  Commission  is  required  to 
determine  whether  an  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injuredpor  is 
prevented  from  being  established,  by  re^on 
of  the  importation  of  such  merchandise  iir^o 
the  United  States.  After  such  investigatio: 
as  it  deems  necessary,  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  required  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  its  determination. 

Senate  amendment  No.  1  added  to  the 
House  bill  a  provision  under  which,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  201  (a)  of  the  Antidumping 
Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  made  an  affirmative  determination 
if— 

(1)  The  Commissioners  of  the  said  Com¬ 
mission  voting  are  evenly  divided  as  to 
whether  its  determination  should  be  in  the 
affirmative  or  in  the  negative,  or 

(2)  The  said  Commission  shall  fail  to 
make  a  determination  within  the  said  3 
months’  period. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  201  (a)  of  the  Antidumping 
Act,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  made  an  affirmative  determination 
if  the  Commissioners  of  the  said  Commission 
voting  are  evenly  divided  as  to  whether  its 
determination  should  be  in  the  affirmative  or 
In  the  negative. 

Amendments  Nos.  2  and  3:  These  are  cleri¬ 
cal  amendments.  The  House  recedes. 

W.  D.  Mills, 
s  N.  J.  Gregory, 

Aime  J.  Forand, 

Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Richard  M.  Simpson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow  Art 
which  to  file  reports  on  S.  3880,  S./S75» 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem;*h  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRENE  MONTOYA 

Mr.  LANE  submitted''the  following  con¬ 
ference  report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
S.  493,  for  the  refifcf  of  Irene  Montoya: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2345) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment/of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  493) 
entitled  “Ah  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Mon¬ 
toya,”  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer¬ 
ence,  Jrave  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recom«iend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
folic*—' 


That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  J.  Lane, 

Harold  D.  Donohue, 

Richard  H.  Poff,  ^ 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  A.  Carroll, 

Thos.  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  493)  entitled  “An  act 
for  the  relief  of  Irene  Montoya,”  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
^effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report: 

fs  this  bill  passed  the  Senate  it  provided 
for  Payment  of  $3,500  to  the  legal  guardian 
of  Irene  Montoya.  The  House  amended  the 
bill  byVincreasing  the  amount  to  $7,500,  by 
eliminating  the  provision  for  an  attorney’s 
fee,  and  providing  that  such  payment  should 
be  final.  \Therefore,  the  Senate  conferees 
concurred  in^the  House  action. 

Thomas  J.  Lane, 

Harold  D.  Donohue, 
Iichard  H.  Poff, 

Managerism  the  Part  of  the  H/fuse. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  may  have  until 
midnight  Saturday  night  to  file  reports 
on  certain  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JHcCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker\l 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business, 
in  o/’der  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

'The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
'rhe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  ACT 

(Mr.  FOGARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  this 
measure  now  before  us  and  to  outline  to 
those  opposed  the  urgent  necessity  for 
undelayed  action  in  making  the  Com¬ 
munity  Facilities  Act  an  actuality. 

We  are  not  over  the  hill  yet  in  this  de¬ 
pressed  period  through  which  we  have 
been  going  for  the  last  several  months — 
not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
The  labor  force  in  my  small  State  of 
Rhode  IMand  is  suffering  from  acute  and 
substantial  labor  surplus.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Providence — 


the  State’s  major  production  and  ei 
ployment  center — and  Newport,  a  smaller 
area,  cannot  expect  any  marked  chafnge 
in  the  employment  picture  for  thenext 
few  months.  To  these  people  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  12  percent  unemployed  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  and/to' others 
throughout  the  State,  as  wejias  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  countrp;  this  depres¬ 
sion  is  frighteningly  real/  For  some,  un¬ 
employment  compensation  has  permitted 
a  bare  existence.  Fc/  still  others,  com¬ 
pensation  has  cease 

Gentlemen,  I  fe/1  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  body/to  protect  the  general 
welfare  of  afi/its  citizens  and  to  take 
every  conceivable  avenue  which  may 
lead  to  a  stabilized  economy.  I  am  sure 
most  of  you  share  this  view.  We  have 
before  us  today  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  create  employment  while  at  the  same 
time/we  assist  local  units  of  government 
to  Construct,  repair,  and  improve  public 
facilities.  This  is  not  a  proposal  to 
make'’  work  through  unnecessary  con¬ 
struction.  The  projects  to  be  under¬ 
taken  are  either  currently  needed  and 
overdue,  or  are  predicated  upon  the  in¬ 
creased  population  which  all  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  agree  will  most  surely  occur.  The 
.beneficial  results  of  this  legislation  can¬ 
not  be  overemphasized. 

First,  the  projects  included  under  this 
bill — streets,  highways',  libraries,  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  hospitals,  fire  protec¬ 
tion  and  police  buildings,  water  and  sew¬ 
age  facilities,  to  mention  a  few — are 
of  such  a  nature  that  communities  can 
begin  construction  immediately,  thereby  / 
achieving  needed  employment  within  a 
short  space  of  time.  > 

Secondly,  the  facilities  eligible  for  con¬ 
struction  under  this  act  are  of  urgent, 
immediate,  necessity  to  many  of  our 
towns  and  cities  today — regardless  of 
population  or  geographical  location. 

Thirdly,  the  demand  for  construction 
materials  will  generate  employment  of 
'ther  workers  thus  creating  an  increased 
:mand  for  consumer  and  other  goods, 
iks  is  not  conjecture;  this  is  a  proven 
economic  principle.  If  there  is  any 
question  as  to  the  imperative  urgency  of 
stimulating  economic  activity,  witness 
the  latast  reports  on  manufacturers’ 
sales  anck  factory  orders.  While  June 
showed  a  slight  increase  over  May,  they 
are  still  8  pVcent  below  June  1957  and 
backlogs  of  unfilled  orders  continue  to 
decline. 

The  rapid  increase  in  expenditures  ex¬ 
perienced  by  our  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  has  posed  serious  financial  prob¬ 
lems.  Taxes  have  Ween  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  since  WorldWar  II.  It  would 
be  virtually  impossible  tso  increase  taxes 
in  an  amount  sufficient  ^accommodate 
the  growing  needs  of  mostNcommunities. 
The  only  other  source  of  capital  for  these 
governments  is  revenue  bonds 

Interest  rates  generally  hkye  been 
steadily  increasing.  For  thisVreason 
many  communities  have  been  completely 
stymied  in  their  efforts  to  secure  Suffi- 
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Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  submitted  the 

following 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  4071] 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  4071)  to  provide  more  effective  price,  production  adjustment,  and 
marketing  programs  for  various  agricultural  commodities,  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of  1958”. 

TITLE  I— COTTON 

PROGRAM  FOR  1959  AND  1960 

\  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
#the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law — 

“(a)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of  upland  cotton  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  offer  the  operator  of  each  farm  for 
which  an  allotment  is  established  under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  a  choice  of  (A)  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  determined  pursuant  to  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price  support  determined  pursuant  to  section 
101  of  this  Act  (the  amount  of  cotton  estimated  to  be  produced  on  the 
additional  acres  allotted  to  producers  selecting  choice  (B)  for  such  year 
being  taken  into  account  in  computing  such  support),  except  that  for  the 
1959  crop  the  level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  80  per  centum  of  parity, 
or  (B)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined  pursuant  to  section  344  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  increased  by  not  to 
.  exceed  40  per  centum  (such  increased  acreage  allotment  to  be  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm  for  all  purposes)  and  price  support  at  a  level  which  is 
15  per  centum  of  parity  below  the  level  of  support  established  for  producers 
who  elect  choice  (A).  Any  person  operating  more  than  one  farm,  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  choice  (B),  must  elect  choice  (B)  for  all  farms  for  which  he  is 
operator.  Not  later  than  January  31  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
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announce  on  the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  supply  percentage  as  of  the 
following  August  1,  the  price  support  level  for  producers  who  elect  choice 
(A)  and  such  price  support  level  shall  be  final.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
such  announcement,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  the  operator  (as  shown  on  the 
records  of  the  county  committee)  of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is 
established  under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  be  notified  of  the  alternative  levels  of  price  support  and  the 
alternative  acreage  allotments  available  for  his  farm.  The  operator  of  each 
farm  shall,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  notify  the  county 
committee  in  writing  whether  he  desires  the  increased  acreage  allotment 
and  the  level  of  price  support  prescribed  in  choice  (B)  to  be  effective  for  the 
farm.  If  the  operator  fails  to  so  notify  the  county  committee  within  the  time 
prescribed,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  chosen  the  acreage  allotment  and  the 
price  support  level  prescribed  in  choice  (A).  The  choice  elected  by  the 
operator  shall  apply  to  all  the  producers  on  the  farm.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  permit  the  operator 
of  a  farm  for  which  choice  (B)  is  in  effect  to  change  to  choice  (A)  where 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  farm  operator,  such  as  excessive  rain, 
flood,  or  drought,  prevented  the  planting  of  acreage  to  cotton  or  having  cotton 
acreage  available  for  harvest  on  the  farm  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
such  operator  in  selecting  choice  (B).  The  additional  acreage  required  to  be 
allotted  to  farms  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  county,  State, 
and  national  acreage  allotments  and  the  production  from  such  acreage  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  national  marketing  quota.  The  additional  acreage 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing 
future  State,  count}7,  and  farm  acreage  allotments.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  farm  participating  in  any  cotton  acreage  reserve 
program  established  for  1959  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  shall  receive  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage  allotment  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  1959. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (2)  any  farm  cotton  acre¬ 
age  allotment  increased  as  the  result  of  the  selection  of  choice  (B)  may  not 
be  released  and  reapportioned  to  any  other  farm.  Price  support  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  paragraph  only  to  cooperators  and  only  if  producers 
have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  for  the  crop. 

“(b)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of  upland  cotton,  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  who  elect  choice  (A)  through  a  purchase 
program.  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  who  elect 
choice  (B)  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations. 

“(c)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed,  during  the  period 
beginning  August  1,  1959,  and  ending  July  31,  1961,  to  offer  any  upland 
cotton  owned  by  it  for  sale  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
above  the  current  level  of  price  support  prescribed  in  choice  (B).” 

PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  1961  AND  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  103  as  follows: 

“Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  the  level  of  price 
support  for  upland  cotton  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  factors  set  out  in  section  401  (b)  of  this  Act,  at  not  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  and  not  less  than  the  following  levels: 
For  the  1961  crop  not  less  than  70  per  centum  of  such  parity  price  and  for  the 
1962  crop  and  thereafter  not  less  than  65  per  centum  of  such  parity  price,  but 
in  no  event  less  than  30  cents  per  pound.” 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  342  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following: 

“ Provided ,  That  beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  national  marketing  quota 
shall  be  not  less  than  a  number  of  bales  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  estimated  exports  (less  estimated  imports)  for  the  marketing  j7ear  for 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  amount  of  such  quota  as  he  determines  necessary  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  estimated  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  (including  the 
qualities  of  sucli  stocks)  and  stocks  in  foreign  countries  which  wmuld  be  available 
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for  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota  is  being  proclaimed  if  no  adjustment 
of  such  quota  is  made  hereunder,  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  but  not 
excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States  to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable  supply 
of  the  different  qualities  of  cotton  needed  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
cotton  consuming  countries,  and  for  purposes  of  national  security;  but  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  in  making  such  adjustments,  may  not  reduce  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  any  year  below  (i)  one  million  bales  less  than  the  estimated  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  estimated  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for  which  such  quota  is  being 
proclaimed,  or  (ii)  ten  million  bales,  whichever  is  larger.” 

(2)  Section  342  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  upland  cotton  for  1959  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number 
of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each  such  year  of 
sixteen  million  acres.” 

(3)  Section  347  (b)  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “Provided,  That,  beginning  with 
the  1961  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  such  national  marketing  quota  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  (1)  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  plus  exports  for  the 
marketing  year  which  begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  less  (2)  the  estimated 
imports,  plus  (3)  such  additional  number  of  bales,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  is  necessary  to  assure  adequate  working  stocks  in  trade  channels  until 
cotton  from  the  next  crop  becomes  readily  available  without  resort  to  Commodity 
(Credit  Corporation  stocks.” 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  344  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
“five”  and  substituting  the  word  “four”, 

MINIMUM  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  “Provided,  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  national  acreage 
reserve  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres  which  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  without  regard  to  State  and  county  acreage  reserves  (except  that  the  amount 
apportioned  to  Nevada  shall  be  one  thousand  acres).  For  the  1960  and  succeed¬ 
ing  crops  of  cotton,  the  needs  of  States  (other  than  Nevada)  for  such  additional 
acreage  for  such  purpose  may  be  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  after  taking  into 
consideration  such  needs  as  determined  or  estimated  for  the  preceding  crop  of 
cotton  and  the  size  of  the  national  acraege  allotment  for  such  crop.  The  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  so  apportioned  to  the  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties 
on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  counties  for  such  additional  acreage  for  such 
purpose,  and  added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  additional 
acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per  centum  of  the 
county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such  additional  acreage).  Addi¬ 
tional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  under  the  foregoing  proviso 
’shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State  acreage  allotments. 
Needs  for  additional  acreage  under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  under  the  last 
proviso  in  subsection  (e)  shall  be  determined  or  estimated  as  though  allotments 
were  first  computed  without  regard  to  subsection  (f)  (1).”  . 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “ Provided  f  urther,  That  if  the  additional  acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under 
the  proviso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  requirements  as  determined  or 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  for  the 
State  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so  determined  or  estimated 
to  be  required  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  per  centum  of 
the  State  acreage  allotment;  and  the  acreage  which  is  required  to  be  reserved 
under  this  proviso  shall  be  allocated  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for 
additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection 
(f)  (1),  and  added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that,  no  part  of  such  additional 
acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per  centum  of  the 
county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such  additional  acreages).  ’ 
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(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  changing  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall  be  allotted  the  smaller 
of  the  following:  (A)  ten  acres;  or  (B)  the  acreage  allotment  established  for  the 
farm  for  the  1958  crop.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f)  (6)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows-  ‘‘Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if 
the  county  committee  recommends  such  action  and  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  action  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  county  allotment 
among  farms  in  the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  (after 
making  allotments  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  shall  be 
allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under 
this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  farm  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  (which 
percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the  county)  of  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary 
for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings  during  such  three-year  period- 
Provided,  That  the  county  committee  may  in  its  discretion  limit  any  "farm  acreage 
allotment  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  an 
acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  as  determined/" 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection:  Provided  further,  \j| 
That  any  part  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned  under  this  para¬ 
graph  by  reason  of  the  initial  application  of  such  50  per  centum  limitation  shall 
be  added  to  the  county  acreage  reserve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  beginning  with 
the  1959  crop. 

Sec.  105.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  section  344  (f)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(7)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  farm  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  that  pre¬ 
scribed  by  paragraph  (1),  such  acreage  allotment  shall  be  increased  to  the  acreage 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (1).  The  additional  acreage  required  to  be  allotted  to 
farms  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  county,  State,  and  national 
acreage  allotments  and  the  production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
national  marketing  quota. 

“(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

“(i)  the  acreage  by  which  any  farm  acreage  allotment  for  1959  or  any 
subsequent  crop  established  under  paragraph  (1)  exceeds  the  acreage  which 
would  have  been  allotted  to  such  farm  if  its  allotment  had  been  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  percentage  factor  applied  to  other  farms  in  the 
county  under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  the  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm  for  any  crop  for  which 
acreage  is  allotted  to  such  farm  under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8);  and  acreage  ^ 
shall  be  allotted  under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8)  to  farms  which  did  not  re-/- 
ceive  1958  crop  allotments  in  excess  of  ten  acres  if  and  only  if  the  Secretary  - 
determines  (after  considering  the  allotments  to  other  farms  in  the  county 
for  such  crop  compared  with  their  1958  allotments  and  other  relevant  factors) 
that  equity  and  justice  require  the  allotment  of  additional  acreage  to  such 
farm  under  paragraph  (2) ,  (6) ,  or  (8) . 

“(ii)  the  acreage  by  which  any  county  acreage  allotment  for  1959  or  any 
subsequent  crop  is  increased  from  the  national  or  State  reserve  on  the  basis 
of  its  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  county  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  and 

“(iii)  the  additional  acreage  allotted  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  (7)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State, 
county,  or  farm  acreage  allotments.” 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  106.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(8)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may,  if  he  determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate 
the  effective  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  provide  for  the  county 
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acreage  allotment  for  the  1959  and  succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  less  the  acreage 
reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms  on 
which  cotton  has  been  planted  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediatelypreceding 
the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  apportion¬ 
ment  is  made,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  (i)  for  any  change  in  the  acreage  of 
cropland  available  for  the  production  of  cotton,  or  (ii)  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  any  provision  (other  than  those  contained  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6))  with  re- 
spect'to  the  counting  of  acreage  for  history  purposes.” 

RETENTION  OF  SURRENDERED  ACREAGE  IN  COUNTY 

Sec.  107.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  344  (m)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  but 

no  such  acreage  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer 
receiving  a  cotton  acreage  allotment,  in  such  county  desires  additional  cotton 
acreage.” 

STANDARD  GRADE 

Sec.  108.  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Act  of  August  29,  1949,  Public  Law  272,  81st 

)  Congress  and  the  last  sentence  of  section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  repealed.  This  section  shall  become  effective  with  the 
1961  crop. 

CCC  SALES  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  109.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  substituting  a  colon  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  and  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  effective  with  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  for  the  1961  crop,  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  upland 
or  extra  long  staple  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15  per  centum  above 
the  current  support  price  for  cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  except  that 
the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices 
unduly,  sell  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  sale  a  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the  number  of  bales  by  which  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  such  marketing  year  is  reduced  below  the  estimated  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports  for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.” 

COTTON  EXPORT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  110.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  modify  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  and  any  cotton  owned  or 
acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  any  price-support  program 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  cotton-export  program  provided 
for  in  section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

3  SPLIT  GRADES 

Sec.  111.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  “Beginning  with  the  1959 
crop,  in  adjusting  the  support  price  for  cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  separate  price  support  rates  for  split  grades  and  for  full  grades 
substantially  reflecting  relative  values.” 

TITLE  II— CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

REFERENDUM 

Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  following: 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1958,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  referendum  of  producers  of  corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  such  producers  favor  a  price  support  program  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  for  the  1959  and  subsequent  crops  m  lieu  of  acreage 
allotments  as  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  price  support  as  provided  in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 
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“(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if  a  majority  of  the  producers 
voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  hereof  favor  a 
price  support  program  as  provided  in  this  subsection  (b),  the  following  provisions 
of  law  shall  apply: 

“discontinuance  of  acreage  allotments  on  corn 

“(1)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  330.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  acreage  allotments 
and  a  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  not  be  established  for  the  1959  and 
subsequent  crops  of  corn.’ 

“price  support 

“  (2)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  105  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  beginning  with 
the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop 
of  corn  at  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  during  the 
three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins  adjusted  to  offset  the  effect  on  such  price  ( 
of  any  abnormal  quantities  of  low  grade  corn  marketed  during  any  of  such  year:  V. 
Provided,  That  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less 
than  $1.18  per  bushel  or  65  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  whichever  is 
the  higher. 

“  ‘  (b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available  to 
producers  for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  at  such  level  of 
the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  is  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for 
corn,  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such  commodity  in  relation 
to  corn,  and  the  other  factors  set  forth  in  Section  401  (b)  hereof.’ 

“(3)  Section  101  (d)  (4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
repealed  effective  with  the  1959  crop.” 

TITLE  III— RICE 

MINIMUM  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  353  (c)  (6)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1957  and  1958”  in  each  place  it  occurs 
therein,  and  inserting  “1957  and  subsequent  years”. 

PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop—  Jt 

(1)  by  striking  out  “wheat,  and  rice”  and  inserting  “and  wheat”;  and  ( 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph:  “For  rice  ^ 
of  the  1959  and  1960  crops,  the  level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price.  For  rice  of  the  1961  crop  the  level  of  support 
shall  be  not  less  than  70  per  centum  of  parity.  For  the  1962  and  subsequent 
crops  of  rice  the  level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  65  per  centum  of 
parity.” 

TITLE  IV— WOOL 

Sec.  401.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  910)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “March  31,  1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “March 
31,  1962”. 

Sec.  402.  The  first  proviso  in  section  704  of  such  Act  (68  Stat.  911)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “specific”  the  first  time  it  appears  therein,  and  by  striking  out 
“(whether  or  not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)”. 

Sec.  403.  The  proviso  in  section  705  of  such  Act  (68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “specific”  the  first  time  it  appears  therein,  and  by  striking  out 
“(whether  or  not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)”. 
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TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  377  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  allotment 
determined  for  any  commodity  for  any  land  from  which  the  owner  is  displaced 
because  of  acquisition  of  the  land  for  any  purpose,  other  than  for  the  continued 
production  of  allotted  crops,  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  having  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  shall  be  placed  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be  available 
only  for  use  in  providing  allotments  for  other  farms  owned  by  the  owner  so 
displaced.  Upon  application  to  the  county  committee,  within  three  years  after 
the  date  of  such  displacement,  or  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  period  is  longer,  any  owner  so  displaced  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
established  for  other  farms  owned  by  him  allotments  which  are  comparable  with 
allotments  determined  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  similar  except 
for  the  past  acreage  of  the  commodity,  taking  into  consideration  the  land,  labor, 
and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  the  commodity,  crop-rotation 
practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  the 
commodity:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  used  to  establish  or  increase  the  allotments 
for  such  farms  shall  be  transferred  from  the  pool  and  shall  not  exceed  the  allot- 
\  ment  most  recently  established  for  the  farm  acquired  from  the  applicant  and 
/  placed  in  the  pool.  During  the  period  of  eligibility  for  the  making  of  allotments 
under  this  section  for  a  displaced  owner,  acreage  allotments  for  the  farm  from 
which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  applicable  to  other  farms,  and  such  allotments  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  full}"  planted.  After  such  allotment  is  made  under  this  section,  the 
proportionate  part,  or  all,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  past  acreage  used  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  allotment  most  recently  placed  in  the  pool  for  the  farm  from  which 
the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  transferred  to  and  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  to  have  been  planted  on 
the  farm  to  which  allotment  is  made  under  this  section.  Except  where  paragraph 
(c)  requires  the  transfer  of  allotment  to  another  portion  of  the  same  farm,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  (1)  that  part  of  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  is  so  dis¬ 
placed  and  that  part  from  which  he  is  not  so  displaced  shall  be  considered  as 
separate  farms;  and  (2)  an  owner  who  voluntarily  relinquishes  possession  of  the 
land  subsequent  to  its  acquisition  by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  displaced  because  of  such  acquisition. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  if  (1)  there  is  any 
marketing  quota  penalty  due  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  the  commodity 
from  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  or  by  the  owner  of 
the  farm;  (2)  any  of  the  commodity  produced  on  such  farms  has  not  been  accounted 
for  as  required  bv  the  Secretary;  or  (3)  the  allotment  next  established  for  the  farm 
acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  would  have  been  reduced  because 
of  false  or  improper  identification  of  the  commodity  produced  on  or  marketed 
from  such  farm  or  due  to  a  false  acreage  x-eport. 

A  “(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
/  peanuts,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1950,  in  the 
case  of  wheat  and  corn,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  displaced  prior  to 
1954,  and  in  the  case  of  rice,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  displaced 
prior  to  1955.  In  any  case  where  the  cropland  acquired  for  nonfarming  purposes 
from  an  owner  by  an”  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  represents  less 
than  15  per  centum  of  the  total  cropland  on  the  farm,  the  allotment  attributable 
to  that  portion  of  the  farm  so  acquired  shall  be  transferred  to  that  portion  of  the 
farm  not  so  acquired.” 

“(d)  Sections  313  (h),  334  (d),  344  (h),  353  (f)  and  358  (h)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  are  repealed,  but  any  transfer  or  reassign¬ 
ment  of  allotment  heretofore  made  under  the  provisions  of  these  sections  shall 
remain  in  effect,  and  any  displaced  farm  owner  for  whom  an  allotment  has  been 
established  under  such  repealed  sections  shall  not  be  eligible  for  additional  allot¬ 
ment  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  because  of  such  displacement.” 

Sec.  502.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “There  is  authorized  to  be  included  in  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  such  nonrecourse  loan  a  provision  whereby  on  and  after 
the  maturity  of  the  loan  or  any  extension  thereof  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  have  the  right  to  acquire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral  without  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pay  for  any  market  value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in  excess  of  the 
loan  indebtedness.” 
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Sec.  503.  Section  201  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  changing  the  semi-colon  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following: 

‘  Provided,  That  in  any  crop  year  inwhich  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  dom¬ 
estic  production  of  tung  oil  will  be  less  than  the  anticipated  domestic  demand  for 
such  oil,  the  price  of  tung  nuts  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  70  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor;”. 

EXTEND  VETERANS  AND  ARMED  SERVICES  MILK  PROGRAM 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.  S.  C. 
1446a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”,  by 
striking  out  “of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  as  a  part  of  the  ration”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “(1)  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard,  (2)”, 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  such  subsec¬ 
tion  the  following:  “,  and  (3)  of  cadets  and  midshipmen  at,  and  other  personnel 
assigned  to,  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy”. 

Sec.  505.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized,  on  such  terms  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  approve,  to  donate  cotton  acquired  through  its  ( 
price  support  operations  to  educational  institutions  for  use  in  the  training  of  V 
students  in  the  processing  and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  textiles. 


SUMMARY 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  the  bill  reported  herewith  contains 
the  following  provisions: 

(1)  New  acreage  allotment — price-suport  programs  for  cotton  and 
rice. 

(2)  A  new  price-support  program  for  corn  and  feed  grains  (oats, 
rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums)  to  be  effective  if  approved  by  corn 
farmers  in  a  referendum. 

(3)  Extension  of  the  Wool  Act. 

(4)  Extension  and  amendment  of  the  Armed  Services  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  program. 

(5)  An  increase  in  the  minimum-support  level  of  tung  nuts  when 
tung  oil  is  in  deficit  supply. 

(6)  A  uniform  provision  for  the  transfer  of  acreage  allotments  when 
farmland  is  taken  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

(7)  A  provision  relieving  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
necessity  of  making  “equity  payments”  when  it  takes  title  to  a  com¬ 
modity  securing  a  price-support  loan. 

TITLE  I - COTTON 

Minimum  national  allotment 

The  bill  provides  for  a  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  for 
cotton  of  16  million  acres  beginning  with  the  1959  crop  (plus  310,000 
acres  to  take  care  of  the  10-acre  minimum  allotments). 

1959  and  1960 

For  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of  cotton,  each  individual  farmer 
will  have  a  choice  between  (A)  his  regular  acreage  allotment  and 
price  support  as  determined  under  present  law  (but  not  less  than  80 
percent  of  parity  in  1959),  or  (B)  an  increase  of  up  to  40  percent  in 
his  regular  farm  allotment  (the  exact  amount  of  the  permitted  increase 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary)  with  price  support  at  15  parity 
points  lower  than  the  level  determined  under  present  law  for  farmers 
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electing  program  (A).  Price  support  to  farmers  who  elect  program  (A) 
will  be  made  available  through  a  purchase  program.  Price  support 
to  farmers  electing  the  (B)  program  will  be  carried  out  in  the  usual 
manner  through  loans,  etc.  CCC  would  be  directed  to  offer  cotton  for 
sale  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  10  percent  above  the  price 
;  support  level  available  to  farmers  who  elect  choice  (B). 

I  After  1960 

After  1960,  farmers  will  receive  only  their  regular  acreage  allotment 
(there  will  be  no  (A)  and  (B)  programs).  The  level  of  price  support 
after  1960  will  be  established  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  factors  set  out  in  section  401  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  at  not  more  than  90  percent  of  parity  and  not  less  than  70 
percent  of  parity  for  the  1961  crop,  and  not  less  than  65  percent 
of  parity  for  the  1962  crop  and  thereafter.  In  no  event  can  the 
level  of  support  be  less  than  30  cents  per  pound.  Beginning  in  1961, 
the  average  quality  of  the  cotton  crop  (instead  of  7/8-inch-middling) 

1  Will  be  the  standard  quality  for  purposes  of  price  support, 
i  /  Minimum  national  marketing  quota. — The  bill  provides  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  national  marketing  quota  for  cotton,  after  1960,  equal  to  esti¬ 
mated  domestic  consumption  and  exports  less  imports  subject  to  such 
adjustment  as  will  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  but  not  ex¬ 
cessive  stocks,  but  the  Secretary  in  making  such  adjustments  may 
not  reduce  the  national  marketing  quota  for  any  year  below  the  larger 
of  (i)  estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports  less  1  million  bales 
or  (ii)  10  million  bales. 

Converting  national  marketing  quotas  to  acreage  allotments t. — The  bill 
provides  for  the  use  of  a  4-year  yield  instead  of  a  5-year  yield  in  con¬ 
verting  the  national  marketing  quota  to  a  national  acreage  allotment. 

Extra  long  staple  cotton.— Beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  would  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  plus  exports  less  im¬ 
ports,  plus  such  additional  number  of  bales  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  is  necessary  to  assure  adequate  working  stocks  until  cotton 
from  the  next  crop  becomes  readily  available. 

Minimum  jar m  allotments. — The  bill  provides  for  permanent  mini¬ 
mum  farm  upland  cotton  allotments  of  10  acres  or  the  1958  acreage 
\  allotment  established  for  the  farm,  whichever  is  smaller.  Three 
*  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres  over  and  above  the  national  acreage 
allotment  are  provided  for  apportionment  to  the  States  (1,000  acres 
to  Nevada)  to  meet  the  States’  needs  for  such  minimum  allotments, 
and  such  further  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  is  authorized  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  farm  to  increase  each  farm  acreage  allotment  to 
the  prescribed  minimum.  . 

Method  oj  determining  farm  allotment. — The  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  use  the  previous  year’s  allotment  (instead  of  tillable 
acreage  or  history)  as  a  basis  in  making  allotments  if  he  determines 
that  such  action  will  facilitate  effective  administration. 

Retention  oj  surrendered  acreage  in  county. — The  bill  provides  that 
any  cotton  acreage  which  is  surrendered  shall  be  retained  in  the  county 
and  not  surrendered  to  the  State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer  m 
the  county  desires  additional  cotton  acreage.  _  . 

CCC  sales  restrictions. — Effective  August  1,  1961,  minimum  prices 
for  sales  of  CCC  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  would  be  increased  to 
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115  percent  of  support  price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  except 
that  CCC  would  be  authorized  to  sell  at  the  market  price  a  number  of 
bales  equal  to  that  by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  less  than 
domestic  consumption  and  exports. 

Cotton  export  program,.— The  bill  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  modify  the  cotton  export  sales  program 
provided  for  in  section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Support  of  split  grades. — Beginning  in  1959,  the  Department  will  be 
required  to  provide  price  supports  adjusted  to  split  grades  (such  as 
light  and  heavy  spotted  cotton)  under  both  the  purchase  and  loan 
programs. 

TITLE  II - CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Referendum 

Not  later  than  December  15,  1958,  the  Secretary  will  conduct  a 
referendum  of  corn  producers  in  the  commercial  area  in  which  they 
will  choose  between  the  present  acreage  allotment  and  price-support 
program  for  corn  and  the  new  program  provided  in  this  bill.  If  a 
majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  that  referendum  favor  the  new  C 
program,  the  following  provisions  will  become  effective: 

Corn. — Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  acreage  allotments  for  corn 
would  be  discontinued  and  price  support  would  be  the  highest  of  the 
following:  (a)  90  percent  of  the  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  the  3  preceding  years,  ( b )  65  percent  of  parity,  or  (c)  $1.18  per 
bushel. 

Other  feed  grains. — Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  for 
oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  would  be  at  a  level  which  is  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  price  support  for  corn. 

TITLE  III - RICE 

Acreage  allotments 

The  minimum  National  and  State  acreage  allotments  presently  in 
effect  for  rice  would  be  extended  permanently. 

Price  supports 

Price  supports  for  rice,  beginning  with  the  1959  crop  would  be  set 
by  the  Secretary,  without  regard  to  the  “escalator  provision”  of  the 
1949  act  at  not  more  than  90  percent  of  parity  and  not  less  than  the 
following  levels:  For  1959  and  1960  not  less  than  75  percent  of  parity;  C 
for  1961  not  less  than  70  percent  of  parity;  and  for  1962  and  subse-  ^ 
quent  years  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity. 

TITLE  IV - WOOL 

Title  IV  extends  the  National  Wool  Act  for  3  years  and  approxi¬ 
mately  doubles  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  available,  in  the 
event  it  is  needed,  for  price-support  payments.  It  does  not  change 
the  level  of  permissible  price  support.  This  provision  is  the  same  as 
title  IV  of  H.  K.  12954,  previously  reported  by  this  committee,  and  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  that  report. 

TITLE  Y - MISCELLANEOUS 

Uniform  acreage  transfer  law 

This  is  the  same  uniform  acreage  transfer  provision  which  was 
included  as  section  801  of  H.  R.  12954,  previously  reported  by  this 
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committee.  It  provides  a  uniform  law  for  the  transfer  of  acreage 
allotments  where  farmland  is  acquired  by  an  agency  having  the  power 
of  eminent  domain.  The  provision  was  drafted  by,  and  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of,  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Equity  'payments 

This  provision  is  the  same  as  section  802  of  H.  R.  12954,  previously 
reported  by  this  committee.  It  would  authorize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  acquire  title  to  agricultural  commodities  on 
which  nonrecourse  price-support  loans  have  been  made  without  the 
necessity  of  computing  and  making  so-called  equity  payments  to  the 
farmer.  These  payments  are  so  small  that  the  cost  of  administration 
usually  exceeds  the  actual  amount  of  the  payment.  The  provision 
was  drafted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  transmitted  to 
Congress  with  an  executive  communication  recommending  its  enact¬ 
ment. 

Tung  nuts 

Tung  oil  is  an  important  material  (declared  a  strategic  material 
during  World  War  II)  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  normally 
produce  its  full  requirements.  In  spite  of  this  domestic  supply  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  the  price  of  tung  oil  has  recently  been  at  unprofitably 
low  levels  due  to  the  competition  of  imported  oil.  The  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  now  requires  that  tung  oil  be  supported  at  60  percent  of 
parity  and  this  amendment  would  require  that  the  minimum  support 
level  be  70  percent  of  parity  whenever  domestic  production  is  less 
than  anticipated  domestic  demand.  A  similar  provision  was  adopted 
by  the  committee  as  a  committee  amendment  to  H.  R.  12954. 

Dairy  products 

This  provision  extends  and  amends  the  program  under  which  surplus 
dairy  products  are  made  available  to  the  armed  services.  It  extends 
the  program  for  2  years  and  provides  that  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  may  receive  these  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  provisions  are  identical  with  provisions  of  H.  R.  11178, 
which  has  previously  been  reported  favorably  by  this  committee. 

Cotton  for  training  purposes 

Section  505  authorizes  CCC  on  terms  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  donate  cotton  in  its  inventory  to  educational  institutions 
for  use  in  the  training  of  students  in  the  processing  and  manufacture 
of  cotton  into  textiles.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  this  amendment 
will  ever  involve  donation  of  any  substantial  quantity  of  cotton. 
Enactment  of  this  provision  is  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

COMPARISON  WITH  SENATE  BILL 

Following  are  the  major  differences  between  the  bill  as  reported 
herewith  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate. 

Cotton  program  for  1959  and  1960 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  1959  level  of  price  supporter  farmers 
electing  the  (A)  program  could  have  dropped  as  low  as  75  percent  of 
parity.  The  committee  amendment  puts  a  floor  of  80  percent  of 
parity  under  the  support  program  for  1959.  Under  the  Senate  bill, 
the  Secretary  was  required  to  offer  an  acreage  increase  of  40  percent 
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to  farmers  electing  the  (B)  program.  The  committee  amendment 
gives  the  Secretary  discretion  in  the  amount  of  additional  acreage 
under  the  (B)  program,  providing  that  it  shall  be  “not  to  exceed  40 
per  centum”  above  the  (A)  allotment. 

Cotton  program  for  1961  and  subsequent  years 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  cotton  price  supports  beginning  with 
the  1961  crop  should  be  based  on  the  average  market  price  of  the 
preceding  3  years.  The  committee  amendment  provides  that  the 
level  of  price  support  for  1961  and  thereafter  will  continue  to  be  based 
on  parity. 

Standard  grade  for  cotton 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  standard  grade  of  cotton  for  price 
support  purposes,  beginning  in  1961,  should  be  middling-l-inch  cotton. 
The  committee  amendment  provides  that  the  standard  grade  for  price- 
support  purposes  beginning  in  1961  shall  be  the  average  quality  of  the 
crop,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  commodities.  A 

Support  of  split  grades  of  cotton 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  provision  with  reference  to  support  of 
split  grades  of  cotton,  such  as  is  provided  in  section  111  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

Purchase  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oil 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  authorizing  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  during  the  1959  and  1960  crop  years 
an  amount  of  soybean  and  cottonseed  oil  approximately  equal  to  the 
quantity  which  would  be  produced  on  the  increased  cotton  acreage 
under  the  (B)  program  and  to  donate  this  oil  for  relief  purposes  outside 
the  United  States.  The  committee  amendment  omits  this  provision 
in  its  entirety.  The  committee  understands,  however,  that  those 
interested  in  this  matter  are  attempting  to  reach  a  compromise  position 
with  opponents  of  the  measure  and  anticipates  that  this  will  be  a 
matter  for  discussion  in  the  committee  of  conference. 

Corn  and  feed  grains 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  provision  for  a  referendum  such  as  is 
included  in  the  committee  amendment.  The  only  other  changes  inf 
the  title  relating  to  corn  and  feed  grains  are  (a)  that  the  minimum® 
level  of  price  support  for  corn  is  increased  from  $1.10  a  bushel  or  60 
percent  of  parity  in  the  Senate  bill  to  $1.18  per  bushel  or  65  percent 
of  parity  in  the  committee  amendment  and  (b)  the  floor  of  60  percent 
of  parity  on  feed  grains  is  removed. 

Rice 

As  in  the  case  of  cotton,  the  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  level 
of  price  support  for  rice  for  1961  and  thereafter  should  be  based  on 
the  average  market  price  of  the  preceding  3  years.  The  committee 
amendment  strikes  out  this  formula  and  provides  that  in  1961  and 
thereafter  price  supports  for  rice  will  continue  to  be  based  on  parity. 

Wheat  allotment  appeals 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  section  (sec.  303)  authorizing  an  addi¬ 
tional  special  appeal  period  of  15  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
act  for  wheat  farmers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  1959  wheat 
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allotment.  The  committee  amendment  does  not  contain 
provision. 

Wool 

The  Senate  bill  extended  the  National  Wool  Act  for  4  years  and 
changed  somewhat  the  method  of  financing  support  payments  there¬ 
under.  The  provisions  of  the  committee  amendment  extend  the  act 
for  3  years,  continue  the  same  method  of  financing  support  payments, 
but  make  some  additional  funds  available  for  this  purpose. 

Public  Law  480 

The  Senate  bill  includes  a  title  amending  and  extending  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
480).  The  language  of  this  title  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
language  of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  which  has  heretofore  been  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  House  and  which  was  passed  by  the  House  on  July 
23,  1958,  with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
195  to  52.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  matter  which  has  been  acted  upon  by 
both  Houses,  it  has  been  omitted  from  the  committee  amendment. 

New  matter 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  any  provisions  comparable  to  those 
appearing  in  title  V  of  the  committee  amendment,  viz.:  uniform  acre¬ 
age  transfer,  equity  payments,  tung  nuts,  Armed  Forces  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  donation  of  cotton  for  training  purposes. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  in¬ 
troduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
in  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949 
TITLE  1— BASIC  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 
“Secretary”)  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  available  through 
loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support  to  cooperators  for 
any  crop  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  if  producers  have  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas  for  such  crop,  at  a  level  not  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  the  commodity  nor  less  than 
the  level  provided  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  as  follows: 

(a)  For  tobacco  (except  as  otherwise  provided  herein),  corn, 
[wheat,  and  rice]  and  wheat,  if  the  supply  percentage  as  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  marketing  year  is: 
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The  level  of  support  shall 
be  not  less  than  the 
following  percentage  of 
the  parity  price: 

Not  more  than  102 _  90 

More  than  102  but  not  more  than  104 -  89 

More  than  104  but  not  more  than  106 -  88 

More  than  106  but  not  more  than  108 -  87 

More  than  108  but  not  more  than  110 -  86 

More  than  110  but  not  more  than  112 _  85 

More  than  112  but  not  more  than  114 -  84 

More  than  114  but  not  more  than  116 -  83 

More  than  116  but  not  more  than  118 -  82 

More  than  118  but  not  more  than  120 -  81 

More  than  120  but  not  more  than  122 -  80 

More  than  122  but  not  more  than  124 -  79 

More  than  124  but  not  more  than  126 -  78 

More  than  126  but  not  more  than  128 -  77 

More  than  128  but  not  more  than  130 -  76 

More  than  130 _  75 


less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price. 

******* 
(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section — 
******* 


£(4)  the  level  of  price  support  for  corn  to  cooperators  outside 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  be  75  per  centum  of  the 
level  of  price  support  to  cooperators  in  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area;] 

******* 

(8)  For  rice  of  the  1961  and  subsequent  crops  the  level  of  support 
shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  average,  price  received  by  farmers 
during  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested,  but  not  less  than  $4  per  hundredweight 
or  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  whichever  is  higher. 

Ssc.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  oj  law — 

(a)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of  upland  cotton  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  offer  the 
operator  of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is  established  under 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  £ 
a  choice  of  (. A )  the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined  pursuant  to  V 
section  3 Iff  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  price  support  determined  pursuant  to  section  101  of  this  Act 
[the  amount  of  cotton  estimated  to  be  produced  on  the  additional 
acres  allotted  to  producers  selecting  choice  (B)  far  such  year  being 
taken  into  account  in  computing  such  support),  or  ( B )  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  determined  pursuant  to  section  344  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  increased  by  4-0  per 
centum  ( such  increased  acreage  allotment  to  be  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm  for  all  purposes)  and  price  support  at  a  level  which  is 
15  per'  centum  of  parity  below  the  level  of  support  established  for 
producers  who  elect  choice  (A).  Any  person  operating  more  than 
one  farm,  in  order  to.  be  eligible  for  choice  (B),  must  elect  choice  ( B ) 
for  all  farms  for  which  he  is  operator.  Not  later  than  January  31 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  announce  on  the  basis  of  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  supply  percentage  as  of  August  1,  the  price  support 
level  for  producers  toho  elect  choice  (A)  and  such  price  support  level 
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shall  be  final.  As  soon  as  'practicable  after  such  announcement, 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  the  operator  {as  shown  on  the  records  of 
the  county  committee )  of  each  farm,  for  which  an  allotment  is  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  3J+1+  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  be  notified  of  the  alternative  levels  of  price  support 
and  the  alternative  acreage  allotments  available  for  his  farm.  The 
operator  of  each  farm  shall,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  notify  the  county  committee  in  writing  whether  he  desires  the 
increased  acreage  allotment  and  the  level  of  price  support  prescribed 
in  choice  ( B )  to  be  effective  for  the  farm.  If  the  operator  fails  to  so 
notify  the  county  committee  within  the  time  prescribed,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  chosen  the  acreage  allotment  and  the  price  support 
level  prescribed  in  choice  (^4).  The  choice  elected  by  the  operator 
shall  apply  to  all  the  producers  on  the  farm.  The  additional  acreage 
required  to  be  allotted  to  farms  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  marketing 
quota.  The  additional  acreage  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  farm  participating  in  any  cotton  acreage  reserve  program  estab¬ 
lished  for  1959  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  shall  receive  an  increased 
acreage  allotment  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  1959. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  SJfi  (m)  {2)  any  farm 
cotton  acreage  allotment  increased  as  the  result  of  the  selection  of 
choice  {B)  m  ay  not  be  released  and  reapportion  ed  to  any  other  farm. 
Price  support  shall  be  made  available  under  this  paragraph  only  to 
cooperators  and  only  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  for  the  crop. 

{b)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of  upland  cotton,  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  who  elect  choice  (.A) 
through  a  purchase  program.  Price  support  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  producers  who  elect  choice  ( B )  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations. 

(c)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed,  during  the 
period  beginning  August  1,  1959,  and  ending  July  31,  1961,  to 
offer  any  upland  cotton  owned  by  it  for  sale  for  unrestricted  use  at 
not  less  than  10  per  centum  above  the  current  level  of  price  support 
prescribed  in  choice  ( B ). 

Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  beginning  with 
the  1961  crop,  the  level  of  price  support  to  producers  for  each  crop  of 
upland  cotton  shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  average  market  price  of  middling 
one  inch  cotton  in  the  designated  spot  markets  in  the  case  of  upland  cotton 
during  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins,  except  that  the  level  of 
price  support  for  upland  cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  30 cents  per  pound 
or  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  whichever  is  higher.  Price 
support  shall  be  made  available  under  this  section  only  to  cooperators  and 
only  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas.  Price  support 
in  the  case  of  noncooperators  and  in  case  marketing  quotas  are  dis¬ 
approved  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101  (d)  ( 3 )  and  ( 5 ).  Middling 
one  inch  shall  be  the  standard  quality  of  upland  cotton  for  purposes  of 
price  support  under  this  section. 
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Sec.  10  4 ■  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  beginning 
with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  for 
each  crop  of  corn  at  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price  received  by  farmers 
during  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calenda 1  year 
in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins  adjusted  to  offset  the 
effect  on  such  price  of  any  abnormal  quantities  of  low  grade  corn  marketed 
during  any  of  such  years:  Provided,  That  the  level  of  price  support  for 
any  crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less  than  $1 .10  per  bushel  or  60  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  whichever  is  higher. 

(b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
to  producers  for  each  ci  op  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  at 
such  level  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to 
the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for  corn,  taking  into 
consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to  corn,  the 
normal  price  relationship  between  such  commodity  and  corn,  the  location 
and  storability  of  the  commodity  and  other  relevant  factors. 

******* 

Sec.  403.  Appropriate  adjustments  may  be  made  in  the  support 
price  for  any  commodity  for  differences  in  grade,  type,  staple,  quality, 
location,  and  other  factors.  Such  adjustments  shall,  so  far  as  practi¬ 
cable,  be  made  in  such  manner  that  the  average  support  price  for 
such  commodity,  except  in  the  case  of  cotton,  will,  on  the  basis  of  the 
anticipated  incidence  of  such  factors,  be  equal  to  the  level  of  support 
determined  as  provided  in  this  Act.  [Middling  seven-eighths-inch 
cotton  shall  be  the  standard  grade  for  purposes  of  parity  and  price 
support.] 

******* 

Sec.  407.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  any  farm 
commodity  owned  or  controlled  by  it  at  any  price  not  prohibited  by 
this  section.  In  determining  sales  policies  for  basic  agricultural 
commodities  or  storable  nonbasic  commodities,  the  Corporation  should 
give  consideration  to  the  establishing  of  such  policies  with  respect  to 
prices,  terms,  and  conditions  as  it  determines  will  not  discourage  or 
deter  manufacturers,  processors,  and  dealers  from  acquiring  and  car¬ 
rying  normal  inventories  of  the  commodity  of  the  current  crop.  The 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  or  stor¬ 
able  nonbasic  commodity  at  less  than  5  per  centum  above  the  current 
support  price  for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges: 
Provided,  That  effective  with  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for 
the  1961  crop,  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long 
staple  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15  per  centum  above  the 
current  support  price  for  cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  except 
that  the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect 
market  prices  unduly,  sell  for  unrestricted,  use  at  the  market  price  at  the 
time  of  sale  a  number  of  bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the  number  of  bales  by 
which  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such  marketing  year  is  reduced 
below  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports  for  such  marketing 
year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The  foregoing  restrictions  shall  not 
apply  to  (A)  sales  for  new  or  byproduct  uses;  (B)  sales  of  peanuts  and 
oilseeds  for  the  extraction  of  oil;  (C)  sales  for  seed  or  feed  if  such  sales 
will  not  substantially  impair  any  price-support  program;  (D)  sales  of 
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commodities  which  have  substantially  deteriorated  in  quality  or  as 
to  which  there  is  a  danger  of  loss  or  waste  through  deterioration  or 
spoilage;  (E)  sales  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  claims  arising  out  of 
contract  or  against  persons  who  have  committed  fraud,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  or  other  wrongful  acts  with  respect  to  the  commodity;  (F)  sales 
for  export;  (G)  sales  of  wool;  and  (H)  sales  for  other  than  primary  uses. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Corporation,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  in  the  public  interest,  shall 
make  available  any  farm  commodity  or  product  thereof  owned  or 
controlled  by  it  for  use  in  relieving  distress  (1)  in  any  area  in  the 
United  States  declared  by  the  President  to  be  an  acute  distress  area 
because  of  unemployment  or  other  economic  cause  if  the  President 
finds  that  such  use  will  not  displace  or  interfere  with  normal  marketing 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  (2)  in  connection  with  any  major 
disaster  determined  by  the  President  to  warrant  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  Public  Law  875,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1855).  Except  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the 
)  Corporation  shall  not  bear  any  costs  in  connection  with  making  such 
commodity  available  beyond  the  cost  of  the  commodities  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  in  store  and  the  handling  and  dransportation  costs  in  making 
delivery  of  the  commodity  to  designated  agencies  at  one  or  more 
centraf  locations  in  each  State.  Nor  shall  the  foregoing  restrictions 
apply  to  sales  of  commodities  the  disposition  of  which  is  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  the  effective  and  efficient  conduct  of  the  Corporation’s 
operations  because  of  the  small  quantities  involved,  or  because  of  age, 
location  or  questionable  continued  storability,  but  such  sales  shall  be 
offset  by  such  purchases  of  commodities  as  the  Corporation  determines 
are  necessary  to  prevent  such  sales  from  substantially  impairing  any 
price-support  program,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  purchase  price  exceed 
the  then  current  support  price  for  such  commodities.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section,  sales  for  export  shall  not  only  include  sales 
made  on  condition  that  the  identical  commodities  sold  be  exported, 
but  shall  also  include  sales  made  on  condition  that  commodities  of 
the  same  kind  and  of  comparable  value  or  quantity  be  exported,  either 
in  raw  or  processed  form. 


PUBLIC  LAW  272,  81ST  CONGRESS 

******* 

Sec.  3.  [(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  Mid¬ 
dling  seven-eighths  inch  cotton  shall  be  the  standard  grade  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  parity  and  price  support]. 


(Note.- — Sec.  110  of  the  bill  provides  that  nothing  in  the  bill  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of  sec.  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  as  follows:) 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

******* 

Sec.  203.  In  furtherance  of  the  current  policy  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  offering  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
sale  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices,  the  Commodity  Credit 
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Corporation  is  directed  to  use  its  existing  powers  and  authorities 
immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  encourage  the  export 
of  cotton  by  offering  to  make  cotton  available  at  prices  not  in  excess 
of  the  level  of  prices  at  which  cottons  of  comparable  qualities  are 
being  offered  in  substantial  quantity  by  other  exporting  countries  and, 
in  any  event,  for  the  cotton  marketing  year  beginning  August  1, 
1956,  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  minimum  prices  (plus  carrying 
charges,  beginning  October  1,  1956,  as  established  pursuant  to  Section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949)  at  which  cottons  of  comparable 
qualities  were  sold  under  the  export  program  announced  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  August  12,  1955.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  accept  bids  in  excess  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  specified  herein  but  shall  not  reject  bids  at  such  maximum 
prices  unless  a  higher  bid  is  received  for  the  same  cotton.  Cottons  of 
qualities  not  comparable  to  those  of  cottons  sold  under  the  program 
announced  on  August  12,  1955,  shall  be  offered  at  prices  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  prices  prescribed  hereunder  for  cottons  of  qualities 
comparable  to  those  of  cottons  sold  under  such  program,  with  appro¬ 
priate  adjustment  for  differences  in  quality.  Such  quantities  of 
cotton  shall  be  sold  as  mil  reestablish  and  maintain  the  fair  historical 
share  of  the  world  market  for  United  States  cotton,  said  volume  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938 

******* 

Sec.  330.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  a  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  not  be  established 
for  the  1059  and  subsequent  crops  of  corn. 

******* 

Sec.  342.  Whenever  during  any  calendar  year  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  for  such  market¬ 
ing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  cotton  produced  in  the  next 
calendar  year.  The  .Secretary  shall  also  determine  and  specify  in  such 
proclamation  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  (standard  bales  of  five  hundred  pounds 
gross  weight)  adequate,  together  with  (1)  the  estimated  carry-over  at 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  the  next  calendar 
year  and  (2)  the  estimated  imports  during  such  marketing  year,  to 
make  available  a  normal  supply  of  cotton  [.  The  national  marketing 
quota  for  any  year  shall  be  not  less  than  ten  million  bales  or  one  million 
bales  less  than  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  plus  exports  of  cot¬ 
ton  for  the  marketing  year  ending  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
quota  is  proclaimed,  whichever  is  smaller:  Provided,  That  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  1950  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales 
required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  twenty-one  million 
acres. J:  Provided,  That  beginning  with  1961  crop,  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  shall  be  not  less  than  a  number  of  bales  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports  ( less  estimated  imports ) 
for  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  adjustment  in  the  amount  of  such  quota  as 
he  determines  necessary  after  taking  into  consideration  the  estimated 
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stocks  of  cotton  ( that  is,  carryover  and  production)  in  the  United  Stales 
and  foreign  countries  which  would  be  available  for  the  marketing  year 
for  which  the  quota  is  being  proclaimed  if  no  adjustment  of  such  quota 
is  made  hereunder  and  the  qualities  of  such  stocks  of  cotton,  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  Slates 
to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of  the  different  qualities  of 
cotton  needed  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  cotton  consuming 
countries,  and  for  purposes  of  national  security  but  the  Secretary,  in 
making  such  adjustments,  may  not  reduce  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  a,Jy  year  below  (i)  one  million  bales  less  than  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  estimated  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for  which 
such  quota  is  being  proclaimed,  or  (ii)  ten  million  bales,  whichever  is 
larger.  Such  proclamation  shall  be  made  not  later  than  October  15  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  determination  is  made.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  cotton  for  1957  and  1958  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
number  of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 
1957  and  1958  equal  to  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1956:  Pro¬ 
vided.  That  if  the  acreage  allotment  for  any  State  for  1957  or  1958  is 
less  that  its  allotment  for  the  preceding  year  by  more  than  1  per 
centum,  such  State  allotment  shall  be  increased  so  that  the  reduction 
shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum  per  annum,  and  the  acreage  required 
for  such  increase  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  such  year.  Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for 
1957  or  1958  under  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  State  allotments.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  the  national  marketing  quota  for  upland 
cotton  for  1959  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number 
of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each  such 
year  of  sixteen  million  acres. 

******* 

Sec.  344.  (a)  Whenever  a  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed 
under  section  342,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  a  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of  cotton  to  be  produced  in  th® 
next  calendar  year.  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  shall 
be  that  acreage,  based  upon  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  cot¬ 
ton  for  the  [five]  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  conditions  and  trends,  required  to  make  available  from  such 
crop  an  amount  of  cotton  equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 

(b)  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  for  1953  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  (including  the  acreage  regarded  as  having 
been  planted  to  cotton  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  12,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress)  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed, 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  during  such  period. 
Provided,  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  national  acreage  reserve 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres  which  shall  be  in addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establish¬ 
ing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  if)  ( 1 ),  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  State  and  county  acreage  reserves  {except 
that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall  be  one  thousand  acres). 
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For  the  1960  and  succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  the  needs  of  States  ( other  than 
Nevada)  for  such  additional  acreage  for  such  purpose  may  be  estimated  by 
the  Secretary,  after  taking  into  consideration  such  needs  as  determined  or 
estimated  for  the  preceding  crop  of  cotton  and  the  size  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop.  The  additional  acreage  so  apportioned 
to  the  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
of  the  counties  for  such  additional  acreage  for  such  purpose,  and  added  to 
the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  {except  that  no  part  of  such  additional 
acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per  centum  of 
the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such  additional  acreage) . 
Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  under  the  fore¬ 
going  provision  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  additional  acreage  under  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  subsection  { e )  shall  be 
determined  or  estimated  as  though  allotments  were  hrst  computed  without 
regard  to  subsection  if)  { 1 ). 

******* 

(e)  Tlie  State  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  shall  be  apportioned  to 
counties  on  the  same  basis  as  to  years  and  conditions  as  is  applicable 
to  the  State  under  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section :  Provided, 
That  the  State  committee  may  reserve  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  its  State  acreage  allotment  (15  per  centum  if  the  State’s  1948 
planted  acreage  was  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  and  less  than  half 
its  1943  allotment)  which  shall  be  used  to  make  adjustments  in  county 
allotments  for  trends  in  acreage,  for  counties  adversely  affected  by 
abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings,  or  for  small  or  new  farms,  or 
to  correct  inequities  in  farm  allotments  and  to  prevent  hardship: 
Provided  further ,  That  if  the  additional  acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under 
the  proviso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  requirements  as  determined 
or  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments 
for  the  State  under  subsection  (f)  ( 1 ),  the  acreage  reserved  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  ( 1 )  the  remaining  acreage 
so  determined  or  estimated  to  be  required  for  establishing  minimum  farm 
allotments  or  {2)  8  per  centum  of  the  State  acreage  allotment;  and  the 
acreage  which  is  required  to  be  reserved  under  this  proviso  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  { 1 ),  and 
added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursu¬ 
ant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  {except  that  no  part  of  such  additional 
acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per  centum 
of  the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such  additional 
acreages) . 

(f)  The  county  acreage  allotment,  less  not  to  exceed  the  percentage 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned 
to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  (or  regarded  as  having 
been  planted  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  12,  Seventy -ninth 
Congress)  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  [There]  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall  be  al- 
loted  the  smaller  of  the  following:  (A)  [five]  ten  acres;  or  (B)  the 
[highest  number  of  acres  planted  (or  regarded  as  planted  under  Public 
Law  12,  Seventy-ninth  Congress)  to  cotton  in  any  year  of  such  three- 
year  period]  acreage  allotment  established  for  the  farm  for  the  1958  crop.. 
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(2)  The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to 
which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  farm  under  this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  to  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  shall  be  a  pre¬ 
scribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such 
farms  in  the  county  or  administrative  area)  of  the  acreage,  during  the 
preceding  year,  on  the  farm  which  is  tilled  annually  or  in  regular 
rotation,  excluding  from  such  acreage  the  acres  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugarcane  for  sugar;  sugar  beets  for  sugar;  wheat,  tobacco, 
or  rice  for  market;  peanuts  picked  and  threshed;  wheat  or  rice  for 
feeding  to  livestock  for  market;  or  lands  determined  to  be  devoted 
primarily  to  orchards  or  vineyards,  and  nonirrigated  lands  in  irrigated 
areas :  Provided,  however,  That  if  a  farm  would  be  allotted  under  this 
paragraph  an  acreage  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment  to 
such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  in  excess  of  the  largest  acreage 
planted  (and  regarded  as  planted  under  Public  Law  12,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress)  to  cotton  during  any  of  the  preceding  three  years,  the  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  such  farm  shall  not  exceed  such  largest  acreage  so 
planted  (and  regarded  as  planted  under  Public  Law  12,  79th  Congress) 
in  any  such  year. 

(3)  The  county  committee  may  reserve  not  in  excess,  of  15  per 
centum  of  the  county  allotment  *  *  *  which,  in  addition  to  the 
acreage  made  available  under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (e),  shall  be 
used  for  (A)  establishing  allotments  for  farms  on  which  cotton  was 
not  planted  (or  regarded  as  planted  under  Public  Law  12,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress)  during  any  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made,  on  the  basis  of 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  cotton, 
crop-rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  facilities 
affecting  the  production  of  cotton;  and  (B)  making  adjustments  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotments  established  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  so  as  to  establish  allotments  which  are  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  this  paragraph  and 
abnormal  conditions  of  production  on  such  farms,  or  in  making  adjust¬ 
ments  in  farm  acreage  allotments  to  correct  inequities  and  to  prevent 
hardships:  Provided,  That  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  acreage 
reserved  under  this  subsection  shall,  to  the  extent  required,  be  allotted, 
upon  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems  fair  and  reasonable  to  farms 
(other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under  sub¬ 
section  (f)  (1)  (B)),  if  any,  to  which  an  allotment  of  not  exceeding 
fifteen  acres  may  be  made  under  other  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

******* 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  [foregoing]  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  [except  paragraph  (3)],  if  the  county  committee 
recommends  such  action  and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action 
will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  county  allotment 
among  farms  in  the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county  acreage 
allotment  [,  less  the  acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,]  ( after  making  allotments  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1 )  of  tins 
subsection)  shall  be  [apportioned]  allotted  to  farms  [on  which  cotton 
has  been  planted  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined,  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  such  three-year  period, 
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adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting 
plantings  during  such  three-year  period:  Provided ,  That  the  county 
committee  may  in  its  discretion  (A)  apportion  such  county  allotment 
by  first  establishing  minimum  allotments  in  accordance  with  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  by  allotting  the  remaining  acreage 
to  farms  other  than  those  receiving  an  allotment  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
and  (B)]  other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  (B)  of  this  subsection  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm 
under  this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of  such 
farm  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  a  prescribed 
percentage  ( which  percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the 
county )  of  the  average  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
determined  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting 
plantings  during  such  three-year  period;  Provided,  That  the  county 
committee  may  in  its  discretion  limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  an 
acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm, 
as  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection:  Provided  further,  That  any  part  of  the  county  acreage 
allotment  not  apportioned  under  this  paragraph  by  reason  of  the 
initial  application  of  such  50  per  centum  limitation  shall  be  added  to 
the  county  acreage  reserve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  therein.  If  the  county 
acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the  farms  of  the  county  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  reserved 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  used  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  so  as  to  establish  allotments  which  are  fair  and  reasonable  to 
farms  receiving  allotments  under  this  paragraph  in  return  to  the 
factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (3). 

(7)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  farm  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  that 
prescribed  by  paragraph  ( 1 ),  such  acreage  allotment  shall  be  increased 
to  the  acreage  prescribed  by  paragraph  ( 1 ).  The  additional  acreage 
required  to  be  allotted  to  farms  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  and  the  production 
from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

( i )  the  acreage  by  which  any  farm  acreage  allotment  for  1959  or 
any  subsequent  crop  computed  without  regard  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  is 
increased  by  reason  of  the  application  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  acreage  allotments  for  such 
farm. 

(ii)  the  acreage  by  which  any  county  acreage  allotment  for  1959 
or  any  subsequent  crop  is  increased  from  the  national  or  State 
reserve  on  the  basis  of  its  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establish¬ 
ing  minimum  farm  allotments  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  future  county  acreage  allotments,  and 

(Hi)  the  additional  acreage  allotted  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  (7)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing 
future  State,  county,  or  farm  acreage  allotments. 

(8)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(6)  of  this  subsection ,  the  Secretary  may,  if  he  determines  that  such  action 
will  facilitate  the  effective  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
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provide  for  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  the  1959  and  succeeding  crops 
of  cotton,  less  the  acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
to  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  in  any  one  of 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
determined,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  year  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  apportionment  is  made, 
adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  (i)  for  any  change  in  the  acreage  of  cropland 
available  for  the  production  of  cotton,  or  (u)  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  provisions  ( other  than  those  contained  in  paragraphs  {2)  and  ( 6 )) 
with  respect  to  the  counting  of  acreage  for  history  purposes. 

******* 

(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

******* 

(2)  Any  part  of  any  farm  cotton  acreage  allotment  on  which  cotton 
will  not  "be  planted  and  which  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the 
county  committee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  allotment  to  such  farm 
and  may  be  reapportioned  by  the  county  committee  to  other  farms 
in  the  same  county  receiving  allotments  in  amounts  determined  by 
the  county  committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  cotton,  land,  labor,  equipment  available  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  crop  rotation  practices,  and  soil  and  other  physical  facilities 
affecting  the  production  of  cotton.  If  all  of  the  allotted  acreage  vol¬ 
untarily  surrendered  is  not  needed  in  the  county,  the  county  commit¬ 
tee  may  surrender  the  excess  acreage  to  the  State  committee  to  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  State  acreage  reserve  under  sub¬ 
section  (e)  of  this  section ;  but  no  such  acreage  shall  be  surrendered  to  the 
State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer  receiving  a  cotton  acreage  allotment 
in  such  county  desires  additional  cotton  acreage.  Any  allotment  trans¬ 
ferred  under  this  provision  shall  be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  sub¬ 
section  (f)  of  this  section  as  having  been  planted  on  the  farm  from 
which  transferred  rather  than  on  the  farm  to  which  transferred,  except 
that  this  shall  not  operate  to  make  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment 
was  transferred  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  having  cotton  planted 
thereon  during  the  three-year  base  period:  Provided,  That  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provisions  of  law,  any  part  of  any  farm  acreage 
allotment  may  be  permanently  released  in  writing  to  the  county 
committee  by  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  farm,  and  reapportioned 
as  provided  herein.  Acreage  surrendered,  reapportioned  under  this 
paragraph,  and  planted  shall  be  credited  to  the  State  and  county  in 
determining  future  acreage  allotments.  The  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  apply  also  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  covered  by  section 
347  of  this  Act. 

******* 

Sec.  347.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  section,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Part  shall  not  apply  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  which 
is  produced  from  pure  strain  varieties  of  the  Barbadense  species,  or 
any  hybrid  thereof,  or  other  similar  types  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
designated  by  the  Secretary  having  characteristics  needed  for  various 
end  uses  for  which  American  upland  cotton  is  not  suitable,  and  grown 
in  irrigated  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  United  States  designated 
by  the  Secretary  or  other  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  suitable 
for  the  production  of  such  varieties  or  types. 
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(b)  Whenever  during  any  calendar  year,  not  later  than  October  15, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  described  in 
subsection  (a)  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year 
will  exceed  the  normal  supply  thereof  for  such  marketing  year  by  more 
than  8  per  centum,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  such  cotton 
produced  in  the  next  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  also  deter¬ 
mine  and  specify  in  such  proclamation  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  adequate  to  make  available  a  normal  supply  of  cotton, 
taking  into  account  (1)  the  estimated  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  and  (2)  the 
estimated  imports  during  such  marketing  year  :  Provided,  That 
beginning  with  the  1961  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  such  national 
marketing  guota  shall  be  an  amount  egual  to  ( 1 )  the  estimated  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  plus  exports  for  the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  the  next 
calendar  year,  less  (2)  the  estimated  imports,  plus _  (3)  such  additional 
number  of  bales,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  working  stocks  in  trade  channels  until  cotton  from  the  next  crop 
becomes  readily  available  without  restart  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks.  The  national  marketing  quota  for  cotton  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  for  any  year  shall  not  be  less  than  the  larger  of  thirty 
thousand  bales  or  a  number  of  bales  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  plus  exports  of  such  cotton  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  quota  is 
proclaimed. 

******* 

Sec.  353.  *  *  * 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act — 
******* 

(6)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1957  and  [1958] 
subsequent  years  shall  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1956,  including  any  acreage  allotted  under  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection,  and  such  national  allotments  for  1957  and 
[1958]  subsequent  years  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
the  same  proportion  that  they  shared  in  the  total  acreage  allotted 
in  1956. 

COMPARISON  OF  SECTION  104  OF  THE  BILL  WITH 
SECTION  303  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

(Provisions  of  sec.  303  which  are  omitted  from  sec.  104  are  enclosed 
in  brackets,  new  matter  contained  only  in  sec.  104  is  printed  in  italic, 
provisions  contained  in  both  secs.  303  and  104  are  shown  in  roman:) 

Sec.  [303]  10 If.,  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided,  That  there  is 
hereby  established  a  national  acreage  reserve  consisting  of  [one  hun¬ 
dred]  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  such  reserve  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1), 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  State  and  county 
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acreage  reserves  (except  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall 
be  one  thousand  acres)  [,  and  the].  For  the  1960  and  succeeding  crops 
of  cotton,  the  needs  of  States  ( other  than  Nevada)  for  such  additional 
acreage  for  such  purpose  may  be  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  after  taking 
into  consideration  such  needs  as  determined  or  estimated  for  the  preceding 
crop  of  cotton  and  the  size  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop. 
The  additional  acreage  so  apportioned  to  the  State  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  counties  on  the  [same]  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  counties 
for  such  additional  acreage  for  such  purpose,  and  added  to  the  county 
acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall 
be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per  centum  of  the 
county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such  additional  acre¬ 
age).  Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  under 
the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing 
future  State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  additional  acreage  under 
k  the  foregoing  [proviso]  provisions  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  sub- 
I  )  section  (e)  shall  be  determined  as  though  allotments  were  first  com¬ 
puted  without  regard  to  subsection  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided  further,  That  if  the  additional 
acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less 
than  the  requirements  as  determined  or  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  for  the  State  under  sub¬ 
section  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  [by  the  State  committee]  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining 
acreage  so  determined  or  estimated  to  be  required  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  per  centum,  of  the  State  acreage 
allotment;  and  the  acreage  which  [the  State  committee]  is  required 
to  [reserve]  be  reserved  under  this  proviso  shall  be  allocated  to 
counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  estab¬ 
lishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1) ,  and  added 
to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  additional 
acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per 

I  \  centum  of  the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such 
I  /  additional  acreages).” 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall  be  allotted  the 
smaller  of  the  following:  (A)  [four]  ten  acres;  or  (B)  the  [highest 
number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any  year  of  such  three-year 
period]  the  acreage  allotment  established  jor  the  farm  for  the  1958  crop.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f)  (6)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  county  committee  recommends  such  ac¬ 
tion  and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action  will  result  in  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms  in 
the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  (after 
making  allotments  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection) 
shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has 
been  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  farm  under  this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount 
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of  the  allotment  of  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shall  be 
the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the  county)  of  the  average  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined,  adjusted 
as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings  during 
such  three-year  period:  Provided,  That  the  county  committee  may  in 
its  discretion  limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  as  determined  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  any  part  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned 
under  this  paragraph  by  reason  of  the  initial  application  of  such  50 
per  centum  limitation  shall  be  added  to  the  county  acreage  reserve 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  specified  therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  [only  I 
with  respect  to  1957  and  1958  crops]  beginning  with  the  1959  crop. 
For  the  1956  crop,  an  acreage  in  each  State  equal  to  the  acreage  allotted 
in  such  State  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  planted, 
placed  in  the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve,  or  considered  as 
planted  under  section  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  may  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  farms  in 
such  State  having  allotments  of  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  following : 
(1)  four  acres,  or  (2)  the  highest  number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in 
any  of  the  years  1953,  1954,  and  1955. 

TITLE  VII— NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT  OF  1954 

Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  support  the  prices  of  wool  and  mohair, 
respectively,  to  the  producers  thereof  by  means  of  loans,  purchases, 
payments,  or  other  operations.  Such  price  support  shall  be  limited  to 
wool  and  mohair  marketed  during  the  period  beginning  April  1,  1955, 
and  ending  [March  31,  1959]  March  31,  1963.  The  support  price 
for  shorn  wool  shall  be  at  such  incentive  level  as  the  Secretary,  after  . 
consultation  with  producer  representatives,  and  after  taking  into  con-  I 
sideration  prices  paid  and  other  cost  conditions  affecting  sheep  pro¬ 
duction,  determines  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  encourage  an  annual 
production  consistent  with  the  declared  policy  of  this  title:  Provided, 
That  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  not  exceed  110  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor.  If  the  support  price  so  determined  does 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  shorn  wool,  the 
support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of 
90  per  centum  nor  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  in  order  to  encourage  an  annual 
production  of  approximately  three  hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds 
of  shorn  wool.  The  support  prices  for  pulled  wool  and  for  mohair 
shall  be  established  at  such  levels,  in  relationship  to  the  support  price 
for  shorn  wool,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  normal 
marketing  practices  for  pulled  wool,  and  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter¬ 
mine  is  necessary  to  maintain  approximately  the  same  percentage  of 
parity  for  mohair  as  for  shown  wool.  The  deviation  of  mohair  sup¬ 
port  prices  shall  not  be  calculated  so  as  to  cause  it  to  rise  or  fall  more 
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than  15  per  centum  above  or  below  the  comparable  percentage  of 
parity  at  which  shorn  wool  is  supported.  Notwithstanding  the  fore¬ 
going,  no  price  support  shall  be  made  available,  other  than  through 
payments,  at  a  level  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
for  the  commodity.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
announce  the  support  price  levels  for  wool  and  mohair  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  each  marketing  year  as  will  permit  producers  to  plan  their 
production  for  such  marketing  year. 

Sec.  704.  If  payments  are  utilized  as  a  means  of  price  support,  the 
payments  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to 
be  sufficient,  when  added  to  the  national  average  price  received  by  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  give  producers  a  national  average  return  for  the  commodity 
equal  to  the  support  price  level  therefor  [ Provided ,  That  the  total  of 
all  such  payments  made  under  this  Act  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  70  per  centum  of  the  accumulated  totals,  as  of  the 
same  date,  of  the  gross  receipts  from  specific  duties  (whether  or  not 
)  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)  collected  on  and 
after  January  1,  1953,  on  all  articles  subject  to  duty  under  schedule  11 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended}-  The  payments  shall  be  made 
upon  wool  and  mohair  marketed  by  the  producers  thereof,  but  any 
wool  or  mohair  produced  prior  to  January  1,  1955,  shall  not  be  the 
subject  of  payments.  The  payments  shall  be  at  such  rates  for  the 
marketing  year  or  periods  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
give  producers  the  support  price  level  as  herein  provided.  Payments 
to  any  producer  need  not  be  made  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amount  of  the  payment  to  the  producer  or  all  producers  is  too  small  to 
justify  the  cost  of  making  such  payments.  The  Secretary  may  make 
the  payment  to  producers  through  the  marketing  agency  to  or  through 
whom  the  producer  marketed  his  wool  or  mohair:  Provided,  That 
such  marketing  agency  agrees  to  receive  and  promptly  distribute  the 
payments  on  behalf  of  such  producers.  In  case  an}’  person  who  is 
entitled  to  any  such  payment  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  disap¬ 
pears  before  receiving  such  payment,  or  is  succeeded  by  another  who 
renders  or  completes  the  required  performance,  the  payment  shall, 
without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as  the  Secre- 
tary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances 
)  and  provided  by  regulation.  (7  U.  S.  C.  1783) 

Sec.  705.  For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  any  expenditures  made  by  it  in  connection  with  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  under  this  title,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  expenditures  made  by  the  Corporation 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  to  any  amounts  expended  in  prioi 
fiscal  years  not  previously  reimbursed:  Provided,  however,  That  such 
amounts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  70  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  gross  receipts  from  specific  duties  (whether  or  not-  such 
specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)  collected  during  the 
period  January  1  to  December  31,  both  inclusive,  preceding  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  such  fiscal  year  on  all  articles  subject  to  duty  undei 
schedule  11  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  _  as  amended.  In  addition 
to  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  foregoing  sentence,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  further  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  but  notwithstanding  any  pnor 
announcement  of  the  support  level,  no  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
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through  payments  for  any  marketing  year  ( beginning  with  the  marketing 
year  beginning  in  1959)  at  a  level  in  excess  of  85  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  for  the  commodity  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year,  if  the 
Secretary  in  his  best  judgment  determines  that  the  expenditures  to  be 
made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  connection  with  payments 
to  producers  under  this  title  with  respect  to  wool  and  mohair  marketed 
during  such  marketing  year  will  exceed  the  per  centum  of  gross  receipts 
specified  in  the  proviso  of  the  foregoing  sentence  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  in  such  marketing  year.  The  Secretary  when  determining  the 
level  of  support  to  be  announced  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  any 
marketing  year,  may  estimate  the  parity  price  as  of  the  beginning  of  such 
marketing  year  and  the  parity  price  so  estimated  shall  be  used  and 
regarded  as  final  for  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  sentence.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  appraisal  under  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938,  as  amended 
(15  U.  S.  C.  713a-l),  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  estab¬ 
lish  on  its  books  an  account  receivable  in  an  amount  equal  to  any 
amount  expended  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  connection 
with  payments  pursuant  to  this  title  which  has  not  been  reimbursed 
from  appropriations  made  hereunder. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE 

ACT  OF  1954 

TITLE  I— SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
******  * 

Sec.  103. 

******* 

(b)  [Transactions  shall  not  be  carried  out]  Agreements  shall  not  be 
entered  into  under  this  title  during  any  fiscal  year  which  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  [$4,000,- 
000,000]  $1 ,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  entered 
into  in  prior  fiscal  years  ( beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1958)  have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior 
fiscal  years.  [This  limitation  shall  not  be  apportioned  by  year  or  by 
country,  but  shall  be  considered  as  an  objective  as  well  as  a  limitation, 
to  be  reached  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  long  as  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
can  be  achieved  within  the  safeguards  established.] 

******* 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplement  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organi¬ 
zations  of  nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under 
this  title  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

******* 

(li)  For  the  financing  of  international  educational  exchange 
activities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App. 
1641  (b))  and  for  the  financing  of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons 
under  title  II  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
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Ad  of  19^8,  as  amended  {22  U.  S.  C.  14-J+6).  In  the  allocation  of  funds 
as  among  the  various  purposes  set  forth  in  this  section,  a  special 
effort  shall  be  made  to  provide  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
including  a  particular  effort  with  regard  to:  (1)  countries  where 
adequate  funds  are  not  available  from  other  sources  for  such  purposes, 
i  and  (2)  countries  where  agreements  can  be  negotiated  to  establish  a 
fund  with  the  interest  and  principal  available  over  a  period  of  years 
for  such  purposes,  such  special  and  particular  effort  to  include  the 
setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments 
under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year  in  any  one  country 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  advance,  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
.this  subsection; 

******* 

(Z)  For  -providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise,  in  the  expansion 
or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  established  schools,  colleges,  or 
,  universities  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
)  purpose  of  enabling  such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of 
vocational,  professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  education; 
and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies. 
******* 

Sec.  109.  No  transaction  shall  be  undertaken  under  authority  of 
this  title  after  June  30,  [1958]  1960,  except  as  required  pursuant  to 
agreements  theretofore  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  title. 

TITLE  II— FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  204.  No  programs  of  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  after  June  30,  [1958]  1960. 

^  ^ 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1956 

TRANSFER  OF  BARTERED  MATERIALS  TO  SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

hSEC.  206.  (a)  Strategic  and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  or  products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.  S.  C.  98-98h),  or  for  other  purposes  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by  section 
104  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954;  but  no  strategic  or  critical  material  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  such  barter  or  exchange  except 
for  such  national  stockpile,  for  such  supplemental  stockpile,  for  foreign 
economic  or  military  aid  or  assistance  programs,  or  for  offshore  con¬ 
struction  programs. 
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August  2, 1958 

Reported  with  an  amendment,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  more  effective  price,  production  adjustment,  and 
marketing  programs  for  various  agricultural  commodities. 

4  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  tkis  Act  may  he  eited  as  tire  -Agricultural  Aet  of 

4  4-958 -A 

5  -TI-T-LE  -I--  COTTON 

g  PROGRAM  FOR  ia-5-9-  AN©  -3-9~6n 

7  SeGt  40Tt  Tbe  Agrieulturaal  Aet  of  A949?  as  amended? 
g  is  amended  by  adding  tbe  following  new  section-; 

9  “Seo.  TOSr  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 

40  law — 
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cotton  the 
and  directed  to  offer  Ike 
an  allotment  is 


oi  Agriculture  is  authorized 
of  each  farm  for  whiek 
under  section  344  of  Ike 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Are!  of 
cl  mice  of  -{A-)  Ike  ten  acreage 
pursuant  to  section  344  of  Ike 
Ant  of  40387  as  amended,  and:  price  support  determined 
pursuant-  to  scetion  404  of  tkis  Ael  -(4ke  an-munl  of 
eotton  estimated  to  ke  produced  on  ike  additional  acres 
allotted  to  producers  scleetmg  ekoiee  -{14)-  for  sunk  year 
being  taken  into  account  m  computing  suck  support)- 
or  -f3A)-  tkc  farm  acreage  allotment  determined  pursu- 

of  1938j  as  amended,  increased  by  40  per  centum  -{suck 
increased  acreage  allotment  to  ke  Ike  acreage  allotment 
for  tkc  farm  for  all  purposes)-  and  priee  support  at  a 
lord  wliiek  is  4k  per  centum  of  parity  below  tkc 
level  of  support  established  for  producers  who  dec! 
ekoiee  (A)  7  Any  person  operating  more  than  one 
famp  in  order  to  ke  eligible  for  choice  -(-14)7  must  elect 
choice  -{44)  for  all  farms  for  wliiek  ke  is  operator.-  tet 
later  than  J anuary  34  the  Secretary  shall 
and  announce  on  the  basis  of  kis  estimate  of  the 
percentage  as  of  -August  I-7  tkc  price  support  level  for 
wko  elect  choice  -{A)-  and  suck  priee 
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level  shah  fee  finak  Ars  soon  as  practicable  after  suck 
announcementy  the  Secretary  shah  cause  Ike  operator 
-(as  shown  on  Ike  records  el  Ike  county  eommittce)- 
el  eaek  farm  lee  wkiek  an  allotment  is  established  under 


^  A  |  a|  fly  n 
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Act  of  4bdSy 


as  amendedy  to  ke  notified  el  Ike  alternative  levels  el 
priee  support  and  Ike  alternative  acreage  allotments 
available  ler  kis  farm.-  4be  operator  el  eaek  farm  shaky 
within  Ike  time  prescribed  by  Ike  Secretary,  notify  Ike 
eoanty  committee  in  writing  wlictker  ke  desires  Ike 
increased  acreage  allotment  arid  Ike  level  el  priee  sap¬ 
per!  prescribed  in  ekeiee  ■(-!>)-  le  ke  effective  ler  Ike 
lame  41  Ike  eperaler  fails  le  se  notify  Ike  eennty  com¬ 
mittee  within  Ike  lime  prescribed,-  ke  shall  ke  deemed 
le  have  chosen  Ike  acreage  allotment  and  Ike  price 
support  level  prescribed  in  choice  (A-)-  4ke 
elected  by  the  eperaler  shall  apply  le  all  Ike 
On  Ike  fame  4be  additional  acreage  required  le  be 
allotted  le  farms  under  this  section  shah  be  in  addition 
le  dte  coimtvy  Staley  and  national  acreage  abetment s 
and  the  production  from  suck  acreage  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Ike  national  marketing  quota-  -The  additional 
acreage  authorised  by  Ibis  section  shah  net -  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  future  Staley  county,-  and 
farm 
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ol  law?  no  larm  participating  in  any  cotton 
acreage  reserve  program  established  for  4909  nnder  the 
Sail  Bank  Aet  shah  receive  an  increased  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  under  the  previsions  el  this  section  for  4959t 
Notwithstanding  the  previsions  el  section  344  -(m)-  -(h)- 
any  larm  cotton  acreage  allotment  increased  as  the 
result  ol  the  seleetioif  ol  choice  -(B)-  may  not  he  released 
and  reapportioned  to  any  other  larm-.-  Prieo  support 
shah  he  made  available  under  this  paragraph  only  to 
eeeperaters  and  only  il  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  lor  the  crop? 

■--(h)-  lor  each  ol  the  4030  and  4030  crops  ol  upland 
eotton?  price  support  shah  he  made  available  to  producers 
who  elect  choice  -(A)-  through  a  purchase  program? 
Briee  support  shah  he  made  available  to  producers  who 
elect  choice  -(B)-  through  loans,  purchasers?  or  other 
operations. 

-~~(o)-  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed? 
during  the  period  beginning  -August  4?  4959?  and  ending 
duly  34?  49047  to  oher  any  upland  eotton  owned  by  it 
lor  sale  lor  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  40  per 
eentum  above  the  eurrent  level  ol  price  support  pre¬ 
scribed  in  choice  -(B)- A 
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FRIGE  SUPPORT  PGR  -19  01  AN©  SUBSEQUENT  ¥EARS 
SeGt  402- .  faf  Pfee  Agricultural  Aet  ef  19497  as 
amondedy  is  amended  fey  adding  a  new  section  400  as 


t8eGt  403.  Aetwitfestauding  any  etfeer  prevision  ef  lav?7 
witfe  tfee  4961  erepy  tfee  level  of  price  support  to 
fen  eaefe  crop  ef  upland  eetten  sfeall  fee  90  pen 
ef  tfee  average  market  pniee  ef  middling  ene  inefe 
cotton  in  tfee  designated  spot  markets  in  tfee  ease  ef  upland 
cotton  during  tfee  tfenee  calendar  years  immediately  preecd- 
ing  tfee  calendar  yean  in  wfeiefe  tfee  marketing  yean  fen  suefe 
erep  feegins,-  except  tfeat  tfee  level  ef  price  support  fen  upland 
eetten  sfeall  net  fee  less  tfean  00  cents  pen  pound  en  60  pen 
eentum  ef  tfee  parity  price  thereferj  wfeiefeever  is  higher? 
4feiee  support  sfeall  fee  made  available  under  tfeie  section  only 
to  eeeperatens  and  only  if  producers  feave  net  dk 
marketing  quotas?  -Price  support  in  tfee  case  ef 
tens  and  in  ease  marketing  <petas  are  disapproved  sfeall  fee 
as  provided  in  seetien  404  -fdf  -(Of  and  -ffef?  Middling  ene 

-i  t~>  rtfe  r<Ti  oil  Ln  tf  a  afo  m  rl  o  to!  rvii  nltfi7  ni  miluvirl  ooffnii  f  at 

11 1U11  fell  Mil  t/u  bllU  fetxlilLlMl  vl  11  Utility  Ux  ll  I  JIM  11 11  “UllUll  1U1 

r\ f  Txui  o n  oimTinyf  n  n  rl  m*  iliin 
\7x  T7nt;ty  fetrpjpUl  t  ILllUUx  trrtfe 
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QUOTAS 

Act  of  dfeb8T 


2  •  Kuot  ddbk  ¥fee 

3  m  amended?  is  amended  as  follows; 

4  {4-)-  Section  M3  is  amended  fey  striking  out  tfee  tfeird 

5  sentence  and  fey  efeanging  tfee  period  ad  dfee  end  of  tfee  see- 

6  ond  sentence  do  a  eolon  and  adding  dfee  following :  Pm - 

7  mdedj  -Tfead  beginning  widfe  dfee  -UH4-1-  crop,-  dfee  national  mar- 

8  feeding  quota  sfead  fee  nod  less  tfean  a  number  of  feales  equal 

9  do  dfee  estimated  domcsdie  consumption  and  estimated  ex- 

10  poets  -(less  estimated  imports )  for  tli o  m i  lvot m ^  yeftr  for 

11  wfeiefe  tfee  quota  is  proclaimed,  exeept  dfeat  dfee  Secretary 

12  shall  make  snefe  adjustment  in  tfee  amount  of  suefe  quota  as 

14  estimated  steefes  of  eodton  in  tfee  United  States 


15  dfee  qualities  of  suefe  stocks-)-  and  dfee  stocks  m  foreign 

16  countries  wfeiefe  would  fee  available  for  tfee  marketing  year 

17  for  wfeiefe  tfee  quota  is  feeing  proclaimed  if  no  adjustment 

18  of  suefe  quota  is  made  fecrcunder,  to  assure  dfee  mainte- 

19  nance  of  adequate  feud  nod  excessive  stocks  in  tfee  United 

20  States  do  provide  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of  dfee 

21  different  qualities  of  eotdon  needed  in  tfee  United  States 

22  ond  in  foreign  cotton  consuming  countries,  and  for  purposes 

23  of  national  security ;  feud  tfee  Secretary,  in  making  suefe  ad- 

24  justments,  may  nod  reduce  tfee  national  marketing  quota  for 

25  any  year  below  -(d)-  one  million  feales  less  tfean  dfee  estimated 


7 


sdie  consumption  and  estfe 


ts  for  the 


2  ing  year  for  whiefe  suefe  quota  is  being  proclaimed,  or  -(44)- 

3  ten  million  fealesy  whichever  is  larger-.” 

4  -(#)-  Section  442-  is  farther  amended  fey  adding  at  tfee 

5  end  thereof  tfee  febewing-7  ^fetwith  steading  any  other  pro- 

6  vision  of  this  Aety  tfee  national  marketing  quota  for  upland 

7  cotton  for  49#9  and  sufescqucnt  years  shah  be  not  less  than 

8  tfee  number  of  hales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage 

9  allotmont  for  each  suefe  year  of  sixteen  million  acres.” 


10 


§4?  ea  is 


o 

to  a  colon  and 


tfee 


11  period  at  tfee  end  of  tfee  seeond 

12  tfee  folio  wing :  Provided,'  That  beg  with  tfee  4334 

13  erop  of  extra  long  staple  cottony  suefe  national  marketing 

14  quota  shall  fee  an  amount  equal  to  -f4}-  tfee  estimated  demes- 

15  tie  consumption  plus  exports  for  tfee  marketing  year  whiefe 

16  begins  in  tfee  next  calendar  yeacy  less  -f2}-  tfee  estimated 

17  importsy  plus  -fB}-  suefe  additional  number  of  fealesy  if  anyy 

18  as  tfee  Secretary  determines  is  nceessary  to  assure  adequate 

19  working  stocks  in  trade  channels  until  cotton  from  the  next 

20  crop  becomes  readily  avail  able  without  resort  to 

21  Credit  Corporation  stoeks-A 

22  }4}-  4fee  second  sentence  of  section  344  -(a-)-  is 

23  fey  striking  tfee  word  Aave^-  and  substituting  tfee  word 

24  ^feferce—  and  by  inserting  after  tfee  seeond  comma  “adjusted 

25  for  abnormal  conditions  and  trends, A 
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1  MfcWUM  FARM  A-LEOTMENTS 

2  SeOt  404t  -faf  Section  %4A  -(h)-  el  the  Agricultural 

3  Adjustment  Aet  el  44)bSy  as  amended,  is  amended  fey  insert- 

4  ing  before  tfee  period  at  tfee  end  tfeereel  a  eoien  and  tfee  foh 

5  lowing?  “Provided,  That  tfeere  is  hereby  established  a  na- 

6  tional  acreage  reserve  consisting  el  three  hnndred  and  ten 

7  thousand  acres  which  shah  fee  in  addition  to  the  national 

8  acreage  ahotment-y  and  sneh  reserve  shah  fee  apportioned  to 

9  the  States  on  the  basis  ol  their  needs  lor  additional  acreage 

10  lor  establishing  minimum  larm  allotments  under  subsection 

11  -(h)-  "Wr  «s  determined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 

12  State  and  county  acreage  reserves  -(except  that  the  amount 

13  apportioned  to  Nevada  shah  fee  one  thousand  acres) ;  febr 

14  the  44)  GO  and  succeeding  crops  ol  cottony  the  needs  ol  States 

15  -(other  than  Nevada)  lor  such  additional  acreage  lor  such 

16  purpose  may  fee  estimated  fey  the  Secretary,-  alter  taking 

17  mto  consideration  such  needs  as  determined  or  estimated 

18  lor  the  preceding  crop  ol  cotton  and  the  sice  ol  the  national 

19  acreage  abetment  lor  such  crop?  hhe  additional  acreage 

20  so  apportioned  to  the  State  shah  fee  apportioned  to  tfee  eoun- 

21  ties  on  tfee  basis  ol  the  needs  ol  the  counties  lor  such  addi- 

22  tional  acreage  lor  such  purpesey  and  added  to  tfee  county 

23  acreage  allotment  lor  apportionment  to  larms  pursuant  to 

24  subsection  -(4)-  ol  this  section  -(except  that  no  part  ol  sueh 

25  additional  acreage  shah  fee  used  to  increase  the  eounty  re- 
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serve  above  4§  per  centum  el  Ike  eounty  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  without  regard  to  seek  additional  acreage) .  Addi¬ 
tional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  lor  any  year  under 
the  loregoing  proviso  shah  not  ke  taken  into  aeeount  in 
establishing  Inture  State  acreage  allotment  Sr  Aeeds  lor 
additional  acreage  under  the  loregoing  provisions  and  under 
the  last  proviso  in  subsection  -(e)-  shah  be  determined  or 
as  though  allotments  were  first  computed  without 

te  sftbseetiee  Vf  Ue1 

-(h)-  Section  344  -(e)-  ol  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  ol  19-38,  as  amended^  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereol  a  colon  and  the  following : 
“Provided  further,  That  it  the  additional  acreage  allocated 
to  a  State  under  the  proviso  in  subsection  -(b)-  is  less  than 
the  requirements  as  determined  or  estimated  by  the  Seere- 
tary  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  for  the  State 
under  subsection  -(If  fl) ,  the  acreage  reserved  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  ol  -(4f  the 
remaining  acreage  so  determined  or  estimated  to  he  required 
for  establishing  minimum  them  allotments  or  f3f  3  per 
eentum  ol  the  State  acreage  allotment  -  and  the  acreage 
-which  is  required  to  be  reserved  under  this  proviso  shall 
be  allocated  to  counties  on  the  basis  ol  their  needs  lor  addi  ¬ 


tional  acreage  for 
S.  4071 - 2 


minimum  farm 
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under  subsection  -(f)-  -ff-fj  anti  added  to  tbe  county  acreage 
allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection 
-(f)-  of  tbis  section  -(except  that  no  part  of  sneb  additional 
acreage  sbab  be  nseti  to  merease  tbe  county  reserve  above 
4b  per  centum  of  tbe  county  allotment  determined:  without 
regal’d  to  such  additional  acreages) A 
-LA.  ftprUinn  qaa  u\  m  cm  \ 

\y~l  OtTCtTTtTTT  UTT  )  tTT  t  llU  XTgi 

Act  of  455%  as  amended,-  is  amended  by 
graph  -(4)-  to  read  as  follows : 

iL(4)-  Insofar  as  sneb  acreage  is  available,'  there  shall 
be  allotted  tbe  smaller  of  tbe  following :  -(A)-  ten  acres-; 
or  -(tiff  tbe  acreage  abetment  established  for  tbe  farm  for 


tbe  -1958  crop-.” 

-(d)-  tibe  first  sentence  of  section  544  -(f)-  -(fif  of  sneb 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows-;  Notwithstanding  tbe 
provisions  of  paragraph  -(b)-  of  this  subsection,-  if  tbe  eounty 
committee  recommends  such  action  and  tbe  Secretary  deter  - 
mines  that  such  action  wib  result  in  a  more  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  tbe  eounty  allotment  among  farms  in  tbe  eounty, 
tbe  remainder  of  tbe  eounty  acreage  allotment  -(after  malting 
allotments  as  provided  in  paragraph  -f4)-  of  this  subsection) 
sbab  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to  which  an 
allotment  has  been  made  under  paragraph  -(4)-  -(H)-  of  tbis 
subsection  so  that  tbe  allotment  to  each  farm  under  this 
paragraph  together  with  tbe  amount  of  tbe  abetment  of 
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such  farm  under  paragraph  -(4-)-  -(-A)  of  this 
shah  he  a  prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shah 
he  the  same  for  ah  saeh  farms  in  the  county-)-  of  the  average 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  daring  the  three  years 
ling  the  year  for  which  saeh  allotment  is 

plantings  daring  saeh  three-year  period : 
Presided,  4hat  the  eoanty  committee  may  in  its  discretion 
limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in 
excess  of  bO  per  centum  of  the  erephmd  on  the  farm,-  as 
determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  -(h)- 
of  this  subsections  Preceded  further,  4hat  any  part  of  the 
county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned  under  this  para¬ 
graph  by  reason  of  tire  initial  application  of  such  bO  per 
eentum  limitation  shall  be  added  to  the  county  acreage 
reserve  under  paragraph  -(3)-  of  this  subsection  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  therein.” 

-(e)-  44te  amendments  made  by  this  section  shah  be 
effective  beginning  -with  the  1959  eropv 

gfiOr  40br  Effective  beginning  with  the  49bb  erop7  sec¬ 
tion  344  -(ff  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  49-33-, 
ly  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


following  new  paragraph: 

--(A)-  4n  the  event  that  any  farm  acreage  allot- 
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-fkfy  such 


ment  is  less  Ike*  that  prescribed  by 
acreage  allotment  shell  he  increased  to  the 
by  paragraph  -fh)-7  hhe  additional  acreage  required  to  be 
allotted  to  farms  nnder  this  paragraph  shah  he  in  addition  to 
the  county,  Stotey  mad  notional  acreage  allotments  and  the 
from  such  acreage  shah  he  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 


tional 


“-fB-f  ^Notwithstanding  any  other  precision  of  low — 

“-fi)  the  acreage  hy  whieh  any  farm  acreage  ahoh 
ment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent  erop  computed  without 
regard  to  paragraph  -ft)-  is  increased  hy  reason  of  the 
application  of  paragraph  -(4-)-  shall  not  he  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  acreage  allotments  for 
such  farm  ; 

'  -fh)  the  acreage  hy  which  any  county  acreage 
allotment  for  1-959  or  any  subsequent  erop  is  increased 
from  the  national  or  State  reserve  on  the  basis  of  its 
needs  for  additional  aercage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  shah  not  he  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  eounty  acreage  allotments,  and 

subparagraph  -f4f  of  this  paragraph  -fTf  shah  not  he 
taken  mte  account  in  establishing  futme  Stahq  county-, 
or  farm  acreage 
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METHOD  OP  DETEEMININO  F-VR-M  ALLOTMENTS 

Seo.-  10  (b  Section  344  -{If  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  el  1938,  as  amended?  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph- : 

“  (8)-  jsT otwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  para¬ 
graphs  -(4)-  and  -fdf  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may? 
if  he  determines  that  sneh  aetion  wih  facilitate  the  effective 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Aet?  provide  for  the 
county  aereage  abetment  for  the  4959  and  suceeeding  crops 
of  cotton,  less  the  aereage  reserved  under  paragraph  -f3f 
of  this  subsection?  to  he  apportioned  to  farms  on  which 
cotton  has  been  planted  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  sueh  allotment  is 
determined?  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  aereage  allotment  for 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  whieh  sueh 
apportionment  is  under  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  -(4f 
for  any  change  in  the  aereage  of  cropland  available  for  the 
production  of  cotton?  or  -(hj-  to  meet  the  repdrements  of 
any  provision  -(other  than  those  contained  in  paragraphs 


{Ap  and  -(df)-  with  respect  to  the  eounting  of 


for 


DETENTION  OP  KUIHtENDEBEH  ACREAGE  IN  OOUNTV 

SeOt  407t  Paragraph  -(4)-  of  section  344  -fm)-  of  the 
Adjustment  Ant  of  4938?  as  amended?  is 
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amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  Ike  end  el  Ike  second 
sentenee  el  seek  paragraph  and  inserting  in  ken  thereof  tke 
followings  knt  ne  seek  acreage  skak  ke  surrcndedcd  to 
tke  State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer  receiving  a  cotton 
acreage  allotment  in  seek  eeiinty  desires  additional  cotton 
acrcago.-, 

STANDARD  GM-Dfl 

Secu  408r  Section  6  -fa)-  of  tke  Act  of  -August  Sky  1949, 
Pubhc  draw  STSy  84st  Gongrcss  and  tke  last  sentence  of 
seetien  406  of  tke  Agricultural  Act  of  4-949,  as  amended, 
are  hereby  repealed.  Seek  section  406  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  except  in  tke  ease  of  eotton,”  after  tke  word 
-commodity”  in  tke  second  sentence  tkereof?  5kis  section 
skak  beeomc  effective  wkk  tke  4064-  crop; 

eee  sales  restrictions 

Sec.  4-00.  Section  407-  of  tke  Agricultural  Act  of  -4949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  substituting  a  colon  for  tke 
period  at  tke  end  of  tke  third  sentenee  and  adding  at  tke  end 
tkereof  tke  folk-wing :  “Provided,  4hat  effective  with  tke 
beginning  of  tke  marketing  year  for  tke  4064  crop,  tke  Gor- 
peratien  shall  not  seb  any  upland  or  extra  long  staple  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  40  per  centum  above  tke 
current  support  price  for  eotton  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges,  except  that  tke  Gorporation  mnyy  in  any  orderly 
manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly-;  seh  for 
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use  at  tbe  market  price  at  the  time  el  sale  ft 
number  el  bales  el  Gotten  equal  to  tbe  number  el  bales  by 
which  tbe  national  marketing  quota  ler  sueb  marketing 
year  is  rcdueed  below  tbe  estimated  demestie  consumption 
and  experts  ler  sueb  marketing  year  pursuant  te  tbe  pre¬ 
visions  el  section  £441  el  tbe  Agricultural  Adjustment  Aet 
el  44387  as  amended.” 

COTTON  EXPORT  PROGRAM 

8eo7  444t  Nothing  in  this  Aet  shall  be  eonstrued  te 
affect  or  modify  tbe  provisions  el  section  243  el  tbe  Agri- 
cultural  Aet  el  19567  and  any  cotton  owned  or  acquired  by 
tbe  Comomdity  Credit  Corporation  under  any  price  support 
program  may  be  used  for  tbe  purpose  el  carrying  out  tbe 
eetton  expert  program  provided-  ler  in  section  243-  el  tbe 
Agricubural  Aet  el  1956.- 


oe  cottonseed  and  soybean  OtR 
Sect  44-4  bhe  Secretary  el  Agriculture  shah 
for  tbe  4454  crop  and  4464  crop  el  oil  seedsy  respectively7 
tbe  amount  by  which  tbe  total  production  of  oil  from  sueb 
crop  will  be  increased  by  reason  of  the  production  el  cotton 
on  tbe  increased  acreage  allotted  to  farmers  who  elect  ehoice 
-fbf  under  seetien  444  of  tbe  Agricubural  Aet  of  4444r  as 
amended  by  this  Aetr  4n  making  such  estimate  tbe  Secre¬ 
tary  shah  make  due  allowance  for  any  reduction  in  tbe 
acreage  of  soybeans  which  may  resub  from  the  expansion 
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in  Ike  acreage  el  cotton?  n- 
niayy  during  Ike  marketing  year  lea2  ike  4959  crop  and  4-960 
crop  el  ee-keig  respectively,  pueekase  an  amount  el  ek  pro¬ 
duced  from  cottonseed  or  soybeans  approximately  equal  to 
Ike  ktefea.se  in  Ike  amount  el  ek  so  estimated  ler  seek  crop 
el  ek  seeds  ky  Ike  Secretary,  4ke  ek  k  purehascd  skak 
ke  donated  te  eeeprefit  eeleelary  agencies  registered  wkk 
Ike  Department  el  Stale,-  elker  appropriate  agencies  el  Ike 
Federal  Government  er  international  organizations  ler  ese 
in  Ike  assistance  el  needy  persons  enlside  Ike  Ended  States? 
0 ommodity  0  i  edit  Oerporation  may  inenr  snek  additional 
eesls  wkk  respect  to  snek  ek  as  it  is  authorized  le  incur 
with  -respect  le  look  commodities  disposed  el  under  section 
44-6  el  Ike  Agricultural  Act  el  4949. 

444EE  41  GOim  AAD  FEED  GEA4Ag 

imSGON-TIN U ANCB  OF  AOBEAOE  AFFOTMEFTB  OF  €OEF 

SfOt  264?  Eke  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad  el  49387 
as  amended?  is  amended  ky  adding  Ike  lekewing  new  sec¬ 
tion  : 


4936? 


any  elker  previsien  el  lawy 


acreage 


and  a 


area, 


skak  net  ke  estakksked  ler  Ike  4959  and  subsequent  crops  el 
com.’- 
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PRICE 

SbPt  20A  sFke  Agrk  ukeral  Ac4  el  44449T  as 
A  amended  ky  adding  ike  lellowing  new  se4iea-7 

-44eCt  4-4-0  -fa)-  Aekwiil.  standing  anv  oiker  prevision 
el  law7  keginning  wkk  Ike  4050  erepT  priee  support  skad 
ke  made  avadafee  le  producers  lor  eaek  crop  el  eeru  el  00 
per  eeuium  el  ike  average  priee  reeeived  ke  fermers  duriug 
ike  ikree  ealeubar  years  immediately  preceding  Ike  calendar 
year  ki  wkiek  ike  marketing  year  ler  seek  erep  kegins 
ftdjttf  led-  le  edsei  Ike  elfeet  an  seek  priee  el  any  abnormal 
pnant  ities  el  -lees  grade  earn  marketed  during  any  el  seek 
years-r  jfear idcd\  4knt  Ike  level  el  priee  support  ler  any 
erep  el  eem  skad  net  ke  less  tkum  $-04-0  pee  keskel  or  00 
pee  eent  um  el  ike  parity  price  I  kerefep  wkiedever  is  Ike 
kigkerr 

4-fk4  Ike  ginning  wild  Ike  4000  erapy  priee  supper! 
skak  ke  made  avertable  le  predeeers  ler  eaek  erep  el  aatSy 
rye7  karleyy  eed  grain  sorghums  al  seek  level  eel  less  ikae 
00  per  centum  el  Ike  parity  priee  tkerelor  as  Ike  Secretary- 
el  Agriculture  determines  is  lair  aed  reasonable  ie  relation 
le  ike  tenet  al  wkiek  priee  seppert  is  made  available  ler 
<areT  taking  iele  eeesideraliee  ike  feeding  value  el  seek 
S,  4071 - 3 
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POfflfflK  slity  itt  PeAien  tO  POriA  tA  -HHPi-HtO  pKCe  relationship 
between  such  eenunedity  and  eerny  the  location  and  stora- 
bility  of  tA  commodity  and  pH  her  relevant  factors.-’ 

SeOv  404  t  Seetinn  4444  -(4-)-  -f4f  ef  doe  Agricultural 
Art  of  44444  as  amendedy  in  repealed  effective  with  the  1954 


crop. 


4A44A  141—444011 


MINIM-PM  XATIOSAA  AAB  AT  AT  B  AC  US  ABE  ALLOT  MBrfTtr 


Sec t  404-t  Section  454  -{ef  fOf  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Art-  of  4448y  as  amendedy  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  oo4  “1957  and  1958”  in  each  pfaee  it  occurs  thorciuy 
and  inserting  -‘1955  and  subsequent  yeanA 


mien  suriMner 


SErt  40A  faf  Section  1444  faf  of  tA  Agricultural  Art 
of  44447  as  amendedy  is  amenAdy  eAdive  doginning  with 
tA  4454  crop — 

-(4f  5y  striking  out  “wAaty  and  rice-  and  insert- 
ing  And  wheat’’;  and 

-f4f  hy  apfding  at  tA  end  thereof  the  following  new 


Anr  riee  rt  the 


1954  and  1960 


4 1  w  \ 
l  HU 


level  of  support  shah  A  not  less  than  A  per  centum 


of  tA  parity  price.” 

-fh)-  Section  404  fdf  ef  t A  Agricultural  Art  ef  4444y 
as  amendedy  is  amended  hy  apfding  at  tA  end  thereof  tA 
following  new 
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iLfHf  Ace  el  tke  4-914-1  and  subsequent  crops  Ike 
level  el  suppuvt  skull  ke  90  pee  centum  el  ike  average  price 
received  ky  farmers  during  Ike  tkree  calendar  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  Ike  year in  wkiek  Ike  crop  is  karvested7 
ket  eel  less  tkan  S4  per  kundredweigkt  er  00  per  eentem 
el  ike  parity  priee  ikerelep  wkiekever  is  kigkecr- 

SEG7  903.  Aotvetks  tan  ding  any  elker  prevision  el  law7 
any  farmer  wke  is  dissatisfied  witk  feis  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  ler  ike  4909  erep  el  wkeat  may-  witkin  klteen  days 
alter  mailing  te  kim  el  neliee  as  presided  in  seelien  900  el 
Ike  Agricultural  Adjustment  Aet  el  4998,  as  amended7  er 
wit  kin  klleen  days  aller  Ike  effective  dale  el  Ikis  Ael7 
wlnehcvcr  is  later,-  kave  suck  allotment  reviewed  in  aeeerd- 
anee  wifk  Ike  previsions  el  said  AeO 

444AE  4A— WGQE 


St-Xg  40 A  -(a)-  Seelien  709  el  ike  Aalienal  Wool  Ael 
el  4-904  is  amended  ky  striking  enl  A\4arek  9-0  -4909”  and 
inserting  in  ken  tkereel  Adnrek  94y  4-908 


-(k)-  date  krsl  sentence  el  seelien  7-04  el  seek  Ael  is 
ky  striking  enl  ike  previse  contained  tkereim- 
-(c)-  Seelien  TOO  el  seek  Act  is  amended  ky  inserting 
alter  tke  krsl  sentence  tkereel  tke  lekevdng-f  —  In  addition 
te  Ike  amounts  appropriated  ky  tke  leregeing  sentence-; 


tkere  are  kereky  autkerized  te  ke  appropriated  suck  fnrtker 
amounts  as  may  ke  necessary  te  carry  eel  tke  purposes 
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ef  ikis  Aely  kul  ualwitkstaakiag  my  geiee  aaaeeeeemeal  el 
ike  suggeel  le-vek  a  a  ewe  saggeel  skall  ke  make  atolakle 
tkeeegk  gayeeeals  fee  aay  maekelmg  yeae  -fkegkaiiag  tolk 
ike  asaekelkig  yeae  kegiaaiag  ia  1059)-  al  a  keel  la  excess 
ef  Ka  gee  eea4aa+  ef  the  gaeky  geiee  fee  Ike  eaaueakily  as 
ef  Ike  kegiaaiag  ef  saek  maekeliag  yeag  if  the  Seeeefaey  ia 
kis  kest  jukgmeal  keleeaaaes  tkal  Ike  exgeakitaees  la  ke 
aiake  ky  ike  Cominakky  Geekk  Geegaeatiea  ia  eeaaeetiaa 
wkk  gayeeea Is  le  geakaeees  aatlee  ikis  lille  with  eesgeel  la 
waal  aak  a+akaie  maekelek  kaeiag  saek  maekeliag  yeae  will 
exeeek  ike  gee  eealam  af  geass  eeeeigts  sgeeikek  ia  ike  gea- 
tosa  af  Ike  faeegaiag  sealeaee  fae  ike  eafeakae  yeae  eakiag 
ia  saek  maekeliag  yeaer  toe  keeeelaey  wkea  eleleeaekaag 
Ike  keel  af  saggaet  la  ke  aaaaaaeek  ia  akeaaee  af  ike 
kegiaaiag  af  aay  aatekelfag  yeaey  way  eslkaale  Ike  gaeky 
geiee  as  ef  Ike  kegiaaiag  ef  saek  maekeliag  yeae  awl  Ike 
gaeky  geke  sa  eslkaale  4  skall  ke  aseel  aak  eegaekek  as  kaal 
fae  ike  gaegases  af  ike  faeegaiag  sealeaeek- 

4A4AE  V — ktoBkkto  AAto  480 

^E€r  aUk  Seetiaa  49k  -(kf  af  ike  Agricultural  toake 
keeelageaeal  aael  Assislaaee  Aet  af  to  toy  as  ameakek 
-(kuklie  Aaw  4HOy  Eigkly-tkiek  Geegress-)-  is  aeaeakeel  la 
eeak  as  fakews-7 

— -(kf  Ageeeeaeals  skall  aal  ke  ealeeek  iata  aakee  ikis 
ikle  kaeiag  aay  kseal  yeae  wkiek  will  eak  fae  aggeageialiaas 
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to  rcimknene  ike  Commodity  Ckedit  fdeepoeatieny  puenuant 
■to  snkaeetion  -fa)-  of  tkin  neetiony  in  amonntn  in  cweenn  of 


i|>4  AOO^OQOyQOCy  fkku  any  amount  fey  wkiek  agreements 
entered  into  in  prior  dneal  years  -fkagumlng  witd  tke  dneal 
year  ending  Jnne  dtp  +9d8}-  kawe  called  er  wid  end  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  tke  Commodity  Credit  evapora¬ 
tion  in  amonnts  less  tkan  authorised  foe  soek  pi  ier  dneal 
yearsA1 

SkOt  o02t  -fat)-  Seetion  404  of  sink-  Amt  in  amended  ky 
inserting  before  tke  period  at  tke  end  of  tke  dent  sentenee  of 


tkereof  tke  following  t 


i:and  foe  the  dnaneing 


of  programs  fee  tke  inteeekange  of  persons  nndee  title  44  of 
tke  -rinited  Staten  Information  and-  dddneational  fkeekange 
Aet  of  kOdSj  as  amended  -(24  4d  Sr  48  ddlftpA 

-fk)-  Seek  seetion  in  fnetkee  amended  ky  adding  aftee 
paeageapk  -fkf  tke  following  new  paragraphs 

^-fi|-  4V;e  providing  assistaneey  ky  geant  oe  otherwise, - 
in  tke  expansion  oe  opeeatien  in  foeeign  eenntries  of  estak- 
dnked  sekoofsy  eoHegesy  oe  universities  fonnded  oe  sponsored 
ky  eetrienn  of  tke  limited  States7  foe  tke  pnepene  of  emakkng 
seek  educational  institntionn  to  eaeey  on  peogeamn  of  eoea- 
tionaiy  professional  seicntide,-  tecknolegieaiy  oe  geneeaf  edu- 
eatien-y  and  in  tke  nnppoefing  ef  woeknkopn  in  Ameriean 
ntodien  oe  Anseriean  educational  teekmepiosy  and  supporting 
ekaien  in  Ameriean  ntudienA 
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r'.Eer  503r  bection  409  <0  saeh  Act  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  oat  M4une  49-  49490-  and  inserting  in  lisa  thereof  'Mane 
99T  496494 


&r:cr  994  t  beetion  994  of  such  Act  is  amended  las  strik¬ 


ing  eat  Miuno  949  49oH-:  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■Mane  99T  196(4' .- 

bren  599  Section  996  -faf  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
4956  is  amended  lee  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  semieofen  and:  the  following  :  Meat  no  strategic  or 
critical  material  shah  he  acquired  ha  the  Commodity  Credit 
Gorparatien  as  a  resaft  of  saeh  barter  or  exelmnge  except  for 
saeh  national  steekprbg  for  saeh  sap;  piemen  tal  stoekpifeT 
for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or  assistance  programs^ 


or  for  offshore  eonstraetion  programs''. 

SeOt  9O67  4n  carrying  oat  the  precisions  of  the  Agri- 
eaharal  Trade  iDewefepment  and  Assistance  Act  of  4999  as 


h  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  he  made  available 
for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  4  of  the  Act  hr 
the  same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other  surplus 

manufactured  from  iqdand  or  long-staple  cotton  shah  he 


made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  4 

t-ii-  i-4-W  *  -  A  /  «,4  00  Iouq1  0  o  /»/  tf  f  nit  i  l<  lit  L*iiy  1  1 1 1  1  l_<  y*1!  mi  4]  C  r  0  1  ul  l  v/  \ 

01  Tilt.’  4  \  v  e  1  lo  T\  ‘1  1  Jg  cto  T  U  l  lUI  I  To  III  olll  |  *  1 1 1 0  otrjTJTTy^  cTtitt  lit  * 

discriminatory  or  other  condhions  shah  be  imposed  which 
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wkk  Ikei?  stke  o¥  rt  -m\- 


wkl  prevent  er  ten4  te  ki&e 
ekkky  fer  sale  nn4er  Ike  Aek 

TITLE  1— COTTON 

PROGRAM  FOR  1959  AND  I960 
Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

11  Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 

law — 

“(a)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of 
upland  cotton  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  offer  the  operator  of  each  farm  for  which 
an  allotment  is  established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  a 
choice  of  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined 
pursuant  to  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price  support  determined, 
pursuant  to  section  101  of  this  Act  (the  amount  of 
cotton  estimated  to  be  produced  on  the  additional  acres 
allotted  to  producers  selecting  choice  (B)  for  such  year 
being  taken  into  account  in  computing  such  support), 
except  that  for  the  1959  crop  the  level  of  support  shall 
be  not,  less  than  80  percentum  of  parity,  or  (B)  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  determined  pursuant  to  section 
S44  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
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amended,  Increased  by  not  to  exceed,  40  per  centum  (such 
increased  acreage  allotment  to  be  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm  for  all  purposes)  and  price  support  at  a 
levd  which  is  Id  per  centum  of  parity  below  the 
level  of  support  established  for  producers  who  elect 
choice  (A).  Any  person  operating  more  than  one 
farm,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  choice  (B),  must  elect 
choice  (B)  for  all  farms  for  which  he  is  operator.  Not 
later  than  J anuary  31  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  announce  on  the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  supply 
percentage  as  of  the  following  August  1,  the  price  sup¬ 
port  level  for  producers  who  elect  choice  (A )  and  such 
price  support  level  shall  be  final.  ^l.s  soon  as  practicable 
after  such  announcement,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  the 
operator  ( as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  county  com¬ 
mittee)  of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  be  notified  of  the  alternative 
levels  of  price  support  and  the  alternative  acreaye  al¬ 
lotments  available  for  his  farm.  The  operator  of  each 
farm  shall,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
notify  the  county  committee  in  writing  whether  he  desires 
the  increased  acreage  allotment  and  the  level  of  price 
support  prescribed  in  choice  (B )  to  be  effective  for  the 
farm.  If  the  operator  fails  to  so  notify  the  county  corn- 
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mittee  within  the  time  prescribed,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  chosen  the  acreage  allotment  and  the  price 
support  level  prescribed  in  choice  (A).  The  choice 
elected  by  the  operator  shall  apply  to  all  the  producers 
on  the  farm.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  permit  the  operator 
of  a  farm  for  which  choice  (B)  is  in  effect  to  change 
to  choice  (A)  where  conditions  beyond  the  control  of 
the  farm  operator,  such  as  excessive  rain,  flood,  or 
drought,  prevented  the  planting  of  acreage  to  cotton  or 
having  cotton  acreage  available  for  harvest  on  the  farm 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  such  operator  in  selecting 
choice  (B).  The  additional  acreage  required  to  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  farms  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments 
and  the  production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  marketing  quota.  The  additional 
acreage  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  farm  participating  in  any  cotton 
acreage  reserve  program  established  for  1959  under  the 
Soil  Ba7ik  Act  shall  receive  an  increased  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  under  the  provisio7is  of  this  section  for  1959. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  314  ( m)  (2) 
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any  farm  cotton  acreage  allotment  increased  as  tlLe 
result  of  the  selection  of  choice  (B)  may  not  be  released 
and  reap portioned  to  any  other  farm.  Price  support 
shall  be  made  available  under  this  paragraph  only  to 
cooperators  and  only  if  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  crop. 

“(b)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of  upland 
cotton,  price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
who  elect  choice  (A)  through  a  purchase  program. 
Price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  who 
elect  choice  (B)  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other 
operations. 

“(c)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed, 
during  the  period  beginning  August  1,  1959,  and  ending 
July  31,  1961,  to  offer  any  upland  cotton  owned  by  it 
for  sale  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  above  the  current  level  of  price  support  pre- 
scribed  in  choice  (B).” 

PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  1961  AND  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  103  as 
follows: 

“Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  level  of  price  support  for  upland  cotton  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary ,  taking  into  consideration  the  factors  set 
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out  in  section  401  (b)  of  this  Act,  at  not  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  and  not  less  than  the 
folio  winy  levels:  For  the  1961  crop  not  less  than  70  per 
centum  of  such  parity  price  and  for  the  1962  crop  and 
thereafter  not  less  than  65  per  centum  of  such  parity  price, 
but  in  no  event  less  than  SO  cents  per  pound'’. 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  342  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  and  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end,  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “Pro¬ 
vided,  That  beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  shall  be  riot  less  than  a  number  of  bales  equal 
to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  and  estimated  ex¬ 
ports  (less  estimated  imports)  for  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  adjustment  in  the  amount  of  such  quota  as 
he  determines  necessary  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
estimated,  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  (including 
the  qualities  of  such  stocks)  and  stocks  in  foreign 
countries  which  would  be  available  for  the  marketing  year 
for  which  the  quota  is  being  proclaimed  if  no  adjustment 
of  such  quota  is  made  hereunder,  to  assure  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United 
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States  to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of  the 
different  qualities  of  cotton  needed  in  the  United  States 

and,  in  foreign  cotton  consuming  countries,  and  for  purposes 

/ 

of  national  security;  but  the  Secretary,  in  making  such  ad¬ 
justments,  may  not  reduce  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
any  year  below  (i)  one  million  bales  less  than  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports  for  the  market¬ 
ing  year  for  which  such  quota  is  being  proclaimed,  or  (li) 
ten  million  bales,  whichever  is  larger." 

(2)  Sectio7i  342  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end,  thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act,  the  national  marketing  quota  for  upland 
cotton  for  1959  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  number  of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage 
allotment  for  each  such  year  of  sixteen  million  acres." 

(3)  Section  347  (b)  is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding 
the  following:  “Provided,  That  beginning  with  the  1961 
crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  such  national  marketing 
quota  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  (1 )  the  estimated  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  plus  exports  for  the  marketing  year  which 
begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  less  (2)  the  estimated 
imports,  plus  (3)  such  additional  number  of  bales,  if  any, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to  assure  adapt  ate 
working  stocks  in  trade  channels  until  cotton  from  the  next 
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crop  becomes  readily  available  without  resort  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks." 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  344  (a)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  “five'’  and  substituting  the  word  “four" . 

MINIMUM  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 
Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amende  !,  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “ Provided ,  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  na¬ 
tional  acreage  reserve  consisting  of  *  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment;  and  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection 
(f)  (1),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
State  and,  county  acreage  reserves  (except  that  the  amount 
apportioned  to  Nevada  shall  be  one  thousand  acres),  h  or 
the  I960  and  succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  the  needs  of  States 
(other  them  Nevada)  for  such  additional  acreage  for  such 
purpose  may  be  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  after  taking 
into  consideration  such  needs  as  determined  or  estimated 
for  the  preceding  crop  of  cotton  and  the  size  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop.  The  additional  acreage 
so  apportioned  to  the  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  coun¬ 
ties  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  counties  for  such  addi- 
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tional  acreage  for  such  purpose,  and  added  to  the  count’/ 
acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such 
additional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  re¬ 
serve  about  15  per  centum  of  the  county  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  without  regard  to  such  additional  acreage).  Addi¬ 
tional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  under 
the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  future  State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for 
additional  acreage  under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  under 
the  last  proviso  in  subsection  ( e)  shall  be  determined  or 
estimated  as  though  allotments  were  first  computed  without 
regard  to  subsection  (f)  (l)T 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“ Provided  further,  That  if  the  additional  acreage  allocated 
to  a  State  under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than 
the  requirements  as  determined  or  estimated  by  the  S  cre- 
tary  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  for  the  State 
under  subsection  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  (1 )  the 
remaining  acreage  so  determined  or  estimated  to  be  required 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  per 
centum  of  the  State  acreage  allotment;  and  the  acreage 
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which  is  required  to  he  reserved  under  this  proviso  shall  be 
allocated  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  ad¬ 
ditional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments 
under  subsection  (f)  (1),  and  added  to  the  country  acreage 
allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  additional 
acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above 
15  per  centum  of  the  county  allotment  determined  without 
regard,  to  such  additional  acreages). 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  para¬ 
graph  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall 
be  allotted  the  smaller  of  the  following:  (A)  ten  acres; 
or  (B)  the  acreage  allotment  established  for  the  farm  for 
the  1958  crop A 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f)  (6)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “ Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  county 
committee  recommends  such  action  and  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  action  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county , 
the  remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  ( after  making 
allotments  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection) 
shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to  which  an 
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allotment  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this 
subsection  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under  this 
paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of 
such  farm  under  paragraph  ( l )  (A)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  ( which  percentage  shall 
be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the  county)  of  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
determined,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal 
conditions  affecting  plantings  during  such  three-year  period: 
Provided,  That  the  county  committee  may  in  its  discretion 
limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  cm  acreage  not  in 
excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  as 
determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection :  Provided  further,  That  any  part  of  the 
county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned  under  this  para¬ 
graph  by  reason  of  the  initial  application  of  such  50  per 
centum  limitation  shall  be  added  to  the  county  acreage 
reserve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  therein 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be 
effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop. 

Sec.  105.  Effective  beginning  ivith  the  1959  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
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as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end,  thereof  the 
following  new  'paragraph: 

“(7)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  less  than  that  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1),  such 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  increased  to  the  acreage  prescribed 
by  paragraph  (1).  The  additional  acreage  required  to  be 
allotted  to  farms  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  and  the 
production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota. 

“(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

“(i)  the  acreage  by  ivhich  any  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent  crop  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  exceeds  the  acreage  which  would  have 
been  allotted  to  such  farm  if  its  allotment  had  been  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  same  percentage  factor  applied  to 
other  farms  in  the  county  under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or 
(8)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  the 
acreage  allotment  for  such  farm  for  any  crop  for  which 
acreage  is  allotted  to  such  farm  under  paragraph  (2), 
(6) ,  or  (8) ;  and  acreage  shall  be  allotted  under  para¬ 
graph  (2),  (6),  or  (8)  to  farms  which  did  not  receive 
1958  crop  allotments  in  excess  of  ten  acres  if  and  only 
if  the  Secretary  determines  (after  considering  the  allot¬ 
ments  to  other  farms  in  the  county  for  such  crop  com- 
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pared  with  their  1958  allotments  and  other  relevant 
factors)  that  equity  and  justice  require  the  allotment  of 
additional  acreage  to  such  farm  under  paragraph  (2), 
(6),  or  (8). 

“(ii)  the  acreage  by  which  any  county  acreage 
allotment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent  crop  is  increased 
from  the  national  or  State  reserve  on  the  basis  of  its 
needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  county  acreage  allotments,  and 

“(Hi)  the  additional  acreage  allotted  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  (7)  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county, 
or  farm  acreage  allotments.” 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 
Sec.  106.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(8)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may,  if  he  determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the 
effective  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  provide 
for  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  the  1959  and  succeed¬ 
ing  crops  of  cotton,  less  the  acreage  reserved  under  para¬ 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms 
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on  which  cotton  has  been  'planted  in  any  one  of  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allot¬ 
ment  is  determined,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
such  apportionment  is  made,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary 

(1)  for  any  change  in  the  acreage  of  cropland  available  for 
the  production  of  cotton,  or  (ii)  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  any  provision  (other  than  those  contained  in  paragraphs 

(2)  and  (6) )  with  respect  to  the  counting  of  acreage  for 
history  purposes .” 

RETENTION  OF  SURRENDERED  ACREAGE  IN  COUNTY 

Sec.  107.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  344  (m)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  but  no  such  acreage  shall  be  surrendered  to 

the  State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer  receiving  a  cotton 
acreage  allotment  in  such  county  desires  additional  cotton 
acreage.” 

STANDARD  GRADE 

Sec.  108.  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Act  of  August  29,  1949, 
Public  Law  272,  81st  Congress,  and  the  last,  sentence  of 
section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
are  hereby  repealed.  This  section  shall  become  effective  with 
the  1961  crop. 
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CCC  SALES  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  109.  Sectio7i  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  substituting  a  colon  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  11  Provided,  That  effective  with  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  1961  crop,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long  staple  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15  per  centum  above  the 
current  suppoid  price  for  cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges,  except  that  the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly,  sell  for 
unrestricted  use  at  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  sale  a 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the  number  of  bales  by 
which  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such  marketing 
year  is  reduced  below  the  estimated,  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended! ’ 

COTTON  EXPORT  PROGRAM 
Sec.  110.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956,  and  any  cotton  owned  or  acquired, 
by  the  Commodity  Credit,  Corporation  under  any  price  sup¬ 
port  program  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
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the  cotton  export  program  provided  for  in  section  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

SPLIT  GRADES 

Sec.  111.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  “ Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  in  adjust¬ 
ing  the  support  price  for  cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  establish  separate  price  support  rates  for  split 
grades  and  for  full  grades  substantially  reflecting  relative 
values ” 

TITLE  II— CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

REFERENDUM 

Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
title  the  following: 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  15,  1958,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  producers  of  corn 
in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  to  determine  whether 
such  producers  favor  a  price  support  program  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  the  1959  and  subsequent 
crops  in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price 
support  as  provided  in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 
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“(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if  a 
majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  hereof  favor  a  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  as  provided  in  this  subsection  (b),  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  shall  apply: 

“ DISCONTINUANCE  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  ON  CORN 
“(1)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  330.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
acreage  allotments  and  a  commercial  corn-producing  area 
shall  not  be  established  for  the  1959  and  subsequent  crops 
of  corn 1 

“price  support 

“(2)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

“‘Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn  at  90 
per  centum  of  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  during 
the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins,  ad¬ 
justed  to  offset  the  effect  on  such  price  of  any  abnormal  quan¬ 
tities  of  low-grade  corn  marketed  during  any  of  such  year: 
Provided,  That  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop 
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of  corn  shall  not  be  less  than  $ 1.18  per  bushel  or  65  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  whichever  is  the  higher. 

“  Y b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye, 
barley,  and  grain  sorghums  at  such  level  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  is  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  at  which  price  support 
is  made  available  for  corn,  taking  into  consideration  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to  corn,  and  the  other 
factors  set  forth  in  section  401  (b)  hereof.’ 

“( 3)  Section  101  (d)  (4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  repealed  effective  with  the  1959  crop.” 

TITLE  111— BICE 

MINIMUM  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  353  (c)  (6)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1957  and  1958”  in  each  place  it  occurs  therein, 
and  inserting  “1957  and  subsequent  years” . 

PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning  with 
the  1959  crop — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “wheat,  and  rice”  and  insert¬ 
ing  “and  wheat” ;  and 
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(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
'paragraph:  “For  rice  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops,  the 
level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price.  For  rice  of  the  1961  crop  the  level 
of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  70  per  centum  of  painty. 
For  the  1962  and  subsequent  crops  of  rice  the  level  of 
support  shall  be  not  less  than  65  per  centum  of  parity .” 

TITLE  IV— WOOL 

Sec.  401.  Section  70S  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  ( 68  Stat.  910)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “March  31, 
1959”  and,  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “March  31,  1962” . 

Sec.  402.  The  first  proviso  in  section  704  of  such  Act 
(68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “ specific ”  the 
first  time  it  appears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “(whether 
or  not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)”. 

Sec.  403.  The  proviso  in  section  705  of  such  Act  (68 
Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “specific”  the  first 
time  it  appears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “(whether  or  not 
such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)”. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  501.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  377  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“Sec.  378 .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  allotment  determined  for  any  commodity 
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for  any  land  from  which  the  owner  is  displaced  because  of 
acquisition  of  the  land  for  any  purpose  by,  other  than  for 
the  continued  production  of  allotted  crops ,  any  Federal , 
State,  or  other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
shall  be  place  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be  available 
only  for  use  in  providing  allotments  for  other  farms  owned 
by  the  owner  so  displaced.  Upon  application  to  the  county 
committee,  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  such  dis¬ 
placement,  or  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  period  is  longer,  any  owner  so  displaced  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  established  for  other  farms  owned  by  him 
allotments  which  are  comparable  with  allotments  deter¬ 
mined  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  similar 
except  for  the  past  acreage  of  the  commodity,  taking  into 
consideration  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for 
the  production  of  the  commodity,  crop-rotation  practices, 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  commodity:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  used 
to  establish  or  increase  the  allotments  for  such  farms  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  pool  and  shall  not  exceed  the  allot¬ 
ment  most  recently  established  for  the  farm  acquired  from 
the  applicant  and  placed  in  the  pool.  During  the  period 
of  eligibility  for  the  making  of  allotments  under  this  section 
for  a  displaced  owner,  acreage  allotments  for  the  farm 
from  which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  established 
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1  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  applicable  to  other  farms, 

2  and  such  allotments  shall  be  considered,  to  have  been  fully 

3  planted.  After  such  allotment  is  made  under  this  section, 

4  the  proportionate  part,  or  all,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 

5  past  acreage  used  in  establishing  the  allotment  most  recently 

6  placed  in  the  pool  for  the  farm  from  which  the  owner  was 

7  so  displaced  shall  be  transferred  to  and  considered  for  the 

8  purposes  of  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot- 

9  ments  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  to  which  allotment 

10  is  made  under  this  section.  Except  where  paragraph  (c) 

11  requires  the  transfer  of  allotment  to  another  portion  of  the 

12  same  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  (1)  that  part  of 

13  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  is  so  displaced  and  that 

14  part  from  which  he  is  not  so  displaced  shall  be  considered 

15  as  separate  farms;  and  (2)  an  owner  who  voluntarily 

16  relinquishes  possession  of  the  land  subsequent  to  its  acquisi- 

17  tion  by  an  agency  having  the  light  of  eminent  domain  shall 

18  be  considered  as  having  been  displaced  because  of  such 

19  acquisition. 

20  “(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 

21  plicable  if  (1 )  there  is  any  marketing  quota  penalty  due 

22  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  the  commodity  from  the 

23  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  or 

24  by  the  owner  of  the  farm;  (2)  any  of  the  commodity  pro- 
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1  duced  on  such  farm  has  not  been  accounted  for  as  required 

2  by  the  Secretary;  or  (3)  the  allotment  next  established, 

3  for  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency 

4  , would,  have  been  reduced  because  of  false  or  improper 

5  identification  of  the  commodity  produced  on  or  marketed 

6  from  such  farm  or  due  to  a  false  acreage  report. 

7  “(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable,  in  the  case  of 

8  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts ,  to  any  farm  from  which  the 

9  owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and 

10  corn,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  displaced  prior 

11  to  1954,  and  in  the  case  of  rice,  to  any  farm  from  which  the 

12  owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1955.  In  any  case  where  the 

13  cropland  acquired  for  nonfarming  purposes  from  an  owner 

14  by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  represents 

15  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the  total  cropland  on  the  farm, 
1^  the  allotment  attributable  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  so 
17  acquired  shall  be  transferred  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  not 

16  so  acquired.” 

19  “(d)  Section  313  (h),  334  (d),  344  (h),  353  (f),  and 

20  358  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 

21  amended,  are  repealed,  but  any  transfer  or  reassignment  of 

22  allotment  heretofore  made  under  the  provisions  of  these  sec- 

23  tions  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  any  displaced  farm  owner 

24  for  whom  an  allotment  has  been  established  under  such  re- 
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1  pealed  sections  shall  not  he  eligible  for  additional  allotment 

2  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  because  of  such  displace* 

3  ment” 

4  Sec.  502.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

5  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

6  “ There  is  authorized  to  be  included  in  the  terms  and  condi- 

7  tions  of  any  such  nonrecourse  loan  a  provision  whereby  on 

8  and  after  the  maturity  of  the  loan  or  any  extension  thereof 

9  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  ac- 

10  quire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral  without  obligation  to 

11  pay  for  any  market  value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in 

12  excess  of  the  loan  indebtedness .” 

13  Sec.  503.  Section  201  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

14  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  at 

15  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “Pro- 

16  vided,  That  in  any  crop  year  in  which,  the  Secretary  deter- 

17  mines  that  the  domestic  production  of  tung  oil  will  be  less 

18  than  the  anticipated  domestic  demand  for  such  oil,  the  price 

19  of  tung  nuts  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  70  per 

20  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor;” . 

21  EXTEND  VETERANS  AND  ARMED  SERVICES  MILK  PROGRAM 

22  Sec.  504.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202  (a)  of 

23  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 

24  1446a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  inserting 

25  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”. 
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(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”,  by  striking  out 
“of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
ration”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “( 1)  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard,  (2)”,  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  such  subsection 
the  following:  “,  and  (3)  of  cadets  and  midshipmen  at,  and 
other  personnel  assigned  to,  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy”. 

Sec.  505.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized, 
on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  approve, 
to  donate  cotton  acquired  through  its  price  support  operations 
to  educational  institutions  for  use  in  the  training  of  students 
in  the  processing  and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  textiles. 

Passed  the  Senate  July  25,  1958. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debated  farm  bill,' Filial  vbte  on  bill  postponed  until  Wed.,  Aug,6 
House  committee  reported  food  stamp  p^an  bill\  Rep.  Taber  objected  to  agreeing  to 
-Senate  amendments  to  accrued  expenditures  budgeting  bill.  House  received  veto 
jmessage  on  independent  offices  appropriation  bill.  House  committee  reported  omni¬ 
bus  housing  bill.  Sen,  Proxmire/criticized  cost  or\Present  farm  program, 
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1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Debated  under  suspension  of  the  rules  S,  4071,  the  farm  bill.  At 

the  request  of  Rep,  McCormack  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  postponed 
until  Wed, ,  Aug.  6,  after  Rep,  Martin  asked  for  a  rollcall  on  the  bill. 

(pp.  14698-713)  The  bill  had  been  reported  with  amendment  earlier  (Aug.  2)  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee  (H.  Rept.  2356) .  (p.  14768) 

2.  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN/  FARM  LABOR,  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  (Aug.  2)  with 

amendment  H./R.  13067,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  food-stamp  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  $1  billion  worth  of  surplus  food  commodities  a  year  to 
needy  persons  and  families  in  the  U.  S.  (H.  Rept.  2358)  ,  and  H,  Ras10360,  to 
continue/for  2  years  the  authority  for  the  Attorney  General  to  permit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  aliens  for  agricultural  employment  (H.  Rept,  2357).  p.  \4763 

3.  BUDGETING.  Rep.  Taber  objected  to  a  unanimous  consent  request  of  Rep.  Fahcell 

t/concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  8002,  the  accrued  expenditures^ 
/budgeting  bill.  p.  14675  \ 


-  2  - 


4.  APPROPRIATIONS,  Received  the  President's  veto  message  on  H,  R,  11574,  the  it 
dependent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  1959  (H.  Doc,  429) .  The  message  was 
referred  to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  p.  14675 


5,  HOUSING ,\  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S./4035, 
the  omnibus  housing  bill  (H,  Rept.  2359) ,  p.  14763 


6.  CONTRACTS,  'the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  granted  permission  until  midnight, 
Aug  5,  to  fSe  a  report  on  H.  R.  11749,  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  for  2  years,  p.  14674 


7,  PERSONNEL.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  4640,  tb  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  permit  persons  transferring  to  non-Act  positiorsto 
retain  voluntary  contribution  accounts.  This  bill  will  nati  be  sent  to  the 
President,  p.  14675 


8,  MINERAL  CLAIMS.  Passed  hdth  amendment  S.  3199,  to  specify  the  period  for  doing 
annual  assessment  work  ot unpatented  mineral  claims  and  suspending  such  work 

for  the  year  ending  July  TV  1958.  p.  14682  /  j 

The  Interior  and  Insular\kf fairs  Committee  ord^ted  reported  with  amendment T 
S,  2039,  to  clarify  the  requirements  with  respect?  to  the  performance  of  labor 
imposed  as  a  condition  for  the\holding  of  mining  claims  on  Federal  lands  pend- 
ing  the  issuance  of  patents  therefor,  p.  D78? 


9.  WHEAT  IMPORTS.  Passed  without  amen 
duty  on  wheat  for  seeding  purposes 
substances  and  is  unfit  for  human  coi 


snt  H.  R.  11581,  to  increase  the  import 
lich  has  been  treated  with  poisonous 
gumption,  p.  14687 


10. 


*94,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  in 
LtS:he  State  to  sell  or  exchange  such 


FORESTRY.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  R. 
selling  certain  lands  in  N.  C.  to  pe; 
lands  for  private  purposes,  p.  14687 

Passed  without  amendment  S.  4791,  to  grant*,  a  50-year  right-of-way  for  a 
water  pipeline  across  the  Lincoln  National  Forest.  This  bill  will  now  be 

sent  to  the  President,  pp.  14687-88 

S/  1245,  to  provided  right-of-way  to  the  city  of 


Passed  without  amendment 
Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  across 
be  sent  to  the  President. 
Passed  without  amendmei 


le  Lincoln  National  forest.  This  bill  will  now 
14688 

S.  3439,  to  reconvey  to 


5t  in  that  city.  This  bill 


alt  Lake  City  the  Forest 
,11  now  be  sent  to  the 


Service  Fire  Warehouse 
President,  pp.  14688 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  8481,  to  extend  the  fo\esty  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Act/of  1956  to  Hawaii,  p.  14689 

Passed  without  ^faendment  3.  32^  ‘  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  ex¬ 

change  lands  comprising  the  Pleasant  Grove  Administrative  Sr^e,  Unita 
National  Forest ^/Utah,  with  a  Pleasant  Grove,  church,  p.  146* 

Passed  as  Reported  "  s-  1748,  to  add  certain  lands  in  idq.  and  Wyo. 
to  the  Caribc and  Targhee  National  Forests,  p.  14692 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  wi^out  amend¬ 
ment  H.  12242,  to  authorize  the  sale  or  exchange  of  certain  Forest  Service 
lands  in  Pima  County,  Ariz.  p.  D789 


11.  RECLAMATION.  Passed  with  amendment  S.  4002,  to  authorize  the  Gray  Dam  a^d 
Reservoir  as  a  part  of  the  Glendo  Unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  projei 
pp.  ,14685-86 

ie  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H/  Con.  Res.  301,  to  approve  the  report  of  the  Dept,  of  Interior  on  Red 
N.llow  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Nebr.  (H.  Rept.  2425).  pp.  14768-69 
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o\  Germantown  Avenue  5  feet  6  Inches  to 
th\first  mentioned  point  and  place  of  be¬ 
ginning. 

TheVbill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  reafcb a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  anoSnassed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar  for  today. 

Mr.  JOHANStoT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  the  bill 
H.  R.  1168,  Calendar  No.  529,  to  which 
objection  was  madevby  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  urKterstand  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  MichiganVhas  withdrawn 
his  objection,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^withdraw 
my  objection  to  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  f olloVs : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  507\ff  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  (70 
Stat.  291;  Public  Law  594,  84th  Cong.)\is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  507.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitatiori> 
contained  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
each  officer  or  employee  subject  to  this  act — 

“(1)  who  at  any  time  after  June  17,  1956, 
is  or  was  reduced  in  grade  from  any  grade 
of  a  basic  compensation  schedule  of  this  act 
(other  than  grade  16,  17,  or  18  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  schedule) ; 

“(2)  who,  on  the  effective  date  of  .such 
reduction  in  grade,  holds  or  held  a  career  or 
career-conditional  appointment  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  civil  service  or  an  appointment  of 
equivalent  tenure  in  the  excepted  service; 

“(3)  whose  reduction  in  grade  is  not  or 
was  not  caused  by  a  demotion  for  personal 
cause,  is  not  or  was  not  at  his  own  request, 
and  is  not  or  was  not  effected  in  a  reduction 
in  force  due  to  lack  of  funds  or  curtailment 
of  work; 

“(4)  who,  for  2  continuous  years  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  such  reduction  in  grade, 
served  (A)  in  the  same  department  and  (B) 
in  the  same  grade  or  in  the  same  and  higher 
grades;  and 

“(5)  whose  performance  of  work  at  all 
times  during  such  period  of  2  years  is  or  was 
satisfactory  or  better  than  satisfactory, 
shall  be  entitled,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
such  reduction  in  grade  or  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment, 
whichever  is  later,  unless  or  until  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  basic  compensation  at  a 
higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
this  act,  to  receive  the  rate  of  basic  compel 
sation  to  which  he  was  entitled  immediately 
prior  to  such  reduction  in  grade  so  long  as  he 
continues  in  the  same  department  wUfnout 
any  break  in  service  of  one  workday  or  more 
and  is  not  demoted  or  reassigned /lor  per¬ 
sonal  cause,  at  his  own  request,  or  in  a  re¬ 
duction  in  force  due  to  lack  of  f>mds  or  cur¬ 
tailment  of  work. 

“(b)  Subject  to  the  limitation  contained 
in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  each  of¬ 
ficer  or  employee  subject  % 6  this  act — 

“(1)  who,  during  tine  period  beginning 
July  1,  1954,  and  endndg  June  17,  1956,  was 
reduced  in  grade  frojn  any  grade  of  a  basic 
compensation  schedule  of  this  act  (other 
than  grade  16,  1/7,  or  18  of  the  General 
Schedule) ; 

“(2)  whose yfeduction  in  grade  was  not 
caused  by  a  demotion  for  personal  cause,  was 
not  at  his  own  request,  and  was  not  effected 
in  a  reduction  in  force  due  to  lack  of  funds 
or  curtailment  of  work; 

"(3)  /Who,  for  2  continuous  years  imme- 
diatejiy  prior  to  such  reduction  in  grade, 
served  (A)  in  the  same  department  and  (B) 
(hesame  grade  or  in  the  same  and  higher 
fades*; 


“(4)  whose  performance  of  work  at  all 
times  during  such  period  of  2  years  was  satis¬ 
factory  or  better  than  satisfactory;  and 

“(5)  whose  employment  in  the  same  de¬ 
partment  has  been  continuous  since  such 
reduction  in  grade  and  who,  since  such  re¬ 
duction  in  grade,  has  not  been  demoted  or 
reassigned  for  personal  cause,  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  or  in  a  reduction  in  force  due  to  lack 
of  funds  or  curtailment  of  work, 
shall  be  entitled,  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  unless  or 
until  he  is  entitled  to  receive  basic  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  this  act,  to  receive  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  to  which  he  was  entitled 
immediately  prior  to  such  reduction  in  grade 
so  long  as  he  continues  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  without  any  break  in  service  of  1 
workday  or  more  and  is  not  demoted  or  re¬ 
assigned  for  personal  cause,  at  his  own  re-, 
quest,  or  in  a  reduction  in  force  due  to  lack 
of  funds  or  curtailment  of  work. 

»‘  ( c )  The  rate  of  basic  compensation  to 
which  such  officer  or  employee  is  entitled 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  each  reduction  in  grade  to 
s^vhich  this  section  applies  shall  not  exceed 
le  sum  of  (1)  the  minimum  scheduled  rate 
orNthe  grade  to  which  he  is  reduced  under^ 
eac\  such  reduction  in  grade  occuring  on  oji 
afterVuly  1,  1954,  and  (2)  the  difference 
tween\is  rate  immediately  prior  to  the  first 
of  such  seductions  in  grade  occurring  fin  or 
after  Jul^J,  1954,  and  the  minimuny^ched- 
uled  rate  orsthat  grade  which  is  three  grades 
lower  than  tne  grade  from  which  lie  was  re¬ 
duced  under  Ne  first  of  such  reductions  in 
grade. 

“(d)  The  Civil  Service  Confmission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  thisSeection.” 

Sec.  2.  The  amendmM  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act  fi^epction  507  of  the 
Classification  Act  of/u949%as  amended — 

(1)  shall  not  by  construed  to  affect  (A) 
the  rate  of  basio/compensatiCn  determined, 
at  any  time  prim  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act,  foj/any  officer  or  employee  under 
and  in  accoodance  with  such  section  507,  as 
enacted  by/the  Act' of  June  18,  1956  n70  Stat. 
291;  PuhfiLc  Law  594,  84th  Congres^V.  and 
(B)  the/right  of  such  officer  or  employee  to 
receive'' for  any  period,  under  and  in  accord- 
anca/with  such  section  507  as  so  enacted,  tl 
payment  of  such  basic  compensation  so  de¬ 
termined;  and 

(2)  shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  benefit,  under 
and  in  accordance  with  such  section  507  as 
so  enacted,  to  which  he  was  entitled  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
except  that,  in  the  event  of  any  reduction 
in  grade  with  respect  to  such  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  which  occurs  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  such  rate  of  basic 
compensation,  and  any  benefit  to  which  he 

_may  be  entitled  with  respect  to  such  reduc¬ 
tion  in  grade,  shall  be  determined  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  section  507,  as  amend¬ 
ed  by  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  individual 
is  eligible  under  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954  (5  TJ.  S.  C. 
2091-2103),  all  changes  in  rates  of  basic 
compensation  by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
section  507  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  enacted  by  the  act  of  June  18,  1956  (70 
Stat.  291;  Public  Law  594,  84th  Congress), 
or  as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  this 
act,  whichever  is  applicable,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  effective  as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  following  the  pay 
period  in  which  the  payroll  change  is  ap¬ 
proved  with  respect  to  such  individual. 


With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  7,  immediately  before  the  semi 
colon  insert  “or  holds  or  held  a  position  out¬ 
side  the  competitive  civil  service  and /the 
excepted  service  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  of  the  Botanic  Gardejrfs,  or  of 
the  municipal  government  of  tp4  District 
of  Columbia.” 

Page  2,  line  25,  immediately  after  the 
comma  insert  “or  until  the  .expiration  of  a 
period  of  2  years  immediately  following  the 
effective  date  of  such  redaction  in  grade  or 
immediately  following  tile  first  day  of  such 
first  pay  period,  as  applicable.” 

Page  4,  line  9,  irmllediately  following  the 
comma  insert  “or  ^fintil  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  2  years  immediately  following  the 
first  day  of  su cja  first  pay  period,  as  appli¬ 
cable.” 

Page  5,  lUfe  8,  insert  the  word  “saved” 
immediately  before  the  word  “rate.” 

The  /committee  amendments  were 
agreecr to. 

TJ/ie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ana  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
ie,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names; 

[Roll  No.  153] 


Abbitt 

Gordon 

Minshall 

Adair 

Granahan 

Moore 

Addonizio 

Grant 

Morano 

Albert 

Gray 

Morris 

Barden 

Green,  Pa. 

Morrison 

Barrett 

Gregory 

Moulder 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Griffiths 

Multer 

Baumhart 

Gwinn 

Neal 

Becker* 

Harden 

Nix 

Bentley 

Hays,  Ark. 

O’Neill 

J3oland 

Hays,  Ohio 

Osmers 

polling 

Healey 

Passman 

Bkch 

Hubert 

Philbin 

Broomfield 

Hess 

Pillion 

Buclftey 

Hillings 

Powell 

BurdiOk 

Hoffman 

Radwan 

Byrne,  XU. 

Holtzman 

Robeson,  Va. 

Carnahan. 

Jackson 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Celler  \ 

James 

Rooney 

Chamberlain. 

Jenkins 

Sadlak 

Christopher 

S.  Jones,  Mo. 

Santangelo 

Coffin 

\Judd 

Scherer 

Colmer 

Ifce 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Coudert 

Keogh 

Scott,  Pa. 

Delaney 

KilVirn 

Sheehan 

Dies 

Klucavnski 

Shelley 

Diggs 

Laforc\ 

Shuford 

Dollinger 

Landruni 

Smith,  Kans. 

Donohue 

Latham  \ 

Spence 

Dwyer 

Leslnski  \ 

Talle 

Eberharter 

Loser  \ 

Teller 

Evins 

Machrowicz 

V  Vanik 

Farbstein 

Mailliard 

NiVainwright 

Fino 

Mason 

vHiarton  , 

Fogarty 

May 

WlWglesworth 

Fountain 

Michel 

Zele^so 

Friedel 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pr 
ceedings  under  thexcall  were  dispensed 
with. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  suspend^the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (S.  ^07T)‘  to"  provfHSTmore 
effective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various 
agricultural  commodities,  with  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of  1958.” 

TITLE  I - COTTON 

Program  for  1959  and  1960 

Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law — 

“(a)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crop's 
of  upland  cotton  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  offer  the 
operator  of  each  farm  for  which  an  allot¬ 
ment  is  established  under  section  344  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  a  choice  of  (A)  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  determined  pursuant  to  section 
344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  and  price  support  deter¬ 
mined  pursuant  to  section  101  of  this  act 
(the  amount  of  cotton  estimated  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  additional  acres  allotted  to 
producers  selecting  choice  (B)  for  such  year 
being  taken  into  account  in  computing 
such  support) ,  except  that  for  the  1959  crop 
the  level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than 
80  percent  of  parity,  or  (B)  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  determined  pursuant  to 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  increased  by  not  to 
exceed  40  percent  (such  increased  acreage 
allotment  to  be  the  acreage  allotment  for 
the  farm  for  all  purposes)  and  price  sup¬ 
port  at  a  level  which  is  15  percent  of  parity 
below  the  level  of  support  established  for 
producers  who  elect  choice  (A).  Any  per¬ 
son  operating  more  than  one  farm,  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  choice  (B),  must  elect' 
choice  (B)  for  all  farms  for  which  he  is  op¬ 
erator.  Not  later  than  January  31  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  determine  and  announce  on  the 
basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  supply  percent¬ 
age  as  of  the  following  August  1,  the  price 
support  level  for  producers  who  elect  choice 
(A)  and  such  price  support  level  shall  be 
final.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  such  an¬ 
nouncement,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  the 
operator  (as  shown  on  the  records  of  the 
county  committee)  of  each  farm  for  which 
an  allotment  is  established  under  section 
344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  be  notified  of  the  al¬ 
ternative  levels  of  price  support  and  the 
alternative  acreage  allotments  available  for 
his  farm.  The  operator  of  each  farm  shall, 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
notify  the  county  committee  in  writing 
whether  he  desires  the  increased  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  and  the  level  of  price  support  pre¬ 
scribed  in  choice  (B)  to  be  effective  for  the 
farm.  If  the  operator  fails  to  so  notify  the 
county  committee  within  the  time  pre¬ 
scribed,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  chosen 
the  acreage  allotment  and  the  price  support 
level  prescribed  in  choice  (A).  The  choice 
elected  by  the  operator  shall  apply  to  all  the 
producers  on  the  farm.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  permit  the  operator  of  a 
farm  for  which  choice  (B)  is  in  effect  to 
change  to  choice  (A)  where  conditions  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  the  farm  operator,  such 
as  excessive  rain,  flood,  or  drought,  pre¬ 
vented  the  planting  of  acreage  to  cotton  or 
having  cotton  acreage  available  for  harvest 
on  the  farm  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  such  operator  in  selecting  choice  (B). 
The  additional  acreage  required  to  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  farms  under  this  section  shall  be 


in  addition  to  the  county,  State,  and  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotments  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  national  marketing  quota.  The  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotments.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  farm  participating  in 
any  cotton  acreage  reserve  program  estab¬ 
lished  for  1959  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  shall 
receive  an  increased  acreage  allotment  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  1959.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  section  344 
(m)  (2)  any  farm  cotton  acreage  allotment 
increased  as  the  result  of  the  selection  of 
choice  (B)  may  not  be  released  and  reap¬ 
portioned  to  any  other  farm.  Price  support 
shall  be  made  available  under  this  para¬ 
graph  only  to  cooperators  and  only  if  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  for  the  crop. 

"(b)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  who  elect  choice 
(A)  through  a  purchase  program.  Price  sup¬ 
port  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
who  elect  choice  (B)  through  loans,  pur¬ 
chases,  or  other  operations. 

“(c)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  directed,  during  the  period  beginning  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1959,  and  ending  July  31,  1961,  to 
offer  any  upland  cotton  owned  by  it  for  sale 
for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  10  per¬ 
cent  above  the  current  level  of  price  support 
prescribed  in  choice  (B) .” 

Price  support  for  1961  and  subsequent  years 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  103  as  follows: 

“Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  level  of  price  support  for 
upland  cotton  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  .taking  into  consideration  the  fac¬ 
tors  set  out  in  section  401  (b)  of  this  act, 
at  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  and  not  less  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  levels:  For  the  1961  crop  not  less 
than  70  percent  of  such  parity  price  and  for 
the  1962  crop  and  thereafter  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  such  parity  price,  but  in  no 
event  less  than  30  cents  per  pound.” 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 

Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  342  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  third  sentence  and  by  changing  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to 
a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “ Provided , 
That  beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  shall  be  not  less  than 
a  number  of  bales  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports 
(less  estimated  imports)  for  the  marketing 
year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  amount  of  such  quota  as  he 
determines  necessary  after  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  estimated  stocks  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  (including  the  qualities 
of  such  stocks)  and  stocks  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  would  be  available  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  for  which  the  quota  is  being 
proclaimed  If  no  adjustment  of  such  quota 
is  made  hereunder,  to  assure  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks 
in  the  United  States  to  provide  a  continu¬ 
ous  and  stable  supply  of  the  diiferent  quali¬ 
ties  of  cotton  needed  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  cotton-consuming  countries, 
and  for  purposes  of  national  security;  but 
the  Secretary,  in  making  such  adjustments, 
may  not  reduce  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  any  year  below  (i)  1  million  bales  less 
than  the  estimated  domestic  consumption 
and  estimated  exports  for  the  marketing  year 
for  which  such  quota  is  being  proclaimed,  or 
(ii)  10  million  bales,  whichever  is  larger.” 

(2)  Section  342  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 


‘Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
act,  the  national  marketing  quota  for  up¬ 
land  cotton  for  1959  and  subsequent  years 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales 
required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  each  such  year  of  16  million  acres.” 

(3)  Section  347  (b)  is  amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following: 
“Provided,  That,  beginning  with  the  1961 
crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  such  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  (1)  the  estimated  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  plus  exports  for  the  marketing  year 
which  begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  less 
2)  the  estimated  imports,  plus  ((3)  such  ad- 
ditional  number  of  bales,  if  any,  as  the  Sec-/ 
retary  determines  is  necessary  to  assure  ade¬ 
quate  working  stocks  in  trade  channels  until 
cotton  from  the  next  crop  becomes  readily 
available  without  resort  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks.” 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  344  (a) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  word  “five”  and 
substituting  the  word  “four.” 

Minimum  farm  allotments 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the' 
following:  “ Provided ,  That  there  is  hereby 
established  a  national  acreage  reserve  con¬ 
sisting  of  310,000  acres  which  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  national  acreage  allotment; 
and  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1), 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  without  re¬ 
gard  to  State  and  county  acreage  reserves 
(except  that  the  amount  apportioned  to 
Nevada  shall  be  1,000  acres).  For  the  1960 
and  succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  the  needs  of 
States  (other  than  Nevada)  for  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  for  such  purpose  may  be 
estimated  by  the  Secretary,  after  taking 
into  consideration  such  needs  as  determined 
or  estimated  for  the  preceding  crop  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  the  size  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  such  crop.  The  additional 
acreage  so  apportioned  to  the  State  shall  be 
apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of 
the  needs  of  the  counties  for  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  for  such  purpose,  and  added 
to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  appor¬ 
tionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of 
such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used  to 
increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  percent 
of  the  county  allotment  determined  without 
regard  to  such  additional  acreage).  Addi¬ 
tional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any 
year  under  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  under  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (e)  shall  be  determined  or  estimated 
as  though  allotments  were  first  computed 
without  regard  to  subsection  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 

" Provided  further.  That  if  the  additional 
acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  pro¬ 
viso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  determined  or  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  for  the  State  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller 
of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so  determined 
or  estimated  to  be  required  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  percent 
of  the  State  acreage  allotment;  and  the  acre¬ 
age  which  is  required  to  be  reserved  under 
this  proviso  shall  be  allocated  to  counties 
on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional 
acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm  al- 
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lotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  and 

added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for 
apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no 
part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used 
to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  county  allotment  determined 
without  regard  to  such  additional  acre¬ 
ages) 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  changing  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available, 
there  shall  be  allotted  the  smaller  of  the 
following:  (A)  10  acres;  or  (B)  the  acre¬ 
age  allotment  established  for  the  farm  for 
the  1958  crop.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f)  of 
such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the  county 
committee  recommends  such  action  and  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  action  will 
result  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
county  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county, 
the  remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  (after  making  allotments  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  shall  be 
allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to  which 
an  allotment  has  been  made  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  farm  under  this  paragraph 
together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment  of 
such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage 
(which  percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  all 
such  farms  in  the  county)  of  the -average 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during 
the  3  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined, 
adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal 
conditions  affecting  plantings  during  such 
3-year  period.  Provided,  That  the  county 
committee  may  in  its  discretion  limit  any 
farm  acreage  allotment  established"  under 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year 
to  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  percent 
of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  ds  determined 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection:  Provided  further.  That 
any  part  of  the  county  acreage  allotment 
not  apportioned  under  this  paragraph  by 
reason  of  the  initial  application  of  such  50 
percent  limitation  shall  be  added  to  the 
county  acreage  reserve  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  and  shall  be  available  for 
the  purposes  specified  therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made 'by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  beginning  with  the  1959 
crop. 

Sec.  105.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1959 
crop,  section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

“(7)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  is  less  than  that  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (1),  such  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  increased  to  the  acreage  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (1).  The  additional  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  be  allotted  to  farms  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  county. 
State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  and 
the  production  from  such  acreage  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 

“(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

“(i)  the  acreage  by  which  any  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent  crop 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  exceeds  the 
acreage  which  would  have  been  allotted  to 
such  farm  if  its  allotment  had  been  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  same  percentage 
factor  applied  to  other  farms  in  the  county 
under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8)  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  the 
acreage  allotment  for  such  farm  for  any  crop 
for  which  acreage  is  allotted  to  such  farm 
under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  ( 8)\  and  acre¬ 
age  shall  be  allotted  under  paragraph  (2), 


(6) ,  or  (8)  to  farms  which  did  not  receive 
1958  crop  allotments  in  excess  of  10  acres 
if  and  only  if  the  Secretary  determines  (after 
considering  the  allotments  to  other  farms 
in  the  county  for  such  crop  compared  with 
their  1958  allotments  and-other  relevant  fac¬ 
tors)  that  equity  and  justice  require  the 
allotment  of  additional  acreage  to  such  farm 
under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8). 

“(ii)  the  acreage  by  which  any  county 
acreage  allotment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent 
crop  is  increased  from  the  national  or  State 
reserve  on  the  basis  pf  its  needs  for  additional 
acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm  al¬ 
lotments  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  future  county  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  and 

“(iii)  the  additional  acreage  allotted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 

( 7 )  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State,  county,  or  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotments.” 

Method  of  determining  farm  allotments 

Sec.  106.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
,is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may,  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the 
effective  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  provide  for  the  county  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  1959  and  succeeding  crops  of 
cotton,  less  the  acreage  reserved  under  para¬ 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been 
planted  in  any  one  of  the  3  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
allotment  is  determined,  on  the  basis,  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  year  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  ap¬ 
portionment  is  made,  adjusted  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  (i)  for  any  change  in  the  acreage  of 
cropland  available  for  the  production  of  cot¬ 
ton,  or  (ii)  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any 
provision  (other  than  those  contained  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (6) )  with  respect  to  the 
counting  of  acreage  for  history  purposes.” 
Retention  of  surrendered  acreage  in  county 

Sec.  107.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  344  (m) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  but  no  such  acreage  shall 

be  surrendered  to  the  State  committee  so 
long  as  any  farmer  receiving  a  cotton  acre¬ 
age  allotment  in  such  county  desires  addi¬ 
tional  cotton  acreage.” 

Standard  grade 

Sec.  108.  Section  3  (a)  of  the  act  of  August 
29,  1949,  Public  Taw  272,  81st  Congress,  and 
the  last  sentence  of  section  403  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  are  hereby 
repealed.  This  section  shall  become  effective 
with  the  1961  crop. 

CCC  sales  restrictions 

Sec.  109.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act,  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
substituting  a  colon  for  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  third  sentence  and  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That, 
effective  with  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1961  crop,  the  corporation  shall 
not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long  staple  cot- 
•^on  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15  per¬ 
cent  above  the  current  support  price  for 
cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  corporation  may,  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices 
unduly,  sell  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  at  the  time  of  sale  a  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the  number  of  bales 
by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
such  marketing  year  is  reduced  below  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 


visions  of  section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.” 

Cotton  export  program 

Sec.  110.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of 
section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
and  any  cotton  owned  or  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  any 
price-support  program  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  cotton-export 
program  provided  for  in  section  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Split  grades1 

Sec.  111.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  “Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  in 
adjusting  the  support  price  for  cotton  on 
the  basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  shall  es¬ 
tablish  separate  price  support  rates  for  split 
grades  and  for  full  grades  substantially  re¬ 
flecting  relative  values.” 

TITLE  n - CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Referendum 

Sec.  202.  Title  I  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Sec.  104!  (a)  Not  later  than  December  15, 
1958,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen¬ 
dum  of  producers  of  corn  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  to  determine  whether 
such  producers  favor  a  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  the  1959  and  subsequent  crops  in 
lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  provided  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  price  support  as  provided  in 
section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended. 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  if  a  majority  of  the  producers 
voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  hereof  favor  a  price 
support  program  as  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
section  (b),  the  following  provisions  of  law 
shall  apply: 

“Discontinuance  of  acreage  allotments 
on  corn 

“(1)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  330.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  acreage  allotments  and  a 
commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  not  be 
established  for  the  1959  and  subsequent 
crops  of  corn.’ 

"Price  support 

“(2)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  105  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  beginning  with  the  1959 
crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn  at  90 
percent  of  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  during  the  3  calendar  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins  ad¬ 
justed  to  offset  the  effect  on  such  price  of 
any  abnormal  quantities  of  low-grade  corn 
marketed  during  any  of  such  year :  Provided, 
That  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop 
of  corn  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.18  per 
bushel  or  65  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor,  whichever  is  the  higher. 

“  ‘(b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop, 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums  at  such  level  of  the  parity 
price  therefore  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  level  at  which  price  support 
is  made  available  for  corn,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  feeding  value  of  such  commod¬ 
ity  in  relation  to  com,  and  the  other  factors 
set  forth  in  section  401  (b)  hereof.’ 
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"(3)  Section  101  (d)  (4)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  repealed 
effective  with  the  1959  crop.” 

title  in — rice 

Minimum  national  and  State  acreage 
allotments 

Sec.  301.  Section  353  (c)  (6)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘‘1957 
and  1958”  in  each  place  it  occurs  therein, 
and  inserting  ‘‘1957  and  subsequent  years.” 

Price  support 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1959 
crop — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ‘‘wheat,  and  rice”  and 
inserting  ‘‘and  wheat”;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  paragraph:  “For  rice  of  the 
1959  and  1960  crops,  the  level  of  support 
shall  be  not  less  thap  75  percent  of  the 
parity  price.  For  rice  of  the  1961  crop  the 
level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  70 
percent  of  parity.  For  the  1962  and 
subsequent  crops  of  rice  the  level  of  support 
shall  be  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity.” 

TITLE  IV - WOOL 

Sec.  401.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  910)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “March  31,  1959”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “March  31,  1962”. 

Sec.  402.  The  first  proviso  in  section  704  of 
such  act  (68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “specific”  the  first  time  it  appears 
therein,  and  by  striking  out  “(whether  or 
not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  com¬ 
pound  rates)”. 

Sec.  403.  The  proviso  in  section  705  of 
such  act  (68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  "specific”  the  first  time  it  appears 
therein,  and  by  striking  out  “(whether  or 
not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  com¬ 
pound  rates) ”. 

TITLE  V - MISCELLANEOUS  • 

Sec.  501.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  377  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  act,  the  allotment  de¬ 
termined  for  any  commodity  for  any  land 
from  which  the  owner  is  displaced  because 
of  acquisition  of  the  land  for  any  purpose, 
other  than  for  the  continued  production  of 
allotted  crops,  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  other 
agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
shall  be  placed  in  an  allotment  pool  and 
shall  be  available  only  for  use  in  providing 
allotments  for  other  farms  owned  by  the 
owner  so  displaced.  Upon  application  to  the 
county  committee,  within  3  years  after  the 
date  of  such  displacement,  or  3  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  act,  whichever  period 
is  longer,  any  owner  so  displaced  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  established  for  other  farms 
owned  by  him  allotments  which  are  com¬ 
parable  with  allotments  determined  for  other 
farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  similar 
except  for  the  past  acreage  of  the  commodi¬ 
ty,  taking  into  consideration  the  land,  labor, 
and  equipment  available  for  the  production 
of  the  commodity,  crop -rotation  practices, 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  af¬ 
fecting  the  production  of  the  commodity: 
Provided,  That  the  acreage  used  to  establish 
or  increase  the  allotments  for  such  farms 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  pool  and  shall 
not  exceed  the  allotment  most  Recently 
established  for  the  farm  acquired  from  the 
applicant  and  placed  in  the  pool.  During 
the  period  of  eligibility  for  the  making  of 
allotments  under  this  section  for  a  displaced 
owner,  acreage  allotments  for  the  farm  from 
which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be 
established  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
applicable  to  other  farms,  and  such  allot¬ 
ments  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  fully 
planted.  After  such  allotment  is  made 
under  this  section,  the  proportionate  part. 


or  all,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  past  acre¬ 
age  used  in  establishing  the  allotment  most 
recently  placed  in  the  pool  for  the  farm 
from  which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  considered  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  to  have  been  planted  on 
the  farm  to  which  allotment  is  made  under 
this  section.  Except  where  paragraph  (c) 
requires  the  transfer  of  allotment  to  another 
portion  of  the  same  farm,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  (1)  that  part  of  any  farm  from 
which  the  owner  is  so  displaced  and  that  part 
from  which  he  is  not  so  displaced  shall  be 
considered  as  separate  farms;  and  (2)  an 
owner  who  voluntarily  relinquishes  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land  subsequent  to  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  displaced  because  of  such  acquisition. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  if  (1)  there  is  any  market¬ 
ing  quota  penalty  due  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  the  commodity  from  the  farm 
acquired  by  the  Federal,  '  State,  or  other 
agency  or  by  the  owner  of  the  farm;  (2)  any 
of  the  commodity  produced  on  such  farms 
has  not  been  accounted  for  as  required  by 
the  Secretary;  or  (3)  the  allotment  next 
established  for  tl^e  farm  acquired  by  the 
Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  would  have 
been  reduced  because  of  false  or  improper 
identification  of  the  commodity  produced 
on  or  marketed  from  such  farm  or  due  to  a 
false  acreage  report. 

“(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable, 
in  the  case  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts, 
to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  dis¬ 
placed  prior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and 
corn,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was 
displaced  prior  to  1954,  and  in  the  case  of 
rice,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was 
displaced  prior  to  1955.  In  any  case  where 
the  cropland  acquired  for  nonfarming  pur¬ 
poses  from  an  owner  by  an  agency  having 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  represents  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  cropland  on 
the  farm,  the  allotment  attributable  to  that 
portion  of  the  farm  so  acquired  shall  be 
transferred  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  not 
so  acquired.” 

“(d)  Sections  313  (h),  334  (d),  344  (h), 
353  (f)  and  358  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  are  re¬ 
pealed,  but  any  transfer  or  reassignment  of 
allotment  heretofore  made  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  sections  shall  remain  in 
effect,  and  any  displaced  farm  owner  for 
whom  an  allotment  has  been  established 
under  such  repealed  sections  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  additional  allotment  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  because  of  such 
displacement.” 

Sec.  502.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following;  “There  is  authorized 
to  be  included  in  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  any  such  nonrecourse  loan  a  provision 
whereby  on  and  after  the  maturity  of  the 
loan  or  any  extension  thereof  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  have  the  right  to 
acquire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral 
without  obligation  to  pay  for  any  market 
value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in 
excess  of  the  loan  indebtedness. 

Sec;  503.  Section  201  (b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following ; 

“Provided,  That  in  any  crop  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  domestic 
production  of  tung  oil  will  be  less  than  the 
anticipated  domestic  demand  for  such  oil, 
the  price  of  tung  nuts  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor; 

Extend  veterans  and  armed  services  milk 
program 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a) ,  is  amended  by 


striking  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1961.” 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”,  by  striking  out  “of 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  ration”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(1)  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Coast 
Guard,  (2)”,  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  such 
subsection  the  following:  “,  and  (3)  of  cadets 
and  midshipmen  at  and  other  personnel  as¬ 
signed  to,  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy.” 

Sec.  505.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  authorized,  on  such  terms  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  may  approve,  to  donate 
cotton  acquired  through  its  price-support 
operations  to  educational  institutions  for  use 
in  the  training  of  students  in  the  processing 
and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  textiles. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mr.  MARTIN.,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 


a  obbuua . 


Mr-  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
j^eaker,  I  demand  a  second  and  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

✓  Mr-  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
°'a  second.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin]  to  demand  a  second. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fyom  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley], 
l  Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself '5  minutes.  No  committee  in  this 
Congress  has  worked  harder,  more  faith¬ 
fully,  more  diligently,  nor  more  conscien¬ 
tiously  than  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  worked  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  Beginning  in  January,  work¬ 
ing  through  subcommittees,  many  long 
hearings  were  held  until  all  phases  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  were  seriously  and  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  All  persons  desiring  to  be  heard 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
There  is  nothing  very  new  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  am  now  presenting.  All 
matters  to  which  this  amendment  re¬ 
lates  have  been  under  discussion 


throughout  the  country  for  many,  many 
weeks  and  months.  Nothing  in  this 
amendment  could  possibly  take  anyone 
by  surprise.  All  Members  of  the  House 
must  now  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
propositions  submitted  and  to  make  the 
important  decisions  which  must  be 
made.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about 
the  procedure  we  are  following.  I  am 
justified  in  asking  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  to  pass  the  Senate  bill  with  the 
amendment  I  have  offered,  since  the 
amendment  which  I  am  presenting  was 


approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  by  a  vote-  of  28-0  with  3 
abstentions.  This  amendment  was 
agreed  upon  by  both  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  after  thorough,  complete  and 
serious  consideration.  The  members  of 
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our  committee  are  worthy  of  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  and  certainly  Members  of  the 
House  should  be  willing  to  let  us  take 
our  amendment  to  conference. 

The  House  bill,  which  is  in  effect  the 
amendment  I  am  presenting,  is  a  far 
better  bill  than  the  Senate  bill.  The 
Senate  bill  completely  abandons  the 
parity  concept  upon  which  the  farm 
program  has  been  built  and  upon  which 
it  has  endured.  The  parity  concept  is 
the  heart  of  the  farm  program.  It  is 
the  Magna  Carta  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  If  we  lose  this  yardstick,  which 
the  public  generally  has  been  willing 
to  accept  as  fair  and  just  and  right,  we 
will  lose  the  farm  program  and  leave 
the  fanners  of  America  to  the  mercy  of 
the  harsh  and  cruel  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  back  to  the  law  of  the  jungles, 
to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  deprived  of  any  and  all 
protection  while  every  other  major  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  economy  is  protected  by 
Federal  laws  which  soften  the  harsh  and 
cruel  effects  of  unrestrained  competi¬ 
tion.  Members  of  other  segments  of 
our  economy  have  participated  in  the 
preparation  and  passage  of  the  laws 
which  shield  and  protect  them,  but  now 
we  are  told  that  parity,  as  we  have 
known  it,  has  had  its  day  and  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  I  need  not  explain 
the  parity  concept  to  Members  of  this 
House  nor  do  I  need  to  emphasize  its 
importance  further  than  to  say  that  in 
all  the  calculations  consideration  is 
given  to  the  prices  that-  farmers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  for  the  things  they  of 
necessity  must  buy  and  to  the  prices  of 
the  commodities  which  the  farmer  offers 
for  sale.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  under¬ 
stand  how  so  many  distinguished  states¬ 
men  in  that  other  body  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol  were  willing  to  take  the 
fanner  from  the  solid  foundation  of 
parity  and  to  place  him  in  the  quick¬ 
sands  of  ever  declining  prices.  I  won¬ 
der  who  it  was  that  first  submitted  this 
preposterous  proposal,  to  assure  the 
farmer  of  only  90  percent  of  the  market 
price  he  would  receive  anyway.  Is  90 
percent  of  a  fair  price  too  much  for  a 
farmer  to  receive  for  the  things  he  pro¬ 
duces  which  are  vital  to  the  life  and  to 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation?  Apparently 
many  people  in  high  places  are  anxious 
to  lower  commodity  prices  to  the  point 
that  the  farmer  cannot  longer  receive  a 
profit  on  the  things  he  produces.  Farm 
people  are  now  being  driven  from  the 
land  at  the  rate  of  1  million  people  per 
year.  Farm  income  has  been  goings 
down  at  the  rate  of  about  $1  billion  per, 
year.  Farm  debts  have  been  going  up, 
at  the  rate  of  about  $1  billion  per  year, 
and  the  cost  of  the  farm  program  has' 
been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  $1 
billion'per  year.  This  situation  is  in¬ 
tolerable.  We  must  do  something  now 
to'  check  and  to  change  the  downward 
trend  in  farm  income  and  farm  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  The  bill  we  are  now 
submitting  is  at  least  a  short  step  in 
that  direction.  Unless  this  bill  is 
passed,  further  drastic  acreage  reduc¬ 
tions  will  be  imposed^  upon  cotton  farm¬ 
ers  and  rice  growers' and  the  impact  on 
our  agricultural  economy  will  be  sudden 
and  saddening,  and  it  will  be  felt  in  all 
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of  the  industrial  areas  and  consuming 
centers  of  our  country. 

We  propose  to  put  the  parity  concept 
and  principle  back  into  the  law  and  to 
keep  it  there.  While  protecting  the 
parity  principle,  the  bill  we  offer  con¬ 
tains  the  following  provisions : 

First.  New  acreage  allotment — price- 
support  programs  for  cotton  and  rice. 

Second.  A  new  price-support  program 
for  corn  and  feed  grains — oatk,  rye,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  grain  sorghums — to  be  effective 
if  approved  by  corn  farmers  in  a  refer¬ 
endum. 

Third.  Extension  of  the  Wool  Act. 

Fourth.  Extension  and  amendment  of 
the  armed  services  dairy  products  pro¬ 
gram. 

Fifth.  An  increase  in  the  minimum- 
support  level  of  tung  nuts  when  tung 
oil  is  in  deficit  supply. 

Sixth.  A  uniform  provision  for  the 
transfer  of  acreage  allotments  when 
farmland  is  taken  under  the  power  of 
eminent  domain. 

Seventh.  A  provision  relieving  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
necessity  of  making  equity  payments 
when  it  takes  title  to  a  commodity  se¬ 
curing  a  price-support  loan. 

If  there  is  anything  obnoxious  or  evil 
in  any  of  the  propositions  we  are  sub¬ 
mitting,  I  challenge  anyone  to  speak  up 
and  to  point  out  the  evil  and  unholy 
section.  Certainly,  since  there  is  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  measure,  something  must 
be  wrong  with  it.  Is  it  objectionable 
because  we  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
parity  principle?  Is  it  objectionable  be¬ 
cause  we  propose  to  increase  cotton 
acreage  for  the  crop  year  1959?  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  provision  cannot  be  objection¬ 
able,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  freely, 
frankly,  and  forthrightly  admitted  to 
us  that  we.  would  need  a  minimum  .acre¬ 
age  in  cotton  of  17,700,000  acres  in  1959, 
and  pointed  out  to  us  that  unless  legis¬ 
lation  was  enacted  providing  for  this 
increase  in  acreage,  the  1959  cotton 
acreage  allotment  might  be  lowered  to 
about  14  million  acres.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  wants  the  cotton  acreage  in-_ 
icreased  to  a  minimum  of  17,700,000  _ 
acres.  How  else  can  this  be  done  except  „ 
by  the  passage  of  legislation? 

- - We  provide  two  pmpTimic  fnr  cotton - 

farmers  for  the  years  1959  and  I960  and 


on  the  basis  of  1-inch  middling.  Parity 
is  now  calculated  on  the  basis  of  %-inch 
middling.  We  propose  to  change  this 
basis  from  1-inch  middling  or,  %  -mid¬ 
dling,  to  “the  average  of  the  crop,’’  but 
to  maintain  the  floor  at  30  cents  per 
pound.  This  makes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bills  of  2.8  cents  per  pound 
in  favor  of  the  cotton  producer.  This 
is  the  real  difference  between  the  two 
bills.  The  cotton  farmers  of  the  Nation 
would  be  better  off  under  our  bill  to  the 
extent  of  almost  $200  million  a  year. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  a  support  for 
corn ^at  not  less  than  $1.10  per  bushel. 
The  House  bill  provides  a  supoort  7  not 
less  than  $1.18  per  bushel.  Under  the- 
corn  provisions  of  our  bill  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  commercial  areas  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  in  a  referendum 
and  to  say  for  themselves  whether  they 
favor  the  program  we  now  have  or  the 
one  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

By  approval  of  the  amendment  now 
before  us  we  will  send  this  bill  to  con¬ 
ference  \yith  the  Senate.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  a  conference  after  all?  The 
real  purpose  is  to  compose  differences,  to 
compromise  views,  and  to  reach  deci¬ 
sions.  Would  anyone  be  foolish  enough 
to  suggest  that  reasonable  men  in  con¬ 
ference  could  not  compose  the  differences 
in  the  two  bills  before  us?  Certainly 
those  of  us  who  will  serve  on  the  con¬ 
ference  will  do  everything  we  can  ap¬ 
propriately  do  to  protect  and  to  defend 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill;  but  I 
am  not  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 
every  little  thing  in  our  bill  will  be  ap¬ 
proved,  and  I  am  not  pessimistic  enough 
to  believe  that  we  will  be  forced  to  com¬ 
pletely  capitulate  and  to  give  us  all  that 
we  have  worked  for. 

This  bill  is  not  all  that  I  want  for  our 
farmers.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  make 
many  changes  in  the  bill  we  are  present¬ 
ing,  but  unfortunately  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  and  accept  less  than  what 
we  want  and  wish  for.  We  must  be 
realistic  and  above  all,  we  must  be 
reasonable. 

.  The  cotton  industry  of  Amerir.a_np.Prig 
and  wants  more  and  better  cotton.  The 
Cotton  industry  wants  cheaper"coff6nT so 


we  provide  a  floor  or  a  minimum  nrice- 
vsupport  for  farmers  who  elect  to  stay 
Within  their  base  allotments  under  nror 


Tam  (A) .  but  we  give  the  P0/,iTtnry'the- 

ight'to  lower  such  price-supports  grad¬ 


ually  in  an  effort  to  makfe  cotton  com¬ 
petitive  in  world  markets  and  with  HI5TP 
‘imaae  fibers.  Under  program  (B) ,  when?" 

rprettTOSPS  may  plant  up  to  40  percent 
above  their  original  allotments,  we  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  exact 
program  he  has  asked  for;  that  is,  he  can 
.fix  the  price-supports  for  the  (B)  pro¬ 
gram  at  any  level  between  60  and  90 
percent  of  parity,  but  he  is  required  to 
maintain  the  supports  for  those  who 
choose  the  (B)  program  at  a  level  of  15 
parity  points  below  the  price-supports 
provided  for  farmers  who  choose  pro¬ 
gram  (A). 

The  Senate  bill  fixes  a  floor  beginning 
in  1961  of  30  cents  a  pound  for  cotton, 


that  American  cotton  may  be  competitive 

'With  world"  cotton  and  svnt.het.jp.  fiKm-F 

I  am  willing  to  move  in  that  direction 

but  I  am  not" willing  to  maxe  cotton  conP 
~petitive  bvfiTrrrf-fVrm*^^ - 

We  must  ultimately  provide  compensa¬ 
tory  payments  for  cotton  farmers  if  cot- 
,ton  is  to  be  really  competitive  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  markets.  That  we 
can  now  only  hope  for.  I  know  that  my 
farmers  cannot  grow  cotton  for  world 
markets  nor  can  they  grow  cotton  at  a 
price  which  will  make  cotton  competitive 
with  synthetic  fibers. 

So  in  presenting  this  bill  to  you,  I  do 
so  with  reluctance.  Everyone  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry,  just  about  all  of  the  organi¬ 
zations,  and  all  of  the  officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  agree  that  we 
must  have  farm  legislation  and  we  must 
have  it  now.  Here  it  is  before  you.  You 
can  take  it  or  you  can  leave  it;  but  un¬ 
less  we  are  permitted  to  take  this  bill  to 
conference,  everything  indicates  that 
there  will  be  no  general  farm  bill  this 
year. 
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Should  legislation  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  under  an  open  rule,  we 
would  encounter  many  difficulties  and 
engage  in  many  controversies — all  of 
which  would  be  time-consuming.  If  you 
really  want  a  farm  bill,  here  is  your 
chance.  It  may  very  well  be  the  last 
chance.  You  must  make  your  own  de¬ 
cision. 

One  distinguished  Republican  Senator 
is  quoted  as  having  said  that,  if  we  fail 
to  pass  a  farm  bill,  the  fanners  of  Amer¬ 
ica  would  lose  a  billion  dollars  next  year. 
This  will  mean  a  billion  dollars  less  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  a  tragic  impact  on 
industry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  shall  not  be  intimidated  nor  shall  I  be 
frightened  by  threats  of  a  veto.  When  I 
have  done  the  best  I  can  the  President 
can  do  as  he  pleases.  I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  being  confronted  with  some  sort  of  sin¬ 
ister  threat  of  a  veto  every  time  we  come 
to  the  Floor  of  the  House  with  a  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The 
President  has  vetoed  farm  bills  in  the 
past  and  he  may  veto  the  next  farm  bill 
that  is  sent  to  his  desk.  If  $1.18  per 
bushel  is  too  high  for  corn  and  he  thinks 
it  should  be  $1.15  or  $1.16  per  bushel  or 
even  $1.10  per  bushel,  he  might  be  a  real 
statesman  and  veto  the  bill.  If  he  thinks 
30  cents  is  all  right  for  cotton  but.  32.8 
cents  is  too  much  he  might  veto  the  bill, 
but  I  for  one  am  perfectly  willing  to  run 
the  risk.  I  mention  these  two  items  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  real  controversial  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  The  gentle¬ 
man  failed  to  state  that  the  feed  grain 
provision  calls  for  a  vote  by  the  corn 
farmer  in  the  commercial  corn  area  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  want  the  1938  Act, 
as  amended,  or  whether  or  not  they  want 
the  Senate  provision. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct. 

I  might  sum  this  up  by  saying  that 
what  we  want  is  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
conference;  to  sit  down  with  our  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to 
compose  our  differences,  in  the  hope  that 
we  will  have  legislation  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  am  interested  in  how 
this  bill  affects  the  consumer.  Does  this 
bill  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  and  rice 
and  also  the  price  of  corn? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  the  right  idea  about  the  bill.  It  is 
not  a  high  price  support  bill.  It  is  a 
movement  in  the  direction  where  Mr. 
Benson  wants  us  to  go  on  price.  We  go 
down  to  65  percent  of  parity.  He  has 
recommended  a  floor  of  60  percent. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Does  not  the  bill  pro¬ 
vide  for  90  percent  of  parity  in  the  last 
3  years? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  no.  The  Senate 
bill  provides  that  the  support  level  shall 
not  be  below  90  percent  of  the  average 


market  price  during  the  last  3  preceding 
years. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  That  would  mean 
about  60  percent  of  parity  for  corn, 
would  it  not,  or  $1.10,  whichever  is 
higher? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Whichever  is  higher. 
~Mr.  JENSEN.  And  the  House  bill  does 
nothing  for  that  section  of  the  Senate 
bill;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  We  put  $1.18  as 
a  floor. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  In  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  reason  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  is  this:  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
House  Members  have  had  a  chance  to 
know  what  is  in  your  bill.  I  have  to 
ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sorry.  I  would 
be  glad  to  answer  all  the  questions,  but 
you  know  my  time  is  limited.  If  the 
Senate’s  floor  is  $1.10  and  ours  is  $1.18, 
certainly  we  should  be  able  to  compose 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  Of  course  I  think  $1.18 
is  too  low. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  It  is  going  to  be  O.  K. 
with  the  big  farmers,  but  it  is  not  going 
to  be  good  for  the  average  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  notice  that  the  termi¬ 
nology  “average  market  price”  has  been 
used  in  the  bill.  I  refer  to  page  38.  It 
does  not  say  “market  price”;  it  merely 
says  “average  price.”  Is  that  national 
price,  State  price,  or  local  price? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  section  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  COAD.  Page  38  in  the  section 
dealing  with  price  support. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  means  average  mar¬ 
ket  price  for  the  immediately  preceding  3 
years. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield,  it  means  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  farmers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  sum  up  by  say¬ 
ing  this:  Everybody  agrees  that  we 
should  have  farm  legislation.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  has  urged  it,  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  have  urged  it.  1  Everybody  here 
wants  farm  legislation.  How '  can  we 
have  it  unless  we  can  get  this  bill  into 
conference? 

Nobody  wants  the  Senate  bill;  and  I 
predict  that  under  the  two  programs  for 
cotton,  the  B  program  will  blow  up  in 
disaster.  The  textile  manufacturers  want 
more  cotton  and  the  farmers  of  America 
want  more  acres,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  two  programs  can  be  properly 
and  effectively  administered. 

.  Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
are  going  to  stand  fast  for  at  least  the 
House  version  of  $1.18  for  corn. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  can  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  only  what  I  expect  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  defend  every  part  and  parcel  of  the 
House  bill  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope. 

I  appreciate  this  fact,  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  about  2  years  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  been  . 
unanimous  about  anything.  Now  we 


come  out  here  with  a  unanimous  vote, 
not  a  single  vote  against  the  bill,  shall 
we  be  denied  the  right  to  go  to  con¬ 
ference? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  You  could  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  get  a  rule. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Exactly  so,  but  the 
gentleman  knows,  and  I  know,  that  if  we 
should  apply  for  a  rule  on  this  bill  we 
would  come  back  to  the  floor,  and  we 
would  have  a  fight  here  on  Public  Law 
480;  we  would  have  a  fight  on  food 
stamps;  we  would  have  a  fight  on  every 
section  in  the  bill.  Now,  let  us  go  to  con¬ 
ference  with  this  bill.  That  is  all  we  are 
asking  for. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  What  I  am  thinking  is 
that  the  House  should  have  something 
to  say  about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  House  will  have 
something  to  say  about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Only  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  says. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  no.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  gentleman.  He  knows 
there  will  be  three  Members  represent¬ 
ing  his  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  conference 
committee.  I  know  they  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  in  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
let  us  go  to  conference.  The  bill  speaks 
for  itself.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to 
take  up  the  time  to  discuss  it  further 
section  by  section. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  I  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  farm  legislation;  I  am  against 
the  procedure  in  which  we  are  taking 
up  this  bill.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  bill 
at  this  session,  and  we  can  have  one.  I 
do  not  believe  this  House  will  dare  go 
home  without  passing  a  farm  bill.  But 
we  ought  to  do  it  in  the  right  way,  the 
way  in  which  all  shall  have  a  fair  chance 
to  express  themselves. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture.  They  have  certainly 
worked  hard,  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  reached  agreement  is  a  very  favor- 
.  able  omen  as  to  the  future.  The  fact  is, 
however,  nobody  knows  what  is  in  this 
bill.  This  bill  was  reported  out  Friday. 
The  reports  were  not  ready  until  a  few 
hours  ago.  Nobody  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  the  report,  yet  we  are 
asked  to  take  this  bill  up  today  and  pass 
it  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  No 
chances  for  amendments  and  only  20 
minutes  of  discussion. 

Nothing  is  going  to  be  lost  if  we  go 
to  the  Rules  Committee.  _  And  let  me  say, 
here  is  a  challenge.  You  want  a  rule. 
I  think  I  can  guarantee  you  will  get  4 
Republican  votes  on  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  for  a  rule,  and  certainly  the  Demo¬ 
crats  should  be  able  to  get  3. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Did  not  the 
gentleman  vote  against  orderly  pro¬ 
cedure  when  we  had  the  issue  before 
the  House  the  last  time  under  a  rule? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing.  That  was  legislation  that 
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you  could  not  make  satisfactory  and  it 
was  rejected  in  the  interest  of  time. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  There  is  no 
difference  at  alL 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  calling 
this  bill  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
is  opposed  by  the  Farm  Bureau ;  it  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  National  Cotton  Council; 
it  is  opposed  by  the  administration;  it 
is  opposed  by  the  textile  associations, 
both  North  and  South.  They  favor  the 
Senate  bill,  for  under  that  bill  they  see 
a  chance  to  get  out  of  some  of  their  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  finally  get  a  sound  condi¬ 
tion  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARlTN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  you  are  saying  that  these 
people  are  against  the  bill.  They  have 
been  before  our  committee.  They  are 
not  against  the  bill.  The  difference  is, 
if  they  said  they'  are  for  30-cent  cot¬ 
ton — 

Mr.  MARTIN.  You  take  your  own 
time  on  that.  They  have  advised  me 
they  are  against  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  telling  you - 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  do  not  yield  any  fur¬ 
ther,  because  I  have  only  3  minutes  all 
together. 

So,  I  ask  the  House  to  act  in  a  sane 
manner.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  passing 
altogether  too  much  legislation  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  where  the  Mem¬ 
bers  do  nothing  but  give  the  legislation 
approval  despite  the  fact  they  are  op¬ 
posed  to  some  features.  That  is  not  the 
best  way  to  legislate.  Here  is  the  big- 
gest.bill  of  the  year,  a  bill  affecting  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  and  how  much  can  we 
find  out.  Only  about  30  people  have  any 
idea  what  this  bill  is  all  about,  and  they 
do  not  have  the  time  to  explain  their 
views.  So,  I  ask  this  House,  let  us  be 
legislators  and  act  as  a  deliberate  body. 
Suppose  an  amendment  is  offered  that 
you  or  I  might  not  like.  The  House  can 
be  depended  upon  to  make  the  decision. 
What  is  wrong  about  that?  This  bill 
should  not  be  passed  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  today.  We  should  go  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and,  with  the 
cooperation  of  3  Democrats,  which  I 
think  we  can  get,  we  will  get  out  this  rule 
and  pass  a  good  farm  bill,  one  that  the 
country  will  want  and  one  that  can  be¬ 
come  a  law.  We  need  legislation  rather 
than  talk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
H.  Carl  Andersen]  . 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  passage  of  this 
bill  for  a  number  of  fundamental 
reasons.  As  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Cannon]  has  so  ably  said, 
this  is  a  lopsided  bill  loaded  in  favor 
of  cotton  and  which,  in  the  final  analysis, 
will  do  our  farm  economy  little  good  and 
probably  a  great  deal  of  harm.  I  admire 
the  gentleman’s  courage  in  rising  as  he 
has  to  oppose  this  bill  which  has  been 
brought  before  us  by  the  leadership  of 
his  own  party,  the  Democratic  leadership 
ot  the  House.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  represents  a  great  cotton-pro¬ 
ducing  State,  and  that  is  why  his  words 


were  so  significant  when  he  said  on 
July  22 : 

Cotton,  for  example,  has  had  more  legis¬ 
lation  and  more  administrative  considera¬ 
tion  over  the  years  than  all  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products  combined. 

Later  in  that  same  speech  he  said; 
“Benson  is  offering  cotton  a  bait  to  de¬ 
sert  the  rest  of  the  farmers.’’  If  nothing 
else,  the  bill  before  us  is  evidence  of  the 
success  of  Secretary  Benson  in  his  efforts 
to  divide  and  conquer  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  it 
represents  a  sellout  of  the  family-size 
farmers  of  the  Midwest.  I  am  truly 
amazed  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
in  this  Congress,  after  all  the  campaign 
promises  that  have  been  made,  would 
give  its  stamp  of  approval  to  this  meas¬ 
ure  which  is,  at  best,  a  measure  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers  and  the  Southern 
segment  of  American  agriculture. 

.  For  the  record,  let  me  first  analyze 
some  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
bill  and  the  procedure  under  which  it 
is  brought  before  us.  The  advocates  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  have  said 
repeatedly  that  time  does  not  permit 
bringing  a  farm  bill  up  under  a  rule 
which  would  allow  reasonable  debate  and 
the  offering  of  amendments.  Think  of 
that.  Think  of  a  leadership  in  Congress 
which  has  so  loudly  proclaimed  its 
friendship  for  agriculture  and  then  says 
that  time  does  not  permit  the  orderly 
and  proper  consideration  of  legislation 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  farm  bill  be¬ 
fore  us.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  stay 
here  until  snow  flies  if  necessary  to  give 
our  farm  people  their  day  in  court. 
Everyone  agrees  that  our  biggest  domes¬ 
tic  problem  is  that  of  agriculture,  and 
yet  we  hear  today  an  impressive  array 
of  congressional  leaders  trying  to  tell  us 
that  time  does  not  permit  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  debate  of  a  farm  bill.  It  will 
likely  be  another  2  weeks  before  we  ad¬ 
journ  and  we  could  debate  3  such  bills  in 
that  time  and  still  get  through  our  neces¬ 
sary  work.  And  what  if  the  farm  bill  did 
keep  us  here  a  few  more  days?  Is  not 
that  our  business?  Is  that  not  what  our 
people  elected  us  to  do?  They  did  not 
send  us  to  Washington  to  represent  them 
with  the  understanding  that  we  should 
hide  behind  the  alibi  of  adjournment  as 
our  excuse  for  not  doing  a  proper  legis¬ 
lative  job,  and  I  will  not  buy  that  lame 
excuse  for  bringing  this  bill  before  us 
in  a  manner  which  permits  only  a  few 
minutes  of  debate  and  no  opportunity 
whatsoever  for  amendment. 

Nothing  can  justify  bringing  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation  before  us  with  only  40 
minutes  of  debate  and  no  opportunity 
to  even  offer  an  amendment.  This  is 
cruel  indeed  to  the  farm  families  whose 
economic  futures  are  in  our  hands. 

Then  they  advance  the  argument  that 
we  should  hastily  approve  this  measure 
and  let  the  conferees  write  the  final  law. 
They  plead  for  our  confidence  and  prom¬ 
ise  that  out  of  that  House-Senate  con¬ 
ference  will  come  a  final  measure  of 
which  we  can  be  proud.  What  kind  of 
doubletalk  is  that?  Such  statements 
have  come  from  men  seasoned  by  many 
years  of  legislative  experience,  and  yet 


the  newest  Member  in  this  House  knows 
that  the  conferees  can  give  us  nothing 
more  than  the  best  features  of  either  the 
House  or  Senate  bill,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  neither  bill  offers  the  Midwest 
farmer  anything  worth  having.  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  buy  that  argument  be¬ 
cause  I  know,  and  they  know,  that  action 
by  this  House  today  to  approve  this  bill 
would  tie  the  hands  of  the  conferees  and 
we  could  hope  for  nothing  more  than  the 
weak  measure  before  us,  even  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  were  to  capitulate  entirely. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  tell  us  of  the 
labors  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
since  February  and  of  the  extensive  hear¬ 
ings  that  have  been  held.  But  that  is  no 
argument  in  favor  of  the  measure  before 
us  on  which  no  hearings  have  been  held 
and  which  never  even  saw  the  light  of 
day  until  just  last  week.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  were  not  even  able  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  this  bill  and  the  committee  report 
until  we  came  on  the  floor  an  hour  or  so 
ago. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley],  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  has  said  that 
this  bill  is  virtually  everything  that  has 
been  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  yet  he  asks  us  as  friends  of 
Midwest  agriculture  to  vote  for  the  pro¬ 
posal.  If  this  bill  is  the  best  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leadership  can  bring  before  us, 
then  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  this  Congress  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  Congress  that  has  done  the  least 
for  family  farmers  of  the  Midwest  during 
my  20  years  in  this  House. 

Because  many  of  my  colleagues  do  not 
know  or  understand  what  is  proposed  for 
American  agriculture  in  this  bill  and 
have  asked  me  for  a  concise  explanation, 
I  will  in  the  next  few  moments  analyze 
some  of  its  important  features. 

Tiitle  I  deals  with  cotton,  and  in  this 
title  one  can  see  the  handiwork  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  from  the  South.  A  16-mil¬ 
lion-acre  cotton  allotment  is  provided 
instead  of  the  14  million-  or  15  million- 
acre  allotment  which  would  be  in  effect 
next  year  with  no  new  legislation.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  ginners  and 
processors  are  the  principal  advocates  of 
this  increase  in  acreage  for  cotton.  Then 
a  price  support  of  80  percent  of  parity 
is  provided  for  the  1959  crop.  Compare 
that,  if  you  will,  with  the  65  percent  of 
parity  proposed  for  corn.  Language  is 
employed  in  the  bill  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  supports  on  cotton  can  slide 
down  to  70  percent  of  parity  in  1961  and 
to  65  percent  thereafter,  but  note  that  a 
minimum  support  level  of  30  cents  per 
pound  is  set,  and  that  figures  out  to  a 
support  level  between  75  and  80  percent 
of  parity  for  cotton  as  the  floor  under 
the  market.  I  want  the  Record  to  be 
clear  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  good  cot¬ 
ton  program — I  just  want  an  equally 
good  program  for  the  Midwest,  and  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  it. 

Title  II  deals  with  corn  and  other  feed 
grains,  and  it  is  this  section  that  is  of 
such  grave  importance  to  my  area.  The 
present  program  is  defective  on  two 
points.  First,  the  acreage  allotment  is 
too  low  and,  second,  the  price  support 
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level  is  no  incentive  to  compliance.  This 
year  the  allotment  is  38,818,381  acres  and 
the  experts  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  advised  me  today 
that  an  allotment  of  about  37  million 
acres  is  in  prospect  for  1959.  Compli¬ 
ance  corn  has  a  support  of  75  percent  of 
parity  under  the  present  law. 

The  measure  before  us  proposes  to 
give  farmers  in  the  commercial  corn  area 
a  so-called  referendum  later  this  year 
which  would  present  a  choice  between  the 
present  program  and  wide-open  produc¬ 
tion  with  a  minimum  support  level  of 
$1.18  per  bushel.  This  is  about  68  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  corn  farmers  would  be  given  a 
choice  between  a  bad  program  and  one 
which,  in  the  long  run,  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  prove  even  worse. 

I  represent  one  of  the  major  corn 
producing  districts  in  the  Nation.  I  am 
myself  a  corn  farmer  and  believe  I  know 
what  motivates  farm  decisions  in  the 
Corn  Belt.  To  corn — and  I  honestly  fear 
to  all  price-supported  commodities — this 
bill  is  an  explosive  charge  with  a  short 
fuse.  What  would  happen  if  this  bill 
was  approved?  Farmers  would  be  asked' 
to  vote  in  the  referendum  and  regard¬ 
less  of  the  outcome  we  would  be  faced 
with  all-out  corn  production.  If  the} 
present  program  prevailed  in  the  refer¬ 
endum,  there  would  be  virtually  no  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  37  million  acre  allot¬ 
ment  and  no  supports  available  for  the 
noncompliance  corn.  If  the  alternative 
of  no  allotments  and  $1.18  supports  won, 
I  predict  a  sharp  rise  in  corn  acreage  to 
about  85  million  acres.  In  either  event 
we  will  be  faced  with  an  expected  4  bil¬ 
lion  bushel  corn  crop — compared  with  a 
consumption  of  about  3  billion  bushels 
annually — and  the  CCC  would  take  over 
between  500  million  and  a  billion  bushels 
of  corn.  As  Wayne  Darrow  said  in  his 
Washington  Farmletter  of  August  2, 
“sooner  or  later  something  would  bust.” 
Corn,  already  in  dangerous  over-supply, 
would  soon  overflow  the  bins  and  ware¬ 
houses  and  would  either  break  the  feed 
and  livestock  markets  or  break  the  back 
of  the  CCC — or  both.  Those  who  seek 
to  destroy  our  price  support  programs  for 
agriculture  have  before  them  today  the 
instrument  to  accomplish  that  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  I  must  oppose  them  today  just 
as  I  have  in  the  past. 

The  solution  for  our  corn  problem  is 
not  difficult.  The  acreage  reserve  goes 
out  of  existence  next  year,  and  we 
urgently  need  realistic  corn  and  feed 
grain  legislation.  Two  things  are  needed 
as  a  bare  minimum.  First,  we  need  a 
sensible  acerage  allotment  of  at  least  54 
million  acres;  and  then  we  need  a  fair 
price  support  level  to  encourage  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  allotments.  We  would 
settle  today  for  a  simple  amendment  to 
present  law  giving  us  that  54  million  acre 
corn  allotment.  Such  a  program  would 
actually  cost  CCC  far  less  money  than 
that  proposed  today — and  we  would  not 
be  lighting  the  fuse  on  overproduction 
which  can  ultimately  destroy  our  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  in  the  Midwest. 

The  price  tag  on  the  com  section  of 
this  bill  may  be  $1  billion  a  year  or  more. 
The  excess  production  it  would  stimulate 
and  the  high  cost  of  CCC  operations  au¬ 


thorized  for  corn  wbuld  put  the  breaking 
point  in  sight  and  might,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  sow  the  seeds  for  the  destruction 
of  our  entire  price-support  program. 
Give  us  a  reasonable  corn  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  we  can  live  with  and  a  fair  price 
support  and  we  will  give  you  stability 
at  low  cost  in  our  feed  grain  and  live¬ 
stock  economies.  Give  us  less  than  this 
and  the  outcome  could  be  disastrous  for 
Midwest  agriculture. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  deals  with  rice, 
another  Southern  comnjodity.  A  rice 
acreage  allotment  of  3  million  acres  is 
provided  instead  of  the  less  than  1  mil¬ 
lion  acres  anticipated  under  present  law. 
The  price  would  be  supported  at  75  to  90 
percent  of  parity  for  1959  and  1960.  Not 
a  bad  deal  for  rice  producers.  Why  not 
give  similar  consideration  to  Midwest 
corn  producers? 

Title  IV  is  the  section  extending  the 
wool  program  and  I  am  one  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  bills  to  extend  this  very 
worthwhile  program.  I  heartily  favor 
this  extension,  as  do  most  Members  of 
Congress,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  did  not  report 
this  legislation  out  long  ago  as  there  is 
little  or  no  objection  to  its  passage. 

Then  thbre  is  another  provision  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  Southern  commodity  which 
would  raise  the  minimum  price  support 
for  tung  nuts  from  the  present  60  percent 
of  parity  to  70  pei’cent  of  parity.  No 
limit  on  production  is  provided — just  the 
increase  in  price  supports  to  70  percent 
of  parity.  The  South  has  again  shown 
its  power  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  bill 
brought  before  us.  It  takes  care  of  the 
major  commodities  of  the  South — at 
least  for  next  year — and  does  nothing 
worthwhile  for  the  family-farms  of  the 
Midwest.  It  reflects  a  callous  disregard 
for  the  economic  well-being  of  Midwest 
farmers  and  paves  the  way  to  the  final 
collapse  of  our  feed  and  livestock  econ¬ 
omies.  It  provides  for  excessive  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cheap  feed  which,  in  turn,  surely 
and  ultimately  means  cheap  livestock. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  statement  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Anfuso]  today 
to  the  effect  that  this  bill  is  a  break  for 
consumers  in  that  it  means  cheaper  food 
and  will  reduce  the  market  price  for 
grain  and  livestock  products.  I  respect 
the  gentleman’s  opinion  and  I  know  from 
his  service  as  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.  I  simply  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  from  the  consumer 
areas  of  two  important  points.  First, 
you  look  to  the  agricultural  economy  for 
a  major  market  for  your  manufactured 
and  processed  goods  and  why  would  you 
destroy  the  economy  of  your  best  cus¬ 
tomers?  Second,  I  would  remind  you 
that  food  is  still  the  biggest  bargain  in 
our  economy.  In  1929,  for  example,  con¬ 
sumers  spent  23  percent  of  their  dispos¬ 
able  income  for  food.  Today,  consumers 
spend  only  16  percent  of  their  disposable 
income  for  food.  What  more  could  you 
ask?  As  consumers  you  are  getting  a 
higher  quality  product  every  day,  more 
processing  services  are  employed,  and 
yet  you  are  spending  the  lowest  percent- 
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age  of  your  income  for  food  since  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  kept. 

Just  last  week  the  major  steel  com¬ 
panies  announced  price  increases  on 
steel.  Durable  goods  are  expected  to 
follow  the  price  rise.  Practically  every¬ 
thing  we  buy  has  gone  up  in  price,  and 
yet  we  hear  our  colleagues  from  the  con¬ 
sumer  areas  pleading  for  this  bill  to 
reduce  the  level  of  our  farm  economy  so 
their  people  can  buy  food  a  little  cheaper. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  [Mr. 
Cannon]  so  ably  said,  you  will  be  build¬ 
ing  with  “bricks  without  straw.”  If  you 
destroy  the  economy  of  Midwest  agri¬ 
culture  you  will  by  the  same  stroke  de¬ 
stroy  your  own  markets/for  the  things 
your  constituents  produce.  You  will 
gain  nothing  because  we  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  every  time  we  see  the  price 
level  reduced  for  the  producers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  the  middlemen 
take  the  difference  and  your  consumers 
gain  nothing.  We  cannot  build  nor 
maintain  a  healthy  and  vigorous  na¬ 
tional  economy  in  which  our  basic  in¬ 
dustry — agriculture — is  given  only  65 
percent  of  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
economy. 

Let  us  reject  this  inequitable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  proposal  and  give  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  a  mandate  to  bring  be¬ 
fore  us  a  fair  and  reasonable  farm  bill 
under  legislative  conditions  which  will 
permit  free  and  open  debate.  Let  us 
write  farm  legislation  in  an  enlightened 
and  democratic  manner  rather  than 
under  the  guns  of  an  impatient  leader¬ 
ship  which  lays  before  us  a  measure  of 
such  vast  importance  and  says  we  must 
take  it  or  leave  it. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this 
is  the  best  the  Democratic  leadership 
can  bring  before  us  in  the  way  of  farm 
legislation — this  Congress  is  on  its  way 
to  an  unenviable  record  as  one  of  the 
worst  in  history  for  the  family  farms  of 
this  Nation.  The  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Cannon]  is  a  distinguished 
Democrat  and  I  am  proud  to  stand  with 
him  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  this  inequitable  and  unfair 
proposal.  I  share  his  distaste  and  his 
disappointment  in  this  shocking  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  fine  farm  people  of  the 
Midwest. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

(Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hill]. 

(Mr.  HILL  asked ,  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  enjoyed  the  position  I  am 
in  more  than  now.  I  really  think  I  do 
not  belong  to  either  side,  for  or  against 
this  bill.  I  feel  that  I  am  the  only  fanner 
here.  I  do  not  feel  bad  that  I  have  to 
oppose  my  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  {Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  should  begin  by 
saying  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  began  in  January  or  early  February 
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to  work  in  earnest.  We  had  every  type 
and  kind  of  hearing,  on  everything  from 
the  humane  slaughter  of  animals  to  a 
checkoff  on  the  sale  of  cattle.  If  we 
have  missed  anything  in  agriculture,  I 
will  stand  corrected,  if  I  am  so  informed. 
So  we  have  been  holding  hearings,  we 
have  been  working. 

We  have  had  considerable  difficulty. 
I  notice  someone  said  we  did  not  have 
any  information  here  on  this  bill.  When 
we  had  the  freeze  bill  here,  and  when  the 
rule  was  turned  down  on  the  omnibus 
farm  bill,  the  House  certainly  had  all  the 
information  anyone  would  need.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  information.  No  one 
in  this  House  does  not  know  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  where  he  stands  on  this  measure. 
The  whole  question  is  one  of  procedure. 
What  does  the  House  want  to  do  this 
afternoon?  I  hesitate  to  oppose  my 
leader  on  this  side.  I  know  how  poorly 
I  shall  do  in  attempting  to  sway  your 
judgment,  but  I  shall  try  just  the  same. 

All  we  are  asking  you  to  do  here  is  to 
send  this  bill  to  conference.  That  is 
where  much  legislation  is  written.  All  I 
need  to  do  is  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  that  is  the  way  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  works.  Their  work  is 
done  either  in  conference  or  in  subcom¬ 
mittee.  We  only  take  an  hour  or  two  on 
an  appropriation  bill  for  which  we  may 
be  paying  for  the  next  25  years.  So  we 
are  not  asking  you  to  do  anything  un¬ 
usual  here.  __ 

As  one  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mitte  I  pledge  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  I  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  straighten  out  the  mistakes  or 
the  errors  in  this  bill.  And,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  there  are  not  as  many  as  you 
think.  Our  difficulty  arises  from  one 
section  in  cotton.  I  qan  frankly  confess 
to  both  sides  of  the  aisle  if  we  remove 
one  single  part  of  that  cotton  section — 
and  we  may  be  able  to  do  that — we  would 
have  a  bill  perhaps  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  accept.  The  same  is  true 
as  to  corn.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
corn  section,  the  remarks  of  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen] 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We 
have  tried  to  work  out  a  corn  bill  that 
we  think  we  can  live  with. 

First  of  all,  we  take  the  top  off  of 
corn.  I  can  never  forget  what  my  father 
said.  He  used  to  say,  “The  farthest  from 
the  market  is  the  man  that  has  nothing 
to  sell.” 

When  you  cut  cotton  down  until  you 
reach  almost  40  percent  reduction  in 
acres,  you  do  not  solve  the  cotton  prob¬ 
lem.  You  do  not  solve  the  cotton  farm¬ 
ers’  problem  by  reducing  acreage.  There 
are  other  things  that  must  be  considered. 
We  have  had  the  hearings.  We  have 
heard  the  witnesses.  We  can  change  or 
amend  the  difficult  sections  of  this  bill 
in  conference  and  bring  out  a  bill  which 
every  Member  would  be  proud  to  sup¬ 
port.  We  do  r\ot  ask  you  to  take  all  that 
is  in  this  bill.  But  since  the  hour  is 
drawing  near  when  this  Congress  will 
adjourn,  we  do  not  have  time  to  send 
this  bill  back  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
or  back  to  our  committee.  Let  us  vote  to 
pass  this  legislation,  send  it  to  confer¬ 
ence  and  let  the  two  bodies  adjust  their 
differences  which  I  am  certain  can  be 


accomplished.  You  do  not  know  when 
they  will  give  you  a  rule.  You  do  not 
know  what  will  happen  when  you  get  a 
rule.  I  say  frankly  to  you,  now  is  the 
time  to  get  your  agricultural  program  on 
its  way. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself,  and 
if  you  will  read  it  you  will  know  whether 
or  not  he^  opposes  this  bill.  There  is  a 
lot  of  hot  air  about  opposing  this  bill. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  good  things  in  it.  It  has 
eight  sections  in  it.  Outside  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  or  corn  sections,  there  are  few  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  who  will  find  fault  with 
this  bill.  We  can  start  it  on  its  road  to¬ 
ward  final  approval.  You  are  going  to 
take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  any  kind 
or  type  of  farm  legislation  in  this  Con¬ 
gress  if  you  defeat  this  suspension. 

We  will  do  our  best  in  the  committee  of 
conference  to  iron  out  the  differences. 
Every  man  or  woman  in  this  House  can 
talk  to  me  anywhere  at  any  time  you 
want  to  and  give  me  your  opinion  on  this 
bill.  But  I  guarantee  that  we  will  bring 
a  good  bill  out  of  conference.  I  hope 
you  will  consider  carefully  before  you 
vote  against  this  motion. 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  a  statement  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son.) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Secretary  Benson  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  as  follows : 

The  bill  reported  by  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  yesterday  has  some  merit, 
but  the  version  approved  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Senate  is  much  more  constructive  for 
the  immediate  and  long-range  benefit  of  our 
Nation’s  agriculture. 

From  a  section-by-section  comparison,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Senate  bill  is  best  for 
the  Nation  and  especially  our  farmers  and 
ranchers.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
provisions  for  cotton  and  feed  grains. 

The  Senate  bill  also  moves  further  in  the 
direction  of  greater  freedom  for  our  pro¬ 
ducers  and  expanded  markets  for  farm  com¬ 
modities  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is 
less  costly  and  will  permit  a  wider  use  of  our 
cotton  by  domestic  mills. 

I  share  the  belief  of  many  Congressmen 
and  congressional  leaders  of  both  parties 
that  if  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  were 
to  be  offered  for  House  consideration,  it 
would  be  speedily  approved. 

'  EXPLANATION  OF  COTTON  SECTION 

Under  the  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  Friday,  Aug¬ 
ust  1,  by  a  vote  of  28-0  the  following 
levels  of  support  are  established: 

First.  For  1959  supports  will  be  based 
on  Middling  %-inch.  Program  A  cot¬ 
ton  will  receive  not  less  than  80  percent 
of  parity;  program  B  cotton  will  re¬ 
ceive  not  less  than  65  percent  of  par¬ 
ity. 

Second.  For  1960  supports  will  be 
based  on  Middling  %-inch.  Program  A 
cotton  will  receive  not  less  than  75  per¬ 
cent  of  parity;  program  B  cotton  will  re¬ 
ceive  not  less  than  60  percent  of  par¬ 
ity. 

Third.  For  1961  and  1962  and  subse¬ 
quent  years:  The  dual  A  and  B  pro¬ 
gram  for  cotton  will  be  discontinued 
and  all  cotton  will  be  supported  at  the 
highest  of  either  70  percent  of  parity  in 


1961  and  65  percent  of  parity  in  1962 
and  subsequent  years,  or  30  cents  per 
pound  based  on  average  of  the  crop. 
Under  the  House  amendment  to  S.  4071 
the  30-cent  floor  would  mean  a  support 
or  32.81  cents  or  2.81  cents  higher  than 
that  provided  in  the  Senate  bill  which 
is  based  on  Middling  1-inch  cotton. 
When  translated  into  terms  of  parity, 
32.81  cents  is  about  78  percent  of  par¬ 
ity. 

In  other  words  the  provision  for  sup¬ 
ports  dropping  to  70  percent  of  parity 
in  1961  and  to  65  percent  of  parity  in 

1962  and  subsequent  years  does  not  mean 
very  much  in  view  of  the  30-cent  floor. 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  objections  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
House  committee  amendment.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  reluctantly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  30-cent  floor  on  Mid¬ 
dling  1-inch  cotton,  but  is  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  30-cent  floor  based  on  aver¬ 
age  of  the  crop  because  of  the  2.81  cents 
premium. 

Explanation  of  Corn  and  Feed  Grains 
Amendment  to  S.  4071 

Strike  out  lines  16  through  23  on  page 
16;  strike  out  lines  1  through  23  on  page  17; 
strike  out  lines  1  through  5  on  page  18; 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

“REFERENDUM 

“Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“  ‘Sec.  104.  (a)  Not  later  than  December 
15,  1958,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  refer¬ 
endum  of  producers  of  corn  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area  to  determine 
whether  such  producers  favor  a  price  sup¬ 
port  program  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  for  the  1959  and  subsequent 
crops  in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price  support  as 
provided  in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

“‘(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  if  a  majority  of  the  producers 
voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  hereof  favor  a  price 
support  program  as  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
section  (b),  the  following  provisions  of  law 
shall  apply: 

“  ‘discontinuance  of  acreage  allotments  on 

CORN 

“  ‘(1)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘  “Sec.  330.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  acreage  allotments  and  a 
commercial  corn -producing  area  shall  not 
be  established  for  the  1959  and  subsequent 
crops  of  corn.”  ’ 

"price  support 

"(2)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

"  ‘Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  beginning  with  the  1959 
crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn  at  90 
percent  of  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  during  the  3  calendar  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins 
adjusted  to  offset  the  effect  on  such  price 
of  any  abnormal  quantities  of  low-grade 
corn  marketed  during  any  of  such  year:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  level  of  price  support  for 
any  crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.18 
per  bushel  nor  less  than  65  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor,  whichever  is  the 
higher. 
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"  ‘(b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums  at  such  level  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  is  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  relation  to  the  level  at  which  price 
support  is  made  available  for  corn,  taking 
•  into  consideration  tjbe  feeding  value  of  such 
commodity  in  relation  to  corn,  and  the  other 
factors  set  forth  in  section  401  (b)  hereof.’ 

“(3)  Section  101  (d)  (4)  of  the  Agri¬ 

cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  repealed 
effective  with  the  1959  crop.” 


(Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Hill)  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
,the  Record.) 


%  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
(according  to  the  Congressional  Directory, 
today  is  Secretary  Benson’s  birthday.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  in  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  this  bill  what 
kind  of  legislative  birthday  present  he  is 
given. 

The  Senate  bill  was  referred  to  the 


Why  not  let  the  commercial  Corn  Belt 
farmers  make  their  own  decision,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  our  referendum,  whether  they 
want  corn  removed  as  a  basic,  whether 
they  want  to  do  away  with  the  parity 
concept,  or  whether  they  want  $1.10 
or  $1.18  for  com  in  noncompliance  at 
67  percent  or  parity,  whichever  is  the 
greater. 

Remember,  high  corn  prices  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  high  livestock  prices.  Re¬ 
member,  the  Agriculture  Department  for 
1958  has  already  announced  the  support 
on  feed  grains  at  70  percent  of  parity  and 
made  no  announcement  on  corn  in  non- 
compliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  contended  for 
years  that  no  agricultural  program  has 
been  left  in  effect  long  enough  to  know 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  work.  This 
legislation  again  proves  it.  All  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  keep  corn  from  ending,  up 
with  just  the  cob. 


which,  above  all  others,  is  needed  for 
survival  of  many  countries  in  the  Far 
East.  It  is  their  principal  grain.  That 
part  of  the  world  faces  a  serious  shortage 
during  the  coming  year,  a  shortage  which 
may  not  be  corrected  for  several  years. 
While  we  produce  only  3  percent  of  the 
rice  consumed  in  the  world.  Still  out  of 
our  production  will  come  a  tremendously 
important  part  to  make  up  the  losses  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  especially 
important  that  we  not  meddle  with  the 
rice  program  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time  and  that  we  take  no  chances  that 
our  production  will  be  curtailed. 

Speaking  for  the  rice  industry,  I 
strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
Senate  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass!  such  time  as  he  may'desire. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 


Agriculture  Committee,  and  that  com-  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 
mittee  has,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  0,  offered 


an  amendment.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
several  years  a  bill  from  the  Agriculture^ 
Committee  has  been  reported  out  a 
nearly  unanimous  as  this  one. 


(Mr.  McINTIRE  (at  the  request  of  rl°'Y,  the  House  is  one 

Mr.  Hill)  was  given  permission  to  extend  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  the  southland,  and  par- 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  ticularly  to  Tennessee  and  the  district 
many  months  farm  organizations,  tar  ill-"  which  I  represent. 

ersTand  legislafofsTtave  been  giving  serl= —  The  entire  cotton  industry  is  probably 

suffering  worse  than  any  other  agricul- 


ous  consideratioiL-to  farm 


n  proble: 


ms  and 


constructive  farm  legislation.  '  In  rela—  tural  commodity  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  attempting  some  unusual  leg-  tion  to  the  commodity  r.ntt.nn  tpvfilp  in-  This  not  only  includes  the  cotton  farmer 
islation.  This  winter  both  bodies  passed  '“teresfs  have  been  grpativ  rrmrwnad. — himself,  but  the  cotton  ginner,  the  cot- 
the  freeze  bill  which  the  President  'v~aBout  legislation  that  wiinfring  a^ont-.  a,  ton  marketing  exchange  and  the  small 
vetoed.  In  that  bill  we  voted  to  freeze  'more  equitable  position  for  the  user  of  community  whose  existence  depends 

cotton  and  corn  acreage  at  exactly  what  ■"cromesTTc' cottoEu —  - - - - -  — 

I  we  did  not  want.  This  amendment  we  TTiere-are  features  of  this  bill  that  are 


upon  the  income  derived  from  the  various 

;hases  of  the  cotton  industry. 

,  As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  good 


}  , - - - - the  prahlppi  confront, ini 

i  .thetics.  No  one  thought  to  do  tins  l<5F~^iie  industry, 
coal  oITTamps  when  electricity  took  their  j  am  jn  s 


tKe  cotton  tex- 


cottonon  the  American  market  today, 

Xvrrhave  Seen  'many  textile  mills  convert 

to  synthetic^  fabrication;  ThlsDas  also 


place.  No  one  thought  to  do  this  for 
buggy  manufacturers  when  the  automo¬ 
bile  put  them  out  of  business. 

».  No  one  knows  whether  this  cotton  sec«- 
tiaii  make  cotton"  competitive.  No 
pne  knows  wither  synthetic  mannt'ac^T 
fol'^^AVhITurtherllbctw>«  their  nrieas-tf  a 
tHe'section  does  as  inter)  dAd 
’^~TlT5“South  is  still  raising  cotton  in  an 
old-fashioned  way.  Arizona  and  Cali 


support  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  rice  section  of  the  House  version 


^  ’beeHJarought.  aboiTtTn  nart  bythe  high 


price  of  the  good  usable  cotton  which  has 
been  available  during  the  past  2  years. 


of  S.  4071  does  not  change  the  end  result 
fornia  are  mechanized.  Both  are  try-  /  which  is  sought ^  in -the  original  bill.  It 
ing  to  make  cotton  desirable  to  the  mills  ”  "  " 


and  the  public.  I  hope  it  works.  I  have 
never  felt  synthetics  would  replace  cotton 
entirely. 

No  one  seems  to  know  the  cost  in  this 
legislation,  and  no  one  seems  to  care. 

On  the  commodity  and  feed-grain  sec¬ 
tion,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to'state  it  would 
not  be  in  the  bill  if  the  South,  in  voting 
years  ago  for  acreage  controls  and  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  on  cotton,  had  taken  con¬ 
trol  of  those  diverted  cotton  acres  and 
not  planted  therein  ieed  grains,  sorghum, 
and  so  forth.  To  me,  for  all  intent  in 
purpose,  this  section  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  does  away  with  corn  as  a  basic 
commodity.  It  gives  the  South  and 
Southwest  an  advantage  over  corn  by 
legislation.  The  Senate  version  takes 
corn  out  as  a  basic,  and  it  is  the  largest 
money  crop  in  the  United  States.  It 
leaves  peanuts  in  as  a  basic.  How  incon¬ 
sistent  can  we  get? 

One  dollar  and  ten  cents  is  too  cheap 
for  corn  raisers  to  make  any  money. 
One  dollar  and  eighteen  cents,  which  is 
provided  by  the  House,  is  little  enough. 


merely  adheres  to  the  parity  formula  in 
figuring  the  basis  of  supports,  starting 
with  1961.  The  original  bill  tied  support 
to  90  percent  of  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  during  the  3  preceding 
years,  but  not  less  than  $4  per  hundred¬ 
weight  or  60  percent  of  the  parity  price, 
whichever  is  higher.  The  $4  figure 
would  come  out  67  Mz  percent  of  parity. 
Our  65 -percent  suggested  figure  is,  there¬ 
fore,  slightly  lower  in  cost;  but  probably 
by  the  time  it  is  made  effective  by  the 
House  version  the  cost  of  living  will  have 
affected  parity  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  out  the  dollar  figure  very  close  to 
the  suggested  $4  minimum. 

On  the  general  question  of  getting 
away  from  parity,  I  speak  for  a  very 
broad  cross-section  of  farmers  in  our 
district.  It  may  be  that  they  will  some¬ 
day  come  to  the  point  of  abandoning 
parity.  They  do  not  want  to  do  it,  yet, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  do  it  at  all 
without  very  careful  study,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  has  not  been  had  as  yet. 

I  am  moved  to  urge  you,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  rice  is  the  grain 


The  bill  before  us  today  provides  for  a 
minimum  national  acreage  allotment  for 
cotton  of  16  million  acres  beginning  with 
the  1959  crop,  plus  310,000  acres  to  take 
care  of  the  10-acre  minimum  allotments. 
Under  section  A  of  the  bill,  a  farmer  is 
guaranteed  his  regular  acreage  allotment 
and  price  support  as  determined  under 
present  law,  and  he  is  assured  he  will  be 
paid  not  less  than  80  percent  of  parity 
during  1959. 

Section  B  of  the  bill  gives  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  in¬ 
crease  farmers’  acreage  up  to  40  percent 
of  his  regular  farm  allotment,  if  the  price 
support  is  15  parity  points  lower  than  the 
level  determined  under  present  law.  The 
40-percent  increase  in  acreage  under  the 
bill  is  certainly  a  desirable  part  of  the 
program.  Many,  many  small  farmers 
today  are  finding  it  impossible  to1  main¬ 
tain  a  fair  standard  of  living  in  cottoir- 
producing  areas  because  the  acreage  has 
been  cut  so  low. 

I  also  strongly  urge  that  the  minimum 
farm  allotment  section  of  the  bill  be 
maintained.  This  part  of  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  permanent  minimum  farm 
allotment  for  cotton  of  10  acres  or  the 
1958  acreage  allotment,  whichever  is  the 
smaller.  Certainly  no  fanner  who  has  a 
history  as  a  cotton  farmer  should  be  cut 
below  a  10-acre  minimum.;  This  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the 
family-size  farmer  as  a  family  unit  se¬ 
curing  subsistence  from  farming. 


' 


/ 
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/  Another  important  section  of  the  pro- 
J  gram  is  that  which  provides  that  any 
/  cotton  acreage  which  is  surrendered  by 
a  farmer  shall  be  retained  in  the  county 
and  not  given  to  the  State  committee  as 
long  as  any  farmer  in  that  particular 
\  county  desires  additional  cotton  acreage. 

There  are  other  important  phases  of 
this  bill,  but  I  personally  am  particu¬ 
larly  interested  with  the  cotton  section, 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
favorable  action  on  the  bill  today. 

(Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad]. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  intently  to  the  arguments  pre¬ 
sented  for  and  against  this  farm  bill  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  now  as  one 
from  the  heart  of  the  feed-grain  belt,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  in  my  judgment,  I 
believe  that  the  American  cash-grain 
farmer  was  short-changed  in  the  Senate 
version  of  this  farm  bill  and  his  lot  was 
not  much  improved  by  the  House  com- 
1  mittee  amended  version. 

To  make  a  living  today  the  farmer 
.  must  consider  two  prime  factors  in  the 
formula  which  determines  his  gross  in¬ 
come.  These  factors  are,  first,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units  of  his  production;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  price  per  unit  he  receives.  If 
either  one  of  these  factors  is  reduced  then 
the  other  must  be  increased  to  equal  an 
assumed  fixed  reasonable  return  on  his 
investment  which  is  his  income.  If 
prices  are  high  he  can  produce  less  to 
meet  his  income  requirements.  If  prices 
are  low  he  must  produce  more  to  make 
-his  living.  This  greater  production 
means  cheaper  feed  for  our  livestock 
which  in  turn  means  cheaper  livestock 
and  livestock  products  moving  to  mar¬ 
ket.  You  may  say,  “well  that  is  fine  with 
me,”  but  consider  this;  In  the  realistic 
terms  of  man-hour  purchasing  power,  the 
average  factory  worker  today  needs  only 
work  about  half  the  time  it  took  in  1947 
to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  pound  of  choice 
'  steak,  if  he  can  find  work.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  just  cannot  grasp  the  im¬ 
portance  of  paying  a  fair  price  to  our 
American  farmers  and  there  are  those 
who  have  not  fully  realized  the  impact 
which  a  sound  agricultural  industry  can 
have  on  the  well-being  of  the  entire  Na¬ 
tion  and  our  over- all  economy.  I  tell 
you  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our 
farmers  go  down  with  the  tide  of  low 
prices  and  unbalanced  production. 

A  sound  agriculture  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  industrial  production.  For 
example,  estimates  for  1957  show  that 
agriculture  buys  more  petroleum  than 
any  other  industry — 14.8  billion  gallons. 
Agriculture  uses  more  finished  steel  than 
is  used  for  all  new  passenger  cars  in  any 
year  up  to  1955,  614  millions  tons  in  1957. 
Agriculture  buys  enough  raw  rubber  to 
■  put  tires  on  nearly  6  million  cars  or  a  to¬ 
tal  of  320  million  pounds  last  year.  Agri¬ 
culture  buys  50  million  tons  of  chemical 
materials,  and  25  billion  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity,  and  with  these  things,  a  lot 
of  hard  work,  and  a  little  luck,  American 
agriculture  supplies  nearly  65  percent 
of  all  raw  products  used  in  the  United 
States,  with  such  a  record  of  perform¬ 


ance  can  we  allow  the  producers  of  our 
“new  wealth”,  which  is  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  our  agricultural  products,  to  lose  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  purchasing  power  by 
under  pricing  his  products? 

Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  that  the  first 
cutbacks  in  production  and  the  ensuing 
layoffs  of  the  factory  workers,  which 
heralded  the  worst  recession,  and  trig¬ 
gered  the  highest  number  of  unemployed 
since  the  depression  of  the  thirties,  came 
in  the  farm-implement  industry? 

The  farm  program  as  originally  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Agricultural  Act  has  be¬ 
come  a  sham  and  a  folly  in  the  hands  of 
its  administrator  who  has  skillfully  dedi¬ 
cated  the  vast  resources  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  the  singular  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  this  program  as  it  was 
originally  designed  and  intended  by  Con¬ 
gress.  With  acreage  allotments  and  price 
supports  cut  way  back  to  the  minimum 
there  is  just  no  incentive  for  the  farmer 
to  join  the  program.  Thus,  this  year 
there  was  only  a  very  small  reduction  in 
acres  planted  and  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  we  will  have  the  greatest  feed- 
grain  harvest  in  our  history  this  fall. 

Faced  with  this  fact  and  the  reality 
that  President  Eisenhower,  by  and  under 
the  advice  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson,  has  refused  to  consider  and  sign 
any  constructive  farm  legislation  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  bill  is  the  only  farm  legis¬ 
lation  Congress  will  have  time  to  con¬ 
sider  before  the  end  of  this  session.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  fall  far  short,  of  a 
long-range  solution  to  the  feed-grain 
problem.  It  offers  a  floor  on  the  price 
of  corn  only  8  cents  higher  than  the 
Senate  bill.  It  removes  all  corn  acreage 
allotments  and  offers  the  farmers  a 
chance  to  vote  on  two  propositions  in 
a  referendum  which  I  realize  one  is  not 
very  much  better  than  the  other.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  increases  in  the 
cotton  acreage  allotments  which,  if  we 
pass  this  bill,  I  sincerely  hope  will  induce 
the  southern  farmers  to  raise  cotton  and 
not  corn. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
responsibility  for  the  fact  that  this  mini¬ 
mum  legislation  for  the  farmers  is  all 
that  we  can  hope  to  get,  lies  squarely  on 
those  in  the  Congress  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  who  have  refused  to  consider 
good,  progressive,  and  beneficial  farm 
legislation. 

(Mr.  COAD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ixiarks  ) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern]. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
man  who  believes  in  a  fair  program  for 
American  agriculture  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  farm  legislation  now 
before  us.  It  is  not  a  good  bill.  It  will 
not  reverse  the  slide  in  farm  prices  that 
began  6  years  ago.  It  does  not  even  pre¬ 
tend  to  keep  farm  production  in  line 
with  market  demands.  It  offers  the  very 
real  danger  of  depressed  farm  prices  and 
glutted  markets. 

Unfortunately,  the  legislation  has 
been  written  in  the  shadow  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  veto  club.  It  is  perhaps  the  only 
kind  of  a  bill  that  could  escape  an  ad¬ 
ministration  veto. 


It  will  be  recalled  painfully  by  farmers 
and  their  supporters  in  Congress,  that 
the  last  Congress  passed  a  good  farm 
bill  guaranteeing  the  farmer  90  percent 
of  parity  on  his  production  provided 
that  he  agreed  to  reasonable  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  production.  That  bill 
which  was  bitterly  resisted  by  Secretary 
Benson,  was  quickly  killed  by  the  same 
man  who  campaigned  for  the  Presidency 
on  a  pledge  to  maintain  the  90-percent 
parity  program  for  agriculture.  The 
President  vetoed  with  the  stroke  of  his 
pen  the  very  legislation  that  he  prom¬ 
ised  farmers  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  on 
October  4,  1952,  that  he  would  support. 

This  year,  recognizing  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  not  sign  a  90-percent-of- 
parity  bill  the  Congress  passed  a  mod¬ 
est  bill  which  simply  required  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  to 
hold  farm  prices  at  not  less  than  the 
1957  level.  But  again,  Mr.  Benson 
fought  the  bill  and  again  the  President 
killed  it  with  a  veto.  This  was  a  serious 
blow  to  American  farmers  and  to  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  had  been  hop¬ 
ing  that  this  “hold  the  line”  legislation 
would  give  the  Congress  time  to  work 
out  a  more  permanent  farm  program. 

Members  of  Congress,  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  alike,  were  dismayed  by 
the  administration’s  refusal  to  accept 
even  the  low  price  support  level  that  had 
been  in  operation  the  previous  year.  A 
considerable  number  of  our  Republican 
colleagues  called  upon  the  President  to 
dismiss  Mr.  Benson  and  appoint  a  Sec¬ 
retary  who  understood  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  American  agriculture. 
The  President,  however,  reaffirmed  his 
faith  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
praised  him  for  his  determination  in  re¬ 
sisting  the  will  of  Congress. 

Meanwhile  after  months  of  hearings, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  reported 
a  comprehensive  omnibus  farm  bill  that 
was  carefully  drafted  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  commodity  groups  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation.  This  major  farm  legis¬ 
lation  extended  the  wool  program  for  3 
years  and  extended  and  expanded  Public 
Law  480 — a  program  which  provides  for 
the  exchange  of  surplus  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  for  foreign  currencies.  The  bill  also 
included  strong  programs  for  corn  and 
feed  grains,  wheat,  dairy  products,  cot¬ 
ton  and  rice.  It  was  not  a  perfect  bill, 
but  by  comparison  with  the  hollow  pro¬ 
posal  now  before  us  it  was  a  master¬ 
piece. 

What  happened  to  this  measure  that 
had  been  hammered  out  in  months  of 
long  and  patient  committee  hearings 
and  investigation.  It  was  killed  by  vir¬ 
tually  solid  opposition  from  those- 
members  who  look  to  Secretary  Benson 
for  leadership  on  farm  issues  combined 
with  a  smaller  group  of  representatives 
from  metropolitan  areas  who  have 
grown  weary  in  the  struggle  to  override 
presidential  vetos. 

As  one  who  has  fought  hard  for  better 
and 'fairer  prices  for  American  agricul- 
tuie,  I  am  thoroughly  disappointed  that 
the  proposal  now  before  us  seems  to  be 
our  only  hope  for  a  farm  bill  in  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Congress.  We  are  told  that 
even  this  watered  down,  anemic  gesture 
in  the  direction  of  a  farm  program  may 
be  too  strong  for  Mr.  Benson  since  it 
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represents  some  improvement  over  the 
Senate  bill.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  this 
report,  however,  since  the  bill  is  virtually 
a  surrender  to  the  low  prices  that  the 
Secretary  has  been  seeking  for  6  years. 

The  bill  now  before  us  has  nothing  at 
all  to  say  about  dairy  farmers.  It  has 
nothing  to  say  about  wheat.  It  does 
provide  a  grossly  inadequate  price  floor 
for  corn  and  feed  grains  in  addition  to 
the  sections  covering  cotton  and  rice. 

Instead  of  the  90  percent  of  parity 
prices  for  these  commodities  that  were 
promised  at  Brookings  in  1952,  we  are 
offered  65  percent  of  parity  with  no  limit 
whatsoever  on  the  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Every  experienced  farmer  knows 
that  this  can  only  lead  to  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  production  of  cheap  feed  which  in 
turn  means  cheap  cattle,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try.  I  predict  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
in  1959,  we  will  see' a  sickening  collapse 
of  our  livestock  markets  if  the  Benson 
program  continues  at  its  present  pace  or 
if  we  do  nothing  more  than  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  this  poor  bill. 

We  know  that  at  the  present  time  cat¬ 
tle  and  hog  prices  are  fairly  good  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortages  stemming  from 
several  years  of  drought  in  the  States  of 
the  Southwest.  The  misfortune  of  the 
livestock  producers  of  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa  have  actually  raised  prices  for  the 
cattle  and  hog  producers  of  the  Midwest. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  herds  are 
being  rebuilt.  We  know  too  that  already 
there  are  large  reserves  of  feed  with  the 
prospect  of  a  huge  feed  crop  this  summer 
and  fall. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  all  efforts  to 
limit  production  be  abandoned  and  that 
fanners  be  encouraged  to  go  all  out  to 
produce  all  the  corn  and  feed  grain  that 
they  possibly  can.  Indeed,  given  the 
proposed  low  price  level,  farmers  will 
have  to  go  all  out  to  survive.  Farmers 
know,  even  if  Mr.  Benson  stubbornly  re¬ 
fuses  to  recognize  it,  that  when  prices 
go  down,  farm  families  must  increase 
production  in  order  to  pay  their  bills. 

This  is  the  real  tragedy  of  the  Benson 
price  cutting  policies  of  the  last  few 
years.  They  have  driven  most  of  the 
farmers  out  of  the  com  control  program 
and  the  resulting  impact  on  other  feed 
grains  has  been  one  of  demoralizing 
prices.  We  cannot  rely  on  painful 
droughts  or  other  calamities  of  nature  to 
hold  up  farm  prices  by  the  creation  of 
shortages.  What  we  can  and  ought  to 
do,  is  to  treat  the  farmer  the  same  as 
the  industrial  producer  and  worker.  In 
other  words,  we  ought  to  restore  the  par¬ 
ity  principle  which  assures  the  farmer  a 
reasonable  return  on  his  investment  and 
labor  providing  he  respects  the  amount 
of  production  that  constitutes  his  share 
of  the  market.  On  one  national  referen¬ 
dum  after  another  farmers  have  voted 
their  approval  of  just  that  tyre  of  pro¬ 
gram. 

Today,  however,  the  choice  before  us  is 
this  weak  and  shallow  farm  bill,  or  no  bill 
at  all.  Given  that  choice,  I  have  re¬ 
luctantly  decided  to  vote  for  the  bill.  It 
at  least  has  the  merit  of  including  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  very  fine  and  effective 
wool  program.  r- 

In  swallowing  the  other  sections  of 
the  bill.  I  feel  much  like  a  starving  man 
swallowing  a  thistle.  It  doesn’t  taste 


very  good,  but  knowing  that  a  stronger 
bill  would  quickly  draw  the  wrath  of  Mr. 
Benson  and  a  veto  from  the  President, 
I  am  going  to  stifle  a  gag  and  swallow  it 
as  the  only  alternative.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  better  program 
for  the  men  and  women  who  work  the 
soil  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Nation  than 
now  seems  apparent. 

Recognizing  that  this  proposal  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  problems  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  I  intend  to  continue  the  fight  for 
fair  treatment  of  the  American  farmer. 
The  farmer,  his  wife,  and  his  sons  and 
daughters  work  longer  and  harder  and 
for  less  pay  than  any  other  citizens  of 
this  land.  They  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
return.  I  have  never  known  a  farmer 
who  asked  for  unreasonable  prices  for 
his  produce.  But  we  cannot  expect  the 
farmer  to  operate  indefinitely  on  lower 
prices  for  his  produce  and  constantly 
higher  prices  for  everything  That  he 
buys. 

I  believe  very  deeply  in  family  farming 
as  a  way  of  life.  It  is  to  the  benefit  of  all 
America  that  a  large  number  of  our  fam¬ 
ilies  continue  to  draw  the  strength  that 
comes  from  living  close  tb  the  soil  and 
the  wonders  of  nature.  I  regret  the  exo¬ 
dus  of  so  many  families  from  the  farm 
to  urban  centers.  This  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  rising  farm  costs  and  falling 
farm  prices. 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  the  family 
size  farmer,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  farm  legislation  under  consideration 
in  the  House  early  last  year.  That 
amendment  would  have  provided  90 
percent  of  parity  price  supports  on  all 
farm  production  up  to  the  level  repre¬ 
senting  what  an  average  farm  family 
would  produce.  It  was  gratifying  to  me 
that  my  proposal  came  within  four  votes 
of  passing  the  House  on  a  teller  vote. ' 

-  Encouraged  by  this  near-victory  for 
family  farm  legislation,  I  introduced  a 
comprehensive  farm  bill  this  year,  which 
I  believe  still  offers  the  best  long-range 
program  for  American  agriculture.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt]  joined  with  me  in  supporting  that 
proposal  and  together  we  sent  a  personal 
letter  to  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
urging  their  consideration.  This  letter, 
dated  March  10,  1958,  represents  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  is  reproduced  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  10, 1958. 

FAMILY  FARM  INCOME  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP 
1958 

Dear  Colleague:  We  believe  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  move  now  to  develop  a  more 
satisfactory  program  for  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  in  arguing  the 
question  of  who  is  to  blame  for  the  current 
predicament  of  the  farmer.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  agriculture — our  largest  and  most 
important  industry— is  in  trouble.  Palling 
’  farm  prices,  rising  costs,  the  paradox  of  sur¬ 
plus  food  in  a  hungry  world — these  are  the 
familiar  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Farm  purchasing  power  is  several  billion 
dollars  below  the  level  of  5  years  ago,  or  10 
years,  or  even  15  years.  This  is  a  painful 
experience,  not  only  for  farm  families;  it  is 
equally  painful  for  city  dwellers  who  are  un¬ 
employed  because  the  farmer  is  unable  to 
purchase  the  industrial  goods  that  his  city 


cousin  would  like  to  produce.  Lost  farm 
purchasing  power  is  a  problem,  too,  for  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  see  their  sales  dropping  in 
rural  areas. 

In  short,  our  entire  economy  suffers  from 
the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture. 

This  costly  problem  can  be  solved  by  a 
proper  Federal  farm  policy.  It  is  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  formulate  that  policy.  Each 
month  that  we  delay  means  a  loss  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  American  economy. 

What  kind  of  a  Federal  farm  program 
would  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  the  farmers 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole? 

We  believe  t*hat  any  such  program  must 
take  into  consideration  four  major  factors: 
(1)  It  must  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  the 
family-size  farmer  who  .makes  up  the  great 
bulk  of  our  rural  population.  (2)  It  must 
not  raise  food  costs  to  city  consumers.  (3)  It 
must  not  be  unreasonably  costly  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury.  (4)  In  view  of  our  position  as 
a  leading  world  power,  a  Federal  farm  policy 
should  be  related  to  our  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  abroad. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  and 
working  with  the  assistance  of  experienced 
agricultural  experts,  we  have  drafted  com¬ 
prehensive  farm  legislation  (H.  R.  10966  by 
Mr.  McGovern  and  H.  R.  10967  by  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt)  . 

The  following  are  the  major  provisions  of 
this  legislation : 

1.  Building  on  the  concept  of  ‘‘parity  of 
Income,”  it  maintains  returns  to  farmers  at 
not  less  than  80  percent  of  full  parity  of  in¬ 
come  in  relationship  'to  comparable  labor 
and  investment  in  the  nonfarm  elements  of 
society.  Such  protection  is  extended  to  all 
types  of  farm  commodities,  not  just  a  few 
favored  basics. 

2.  In  return  for  this  assurance,  farmers 
would  establish  marketing  quotas  and  other 
forms  of  market  adjustment  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  expensive  price  support  and 
storage  operations  during  periods  of  full 
prosperity.  Quotas  would  be  assigned  so 
that  farm  marketings  would  clear  the  mar¬ 
ket  during  periods  of  full  employment  and 
prosperity. 

3.  During  years  of  less  than  full  employ¬ 
ment  (when  the  number  unemployed  is  3 
percent  or  more  of  the  civilian  labor  force), 
farm  prices  would  be  permitted  to  drop 
while  farmers  continued  to  produce  for 
market  a  volume  equal  to  what  would  clear 
during  full  employment.  To  the  extent  that 
resulting  prices  were  less  than  the  parity 
prices  set  by  the  act,  the  differences  would 
be  paid  directly  to  farmers  in  the  form  of 
parity  income  deficiency  payments. 

Such  payments  would,  in  effect,  be  a  sub¬ 
sidy  to  consumers  designed  to  offset  declin¬ 
ing  consumer  purchasing  power  by  enabling 
the  farmer  to  sell  for  less  than  he  would 
during  a  period  of  full  employment.  This 
would  be  an  excellent  anti-recessionary  de¬ 
vice. 

4.  The  benefits  of  the  program  are  limited 
to  family  farm  production.  No  farmer 
would  be  given  more  than  $3500  of  parity 
income  deficiency  payments  in  any  one  year. 
Larger  producers  would  be  required  to  take 
greater  cuts  under  the  marketing  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  bill. 

5.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 

its  Board  would  be  converted  to  a  Federal 
Farm  Income  Improvement  Corporation  and 
Board.  Five  farmer  members  would  be 
named  to  the  Board  by  elected  members  of 
the  State  farmer  committees.  s- 

It  will  be  recognized  that  the  above  pro¬ 
posals  follow  in  part  some  6f  the  principles 
suggested  by  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan  in  1949.  The  Brannan  principle 
has  been  operating  through  the  National 
Wool  Act  for  several  years  and  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  effective.  With  some  modifications 
and  adjustments,  it  can  work  equally  as 
well  with  other  farm  commodities. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  proposed 
legislation  may  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
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sional  Record  of  February  27,  1958,  pp.  2671- 
2673,  under  the  heading  “Family  Farm  In¬ 
come  Improvement  Act  of  1958.” 

We  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  time 
In  your  busy  schedule  to  consider  this  pro¬ 
posal.  We  think  it  is  significant  that  one  of 
us  is  a  representative  of  a  predominantly 
agricultural  district,  while  the  other  repre¬ 
sents  a  metropolitan  area.  Our  legislation  is 
drafted  with  the  best  interests  of  both  areas 
in  mind. 

It  is  most  urgent  that  the  Congress  move 
now  in  this  session  to  meet  the  agricultural 
depression  which  is  taking  such  a  heavy  toll 
throughout  our  entire  national  economy. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

George  McGovern, 

First  District,  South  Dakota. 
James  Roosevelt, 

y  Twenty-sixth  District,  California. 

(Mr.  McGOVERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle  - 
I  man  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  farmhouse  divided  against  it¬ 
self  cannot  stand.  And  if  this  House 
suspends  the  rules  and  passes  this  short¬ 
sighted  half-baked  conglomeration 
that  bears  the  erroneous  label  of  a  farm 
bill,  if  we  by  this  one  hasty  act  slam  the 
door  in  the  face  of  milk  farmers  and 
wheat  farmers  and  poultrymen  who  are 
not  even  mentioned  by  name  in  this 
measure,  if  we  buy  this  pig  .in  a  poke  out 
of  sheer  desperation,  we  will  reap  a 
harvest  of  disunity  among  farmers  that 
will  haunt  this  Nation  for  years  to  come. 

TVIany  who  have  spoken  would  lead  you 
to  believe  that  our  choice  today  is  be¬ 
tween  a  bad  Senate  bill  and  a  House  bill 
that  is  not  quite  so  bad.  That  is  not 
true.  We  do  not  have  to  pass  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill.  As  bad  as  our  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  is  under  the  great  experimenter 
from  Utah,  we  don’t  have  to  make  it 
I  worse.  Nothing  really  makes  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  accept  Mr.  Benson’s 
theories.  If  cotton  producers  need  more 
acreage,  repeal  the  escalator  clause  in 
the  1938  act  and  deal  only  with  acreage. 
But  don’t  fool  around  any  more  with 
prices.  Surely,  experiments  in  agricul¬ 
tural  czar  price  fixing  have  already  gone 
too  far. 

I  have  supported  the  President  on 
many  things  in  this  Congress.  I  have 
voted  for  his  proposals  every  time  I 
thought  he  was  right.  But  he  has  been 
tragically  misled  by  his  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  into  one  inglorious  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  after  another;  and  this 
one  before  us  now  has  a  feed  grains  sec¬ 
tion  in  it  that  may  well  be  the  worst 
experiment  of  the  Benson  era. 

No  one  in  this  Congress  wants  a 
thorough  reform  of  agricultural  laws 
more  than  I. 

But  on  behalf  of  milk  farmers,  turkey 
growers,  livestock  producers,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  I  cannot  cast  a  vote  to  "give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  legal  au- 
thority  to  set  feed  grain  prices  below  cost 
of  production. 


I  cannot  cast  a  vote  for  a  measure 
that  would  ignore  sound  conservation 
principles  and  force  more  pastureland 
into  cultivation.  At  lower  prices,  crop 
farmers  would  have  to  plow  up  marginal 
land  to  produce  feed  grains. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  dairy  and 
wheat  farmers  are  out  in  the  cold  next 
year  and  the  year  after.  Mr.  Benson 
and  cotton  section  members  won’t  even 
consider  a  bill  next  year. 

But  if  this  measure  comes  to  the  floor 
under  a  rule  permitting  amendments,  we 
can  perhaps  amend  it  and  bring  it  more 
in  line  with  sound  agricultural  princi¬ 
ples.  At  least,  we  could  try  to  include  a 
dairy  section,  a  wheat  section,  a  food 
coupon  program,  and  try  to  improve  this 
unwise  feed  grains  section. 

But  if  this  measure  is  steamrollered 
through  with  no  privilege  of  amendment, 
let  us  not  try  to  fool  anyone.  This  is  not 
a  farm  bill.  It  deals  with  only  part  of 
the  problem. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  our 
southwest  Missouri  vote  for  a  measure 
that  leaves  our  farmers  out  in  the  cold. 

I  urge  this  House  to  vote  against 
legislating  in  this  manner.  To  pass  a 
bill  just  to  say  we  passed  one  is  the  very 
worst  service  we  could  render  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
begin  by  discussing  the  cotton,  rice,  and 
corn  and  feed  grains  provisions  of 
S.  4071  as  finally  approved  by  the  Senate. 

First.  Cotton:  The  Senate  bill  would 
establish  a  minimum  cotton  acreage  for 
1959  and  thereafter  of  a  basic  16  million 
acres;  however  added  to  this  in  perpetu¬ 
ity  would  be  315,000  to  give  every  farmer 
the  smaller  of  10  acres  or  his  1958  allot¬ 
ment.  In  addition  for  the  calendar 
years  1959  and  1960  only  each  farmer 
would  be  permitted  to  overplant  his  allot¬ 
ment  by  40  percent  if  he  desired  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  support  price  on  his  whole  crop 
which  was  15  parity  points  below  that  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  farmer  who  stayed  within  his 
allotment.  This  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  farmers  in 
the  United  States  who,  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  efficient  planting,  can  grow  cot¬ 
ton  cheaper  at  a  profit  with  less  reliance 
on  Government  supports.  This  provi¬ 
sion  accepts  the  premise  that  these  effi¬ 
cient  growers  have  earned  the  right  to 
larger  plantings  if  only  for  a  period  of 
2  years. 

Pricewise  the  Senate  bill  provides  no 
support  floors  for  1959  and  1960  except 
the  current  formula  amended  to  recog¬ 
nize  probable  supplies  from  so-called 
class  B  producer  production.  Commenc¬ 
ing  in  1961  price  support  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  perpetuity  by  a  moving  formula 
of  90  percent  of  the  3 -year  average  of 
the  previous  3  years  of  market  prices. 
This  market  price  formula  would  be 
qualified  only  by  the  requirement  that 
the  price  could  be  no  lower  than  30  cents 
a  pound  on  1-inch  middling  cotton  or  60 
percent  of  parity  based  on  such  1-inch 
i  cotton  whichever  figure  is  higher. 

The  Senate  bill  prnviHfrri  purchase 
of~scTacanea  class  A  grower  cotton  and 
Ullixitfumtu1  resale  at  a  nrice  representing- 
~iiO  percent  of  the  group  B  price  sup¬ 


port — a  formula  which  translates  into 
71.5  percent  of  parity  as  a  resale  price. 

This  7.5  price  would  probably  be  that 
at  which  class  B  growers  would  sell  their 
cotton  for  2  years  and  such  fact  would 
tend  to  prove  or  disprove  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  there  are  substantial  numbers 
of  cotton  growers  who  can  grow  cotton 
cheaper,  sell  it  at  a  lower  price,  and  make 
a  profit. 

The  House  bill  changes  the  Senate  bill 
in  these  substantial  particulars.  It  de¬ 
prives  the  efficient  growers  of  the  firm 
opportunity  of  overplanting  their  allot¬ 
ments  by  40  percent.  It  pegs  the  1959 
support  price  on  cotton  as  poor  as  seven- 
eighths  middling  at  80  percent  of  par¬ 
ity.  It  pegs  the  1961  support  price  at 
70  percent  of  parity  based  on  average  of 
the  crop  rather  than  middling  inch 
staple.  It  pegs  support  prices  thereafter 
at  the  higher  of  30  cents  a  pound  or  65 
percent  of  parity  based  on  average  of 
the  crop  rather  than  middling  inch 
staple. 

In  other  words  the  House  bill  gives  less 
recognition  to  the  rights  of  growers  who 
have  proved  their  ability  to  produce  cot¬ 
ton  in  competition  With  synthetics  and 
it  generally  raises  the  minimum  level  of 
price  supports  in  all  years  substantially 
with  the  probable  premise  in  mind  of 
keeping  in  production  the  least  efficient 
acres  in  the  cotton  business. 

We  in  the  West  were  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Senate  bill  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  considered  it  defective.  We  felt 
that  the  10-acre  minimum  provision 
should  be  eliminated  or  at  best  instituted 
for  only  2  years.  This  provision  assures 
production  from  acres  which  can  never 
grow  cotton  competitively.  We  felt  that 
class  B  growers,  who  have  proved  then- 
ability  to  grow  cofnpetitively  should  be 
able  to  develop  acreage  history  beyond 
their  allotments.  We  felt  that  16  million 
plus  315,000  acres,  without  discrimina¬ 
tion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  production 
from  those  acres,  as  a  minimum  acreage 
was  too  high  because  it  would  produce 
constant  surpluses  of  an  unsalable  type. 

Nonetheless  we  were  willing  to  accept 
the  Senate  bill  because  it  moved  in  a 
direction  pricewise  which  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  cotton  industry. 
The  House  action  in  upping  said  price 
levels,  of  course  tends  to  defeat  this  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Senate  bill.  For  this  reason 
it  is  objectionable  to  those  of  us  who 
represent  cotton  growing  areas  of 
proved,  modern  efficiency. 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  gen¬ 
erally  to  the  House  Committee  action 
with  respect  to  both  rice,  and  corn  and 
feed  grains. 

Second.  Rice;  In  the  case  of  rice  a 
minimum  acreage  is  established  which 
will  produce  surpluses  if  the  support 
price  is  high  enough  and  the  price  is 
made  high  enough. 

Third.  Com:  In  the  case  of  corn  and 
feed  grains  the  Senate  program  is  ac¬ 
cepted  with  only  one  basic  change — that 
of  increasing  the  level  of  minimum  price 
support.  This  change  is  not  minor  how¬ 
ever,  because  the  basic  premise  of  the 
.Senate  proposal  is  the  establishment  of 
a  program  without  quotas  and  with  the 
^governing  of  production  levels  related 
exactly  to  price. 
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I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  bill 
would  prevail  as  being  the  better  farm 
legislation.  It  can  prevail  either  in  con¬ 
ference  or  by  action  here  to  refuse  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  taking  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  under  a  procedure  which  would 
permit  adoption  of  the  Senate  proposals 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  have  not  de¬ 
cided  what  my  course  of  action  will  be 
with  respect  to  strategy.  There  are 
many  imponderables  to  consider;  I  have, 
however,  pointed  out  the  basic  deficien¬ 
cies  of  the  House  proposal  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  cotton. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HoevenI. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ex¬ 
ceedingly  regret  the  circumstances 
which  confront  us  today  in  consider¬ 
ing  this  new  farm  bill.  I  regret  par¬ 
ticularly  that  I  have  to  take  a  position 
opposite  to  that  of  my  minority  leader. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  very  frankly 
about  this  legislation.  If  you  really 
want  a  farm  bill,  I  urge  you  to  vote  for 
the  suspension  of  the  rules  and  send 
the  bill  to  conference  so  we  can  iron 
out  our  differences.  We  of  the  House 
conferees  will  do  our  level  best  to  work 
out  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  After  the  conferees  have  reached 
agreement,  the  matter  comes  back  to 
the  House  again  in  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
ference  report.  If  you  do  not  like  the 
conference  report  as  presented  yqu  can 
vote  against  it.  The  report  can  be  sent 
back  to  conference  even  with  instruc¬ 
tions.  Your  vote  to  suspend  the  rules 
will  most  certainly  not  preclude  fur¬ 
ther  action.  This  bill  came  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  nothing.  It  seems  only  fair 
for  the  House  to  sustain  the  com¬ 
mittee  position  and  then  let  the  con¬ 
ferees  work  their  will.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  we  scuttle  this  bill 
and  then  seek  a  rule. 

That  is  "not  going  to  be  as  easy  as  you 
think  it  is.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  a  rule  would  be  granted. 
If  a  rule  were  granted  on  the  bill,  we 
would  really  be  inviting  a  lot  of  trouble. 
Assuming  that  there  would  be  an  open 
rule,  we  would  be  confronted  by  many 
dangerous  amendments.  There  would 
be  an  amendment  for  a  two-price  system 
for  wheat.  There  would  be  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  set  up  a  glorified  self-help  pro¬ 
gram  for  dairying  similar  to  the  repud¬ 
iated  proposal  contained  in  the  original 
omnibus  bill  we  would  become  so  bogged 
down  that  we  would  likely  wind  up 
with  no  bill  at  all.  In  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  vote 
to  suspend  the  rules,  pass  this  bill  and 
get  the  matter  to  conference. 

Let  me  confide  in  you  that  the  only 
real  objection  to  the  bill  involves  3 
cents  a  pound  on  cotton.  The  Senate 
bill  provides  for  3  cents  less  for  a  pound 
of  cotton  than  the  House  bill  and  that 
is  really  what  we  are  fussing  about 
here.  That  matter  can  be  honed  out  in 
conference.  I  do  not  want  any  part  in 
scuttling  a  farm  bill  at  this  late  time 
in  the  session.  So  I  urge  upon  you  to 


vote  for  the  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
give  us  a  chance  to  work  out  a  good  bill 
in  conference. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will, 
the  gentleman  yield?  '  *- 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it 
not  that  Secretary  Benson  requested 
the  Congress  to  enact  a  program  permit¬ 
ting  him  to  support  prices  at  60  percent 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  which  would 
retain  the  parity  concept?  That  is  true; 
is  it  not?  And,  is  it  not  a  fact  also  that 
this  committee  has  gone  most  of  the  way 
with  him  and  is  now  offering  a  bill  which 
is  within  5  percentage  points  of  parity 
of  what  he  requested? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  is  ex¬ 
actly  right.  This  bill  is  working  in  the 
direction  of  what  the  Secretary  wants  so 
I  cannot  understand  why  there  should 
be  any  serious  complaints.  \ 

If  the  House  will  pass  the  bill  and 
send  it  to  conference  I  am  sure  we  can 
work  out  a  bill  which  will  meet  with  the 
House’s  approval  and  which  in  turn  will 
also  be  approved  by  the  President. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  GathingsL 

(Mr.  GATHINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS."  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  not  forget  to  tell  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  this  came  out  of  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  23  to  0? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  I  appreciate  so  much  that  very 
fine  comment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Yes,  it  came  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  by  a  vote  of  28  to  0 
with  3  voting  “present.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  talk  about  cotton 
for  just  a  moment.  We  did  change  the 
Senate  provision  as  to  cotton  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  said,  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  2.81  difference  that  seems  to 
have  caused  the  objection  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  leader.  The  reason  we  are  in  this 
argument  right  now  is  whether  you  are 
going  to  base  cotton  on  the  average  of 
the  crop  or  on  middling  inch  as  the  basis 
to  determine  its  value. 

That  is  all  it  is.  That  is  a  technical 
point  and  2.81  cents  per  pound  is  the 
main  reason  given  for  opposition  to  this 
bill.  Such  a  small  change  in  the  bill 
should  not  be  permitted  to  adversely  af 
feet  its  approval.  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  bill  we  have  the  provision  “not 
to  exceed  40  percent”  increase  for  the 
“B”  farmer  in  the  program.  The  other 
body  in  its  bill  passed  a  strict-firm  40 
percent  increase  for  that  “B”  man.  So 
we  have  given  the  leeway  and  full  dis¬ 
cretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
to  make  that  determination  himself  as 
to  what  increase  is  going  into  the  “B” 
program.  That  change  is  most  desir¬ 
able  as  the  Secretary  will  be  availed  of 
all  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  supply 
and  disappearance  of  cotton.  He  could 
set  the  increase  percentage  at  such  a 
figure  as  would  assure  participation  in 


the  program  and  at  the  same  time  not 
excessively  increase  the  surplus. 

In  reporting  the  cotton  title  tothis 
floor  today"  it  is  not  a  "ny  by~higfit”  6r 
“hie  tinrf  run”  e.ffprt  The  provisions 
have  been  carefully  and  tenaciously 


isly 

my 


prepared — **  i^.i  g»i™iriaBhn  of  many 
months  of  hard  work.  Intensive  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  with  respect  to  all  phases 
of  the  overall  problem.  The  group 
heard  State  groups  of  farmers,  farm 
organizations,  cotton  groups  including 
the  National  Cotton  Council,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  officials  on 
many  occasions,  the  exchanges,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  A  total  of  59  meetings  were  held 
by  the  subcommittee.  Many  ideas  and 
plans  were  carefully  weighed  before  this 
draft  was  finally  agreed  on. 

The  plan  we  offer  is  not  perfect;  it 
could  be  improved  upon  probably.  It  is 
not  what  many  of  us  would  like  to  have 
included  in  a  cotton  bill.  It  could  be 
said  that  the  farmer  is  being  deprived 
of  quite  a  lot  of  income  since  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  attempting  to  obtain  legis-' 
lation  that  would  be  approved  at  the 
White  House.  It  is  not  easy  to  legislate 
with  one  party  in  the  majority  in  the 
legislative  branch  and  the  opposite  party 
having  control  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Both  parties  can¬ 
not  hope  to  obtain  all  that  they  would 
like  to  attain.  It  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
promising  differences  as  far  as  possible. 
What  we  are  bringing  to  you  is  a  cotton 
title  to  this  bill  to  more  nearly  comply 
with  the  thinking  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  had  asked  that  price 
supports  for  basic  commodities  be  set 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  a' 
figure  between  60  and  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  taking  into  account  and  considera¬ 
tion  guidelines  that  had  been  written 
into  agricultural  laws  for  some  time. 
We  think  we  have  a  program  that  the 
cotton  farmer  and  the  cotton  industry 
can  live  with  and  one  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  would  doubtless  ac¬ 
cept,  although  officials  have  not  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  record  that  they  would 
want  to  deviate  from  the  60  to  90  per¬ 
cent  request  which  was  made  in  the 
President’s  message  to  Congress  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1958.  The  Department  does  rec¬ 
ognize  that  something  must  be  done  for 
cotton  and  they  have  worked  with  our 
subcommittee  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of 
\  middle-ground  plan  or  policy. 

-tChic-  pmcr-nam  attemr*''’ 

three  things;  namlv  hrinp-  nrnHiipt.irm 
m  linjwith  d£mand.LJ3ro1vide..for  .selling 


aF”  more  nearly  co'mpeFitive  pnceat_aL 
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cot- 


4eH-farrfi01-  income  inducement  durirTg 


the  transition  period.  These.  arp  tHe 

three  ma.ior  objectives  winch  are  sougTTt 
this  legislation. 


A  program  for  cotton  for  1959  is  im¬ 
perative.  Failure  to  pass  amendments 
to  the  act  at  this  session  could  mean  a 
cutback  in  the  national  cotton  acreage 
allotment  from  the  current  year’s  figure 
of  17,500,000  acres  to  an  estimate  of 
about  14  to  14 y2  million  acres  for  1959. 
Such  a  drastic  reduction,  after  being 
previously  reduced  about  40  percent 
would  be  prohibitive. 

The  cotton  picture  is  not  good.  The 
production  last  year  was  low — only  11 


) 
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million  bales  were  produced  because  of  ^ander  this  program.  For  the  farmer 
a  disastrous  crop  year  of  excessive  rain-__ibat  means~he  could  plant  enough  "to 
fall.  The  grade  of  the  cotton  was  the  meet'the  increased"3eTnand:  ^  — 

Yields 


lowest  in  more  than  10  years, 
dropped  in  1957  to  an  average  over  the 
belt  of  390  pounds  per  acre.  That  is  a 
big  reduction  when  you  consider  that 
there  had  been  more  than  400  pounds 
average  overall  production  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  prior  years. 

The  acreage  that  went  into  the  soil 
bank  acreage  reserve  for  1958  was  siza¬ 
ble.  According  to  the  report  from  the 
Agriculture  Department  through  April 
11,  there  was  signed  and  filed  applica¬ 
tions  totaling  4,765,328  acres.  All  offer¬ 
ings  of  cotton  acreage  for  participation 
brought  the  total  to  5,078,239.  The  pro¬ 
duction  in  1958  will  fall  short  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  sales  or  disappearance  for  the 
year. 

The  plantings  this  spring  are  late  due 
to  adverse  weather.  About  3  weeks’  time 
was  lost  due  to  heavy  rains  in  parts  of 
the  belt.  Sunshine — and  lots  of  it — is 
needed  to  avoid  another  dismal  year. 

The  cotton' industry  is  threatened  with 
disaster  and  ruin  if  this  Congress  fails 
to  enact  suitable  legislation  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  that  would  be  effective  in  1959.  The 
patient  is  ill — desperately  ill. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  cotton 
is  down  about  15  percent  compared  with 
»fcheTevel~10  years  ago,  at  a  time  when 
manufactured  products  have  advanced 
about  a  third.  Manmade  fiber  sales 
Have  increased  over  that  same  period 
(rom  a  2-million-bale  equivalent  to 
POO, 000.  The  farmer  has  been  cut  back 
in  acreage  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
1957  harvested  acreage  was  the  smallest 
since  the  year  1878.  All  of  this  has  been 
Happening  in  a  period  of  economic  pros¬ 
perity  and  expansion,  and  in  a  generally 
healthy  nation.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  especially  com¬ 
mended  for  inaugurating  the  cotton-ex¬ 
port  program  which  has  demonstrated 
full  well  that  American  cotton  is  desired 
and  sought,  not  only  by  our  domestic 
mills,  but  throughout  the  world. 

The  bill  provides  80-percent  supports 
for  the  A  producer  and  65  percent  for 
the  B  producer  the  first  year  of  1959. 
The  next  year,  1960,  the  A  man  gets  75 
percent  of  parity  support  and  the  B  man 
gets  60  percent.  The  cotton  that  the 
CCC  took  in  at  60  percent  would  come  out 
of  the  loan  at  110  percent  of  such  support 
price  making  the  cotton  sell  for  66  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  or  higher  than  in  1961. 
The  support  price  would  be  70  percent 
with  elimination  of  A  and  B  crops. 

In  1962,  and  succeeding  years,  the  sup¬ 
port  level  would  be  no  lower  than  65  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  for  all  producers  with  a 
floor  of  30  cents  per  pound  level  on  the 
average  of  the  crop. 

_Ericejs  an  important  factor,  as  was  so 
.  ably  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Agrj- 

culture  by  tne  National  Cotton  Council. , 
cTa.  Cannon  testified  that  should 
his  mills  not  have  to  pay  for  cotton, 
~shee^ln~ 
have 


he  city  oi  Washington  that* 
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Passage  of  this  legislation  will  meanTn- 
'  consumption  at  home  and  abroad 

HficT  a  boon  for  the  generaTjeconomy,. 
We  should  sell  consider abie^rnore  cotton 
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‘Cotton  is  most  important  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  economy  since  it  affects  the  lives 
of  so  many  of  our  citizens.  In  1953,  the 
National  Cotton  Council,  from  studies 
conducted,  found  that  approximately  8 
percent  of  the  United  States  population 
was  dependent  totally,  or  in  major  part, 
for  their  living  on  cotton.  Their  latest 
estimates  indicate  that  about  8  million 
American  citizens  today  are  dependent 
on  cotton  for  their  livelihood.  This  fig¬ 
ure  does  not  include  transportation  em¬ 
ployees  or  retail  employees.  It  does  in¬ 
clude  cotton  growers,  ginners,  ware¬ 
housemen  and  compress  employees,  and 
textile  workers.  It  does  not  include 
cotton  merchants,  advertising  agency 
staffs,  or  temporary  farm  laborers.  It 
includes  3,781,100  people  on  cotton 
farms,  53,300  cotton  ginners,  13,700 
cottonseed-oil  millers,  13,000  warehouse¬ 
men  and  compress  employees,  and  1,525,- 
000  employees  in  textile  cotton  mills.  It 
includes  an  additional  2,568,000  em¬ 
ployees  of  cotton  manufacturing  plants. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposel  pre¬ 
sented  here  today  would  mean  for  con¬ 
tinued  employment  in  the  cotton  indus¬ 
tries  over  a  vast  territory  from  Maine  to 
California.  I  trust  that  the  bill  will  be 
approved. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Anfuso]  . 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply -like  to  say  that  if  we  proceed  to 
get  a  rule  we  will  not  know  any  more 
about  this  legislation  when  we  come  out 
with  a  rule  than  we  know  about  it  now. 

This  bill  was  voted  28  to  nothing.  I 
believe  it  will  help  the  consumer  because 
it  will  reduce  the  price  of  cotton,  corn, 
and  rice,  and  we  should  be  able  to  get 
cheaper  shirts  and  cheaper  cotton  fab¬ 
rics.  Also  cheaper  beef,  cheaper  pork 
chops,  and  cheaper  hamburgers.  The 
reputation  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  reputation  of  the  House 
is  at  stake.  I  think  that  when  we  vote 
something  out  of  a  committee  28  to  noth¬ 
ing  that  the  entire  House  should  stand 
by  it  and  let  it  go  to  conference  and  let 
any  let  any  differences  be  ironed  out 
that  way. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Anfuso] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know,  I  am  sure,  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  worked  all  last  year  and  all 
this  year  trying  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  farm  bill.  We  have  long  recognized  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  At  last  our 
committee  got  unanimity  on  it.  We  have 
further  unanimity  on  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  last  clear  chance  to  pass  any  farm 
bill  at  this  session.  Either  we  must  pass 
the  bill  today  and  let  us  go  to  confer¬ 
ence  or  there  will  not  be  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  of  having  any  farm  bill  this 
year.  Everybody  on  this  floor  knows  it. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  are  for  or 
against  this  bill  or  any  bill,  you  must 
realize  that  the  question  is  now  quite 


clear.  If  you  want  a  farm  bill,  you  are 
going  to  vote  for  this  one,  because  there 
is  not  time  enough  to  expect  the  passage 
of  any  other  bill.  It  is  this  bill  or  no  bill. 
Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  this  bill  to 
pass  except  by  the  present  method.  It  is 
suggested  that  we  should  seek  a  rule. 
That  means  delay  and  probable  loss  of 
the  bill.  If  it  were  early  in  the  session,  a 
rule  would  be  desirable.  Late  as  it  is,  I 
feel  we  must  suspend  the  rules. 

Certainly,  I  think  there  were  many 
other  better  bills  presented  at  this  ses¬ 
sion.  The  President  vetoed  a  bill  which 
was  probably  better.  Later,  this  House 
refused  to  approve  a  rule  to  even  con¬ 
sider  a  much  better  bill.  But  regardless 
of  what  you  think  of  this  bill,  it  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  be  the  only  bill  you  will 
get  a  chance  to  pass  and  send  to  the 
White  House  this  year.  I  hope  we  may 
all  join  in  one  last  response  to  the  plight 
of  our  farmers.  Let  us  vote  for  a  farm 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Tewes], 

Mr.  TEWES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  repeatedly  that  the  vote  for  this  bill 
in  the  committee  was  28  to  nothing,  with 
the  inference  that  it  comes  from  the 
committee  without  reservation.  Stand¬ 
ing  before  you  is  one  member  of  that 
committee  who  registered  his  reserva¬ 
tions  by  voting  “present.”  I  did  so  be¬ 
cause,  like  all  of  you  here  today,  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
exact  meaning  of  many  provisions  in  the 
bill. 

The  cotton  portions  of  this  bill  are  in 
dispute.  The  grain  provisions  are  con¬ 
troversial.  The  rice  sections  are  not 
universally  accepted.  Yet  all  this  is 
rolled  into  one  bill  which  we  must  accept 
without  debate  or  amendment  in  the 
next  20  minutes. 

Throughout  this  session,  I  have  noted 
that  agricultural  legislation  has  been 
pointed  toward  cotton.  When  the  sup¬ 
port  price  of  dairying  was  about  to  ex¬ 
pire  in  April,  we  were  told  that  the  law 
could  be  extended — at  the  price  of  add¬ 
ing  legislation  favorable  to  cotton.  This 
resulted  in  a  veto.  When  Public  Law 
480  expired  last  month  we  were  told  the 
law  could  be  extended — again  by  paying 
cotton’s  price.  The  Congress  rejected 
the  bill.  Today  we  are  told  the  wool 
program  can  be  extended — by  passing  a 
bill  for  cotton. 

Why  must  saving  cotton  be  the  ransom 
for  all  desirable  and  deserving  agricul¬ 
tural  programs? 

It  is  said  that  the  reputation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  at 
stake.  If  so,  it  is  because  we  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  these  parliamentary  maneuvers 
the  real  object  of  which  is  to  benefit 
cotton. 

The  chairman  himself  has  made  the 
most  convincing  argument  against  this 
bill.  He  says,  “We  do  not  want  this  bill 
in  toto.  But  pass  it  under  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules  and  let  us  bargain  in 
conference  with  the  Senate.”  The 
country  needs  and  agricultural  bill,  not 
a  bargaining  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  perhaps 
the  rice  and  corn  programs  provided  in 
this  bill  are  not  high  enough  to  satisfy 
some  Members  of  this  House.  I  think 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  is  taking  the  position  that  we  are 
putting  the  quotas  on  corn  too  low.  We 
have  to  be  realistic  about  it.  We  are 
putting  it  slightly  higher  than  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  wants  us  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  keep  the  corn  from  end¬ 
ing  up  with  just  a  cob. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  Republican  colleagues  for  their  great 
cooperation  in  trying  to  bring  a  workable 
bill  to  the  House. 

If  I  were  to  write  a  bill,  I  would  write 
one  in  keeping  with  the  views  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Anderson!, 
who  is  opposing  the  bill,  because  it  does 
too  little  for  the  farmer.  But  I  know  we 
must  be  realistic  and  take  this  bill  to 
conference  in  the  hope  that  we  can  agree 
on  a  bill  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
administration,  that  the  administration 
will  not  veto,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
that  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  people  in  this  country 
generally. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cannon]. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
cotton  man.  I  am  from  a  cotton  State. 
Cotton  is  the  chief  cash  crop  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Missouri  raises  more  cotton 
per  acre  than  any  State  in  the  Union. 

And  I  have  voted  for  every  cotton  bill 
that  has  come  before  this  House  in  the 
last  35  years. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  free  to  counsel 
with  my  cotton  brethren  here  today  as 
we  approach  one  of  the  most  fateful 
milestones  in  the  history  of  farm  legis¬ 
lation.  Times  are  changing.  And  we 
must  accommodate  ourselves  as  best  we 
may  to  altered  conditions.  Cotton  is  no 
longer  king.  As  much  as  I  regret  to  say 
it,  cotton  is  no  longer  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Democratic  Party  or  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  the 
sooner  we  appreciate  that  fact,  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  us  and  our  party  and  our  coun¬ 
try.  Cotton  must  have  a  square  deal 
and  we  insist  upon  it.  But  cotton  can 
no  longer  ride  roughshod  over  all  other 
agricultural  products,  and  let  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  We  must  -  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  American 
farmer,  wherever  he  may  be,  West, 
North,  or  East. 

The  farmer  faces  a  critical  situation. 
The  cost  of  living  increased  again  this 
month,  and  now  breaks  all  records,  both 
in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  that  farm  prices  declined 
3  Vz  percent  for  the  month  ending  June 
15,  1958.  United  States  Steel  has  just 
announced  an  increase  of  $4.25  a  ton  on 
steel,  hiking  the  price  of  the  farmer’s 
machinery  and  increasing  his  cost  of 


production  while  his  income  is  falling. 
About  all  there  is  left  to  do  to  the  farmer 
is  to  follow  the  Russian  plan  and  shoot 
him — with  the  fifth  column  aiding  and 
abetting. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  de¬ 
stroy  for  this  session  and  this  Con¬ 
gress — and  probably  for  the  next  Con¬ 
gress — all  hope  of  a  general  farm  bill. 
It  would  also  destroy  all  hope  of  con¬ 
sumption  of  surplus  except  by  storage. 
All  prospect  for  the  adoption  of  a  food 
stamp  plan  is  gone  glimmering.  As  the 
distinguished  Congresswoman  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  well  says:  “We  can 
help  the  needy  of  other  countries  but  we 
cannot  help  our  own.”  A  cotton  bill 
won’t  aid  them. 

It  is  not  a  farm  bill.  It  is  a  cotton 
textile  manufacturer’s  bill.  It  is  a  feed 
manufacturer’s  bill — although  the  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina  Co.,  the  largest  feed 
manufacturer  in  the  country,  reported 
last  Thursday  that  its  profits  for  the 
third  fiscal  quarter,  ending  June  30, 
1958,  were  the  second  highest  on  record, 
80  cents  a  share  for  the  quarter  in  com¬ 
parison  with  52  cents  a  share  last  year. 

Here  is  what  the  Missouri  Farmers 
Association  says  about  that  phase  of  the 
bill: 

July  29, 1958. 

As  the  House  of  Representatives  prepares 
to  consider  the  Senate  farm  bill,  we  wish 
to  record  our  opposition  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  relating  to  corn  and  feed 
grains.  We  feel  that  without  amendments 
similar  to  those  proposed  by  Senator  Syming¬ 
ton  in  the  Senate,  the  corn -and  feed  grain 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  are  wholly  un¬ 
acceptable. 

We  sincerely  hope  members  will  use  their 
best  efforts  to  obtain  an  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  substantially  higher  price  supports 
for  corngrowers  who  will  comply  with  vol¬ 
untary  acreage  allotments. 

Without  amendments,  prices  of  corn  and 
feed  grains  will  inevitably  sink  to  very  low 
levels,  and  hog,  cattle,  and  poultry  prices 
will 'likewise  crash. 

Please  note  the  lack  of  protection  for  the 
dairy  farmer  as  contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 

As  to  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  we  favor 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  Wool 
Payment  Act. 

Also,  since  it  appears  that  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  generally  favor  the  cotton  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill,  we  would  like  to  advise 
that  this  portion  of  the  bill  is  acceptable 
to  us. 

However,  help  in  correcting  the  corn  and 
feed  grain  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  sin¬ 
cerely  appreciated. 

Fred  V.  Heinkel, 

President,  Missouri  Farmer’s  Association. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  cannot  be 
amended.  It  is  brought  in  here  under 
suspension.  That  in  itself  is  an  imposi¬ 
tion  on  the  House.  Speaker  Longworth 
said  suspension  was  to  be  used  only  for 
routine  measures;  that  it  was  unfair  in 
that  it  permitted  no  amendment  and 
practically  no  debate.  I  am  astonished 
that  a  bill  of  such  importance  to  both 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  should  be  brought  up  in  this  unfair 
manner. 

It  is  not  a  farm  bill ;  it  is  the  hum- 
buggiest  humbug  that  was  ever  hum¬ 
bugged.  If  it'passes,  20  years  of  success¬ 
ful  farm  legislation  will  be  lost.  Slowly 
and  painfully  through  the  years  we  have 
built  up  a  semblance  of  parity  for  the 
farmer  and  now  with  this  peremptory 


measure  all  progress  will  have  been  wiped 
out. 

A  farmhouse  divided  against  itself  can¬ 
not  stand.  With  this  unequitable  bill 
you  are  driving  a  line  of  cleavage  between 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  You  are  cre¬ 
ating  a  breach  that  can  never  be  com¬ 
pletely  healed. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  who  has  contrib¬ 
uted  so  much  to  farm  legislation,  during 
his  entire  service  in  the  House. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Anfuso] 
made  a  very  correct  statement  when  he 
said  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  would  be 
to  provide  cheaper  com  and  cheaper  beef 
and  meat  for  the  consumers. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Of  course.  Cheaper 
shirts  and  cheaper  food  so  they  can  have 
cheaper  labor.  They  think  by  driving 
down  the  price  of  food  below  the  cost  of 
production  they  can  compel  the  laboring 
man  to  accept  less  than  a  living  wage  for 
his  labor. 

Also,  they  are  trying  to  completely 
eliminate  agricultural  production  and 
make  America  a  manufacturing  nation 
exclusively  and  trade  manufactured 
products  for  food  produced  by  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  here  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  that  this  is  a 
Democratic  bill.  A  Democratic  bill  on 
so  important  a  subject  would  be  a  mis¬ 
fortune.  We  want  a  bill  by  all  parties 
acceptable  to  farmers  of  all  sections 
bringing  ample  food  and  raiment  and 
prosperity  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

If  such  a  bill  as  this  goes  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  will  say  to 
you:  “We  asked  you  for  bread  and  you 
gave  us  a  stone.”  Let  me  add  one  letter: 

The  National  Grange, 

July  30, 1958. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Please  accept  my 
gratitude  for  your  remarkably  fine  address  on 
Tuesday,  July  22,  speaking  in  bebalf  of  rural 
Americans. 

Tbe  prophetic  truth  of  your  whole  under¬ 
lying  theme  there  is  one  that  somehow  or 
other  we  must  get  understood  much  more 
thoroughly  and  much  more  rapidly  than  we 
have  thus  far  been  able  to  do.  Your  con¬ 
tribution  is  much  appreciated. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Herschel  D.  Newsom, 

Master. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rayburn],  our 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
amusing  performances  that  I*  have  ever 
seen  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
my  good  and  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  who  is  al¬ 
ways  bringing  out  bills  and  saying 
“Stand  by  the  committee.”  And,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  no  different 
than  I  was  when  I  used  to  be  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee. 

Now,  this  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  just 
this  simple.  It  is  this  bill  on  its  way 
to  conference  or  no  agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  mean  that.  He  knows  we  can  get  a 
rule  and  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Well,  we  had  a  rule 
here  the  other  day  on  a  general  farm 
bill  which  was  voted  down. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  But  we  had  a  rule, 
though. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  got  up  and.  talked  about 
an  unusual  procedure  here.  Why  this 
procedure  for  the  suspension  of  rules  has 
been  around  here  even  longer  than  I 
have,  much  less  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  It  is  an  ordinary  pro¬ 
cedure.  This  is  the  way  to  get  this  bill  to 
conference  and  get  it  to  conference 
hurriedly  and  get  a  bill  that  gives  the 
farmers  of  this  country  much  needed 
legislation  which  they  do  not  now  have. 

I  know  something  about  farming.  I  have 
lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life.  I  own  some 
farmland,  and  I  know  the,. situation  that 
the  farmers  of  this  country  are  in.  We 
have  got  to  give  them  a  lift,  or  they  are 
all  going  to  leave  the  farms. 

Therefore,  I  urge  upon  this  House  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  this  bill  and 
let  our  able  conferees  who  are  unani¬ 
mous  for  a  farm  bill,  for  this  bill,  work 
something  out  that  will  be  helpful  to  the 
farm  population  of  the  United  States. 
And,  when  it  is  helpful  to  the  farm 
population  of  the  Nation,  these  millions 
of  people,  it  is  helpful  to  everybody  in 
the  country.  There  has  never  been  a 
great  depression  in  this  country  when 
the  farmer  was  prosperous.  When  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  on  the  farms  do  not  have 
any  buying  power,  people  are  out  of 
work,,  bankruptcy  happens  and  we  are 
in  a  bad  way,  in  a  depression  that  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  out  of. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  I  will  say 
to  the  present  Speaker  that  there  must 
be  19  other  suspensions  of  the  rules  up 
today. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  That  is  right.  And, 
nobody  is  objecting  to  this  procedure  on 
any  bill  except  this  one,  because  Mr. 
Benson  has  said  to  somebody  that  he 
did  not  like  this  bill.  Now,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  think  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  things  for  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat  in  a  farm  area  is  to  be  known 
as  following  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Benson 
on  farm  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  On  that  I  ask  for  a 
rollcall. 

"Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  be  postponed 
until  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there" 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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NATIONAL.  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mi*. 
Speaker,  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (S.  4208)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  'Space  Administration,  for 
construction  and  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  re&d  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  \tc..  That  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  Appropriated  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  vmd  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  the  sum  of  $4'A800,000  for  acquisition 
or  condemnation  of  real  property,  for  plant 
and  facility  acquisition,  construction,  or 
expansion,  and  for  otn^r  items  of  a  capi¬ 
tal  nature  as  follows : 

Pilotless  aircraft  statidn.  Wallops  Island, 
Va. :  Additional  launching*,  facilities;  range 
control  and  administration,  building;  shop 
and  laboratory  facilities;  rsads,  causeway, 
bridges,  seawall,  and  appurtenances;  utili¬ 
ties;  equipment  and  instrumentation;  and 
approximately  3,400  acres  of  lapd,  $24,500,- 
000. 

Space  projects  center,  vicinitj\  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.:  Space  projects  burbling;  re¬ 
search  projects  laboratory;  roads  and  ap¬ 
purtenances;  utilities;  equipment  \nd  in¬ 
strumentation,  $3,750,000. 

Various  locations:  Equipment  and  instru¬ 
mentation,  $19,550,000. 

Sec.  2.  Any  of  the  amounts  enumerated 
in  section  1  of  this  act  may,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
varied  upward  5  percent  to  meet  unusua 
cost  variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all 1 
work  so  enumerated  shall  not  exceed  $47,- 
800,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection/  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered- 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  /  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minute* 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29,  1958,  the 
President  signed  into  law  the/  legisla¬ 
tion  establishing  the  National/Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  Administration.  This 
Administration  will  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  conducting  research  into  prob¬ 
lems  of  flight  within  ana  outside  the 
earth’s  atmosphere.  This  new  agency 
will  be  established  within  90  days,  but 
in  the  meantime,  in  Record  with  the 
President’s  direction, /he  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  preparing 
and  presenting  to  tone  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  such  plans  and 
programs  as  are/necessary  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  the  new 
agency. 

On  the  basi/  of  an  indicated  need  for 
additional  funds,  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack], />n  July  31,  1958,  introduced 
H.  R.  13K59.  On  August  1,  1958,  Dr. 
Hugh  L.  .Dryden,  Director  of  the  NACA, 
appeared  before  the  select  committee 
and  in  A  public  hearing  presented  an  ex¬ 
planation  and  justification  of  the  re¬ 
quest/ by  this  new  agency  for  authority 
to  Qonstruct  various  facilities,  and  for 


other  purposes.  The  request  would  ai 
thorize  the  construction  of  various 
ditional  facilities  at  the  Pilotless  Air¬ 
craft  Station,  Wallops  Island,  Var,  a 
space  projects  center  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  equipment  and 
instrumentation  at  various  locations. 
This  construction  and  equipment  was 
determined  by  the  committee/  to  be  a 
necessary  part  of  the  overall  civilian 
space  program  and  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress  take  every  step  ^necessary  to 
assist  in  getting  this  program  fully  op¬ 
erational. 

Section  1  of  the  bill/authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $24,500,000  for  con¬ 
struction  work  on  Ws/llops  Island,  Va. 
This  would  include  the  construction  of 
additional  launching/ facilities;  a  range 
control  and  administration  building; 
shop  and  laboratory  facilities;  roads, 
causeway,  bridges,  seawall,  and  ap¬ 
purtenances;  utilities,  equipment  and 
instrumentation;  and  purchase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  3y400  acres  of  land.  No  ap¬ 
preciable  increase  in  the  number  of 
personnel  is  Contemplated  at  the  Wallops 
Island  installation  as  these  expenditures 
are  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  and  expanding  existing  facilities. 
Wallops/Tsland  is  not  occupied  by  a  large 
permanent  party  as  it  is  primarily  used 
as  a  resting  center  where  groups  from 
various  laboratories  can  come  to  test 
equipment  and  then  return  to  their  home 
bases.  However,  there  are  certain  neces- 
vsa/y  housekeeping  functions  and  because 
the  hazards  involved  on  the  island 
roper  it  is  necessary  to  establish  these 
'fatilities  on  the  mainland.  This  require¬ 
ment  makes  the  purchase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  acres  on  the  mainland 
necessary,  plus  an  additional  1,600  acres 
of  intervening  marshland,  together  with 
800  acres  on  nearby  Assowoman  Island, 
which  alffi  required  for  tracking  stations, 
and  for  security  and  safety  reasons.  A 
causeway  \to  the  island  is  considered 
necessary  because  there  is  no  permanent 
link  with  tnte  mainland  at  present.  The 
use  of  ferries\from  the  mainland,  where 
the  personnel  live  and  where  the  house¬ 
keeping  facilities  are  located,  to  the 
island  causes  thejoss  of  many  important 
man  hours.  This  situation  also  makes 
the  transport  of  ceVtain  heavy  equipment 
to  the  island  difficult  or  impossible.  It 
is  much  more  desiraqle  that  the  facilities 
at  Wallops  Island  beVnade  adequate  for 
the  smaller  type  of  tVsts  contemplated 
than  to  tie  up  a  facility,  such  as  Cape 
Canaveral.  Since  Capte  Canaveral  is 
geared  to  handle  tests  o*f  the  greatest 
magnitude,  using  it  foX  small  tests 
would  be  about  as  reasonable  as  using 
a  10-ton  truck  to  deliver  a  single  chair. 

Section  1  further  authorizes  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $3,750,000  fon  a  space 
projects  center  which  would  include  a 
space  projects  building,  researoh  proj¬ 
ects  laboratory,  and  the  necessary  roads 
and  utilities.  In  order  to  carry  out  and 
properly  coordinate  its  new  responsibil¬ 
ities  in  the  field  of  space  research' 'and 
exploration,  the  NASA  must  assemblfe  a 
unified  group  of  personnel.  The  size\f 
the  group  is  such  that,  in  the  relatively 
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near  future,  any  combination  of  this 
grotto  and  an  existing  NASA  laboratory 
woulctbecome  administratively  unwieldy. 
Although  temporary  office  and  labora¬ 
tory  spafce  will  be  made  available  at  an 
existing  station  by  rearrangement  and 
crowding,  Nnew  office  and  laboratory 
facilities  foK  a  space  projects  center 
must  be  provided  at  an  early  date. 
Some  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
locating  this  center  in  the  area  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  are\ease  of  liaison  with 
other  Government  agencies,  the  Nation’s 
scientific  community\and  the  staffs  of 
many  industries  which.  NASA  will  be 
contracting  with  and  'who  maintain 
Washington  representatives.  There  is 
the  additional  consideration  that  the 
Washington  area  is  convenient  to  long- 
range  air  transportation  and\o  major 
rail  and  highway  routes.  This  i\an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  because  of  tne  far- 
flung  nature  of  space-flight  launching 
and  tracking  operations.  \ 

Section  1  also  authorizes  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $19,550,000  for  equipment  anas 
instrumentation  at  various  locations. 
Fundamental  to  the  effective  conduct  of 
the  long-range  space-flight  experiments 
planned  in  the  NASA  space-flight  pro¬ 
gram,  particularly  those  involving  ad¬ 
vanced  satellites,  atmospheric  reentry 
vehicles,  and  vertical  and  lunar  probes, 
is  the  provision  of  adequate  scientific 
measurement  and  operational  systems  at 
various  locations  on  the  earth.  We  must 
not  only  be  concerned  with  the  effective 
launching  of  certain  experiments,  but 
must  provide  the  facilities  for  following 
the  experiment  to  its  conclusion  in  order 
to  glean  the  maximum  amount  of 
information. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  NASA,  in  his  discretion, 
to  increase  by  5  percent  any  of  the 
amounts  authorized  in  section  1  to  meet 
unusual  cost  variations  as  costs  may 
vary  according  to  the  area  where  the  ex- 
peenditure  is  made.  However,  the  total 
cost  of  all  work  shall  not  exceed  the  to¬ 
tal  amount  authorized  by  the  bill. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  degree  of  ur¬ 
gency  that  Congress  passed  the  bill  cre¬ 
ating  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  There  was  the 
reealization  that  this  is  a  field  where 
rapid  progress  may  very  well  be  neces/ 
sary  to  the  survival  of  our  great  coun¬ 
try.  Now  that  our  intention  has  been 
made  clearly  known,  we  must  fellow 
with  that  legislation  which  is  necessary 
for  the  effective  operation  of  ifhe  new 
space  administration.  The  total  budget 
for  NACA  and  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1959 
is  $343  million.  Of  this  amount,  $101 
million  was  authorized  tr/NACA  in  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
for  1959.  An  additional  $117  million  is 
presently  in  the  process  of  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  NASA.  The  remaining  $125  million 
of  the  budget  is  o6mprised  of  new  appro¬ 
priations  of  which  the  $47.8  million  now 
before  us  is  a/part.  There  was  a  feeling 
in  the  committee  that  additional  funds 
over  and  above  those  amounts  requested 
might  wml  be  warranted  in  order  to  as¬ 
sist  in/  proceeding  with  the  greatest 
speecL/to  a  position  of  well-recognized 
leadership  in  the  space  field.  Certainly, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 


any  of  us  that  the  amount  requested  in 
the  bill  before  us  must  be  authorized  in 
order  to  permit  adequately  financed 
progress  in  that  phase  of  the  program 
now  under  consideration.  For  these 
reasons  I  urge  the  unanimous  passage 
of  H.  R.  13619. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  $3,750,000  for  this- 
space  project  building  a  downpayment, 
or  is  that  the  total? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
the  total  amount  requested  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  this  time? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  It 
is  not  expected  that  that  will  be  a  large 
facility  here.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  a  headquarters  facility,  liaison  facility, 
or  so  that  those  having  business  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  .come  here  to  Washington  and,  while 
they  are  doing  business  with  other  de¬ 
partments,  be  able  also  to  do  business 
.with  this  space  center.  It  is  not  an 
elaborate  facility.  It  is  going  to  be 
built  on  what  is  at  the  present  time  Gov-/ 
ermnent-owned  land.  It  will  be  a  head/ 
quarters.  That  is  about  what  it  will  lie. 

Mr. >GROSS.  The  gentleman  iymot 
saying  chat  this  is  the  total  cost  fff  the 
building  ?\  y  • 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  iThe  total 
cost  of  the  program  no  one  c/n  say,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  jnst  beginning  the  program. 
This  is  the  first  step  of  /f  program  to 
build  ourselves  up.  put  ourselves  on  the 
basis  that  we  can \ucyssfully  compete, 
in  fact  do  better  ttom  compete,  with 
Communist  Russia/Arhis  is  the  firsts 
step  on  that  program.  \ 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentWian  from 
Louisiana  h/5  informed  the  Hfcmse  of  the 
purpose  of/this  authorizing  brU,  which 
provides  $47,800,000  for  the  firscSstep  in 
the  organization  of  the  new  National 
Aeroiyutics  and  Space  Administration. 
The/nearings  on  this  bill  reveal  sotee 
very  pertinent  things  that  I  think  tne 
House  should  know.  \ 

/  We  found  that  the  National  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  Administration,  although 
in  its  infancy,  is  already  moving  in  the 
direction  of  placing  a  man  into  orbit  in 
the  nose  of  a  cone  shot  from  a  rocket, 
and  returning  him  safely.  This  is  one 
of  the  major  projects  to  which  this  new 
administration  is  devoting  itself. 

In  order  to  prepare  themselves  for 
such  an  experiment,  the  expansion  of 
the  new  location  at  Wallops  Island, 
about  100  miles  south  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  necessary.  That  involves  the 
new  launching  pad,  new  equipment,  new 
materials  for  testing  whatever  biological 
effects  the  shooting  of  a  man  into  space 
will  have  on  the  man,  and  other  things 
that  are  necessary  in  this  experimenta¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  16,  the  Congress 
passed  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  and  since  that  time, 
the  President  has  signed  the  act  which 
has  become  Public  Law  85-568.  The 
Congress  has  acted  with  dispatch,  and 
overwhelmingly  voted  to  create  a  strong 
civilian,  agency  to  tackle  the  problems 


of  use  of  outer  space.  The  Congress  has  A 
understood  the  urgency  of  United  State/ 
progress  in  the  construction  of  satellites 
and  other  space  devices  if  there  wa/To 
be  hope  of  saving  the  space  arouncjr  the 
earth  for  peaceful  purposes.  Thy  Con¬ 
gress  has  also  seen  the  report/  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Astronajftics  and 
Space  Exploration  which  ha/e  detailed 
the  many  benefits  which  cah  flow  from 
the  use  of  outer  space.  These  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  progr an/over  the  course 
of  years  through  savings  from  better 
weather  prediction  ana  better  communi¬ 
cations.  We  expecjr  that  other  advan¬ 
tages  not  even  foreseen  today  will  de¬ 
velop,  if  past  ejorerience  is  any  guide. 

It  is  our  coimction  that  the  Congress 
also  knows  that  the  present  Soviet  lead 
in  ability  to/boost  loads  of  instruments 
and  animals  into  space  will  not  be  wiped 
out  overcnght  or  through  the  mere  pas¬ 
sage  of/a  bill.  We  are  entering  a  period 
of  ha/d  work  and  struggle  to  make  up 
for  Lost  time,  and  the  existence  of  a  civil¬ 
ians space  agency  devoted  to  this  task  is 
j/st  the  precondition  necessary  to  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  hard  work.  And  while  we 
work,  we  must  be  prepared  for  additional  ( 
Soviet  surprises  in  the  scientific  area. 

For  example,  testimony  before  the  select 
committee  on  August  1  revealed  that 
the  United  States  expects  to  be  able  to 
put  a  man  into  orbit  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time,  if  the  proper  effort  is 
mounted  now.  The  weight  of  the  satel¬ 
lite  capsure  with  the  man  would  be  about 
2,200  pounds,  or  less  than  the  2,900 
pound  weight  of  Sputnik  III  presently  in 
orbit...  Much  testing  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  will  be  necessary  before  this  can  be 
a  reality.  Probably  the  greatest  need  is 
to  create  reliability  in  our  missiles  be¬ 
fore  we  try  to  send  a  mn  up.  The 
Soviets  also  have  to  prove  chat  they  can 
bring  back  a  capsule  with  its  live  pas¬ 
senger  before  they,  too,  will  have 
achieved  true  space  transportation. 

The  first  step  after  creating  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration  must  be  to  give  it  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  assigned  . 
to  it.  We  do  not  know  yet  how  large  the  \ 
ultimate  program  must  be.  Meanwhile, 
'there  are  certain  obvious  basic  facilities 
which  must  be  provided,  and  the  author¬ 
ization  bill  reported  by  the  Select  Com¬ 
mit?^  is  designed  to  provide  for  the 
faciliftos  essential  to  carrying  on  the 
work  OMhe  Space  Administration. 

Our  advance  into  space  will  come  by 
steps,  wit\  each  new  accomplishment 
built  upon  Oto  knowledge  and  experience 
of"  the  previous  ones.  Scientific  results 
will  come  firstAbut  the  economic  payoff, 
and  the  defensive  knowledge,  too,  will 
begin  to  come  wicbin  a  very  few  years. 

As  impatient  as  wV may  be  for  visible 
results,  it  would  be  \tragic  mistake  to 
skip  intervening  steps.Vnd  trip  over  our 
own  efforts.  For  examWe,  our  instru¬ 
mented  satellites  have  discovered  a-  belt 
of  strong  radiation  in  spac^a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  With  this  knowledge,  found 
through  exploratory  research,  >ve  can 
study  how  to  save  the  lives  of  nton  in J 
future  space  ships  which  will  \?ass 
through  this  dangerous  belt.  This  is  an 
example  of  how  reckless  it  would  have 
been,  even  if  we  had  the  necessary  boost- 
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1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Voted,  210  to  186,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  S.  4071,  the 
farm  bill.  Since  this  was  not  the  required  two-thirds  vote  for  passage  un 
suspension  of  the  rules,  the  bill  hTiar 


R  Andersot/stated  that  food  prices  are  increasing  an<Kthat  he 

"predicted  tim/and  again  consumers  do  not  benefit ^ from  on  a 

istrative  action  to  depress  farm  commodity  prices.  P*  J-5  d 

Rep  HarVey  discussed  the  farm  situation,  particularly  with  regard  to  tee^ 
anduCesW!  and  urged  enactment  of  legislation  for  Increased  research  on  the 
in dus tri/1  utilization  of  farm  products,  pp.  150o5-dy 


2.  ELECTRIFICATION;  ORGANIZATION.  The  Government  °Pe'a‘ionsTC“r^»  Peorean^zation 
id  with  amendment  H.  R.  11762,  to  provide  that  Sec.  1  of  the  ReorganVat 

PUn  No.  2  of  1953,  giving  the  Secretary  administrative  control  over 

Agencies,  shall  not  hereafter  apply  to  REA.  p.  Du05 


iDA 


-  2  - 


2IGN  TRADE.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12591,  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  (H.  Rept.  2502),  /As 
reported  the  bill,  among  other  things,  extends  the  President's  authority  to 
enter\into  trade  agreements  for  4  years;  restores  a  House  provision  that /action 
found  apd  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  an  escape-clause  proceeding  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  is  to  take  effect  if  /approved 
by  the  President  or,  if  disapproved  by  the  President,  upon  the  adoption  by 
both  Houses  of  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  that  the  House  and  Senate  ap¬ 
prove  the  action  so  found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Commission  t/be  necessary 
and  deletes  aNSenate  amendment  providing  for  the  establishment  o/  a  bipartisan  * 
commission,  the\Commission  on  International  Trade  Agreement  Policy,  to  study 
and  recommend  improvements  in  international  trade  agreement  policies,  dd. 
15083-85- ,  15115  x  ^ 

4.  PUBLIC  DEBT.  Passed  Whout  amendment,  286  to  108,  H,  R.  1^580,  to  increase 

the  public  debt  limit N:o  $285  billion,  pp.  15048-49 

5.  BUDGETING.  The  Rules  ComMttee  reported  a  resolution  to  agree  to  the  Senate 

amendments  to  H.  R.  3002,  \he  accrued  expenditures  budgeting  bill.  pp.  15049- 
50,  15114  v  ' 

6.  FRUIT  AND  NUT  IMPORTS.  Voted,  \36  to  109,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.  R. 

11056,  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agr/ement  Act  so  as  to  extend  re- 
strictions  on  certain  imported  citrus  fruits/dried  fruits,  walnuts,  and  dates. 
Since  this  was  not  the  required  twVthirds  ybte  for  passage  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  the  bill  was  rejected\  p.  Ijf050 


7.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  the  conference 
Department  appropriation  bill  for  1959/ 


report  on  H.  R.  12738,  the  Defense 
*  Rept.  2503).  pp.  15081-83 


S.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Agreed.  256  /o  135,  \o  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
1J015,  the  military  construction  authorization  bill.  pp.  15044-48 

9‘  E^S^10!?*  ThS  RuiGS  Committ:ee /eported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H.  R. 
13247,  to  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to\encourage  and  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of/fe ducat ional  programs\o  meet  critical  needs. 

lation!  <pp!  isto6-07)P*  ^  'P°k*  need  W- 

10.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Rep.  Hol/fied  criticized  the  President* s\tatement  taking 

exception  to  certain  ntovisions  of  the  atomoic  energy  authorization  bill,  in¬ 
cluding  the  developm/nt  of  certain  power  reactors,  pp,  15)03-106 

11.  PERSONNEL.  The  Go^rnment  Operations  Committee  reported  with\t  amendment 

.  1903,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  transportation  expenses  f^r  Presidential 
2487)  t6p 3  15v||ned  t0  dUty  P°StS  out8lde  the  continental  U.  S.  \H.  Rept. 

The  Ways  /nd  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  ltQ98,  to 

eligibilibv  of  °f  the1Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  in  d«Lrmining 

\~P  of  Federal  employees  for  unemployment  compensation  their %crued 
leave  shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with  State  laws.  p.  D807 

12.  *K>PEWf.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  without  amendment  ' 

il1  ?V°  am*nd  the  Fedetal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  to 
(HTRept!  2494)S  °p  TsllV  Pr°perty  C°  v°lunceer  fire-fighting  organlzatlo^ 
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.Ison,  Calif, 
•lverton 
Ya\es 


AbbiVt 
Aberaethy 
Alexander 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Barden\ 
Baring 
BaumnaVt 
Beamer 
Berry 
Betts 
Blitcb 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 

Broomfield 

Brownson 

Budge 

Byrne,  Ill. 

Cannon 

Cederberg 

Church 

Collier 

Cramer 


Young 

Younger 

NAYS— 108 
Haley 
Harden 

Harrison,  Nebr. 
Harvey 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holt 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Kearns 
Kilgore 
Kitchin 
Knox 
Kruger 
i  Laird 
\Lahdrum 
ennon 
Lipscomb 
(cDonough 


Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Pillion 
Poll 

Robeson,  Vaj 
Robison,  N. ; 
Robsion,  Ky 
Rogers,  Flq 
Rogers,  Te 
Rutherfo? 

St.  Georg 
Scherer  , 
Schwerygel 
Scott,  If.  C. 
Selder. 
Sheehlan 
Sikes 
Simpson,  Ill. 
Smyth,  Calif. 

nger 
Stiuffer 
Tfague,  Tex. 
onipson,  La. 
'ollefson 
’uck 
tt 


Cunningham, 

McGregor 

/  Van  Pelt 

Nebr. 

McVey  / 

Weaver 

Davis,  Ga. 

Macdonald  / 

Wharton 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Mack,  Wash.  / 

Whitener 

Dowdy 

Maathews  / 

Williams,  Miss. 

Fino 

Miller,  Nebn 

Williams.  N.  Y. 

Flynt 

Milldh,  N  W 

Willis 

Forrester 

Nicholson  / 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Fountain 

Nimta  / 

Winstead 

Grant 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Withrow 

Griffiths 

O'Konfc 1 

Wright 

Gross 

Passmau 

Gwinn 

Pelly  A 

NOT  VGTYNG— 

-36 

Adair 

EberaartM 

McMillan 

Bentley 

Evini  \ 

Machrowicz 

Bolling 

FriaHel  \ 

Mason 

Brooks,  La. 

Gontlon  \ 

Michel 

Buckley 

Gregory  \ 

Morris 

Burdick 

Hiilings  \ 

Moulder 

Carnahan 

mill  \ 

Neal 

Christopher 

Jfenkins  \ 

Radwan 

Colmer 

Kilburn  \ 

Shuford 

Coudert 

/Lesinski  1 

.  Sieminski 

Davis,  Tenn. 

/  Loser 

\  Smith.  Kans. 

Dies 

/  Mclntire 

\Spence 

So  the  bi 

(l  was  passed. 

The  Clprk  announced  t\ie  following 
pairs: 

On  thbfe  vote: 

Mr.  Fr/edel  for,  with  Mr.  ColiVier  against. 
Mjr.  Bnckley  for,  with  Mr.  Ma®n  against. 
Mr.  JSberharter  for,  with  Mi\  Moulder 
against 

Mr.  Machrowicz  for,  with  Mr.  Dids  against. 
Mr /Kilburn  for,  with  Mr.  Burdicl\  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

fr.  Bolling  with  Mr.  Adair.  _ 
r.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Nd 
r.  Lesinski  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Ir.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Bentley. 

r.  Christopher  with  Mr.  Hillings. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Coudert. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  Sieminski  with  Mr.  Radwan. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Gordon  with  Mr.  Michel. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  ar 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on\ 
the  table. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
the  passage  of  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to 
provide  more  effective  price,  production 
adjustment,  and  marketing  programs 
for  various  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  210,  nays  186,  not  voting  34. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  157] 

YEAS— 210 


Abbitt 

Gathings 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Abernethy 

George 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Albert 

Granahan 

O’Neill 

Alexander 

Grant 

Passman 

Anderson, 

Gray 

Patman 

Mont. 

Green,  Pa. 

Perkins 

Andrews 

Griffiths 

Pfost 

Anfuso 

Gross 

Philbin 

Ashmore 

Hagen 

Pilcher 

Aspinall  , 

Hale 

Poage 

Avery 

Hardy 

Polk 

Bailey 

Harris 

Porter 

Baker 

Harrison,  Va. 

Preston 

Baldwin 

Harvey 

Price 

Barden 

Hays,  Ark. 

Quie 

Baring 

Hays,  Ohio 

Rabaut 

Barrett 

Healey 

Rains 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Hebert 

Reuss 

Beckworth 

Hemphill 

Riley 

Belcher 

Hill 

Rivers 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hoeven 

Roberts 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Holland 

Robeson,  Va. 

Berry 

Holmes 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Blitch 

Horan 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Boggs 

Huddleston 

Rooney 

Bonner 

Ikard 

Roosevelt 

Boykin 

Jarman 

Rutherford 

Boyle 

Jennings 

Sadiak 

Bray 

Jensen 

Santangelo 

Breeding 

Jonas 

Saund 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Seely-Brown 

Budge 

Karsten 

Seiden 

Burleson 

Kee 

Shelley 

Byrd 

Keogh 

Sheppard 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kilday 

Sieminski 

Celler 

Kilgore 

Sikes 

Chelf 

King 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Chenoweth 

Kitchin 

Sisk 

Coad 

Kluczynski 

Smith,  Miss. 

Coffin 

Knox 

Smith.  Va. 

Cooley 

Kruger 

Springer 

Cunningham, 

Landrum 

Steed 

Nebr. 

Lane 

Sullivan 

Davis,  Ga. 

LeCompte 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dawson.  Ill. 

Lennon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson,  Utah 

Libonati 

Teller 

Dellay 

McCormack 

Thomas 

Dent 

McFall 

Thompson,  La. 

Denton 

McGovern 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Diggs 

McMillan 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Dingell 

Mack,  Ill. 

Thornberry 

Dixon 

Madden 

Trimble 

Dollinger 

Magnuson 

Tuck 

Donohue 

Mahon 

Ullman 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Matthews 

Van  Pelt 

Dowdy 

Metcalf 

Vinson 

Doyle 

Miller,  Calif. 

Watts 

Durham 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Weaver 

Elmondson 

Mills 

Whitener 

Elliott 

Mitchell 

Whitten 

Engle 

Montoya 

Wier 

Everett 

Morgan 

Williams,  Miss. 

Fascell 

Morrison 

Willis 

Fisher 

Moss 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Flood 

Multer 

Winstead 

Flynt 

Murray 

Withrow 

Forrester 

Natcher 

Wright 

Fountain 

Nix 

Young 

Frazier 

Norrell 

Zelenko 

Gary 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

NAYS— 186 

Addonizio 

Bush 

Devereux 

Alger 

Byrne,  Ill. 

Dooley 

Allen,  Calif. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Allen,  Ill. 

Canfiield 

Dwyer 

Andersen, 

Cannon 

Fallon 

H.  Carl 

Carrigg 

Farbstein 

Arends 

Cederberg 

Feighan 

Ashley 

Chamberlain 

Fenton 

Auchincloss 

Chiperfield 

Fino 

Ayres 

Church 

Fogarty 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Clark 

Forand 

Bates 

Clevenger 

Ford 

Baumhart 

Collier 

Frelinghuysen 

Beamer 

Corbett 

Fulton 

Becker 

Coudert 

Garmatz 

Betts 

Cramer 

Gavin 

Blatnik 

Cretella 

Glenn 

Boland 

Cunningham, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Bolton 

Iowa 

Griffin 

Bosch 

Curtin 

Gubser 

Bow 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Gwinn 

Broomfield 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Haley 

Brown,  Mo. 

Dague 

Halleck 

Brown,  Ohio 

Delaney 

Harden 

Brownson 

Dennison 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Broyhill 

Derounlan 

Haskell 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Heselton 

Hess 

Hiestand 

Hoffman 

Holifield 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hosmer 

Hyde 

Jackson 

James 

Johansen 

Johnson 

Judd 

Kean 

Kearney 

Kearns 

Keating 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Knutson 

Lafore 

Laird 

Lankford 

Latham 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McGregor 

McIntosh 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Mack,  Wash. 

Mailliard 

Marshall 


Martin 

Schenck 

May 

Scherer 

Meader 

Schwengel 

Merrow 

Scott,  Pa. 

Miller,  Md. 

Scrivner 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Scudder 

Minshall 

Sheehan 

Moore 

Siler 

Morano  , 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Mumma 

Smith,  Calif. 

Nicholson 

Staggers 

Nimtz 

Stauffer 

Norblad 

Taber 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Talle 

O’Konski 

Taylor 

Osmers 

Tewes 

Ostertag 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Patterson 

Tollefson 

Pelly 

Udall 

Pillion 

Utt 

Poff 

Vanik 

Powell 

Van  Zandt 

Prouty 

Vorys 

Ray 

Vursell 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Wain  wright 

Reed 

Walter 

Rees,  Kans. 

Westland 

Rhodes.  Arlz. 

Wharton 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Widnall 

Riehlman 

Wigglesworth 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Rodino 

Wolverton 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Yates 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Younger 

St.  George 

Zablocki 

Saylor 

NOT  VOTING— 34 


Evins 

Machrowicz 

Friedel 

Mason 

Gordon 

Michel 

Gregory 

Morris 

Hillings 

Moulder 

Hull 

Neal 

Jenkins 

Radwan 

Kilburn 

Shuford 

Kirwan 

Smith.  Kans. 

Lesinski 

Loser 

Mclntire 

Spence 

Adair 
Bentley 
Bolling 
Brooks,  La. 

Buckley 
Burdick 
Carnahan 
Christopher 
Colmer 
Davis,  Tenn. 

Dies 

Eberharter  ^ 

So,  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moulder  and  Mr.  Buckley  for,  with 
Mr.  Hull  against. 

Mr.  Eberharter  and  Mr.  Machrowicz  for, 
with  Mr.  Radwan  against. 

Mr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr. 
Mason  against. 

Mr.  Erooks  of  Louisiana  and  Loser  for,  with 
Mr.  Friedel  against. 

Mr.  Lesinski  and  Mr.  Morris  for,  with  Mr. 
Kilburn  against. 

Mr.  Evins  and  Mr.  Burdick  for,  with  Mr. 
Hillings  against. 

Mr.  Mclntire  and  Mr.  Gordon  for,  with 
Mr.  Jenkins  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Bolling  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  Christopher  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Dies  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts 
changed  her  vote  from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  DELLAY  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PROVIDING  IMPROVED  METHODS 
OF&3CATIN  G  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
AND  ESTIMATES  FOR  DEFICIENCY 
AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS 

Mi’.  O’NEILL,  froniHt^e  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  folloVipg  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  674,  RepISNo.  2480) , 
which  was  referred  to  the  Hou&esPalen- 
dar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
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Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8002),  wtth  the  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendments',  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
agreed  to.  \ 


QUALITY  REGULATION  OF  IM¬ 
PORTED  AGRICULTURAL  COM¬ 
MODITIES  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  question  bn  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  psRs  the  bill  (H*  R. 
11056)  to  amend  section  «e  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,\of  1933,  as. 
amended.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill?  \ 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  on  a  division  thbre 
were — ayes  136,  noes  109.  \ 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  irfi 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  675,  Rept.  No.  2480), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen¬ 
dar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  for  the  consideration  of  (H.  R.  13247)  to 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  in  the  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  educational  programs  to  meet 
critical  national  needs;  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
;  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
'  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CONTESTED  ELECTION  CASE  OIF 
JAMES  C.  OLIVER  AGAINST  ROB¬ 
ERT  HALE,  FIRST  CONGRESSION¬ 
AL  DISTRICT,  MAINE  / 

Mr.  ASHMORE,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  the 
following  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
676,  Rept.  No.  2482) ,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  smd  ordered  to 
be  printed :  / 

Resolved,  That  Robert/Hale  was  duly  elect¬ 
ed  as  Representative  f^m  the  First  Congres¬ 
sional  District  of  the/State  of  Maine  in  the 
85th  Congress  and  iVentitled  to  his  seat. 


WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS 
DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  MAJDDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  at  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up /House  Resolution  657  and  ask 
for  itsyimmediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  13507) 
to  provide  for  reporting  and  disclosure  of 
employee  welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5 -minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
Question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
'the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas¬ 
sage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
'80  minutes  to  the ,  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  LathamI  and  yield  myself 
subh  time  as  I  may  use.  , 

TV  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  front 
Indiana  is  recognized.  / 

Mr.  N^IADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  /the 
pending  ^Resolution  657  calls  up  toy  ion- 
sideration\H.  R.  13507  which  provides 
for  reporting  and  disclosure/of  em¬ 
ployee  welfare  and  pension/  benefits 
plans.  The  resolution  provjaes  for  an 
open  rule  and  2\hours  general  debate. 

I  wish  to  commtod  the/chairman  and 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  for  reportofg  this  legislation 
so  that  it  can  be  considered  by  the  House 
during  this  session  m  Congress.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  relatively  small  number  of 
so-called  labor  leaders  have  been  either 
negligent  or  dishonest  with'their  mem¬ 
bership  by  dissipating,  misappropriat¬ 
ing,  or  thivnigh  unsound  investments 
jeopardize /the  funds  which  arev estab¬ 
lished  fop/the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
future  yelfare  and  security  of  theikor- 
ganizaCion’s  membership.  \ 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  guar\ 
an  tee  the  participants  and  their  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  millions  of  workers  and 
fcneir  families  who  have  a  partial  inter- 
Zest  in  ownership  in  moneys  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  estimated  that  almost  80 
million  persons  are  relying  on  private 
benefit  plans  and  approximately  $30  bil¬ 
lion  is  invested  therein.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  and  the  full  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  has  given  considerable 
thought  and  study  to  this  important 
problem  for  several  years.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  periodical  filing  of 
sworn  affidavits  concerning  the  amounts, 
investments,  and  all  essential  facts  con¬ 
cerning  welfare  funds  will  serve  as  a 
preventive  against  dishonesty  and  mis¬ 
appropriations  of  these  funds  by  the 
administrators  charged  with  their  care. 
The  participants  and  beneficiaries  of 
these  funds,  if  they  are  familiar  and 
acquainted  with  the  true  status  of  the 
administration  thereof  will  be  sufficient 
protection  to  keep  these  funds  intact  and 
solvent  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  originally  intended. 

This  bill  will  place  the  least  possible 
burden  by  way  of  cost  and  operation 


upon  the  Nation’s  taxpayer  in  gener^L 
This  bill  does  not  provide  punitive  ref¬ 
lations  but  the  committee  after  Zong 
study  feels  that  exposure  of  tact/s  and 
reporting  statistics  on  pension  funds  will 
be  "a  practical  method  of  enforcement. 
Each  State  and  local  communZy  through, 
the  Attorney  General  and  caunty  prose-  _ 
cutors  can  prosecute  for  any  misappro¬ 
priation  or  criminal  violations  because 
of  dishonest  administrators  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  employee^  for  the  care  and 
custody  'of  welfare  /nd  pension  funds. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  facts,  and  ynata  of  any  employee 
welfare  or  pension  benefits  plan  shall  be 
published  withm  90  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  iict  or  within  90  days  after 
the  establishment  of  such  plan  which¬ 
ever  is  la^r.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
the  .  pennon  welfare  operations  plans 
shall  bZ  published,  signed  and  sworn  to 
by  the  person  or  the  persons  defined  as 
the / administrator  and  also  includes 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  di- 
rftly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
/administration  of  these  funds.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  bill  outlines  all  other  facts  and 
essential  information  to  which  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  these  various  pension  plans 
are  entitled  to  know. 

Judging  from  the  exposures  revealed 
from  congressional  investigations,  cor¬ 
ruption,  dishonesty^  and  deceit  in  the 
operation  of  welfare  and  pension  funds 
was  committed  because  the  vast  mem¬ 
bership  had  no  knowledge  or  method  of 
securing  information  regarding  the  true 
facts,  status,  and  operations  connected 
with  the  administration  of  these  vast 
sums  of  moneys  entrusted  to  officers  of 
certain  unions.  No  doubt,  it  will  be  con¬ 
tended  by  certain  Members  during  this 
debate  that  additional  restrictive  and 
regulatory  legislation  should  be  enacted 
at  this  time  involving  exposures  from 
congressional  committees  investigations 
of  labor  management  relations.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  go  into 
the  extended  scope  of  all  labor  manage¬ 
ment  relations  because  of-the  weeks  and 
months  of  hearings  and  other  prepara¬ 
tions  involved  in  this  long  and  complex 
Sundertaking.  I  do  hope  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  debate  this  legislation  with  sin- 
cemy  and  commonsense.  As  a  former 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Education 
Committee  10  years  ago  I  was  sorry  at 
that  time  to  hear  Members  denounce 
organized,  labor  in  general  terms  and 
we  have  regretted  some  of  our  mistakes 
on  numerous  occasions  since  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  \as  enacted.  We  have  had 
unfortunate  bitterness,  strikes,  and  la¬ 
bor  difficulties  smee  that  law  was  passed. 
I  hope  the  Members  remember  that 
Communist  agitatoto  seek  first  to  con¬ 
trol  labor  and  secono\pur  schools.  With 
the  exception  of  a  fe\  out  of  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  labor  officials  we  can  thank 
labor  leaders  in  Ainericskfor  defeating 
Communist  infiltration  into  American 
labor.  I  do  think  this  Congress  before 
adjournment  should  favor ablySenact  the 
pending  legislation  so  that  working  men 
and  women  throughout  the  Nation  can 
have  the  mental  satisfaction  to  knoW  the 
future  security  for  them  and  thfeir  fami¬ 
lies  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  enacting 
of  legislation  which  will  prevent  any  dis-' 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  j*6u£e^moclif ied  farm  bill.  House  concurred  in  Senate  amendments  to 
accrued-exptfhditures  budgeting  bill.  House  committee  ordered  reported  Wl  to 
require  S*fte  contributions  to  disaster  relief.  Senate  debated  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriation  bill.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report  on  Klamath  Indiat 
forest bill.  Both  Houses  passed  bills  to  extend  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  ^ 
Prpiident  issued  statement  (Aug.  12)  interpreting  new  law  on  withholding  informa- 


on. 


HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Passed  a  substitute  version  of  S.  4071,  the  proposed  ”  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958.”  pp.  16059-72  (At  the  end  of  this  Digest  is  Chairman  Cooley’s 
explanation  of  the  changes  in  the  bill.) 


Rep.  Polk  inserted  the  so-called  ”Simmennon  Farm  Plan.”  pp.  16103-7 


2\  BUDGETING.  Agreed  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  80C2,  to  provide  for 
^accrued-expenditure  budgeting.  This  bill  ■will  now  be  sent  to  the  President/ 
16077-84 


FARM  'IAB0R.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  10360,  to  continue  the  Mexican  fa^6  labor 
program  for  2  years  until  June  30,  1961.  Rejected  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Christo¬ 
pher  tcNcontinue  the  program  for  only  1  year  and  to  make  it  unavailable  to  any 
employer\ho  does  not  comply  with  applicable  crop-reduction  and  allotment  prog¬ 
rams.  pp.  \6085-94 


FORESTRY.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  3051,  to  amenpf  the  act  terminat¬ 
ing  Federal  supervision  over  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe  by  providing  in  the  alter¬ 
native  for  privatXor  Federal  acquisition  of  the  part  of  the  tribal  forest  that 
must  be  sold.  p0  15(076  / 

The  Agriculture 'Committee  ordered  reported  S.  37414  provide  regular 
national  forest  status^o  most  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  •  p •  D853 


5.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  The  Agri culture  Committee  ordered  reported  S.  304  (amended),  to 
require  contributions  by  Statb  governments  to  the  cost  of  feed  or  seed  furnished 
to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  stockrhqn  in  disaster/areas,  p.  D853 


6.  CROP  INSURANCE.  The  Agriculture  Cdsmittee  ordered  reported  H.  R.  13262  (amended), 
to  eliminate  the  prohibition  againsV  crop'  Insurance  being  made  available  to 
certain  counties  which  do  not  have  wide  /participation  in  the  program,  p.  D853 


3rce  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R, 
regarding  administration  of  the 


7.  RESEARCH.  The  Interstate  and  Foreigivuor 
11257  (amended),  to  make  various  amendmei 
National  Science  Foundation,  p.  ,0854 

House  conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  J.  Res.  135,  providing  for  construc¬ 
tion  by  the  Interior  Department  of  demonstration plants  for  conversion  of  salt 
water  to  fresh  water,  p.  I6p84 


8.  TRAVEL;  TRANSPORTATION.  Occurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  11133,  which 
authorizes  payment  of  travel  and  moving  expenses  of  prospective  non-clerical 
employees  reporting  to/their  first-duty  station  for  employment  in  positions 
determined  to  be  in  shortage  categories  on  the  same  basis Nas  payments  to  regular 
civilian  employees  hpon  transfer  of  official  station  or  on\riginal  appointment 
to  an  overseas  post  of  duty,  with  a  provision  that  the  new  authority  shall  be 
effective  for  only  2  years.  The  Senate  had  eliminated  a  provision  for  such 
benefits  in  the  case  of  prospective  employees  who  are  called  in  *or  interviews. 
In  this  connection  the  Senate  committee  stated  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  would  be  requested  to  submit  to  the  Government  Operations  Committees, 
during  the' next  Congress,  a  report  on  the  operations  of  this  bill,  with  further 
recommendations  for  amendment  if  desirable.  The  bill  will  now  be  sentNjo  the 
President,  pp.  16076-7 


9.  TAXES.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7125,  and  received  the  conference 
report  on  H.  R.  8381,  to  make  techincal  tax-law  changes,  pp.  16072-6, 1611C 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  said  the  area  development  bill  will  be 
considered  today,  Aug.  15.  pp.  16102-3 
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Supplement  to  Item  1 

"The  amendment  I  have  just  offered  differs  slightly  from  the  amendment 
I  offered  last  week  when  a  motion  was  made  to  suspend  the  rule  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill  with  an  amendment.  We  made  several  clarifying  amendments 
to  the  original  amendment  which  was  offered  last  week,  and  we  have  made 
changes  in  three  sections--the  cotton  section,  the  corn  section,  and  the 
«  section  providing  price  supports  for  tung  oil.  We  have  agreed  to  lower 
the  price  support  on  tung  oil  from  70  percent  of  parity,  which  was  in  the 
amendment  offered  last  week,  to  65  percent  of  parity.  The  Senate  bill 
provides  a  price  support  floor  of  $1.10  a  bushel  for  corn  while  the  amend¬ 
ment  we  offered  last  week  provided  a  price  support  floor  for  corn  at  $1.18 
a  bushel.  We  have  changed  the  amendment  so  as  to  strike  out  the  $1.18  a 
bushel  as  a  price  support  floor  for  corn  and  in  the  pending  amendment,  we 
permit  the  floor  to  go  as  low  as  65  percent  of  parity  which  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  about  $1.14  a  bushel. 

"In  the  cotton  section  of  the  amendment  I  offered  last  week,  the  price 
support  floor  for  cotton  was  fixed  at  30  cents  a  pound  based  upon  the 
average  of  the  crop  rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  1-inch  Middling  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Senate  bill  or  upon  7/3-inch  Middling  as  is  used  in  present 
parity  calculations  for  price  supports.  In  the  pending  amendment  the 
30  cents  a  pound  provision  has  been  deleted  and  the  amendment  now  provides 
that  cotton  under  the  A  program  will  be  supported  in  1959  at  not  less  than 
80  percent  of  parity J  in  1960,  at  not  less  than  75  percent  of  parity;  in 
1961,  at  not  less  than  70  percent  of  parity;  and  in  1962,  at  not  less  than 
65  percent  of  parity.  So  instead  of  having  30  cents  a  pound  as  a  floor 
in  1962,  the  floor  will  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity, 

"These  are  the  three  changes  which  we  have  made." 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1959 


Plant  and  Animal  Disease  and  Pest  Control 

"*  *  *  The  committee  also  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $1  milliori  for 
Federal  dost  of  eradication  of  the  pink  bollworm.  The  Department  advises 
the  committee  that  this  additional  amount  could  be  required  to/eradicate 
this  pest  from  new  areas  of  infestation  which  are  now  under  survey.  The 
committee  has\inserted  language  in  the  bill  to  place  this  amount  in  the 
contingency  fund,  which  fund  can  be  used  only  for  prompt  eradication  of 
new  pests  or  to  sieet  unforeseen  emergencies  such  as  this  yurrent  outbreak 
of  the  pink  bollworm." 


County  ASC  Committees 

’’The  committee  has  received  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding  an  adjustment 
in  salaries  for  county  ASC  employees  comparable  tc/ pay  increases  recently 
granted  to  civil-service  ehjployees  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 

"In  fiscal  1957  the  Congress  improved  increased  in  administrative  expense 
limitations  for  salary  increases  for  county  employees,  to  carry  out  a  3~ 
year  pay-adjustment  program  proposed  by  the/Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
to  improve  salaries  and  qualification  standards.  The  adjustments  made  in 
salaries  result  in  an  average  increase  oy  15  percent  for  all  types  of 
county  office  employees. 

"The  authority  to  set  and  adjust  rate^  bf  compensation  for  county  committee 
employees  is  vested  in  the  Secretaryof  Agriculture.  The  committee  believes 
that  significant  savings  can  be  made  in  simplifying  administrative  and 
procedural  requirements  currently/required  of  county  committees  which  would 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  authorize  further  salary  adjustments 
within  funds  provided  in  this  Tpall  and  previously  authorized  in  the  regular 
act . 

"The  committee  expects  to  examine  thoroughly  this  situation  with  regard  to 
county  committee  employees' in  its  consideration  of  nes^t  year’s  budgetary 
proposals  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

lcrease  in  Government  Personnel 

"The  committee,  already  deeply  concerned  by  the  projected  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1959  and  the  necessity  of  raising  the  debt  liitit,  is 
further  disturbedr  by  the  latest  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  NonessentiaDvFederal  Expenditures,  which  shows  a  Federal  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  increase  of  32,832  for  the  month  of  June.  Granted  that  this  is 
partially  seasonal,  nevertheless  that  is  the  largest  increase  of  an^  month 
since  June  1952. 

"The  committee  is  keenly  aware  that  in  the  representations  made  by  the 
various  /departments  and  agencies  in  connection  with  the  granted  pay  raised 
it  was /repeatedly  emphasized  that  the  increased  pay  would  mean  fewer 
employees.  This  result  would  obtain,  Congress  was  informed,  through  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  incentive.  This  explanation  was  received  in  good 
faith. 
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House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  BernaniBraskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prater : 

I  Thessalonians  3:  12:  The  Lord 
make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in 
love  one  toward  another,  and  tbyjard 
all  men. 

Almighty  God,  we  are  again  comi} 
unto  Thee  in  prayer,  compelled  by  or 
many  needs  and  constrained  by  Thy  di¬ 
vine  love.  / 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  bless  the 
representatives  of  the  united  and  free¬ 
dom-loving  nations  as  they  take  coun¬ 
sel  together. 

Inspire  them  with  the  assurance  that 
the  Prince  of  Peace  is  with  them  as  they 
continue  to  affirm  and  champion  cou¬ 
rageously  whatsoever  things  are  just 
and  true. 

Grant  that  feelings  of  friendship  and 
fraternity  may  permeate  and  become 
more  potent  in  the  thoughts  and  aspi¬ 
rations  of  all  the  members  of  the  human 
family. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  ahy 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrenc 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  >he 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  13247.  An  act  to  strengthen  Jflre  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  edu¬ 
cational  programs  to  meet  critftal  national 
needs;  and  for  other  purposes- 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  jojnt  resolution  CS.  J. 
Res.  135)  entitlecG'Joint  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  c/nstruction  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  plants  /or  the  production,  from 
saline  or  blackish  waters,  of  water  suit¬ 
able  for  agricultural,  industrial,  munici¬ 
pal,  ana  other  beneficial  consumptive 


uses,”  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Kuchel 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
'  rotes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
'lunt  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1798) 
enoffled  “An  act  to  amend  section  4426 
of  tmeRevised  Statutes,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  certain  small  vessels  operated 
by  cooperatives  or  associations  in  trans¬ 
porting  merchandise  of  members  on 
nonprofit  muds  to  or  from  places  within 
the  inland  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska 
and  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  or 
to  or  from  places  within  sain  inland 
waters  and  places  within  Jme  inland 
waters  of  the  State\f  Washington. ’’ 


The  Clerk  called  the 


lowing  Members  failed/ 

(o  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roii/go.  : 

168] 

Allen,  Calif. 

Digfis 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Anderson, 

Durham 

Pillion 

Mont. 

Hoerharter 

Powell 

Barrett 

/Engle 

Prouty 

Baumliart  / 

Friedel 

Rad  wan 

Bentley  / 

Gordon 

Scherer 

Blitch  / 

Gray 

Shuford 

Boykin / 

Gregory 

Smith,  Kans. 

Brook/Xa. 

Hubert 

Smith,  Va. 

Brownson 

Hillings 

Spence 

Bu/kley 

Kearney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Bordick 

Kilburn 

Williams,  Miss. 

/lark 

McCarthy 

Willis 

Collier 

Mclntire 

Winstead 

Dawson,  Utah 

Machrowicz 

Wolverton 

Dellay 

Mason 

Dies 

Michel 

The  SPEAKER.  On 

this  rollcall  377 

CORRECTION 


IE  CORD 


Mr.  MATTHEWS,/  Mr.  iSjpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th^permanent 
Record  be  chang/a  to  make  tnSyfollowing 
corrections  of/errors  that  appeared  in 
the  talk  I  made  on  the  floor  of  theSHouse 
and  which/is  recorded  on  page  153C8  of 
the  August  8,  1958,  issue  of  the  Recom 

In  n/ra graph  3  of  this  talk  on  pa> 
1533£g  “s”  should  be  added  to  the  wore 
‘rq^fson.” 

Paragraphs  5,  6,  and  7  should  be  elim¬ 
inated  entirely.  These  paragraphs  be¬ 
gin  with  the  words  “The  lag  is  in  train¬ 
ing,”  paragraph  5,  and  end  with  the 
words  “space  scholars”  in  paragraph  7. 

The  SPEAKER;  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum.. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

»  ■■  1  —— — — . . 

AGRICULTURAL  BILL  OF  1958 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  4071)  to  provide  more  effective  price, 
production  adjustment,  and  marketing 
programs  for  various  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of  1958.” 

TITLE  I - COTTON 

Program  for  1959  and  1960 

Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section : 

“Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  law — 

“(a)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of 
upland  cotton  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  offer  the  operator 
of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotmentis  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  344  of  the,AgScultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  j^mghded,  a  choice 
of  (A)  the  farm-acreage  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  pursuant  to  section  344  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  price  support  determined  pursuant  to 
section  101  of  this  act  (the  amount  of  cotton 
estimated  to  be  produced  on  the  additional 
acres  allotted  to  producers  selecting  choice 
(B)  for  such  year  being  taken  into  account 
in  computing  such  support),  except  that  for 
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the  1959  crop  the  level  of  support  shall  be 
not  less  than  80  percent  of  parity,  or  (B)  the 
farm-acreage  allotment  determined  pursuant 
to  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  increased  by  not  to 
exceed  40  percent  (such  increased  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  to  be  the  acreage  allotment  for  the 
farm  for  all  purposes)  and  price  support  at  a 
level  which  is  15  percent  of  parity  below  the 
level  of  support  established  for  producers 
who  elect  choice  (A).  Any  person  operating 
more  than  one  farm.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  choice  (B),  must  elect  choice  (B)  for  all 
farms  for  which  he  is  operator.  Not  later 
than  January  31  the  Secretary  shall  deter¬ 
mine  and  announce  on  the  basis  of  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  supply  percentage  and  the  parity 
price  as  of  the  following  August  1,  the  price 
support  level  for  producers  who  elect  choice 
(A)  and  choice  (B),  respectively,  and  such 
price-support  levels  shall  be  final.  As  soon 
as  practicable  after  such  announcement,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  the  operator  (as  shown 
on  the  records  of  the  county  committee)  of 
each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as'  amended,  to  be 
notified  of  the  alternative  levels  of  price  sup¬ 
port  and  the  alternative  acreage  allotment 
available  for  his  farm.  The  operator  of  each 
farm  shall,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  notify  the  county  committee  in 
writing  whether  he  desires  the  increased 
acreage  allotment  and  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  prescribed  in  choice  (B)  to  be  effective 
for  the  farm.  If  the  operator  fails  to  so 
notify  the  county  committee  within  the  time 
prescribed,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  chosen 
the  acreage  allotment  and  the  price-support 
level  prescribed  in  choice  (A).  The  choice 
elected  by  the  operator  shall  apply  to  all  the 
producers  on  the  farm.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this'  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  permit  the  operator  of 
a  farm  for  which  choice  (B)  is  in  effect  to 
change  to  choice  (A)  where  conditions  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  the  farm  operator,  such 
as  excessive  rain,  flood,  or  drought,  prevented 
the  planting  of  acreage  to  cotton  or  having 
cotton  acreage  available  for  harvest  on  the 
farm  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  such 
operator  in  selecting  choice  (B) .  The  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  required  to  be  alloted  to  farms 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  the  production  from  such  acreage 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  market¬ 
ing  quota.  The  additional  acreage  author¬ 
ized  by  this  section  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  State,  county, 
and  farm-acreage  allotments.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  farm  par¬ 
ticipating  in  any  cotton  acreage-reserve  pro¬ 
gram  established  for  1959  under  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  shall  receive  an  increased  acreage 
allotment  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
for  1959.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  344  (m)  (2)  any  farm  cotton-acreage 
allotment  increased  as  the  result  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  choice  (B)  may  not  be  released  and 
reapportioned  to  any  other  farm.  Price  sup¬ 
port  shall  be  made  available  under  this  para¬ 
graph  only  to  cooperators  and  only  if  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  for  the  crop. 

“(b)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  who  elect  choice  (A) 
through  a  purchase  program.  Price  support 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  who 
elect  choice  (B)  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations. 

“(c)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
directed,  during  the  period  beginning  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1959,  and  ending  July  31,  1961,  to 
offer  any  upland  cotton  owned  by  it  for  sale 
for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  10  per¬ 
cent  above  the  current  level  of  price  support 
prescribed  in  choice  (B). 


Price  support  for  1961  and  subsequent  years 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  103  as  follows: 

“Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  act,  price  support  to 
cooperators  for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton, 
beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  for  which  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  shall  be  at  such  level  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  or 
less  than  the  minimum  level  prescribed  be¬ 
low  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate 
after  consideration  of  the  factors  specified 
in  section  401  (b)  of  this  act.  For  the  1961 
crop  the  minimum  level  shall  be  70  percent 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  and  for  each 
subsequent  crop  the  minimum  level  shall  be 
65  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor.  Price 
support  in  the  case  of  noncooperators  and 
in  case  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved 
shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101  (d)  (3) 
and  (5)." 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 

Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  342  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  sentence  and  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a 
colon  and  adding  the  following:  “ Provided , 
That  beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  shall  be  not  less  than 
a  number  of  bales  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports 
(less  estimated  imports)  for  the  marketing 
year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  amount  of  such  quota  as 
he  determines  necessary  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  estimated  stocks  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  (including  the  qualities 
of  such  stocks)  and  stocks  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  would  be  available  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  fori  which  the  quota  is  being 
proclaimed  if  no  adjustment  of  such  quota 
is  made  hereunder,  to  assure  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks 
in  the  United  States  to  provide  a  continuous 
and  stable  supply  of  the  different  qualities 
of  cotton  needed  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  cotton  consuming  countries,  and  for 
purposes  of  national  security;  but  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  in  making  such  adjustments,  may  not 
reduce  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
any  year  below  (i)  1  million  bales  less  than 
the  estimated  domestic  consumption  and 
estimated  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for 
which  such  quota  is  being  proclaimed,  or 
(ii)  10  million  bales,  whichever  is  larger.” 

(2)  Section  342  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
act,  the  national  marketing  quota  for  upland 
cotton  for  1959  and  subsequent  years  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales  required 
to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 
each  such  year  of  16  million  acres.” 

(3)  Section  347  (b)  is  amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following: 
“Provided,  That  beginning  with  the  1961  crop 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  such  national 
marketing  quota  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  (1)  the  estimated  domestic  consumption 
plus  exports  for  the  marketing  year  which 
begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  less  (2)  the 
estimated  imports,  plus  (3)  such  additional 
number  of  bales,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  is  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
working  stocks  in  trade  bhannels  until  cotton 
from  the  next  crop  becomes  readily  avail¬ 
able  without  resort  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks.” 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  344 

(a)  is  amended  by  striking  the  word  “five” 
and  substituting  the  word  “four.” 

Minimum  farm  allotments 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend¬ 


ed,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Provided,  That  there  is  hereby  es¬ 
tablished  a  national  acreage  reserve  consist¬ 
ing  of  310,000  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  such 
reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acre¬ 
age  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allot¬ 
ments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
State  and  county  acreage  reserves  (except 
that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada 
shall  be  1,000  acres) .  For  the  1960  and 
succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  the  needs  of 
States  (other  than  Nevada)  for  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  for  such  purpose  may  be  es-  - 
timated  by  the  Secretary,  after  taking  into 
consideration  such  needs  as  determined  or 
estimated  for  the  preceding  crop  of  cotton 
and  the  size  of  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  such  crop.  The  additional  acreage 
so  apportioned  to  the  State  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  of  the  counties  for  such  additional 
acreage  for  such  purpose,  and  added  to  the 
county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment 
to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the 
county  reserve  above  15  percent  of  the 
county  allotment  determined  without  re¬ 
gard  to  such  additional  acreage) .  Additional  / 
acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  \ 
under  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  under  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (e)  shall  be  determined  or  estimated 
as  though  allotments  were  first  computed 
without  regard  to  subsection  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided  further.  That  if  the  additional 
acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  pro¬ 
viso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  determined  or  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  for  establishing  minimum  farm 
allotments  for  the  State  under  subsection 
(f)  ( 1 ),  the  acreage  reserved  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of 
(1)  the  remaining  acreage  so  determined  or 
estimated  to  be  required  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  percent 
of  the  State  acreage  allotment;  and  the 
acreage  which  is  required  to  be  reserved 
under  this  proviso  shall  be  allocated  to  f 
counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  \ 
additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1), 
and  added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment  I 
for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no 
part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be 
used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above 

15  percent  of  the  county  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  without  regard  to  such  additional 
acreages) .” 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  changing  paragraph  (1)  to  read 
as  follows:  — 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available, 
there  shall  be  allotted  the  smaller  of  the 
following:  (A)  10  acres;  or  (B)  the  acreage 
allotment  established  for  the  farm  for  the 
1958  crop.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344 
(f)  (6)  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
county  committee  recommends  such  action 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ac- 
titon  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms 
in  the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county 
acreage  allotment  (after  making  allotments 
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as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section)  shall  be  alloted  to  farms  other  than 
farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made 
under  paragraph  (1>  (B)  of  this  subsection 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under 
this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of 
the  allotment  of  such  farm  under  paragraph 
(1)  (A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  a  pre¬ 
scribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shall 
be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the  county) 
of  the  average  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on 
the  farm  during  the  3  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is 
determined,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary 
for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings 
during  such  3-year  period:  Provided,  That 
the  county  committee  may  in  its  discretion 
limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for 
any  year  to  an  acreage  not  -in  excess  of  50 
percent  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  as  de¬ 
termined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsection:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  any  part  of  the  county  acreage 
allotment  not  apportioned  under  this  para¬ 
graph  by  reason  of  the  initial  application 
of  such  50  percent  limitation  shall  be  added 
to  the  county  acreage  reserve  under  para¬ 
graph  (3)  Of  this  subsection  and  shall  be 
aavilable  for  the  purposes  specified  therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  beginning  with  the  1959 
crop. 

Sec.  105.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1959 
crop,  section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph  : 

*‘(7)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  is  less  than  that  prescribed  by 
'paragraph  (1),  such  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  increased  to  the  acreage  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (1).  The  additional  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  be  allotted  to  farms  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  county, 
State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  and 
the  production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 

‘‘(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law — 

“(i)  the  acreage  by  which  any  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent 
crop  established  under  paragraph  (1)  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  acreage  which  would  have  been 
allotted  to  such  farm  if  its  allotment  had 
been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  same- 
percentage  factor  applied  to  other  farms  in 
the  county  under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8) 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm  for 
any  crop  for  which  acreage  is  allotted  to 
such  farm  under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8); 
and  acreage  shall  be  allotted  under  para¬ 
graph  (2),  (6),  or  (8)  to  farms  which  did  not 
receive  1958  crop  allotments  in  excess  of  10 
acres  if  and  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
(after  considering  th  allotments  to  other 
farms  in  the  county  for  such  crop  compared 
with  their  1958  allotments  and  other  relevant 
factors)  that  equity  and  justice  require  the 
allotment  of  additional  acreage  to  such  farm 
under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8). 

“  (ii)  the  acreage  by  which  any  county 
acreage  allotment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent 
crop  is  increased  from  the  national  or  State 
reserve  on  the  basis  of  its  needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  county  acre¬ 
age  allotments,  and 

“(iii)  the  additional  acreage  allotted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
(7)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State,  county,  or  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotments.” 

Method  of  determining  farm  allotments 

Sec.  106.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 


“(8)  Notwithtsanding  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Secretary  may,  if  he  determines 
that  such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
provide  for  the  county  acreage  allotment  for 
the  1959  and  succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  less 
the  acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms 
on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  in  any  one 
of  the  3  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  allotment  is  deter¬ 
mined,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  the  year  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  year  for  which  such  apportionment 
is  made,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  (i)  for 
any  change  in  the  acreage  of  cropland  avail¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  cotton,  or  (ii)  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  provision 
(other  than  those  contained  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (6))  with  respect  to  the  counting 
of  acreage  for  history  purposes.” 

Retention  of  surrendered  acreage  in  county 
Sec.  107.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  344  (m) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  but  no  such  acreage  shall 

be  surrendered  to  the  State  committee  so 
long  as  any  farmer  receiving  a  cotton  acreage 
allotment  in  such  county  desires  additional 
cotton  acreage.” 

Standard  grade 

Sec.  108.  Section  3  (a)  of  the  act  of  August 
29,  1949,  Public  Law  272,  81st  Congress,  and 
the  last  sentence  of  section  403  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  are  hereby 
repealed.  This  section  shall  become  effective 
with  the  1961  crop. 

CCC  sales  restrictions 
Sec.  109.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  sub¬ 
stituting  a  colon  for  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  third  sentence  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  " Provided ,  That  effec¬ 
tive  with  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1961  crop,  the  Corporation  shall 
not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long  staple 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15 
percent  above  the  current  support  price  for 
cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices 
unduly,  sell  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  at  the  time  of  sale  a  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the  number  of  bales 
by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
such  marketing  year  is  reduced  below  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  342  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.” 

Cotton  export  program 
Sec.  110.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of 
section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
and  any  cotton  owned  or  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  any 
price-support  program  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  cotton  export 
program  provided  for  in  section  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Split  grades 

Sec.  111.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  “Beginning  with  the  1959  crop, 
in  adjusting  the  support  price  for  cotton 
on  the  basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  separate  price  support  rate  for  split 
grades  and  for  full  grades  substantially  re¬ 
flecting  relative  values.” 

TITLE  II - CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Referendum 

Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  1s  further  amended 
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by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  Not  later  than  December 
15,  1958,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 

referendum  of  producers  of  corn  in  1958 
in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  for 

1958  to  determine  whether  such  producers 
favor  a  price-support  program  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  the 

1959  and  subsequent  crops  in  lieu  of  acreage 
allotments  as  provided  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and 
price  support  as  provided  in  section  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  if  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum  con¬ 
ducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  hereof 
favor  a  price-support  program  as  provided 
in  this  subsection  (b),  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  shall  become  inoperative : 

“Discontinuance  of  acreage  allotments  on 
corn 

“(1)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section : 

“  ‘Sec.  330.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  acreage  allotments  and  a 
commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  not 
be  'established  for  the  1959  and  subsequent 
crops  of  corn.’ 

“Price  support 

"(2)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  101  of  this  act,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop 
of  corn  at  90  percent  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  3  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  begins,  adjusted  to  offset  the  effect  on 
such  price  of  any  abnormal  quantities  of 
low-grade  corn  marketed  during  any  of  such 
year:  Provided,  That  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  for  any  crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less 
than  65  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor. 

“‘(b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  corp,  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums  at  such  level  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  is  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  relation  to  the  level  at  which  price 
support  is  made  available  for  corn,  taking 
into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such 
commodity  in  relation  to  corn,  and  the  other 
factors  set  forth  in  section  401  (b)  hereof.’ 

“(3)  Section  101  (d)  (4)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  repealed 
effective  with  the  1959  crop.” 

TITLE  III — RICE 

Minimum  National  and  State  acreage 
allotments 

Sec.  301.  Section  353  (c)  (6)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1957 
and  1958”  in  each  place  it  occurs  therein, 
and  inserting  “1957  and  subsequent  years.” 

Price  support 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1959 
crop — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “wheat,  and  rice”  and 
inserting  “and  wheat”;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  paragraph:  “For  rice  of  the  1959 
and  1960  crops,  the  level  of  support  shall 
be  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  parity 
price.  For  rice  of  the  1961  crop  the  level 
of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  70  percent 
of  the  parity  price.  For  the  1962  and  sub¬ 
sequent  crops  of  rice  the  level  of  support 
shall  be  not  less  than  65  percent  of  the 
parity  price.” 
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TITLE  TV - WOOL 

Sec.  401.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  (  68  Stat.  910)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “March  31,  1959”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "March  31,  1962.” 

Sec.  402.  The  first  proviso  in  section  704 
of  such  act  (68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “specific”  the  first  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “(whether 
or  not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  com¬ 
pound  rates) .” 

Sec.  403.  The  proviso  in  section  705  of 
such  act  (68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “specific”  the  first  time  it  appears 
therein,  and  by  striking  out  “(whether  or 
not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  com¬ 
pound  rates) 

TITLE  V - MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  377  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  act,  the  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  for  any  commodity  for  any  land  from 
which  the  owner  is  displaced  because  of  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  land  for  any  purpose,  other 
than  for  the  continued  production  of  allotted 
crops,  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency 
having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  shall 
be  placed  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be 
available  only  for  use  in  providing  allot¬ 
ments  for  other  farms  owned  by  the  owner 
so  displaced.  Upon  application  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  committee,  within  3  years  after  the  date 
of  such  displacement,  or  3  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  whichever  period 
is  longer,  any  owner  so  displaced  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  established  for  other  farms 
owned  by  him  allotments  which  are  com¬ 
parable  with  allotments  determined  for  other 
farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  similar 
except  for  the  past  acreage  of  the  commodity, 
taking  into  consideration  the  land,  labor, 
and  equipment  available  for  the  production 
of  the  commodity,  crop -rotation  practices, 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  af¬ 
fecting  the  production  of  the  commodity: 
Provided,  That  the  acreage  used  to  establish 
or  increase  the  allotments  for  such  farms 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  pool  and  shall 
not  exceed  the  allotment  most  recently  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  farm  acquired  from  the  ap¬ 
plicant  and  placed  in  the  pool.  During  the 
period  of  eligibility  for  the  making  of  allot¬ 
ments  under  this  section  for  a  displaced 
owner,  acreage  allotments  for  the  farm  from 
which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be 
established  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
applicable  to  other  farms,  and  such  allot¬ 
ments  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  fully 
planted.  After  such  allotment  is  made  under 
this  section,  the  proportionate  part,  or  all, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  past  acreage  used 
in  establishing  the  allotment  most  recently 
placed  in  the  pool  for  the  farm  from  which  r 
the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  considered  for  the  purposes  of 
future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm 
to  which  allotment  is  made  urfder  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Except  where  paragraph  (c)  requires 
the  transfer  of  allotment  to  another  portion 
of  the  same  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  (1)  that  part  of  any  farm  from  which 
the  owner  is  so  displaced  and  that  part  from 
which  he  is  not  so  displaced  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  separate  farms;  and  (2)  an  owner 
who  voluntarily  relinquishes  possession  of 
the  land  subsequent  to  its  acquisition  by  an 
agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  displaced 
because  of  such  acquisition. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  if  (1)  there  is  any  mar¬ 
keting  quota  penalty  due  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  the  commodity  from  the  farm 
acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agen¬ 
cy  or  by  the  owner  of  the  farm;  (2)  any  of 
the  commodity  produced  on  such  farm  has 
not  been  accounted  for  as  required  by  the 
Secretary;  or  (3)  the  allotment  next  estab¬ 


lished  for  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal, 
State,  or  other  agency  would  have  been  re¬ 
duced  because  of  false  or  improper  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  commodity  produced  on  or  mar¬ 
keted  from  such  farm  or  due  to  a  false 
acreage  report.  — ^ 

“(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable, 
in  the  case  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts, 
to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  dis¬ 
placed  prior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  wheat 
and  corn,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner 
was  displaced  prior  to  1954,  and  in  the  case 
of  rice,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner 
was  displaced  prior  to  1955.  In  any  case 
where  the  cropland  acquired  for  nonfarm¬ 
ing  purposes  from  an  owner  by  an  agency 
having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  repre¬ 
sents  less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm,  the  allotment  attributable 
to  that  portion  of  the  farm  so  acquired  shall 
be  transferred  to  that  portion  of  the  farm 
not  so  acquired. 

“(d)  Sections  313  (h),  334  (d),  344  (h), 
353  (f),  and  358  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  are  re¬ 
pealed,  but  any  transfer  or  reassignment  of 
allotment  heretofore  made  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Ijhese  sections  shall  remain  in 
effect,  and  'any  displaced  farm  owner  for 
whom  an  allotment  has  been  established 
under  such  repealed  sections  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  additional  allotment  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  because  of  such 
displacement.” 

Sec.  502.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “There  is  authorized 
to  be  included  in  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  nonrecourse  loan  a  provision  where¬ 
by  on  and  after  the  maturity  of  the  loan  or 
any  extension  thereof  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  acquire 
title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral  without 
obligation  to  pay  for  any  market  value  which 
such  collateral  may  have  in  excess  of  the 
loan  indebtedness.”' 

Sec.  503.  Section  201  (b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following: 
“Provided,  That  in  any  crop  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  domestic 
production  of  tung  oil  will  be  less  than  the 
anticipated  domestic  demand  for  such  oil, 
the  price  of  tung  nuts  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor: 

Extend  veterans  and  armed  services  milk 
program 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1961.” 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”,  by  striking  out 
“of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  ration”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “(1)  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Coast  Guard,  (2)”,  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first,  sentence  of 
such  subsection  the  following:  “and  (3)  of 
cadets  and  midshipmen  at,  and  other  person¬ 
nel  assigned  to,  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy.” 

Sec.  505.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized,  on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  approve,  to  donate  cotton 
acquired  through  its  price-support  opera¬ 
tions  to  educational  institutions  for  use  in 
the  training  of  students  in  the  processing 
and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  textiles. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  demand 
a  second,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 


MI*.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  certainly 
am. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  b^  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr>  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  realize  that  the 
matters  now  being  considered  are  of 
very  great  importance.  The  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  now  propose  was  inserted 
in  the  Record  yesterday.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  bill  and  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  I  am  quite  certain  that 
all  Members  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  provisions  of  both  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  and  the  pending  amendment. 
I  shall,  therefore,  not  trespass  very  long 
upon  your  patience  nor  shall  I  discuss 
with  any  degree  or  detail  the  bill  or  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  I  have  just  offered  differs 
slightly  from  the  amendment  I  offered 
last  week  when  a  motion  was  made  to 
suspend  the  rule  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  with  an  amendment.  We  made  sev¬ 
eral  clarifying  amendments  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  amendment  which  was  offered  last 
week,  and  we  have  made  changes  in 
three  sections — the  cotton  section,  the 
corn  section,  and  the  section  providing 
price  supports  for  tung  oil.  We  have 
agreed  to  lower  the  price  support  on  tung 
oil  from  70  percent  of  parity,  which  was 
in  the  amendment  offered  last  week,  to 
65  percent  of  parity.  The  Senate  bill 
provides  a  price  support  floor  of  $1.10 
8-  bushel  for  corn  while  the  amendment 
we*  offered  last  week  provided  a  price 
support  floor  for  corn  at  $1.18  a  bushel. 
We  have  changed  the  amendment  so  as 
to  strike  out  the  $1.18  a  bushel  as  a  price 
support  floor  for  corn  and  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  we  permit  the  floor 
to  go  as  low  as  65  percent  of  parity 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  about  $1.14 
a  bushel. 

In  the  cotton  section  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  offered  last  week,  the  price  sup¬ 
port  floor  for  cotton  was  fixed  at  30 
cents  a  pound  based  upon  the  average 
of  the  crop  rather  than  upon  the  basis 
of  1-inch  Middling  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill  or  upon'y8-inch  Middling  as 
is  used  in  present  parity  calculations 
for  price  supports.  In  the  pending 
amendment,  the  30  cents  a  pound  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  deleted  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  provides  that  cotton  under 
the  A  program  will  be  supported  in  1959 
at  not  less  than  80  percent  of  parity; 
in  1960,  at  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
parity;  in  1961,  at  not  less  than  70  per¬ 
cent  of  parity;  and  in  1962,  at  not  less 
than  65  percent  of  parity.  So  instead 
of  having  30  cents  a  pound  as  a  floor 
in  1962,  the  floor  will  be  fixed  at  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  parity. 

These  are  the  three  changes  which 
we  have  made.  At  a  meeting  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  this  morning,  these  changes 
were  thoroughly  discussed  and  our  com¬ 
mittee  almost  unanimously  approved  of 
the  changes  which  had  been  agreed 
upon.  I  think  that  1  member  abstained 
and  that  perhaps  2  or  3  Members  indi¬ 
cated  opposition. 

I  am  certain  that  you  will  recall  that 
when  this  matter  was  before  the  House 
last  week,  I  stated  to  the  House  that  if 
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permitted  to  do  so  I  would  go  to  confer¬ 
ence  with  an  open  and  compromising 
mind  and  that  I  realized  that  we  would 
perhaps  have  to  make  concessions.  All 
the  top-ranking  members  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  at  that  indicated  a  willingness 
to  compose  and  to  reconcile  differences 
and  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  our  counterparts  in  the 
Senate.  My  position  then  and  my  posi¬ 
tion  now  is  that  I  would  not  accept  the 
Senate  bill  in  toto  since  I  cannot  under 
any  circumstances  agree  to  abandon 
the  concept  of  parity  which  is  the  bed¬ 
rock  upon  which  the  farm  program  has 
been  built.  The  Senate  bill  does  exactly 
that.  It  abandons  parity  and  seeks  to 
tie  price  supports  to  the  average  market 
price  for  the  three  preceeding  years. 
Should  we  abandon  the  concept  and 
principle  of  parity,  the  farm  program  in 
its  entirety  would  fall  apart.  Parity  is 
the  fair  and  just  yardstick  which  the 
public  has  been  willing  to  accept  and 
without  which  the  firm  foundations  of 
the  farm  program  would  turn  into  sink¬ 
ing  sand.  I  can  assure  you  now  that 
while  the  House  conferees  will  do  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  compose  differences,  we 
will  not  yield,  and  in  yielding  lose  the 
concept  and  principle  of  parity  which 
means  so  much  to  the  farmers  of 
America. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  tried  to 
pass  legislation  in  the  85th  Congress 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation  and  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  people  of  the  country.  First,  we 
tried  compensatory  payment  plan  for 
cotton  for  1  yeaiv  only  to  have  the  bill 
defeated  in  the  committee  by  an  al¬ 
most  strictly  partisan  vote.  Second,  we 
passed  the  acreage  freeze  bill  only  to 
have  it  vetoed  by  the  President.  Third, 
we  reported  the  omnibus  farm  bill  only 
to  have  the  rule  for  its  consideration  de¬ 
feated  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Fourth,  we  presented  to  the  House  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  and  I 
moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  to  pass 
the  Senate  bill  with  the  amendment 
which  was  unanimously  reported  by  our 
committee.  But  again  we  were  de¬ 
feated  in  our  efforts.  Now  for  the  fifth 
time,  we  present  a  well-considered,  a 
constructive  and  a  much  needed  bill  to 
the  House  for  its  consideration.  This 
might  very  well  be  called  the  5-star  final. 
There  will  be  no  more  additions.  This 
is  positively  the  last  clear  chance.  You 
must  accept  this  5-star  final  or  you  will 
have  no  farm  bill  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  We  have  done  our  dead-level 
best  to  protect  the  Federal  farm  pro¬ 
gram  and  above  all  to  protect  the  con¬ 
cept  and  principle  of  parity.  We  have 
worked  hard  and  we  have  gone  just 
about  as  far  as  we  can  go.  While  this 
bill  may  not  be  perfect,  it  is  the  very 
best  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
You  can  take  it  or  you  can  leave  it.  It 
certainly  is  not  all  that  I  want,  but  I 
know  that  it  is  the  best  that  I  can  get. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  must  be 
realistic.  To  the  fanners  of  America, 
parity  is  a  precious  principle  and  it  must 
be  preserved.  That  is  just  what  we  do 
by  the  bill  we  are  presenting.  The  live¬ 
lihood  of  farmers  must  be  protected  and 


that  is  what  we  do  as  best  we  can  in  the 
amendment  I  have  offered.  Everything 
indicates  that  we  will  only  be  in  session 
for  a  few  more  days.  Time  is  running 
out.  The  farmers  of  America  need  and 
want  this  legislation.  The  cottor)  indus¬ 
try  of  America  needs"  and  wants  this 
^egisIallOn.  we  are  about  to  write  the 
final  chapter.  I  urge  you  to  accept  this 
bill  with  the  amendment  in  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  accept  the 
bill  as  it  will  be  presented  when  this 
vote  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 


do  not  need  and  threating  the  stability 
of  all  our  livestock  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  demanded  a  second 
simply  because  I  want  to  go  on  record 
as  saying,  in  my  opinion,  what  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  going  to  do  here  today  is  wrong, 
_apd  basically  wrong  and  I,  for  one,  will 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  will 
not  have  my  stamp  of  approval  put  on 
this  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts 
LMr.  Martin.] 

e^1  ssffir  rrrrv0  whas-  /<• 

ever  this  bill  may  do  to  help  the  people  *  rptnrv 
down  South.  I  think  from  what  they 
tell  me  there  are  necessary  provisions  in 


and  there  . 
ling  to  be  r 
r— simply,  L 

hP  oHvina-,1  X! 


their  relative  to  cotton  and  rice.  I  am, 
however,  distinctly  opposed  to  what 
they  do  to  our  greatest  of  all  commod¬ 
ities,  and  that  is  corn.  There  is  no  real, 
long-term  help  here  whatsoever  relative 
to  the  com  and  feed  grains.  We  are 
putting  our  stamp  of  approval  on  65 
percent  of  parity  and  unlimited  produc¬ 
tion — a  dangerous  combination.  Let  me 
say,  by  the  way,  I  do  appreciate  the 
committee  holding  to  the  concept  of 
parity,  but  we  are  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
putting  our  stamp  of  approval  on  corn 
and  feed  grains,  the  most  extensively 
produced  commodities  of  agricultural 
America,  at  a  level  of  65  percent  of 
parity.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
sad  day  for  agriculture  and  for  the 
farmers  of  the  Midwest  when  we  must 
admit  that  that  is  the  best  this  Con¬ 
gress  can  do  for  the  breadbasket  of  the 
Nation.  Here  we  are  offering  a  $1.14 
equivalent  to  all  the  com  farmers  in 
America  and  telling  them  to  go  ahead 
and  produce  all  they  want  and  there 
is  no  limit.  Well,  what  is  going 
the  consequence,  Mr.'Speaker- 
that  next  year  according  to  the  advice- 
I  have  from  the  Department  of  Agricul«^ 
ture,  we  will  overproduce  and  put  into : 
the  bins  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  from  750  million  bushels  of 
corn  to  1  billion  bushels  of  corn,  which 
will  not  be  needed  because,  certainly, 
it  is  human  nature  for  every  farmer 
throughout  the  Midwest,  if  he  gets  $1.10 
or  $1.14  tag  put  on  his  corn,  to  produce 
every  bushel  that  he  can.  That  is  just 
what  this  bill  will  do.  So  we  will  see 
in  a  couple  of  years  our  great  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  coming  in  here  and 
trying  to  rectify  the  mistake  I  feel  is 
being  made  here  today  and  that  is  to 
discourage  entirely  any  concept  of 
orderly  production.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  would  put  into  operation  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  support  and  sensible  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  corn  it  would  be  far 
better  for  this  Congress  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  $500  million,  if  necessary, 
to  hold  up  the  price  level  of  corn  and 
feed  grains  at  75  percent  of  parity 
rather  than  to  let  it  fall  down  to  65 
percent  and  with  increased  production 
make  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  buy,  perhaps,  1  billion  bushels  of 
corn  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  which 
is  going  to  post  the  taxpayers  much 
-more  money.  At  the  same  time  yoiX~ 


retary  Benson  and  Speaker  Rayburn. 
Last  January  a  special  message  of  agri¬ 
culture  was  submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress.  In  this  message  the 
President  made  several  recommendations 
which,  if  enacted,  will  prove  of  long¬ 
time  benefit  to  the  Nation  and  especially 
to  farm  people.  The  recent  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  agricultural  position  coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  elimination  of  rigid  price 
supports  has  not  eliminated  the  need  for 
improved  legislation.  Even  though 
farm  income  has  increased  by  22  percent 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1958,  there 
is  a  need  to  help  solve  some  of,  the  key 
agricultural  problems  through  beneficial 
legislation. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  its  various  subcommittees  has 
worked  hard.  In  their  considerations 
there  have  been  many  differences  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  many  of  the  items 
included  in  the  proposal  before  us. 

Many  agricultural  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  contacted  me  in¬ 
dicating  their  concern  over  a  possible 
failure  to  pass  constructive  agricultural 
egislation  this  year. 

The  cotton  programs  which  have  been  / 
rH?d  for  several  years  have  priced  us  out  £  _ 


of  markets  both  at  home  and  abroad.^ 
'They  have^carcrsedTiuge  surpluses  to  be 
accumulated  and  cost  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  huge  sums  of  money.  The  pro¬ 
grams  for  cotton  have  been  bad  for  the 
industry  in  more  direct  ways.  Producers 
have  had  their  cotton  acreage  cut  sharp¬ 
ly.  Many  cotton  farmers  are  now  re¬ 
duced  to  units  of  completely  uneconomic 
size.  The  reduction  in  cotton  acreage 
forced  by  an  unrealistic  approach  to  the 
cotton  problem  has  caused  a  great  many 
acres  to  be  diverted  from  cotton  to  other 
crops,  and  those  diverted  cotton  acres 
are  now  competing  with  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  hog  producer,  and  other 
farmers,  helping  to  make  their  problems 
even  more  serious. 

A  sound  program  for  cotton  must 
recognize  what  has  happened  to  cotton 
and  what  must  be  done  to  overcome  its 
present  ills.  A  program  for  the  cotton 
producer  does  not  mean  a  welfare  pro¬ 
gram,  nor  must  it  lead  to  worsened  con¬ 
ditions.  This  great  industry  musfi 
given  help  but  assistance  givem  shopld 
not  seek  immediate  questionable -short¬ 
term  benefits  at  the  expense  ‘  of  longer 
time  needs  and  sound  solutio  n  to  the 
cotton  problem.  What  is  needod~is  ac= 
tion  which  will  permTOTreyersu' 1  of  the 

>re  free-f 


are  depleting  the  soil  of  America  by'  dom  for  farmprs  tn  grow  nattoi  ih_  a: 
producing  corn  and  feed  grains  that  we  competitive  market. 
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August  Ilf, 


If  cotton  is  to  be  returned  to  its  right- 
fuTpTace  in  agncuitm'e"  it  must  be  real¬ 

istically  colRPeLlCTve7~5ha  it  -is-eviderir 
tTTmnrr require  a,  change  in~co~tton 


a  change-  Iff  'cotton 
tministratioH  Has 


legislation.  The  administration  Has 
strongly  recommended  chaneesThat  wiri 
comnetltive"'  Ul'I66wi$5, 


league  from  Mississippi,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  G.  Abernethy.  These  two  out¬ 
standing  legislators  have  worked  end¬ 
lessly  to  help  reach  this  solution  in  this 
very  difficult  situation. 

.  This  bill  is  more  than  just  an  emer¬ 
gency-solution  to  the  problem  which  con- 


promotionwise,  ^in  ^tfmts  enti.nn'rmd  Vi^.e  tarfifiers"  Tt  offers 


I  believe  in  90  percent  parity.  Unless 
the  farmer  prospers,  the  Nation  does  not 
prosper.  Look  at  us  now;  we  are  in  a  re¬ 
cession,  admittedly  so.  The  farmed  is 
suffering,  and  the  Nation  suffers. 
i  The  farmer  is  not  only  a  producer  in 
‘this  economy  of  ours,  he  is  a  consumer. 

- - - — - ,  -  ---  -  - - - - - - He  cannot  be  a  consumer  unless  he  has 

I  VOnu’kaLsbotlj  at  prune  anflapraad.  -Hus.  -4he  beginning  nf  a-.lrmg-range  .solution  the  money  to  buy  goods  with.  He  cannot 
•  ^w.  1^lsIat|^n als0  be  t°  to  opr  prnhlpm  of  gradually  declining _ have  the  money  unless  his  farming  ac- 

1  the  badly  stncKencptton  ty^tOflaaflusIp^-  consumption  and  further.. rpst,riftirins-4n-f-tivities  are  profitable.  It  is  as  simple  as 
In  formulating  long-term  legislation  acreage.  Cotton  and  rice  both  must  that, 
for  such  basic  commodities  as  cotton,  nTOTe  to  competitive  prices.  Only"  Someday  some  major  national  party  is 
rice,  and  corn  it  is  essential  that  full  and  -thrmrerr  this1  tirricess^can  we  assure  our-  (  going  to  revamp  this  entire  farm  pro- 
complete  consideration  be  given  to  the  selves  of  both  foreign  and'  domestic  mar-  /gram.  It  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  leg- 
formulation  of  programs  which  meet  the  ~kets  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  roles  islative  events  of  this  century.  The 
objectives  of  expanding  market  and  ^  these  crops.  -farmer,  rather  than  the  farm  bureauc- 

other  outlets  for  the  bounty  with  which  in  the" years  since  X  base  been  in  Con-  (racy  will  be  put  first  and  foremost.  The 
this  great  Nation  is  blessed.  gress  T  have  seen  domestic  consumption  position  of  the  farmer  and  the  consumer 

^nthg  last  few  days  much  thought  has  ^0f  cotton  decline  by  almost  percents  will  be  reconciled  to  the  advantage  of 
;l2geS_£iyen^3^^-omises  which  meet  ^fais  decline  is  duTth.  many  factors,  but  both.  As  it  stands  today,  so'  often  the 
nmasureHjfresej^^tTLu^^  been...  the  consumer  is  antagonistic  to  the  farmer 

‘^fr^-subnuttegrTby  the  President.  —  p!-^  differential  in  relation  to  competi-  because  the  consumer  thinks  the  farmer 
compronug^  jiim)Q^l.s  submiUed  to_^7^g  synthetic  fibers.  fis  responsible  for  the  high  food  cost. 

m  „  ,  y^JXXsetJitoge^^aLeES^L - /Cotton.' gjfcll  has  a  great  future  as  a  "Such  is  not  true;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 

^Jf^y..m^^_tlsfj^toIyJ^J^^rc,poIISIh^  major  American  crop,  but  it  cannot  sui>  ,  ‘farmer.  He  is  barely  making  a  living 
smr'.ultiirjTi  ipndrTsTTrn  nf  this  >  hndv  ^jVe  unless  the  atS^pil(jreri5~conducive  /  and  suffering  every  year  from  govern- 

Jo~XTtniy~cbiripetituie  market.  This  bill _ mental  regulation  or  governmental  in- 

!Vis  a  long  step  forward  toward  a  realistic  -difference. 

Obviously"  adjustment  ,  There  are,  of  course,  some  things  in 


f  agricultural.  leadership 
l  .They  are  safifsfacTOTy  Lu 


of  tills'  body 

Lu  ITUTadmmistra- 
tion.  This  is  legislation  in  which  all  of 
us  can  take  pride. 

It  was  born  out  of  patience  by  men  of 
good  will  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
commend  it  to  your  favorable  vote. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  or  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  bill  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  in  vigorous  sup¬ 
port  for  the  farm  bill  before  us  today. 
Its  passage  is  vitally  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  grave  economic  damage  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  who  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 

Without  amendment  to  the  present 
law,  severe  new  acreage  restrictions 
would  go  into  effect  for  both  cotton  and 
rice  farmers  next  year,  Cotton  acreage 
in  my  area  might  be  'reduced  as  much 
as  25  percent.  Many  rice  farmers  would 
virtually  have  to  end  their  operations 
because  acreage  allotments  would  be  too 
small  for  economic  feasibility. 

A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the 
direct  economic  loss  to  my  District  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  million. 
Obviously  the  Nation  cannot  afford 
losses  of  this  kind. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
and  that  of  the  farmers  of  my  District 
for  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  working  out  the  impasse 
and  making  passage  of  this  bill  possible. 
It  has  been  a  difficult  situation,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  Speaker  Rayburn  and 
Cihfurman  Cooley  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  (or  thtK>  role  they  have  played  in  help¬ 
ing  us  to  \reach  an  agreement  on  this 
legislation  r  so  vital  for  the  farmers  of 
our  area.  ,<* 

I  want,  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  my/ 
neighbor  across  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  Honorable  E.  C.  Gathings,  chairman 
of  the  Cotton  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  to  my  col- 


cottoiT  program? 

be  made  in  the  future.  We  have 
to  ease  any  transition  in  supports  to  pre¬ 
vent  hardships,  especially  for  the  small 
jproducer. 

We  are  taking  a  historic  step  forward 
today,  and  I  confidently  believe  that  it 
will  mean  the  beginning  of  a  rejuvena¬ 
tion  of  cotton’s  position  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  4071,  the  farm  bill.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  this  bill  has  been  again 
brought  to  the  floor.  It  contains  a  highly 
meritorious  extension  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  for  3  additional  years.  This 
act  has  worked  very  well  and  is  most 
^important  to  the  future  stability  of  the 
sheep  and  woolgrowing  industry.  I  urge 
the  approval  of  S.  4071. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  am  hap¬ 
py  that  the  leadership  of  this  House  has 
seen  fit  to  bring  this  legislation  back  be¬ 
fore  us  for  a  vote.  I  voted  for  it  before 
and  I  shall  vote  for  it  today. 

I  have  had  a  feeling  for  some  years 
now  that  we  had  cut  our  cotton  acreage 
to  the  danger  point.  Some  have  been 
inclined  to  think  that  we  could  always 
resume  high  production  in  the  event  of 
emergency,  but  it  does  not  work  that 
way.  It  takes  know-how  to  grow  cotton. 
It  also  takes  labor,  machinery,  fertilizer, 
and  seed  that  will  germinate.  Once  a 
farmer  gets  out  of  the  business  of  grow¬ 
ing  cotton  he  has  great  difficulty  getting 
back  in.  He  has  to  find  the  labor,  buy 
the  machinery,  and  try  to  find  the  right 
kind  of  seed.  He  just  cannot  go  into 
business  overnight,  and  cotton  is  today, 
and  I  hope  it  will  remain  so,  an  essential 
fiber. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  minimum  acre¬ 
age.  I  do  not  think  that  is  sufficient,  but 
I  intend  to  support  the  bill  because  we 
must  have  a  farm  bill  this  year. 

Some  of  the  farmers  may  not  like  the 


his  bill  I  do  not  like.  There  are  many 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  I  do  not  like.  But  I  am  going  to 
support  this  bill  as  a  step  in  the  right' 
direction.  The  bill  has  some  excellent 
features. 

The  use  of  a  4 -year  yield  instead  of  a 
5 -year  yield  should  help  the  farmer. 
The  establishment  of  permanent  mini¬ 
mum  for  upland  cotton  should  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  glad  this  bill  provides  for  acreage 
retention  in  the  county.  Along  with  the 
distinguished  Representative  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Whitten],  and  others,  I  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  sale  or 
transfer  of  acreage,  and  we  all  had  high 
hopes  something  would  be  done.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  hope  the  President  will  sign  this  leg¬ 
islation.  I  hope  he  will  come  around  to 
our  way  of  thinking  and  join  us  who 
have  the  interest  of  the  farmer  at  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  pass  this  legis¬ 
lation  today. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
supporting  Senate  bill  4071,  as  amended 
by  the  House,  which  is  before  us  today, 
in  the  belief,  as  expressed  by  most  of  the 
Members  representing  farm  districts, 
that  it  is  the  best  bill  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  in  the  House  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmers  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

I  have  opposed  other  attempts  to  pass 
farm  legislation  that  have  been  opposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  because  I  felt 
certain  that  those  bills  were  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois, 
and  in  the  Corn  Belt  generally. 

I  am,  indeed,  happy  to  note  that  this 
legislation  removes,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
the  danger  to  the  farmers  in  previous 
bills  defeated  by  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately,  today,  this 


choice  plan.  The  choice  plan  is  much  bill  has  the  support  of  the"  Secretary  of 
better  than  a  plan  of  continued  acreage  Agriculture  and  a  large  majority  of  the 

Members  of  the  House  who  are  most  in¬ 


reduction. 
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terested  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 

For  corn,  this  bill  provides  for  a  refer¬ 
endum  which  would  give  farmers  a 
choice  in  the  voting  between  the  present 
program,  which  is  75-  to  90-percent  price 
supports  with  acreage  controls,  or  no 
controls  with  a  minimum  support  of  65 
percent  of  parity — the  referendum  to  be 
decided  on  a  majority  vote. 

Of  course,  the  bill  now  goes  to  the 
Senate  where  a  conference  report  might 
change  the  bill  in  some  respects. 

I  think  this  bill,  as  amended,  will  cause 
the  cotton  farmers  who,  under  previous 
allotments  have  been  planting  their 
lands  in  corn,  which  they  could  not  plant 
in  cotton,  to  grow  more  cotton  and  less 
corn.  This  will  lessen  the  production  of 
corn  in  the  South,  and  relieve,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  the  overproduction  of 
corn  throughout  the  Nation,  which  has 
been  depressing  corn  prices.  This  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  helpful  to  the  cotton  farm¬ 
er  who  can  increase  his  cotton  acreage, 
and  will  be  helpful  to  the  corn  farmer 
by  reason  of  less  corn  being  planted  in 
the  South.  It  will  help  the  corn  farmers 
in  other  ways  as  well. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  skids  are  greased.  At  long  last, 
Secretary  Benson  is  going  to  take  the 
American  farmer  for  another  ride  down 
a  primrose  path  to  peasantry;  and  two- 
thirds  of  Congress  will  willingly  or  des¬ 
perately  endorse  it.  But  not  I. 

And  oh,  the  sugar-coated  happy  pills 
that  have  been  fed  to  cotton,  rice,  and 
com  growers  to  make  them  think  they 
are  going  to  enjoy  this  ride  down  the 
primrose  path. 

Desperate  cottongrowers  are  offered 
immediate  permission  to  grow  2.2  million 
acres  of  allotments  in  1959.  They  need 
it.  They  deserve  it.  They  could  have  it 
under  existing  law,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  wanted  them  to  have  it. 
But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
using  the  cottongrower’s  predicament  to 
force  upon  all  fanners  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  that  Mr.  Benson  otherwise  could 
never  get  passed,  lower  and  lower  farm 
wages,  profits,  and  income. 

The  corngrowers  would  never  have 
agreed  to  such  a  program,  but  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  gave  them  the  giant  size  happy  pill, 
a  1  year  growing  binge  that  may  be  fun 
while  it  lasts  but  the  hangover  will  be 
terrific.  # 

For  1959,  corn  farmers  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  all  they  can  grow,  pro¬ 
duction  unlimited,  at  a  guaranteed  price 
of  $1.14  a  bushel. 

Oh,  how  tempting  this  is  for  the  short¬ 
sighted.  But  look  at  the  facts.  This 
Government  now  has  in  Government 
CCC  warehouses  an  all-time  record  in¬ 
ventory  of  corn  and  feed  grains,  some 
1,800,000,000  bushels  that  they  cannot 
get  rid  of.  That’s  enough  to  feed  every 
head  of  livestock  and  poultry  in  America 
for  more  than  10  months.  That  is  some 
$2,700,000,000  worth;  and  unhappily,  the 
taxpayers  have  not  yet  been  billed  for  it. 
The  bills  will  filter  in  during  the  next 
few  years.  In  addition,  there  are  323 
million  bushels  of  surplus  feed  grains 
and  corn  now  stored  on  farms. 

Yet,  in  face  of  this,  the  corn-belt  areas 
through  their  Secretary  Benson,  told  the 
cotton  growers  that  they  would  trade 


them  2.2  million  more  cotton  acreage,  if 
the  cotton  growers  would  give  them  un¬ 
limited  acreage  at  a  guaranteed  price  of 
$1.14  for  1959. 

Imagine;  with  corn  and  feed  grains 
running  out  of  our  ears,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  the  nerve  to  say  to 
corn  and  feed-grains  producers:  “Go 
ahead,  produce  all  you  can  produce.  The 
taxpayer  will  pick  up  the  tab  for  it  at 
$1.14  a  bushel.”  It  will  be  quite  a  1-year 
whingding,  but  the  taxpayer’s  tab  will 
be  at  least  $500  million  and  it  may  run 
$800  million.  For  what?  To  put  corn 
in  Government  warehouses  to  rot. 

Oh,  I  say  to  you,  the  cotton  grower 
needs  2  million  more  acres.  But  at  this 
price?  The  taxpayer  has  to  pay  $500 
million.  That  is  almost  $250  per  acre. 
That  is  pretty  expensive  trading. 

All  this  Congress  needed  to  do  was 
to  pass  a  simple  joint  resolution  direct¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  to  invoke  the  emer¬ 
gency  clause  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Then 
cotton  plantings  could  have  been  in¬ 
creased. 

But  no,  the  taxpayer  has  to  buy  the 
increase  from  corn  and  feed  grains 
growers. 

Now,  bad  as  the  short-range  aspects 
of  this  bill  are  for  the  taxpayer,  the 
long-range  aspects  are  worse  for  the 
American  farmer.  This  bill  broadens 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  lower  farm  wages,  profits,  and 
income,  by  law,  every  year  for  3  years. 

Weigh  those  words.  This  Congress  is 
passing  a  law  expanding  the  powers  of 
an  agricultural  czar  to  lower  farm 
prices  and  wages. 

Understand,  this  Congress  isn’t  pass¬ 
ing  any  laws  to  empower  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  lower  steel  prices  or 
automobile  prices,  nor  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  lower  wages  anywhere.  This 
brave  Congress  is  passing  laws  only  to 
force  lower  and  lower  wages  and  earn¬ 
ings  on  the  defenseless  farmer. 

And  don’t  think  it’s  just  corn,  cotton, 
and  rice  farmers  that  will  be  affected. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  says  the  strategy  is  to  hit  corn,  rice, 
and  cotton  growers  this  year,  then  pick 
off  wheat  and  milk  farmers  next  year. 
I  heard  Secretary  Benson  himself  tell 
the  Agriculture  Committee  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason  for  lowering  farmers’  man¬ 
ufacturing  milk  prices  from  $3.25  to 
$3.06  this  year  was  to  keep  milk  prices 
in  line  with  basic  commodity  prices. 

Corn,  cotton,  and  rice  farmers  get 
their  farm  prices  rolled  back  this  year. 
Milk  will  follow.  And  what  will  happen 
to  steel  and  trucks  and  tractors?  Those 
prices  will  stay  high  or  go  higher.  The 
Secretaries  of  their  departments  have 
not  demanded  a  rollback  law. 

No  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be 
given  any  more  czar  powers  to  force 
lower  prices  on  farmers  by  law,  unless 
industry  prices  are  lowered  by  law,  also. 

Any  cut  in  farmers’  prices  below  pres¬ 
ent  low  levels  will  not  be  passed  on  to 
consumer;  it  will  gradually  be  absorbed 
in  processing  and  distribution.  Con¬ 
sumers  pay  more  for  dairy  products  to¬ 
day  than  in  1950.  Farmers  sell  milk  to 
manufacturers  for  less  today  than  in 
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1950.  What  has  happened  to  the  dif¬ 
ference? 

Look  at  the  figures.  The  dominant 
Big  Four  dairy  processors’  profits  in¬ 
creased  104.4  percent  since  1950;  their 
employees  are  receiving  50  percent  higher 
wages;  their  advertising  costs  are  up  25 
percent.  Farmers  took  a  cut.  Others 
gained. 

An  executive  of  one  of  the  Nation’s 
largest  cereal  companies  was  quoted  in 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

Our  profits  increased  $2>/2  million  in  1957 
without  an  increase  in  sales  *  *  *  due  to 
lower  cost  of  raw  materials — oats,  corn,  and 
wheat. 

In  other  words,  extra  profit  came  out 
of  farmers’  rightful  share. 

Is  it  fair  to  cut  back  farm  prices,  by 
law,  to  open  the  gates  still  more  for 
processors  of  farm  commodities  to  in¬ 
crease  their  profits  and  wages  at  farm¬ 
ers’  expense?  Surely,  no  one  wants  to 
force  American  farmers  into  peasantry. 
Everyone  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share. 

This  new  bill  is  a  continuation  of 
“czar”  pricing  experiments  of  the  past  5 
years ;  and  results  so  far  are :  It  now  costs 
$6  billion  a  year  to  run  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — cost  ran  $1.04  billion  in 
1952.  Surplus  commodity  stockpiles — 
after  huge  gifts  to  foreign  countries — are 
now  six  times  larger  than  in  1951. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Government  has 
played  around  with  expensive  experi¬ 
ments  in  agriculture  pricing.long  enough. 
The  only  way  to  get  a  sensible  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  run  by  farmers,  is  to  stop  this 
patchwork  compromising. 

Are  two  million  acres  more  cotton  so 
dear  right  now  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  peasantry? 

I  am  disappointed  in  this  House  today. 
I  am  sickened  at  the  sight  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party’s  participation  in  this  com¬ 
promise.  I  expected  better  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party’s  Farm  Belt  leaders.  But 
Benson’s  power  is  appalling. 

But,  obviously,  the  fight  is  finished. 
Justice  and  fair  play  have  lost  again;  but 
there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning. 

Vote  for  this  bill  if  you  will.  Pass  it 
if  you  must.  But  when  you  do,  please 
have  the  decency  to  encase  it  in  a  glass 
vault,  place  a  wreath  upon  it  and  in¬ 
scribe  “Here  lies  the  future  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer,  killed  by  compromise.”  And 
save  a  spot  for  the  taxpayer.  He  is 
being  taken  for  a  ride,  too. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  85th 
Congress  has  been  one  of  outstanding  ac¬ 
complishment  and  we  have  much  of 
which  to  be  proud  when  we  take  our  rec¬ 
ords  home  for  examination  by  the  people. 
But  we  will  not  be  able  to  present  our 
scorecard  proudly  if  we  fail  to  act  upon 
the  single  most  important  task  yet  fac¬ 
ing  us,  that  of  enacting  new  farm 
legislation. 

We  must  not  let  the  soothing  soft 
winds  of  adjournment,  which  are  breath¬ 
ing  so  appealingly  down  our  necks,  deter 
us  from  the  job  at  hand.  We  must,  be¬ 
fore  we  go  home,  take  action  to  avert 
further  calamity  to  the  Nation’s  and 
particularly  to  the  South’s  agriculture 
economy. 

My  greatest  concern  right  now  is  for 
the  cotton  farmers  of  Alabama. 
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Failure  to  come  up  with  beneficial  leg¬ 
islation  in  this  Congress  will  deal  them 
a  deathblow.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  says  that,  without  any  new  leg¬ 
islative  authority,  he  will  set  1959  cotton 
acreage  at  the  absolute  minimum  13.6 
million  acres,  or  22  percent  less  than  this 
year’s  allotment.  He  stanchly  disdains 
any  suggestion  that  he  use  his  authority 
to  give  relief  through  administration 
action. 

Therefore,  legislative  action  is  de¬ 
manded.  Without  it,  there  can  be  no  re¬ 
sult  but  the  continued  and  increased 
deterioration  of  agriculture.  The  brunt 
of  the  blow  will  be  borne  by  the  cotton 
farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,'  let  me  tell  you  what  the 
situation  is  in  Alabama.  Today,  in  my 
home  State,  there  are  less  than  180,000 
farms,  as  compared  to  227,000  in  1930. 
There  are  28  percent  fewer  people  on 
those  farms  today  as  compared  with  25 
years  ago. 

In  the  Fourth  Alabama  District, 
which  I  serve,  we  have  lost?  a  third  of  our 
farmers  and  37  percent  of  our  farms  in 
a  quarter  century.  In  1930,  the  Fourth 
District  had  152,157  people  living  on 
about  29,000  farms.  In  1955,  our  farm 
population  had  shrunk  to  only  100,000 
and  we  had  only  18,000  farms. 

Why  are  -opr  farmers  leaving  their 
land?  There  are,  of  course,  many  rea¬ 
sons,  not  the  least  important  of  which  is 
that  the  cotton  farmers  have  lost  more 
and  more  of  their  land.  During  the  25- 
year  period  1930-1955,  the  Fourth  Dis¬ 
trict’s  cotton  acreage  has  shrunk  77  per¬ 
cent.  In  1930,  we  had  410,867  acres 
planted  to  cotton.  In  1955,  our  farmers 
were  raising  only  95,000  acres  of  cotton. 

And  what  happens  to  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  farmers  who  finally 
give  up  their  land  because  they  are 
forced  to  in  order  to  make  a  living  for 
themselves  and  for  their  families? 
They  have  or — right  now,  in  all  too  many 
cases — they  are  looking  for  other  jobs. 
This  contributes  very  greatly  to  the 
critical  unemployment  situation.  Even 
those  who  attempt  to  stick  it  out  must 
supplement  their  incomes  in  off-farm 
employment.  In  the  Fourth  Alabama 
District,  &  whopping  41  percent  -of  our 
farmers  have  to  work  off  the  farm  >100 
days  or  more  each  year. 

No  wonder  the  economy  finds  itself  in 
recession.  We  have  hired  the  farmer  as 
our  coachman  while  we  ride  our  shiny 
carriage  to  the  poorhouse.  I  assure  you 
the  coachman  had  rather  be  home 
cracking  his  whip  over  a  team  of  plow- 
mules.  , 

Secretary  Benson  blithfely  has  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  proposed  reductions 
in  cotton  acreages  on  the  1959  and  sub¬ 
sequent  crops  will  endanger  an  adequate 
supply  of  high  quality  United  States 
cotton  for  domestic  use  and  result  in 
further  loss  of  our  foreign  markets.  In¬ 
formed  sources  have  estimated  that  we 
will  fall  short  of  fulfilling  1958  require¬ 
ments  for  this  cotton  by  some  4  y2  mil¬ 
lion  bales. 

We  worry  about  surpluses  when  we 
ought  to  worry  about  having  enough. 
We  are  losing  a  million  acres  of  produc¬ 
tive  land  each  year  through  such  causes 
as  misuse,  highways,  municipal  expan¬ 


sions,  industrial  development,  and  mili¬ 
tary  expansions.  At  the  same  time,  our 
population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
three  million  a  year.  Experts  tell  us 
that  by  1975 — less  than  20  years  from 
now — we  will  need  to  produce,  among 
other  things,  20  percent  more  cotton 
than  we  are  now  producing. 

Already  we  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  In  Alabama,  the  cotton  crop 
this  year  will  be  about  25  percent  less 
than  the  one  for  1957.  The  crop  fore¬ 
cast  is  400,000  bales.  Acreage  for  har¬ 
vest — estimated  at  544,000 — is  the  small¬ 
est  on  record  for  the  State  and  indicated 
production  is  the  lowest  since  1868. 

This  is  the  situation  which  exists,  and 
it  is  the  sort  of  condition  which  will  be 
compounded  if  the  Congress  fails  to  take 
things  in  hand  and  arrive  at  some  work¬ 
able  legislation. 

I  have  been  disappointed  time  and 
again  during  my  tenure  in  the  House, 
and  particularly  in  the  85th  Congress,' 
when  my  efforts  and  those  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  with  whom  I  have  joined  were 
stifled. 

Early  this  year,  we  had  a  good,  emer¬ 
gency-type  bill  to  freeze  crop  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  acreage  allotments  for  1  year 
to  give  us  time  to  work  on  more  com¬ 
prehensive  legislation.  Both  Houses  ap¬ 
proved  this  legislation,  only  to  have  it 
vetoed  by  th'e  President.  Then,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee’s  omnibus 
farm  bill  was  rejected.  Most  recently, 
the  Senate  passed  a  farm  bill'  which, 
when  amended  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  was  turned  down  when  it 
came  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

There  have  been  any  number  of  other 
constructive  sources  of  legislative  aid 
proposed.  I  think  my  square  deal 
cotton  bill  is  a  good  plan.  Under  it, 
there  would  be  established  for  each  old 
cotton  farm  a  farm  base  acreage, 
which  would  be  the  present  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  increased  by  20  percent. 
Producers  then  would  be  compensated 
for  reducing  their  acreages  of  cotton  be¬ 
low  their  farm  base  acreages. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Alabama  delega¬ 
tion  sponsored  bills  identical  to  H.  R. 
10709.  This  legislation  would  maintain 
the  national  cotton  acreage  allotment 
at  not  less  than  the  national  cotton  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  1956;  provide  that  no 
State  shall  have  its  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  reduced  by  more  than  1  percent 
from  such  State’s  allotment  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year;  provide  that  no  farm  shall 
receive  less  than  a  4-acre  allotment 
or  the  highest  number  of  acres  planted 
during  the  last  3  years,  whichever  is 
smaller;  and,  continue  a  national  reserve 
of  100,000  acres  for  use  in  making  allot¬ 
ments  to  the  States  to  take  care  of  mini¬ 
mum  farm  allotments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion  we  so  desperately  need  today.  This 
is  the  kind  of  bill  which  will  help  the 
most  harassed  individual  in  America; 
the  small,  independent  cotton  farmer. 
Some  people  will  try  to  tell  you  that  this 
individual  has  passed  from  the  farm 
scene  and  is  no  longer  important.  This 
simply  is  not  true.  In  the  Fourth  Dis¬ 
trict,  a  total  of  7,928  farmers  had  allot¬ 
ments  of  10  acres  or  less  this  year.  Over 


the  State  of  Aabama,  there  are  97,257 
farmers  with  10  acres  or  less.  These  are 
your  small  farmers;  they  need  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  plea  here  today  is 
that  we  not  minimize  in  our  minds,  dur¬ 
ing  the  desire  to  get  home,  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  situation. 

The  bill  which  we  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  is,  I  think,  a  pretty  good  cotton  bill, 
although  it  also  deals  with  rice,  wool, 
and  corn.  This  legislation  contains  the 
A  and  B  choice  plans,  with  a  chance  for 
receiving  80  percent  of  parity  next  year, 
scaling  down  to  a  floor  of  65  percent  of 
parity  by  1962.  Under  this  bill,  16  mil¬ 
lion  acres  would  be  assured  for  allot¬ 
ments  in  the  next  2  years.  The  farm¬ 
ers  receiving  10  acres  or  less  during  the 
current  year  will  not  be  changed.  This 
would  be  a  permanent  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Now,  this  is  not  the  best  possible  bill; 
there  are  a  number  of  shortcomings. 
But  it  has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  far 
better  than  no  bill  at  all.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  we  should  pass  this  bill.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  let  pass  this  opportunity  to 
enact  beneficial  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  opportunity  to  make  a  talk  in  regard 
to  farm  legislation  at  this  time,  but  I 
do  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  for  the 
Record.  The  farm  bill  which  will  be 
adopted  today  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite 
inadequate  in  many  respects.  Earlier  in 
the  session  we  voted  for  a  couple  of 
farm  measures  which  were  better  than 
the  one  which  is  presented  today.  One 
of  the  bills  was  vetoed  and  the  other 
failed  of  passage  by  reason  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  fear  that  the  bill  which  is  being 
considered  today  will  be  a  move  in  the 
long  run  toward  a  lower  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  the  American  farmer,  particu¬ 
larly  the  cotton  farmer.  The  farmers 
of  the  area  which  I  represent  are,  if  I 
may  judge  from  my  correspondence, 
quite  uncertain  as  to  just  what  they 
feel  Congress  ought  to  do  in  view  of  the 
complexities  and  difficulties  which  con¬ 
front  us  at  this  time.  I  have  received 
many  telegrams  urging  me  to  vote  for 
the  so-called  original  Senate  bill,  which 
is,  in  my  opinion,  less  adequate  than  the 
modified  version  now  before  the  House. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  messages 
deploring  what  was  referred  to  as  a 
campaign  for  just  any  kind  of  farm  bill. 
Those  expressing  this  view  took  the  po¬ 
sition  that  no  bill  was  better  than  the 
Senate  bill  known  as  S.  4071. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  indicated  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  national  cotton  allotment  for 
next  year  would  drop  to  less  than  14  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very 
widespread  interest  among  West  Texas 
cotton  farmers  in  the  passage  of  some 
sort  of  measure  which  would  prevent 
this  calamity.  The  hope  was  that  the 
bill  before  us  would  be  reasonably  ade¬ 
quate  for  a  year  or  so,  and  that  at  a  later 
date  a  more  satisfactory  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  formulated  and  approved 
by  Congress. 

The  pending  measure  provides  for  a 
choice  A  and  choice  B  plan  for  farmers. 
This  is  an  untried  system.  It  may  work. 
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I  hope  it  will  work,  but  admittedly  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  difficulties  involved  in  the 
administration  of  this  new  type  pro¬ 
gram  for  cotton.  In  my  opinion,  the 
average  farmer  in  west  Texas  feels  that 
a  farm  program  which  offers  a  support 
price  of  no  more  than  65  percent  of 
parity  on  a  long  range  basis  is  quite  in¬ 
adequate  and  unacceptable.  Of  course, 
for  the  next  couple  of  years  the  support 
level  will  be  higher  than  that  for  the 
so-called  choice  A  farmer,  but  we  must 
look  to  the  long  range  effect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  being  considered  today. 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  secure  the  changes  which  may 
later  be  required.  We  will  do  better  if 
we  face  up  to  the  serious  situation  which 
confronts  the  farmer  in  the  immediate 
future  and  for  the  long  pull. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  make  my  position  clear.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  Senate  farm  bill,  S.  4071.  I  am 
against  doing  away  with  the  yardstick  to 
measure  the  worth  of  agriculture  prod¬ 
ucts.  Namely  parity,  which  this  bill  does. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  amending  this 
bill  with  a  House  bill  which  was  defeated 
here  a  few  days  ago  and  with  still  two 
further  restrictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  say  that  the  supports  for 
corn  shall  be  figured  10  percent  below 
the  average  price  for  the  last  3  years, 
which  can  only  mean  cheaper  prices  for 
this  farm  commodity.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  taking  ^off 
all  acreage  controls  for  corn  will  "only 
create  more  surpluses  and  we  already 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels 
of  surplus  grain  at  present.  Grain 
sorghums,  barley,  and  oat  prices  are 
figured  in  comparison  to  the  feed  value 
of  corn  in  this  bill.  Ten  percent  below 
the  average  price  of  the  last  3  years 
means  cheaper  prices  for  these  feed 
grains.  ' 

I  would  gladly  support  a  reasonable 
program  for  cotton,  wool,  and  rice.  We 
had  what  was  called  an  omnibus  farm 
bill  a  few  weeks  ago,  June  26,  which 
would  have  taken  care  of  all  basic  ag¬ 
riculture  crops.  The  rule  for  this  bill 
was  defeated  on  the  House  floor. 

I  represent  a  district  which  raises 
principally  wheat  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums;  wheat  is  left  completely  out  of 
this  bill  as  well  as  the  dairy  people.  Also, 
grain  sorghum  growers  do  not  stand  to 
benefit  from  these  cheaper  prices. 

To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  more  production  and  cheaper 
prices.  With  the  costs  of  production 
climbing  higher  each  year,  how  can  we 
support  a  program  which  creates 
cheaper  markets  and  more  surpluses? 

These  cheaper  prices  for  feed  grains 
are  certain  to  create  cheaper  prices  for 
cattle  and  hogs. 

To  me,  this  bill  is  10  percent  less  than 
a  poor  price  for  feed  grains. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  Member  of 
Congress  really  thinks  that  the  farmers 
of  America  ought  to  have  a  lower  in¬ 
come  than  other  segments  of  our  popu¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in¬ 
deed  disappointed  with  the  situation 
that  confronts  us  in  considering  the  om¬ 


nibus  farm  bill  which  we  have  before  us 
today.  ■  I  have  opposed  the  last  two  om¬ 
nibus  farm  bills  because  they  have  not 
dealt  fairly  or  adequately  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  American  farmers  and 
ranchers.  The  bill  which  has  been 
brought  before  us  today,  under  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  rules  procedure,  prohibits 
the  introduction  of  amendments  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  adequate  dairy  section  in  this 
bill. 

I  will  have  opposed,  with  my  vote 
today,  all  three  of  the  1958  omnibus  farm 
bills  because  they  have  not  contained 
proper  provisions  for  our  milk  produc¬ 
ers.  I  am  willing  to  lean  over  backwards 
to  support  the  requests  of  all  sections 
of  agriculture.  It  is  my  honest  opinion 
that  this  bill,  brought  up  under  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  rules  procedure,  is  not 
the  way  to  treat  the  important  subject 
of  agricultural  legislation  in  this  85th 
Congress. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  those  who 
are  supporting  the  farm  legislation  pres¬ 
ently  before  us.  Like  other  Members  of 
this  body,  I  am  pleased  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  House  leadership 
have  been  able  to  resolve  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  join  together  in  advancing  a 
bill  which  will  prove  helpful  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hill]. 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  make 
my  remarks  short  and  to  the  point. 
Everyone  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
knows  that  we  had  a  bill  not  too  long 
ago  on  the  floor  of  the  House  which,  had 
it  not  been  brought  up  under  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  would  have  passed  with 
a  simple  majority.  We  failed  to  give 
the  bill  a  two-thirds  vote. 

This  afternoon  I  am  here  speaking 
with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  conscious¬ 
ness  urging  the  House  in  the  last  few 
days  of  the  session  to  take  advantage 
of  this,  the  last  opportunity  this  body 
will  have  to  pass  what  I  shall  call  a 
history-making  piece  of  farm  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Our  committee  has  worked  as  it  has 
never  worked  before  in  all  the  16  years 
of  my  service  on  it.  I  am  sure  you 
understand  that  in  the  last  days  of  a 
'session  which  I  myself  expect  to  be 
the  last  debate  in  which  I  shall  partici¬ 
pate  as  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election,  it  is  far  from  my  intent  to  say 
one  word  on  the  floor  that  does  not  have 
my  conscious  and  soul-searching  ap¬ 
proval. 

There  is  a  strange  thing  about  this 
bill  that  is  before  us  today.  The  un¬ 
usual  thing  is  the  folk  who  are  support¬ 
ing  this  bill.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  I  shall  read  a  letter  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  from  his  assistant, 
supports  this  legislation,  our  committee 
unanimously  supports  this  bill  while  a 
few  days  ago  opposed  many  sections  and 
now  we  have  changed  or  modified  cer¬ 
tain  sections  so  g.11  are  in  accord. 


The  vote  in  the  committee  this  morn, 
ing  to  report  out  the  bill  was  unani¬ 
mous;  there  were  no  votes  in  opposition. 
However,  in  some  instances,  presently  in 
the  matter  of  corn  I  may  differ  with  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  H  .Carl  Andersen].  We  took  care 
of  corn  differently  than  was  stated.  We 
set  a  base  on  the  price  of  corn  or  a  floor. 
I  hope  everyone  understands  this.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  100  per¬ 
cent  correct  when  he  said  65  percent, 
but  that  is  the  floor,  or  the  base,  and 
yet  corn  today  is  selling  for  $1.14  and, 
according  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey],  at  $1. 14-plus 
per  bushel.  Let  no  one  be  carried  away 
with  the  thought  that  we  are  not  taking 
care  of  corn.  The  very  program  you 
have  will  destroy  corn  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  compete  with  feed  grains 
as  no  acreage  control  exists  on  feed  grain. 
So  we  think  we  did  an  excellent  job  for 
corn. 

In  addition  to  com,  we  took  care  of 
cotton.  I  am  not  going  to  say  much  of 
cotton,  for  when  I  talk  about  cotton  I 
am  out  of  my  field,  but  in  the  case  of  cot¬ 
ton  the  base  there  too  is  65  percent  base 
floor.  Something  must  be  done  to  help 
cotton  because  the  loss  in  acereage  on 
cotton  has  been  severe  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  cotton  growers  are  in  real 
difficulty. 

In  addition,  we  have  provided  exactly 
the  same  for  rice.  We  have  provided  a 
65  percent  base  or  floor.  I  know  some  will 
say  that  that  is  too  low,  but  it  is  not  too 
bad.  The  rice  growers  support  this  bill. 

We  have  also  provided  continuation 
of  wool  in  this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  plead  with  every  Member  of  this  House 
to  vote  for  this  bill  if  he  wants  to  see  fair 
legislation  passed  for  agriculture,  because 
this  is  the  last  opportunity  you  will  have, 
in  my  opinion,  to  pass  any  on  agriculture 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  read  the  letter  I 
received  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  then  yield  back  my  time. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  get  any¬ 
where  by  going  over  all  of  the  details  we 
discussed  in  the  past  few  months  on  the 
agricultural  situation.  The  Members  of 
this  House  have  made  up  their  minds 
now  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do.  My 
prayer  is  that  you  do  the  right  thing, 
send  this  bill  to  conference,  and  if  you  do 
do  not  like  anything  that  comes  out  of 
that  conference  you  may  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  explain  the  bill  in 
detail. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well  of  the  House  is  probably  mak¬ 
ing  his  last  speech  on  farm  legislation. 
He  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  present 
session.  May  I  say  on  behalf  of  myself, 
and  I  am  sure  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  our  committee  and  on  behalf  of  the 
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Members  of  the  House,  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado  £Mr.  Hill],  is  leav¬ 
ing  us  with  our  regret  and  with  appre¬ 
ciation  of  all  for  the  fine  service  he  has 
rendered  during  his  long  tenure  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  should  like  to  yield  now  to  our  fax-m- 
er  from  the  sidewalks  of  New  York.  I 
can  say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  in  this  case  he  has  gone  along  with 
most  of  the  things  we  have  felt  were 
necessary  to  take  care  of  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  AnftjsoI. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
tremendous  ovation  which  the  gentleman 
now  the  well  of  the  House  received,  to 
which  he  was  justly  entitled,  may  I  say 
it  has  been  a  great  honor  to  work  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
After  the  ovation  which  he  has  received, 
I  did  not  want  to  ask  him  any  questions, 
but  I  do  have  a  question  I  am  sure  some 
of  my  city  people  would  want  to  have 
answered  and,  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
mind,  would  he  answer  this  question: 
The  objection  to  this  bill  is  that  it  does 
not  go  high  enough,  it  does  not  give  more 
protection,  it  does  not  make  prices  high¬ 
er? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  not  the  object. 
Let  me  say  that  this  bill  provides  flexi¬ 
bility  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  many  members  of  our  committee 
have  insisted  on  all  along  that  the  pi'ice 
of  farm  products  should  have. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  ,  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
misunderstood  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  when  he  was  asked  to  give  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  bill  which  were  that  it 
did  not  provide  enough  protection  for 
farmers  and  did  not  fix  prices  high 
enough.  That  is  exactly  the  objection 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has, 
and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  I  have  any 
objection  to  the  bill  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  in  the 
view  he  has  expressed.  But  I  am  real¬ 
istic  enough  to  accept  the  best  proposi¬ 
tion  that  is  possible  and  this  is  it. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  This  bill  will  save 
some  of  our  city  people  some  money? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  shall  read  the  letter,  and 
here  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will 
have  attention.  The  letter  is  dated  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1958,  on  the  letterhead  of  the 
Department  of  Agi’iculture: 

Hon.  William  S.  Hill, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Bill:  In  accordance  with  your  re¬ 
quest  I  am  enclosing  a  marked  copy  of  S. 
4071  with  proposed  revisions.  As  indicated 
to  you  earlier,  these  revisions  are  acceptable 
to  the  Department. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  con¬ 
structive  role  which  you  have  played  In  the 
formulation  of  these  compromises.  I  am 
sure  that  passage  of  this  legislation  will  be  a 
step  forward  for  agriculture. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marvin  L.  McLain, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  approaching  the 
end  of  a  very  important  and  history¬ 
making  session  of  Congress.  These  are 


also  my  last  days  as  a  Member  of  this 
gi-eat  legislative  body — as  I  am  not  a 
candidate  for  reelection.  In  my  mind 
this  is  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
•  world.  During  most  of  this  term,  since 
the  untimely  death  of  the  Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Au¬ 
gust  H.  Andi'esen,  I  have  served  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

This  has  been  a  hectic  session  with 
respect  to  agricultural  legislation.  At 
times  some  of  us  have  felt  discouragedr 
with  the  thought  that  much-needed  leg¬ 
islation  could  not  be  passed  in  this  ses¬ 
sion.  I  was  not  one  of  these  pessimists.' 
As  you  know  I  have  always  been  an 
optimist,  not  only  about  the  future  of 
this  country  but  on  the  basic  good  sense 
of  this  body  in  approving  constructive 
agricultural  legislation. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  been  a  hard-working  body.  Many 
times  heat  has  been  generated  by  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion.  Certainly,  no  one 
has  expected  that  unanimous  approval 
would  be  forthcoming  with  respect  to 
every  decision  made. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  on  agricultui’e 
covering  several  commodities,  primarily 
wool,  cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  other  feed 
-grains.  This  bill  now  represents  the 
combined  judgment  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  is  satisfactory  to  the  adminis- 
ti-ation.  I  have  worked  hai-d,  as  have 
many  of  my  colleagues,  to  develop  a  con¬ 
structive  bill  to  meet  the  special  pi’ob- 
lems  of  cotton,  rice,  wool,  corn,  and  other 
feed  grains.  Certainly  on  my  part  there 
was  recognition  that  to  ask  the  cotton 
farmers  to  take  a  22-percent  cut  and  the 
rice  farmers  a  cut  of  almost  50  percent, 
as  required  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  would  be  most  unfor¬ 
tunate.  At  the  same  time  I  recognized 
that  there  was  great  need  to  make  cotton 
and  rice  more  competitive  so  that  mar¬ 
kets  could  be  regained  both  at  home  and 
abroad — so  that  huge  surpluses  would 
not  be  .accumulated — so  that  the  tax¬ 
payer  would  not  be  asked  to  carry  a  tre¬ 
mendous  additional  burden. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  have  not  been  very  popular  and 
have  not  been  effective  in  reducing  corn 
acreage  and  production. 

The  corn  farmers  have  rejected  this 
concept  of  acreage  controls  and  in  1957 
only  14  percent  of  the  production  in  the 
commercial  corn  area  was  eligible  for 
the  full  $1.40  per  bushel  price  support. 
With  such  low  participation  this  meant 
that  86  percent  of  the  pi'oduction  was 
not  eligible  for  price  support  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  used  his  au¬ 
thority  to  provide  such  supports.  Farm¬ 
ers  should  be  thankful  that  this  admin¬ 
istration  decided  to  prevent  a  price  col¬ 
lapse  for  corn  and  announced  pi'ice 
support  of  $1.10  per  bushel  for  corn  not 
produced  within  acreage  allotments. 

When  fanners  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  elimination  of  corn  allot¬ 
ments  in  the  Decembei*  1956  refeirendum 
over  61  percent  of  those  voting  indicated 
their  preference  for  a  program  which 
eliminated  acreage  allotments  for  corn 
and  provided  price  suppoi'ts  to  all  corn 
px-oducers  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 


now  px-pvided  for  other  feed  grains  and 
soybeans. 

Acreage  allotments  have  been  much 
less  effective  in  reducing  acreage  and 
production  for  corn  than  for  the  other 
basic  crops,  and  apparently  have  been 
less  effective  since  Woi'ld  War  II  than 
before  it.  Mai'keting  quotas  and  their 
accompanying  penalties  were  never  pro- 
claimed  for  corn  before  Congress  re¬ 
pealed  the  provisions  for  them  in  1954. 
Hence,  when  corn  producers  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  area  do  not  comply  with  their 
acreage  allotments  they  merely  lose 
their  eligibility  for  price  support  and  to 
participate  in  the  Soil  Bank;  they  are 
not  subject  to  penalty.  Most  corn  pro- 
ducers  grow  corn  principally  for  live¬ 
stock  feed  and  are  not  highly  interested 
in  the  price  support  program. 

The  evidence  is  convincing  that  we 
should  move  in  the  direction  of  more 
freedom  for  our  corn  fai'mers,  unfet¬ 
tered  by  allotments  determined  by  rigid 
formulas. 

As  we  look  down  the  road  let  us  keep 
in  mind  that  future  agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion  enables  our  farmers  to  expand  their  / 
markets.  Everyone  within  the  sound  of  ( 
my  voice  knows  of  the  abundance  which 
our  farmers  are  capable  of  producing. 
Let  us  seek  the  means  of  finding  con¬ 
structive  outlets  for  this  abundance. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  in  developing  a  compromise  bill 
which  would  meet  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  cotton  and  rice  fai'mers  and, 
to  a  large  degree,  the  constnictive  mea¬ 
sures  recommended  in  the  January  ag¬ 
ricultural  message  of  the  President.  Men 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  helped 
in  our  effoi't  to  develop  the  compromise 
pi-oposals  which' are  submitted  today  for  " 
your  approval.  I  am  sui’e  they  meet 
these  objectives.  The  responsible  agri¬ 
cultural  leadership  of  this  body  also 
agrees  with  my  analysis.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  advises  me  that  these  compro¬ 
mises  are  acceptable.  We  should  all  be 
proud  that  we  have  played  a  part  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation.  It 
proves  that  men  who  are  willing  to  sub-  ( 
merge  their  party  differences  for  the  V 
common  good  can  always  come  out  with 
good  legislation.  A  favorable  vote  will 
be  an  expression  on  your  part  that  this 
is  constructive  legislation. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  real  alterna¬ 
tive  given  to  the  farmei'S  of  America  in 
the  Coi-n  Belt  to  vote  as  they  would  like 
to  vote  in  this  proposed  referendum. 
They  have  simply  a  choice  of  something 
which  we  all  know  has  not  worked.  The 
present  program  has  failed  because  of 
the  very  limited  corn  acreage,  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  we  tried  to  rectify  last  year 
through  the  Andresen  amendment. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  farmers  will 
have  the  choice  bf  approximately  65 
percent  of  parity  for  all-out  production. 
Consequently,  the  farmer,  in  my  opinion, 
has  no  real  choice  in  that  particular 
l'efei'endum.  This  bill  does  do  some  good 
in  giving  additional  acreage  to  the  cotton 
and  the  rice  people.  I  am  also  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  favor  of  the  wool  progi’am. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  begrudge  them  that,  j 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am  simply  pointing  \ 
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out  that  in  my  opinion  this  Congress  is 
doing  nothing  constructive  for  the  Mid¬ 
west  farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of 
course,  like  most  of  us  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  grain-producing  areas  of  this 
Nation,  do  not  like  the  65  percent  of 
parity  provision  in  this  bill  for  corn. 
But,  there  is  one  redeeming  feature  in 
the  bill,  which  is,  it  provides  that  cotton 
acreage  can  be  increased  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  The  cotton  farmer,  has 
for  years  been  taking  cotton  out  of 
production  and  putting  in  corn,  which 
has  been  bad  for  the  corn  farmer,  be¬ 
cause  the  corn  farmer  cannot  take  corn 
out  of  production  and  put  in  cotton.  So 
we  can  see  in  this  bill  that  benefit  to 
the  corn  farmer.  The  cotton  farmer 
wants  to  raise  cotton,  and  he  will  raise 
more  cotton  and  hence  less  corn  if  this 
bill  is  made  law.  Also  the  bill  extends 
the  Wool  Act,  which  is  good. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  be¬ 
fore  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere  many 
v  ^times,  we  can  legislate  in  vain  attempts 
j  to  solve  the  farm  problems  but  until  the 
day  comes  when  this  Congress  wakes  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  only  real  solution 
to  the  problem  is  to  use  up  our  sur¬ 
plus  grain  in  power  alcohol  and  feed  it 
in  liquid  form  to  the  iron  horse,  as  we 
used  to  feed  it  in  natural  form  to  our 
horses  and  mules  before  the  advent  of 
the  iron  horse,  this  problem  will  not  be 
solved.  Before  the  advent  of  auto,  truck, 
and  tractor,  our  horses  and  mules  ate 
the  production  of  over  43  million  acres 
of  our  land.  Compare  those  if  you  will 
with  the  acre  figures  we  are  now  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  out  of  production  by 
the  Soil  Bank  Act. 

As  you  know,  Senator  Karl  Mttndt  of 
South  Dakota  and  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
process  our  surplus  grains  into  grain 
alcohol  and  mixed  with  other,  motor 
fuels,  but  as  always  a  few  huge  power¬ 
ful  oil-producing  corporations  have  been 
successful  in  keeping  our  bill  pigeonholed 
x  in  the  Agriculture  Committees  of  Con- 
)  gress. 

I  hope  they  will  soon  see  the  light, 
for  certainly  they  are  in  the  same  boat 
with  our  farmers  in  every  economic 
storm. 

'  Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Coad]  . 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Coad]. 

(Mr.  COAD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  against 
this  bill  because  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
selling  out  the  feed-grain  farmers  of  my 
district  to  the  detrimental  provisions  of 
the  Benson  program.  The  other  day  a 
bill  was  before  this  House  which  put  a 
floor  of  $1.18  under  corn.  That  is  a  floor 
which  is  considerably  too  low.  That 
floor  was  all  I  could  stand — was  all  I 
could  stomach.  This  bill  before  us  to¬ 
day  takes  away  even  more  and  I  know 
for  a  certainty  that  the  grain  farmers 
of  Iowa  need  assistance  not  a  further 
weakening  of  farm  legislation. 


This  proposal  before  us  today  would, 
if  enacted,  open  the  flood-gates  of  pro¬ 
duction  without  any  adequate  price  pro¬ 
tection  whatsoever.  The  ultimate  out¬ 
come  of  this  plan  will  be  the  elimination 
of  our  family  farm  units  and  turn  agri¬ 
culture  into  a  big  business  corporation 
venture.  The  elimination  of  our  family- 
farm  units  does  not  reduce  the  acreage 
under  cultivation,  it  does  not  cut  down 
production  in  any  way,  it  merely  reduces 
the  farm  population.  Nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  of  our  farm  people  left  the 
farms  from  1956  to  1958.  This  bill  would 
accelerate  this  movement  off  the  farm. 

Immediately  following  World  War  II 
we  lauded  General  MacArthur  for  going 
into  Japan  and  breaking  up  those 
tremendous  land  holdings.  And  yet,  the 
farm  program  laid  down  in  this  Benson 
bill  will  bring  about  the  same  conditions 
here  that  we  had  to  break  up  in  Japan. 
If  we  are  not  able  to  stop  this  concentra¬ 
tion  of  land  ownership  the  day  will  come 
when  most  farmers  will  be  laborers 
working  for  absentee  landlords. 

This  bill  calls  for  reduced  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  unlimited  production.  This 
policy  denies  the  majority  of  our  family 
farmers  the  right  to  share  in  the  rewards 
of  increased  efficiency.  This  policy  sim¬ 
ply  says  the  family  farmer  must  farm 
more  acres,  at  lower  prices,  must  work 
harder  and  longer,  and  still  have  no 
guarantee  of  any  economic  stability. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United 
United  States  would  turn  the  printing 
presses  loose  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  print  an  excessive  supply  of 
currency  and  because  of  this  overpro¬ 
duction  the  valuation  of  the  dollar  went 
down,  we  would  call  it  currency  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  worst  sort  and  demand  that 
it  be  stopped  immediately.  But,  the 
Eisenhower -Benson  program  which  is 
embodied  primarily  in  this  bill  will  do 
the  same  thing  to  the  farmer.  This  is 
commodity  inflation  of  the  worst  sort. 
The  farmer  will  produce  more  and  more 
and  the  price  will  be  less  and  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  really  need  is 
an  enlightened  farm  management  pro¬ 
gram.  We  need  a  program  which  takes 
into  consideration  production,  price,  cost 
of  production  and  the  market  for  the 
product.  This  bill  does  not  do  anything 
except  lower  the  support  price  and  paves 
the  way  for  unlimited  production. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Christopher]. 

(Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
usual,  when  I  have  something  important 
to  talk  about,  I  only  have  a  minute  in 
which  to  do  it.  I  cannot  read  all  this 
into  the  Record,  because  a  minute’s  time 
would  not  suffice.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  you  check  page  16028  of  the  Record 
of  August  13th,  yesterday’s  Record,  the 
second  paragraph  in  the  center  column. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  this, 
that  this  bill  is  an  absolute,  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  to  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son.  I  fought  him  for  4  years.  I  have 
never  surrendered  to  him.  If  anybody 
wants  to  go  home  from  this  House  this 
fall  and  campaign  on  the  fact  that  they 


surrendered  absolutely  and  uncondi¬ 
tionally  to  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  let  them 
do  so, .  but  not  in  my  company.  This 
diabolical  conglomerated  monstrosity,  if 
enacted  into  law  will  only  hasten  the 
day  when  the  American  family-type 
farmer  will  become  as  extinct  as  the 
buffalo. 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen) 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  this  bill 
receive  action  in  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  To  accomplish  this,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  suspend  the  rules,  pass  the 
bill  and  move  it  forward  into  confer¬ 
ence.  I  have  consistently  voted  to  place 
our  disproven  agricultural  policies  on  a 
sound  basis.  In  that  regard,  this  bill 
may  not  be  all  that  we  would  like,  but 
at  least  I  consider  it  to  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Last  week,  on  August 
6,  I  voted  to  suspend  the  rules  on  the 
bill  then  under  consideration.  In  doing 
so,- it  was  my  belief  that  unacceptable 
portions  of  the  bill  could  be  corrected  in 
conference.  In  the  bill  now  before  us, 
some  of  these  have  either  been  worked 
out  or  improved.  It  is  possible  that  the 
bill  is  acceptable  in  its  present  form 
with  regard  to  cotton  and  rice.  If  not, 
that  can  be  resolved  in  conference. 

Cotton  and  rice  are  not  raised  in  our 
area,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
minute  details  of  the  existing  law  or  its 
application.  As  to  them  and  feed 
grains,  however,  at  least  there  is  a  rec¬ 
ognition  in  the  bill,  in  the  form  pres¬ 
ently  before  us,  of  the  necessity  to  move 
away  from  Government  controls  and 
high  price  supports  and  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  producing  for  the  market 
and  recognizing  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand.  One  of  my  principal  regrets 
is  that  no  provision  is  made  in  this  bill 
with  regard  to  wheat  as  I  have  re¬ 
quested  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee.  Had  this  bill  been  presented 
under  circumstances  permitting  amend¬ 
ment  as  I  would  have  preferred,  I  would 
have  offered  an  amendment  to  give  the 
wheat  farmers  of  the  Nation  a  true 
choice  through  a  referendum.  In  the 
next  session,  this  should  be  done. 

Wool,  which  is  involved  in  this  omni¬ 
bus  bill,  is  produced  in  substantial 
quantities  in  our  area,  and  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  familiar  with  the  situation  as 
pertains  to  that  crop.  It  is  sessential 
that  the  1954  Wool  Act,  due  to  expire 
on  March  31,  1959,  be  extended  this 
year.  This  is  not  only  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  industry,  but  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  agriculture  generally  and  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Our  problem  with  regard  to  wool  is  not 
the  conventional  agricultural  problem  of 
domestic  surpluses,  unrealistic  prices, 
and  allotments.  This  is  really  an  import 
problem.  We  produce  only  about  one- 
third  of  our  peacetime  requirements. 
Sugar  is  the  only  other  major  agricul¬ 
tural  crop  which  we  produce  domesti¬ 
cally  in  far  less  quantity  than  we  con¬ 
sume.  Wool  is  essential  to  the  defense 
requirements  and  security  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  With  reduction  of  tariffs,  domestic 
production  by  1954  had  declined  almost 
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50  percent  from  the  production  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  wool  producers  simply  could  not 
compete  with  cheap  wages,  lower  taxes, 
and  other  lower  costs  of  production 
abroad.  The  1954  Wool  Act  which  we 
would  extend  provides  for  incentive  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  grower,  paid  from  duties 
collected  on  imported  wool.  I  person¬ 
ally  think  that  we  should  have  an  import 
quota  and  an  increase  in  tariff.  As  a 
minimum,  though,  we  must  at  least  have 
an  extension  of  this  act.  I  think  this  is 
generally  recognized  and  know  of  no  sub¬ 
stantial  opposition  to  it.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  extension  of  the 
Wool  Act  has  become  involved  in  this 
omnibus  legislation,  for  it  is  essential 
that  the  act  be  extended  this  year.  Real¬ 
izing  this,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
extend  it  on  August  29,  1957. 

The  reason  that  we  must  have  an  ex¬ 
tension  this  year,  rather  than  wait  until 
next  year,  is  quite  simple,  if  the  act  is 
not  extended  now,  it  will  create  uncer¬ 
tainty.  This  would  have  a  serious  ad¬ 
verse  effect  upon  agriculture  in  general, 
the  taxpayer,  and  the  country.  One  of 
the  effects  of  the  uncertainty  would  quite 
possibly  be  to  unrealistically  lower  prices. 
The  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  in¬ 
centive  payment  for  the  current  year’s 
program.  This  would  jeopardize  special 
revenues  available  to  take  care  of  the 
program,  and  could  very  conceivably  re¬ 
quire  taxpayers’  money,  bn  a  temporary 
basis,  to  correct  our  failure  to  act  and 
get  the  program  back  on  the  track. 

There  are  many  other  bad  effects  that 
would  flow  from  our  failure  to  extend  the 
act  this  year,  but  one  of  the  most  serious 
stemming  from  the  uncertainty  would  be 
certain  shifts  in  production.  This  in¬ 
dustry  requires  substantial  prior  plan¬ 
ning.  We  would  be  faced  with  heavy 
marketing  of  ewe  lambs  and  breeding 
stock  and  a  reduction  in  flocks.  Land 
taken  out  of  the  production  of  sheep 
would  be  either  used  to  prodiice  other 
livestock  or  farm  crops.  This  would 
either  create  dislocations  in  other  prod¬ 
ucts  or  add  to  our  agricultural  surpluses. 
This  would  only  compound  the  agricul¬ 
tural  program  and  add  to  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

To  prevent  all  this  and  more,  too,  it 
is  essential  that  the  act  be  extended  this 
year.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
suspension  of  the  rules  on  this  legislation. 

(Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  CHENOWETH 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen) 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  so-called  farm  bill  only  because  it 
is  this  or  nothing,  and  there  are  certain 
provisions,  including  the  protection  fox- 
wool,  that  must  be  enacted. 

However,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  figure  of  less  than  90  percent  of 
parity  for  basic  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  predict  this  bill  will  ultimately 
contribute  to  lower  livestock  prices  and 
deterioration  of  economic  conditions  for 
midwestern  fai-mei-s. 

It  is  an  almost  intolerable  situation 
w:  fr1  legislation  with  the  ramifications 
>  of  this  bill  is  considered  under  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules  which  prohibits  amend¬ 
ment  except  by  the  committee  handling 


the  bill  and  debate  is  limited  to  40  min¬ 
utes.  Moreover,  there  is  not  even  avail¬ 
able  the  usual  printed  bill. 

I  reiterate  that  I  support  this  legisla¬ 
tion  only  because  there  is  no  alternative 
at  this  late  date,  but  I  also  reiterate  that 
this  procedure  and  hastily  evolved  legis¬ 
lation  is  an  injustice  to  American  farm¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  4071.  I  am  happy 
to  see  this  bill  before  the  House  today. 
I  commend  the  House  leadership,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  working 
out  the  provisions  of  this  measure. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  extension  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954.  I  have 
been  l-eceiving  a  large  number  of  wires 
and  letters  urging  the  extension  of  this 
program.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  con¬ 
cern  to  the  woolgrowei-s  of  Colorado. 
While  the  present  law  does  not  expire 
until  next  year  there  is  a  strong  demand 
to  have  the  act  extended  at  this  session. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  plans  to 
be  made  for  the  marketing  of  the  1959 
wool  crop.  I  am  sure  that  the  extension 
of  4  years,  as  contained  in  this  bill,  will 
receive  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
woolgrowers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  particularly 
commend  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hill]  for  the  part  he  has  played  in 
making  this  legislation  possible.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  I  know  that  he 
worked  diligently  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  a  farm  bill  which  would  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  House.  I  was  happy  to  see 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.' 
Abernethy]  comment  on  his  service  in 
this  body.  Bill  Hill  has  made  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  sound  farm  leg¬ 
islation  over  the  years.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  him  retire  from  Congress  and  wish 
him  success  in  his  plans  for  the  future. 

.  Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Miller], 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
of  the  .  chairman  or  some  member  of 
the  committee.  No.  1,  the  65  percent  of 
parity  on  cox-n,  is  that  a  floor  or  a 
ceiling? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  a  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebi’aska.  It  may  go 
higher? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  sil*. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  No.  2:  Is 
the  wool  section  in  this  bill  also  in  the 
bill  from  the  Senate?  < 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  in  both  bills. 
But  there  is  some  difference  which  we 
will  have  to  reconcile. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  We  may 
expect  that  it  will  be  in  the  bill  when  it 
comes  back  from  conference? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  No.  3:  Is 
there  any  provision  for  the  extension  of 
Public  LaxV'  480?  We  passed  a  bill  that 
is  still  in  conference,  px-oviding  for  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  480.  Is  it  con¬ 
templated  that  we  may  have  some  ex¬ 
tension  of  that  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  we  will  have  a  separate  con- 
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ference  on  Public  Law  480  immediately 
following  the  disposition  of  this  bill.  j 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  adopt  the  provisions  of  the 
480  law.  This  law  is  needed.  I  also 
understand  the  corngrower  will  have 
the  right  to  vote  on  keeping  the  present 
program  of  higher  support  prices  and 
rigid  conti-ols  or  the  lower  parity  price 
and  no  acreage  controls.  I  further 
understand  that  other  feed  grains  will 
have  a  floor  of  about  7  to  8  percent  less 
than  the  floor  under  corn. 

I  must  warn  my  colleagues  that  if 
this  bill  brings  lower  and  lower  pi-ices  for 
feed  grains  that  live  stock  prices  will  be 
brought  down  in  price. 

Legislation  is  always  a  result  of  rea¬ 
sonable  men  working  out  their  differ¬ 
ences.  I  trust  that  will  be  done  in 
confex-ence. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HoevenL 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  /" 
the  third  and  the  latest  revision  of  an  \  . 
omnibus  farm  bill.  It  is  not  all  we 
hoped  for  but  it  is  the  best  we  can  get. 
Most  legislation  is  the  result  of  compro¬ 
mise  and  this  is  a  compromise  bill. 

I  know  there  are  Members  of  this 
House  that  are  not  satisfied  with  the  bill 
for  one  reason  or  another  but  I  appeal 
to  you  as  reasonable  men  and  women 
who  are  willing  to  face  the  facts  of  life 
as  they  present  themselves  in  this  fast- 
moving  world. 

It  does  not  take  an  expert  to  convince 
the  people  of  this  country  and  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  that  the  once  very 
potent  farm  bloc  is  no  more.  The  con¬ 
sumer  groups  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
today  and  hence  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  present  a  workable  bill  which  will 
meet  with  the  approval  not  only  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country  but  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  as  well. 

In  reality,  what  you  have  before  you  ^ 
today  is  what,  in  my  humble  judgment,  (  j 
would  have  been  contained  in  a  confer-  ^ 
ence  report  on  the  omnibus  bill  defeated 
a  few  days  ago.  I  said  then  that  we 
were  fussing  about  3  cents  a  pound  on 
cotton,  and  that  that  matter  could  be 
adjusted  in  conference.  We  have  ironed 
it  out  in  this  bill,  so  the  price  of  cotton 
is  going  to  be  about  27.8  cents  a  pound, 
or  about  65  percent  of  parity. 

Thus  the  bill  before  us  ultimately  pi-o- 
vides  for  65  percent  of  parity  for  cotton, 

65  percent  of  parity  for  rice,  65  percent 
of  parity  for  cox-n,  and  65  percent  of 
parity  for  tung  nuts.  So  there  is  fair¬ 
ness  and  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of 
the  commodities  as  to  the  level  of  price  ■ 
supports. 

On  corn,  in  which  I  am  particularly 
interested,  the  Senate  bill  provided  for 
a  floor  of  $1.10  a  bushel,  on  corn.  The 
House  bill  provided  for  $1.18  a  bushel. 
This  bill  provides  for  65-percent  parity 
for  corn  which  amounts  to  about  $1,144 
a  bushel,  without  acreage  allotments  or 
controls. 

We  are  also  retaining  the  referendum 
provision  in  the  bill.  The  gentleman 
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from  Minnesota  regrets  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  work  their  will  in  such  ref¬ 
erendum. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HQEVEN.  The  corn  fanner  in 
the  referendum  will  have  an  opportun¬ 
ity  in  the  commercial  corn  area  to  de¬ 
cide  between  two  propositions.  One  is 
the  present  law,  the  Agricultural  Acts 
of  1938  and  1949  as  amended,  which 
provides  for  75  to  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  with  acreage  allotments  and  con¬ 
trols;  the  alternative  proposal  is  the 
proposal  incorporated  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  which  provides  for 
no  acreage  allotments  or  controls  and  65 
percent  parity  floor  for  corn. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  bill  under 
consideration  retains  the  modernized 
parity  formula.  Continuation  of  the 
present  parity  formula  fs  not  provided 
for  in  the  Senate  bill.  It  is  my  hope., 
that  the  Senate  will  accept  the  House 
bill  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

If  the  bill  goes  to  conference  I  am  sure 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  vote  to  sustain  the  House  position 
on  this  measure.  In  closing  let  me  say 
that  this  is  the  last  chance  we  will  have 
to  enact  farm  legislation  at  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  would  like  to  see  a  much  better 
bill  for  our  fanners.  I  have  fought  Mr. 
Benson  as  long  and  as  hard  as  any 
Member  because  he  just  simply  does 
not — in  my  opinion — understand  our 
little  farmers’  problems.  However,  we 
must  be  realistic — these  are  the  closing 
hours  of  the  session,  when  the  legislative 
sands  are  running  out.  This  is  not  only 
the  best  bill  we  can  get,  it  is  all  we  can 
get,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  There  is  no  question 
i  about  that.  This  is  the  best  bill  we  can 
possibly  enact  into  law  before  Congress 
adjourns. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  AbernethyL 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
piece  of  major  legislation  is  the  result  of 
sensible  men  getting  together  at  the 
table  of  compromise.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  leaders  of  the  Congress, 
the  Republican  leadership,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leadership,  and  .members  otf  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  have  pulled  their 
chairs  to  the  table  of  compromise  and 
have  talked  this  problem  over  as  rea¬ 
sonable  men.  They  have  reached  an 
agreement.  Having  done  so  I  cannot 
picture  the  House  turning  it  down  today. 

I  know  how  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Christopher]  and 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Coad],  and  my  friend  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  An¬ 
dersen]  might  feel.  But  with  all  defer¬ 
ence  and  with  no  criticism  of  their  re¬ 
marks,  this  has  not  beern  a  sellout  to 
anyone.  It  is  not  a  sellout  to  the  Dem¬ 


ocrats  or  to  the  Republicans.  It  is  not  a 
sellout  to  Mr.  Benson,  to  Mr.  Eisenhower, 
to  the  Speaker,  or  Mr.  Martin,  or  to 
Mr.  Cooley  or  Mr.  Hill.  It  is  a  sensible 
agreeable  approach  to  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem. 

As  for  the  corn  provision  about  which 
my  friends,  the  gentlemen  from  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  Minnesota  have  com¬ 
plained,  a  new  program  for  corn  is  not 
being  forced  upon  anyone.  If  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  complained  and  their 
farmers  would  prefer  to  stay  with  the 
present  program,  their  farmers  may  so 
indicate  by  simply  expressing  themselves 
in  the  referendum  as  provided  for  in  the 
bill.  If  they  would  prefer  to  go  with  the 
new  alternative  included  in  this  bill, 
their  farmers  may  so  express  themselves 
in  the  referendum.  It  is  left  entirely 
to  the  farmers.  What  would  be  fairer 
than  that?  Mr.  Benson  has  claimed  it  is 
better  for  farmers  to  go  to  lower  sup¬ 
ports  and  have  higher  production.  The 
other  side  of  the  issue  presented  by 
these  three  gentlemen  I  have  named 
claim  it  is  better  for  farmers  to  continue 
controlled  production  and  at  higher  sup¬ 
ports.  Each  side  claims  to  know  what 
the  farmer  wants.  Actually,  no  one 
knows.  No  one  in  this  House  actually 
knows.  But,  after  the  fall  season  has 
passed,  and  they  have  had  an  opportun¬ 
ity  of  expressing  themselves  in  a  refer¬ 
endum,  we  will  know.  They,  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves,  will  have  made  the  de¬ 
cision  in  the  referendum.  What  could 
be  a  fairer  method  of  arriving  at  it? 
We  will  then  know  where  they  stand  and 
they  will  have  exactly  what  they  have 
voted  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  bringing  to  the  House 
a  farm  bill  which  I  believe  to  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  improvement  over  that  which 
passed  the  other  body. 

This  bill  save  the  concept  of  parity. 
Parity  was  adopted  a  quarter  century 
ago  as  the  yardstick  by  which  the 
farmer  could  determine  whether  or  not 
he  was  being  dealt  with  fairly.  The 
parity  concept  and  the  parity  formula 
are  generally  accepted  by  the  public. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  objections  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
against  some  of  our  farm  programs,  he 
has  never  complained  or  criticized  the 
concept  of  parity.  To  my  knowledge  no 
Member  of  this  body  has  ever  com¬ 
plained  about  such;  and  none  complain 
about  it  now. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has 
never  recommended  that  the  Congress 
junk  the  parity  concept.  In  the  many 
farm  messages  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President,  he  had  never  sought  re¬ 
peal  of  the  parity  concept.  Both  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  have  advo¬ 
cated  a  lowering  of  price  supports  but 
with  each  recommendation  they  have 
urged  that  support  prices  be  based  on 
parity  and  not  on  some  untried  for¬ 
mula. 

Some  time  ago  an  idea  was  advanced 
in  Canada  that  price  supports  be  based 
on  a  percentage  of  the  average  market 
price  for  a  given  number  of  years  next 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  com¬ 
modity  was  produced  and  offered  for 
market.  It  got  into  the  papers  and 
some  few  people  in  the  United  States, 


with  a  desire  to  come  up  with  something 
new,  hopped  on  it  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  the  answer  to  the  farmers’  prayer. 
Until  now  not  one  single  farmer  from  my 
district  or  State  has  asked  me  to  support 
any  such  formula.  In  fact,  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  that  any  farmer  from  any  part  of 
the  Nation  has  made  such  a  request  of 
our  committee. 

Now,  with  no  farmers  having  urged 
Congress  to  junk  the  concept  of  parity, 
with  the  Secretary  not  having  urged 
such  and  with  the  President  himself  not 
having  urged  us  to  do  so,  why  should 
we  do  it?  What  sensible  reason  is  there 
for  so  doing? 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  have 
urged  Congress  to  give  them  the  discre¬ 
tionary  authority  to  support  farm  prices 
on  a  flexible  scale  from  60  to  90  percent 
of  parity,  not  60  to  90  percent  or  any 
other  percentage  of  what  farmers  can 
obtain  for  their  products  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  as  was  incorporated  in  the 
bill  by  the  Other  body.  Of  what  advan¬ 
tage  would  there  be  to  fanners  to  fix 
price  supports  at  90  percent  of  what 
they  can  secure  for  their  products  in 
the  market  place?  What  farmer  would 
sell  his  crops  to  the  Federal  Government 
at  90  percent  of  what  he  can  get  for 
them  in  the  market?  With  all  deference 
to  those  whff  have  advanced  this  new 
idea  of  price  support  and  without  ques¬ 
tioning  their  sincerity,  to  adopt  such  a 
program  would  be  the  equivalent  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  price-support  program  at  all. 
Under  such,  the  manipulators  of  the 
markets  could,  after  a  few  years,  wipe 
out  any  safe  level  of  price  supports  and, 
on  so  doing,  farmers  would  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  are  powerful 
enough  to  manipulate  the  markets. 

Aside  from  the  retention  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  parity,  there  is  only  one  main 
difference  in  the  House  bill  and  that 
which  passed  the  other  body  as  the  bills 
relate  to  cotton.  The  Senate  bill  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  30-cents-per-pound  minimum 
price  for  cotton  based  on  inch  middling. 
The  original  House  bill  provided  for  a 
minimum  of  32.81  cents  per  pound.  We 
have  agreed  to  drop  the  32.81-cent  min¬ 
imum  and  have  fixed  same  at  a  min¬ 
imum  of  65  percent  of  parity,  which  by 
the  time  we  reach  said  minimum  in 
1962  will  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  minimum.  We  believe  this  to  be  a 
marked  improvement.  As  parity  goes 
up  by  virtue  of  increased  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  as  inflation  progresses,  the 
minimum  price  support  will  advance 
accordingly.  To  freeze  the  minimum  at 
a  flat  dollars-and-cents  figure  would 
force  the  farmer  to  absorb  such  infla¬ 
tion  as  might  be  visited  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  and  would  not  take  into  account  the 
increased  cost  of  production. 

As  to  cotton,  the  House  bill  retains 
the  same  minimum  national  allotment 
of  16  million  acres,  the  same  minimum 
farm  allotment  of  10  acres  or  the  highest 
planted,  whichever  is  the  lowest,  and  the 
same  choice  plan  of  permitting  farmers 
in  1959  and  1960  to  increase  their  plant¬ 
ings  up  to  40  percent  of  their  allotments 
by  taking  a  reduction  of  15  parity  points 
in  price  support.  However,  we  did  on 
the  latter  give  the  Secretary  some  dis¬ 
cretion  on  the  40-percent  increase,  au¬ 
thorizing  him  to  reduce  same  if  in  his 
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judgment  the  40  percent  would  result  in 
overproduction,  which  would  be  highly 
probable  under  the  provision  as  approved 
by  the  other  body. 

The  rice  provisions  remain  identical 
with  those  of  the  House  bill  and  so  do 
the  corn  provisions  except  that  we  have 
reduced  the  $1.18  minimum  support 
price  per  bushel  to  that  of  65  percent  of 
parity  which  as  of  now  amounts  to  about 
$1.14. 

It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  a  much  improved  bill;  that  it  is  better 
for  all  concerned — for  the  farmer,  the 
trade,  the  Government,  and  the  people. 

I  trust  it  will  be  adopted  by  an  over 
whelming  vote. 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Anfuso]  . 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl 
Andersen]  for  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  he  represents  his  constituents.  I 
know  he  is  interested  in  getting  the  most 
for  them.  As  a  city  person,  and  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  remarks  to  city  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  is  my  phi¬ 
losophy  that  farm  legislation  is  not  a 
one-way  street  and  that  we  must  travel 
the  road  on  a  two-way  basis.  If  we  do 
something  for  the  farmers,  we  expect  the 
farmers  to  do  something  for  us,  too, 
such  as,  housing  legislation  and  other 
necessary  measures.  I  am  going  to  sup¬ 
port  this  bill  and  I  am  going  to  ask  my 
city  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  support  this  bill,  because  I  think  the 
farmers  of  America  are  entitled  to  ade¬ 
quate  farm  legislation.  To  deny  them 
that  right  would  not  be  real  American¬ 
ism  in  my  book.  I  also  want  to  say  that 
city  people  should  support  this  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  simple  reason  that  on  my 
committee  there  are  men  like  the  chair¬ 
man,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Cooley],  and  many  others, 
who  have  time  and  time  again  supported 
legislation  of  benefit  to  us  in  the  cities. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have  a  hous¬ 
ing  bill,  but  for  the  time  being  I  am  not 
going  to  deny  the  farmers  of  America 
their  right  to  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  two-thirds  had  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  RABAUT  and  Mr.  COAD  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

August  13,  1958. 

Ordered^  -That  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  be  requested  to  return  to  the  Senate 
the  bill,  S.  3843,  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  i  therapy  by  registered  physical 
therapists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  request  will  be  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETURN  OF/felLL  TO  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following Communication  which  was 
read  by  the  Olerk: 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7125)  to  make  technical  changes  in  the 
Federal  excise  tax  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  Managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
f  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill, 
he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
theVequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cterk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August, 
13,  1958.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  j6n 
the  conference  XPPort. 

The  conferenc^ report  was  agreafi  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  J/ud  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker, Jlask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the \enUeman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reed],  jine  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [MrySiVpsoN],  and  I 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  Our  remarks 
at  this  point  in  tha/RECORD\and  that 
other  Members  desiring  to  do\so  may 
have  a  like  privilei 

The  SPEAKER^  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ^ne  gentleman  from\Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was/o  objection. 

Mr.  MIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con' 
sideratioiywhich  we  today  give  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  H.  R.  7125,  the  Excise 
Tax  Technical  Changes  Act  of  1958, 
marks'  the  culmination  of  2  V2  years  of 
intensive  thought,  study,  and  plain  hard 
wmflc  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
'ays  and  Means,  especially  its  Subcom- 
.  ittee  on  Excise  Taxation.  This  effort 
has  been  devoted  to  what  has  often 
been  described  as  the  orphan  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  taxes  of  the  United 
States.  I  speak  of  course  of  those  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  relate  to  excise  taxes. 

The  bill  H.  R.  7125  is  chiefly  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Excise  Taxation  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  which  has  been  ably 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Aime  J.  Forand.  In  his  endeavors  he  has 
been  ably  assisted,  advised,  and  coun¬ 
seled  by  the  members  of  his  subcommit¬ 
tee.  It  is  my  honor  to  name  them  and 
thank  them,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  but  on  behalf  of  the  whole  House 
as  well.  They  are:  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Herman  P. 


the''  gentleman 
notable  Hal 
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Eberharter;  the  gentleman  from  Ne 
York,  the  Honorable  Eugene  J.  Keo 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Frank  M.  Karsten;  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida,  the  Honorabl/A.  S. 
Herlong  ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  A.  jENKiNsyffhe  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois,  the  /Honorable 
Noah  M.  Mason;  and 
from  Washington,  the 
Holmes. 

Before  discussing  tha/Senate  amend¬ 
ments  and  the  action/of  the  conferees 
with  respect  thereto*;  I  would  like  to 
recall  briefly  for  th/ House  the  scope  of 
the  bill.  The  bfid  is  divided  into  two 
titles.  Title  I  com. tains  the  first  overall 
technical  revision  of  the  general  excise 
tax  provisions  undertaken  since  1932, 
the  year  in  Which  a  great  many  of  these 
provisions /^ere  first  adopted.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  numerous  changes  in  virtually  all 
classes  the  manufacturers’  excise 
taxes, /lie  bill  contains  the  complete  re¬ 
write/ of  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
communications  and  documentary 


up,  taxes,  and  the  all-important 


'edit  and  refund  provisions. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  represents  the  first 
overall  review  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  wines, 
and  beer  undertaken  since  the  1890’s. 
The  provisions  relating  to  the  taxes  on 
tobacco  products  and  firearms  have  been 
extensively  revised  as  well.  Title  n  pro¬ 
vides  a  general  technical  revision  of  the 
distilled  spirits  provisions  and  also  the 
occupational  tax  provisions  relating  to 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  provisions  relating  to 
wines,  beer,  and  tobacco  products  are 
also  generally  revised  by  the  title,  al¬ 
though  considerable  work  was  done  with 
respect  to  these  provisions  in  connection 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  of  1954. 

Proceeding  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  and  the  action  of  the  conferees 
thereon,  let  me  first  state  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Senate  amendments 
made  no  more  than  technical,  clerical, 
scarifying,  or  conforming  changes  in  the 
bfll  ai  it  passed  the  House.  Most  of 
theSyC  changes  were  made  necessary  by 
the  lapse  of  time  and  changes  to  con¬ 
form  the  bill  to  the  Tax  Rate  Extension 
Act  of\958,  which,  as  Members  of  the 
House  wlU  recall,  repealed  the  taxes  on 
the  transportation  of  property,  coal,-  and 
oil  by  pipeline.  In  the  case  of  amend¬ 
ments  of  this\class  with  respect  to  Sen¬ 
ate  amendments  which  are  technical, - 
clerical, '  clarifying,  or  conforming,  the 
House  either  recedes  or  recedes  with 
amendments  made\necessary  to  perfect 
the  bill,  or  the  Senate  recedes  in  order 
to  conform  to  other  attion  agreed  to  by 
the  committee  of  conference. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  amend¬ 
ments  just  discussed,  Vthe  Senate 
amended  the  bill  substantive^  in  several 
respects.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  these  several  substantial,  amend¬ 
ments.  The  first  substantive  amendment 
has  to  do  with  the  exemption  provided 
by  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Houste  for 
nonprofit  educational  organization^  in 
the  case  of  the  manufacturers,  retailed 
communications,  and  transportation 
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SENATE  -  AUgust  15 

1,  SUPFtoENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1959*  Passed  with  amendments  this  bill/  K.  R# 
13450V,  PP«  16305-11,  16431-54,  16457-73  (See  Digest  140  for  USDA  itefes.) 

eed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Neuberger  (for  himself  and  others']  to  add  an 
item  of  "to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  the  Outdoor  Recreation 

Review  Commission.  pp.  16442-3 

Sen,  Cooper  inserted  his  statement  favoring  the  emergency  conservation 
measures  program.,  pp,  I6469-6O 

Sen.  Mundfc  inserted  the  committee’s  statement  on  reductigri  of  personnel, 
and  he  and  Sen .\Dworshak  commended  the  statement,  pp.  16470- 


2.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sens.  Ellender,  Johnston,  Eastland,  Humphrey,  Aiken,  Young,  and 
Thye  were  appointed  conferees  on  S.  4071,  the  farm  bill.  The  text  of  the  bill, 
as  passed  by  the  House,  was  printed  in  the  Record,  pp.  16314-17 

3*  DAIRY  EXPORTS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee/voted  to  disapprove 
S.  4013,  to  provide  for  a^  export  program  for  dairy /products  o  p.  D857 

4®  WATERSHED  PROJECTS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  approved  the  follow¬ 
ing  watershed  projects*  Bussbron  Creek,  Ind. j  ^rooked  Creek,  Iowa;  and  Furnac 
Brook-Middle  River,  Conn,  and  M^lss,  p*  D857 


5.  FOOD  ADDITIVES.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfj 
amendments  H.  R.  13254,  to  regulafcV f ood  as 


Committee  ordered  reported  with 
Ltives.  p.  D857 


6,  DEBT  LIMIT.  The  Finance  Committee  repbrtdd  with  amendments  H.  R.  13580,  to 
increase  the  debt  limit.  As  reported,y^he  bill  would  (l)  set  the  permanent 
limit  at  $283  billion  and  (2)  set  t  he/xehm  or  ary  limit  at  $288  billion  until 
June  30,  1959,  at  which  time  it  would  revert  to  the  permanent  limit*  (S.  Rept* 
2389)  p.  16263 

Sen.  Symington  recommended  tjtfat  the  Treasury  announce  its  long-term  borrow¬ 
ing  programs  and  that  public  nee/s  have  a  higher  priority  than  economy  in  expen¬ 
ditures.  p.  16281 

7*  FORESTRY;  LAND  UTILIZATION.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported 
without  amendment  Ho  R.  8481,  to  extend  title  IV  of\the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  relating  to  forestry/  to  HawAii  (S.  Rept.  2415 >#  and  H.  R.  12494,  to 
authorize  this  Department,  in  selling  or  agreeing  to  the  sale  of  lands  to 
N.  Co,  to  permit  the  St/te  to  sell  or  exchange  such  laro^s  for  private  purposes 
(S,  Rept.  2416)*  pp. ,16263-4 

8.  RIVER  BASINS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  4266,  to  establish,  the  U.  S.  Study 
Commission  on  the  leches.  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadalupe -San  Antonio, 
Nueces,  and  San  Jacinto  River  Basins  and  intervening  areas,  16284-6,16262 
Passed  as  reported  S.  4192,  to  authorize  modification  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  of  improvement  for  the  Trinity  River  basin,  Tex.  pp.  16286-V 

9*  RECLAMATION.  / Passed  as  reported  S.  3648,  to  authorize  construction  djqd  operation 
of  the  Nav^dio  Indian  irrigation  project,  pp.  16287-91 

Passed  as  reported  S.  1887,  to  authorize  construction  of  the  San  Luis  Unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  Calif*  pp.  16291-303 

10.  TAXES/  Agreed  to  the  conference  reports  on  H.  R.  7125  and  H.  R«,  8381,  to  niake 
technical  changes  in  the  tax  laws.  The  House  agreed  to  the  report  on  H.  R. 

si.  These  bills  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President*  pp*  16322,  I63U-3 

11.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  13549,  to  increase  the  benefits  under 

the  Social  Security  Act.  op.  16473-83 


HOUSE  ~  August  15 


12. *  ASffiA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Passed  with  amendments,  176  to  130,  S.  3683,  to  establish,7 

arK^efTective  program  to  alleviate  contiions  of  substantial  unemployment  in  / 
ecohomically  depressed  areas,  (pp.  1631*2-1*08)  Rejected,  79  to  106,  an  araend- 
merrtXi^  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  by  Rep.  Fenton.  Rep.  Fenton 
explained  that  his  proposed  substitute  amendment  was  the  same  as  his  byll  H«  R. 
51*68,  '•which  I  introduced  for  the  administration  on  February  28,  1957/.  (pp* 
16389-9U)  NBejected,  170  to  188,  a  motion  by  Rep.  Hiestand  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  theNBanking  and  Currency  Committee,  (p.  161*08)  / 

13,  ONION  FUTURES.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R«  376,  t#  prohibit  trad¬ 

ing  in  onion  futusres.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  16335 

ll*«  DISASTER  LOANS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  Amendment  S.  30l*,  to 
provide  for  a  specific\contribution  by  State  government^/ to  the  cost  of  feed  or 
seed  furnished  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  stockmen  in  disaster  areas  (H.  Rept. 
2650).  p.  161*29  \  / 

•  CROP  INSURANCE*  The  Agriculture  Committee  reportea  with  amendment  H.  R*  13262, 
to  eliminate  the  prohibition  against  crop  insurance  being  made  available  to 
certain  counties  which  do  not  have  wide  participation  in  the  program  (  H.  Repto 
261*6) .  p.  161*29  N. 

16.  FORESTRY.  The  Agriculture  Committee  *Vpo/fced  without  amendment  S.  371*1  ,  to  pro¬ 

vide  regular  national  forest  status  toymost  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Forest  Service  (H.  Rept.  2638).  p.  I6fcf29\ 

17.  RESEARCH,  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 

ment  S.  1*039,  to  authorize  the  l)Oad  of  any  Government  agency  now  making  con¬ 
tracts  for  research  to  grant  fjmds  for  the  support  of  such  research  (  H.  Rept. 
261*0),  and  H.  R.  11257,  to  make  various  amendments  regarding  administration  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  (H.  Rept.  261*2).  pV  161*29 

18.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H./'R.  131*89,  military  con¬ 

struction  appropriation  bill  for  1959.  p.  16320  \ 

A  \ 

19 »  PALM'  OIL;  TAXATION. /Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  10239,  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  of  195l4/so  as  to  exempt  palm  oils  from  tax  during  \he  first  domestic 
processing  untie  June  30,  i960,  p.  16332  \ 

20.  BUTTER;  CHEES/1  Passed  as  reported  S.  2006,  to  amend  the  InternalNRevenue  Code 

of  1951*  so/a s  to  relieve  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  and  Navy  rrom  sitting 
with  theySecretary  of  Agriculture  on  appeals  boards  to  decide  appeals^ from  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  cases  involving  deleterious  sub« 
stances  in  butter  or  oleomargarine  or  in  any  substance  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sro-called  filled  cheese,  pp.  16332-3  \. 

21.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1*021,  to  establish  the  U*  S.  Study  ComV 
/ mission  on  the  Savannah,  Altahama,  St.  Marys,  Apalachicola-Chattahoochee,  and  \ 

/  Perdidio-Escambia  River  Basins.  The  House  amendment  replaces  the  Alabama- 
/  Coosa  River  Basin  with  the  Perdidio-Escambia  River  Basin,  pp.  16335-7 


22.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Hoffman  objected  to  Rep.  Cooley's  request  for  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  agree  to  Senate’s  request  for  a  conference  on  S.  1*071,  the  farm  bill. 

p*  161*10 


[NERALS.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  S, 
)3 6,  to  provide  production  payments  to  stabilize  the  production  of  certa^ 
minerals,  pp.  161RL1-2,  16^29 


2I4.0  EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H0  R. 
132hl,\to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  for  area  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams  (\.  Rept »  26U9) »  p.  16U29 


2 5«  RECLAMATIONS  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H.  R»  13523\  to  authorize  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  by  the 
Secretary  of\he  Interior  of  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  reclamation  project*  pp. 

I6U12,  161^29 


26.  PERSONNEL.  Conferee  were  appointed  on  S.  25,  to  specify  t?ie  effective  date 
upon  which  changes\in  pay  of  wage-board  employees  shall  regin  following  the 
start  of  a  survey.  ^Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed,  p.  16U12 

Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  7710,  to  provide  for  the  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  accumulated  and  accrued  annual  leave  of  deceased  employees  0 
Senate  conferees  have  not  been  appointed.  p.  l61jl2> 


27.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Passed  witWrat  amendment  S.  322U*/to  improve  opportunities  ff^ 
small  business  concerns  to  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  Government  purchases 
and  contracts.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  jme  President.  p„  16l;ili 


HOUSING,  Rep.  Hiestand  inserted^ 
Act  of  1958c  pp.  l6Ulii-5 


summary  of^H.  R.  13776,  the  proposed  Housing 


29.  PROPERTY;  LEASES.  The  Government  Cp^rati^ns  Committee  ordered  reported  S.  3lit2 
to  extend  GSA  authority  to  lease  out 'Peueral  building  sites  until  needed  for 
construction  purposes,  p.  D860  X 

The  Government  Operations  Commj/tee,  adopted  a  report,  "Importation  of 
Foreign  Excess  Property."  p,  D860 


30,  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  the  following  legislative  pro¬ 
gram:  Mon,,  Aug.  18:  Consent  Calendar;  and  the  following  under  suspension  of 
the  rules:  S.  U035,  housing  bill;  H.  R,  13067,\food  stamp  bill;  S.  i*039,  in¬ 
creased  funds  for  research;  find.  H.  R0  I32I4I,  vocational  education  bill;  Tuea- 
and  remainder  of  the  weeks  Private  Calendar;  S.  D.  C.  school  lunch  bijyJ 

and  S.  I1O36,  minerals  stabilization  payments  billAjpp.  16909-10 


3le  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Aug{  18.  p.  161*28 


SENATE  -  August  16 


32.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Agrej/a  to  a  motion  by  Sen.  Ellender  requesting  the  House  to  re¬ 
turn  S.  4071,  the/farm  bill,  to  the  Senate  for  considering  agreeing  to  the 
House  amendments'  to  the  bill.  Sens.  Munat  and  Thye  criticize^  this  action, 
pp.  16508,  16510-11 


33.  FOREIGN  TRADER  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  sV  3420,  to 

extend  Public  Law  480.  House  conferees  have  not  been  appointed,  pp,  16520-21 


34.  FORESTRY./  Sen.  Jackson  criticized  Federal  timber  sales  policies,  stating  that 
”1  am  disappointed  that  the  Forest  Service  has  not  met  its  timber  sale^.  goals, ’ 
that  VUt  is  high  time  that  the  secretariat  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  /he  bureaucracy  of  the  Budget  Bureau  to  take  off  their  blinders  and  lW 

goals  that  must  be  achieved,"  and  inserted  tables  on  timber  sales  aXpio* 
iteration  and  management,  and  Forest  Service  appropriated  funds  for  the  past 


several 


>n  and  management,  an< 
years,  pp.  16497-99 
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.Amendment  No.  221.  This  amendment 
related  to  reimbursement  for  moving 
expanses  of  employees  of  certain  corpo¬ 
rations  organized  to  operate  laboratories 
for  tnte  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
This  amendment  was  opposed  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  House  conferees  were 
unwilling  tosaccept  it.  The  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  recede. 

Amendment Vo.  225.  This  amendment 
was  offered  by ‘Senator  Bush  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  floor  stock  refunds  of  taxes 
paid  on  electric  light  bulbs  by  import¬ 
ers.  Because  of  thX  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  electric  lightmdbs  in  1954,  the 
House  conferees  refuseck  to  accept  this 
amendment  and  the  Senate  conferees 
were  forced  to  recede. 

Amendment  No.  226.  Tills  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  offered  b\  Senator 
Williams,  was  intended  to  closNg-  loop¬ 
hole  by  preventing  a  regulated  nivest- 
ment  company  from  setting  up  taxSfree 
dividends  to  its  shareholders  by  the\e- 
duction  of  its  earnings  and  profits  a) 
count  through  capital  losses.  The?' 
House  conferees  agreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  with  an  amendment,  making  it 
apply  to  taxable  years  of  regulated  in¬ 
vestment  companies  beginning  after 
March  1,  1958. 

Amendment  No.  227.  This  amendment 
was  offered  by  Senator  Williams  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  United  States  citizen  from  avoid¬ 
ing  the  Federal  estate  and  gift  taxes  by 
becoming  a  resident  in  a  possession  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House  conferees,  except' it  was  not  to 
apply  to  a  resident  of  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  who  was  not  otherwise  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  con¬ 
ferees  in  adopting  this  modification  of 
the  Senate  amendment  desired  to  give 
the  matter  of  the  taxation  of  residents 
of  a  possession  who  were  not  otherwise 
citizens  of  the  United  States  further 
study. 

Amendment  No.  229.  This  amendment 
relates  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  small  business.  The  House  ac¬ 
cepted  all  but  two  features  of  this 
amendment.  One  feature  not  accepted 
related  to  that  part  of  the  amendment 
extending  the  present  accelerated  meth¬ 
ods  of  computing  depreciation  to  used 
property  with  a  $50,000  limit.  The 
House  conferees  did  not  go  along  witl 
this  amendment  because  of  the  comp/- 
cations  involved  and  the  fact  that  /the 
recapture  clause  might  result  in  undue 
hardship  to  many  small  businesses  when 
the  property  was  sold.  The  second  mod¬ 
ification  relates  to  the  3-year  net  operat¬ 
ing  loss  provided  by  this  amendment. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  the  carry¬ 
back  of  net  operating  losses  to  the  third 
prior  year  was  to  be  a/iilable  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  $50,00yioss  ($100,000  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  rouirn).  The  House 
Conferees,  however/  believed  that  this 
carryback  should/not  be  limited  and, 
therefore,  the  Senate  conferees  were 
force'd  to  agree/to  a  net  operating  loss  to 
the  third  prjsfr  year  without  any  limi¬ 
tation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questioiyis  on  agreeing  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Thp4eport  was  agreed  to. 

BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
fnimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
which  clarifies  certain  language  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  re¬ 
lating  to  collapsible  corporations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  .  , 

H.  R.  8381 — Collapsible  Corporations 
There  appeared  to  be  some  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  language  in  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  relating  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  added  by  your  committee  dealing  with 
collapsible  corporations.  This  language  con¬ 
cerned  dealers  in  securities.  Where  a  dealer 
holds  stock  in  his  investment  account,  the 
amendment  added  by  your  committee  and 
accepted  by  the  House  treats  such  person,  in 
determining  whether  the  sale  by  him  of  such 
stock  comes  within  the  collapsible  corpo¬ 
ration  provisions,  in  exactly  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  if  he  were  not  a  dealer  in  stock  or 
securities  art  all.  Accordingly,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  to  clarify  this  matter  in 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  by  the  following  paragraph: 

“It  is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that,  in  applying  the  definition  of  subsection 
(e)  assets, 'stock  or  securities  held  by  a  cor- 
oration  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  ‘Corpo- 
tion  A’)  shall  not  be  considered  subsec¬ 
tion  (e)  assess  merely  because  a  more  than ^ 
20  percent  shareholder  is  a  dealer  in  stoci 
or  securities,  if  such  shareholder  holds  Ins 
Corporation  A  stock  in  his  investment/ac¬ 
count  (pursuant  to  section  1236  (a) ) .  There¬ 
fore,  the  Stock  or  securities  held  by yCorpo- 
ration  A  snail  not  be  subsection  (9*)  assets 
by  reason  of  ?he  more  than  20  percent  share¬ 
holder  test  ui\less,  in  the  han/s  of  such 
shareholder,  thesstock  or  securities  held  by 
Corporation  A  woSild,  if  held  Jey  such  share¬ 
holder,  constitute  \3roperty/gain  from  the 
sale  of  which  wouldSbe  ccmsidered  ordinary 
income  solely  by  reas^nyof  the  application 
of  section  341  as  modyR^d  by  this  amend¬ 
ment.’’ 


STATUS  OF  BILLS  BEFORE  COMMIT¬ 
TEE/ON  FINANC 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.”  Mb’.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  ask  thes.  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia  Nabout 
proposed''  legislation  which  is  pending 
before/iis  committee.  Has  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  concluded  hearings 
the/ebt  limit  bill? 

r.  BYRD.  That  bill  was  reported 
is  afternoon. 

Mi-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  committee  has  reported  the  debt 
limit  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  When  will 
the  Senator  be  ready  to  have  that  bill 
taken  up? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Whenever  it  suits  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  about 
the  bill  to  extend  the  application  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  will  be  acted  on  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Finance 
Committee  will  act,  on  Monday,  on  the 
measure  for  extension  of  the  Renegotia¬ 
tion  Act;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Finance  Committee  al¬ 
ready  has  reported  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  that  the.  bill 
is  on  the  calendar,  and  that  copies  of  the 
bill  and  the  report  are  available. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahor 
[Mi*.  KerrL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  s/ort, 
the  committee  has  reported  the  bfi l,  and 
copies  of  the  bill  are  available  ;/ds  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Let  me  ask  when  it  is  desjfed  to  have 
the  Senate  take  up  the  measure  raising 
the  debt  limit? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Te/as.  The  Policy 
Committee  has  not  vet  discussed  that 
matter.  I  wish  to  iake  it  up  with  the 
Policy  Committee, yWhich  will  pass  on  it 
later. 

Mr.  President*'  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
and  his  committee  for  what  they  have 
done.  I  ha/e  never  known  a  committee 
to  handle/  greater  volume  of  work  with 
greater  Efficiency.  So  I  certainly  con¬ 
gratulate  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  Uie  other  members  of  the  committee, 
and/r  appreciate  very  much,  indeed,  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  which  was  acted  on  by 
the  Senate;  I  was  told  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  room  no  longer  had  any  copies  of 
it.  I  did  not  hear  all  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  said.  I  believe  he 
said  that  the  bill  the  committee  had 
agreed  upon — I  refer  to  the  bill  relating 
to  tax  relief  for  small  business — was 
added  as  an  amendment.  I  understand 
that  amendment  was  included  in  con¬ 
ference,  and  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  is  substantially  the  language 
of  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Only  one  change  was 
made. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  I  said  “sub¬ 
stantially.” 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him  and  to  his  committee  for 
the  fine  work  they  have  done  in  regard 
,to  tax  relief  for  small  business.  Even 
lough  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  were 
norsincluded,  I  believe  that  a  substantial 
part>of  them  were;  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  tne  Senate  Finance  Committee  made 
those  auditions  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  B  »RD.  I  may  say  that  the 
Finance  Conamittee  followed  very  closely 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabamk  [Mr.  Sparkman]  ;  we 
adopted  all  tnk  recommendations  we 
could  of  those  mSfie  by  his  committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMANS,  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  I  hope\he  others  will  be 
included  next  year,  ^ne  of  them  has 
to  do  with  used  equipment.  That  provi¬ 
sion  is  important,  becausK  many  small- 
business  men.  cannot  afforckto  buy  new 
equipment.  The  other  provision  has  to 
do  with  plowing  back  into  inventory.  I 
realize  that  there  is  another  version  of 
the  latter  provision,  but  I  believfc  that 
the  one  the  committee  approved  lS^the 
better  of  the  two. 

I  certainly  hope  both  of  those  provi¬ 
sions  will  be  included  by  the  Finance 
Committee  next  year. 
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Mr.  M&RSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  state  that,  for  some 
years,  the  senate  has  been  served  in  an 
exceedingly  effective  fashion  by  Mr. 
Colin  P.  Stamjttie  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committe^y on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation.  His  services  are  typical  of 
those  of  so  many  the  Senate  staff 
members.  Sometime^  I  think  that,  in 
our  busy  lives,  we  quirte  forget  the  ones 
who  make  it  possible  fon  Senators  to  do 
good  jobs — if  they  do.  ^Certainly,  our 
effectiveness  now  and  then  'is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  our  committees'and  in  our 
offices  we  have  a  dedicated  grotm  of  pub¬ 
lic  servants  who  work  behind  thk  scenes, 
but  who  really  are  the  ones  wh\make 
the  Senate  function. 

I  wish  to  cite  Mr.  Colin  Stam  aSyan 
example  of  that  kind  of  public  servant. 

I  have  taken  to  him  a  great  man} 
problems  in  regard  to  fiscal  matters;  but' 
over  the  years  I  have  not  seen  the  slight¬ 
est  evidence  on  his  part  of  any  partisan¬ 
ship.  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  his 
interpretations  and  judgments;  but  they 
have  been  honest  ones,  and  that  is  all  I 
ever  ask  of  any  public  servant. 

On  July  29,  1958,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Stam, 
in  behalf  of  a  proposed  amendment  to 
House  bill  1725,  which  would  revise  the 
Federal  log-truck  tax— a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  the  log-truck  operators  in 
Oregon.  In  the  letter,  I  presented  a 
series  of  technical  questions  which  called 
for  considerable  information.  I  wished 
him  to  supply  it  to  me  at  a  very  early 
date — particularly  the  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

On  August  8,  1958,  I  received  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Stam.  The  reply  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  thoroughness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let¬ 
ter  and  Mr.  Stam’s  reply  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows; 

July  29,  1958. 

Mr.  Colin  F.  Stam, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Joint  Committee  on  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Taxation,  House  Of¬ 
fice  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stam:  With  regard  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  H.  R.  1725  which  yfould 
revise  the  Federal  log-truck  tax,  I  dejire  the 
following  information: 

1.  How  many  taxed  log  trucks /ire  taxed 
under  existing  Federal  law  in  Oregon? 

2.  What  is  the  tax  revenue  ^derived  from 
them? 

3.  What  percentage  of  Oregon’s  log  trucks 
would  he  affected  by  they  adoption  of  the 
proposed  amendment? 

4.  What  would  the  estimated  savings  to 
the  individual  taxpavj'r  and  the  total  effect 
on  Federal  revenue/be  if  the  amendment 
should  be  adoptee 

5.  Do  you  consider  the  administrative  dif¬ 
ficulties  allude#  to  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  serious  enough  to  give  cause  for 
concern? 

I  would  Appreciate  an  early  reply  so  that 
I  may  hayea  reasonable  opportunity  to  study 
this  majfter. 

For/your  Information  the  amendment  I 
refei/to  is  in  the  Record  of  July  22,  1958, 
at  .pages  13352-13354. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Morse. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal 

Revenue  Taxation, 
Washington,  August  8,  1958. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

•  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  29,  1958,  requesting  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  truck  use  tax. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  does  not 
have  the  data  you  desire  concerning  the 
number  of  log  trucks  taxed  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  such  trucks.  The  return  form 
which  is  filed  for  the  truck  use  tax  (Form 
2290)  does  not  provide  any  information  as 
to  the  use  of  the  trucks,  hence  the  Service 
cannot  segregate  returns  covering  log  trucks. 

We  have  learned  the  Oregon  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Commission  collected  some  data  on  log¬ 
ging  trucks,  and,  according  to  those  tabula¬ 
tions,  there  were  3,100  logging  trucks.  This 
number  does  not  include  the  general  service 
and  lumber  trucks  of  the  logging  com¬ 
panies;  the  3,100  trucks  referred  to  are  heavy 
rucks  of  the  type  used  for  logs. 

We  understand  that  these  trucks  would  be 
subject  to  a  truck  use  tax  of  $90  per  truck, 
so  the  total  revenue  would  amount  to 
$279, <M). 

You  \sked  what  percentage  of  the  lc 
trucks  would  be  affected  by  a  propqired 
amendment  to  allow  taxpayers  to  selecjrthe 
month  in  the  tax  year  for  theAruck 

use  tax  would  begin,  and  you  als#  asked 
about  the  effect  of  such  amendment  on  in¬ 
dividual  taxpayers  and  the  tota Y  effect  on 
Federal  revenuesN.  We  have  be#n  told  that 
the  Oregon  log  trucks  generally  operate  for 
8  or  9  months  of  anyyyear.  W  this  is  true  of 
all  log  trucks,  then  a\  would  be  affected  by 
the  amendment.  If  a  oeytain  truck  is  used 
only  during  the  montipi  of  April  through 
December,  then  under/lheNproposal  the  tax¬ 
payer  could  select  the  calendar  year  as  the 
tax  year,  and  since/the  vehicle  would  not  be 
put  in  use  until  Xpril,  the  ta\  for  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  would  be  only  $67. 5&  instead  of 
$90.  Thus,  tjpe  tax  saving  for  \he  truck 
owner  is  $22.5 

We  do  lrn  have  comprehensive  Jlata  on 
this  utilisation  of  the  various  typ^s  of 
trucks  subject  to  the  truck  use  tax /'end, 
consequently,  we  cannot  estimate  the  rNp- 
nue  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
behove  that  the  administrative  problem! 
w^fuld  be  serious. 

Under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
r1956,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required 
to  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  1,  1959,  the  results  of  a  study  and 
investigation  of — 

(1)  the  effects  on  design,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  Federal -aid  highways  of 

(A)  the  use  of  vehicles  of  different  dimen¬ 
sions,  weights,  and  other  specifications,  and 

(B)  the  frequency  of  occurrences  of  such 
vehicles  in  the  traffic  stream, 

(2)  the  proportionate  share  of  the  design, 
construction,  and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
Federal-aid  highways  attributable  to  each 
class  of  persons  using  such  highways,  such 
proportionate  share  to  be  based  on  the 
effects  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  such  high¬ 
ways,  and 

(3)  any  direct  and  indirect  benefits  ac¬ 
cruing  to  any  class  which  derives  benefits 
from  Federal-aid  highways,  in  addition  to 
benefits  from  actual  use  of  such  highways, 
which  are  attributable  to  public  expendi¬ 
tures  for  such  highways. 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  delay  action 
on  any  amendments  to  the  truck  use  tax 
until  the  results  of  this  study  are  available. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Colin  F.  Stam, 

Chief  of  Staff. 


Mr.  MORSE.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Stai 
pointed  out  that,  under  the  Federal /ud 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  required  to  report  m  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March/l/  1959, 
the  results  of  a  study  and  investigation 
of  this  whole  problem. 

Mr.  Stam  concluded  letter  by 
saying : 

It  would  seem  advisably'  to  delay  action 
on  any  amendments  to /the  truck  use  tax 
until  the  results  of  thhr  study  are  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  Wish  to  say  to  the  log- 
truck  operators  hr  Oregon  that  I  believe 
Mr.  Stam’s  adyfee  is  sound.  I  say  to 
them  that  I  ajn  satisfied  that  that  is  also 
the  advice  or  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee;  a n/A  herefore  I  shall  defer  any 
further  action  on  my  part  in  regard  to 
this  matter  until  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce/produces  the  result  of  his  study 
andyftivestigation — in  March  1959. 

it  at  this  time,  I  wish  publicly  to 
tjjrfank  Mr.  Stam  for  the  excellent  co¬ 
operation  he  has  always  extended  to  my 
office. 


MARKETING  PROGRAMS  FOR  VARI¬ 
OUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to 
provide  more  effective  price,  production 
adjustment,  and  marketing  programs  for 
various  agricultural  commodities — which 
was,  to,  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

TITLE  I - COTTON 

Program  for  1959  and  1960 
Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section : 

"Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  law —  — 

“(a)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of 
upland  cotton  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  offer  the  opera¬ 
tor  of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is 
established  under  section  344  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
a  choice  of  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
determined  pursuant  to  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  price  support  determined  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  101  of  this  act  (the  amount 
of  cotton  estimated  to  be  produced  on  the 
additional  acres  allotted  to  producers  select¬ 
ing  choice  (B)  for  such  year  being  taken  into 
account  in  computing  such  support),  except 
that  for  the  1959  crop  the  level  of  support 
shall  be  not  less  than  80  percent  of  parity, 
or  (B)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  pursuant  to  section  344  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
increased  by  not  to  exceed  40  percent  (such 
increased  acreage  allotment  to  be  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm  for  all  purposes)  and 
price  support  at  a  level  which  is  15  percent 
of  parity  below  the  level  of  support  estab¬ 
lished  for  producers  who  elect  choice  (A). 
Any  person  operating  more  than  one  farm, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  choice  (B),  must 
elect  choice  (B)  for  all  farms  for  which  he 
is  operator.  Not  later  than  January  31  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  announce  on 
the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  supply  per¬ 
centage  and  the  parity  price  as  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  August  1,  the  price  support  level  for 
producers  who  elect  choice  (A)  and  choice 
(B)  respectively,  and  such  price  support 
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levels  shall  be  final.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  such  announcement,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  the  operator  (as  shown  on  the  records 
of  the  county  committee)  of  each  farm  for 
which  an  allotment  is  established  under 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  be  notified  of  the 
alternative  levels  of  price  support  and  the 
alternative  acreage  allotments  available  for 
his  farm.  The  operator  of  each  farm  shall, 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
notify  the  county  committee  in  writing 
whether  he  desires  the  increased  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  and  the  level  of  price  support  pre¬ 
scribed  in  choice  (B)  to  be  effective  for  the 
farm.  If  the  operator  fails  to  so  notify  the 
county  committee  within  the  time  pre¬ 
scribed,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  chosen 
the  acreage  allotment  and  the  price  support 
level  prescribed  in  choice  (A).  The  choice 
elected  by  the  operator  shall  apply  to  all  the 
producers  on  the  farm.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  the  operator  of  a  farm 
for  which  choice  (B)  is  in  effect  to  change 
to  choice  (A)  where  conditions  beyond  the 
control  of  the  farm  operator,  such  as  exces¬ 
sive  rain,  flood,  or  drought,  prevented  the 
planting  of  acreage  to  cotton  or  having  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  available  for  harvest  on  the  farm 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  such  opera¬ 
tor  in  selecting  choice  (B).  The  additional 
acreage  required  to  be  allotted  to  farms  un¬ 
der  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  the  production  from  such  acre¬ 
age  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota.  The  additional  acreage 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments.  Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
farm  participating  in  any  cotton  acreage  re¬ 
serve  program  established  for  1959  under  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  shall  receive  an  increased 
acreage  allotment  uiider  the  provisions  of 
this  section  for  1959.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (2)  any  farm 
cotton  acreage  allotment  increased  as  the 
result  of  the  selection  of  choice  (B)  may  not 
be  released  and  reapportioned  to  any  other 
farm.  Price  support  shall  be  made  available 
under  this  paragraph  only  to  cooperators 
and  only  if  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  crop. 

“(b)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of 
upland  cotton,  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  who  elect  choice  (A) 
through  a  purchase  program.  Price  support 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  who 
elect  choice  (B)  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations.  - 

“(c)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
directed,  during  the  period  beginning  August 
1,  1959,  and  ending  July  31,  1961,  to  offer  any 
upland  cotton  owned  by  it  for  sale  for  un¬ 
restricted  use  at  not  less  than  10  percent 
above  the  current  level  of  price  support  pre¬ 
scribed  in  choice  (B) .” 

Price  support  for  1961  and  subsequent  years 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  103  as  follows: 

“Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  act,  price  support  to 
cooperators  for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton, 
beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  for  which 
producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  shall  be  at  such  level  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor  nor 
less  than  the  minimum  level  prescribed  below 
.  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  after 
consideration  of  the  factors  specified  in  sec¬ 
tion  401  (b)  of  this  act.  For  the  1961  crop 
the  minimum  level  shall  be  70  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor,  and  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  crop  the  minimum  level  shall  be  65 
percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor.  Price 
support  in  the  case  of  noncooperators  and  in 
case  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved  shall 


be  as  provided  in  section  101  (d)  (3)  and 
(5).” 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 

Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Adustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  342  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  third  sentence  and  by  changing  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a 
colon  and  adding  the  following:  “ Provided , 
That  beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  shall  be  not  less  than 
a  number  of  bales  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports 
(less  estimated  imports)  for  the  marketing 
year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  amount  of  such  quota  as  he 
determines  necessary  after  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  estimated  stocks  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  (including  the  qualities  of 
such  stocks)  and  stocks  in  foreign  countries 
which  would  be  available  for  the  marketing 
year  for  which  the  quota  is  being  proclaimed 
if  no  adjustment  of  such  quota  is  made  here¬ 
under,  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States 
to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of 
the  different  qualities  of  cotton  needed  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  cotton  consum¬ 
ing  countries,  and  for  purposes  of  national 
security:  but  the  Secretary,  in  making  such 
adjustments,  may  not  reduce  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  any  year  below  (i)  1 
million  bales  less  than  the  estimated  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports 
for  the  marketing  year  for  which  such  quota 
is  being  proclaimed,  or  (ii)  10  million  bales, 
whichever  is  larger." 

(2)  Section  342  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
act,  the  national  marketing  quota  for  upland 
cotton  for  1959  and  subsequent  years  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  each  such  year  of  16  million  acres.” 

(3)  Section  347  (b)  is  amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following: 
“Provided,  That  beginning  with  the  1961  crop 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  such  national 
marketing  quota  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  (1)  the  estimated  domestic  consumption 
plus  exports  for  the  marketing  year  which 
begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  less  (2)  the 
estimated  imports,  plus  (3)  such  additional 
number  of  bales,  if'  any,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
working  stocks  in  trade  channels  until  cot¬ 
ton  from  the  next  crop  becomes  readily  avail¬ 
able  without  resort  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks.” 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  344  (a) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  word  “five”  and 
substituting  the  word  “four.” 

Minimum  farm  allotments 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  national'  acreage  reserve  consisting  of 
310,000  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  such 
reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acre¬ 
age  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allot¬ 
ments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
State  and  county  acreage  reserves  (except 
that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall 
be  1,000  acres).  For  the  1960  and  succeed¬ 
ing  crops  of  cotton,  the  needs  of  States 
(other  than  Nevada)  for  such  additional 
acreage  for  such  purpose  may  be  estimated 
by  the  Secretary,  after  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  such  needs  as  determined  or  estimated 
for  the  preceding  crop  of  cotton  and  the  size 
of  the  national  acraege  allotment  for  such 


crop.  The  additional  acreage  so  apportioned 
to  the  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the 
counties  for  such  additional  acreage  for  such 
purpose,  and  added  to  the  county  acreage 
allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (ex¬ 
cept  that  no  part  of  such  additional  acreage 
shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve 
above  15  percent  of  the  county  allotment 
determined  without  regard  to  such  additional 
acreage).  Additional  acreage  apportioned  to 
a  State  for  any  year  under  the  foregoing 
proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  future  State  acreage  allotments. 
Needs  for  additional  acreage  under  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  and  under  the  last  proviso 
in  subsection  (e)  shall  be  determined  or  esti¬ 
mated  as  though  allotments  were  first  com¬ 
puted  without  regard  to  subsection  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided  further.  That  if  the  additional 
acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  pro¬ 
viso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  determined  or  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  for  establishing  minimum  farm 
allotments  for  the  State  under  subsection 
(f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  under  this 

subsection  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  un¬ 
der  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so 
determined  or  estimated  to  be  required  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  or 
(2)  3  percent  of  the  State  acreage  allotment; 
and  the  acreage  which  is  required  to  be  re¬ 
served  under  this  proviso  shall  be  allocated 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for 
additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1), 
and  added  to  the  country  acreage  allotment 
for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no 
part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used 
to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  /15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  county  allotment  determined 
without  regard  to  such  additional  acreages) .” 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  changing  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available, 
there  shall  be  allotted  the  smaller  of  the 
following:  (A)  10  acres;  or  (B)  the  acreage 
allotment  established  for  the  farm  for  the 
1958  crop.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f) 

(6)  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
county  committee  recommends  such  action 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  county  allotment,  among  farms 
in  the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county 
acreage  allotment  (after  making  allotments 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion)  shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than 
farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under 
this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  of  such  farm  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  (A)  of  his  subsection  shall  be 

a  prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the 
county)  of  the  average  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  3  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
allotment  is  determined,  adjusted  as  may  be 
necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting 
plantings  during  such  3-year  period:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  county  committee  may  in  its 
discretion  limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  cropland  on  the 
farm,  as  determined  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 
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Provided,  further,  That  any  part  of  the  county 
acreage  allotment  not  apportioned  under  this 
paragraph  by  reason  of  the  initial  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  50  percent  limitation  shall  be 
added  to  the  county  acreage  reserve  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  specified  there¬ 
in.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  effective  beginning  with  the 
1959  crop. 

Sec.  105.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1959 
crop,  section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“(7)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  is  less  than  that  prescribed  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  such  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  increased  to  the  acreage  prescribed  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  The  additional  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  be  allotted  to  farms  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  coun¬ 
ty,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments 
and  the  production  from  such  acreage  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  national  marketing 
quota. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law — 

"(i)  the  acreage  by  which  any  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent 
crop  established  under  paragraph  (1)  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  acreage  which  would  have  been  al¬ 
lotted  to  such  farm  if  its  allotment  had  been 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  same  percent¬ 
age  factor  applied  to  other  farms  in  the 
county  under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8) 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm  for 
any  crop  for  which  acreage  is  allotted  to 
such  farm  under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8); 
and  acreage  shall  be  allotted  under  para¬ 
graph  (2),  (6),  or  (8)  to  farms  which  did 
not  receive  1958  crop  allotments  in  excess 
of  10  acres  if  and  only  if  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  (after  considering  the  allotments  to 
other  farms  in  the  county  for  such  crop  com¬ 
pared  with  their  1958  allotments  and  other 
relevant  factors)  that  equity  and  justice  re¬ 
quire  the  allotment  of  additional  acreage  to 
such  farm  under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8), 

"(ii)  the  acreage  by  which  any  county 
acreage  allotment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent 
crop  is  increased  from  the  national  or  State 
reserve  on  the  basis  of  its  needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  county  acre¬ 
age  allotments,  and 

"(iii)  the  additional  acreage  allotted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
(7)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State,  county,  or  farm  acreage 
allotments.” 

Method  of  determining  farm  allotments 

Sec.  106.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Secretary  may,  if  he  determines 
that  such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
provide  for  the  county  acreage  allotment  for 
the  1959  and  succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  less 
the  acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms 
on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  in  any 
1  of  the  3  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined, 
on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  such  apportionment  is  made,  ad¬ 
justed  as  may  be  necessary  (i)  for  any 
change  in  the  acreage  of  cropland  available 
for  the  production  of  cotton,  or  (ii)  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  any  provision  (other 
than  those  contained  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 


(6) )  with  respect  to  the  counting  of  acreage 
for  history  purposes.” 

Retention  of  surrendered  acreage  in  county 
Sec.  107.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  344  (m) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  but  no  such  acreage  shall 

be  surrendered  to  the  State  committee  so 
long  as  any  farmer  receiving  a  cotton  acreage 
allotment  in  such  county  desires  additional 
cotton  acreage.” 

Standard  grade 

Sec.  108.  Section  3  (a)  of  the  act  of  August 
29,  1949,  Public  Law  272,  81st  Congress,  and 
the  last  sentence  of  section  403  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  hereby 
repealed.  This  section  shall  become  effective 
with  the  1961  crop. 

CCC  sales  restrictions 
Sec.  109.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  sub¬ 
stituting  a  colon  for  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  third  sentence  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “Provided,  That  ef¬ 
fective  with  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1961  crop,  the  Corporation  shall 
not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long  staple 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15 
percent  above  the  current  support  price  for 
cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices 
unduly,  sell  for  unrestricted  use  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  at  the  time  of  sale  a  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the  number  of  bales 
by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
such  marketing  year  is  reduced  below  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  342  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.” 

Cotton  export  program 
Sec.  110.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of 
section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
and  any  cotton  owned  or  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  any 
price  support  program  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  cotton  export 
program  provided  for  in  section  203, of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Split  grades 

Sec.  111.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  "Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  in  ad¬ 
justing  the  support  price  for  cotton  on  the 
basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
separate  price  support  rates  for  split  grades 
and  for  full  grades  substantially  reflecting 
relative  values.” 

TITLE  II - COEN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Referendum 

Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  following : 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  15, 
1958,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen¬ 
dum  of  producers  of  corn  in  1958  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  for  1958  to 
determine  whether  such  producers  favor  a 
price  support  program  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  for  the  1959  and 
subsequent  crops  in  lieu  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  as  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price  sup¬ 
port  as  provided  in  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  less  than  a  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  voting  in  the  referendum  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  hereof  favor  a 
price  support  program  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  (b),  the  following  provisions  of 
law  shall  become  inoperative: 


“Discontinuance  of  acreage  allotments  on 
corn 

"(1)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  330.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  acreage  allotments  and  a 
commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  not  be 
established  for  the  1959  and  subsequent  crops 
of  corn.’ 

" Price  support 

"(2)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“‘Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  101  of  this  act,  beginning 
with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of 
corn  at  90  percent  of  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  during  the  3  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  begins,  adjusted  to  offset  the  effect  on 
such  price  of  any  abnormal  quantities  of 
low-grade  corn  marketed  during  any  of  such 
year:  Provided,  That  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  for  any  crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less 
than  65  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor. 

“‘(b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  produc¬ 
ers  for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums  at  such  level  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made/ 
available  for  corn,  taking  into  consideration 
the  feeding  value  of  such  commodity  in 
relation  to  corn,  and  the  other  factors  set 
forth  in  section  401  (b)  hereof.’ 

"(3)  Section  101  (d)  (4)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  repealed 
effective  with  the  1959  crop.” 

TITLE  m - RICE 

Minimum  National  and  State  acreage 
allotments 

Sec.  301.  Section  353  (c)  (6)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1957  and  1958” 
in  each  place  it  occurs  therein,  and  insert¬ 
ing  “1957  and  subsequent  years.” 

Price  support 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended, 
effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “wheat,  and  rice”  and 
inserting  “and  wheat”;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  paragraph:  “For  rice  of  the  1959 
and  1960  crops,  the  level  of  support  shall 
be  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  parity 
price.  For  rice  of  the  1961  crop  the  level 
of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  70  percent 
of  the  parity  price.  For  the  1962  and  subse¬ 
quent  crops  of  rice  the  level  of  support  shall 
be  not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  parity 
price.” 

_  TITLE  IV - WOOL 

Sec.  401.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  910)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “March  31,  1959”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “March  31,  1962.” 

Sec.  402.  The  first  proviso  in  section  704 
of  such  act  (68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “specific”  the  first  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “(whether 
or  not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  com¬ 
pound  rates).” 

Sec.  403.  The  proviso  in  section  705  of  such 
act  (68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “specific”  the  first  time  it  appears 
therein,  and  by  striking  out  “{whether  or 
not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  com¬ 
pound  rates).”  ^ 

TITLE  V - MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  377  the  following  new  section: 
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“Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  act,  the  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  for  any  commodity  for  any  land  from 
which  the  owner  is  displaced  because  of 
acquisition  of  the  land  for  any  purpose, 
other  than  for  the  continued  production  of 
allotted  crops,  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  other 
agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
shall  be  placed  in  an  allotment  pool  and 
shall  be  available  only  for  use  in  providing 
allotments  for  other  farms  owned  by  the 
owner  so  displaced.  Upon  application  to  the 
county  committee,  within  3  years  after  the 
date  of  such  displacement,  or  3  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  whichever 
period  is  longer,  any  owner  so  displaced 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  established  for  other 
farms  owned  by  him  allotments  which  are 
comparable  with  allotments  determined  for 
other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  simi¬ 
lar  except  for  the  past  acreage  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  taking  into  consideration  the  land, 
labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  commodity,  crop-rotation 
practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical 
factors  affecting  the  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  used  to 
establish  or  increase  the  allotments  for  such 
farms  shall  be  transferred  from  the  pool 
and  shall  not  exceed  the  allotment  most  re¬ 
cently  established  for  the  farm  acquired  from 
the  applicant  and  placed  in  the  pool.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  eligibility  for  the  making 
of  allotments  under  this  section  for  a  dis¬ 
placed  owner,  acreage  allotments  for  the 
farm  from  which  the  owner  was  so  dis¬ 
placed  shall  be  established  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  applicable  to  other  farms, 
and  such  allotments  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  fully  planted.  After  such  allot¬ 
ment  is  made  under  this  section,  the  pro¬ 
portionate  part,  or  all,  as. the  case  may  be, 
of  the  past  acreage  used  in  establishing  the 
allotment  most  recently  placed  in  the  pool 
for  the  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  so 
displaced  shall  be  transferred  to  and  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  purposes  of  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  to  have 
been  planted  on  the  farm  to  which  allot¬ 
ment  is  made  under  this  section.  Except 
where  paragraph  (c)  requires  the  transfer 
of  allotment  to  another  portion  of  the  same 
farm,  .for  the  purpose  of  this  section  (1) 
that  part  of  any  farm  from  which  the  owner 
is  so  displaced  and  that  part  from  which 
he  is  not  so  displaced  shall  be  considered 
as  separate  farms;  and  (2)  an  owner  who 
voluntarily  relinquishes  possession  of  the 
land  subsequent  to  its  acquisition  by  an 
agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  displaced 
because  of  such  acquisition. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  if  (1)  there  is  any  mar¬ 
keting  quota  penalty  due  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  the  commodity  from  the  farm 
acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other 
agency  or  by  the  owner  of  the  farm;  (2)  any 
of  the  commodity  produced  on  such  farm 
has  not  been  accounted  for  as  required  by 
the  Secretary;  or  (3)  the  allotment  next  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  other  agency  would  have  been 
reduced  because  of  false  or  improper  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  commodity  produced  on  or 
marketed  from  such  farm  or  due  to  a  false 
acreage  report. 

“(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable, 
in  the  case  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts, 
to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  dis¬ 
placed  prior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and 
corn,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was 
displaced  prior  to  1954,  and  in  the  case  of 
rice,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was 
displaced  prior  to  1955.  In  any  case  where 
the  cropland  acquired  for  nonfarming  pur¬ 
poses  from  an  owner  by  an  agency  having 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  represents  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  cropland  on  the 
farm,  the  allotment  attributable  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  so  acquired  shall  be  trans- 
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ferred  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  not  so 
acquired. 

“(d)  Sections  313  (h),  334  (d),  344  (h), 
353  (f),  and  358  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  are  re¬ 
pealed,  but  any  transfer  or  reassignment  of 
allotment  heretofore  made  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  sections  shall  remain  in  ef¬ 
fect,  and  any  displaced  farm  owner  for  whom 
an  allotment  has  been  established  under 
such  repealed  sections  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  additional  allotment  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  because  of  such  displace¬ 
ment.” 

Sec.  502.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following;  “There  is  authorized 
to  be  included  in  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  any  such  nonrecourse  loan  a  provision 
whereby  on  and  after  the  maturity  of  the 
loan  or  any  extension  thereof  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  have  the  right  to 
acquire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral 
without  obligation  to  pay  for  any  market 
value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  loan  indebtedness.” 

Sec.  503.  Section  201  (b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following: 
“ Provided ,  That  in  any  crop  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  domestic 
production  of  tung  oil  will  be  less  than  the 
anticipated  domestic  demand  for  such  oil, 
the  price  of  tung  nuts  shall  be  supported 
at  not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  parity 
price  therefor.” 

Extend  veterans  and  armed  services  milk 
program 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1961.” 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”,  by  striking  out 
"of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  ration”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “(1)  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
or  Coast  Guard,  (2)”,  and  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  such  subsection  the  following: 
“,  and  (3)  of  cadets  and  midshipmen  at,  and 
other  personnel  assigned  to,  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy.” 

Sec.  505.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized,  on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  approve,  to  donate  cot¬ 
ton  acquired  through  its  price  support  op¬ 
erations  to  educational  institutions  for  use 
in  the  training  of  students  in  the  processing 
and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  textiles. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  request  a  con¬ 
ference  thereon  with  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
der,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Thye  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  3368)  to 
amend  section  1870  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  district 
courts  to  allow  additional  peremptory 


challenges  in  civil  cases  to  multiple , 
plaintiffs  as  well  as  multiple  defendants/ 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hoi 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Sval- 
ter,  Mr.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Keatin/  and 
Mr.  Cramer  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  /H.  R.  13489) 
making  appropriations  for  military  con¬ 
struction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
and  for  other  purples;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes'  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  tJA&t  Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr. 
Sikes,  Mr.  Written,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Jonas,  Mr.  Baird,  and  Mr.  Taber  were 
appointed  nrtanagers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
R.  376)  to  amend  the  Commodity 
lange  Act  to  prohibit  trading  in 
onion  futures  in  commodity  exchanges. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6239)  to  amend  section  1461  and 
1462  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  8381)  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  correct  unintended 
benefits  and  hardships  and  to  make 
technical  amendments,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills  of  the  House: 

H.  R.  1633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jane 
Froman  and  Gypsy  Markoff; 

H.  R.  5351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harlee 
M.  Hansley; 

H.  R.  5411.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of 
tH,e  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a 
wiHpw  or  former  wife  divorced  who  loses 
mother's  insurance  benefits  by  remarriage 
may  \gain  become  entitled  if  her  husband 
dies  within  1  year  of  such  remarriage; 

H.  R.  *7570.  An  act  to  amend  section  403 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1954 
to  provide\social  security  coverage  for  cer¬ 
tain  employees  of  tax-exempt  organizations 
which  erroneously  but  in  good  faith  failed 
to  file  the  required  waiver  certificate  in  time 
to  provide  such  coverage ; 

H.  R.  7706.  An  Oct  to  entitle  members  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  A^r  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
retired  after  30  yeaits’  service  to  retired  pay 
equal  to  75  percent/ of  the  monthly  basic 
pay  authorized  for  th/highest  enlisted,  war¬ 
rant,  or  commissioned  grade  in  which  they 
served  satisfactorily  during  World  War  I, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  7866.  An  act  to  gmend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  relating,  to  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 

H.  R.  8599.  An  act  to  amend  fitle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
exception  from  “wages”  made  by  section 
209  (i)  of  such  act  is  not  applicable  to  pay¬ 
ments  to  employees  of  a  State  or  a  political 
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subHivlslon  thereof  for  employment  covered 
under  syoluntary  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  2'k8  of  such  act; 

H.  R.  8868,-sAn  act  to  remove  the  present 
$1,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  certaimvelaims  arising  out  of  the 
crash  of  an  aircran^belonging  to  the  United 
States  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  July  18,  1957; 

H.  R.  9673.  An  act  tb,  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  pbwide  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  retired  pW  may  he  paid 
in  the  case  of  retired  officers  chopped  from 
the  rolls,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  9932.  An  act  to  provide  forNffie  re¬ 
conveyance  of  certain  land  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  Board  of  EducationSof 
the  State  of  Florida; 

H.  R.  11125.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  Fla.; 

H.  R.  11346.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  Massa¬ 
chusetts  among  the  States  which  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  divide  their  retirement  systems 
into  two  parts  so  as  to  obtain  social  security 
coverage,  under  State  agreement,  for  only 
those  State  and  local  employees  who  desire 
such  coverage;  and 

H.  R.  13559.  An  act  to  amend  the  War  Or¬ 
phans’  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1956 
to  authorize  the  enrollment  of  a  handi¬ 
capped  eligible  person  in  a  specialized  course 
of  vocational  training. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
bills  of  the  House : 

H.  R.  8134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  attain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  vthe  Air 
Force,  Mobile  Air  Materiel  Area;  atnd 

H.  R.  10419.  An  act  for  the  i^nef  of  North 
Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co. 


ENROLLED ^3fLLS  SIGNED 

The  message^rfso  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had^efmxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.  R/1168.  An  act  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tiopr/of  section  507  of  the  Classification  Act 


of  1949  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  or  employees  in  cases  involving  down¬ 
grading  actions; 

H.  R.  1329.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mass- 
man-Patti-Tanner  and  Mitchell; 

H.  R.  1339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Malowney  Real  Estate  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.  R.  2062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  F. 
Smith; 

H.  R.  2338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Feed  &  Seed  Co.; 

H.  R.  2592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucy 
Rolandone; 

H.  R.  3630.  An  act  to  amend  the  Veterans’ 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  that  an  ad¬ 
ditional  aid  and  attendance  allowance  of 
150  per  month  shall  be  paid  to  certain  __ 
seV^rely  service-connected  disabled  vetera 
during  periods  in  which  they  are  not  bCs- 
pitalizeH  at  Government  expense; 

H.  R.  6TNL  An  act  for  the  relief  >af  Boni¬ 
facio  Santos 

H.  R.  8002.  Alynct  to  provide/for  improved 
methods  of  stafhnj  budget/'estimates  and 
estimates  for  deflcb^icy ^imd  supplemental 
appropriations; 

H.  R.  8249.  An  ac 'ixxwide  for  the  ad¬ 
justment  by  the  S^cretarySof  the  Army  of 
the  legislative  idrisdiction  exercised  by  the 
United  States'  aver  lands  witivKi  the  Fort 
Custer  Military  Reservations,  Micfc 

H.  R.&ttvT.  An  act  for  the  relief  Mrs. 
Margj/Ct  N.  Meister; 

t.  8905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hub? 
Thatcher,  Robert  R.  Redston,  Andrew  E> 
'Johnson,  William  L.  Barber,  Alex  Kamkoff, 
and  William  S.  Denisewich; 

H.  R.  9180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  R.  Hadnot; 

H.  R.  9197.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sumpter  Smith; 

H.  R.  9627.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Alaska  to  the  city  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

H.  R.  9721.  An  act  to  amend  section  1482 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  payment  of  transportation  ex¬ 
penses  of  certain  survivors  of  deceased  serv¬ 
icemen  to  attend  group  burials  in  national 
cemeteries; 

H.  R.  9765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Marion  S.  Symms; 


H.  R.  9740.  An  act  to  convey  certain  l>tfd 
to  the  Makah  Tribe  of  Indians; 

H.  R.  9783.  An  act  for  the  relief/6f  Mrs. 
Henry  Oscar  (Olga  McCurdy)  Raifoey; 

H.  R.  10173.  An  act  to  proyfoe  for  the 
transfer  of  title  to  certain/'fand  at  Sand 
Island,  T.  H.,  to  the  Terrify  of  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  10515.  An  act^Sr  the  relief  of  Harley 
D.  Rucker; 

H.  R.  11133.  A^ act  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  Ao  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  ajra  transportation  cost  for  persons 
selected  for  appointment  to  certain  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
iska,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  11236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 

G.  Williams; 

H.  R.  12204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
A.  Beklemishev,  Michael  Linden,  and  Serge 
Oulassuk; 

H.  R.  12217.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph 
(2)  of  subdivision  (c)  of  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amended; 

H.  R.  12364.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Viola  Barksdale; 

H.  R.  12624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Palmer- 
Bee  Co. 

H.  R.  12942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 

H.  Berry; 

H.  R.  12967.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  La¬ 
bor  Standards  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
the  frequency  of  review  of  minimum  wage 
rates  established  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
jin  Islands; 

i. 13151.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Everett 
A.  RosS 

H.  R.  13K(0.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  Statba  Code,  to  provide  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  professor's^  physical  education  at  the 
United  States  Muitory  Academy; 

H.  R.  13404.  An  ac\to  amend  section  404 
(c)  (1)  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  of  1955  to  grih^t  longevity  credit 
for  service  performed  in  tnb^Panama  Canal 
Zone  postal  service;  and 

H.  R.  13455.  An  act  to  amend^bbe  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

(Senate  proceedings  continued  alter 
House  proceedings  of  today’s  Record) 
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intended  benefits  and  hardships  and 
to  Vnake  technical  amendments,  and  for 
othefc.  purposes.” 

TheVmessage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate\iisagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  HJousk  to  the  bill  (S.  4071)  entitled 
“An  act  toSprovide  more  effective  price, 
production  adjustment,  and  marketing 
programs  forVarious  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,”  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  tne  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  NJohnston  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Youngv  and  Mr.  Thye 
to  be  the  conferees  on  Nie  part  of  the 
Senate. 


H.  R.  11094— THE  ANTI? 

WORKSHOP  BILL 


ITARY 


Mr.  WILSON  of  California.\  Mr. 
Speaker,  legislation  was  introducedxlur- 
ing  this  session  which  has  been  termed 
the  antimilitary  workshop  bill,  H. 
11094,  by  the  gentleman  from  Calif or-N 
nia,  Congressman  Hiestand.  The  in¬ 
tent  of  this  legislation  is  to  remove  cer¬ 
tain  military  overhaul  and  repair  work 
from  Government-operated  facilities  and 
place  it  with  private  industry. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  can  be  disastrous. 
Under  its  terms  military  aviation  could 
suffer  a  serious  curtailment  in  its  ability 
to  carry  out  its  assigned  defense  mission. 
There  is  no  stronger  advocate  for  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  than  I.  But 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  penalizing 
the  defense  of  our  country  in  the  manner 
dictated  by  the  proposed  legislation,  then 
I,  for  one,  say,  “defense  first.” 

POLICY  INCLUDES  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

The  present  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  provides  that  only  such  main¬ 
tenance,  overhaul,  and  modification  of 
military  aircraft  and  associated  equip¬ 
ment  as  is  necessary  to  insure  the  tech¬ 
nical  readiness  of  the  strike  and  defense 
force  required  for  national  security  shall 
be  performed  in  military  depots.  This 
policy  further  directs  that  other  main¬ 
tenance  and  modification  functions 
should  be  done  contractually  by  private 
industry.  In  other  words,  the  respective 
military  branches  are  obligated  and/ 
directed  to  perform  only  that  work  whic) 
is  vital  and  essential  to  the  security/of 
the  United  States. 

THE  NAVY  POSITION 

To  further  emphasize  these  n&ints,  I 
wish  to  include  herewith  the  -text  of  a 
statement  released  by  the  Navy  a  few 
days  ago.  This  release  outlines  the  gen¬ 
eral  policy  of  the  Navy  apd  Department 
of  Defense: 

Naval  aircraft  overhaul  repair,  and  mod¬ 
ernization  work  is  being/performed  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  scale  by  private  industrial  concerns. 
Navy  authorities  stated  today. 

As  a  result  of  contracts  let  In  1957,  more 
than  one-fourth  >of  Navy’s  total  amount  of 
these  aircraft  services  will  be  performed  by 
commercial  sources  in  1958.  A  like  .amount 
will  be  done/ln  the  fiscal  year  1959,  and  the 
percentage/is  expected  to  reach  one  third 
in  fiscal  I960. 

In  mtcussing  problems  connected  with 
the  letting  of  Navy  overhaul  and  repair  work 
to  ornate  industry.  Rear  Adm.  Robert  E. 
5n,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
rfted  that  the  dispersal  of  first  line  combat 


aircraft  to  scattered  commercial  shops  could 
impair  fleet  readiness.  Yet,  he  pointed  out. 
Navy  is  warmly  interested  in  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  private  aircraft  service  shops  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible. 

"This  we  are  doing,”  Admiral  Dixon  said, 
"with  the  exception  of  first  line  carrier  air¬ 
craft  such  as  in  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
teranean.  Aircraft  sent  to  commercial  shops 
for  reworking  include  basic  commercial 
types  such  as  the  AEW  Constellation,  older 
combat  aircraft,  and  aircraft  of  all  types 
where  Navy  shops  are  overloaded  with  emer¬ 
gency  demands.” 

In  its  contracting  procedure,  the  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics  draws  up  a  maintenance,  over¬ 
haul,  or  modernization  specification  for 
which  bid  proposals  are  asked.  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  a  commercial  concern’s 
accumulated  learning  and  experience  with 
naval  aircraft,  contracts  are  let  on  a  3 -year 
basis.  Also,  this  time  period  precludes  un¬ 
due  shifting  of  Government  furnished  equip¬ 
ment  as  would  be  the  case  if  contracts  were 
on  shorter  time  scales.  Last  bids  were 
accepted  in  1957;  the  next  bid  proposals  will 
go  out  in  1960.  , 

One  of  the  most  successful  commercial  re¬ 
workings  of  naval  aircraft  involved  the  out- 
cutting  of  patrol  airplanes  for  Operation 
sepfreeze  in  the  Antarctic.  Another  was  a 
Dgressive  maintenance  contract  for  2,000/ 
hour  overhauls  on  transport  aircraft  such 
the  R|4Y,  the  work  being  performed  at  com¬ 
mercial  sources  of  skill  and  labor. 

At  least  once  annually,  Navy  review^  the 
entire  maintenance  and  repair  workload  to 
determineNvhether  Government  or  Commer¬ 
cial  shops  can  perform  it  to  best /advantage 
for  fleet  requirements. 

Favorable  abtion  by  the/fcongress  on 
the  Hiestand  bill  would  affect  the  Navy 
operation  far  more  severely  than  the 
other  services.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
Navy  operation,  sintV"one  of  the  Navy’s 
largest  overhaul  apfl  repair  facilities  is 
located  in  my  district,  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  North  Inland,  Sato  Diego,  Calif. 

OVERHAUL  &kD  REPAIR  DEPARTMENTS 
STRATEGICALLY  LOCAT 

Each  of  the  Navy’s  nine  majlvr  air  sta¬ 
tions  is  p^rt  of  an  aircraft  operational 
complex^  with  the  overhaul  andVepair 
department  at  the  heart.  Due  tov  the 
strategic  location  of  these  facilities,  \he 
overhaul  and  repair  departments  afe 
5st  sensitive  and  responsive  to  fleet 
aerating  command  needs  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  emergency  requirements.  The 
Navy  has  built  its  aeronautical  support 
organization  on  flexibility,  self-suf¬ 
ficiency,  economy  of  operation,  and  im¬ 
mediate  responsiveness  to  fleet  needs  and 
logistic  support.  Navy  fleet  forces  are 
operated  on  the  basis  of  mobility  and 
self-sufficiency  at  sea,  overseas,  and  in 
the  continental  United  States.  These 
forces  must  be  able  to  deploy  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice,  and  dependency  on  im¬ 
mediate  and  direct  local  resources  is  a 
logistics  requirement. 

DIRECT  FLEET  SUPPORT  MISSION 

A  major  part  of  the  overhaul  and  re¬ 
pair  work  accomplished  at  the  air  sta¬ 
tions  is  in  the  area  of  direct  fleet  support. 
Most  stations  have  a  direct  fleet  support 
mission  of  nearly  40  percent  with  some 
stations  running  as  high  as  65  percent. 
To  close  the  overhaul  and  repair  de¬ 
partment  of  one  of  these  bases  would 
create  heavy  burdens  and  increased 
operating  costs  to  our  fleet.  The  direct 
support  mission  is  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  ready  air  arm  in  the  Navy.  Air¬ 


craft  aboard  carriers  must  be  overhauled/ 
and/or  repaired  and  placed  back  on  tt 
ready  line  promptly  and  with  the  des¬ 
patch  now  existent  in  the  overhaul/and 
repair  departments  of  our  Nav^I  Air 
Stations. 

The  direct  fleet  support  mission  can¬ 
not  and  rtiust  not  be  jeopardized  by 
closing  down  the  overhaul/and  repair 
departments. 

SHORE  DUTY  ESSE 

This  legislation,  if  parsed,  would  elim¬ 
inate  much  of  the  important  rotation 
and  training  of  our/ sailors.  Technical 
personnel  must  be  .assigned  to  shore  duty 
not  only  to  catch-up  on  the  latest  tech¬ 
nical  developments  but  to  allow  them  to 
spend  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  with 
their  families.  Certainly,  the  Hiestand 
bill  would/eliminate  this  possibility  and 
would  definitely  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Navy’s  efforts  to  provide  a  balanced  ro¬ 
tation/plan  for  military  personnel. 

CIVILIAN  TALENTS  IMPORTANT 

“■he  Navy  considers  the  overhaul  and 
:pair  facilities  a  vital  part  of  their  mo- 
>ilization  requirements.  While  it  is  true 
that  these  facilities  could  be  mothballed, 
we  cannot  put  away  on  a  shelf  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  have  gained  the  experience  and  the 
intricate  technical  know-how  of  our 
complicated  aircraft  and  missiles  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  them  ready  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  To  keep  our  fleet  operating  with 
a  real  striking  potential,  we  must  have 
not  only  the  facilities  but  the  power  in 
being  ready  for  any  call.  I  am  proud  of 
the  fine  work  the  civilian  specialists  are 
performing  in  the  Government  facilities 
around  the  country.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  their  work  at  the  naval  bases 
in  my  district. 

It  is  just  good  business  to  keep  these 
facilities  operating  as  long  as  the  fleet 
sails  the  seas. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  AUGUST  18,  1958 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked- and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
.minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leafier  if 
he  \yill  kindly  inform  us  as  to  the  pro¬ 
gram^  beginning  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.\McCORMACK.  I  will  be  very 
happy 

On  Monday,  bills  on  the  Consent  Cal¬ 
endar  will  called. 

Then  there  are  35  suspensions  to  be 
considered,  assfollows: 

S.  4035,  renewal  of  housing  and  urban 
communities. 

S.  3974,  labor  practices  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  and  employers. 

S.  3502,  Federal  Airport  Act. 

H.  R.  13067,  food  stai^ip  plan. 

House  Concurrent  Res«dution  373,  es¬ 
tablish  a  force  for  United  llations. 

H.  R.  12640,  convey  pierK  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

S.  3335,  National  Capital  Cents?  of  the 
Performing  Arts. 

S.  3942,  Azores,  relief,  aliens. 

H.  R.  13757,  education,  retarded  clfil- 
dren. 

S.  4039,  funds  for  science  research. 
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s\ll9,  television  facilities  in  schools 
and  cMleges. 

H.  R>43676,  amend  United  States 
Code,  espionage  and  censorship. 

S.  3295,  increase  authorization  fish¬ 
eries  loan, 

S.  3653,  training  school.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service. 

H.  R.  13343,  authorization  appropria¬ 
tion,  Pan  America^  Games. 

S.  1864,  Patent  GEpoe,  increase  Board 
of  Appeals. 

H.  R.  13241,  vocational  education. 

H.  R.  7166,  technical^  amendments, 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Vet. 

S.  4249,  Hawaii,  conservation  Nene 
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Geese. 

S.  2719, 
bounties. 
S.  3712, 


fish,  salmon. 


halibut 


House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  object,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er. 


appropriations  for  \Roma 
Road,  Nicaragua. 

H.  R.  13715,  foreign  service  annuity 

S.  3680,  participation,  World  Scienc 
Pan  Pacific  Exposition. 

House  Joint  Resolution  658,  participa¬ 
tion,  California  Trade  Fair — Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition. 

S.  4096,  compensation,  Board  of  Pa¬ 
role. 

H.  R.  12115,  Bankruptcy  Act,  monetary 
limitation. 

H.  R.  13354,  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization. 

H.  R.  11257,  annual  meeting,  National 
Science  Board. 

S.  3694,  sanitation  facilities  for  In¬ 
dians. 

S.  2114,  field  sites.  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

House  Joint  Resolution  608,-  National 
Allergy  Day. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  178,  National 
Childrens  Dental  Health  Week. 

S.  1438,  bonds  of  United  States  mar¬ 
shals. 

S.  1985,  authorizing  plans  for  national 
air  museum. 

House  Joint  Resolution  686,  Admiral 
Rickover  Medal. 

The  last  bill  I  am  hoping  we  can  pass 
by  unanimous  consent. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  as  follows:  The  Private  Calendar 
will  be  called  on  Tuesday.  Tuesday  is 
District  Day,  and  there  is  one  bill,  S. 
1764,  the  school-lunch  program.  The 
other  bill  programed  for  next  week  is  S. 
4036,  minerals  production  bill. 

Then  there  is  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  prograi 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  on  one  occasion  I  saw  a 
movie  in  which  the  character  sain,  “It 
is  going  to  be  a  bad  day  in  Deep/Rock.” 
It  is  evident  from  the  list  here  pre¬ 
sented  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  bad  day  in 
Washington  and  a  bad  day  fpfr  the  coun- 
try. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  COOLEY.'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  effective  price,  production  ad¬ 
justment,  and  marketing  programs  for 
various  agricultural  commodities,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 


INSURANCE  COVERAGE  REQUIRED 
BY  CABS  FOR  HIRE  IN  THE  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MULTEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous '  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  13531)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  29,  1938,  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  insurance  cov¬ 
erage  required  to  be  carried  by  cabs  for 
hire  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
protection  of  passengers  and  others,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend-  . 
snts,  as  follows; 
pWe  l,  line  3,  after  “That”,  insert  “sec¬ 
tion  ^of.” 

Page\3,  line  11,  strike  out  all  after, “obli- 
gationsAdown  to  and  including  line  16  and, 
insert  “The  liability  of  an  insurance  cor 
pany  in  any  policy  of  insurance  or  of 
indemnity  company  in  a  bond  issued 
suant  to  this  Vet  shall,  within  the  limjts  of 
coverage  required  by  this  act,  become  and 
be  absolute  for  Mamages  adjusted  Against 
the  insured  on  aheount  of  injuries  to  or 
death  of  persons  or  damage  to  or  destruction 
of  property  resulting,  from  the  insured’s 
ownership,  maintenance,  or  use/of  the  motor 
vehicle  or  vehicles  describe#  in.  the  said 
policy  or  bond.” 

Page  5,  lines  17  and  laAstrike  out  "less 
than  $100,000,  or  more  )»nai\$150,000”  and 
insert  “to  exceed  $75, 0C 
Page  5,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  “less 
than  $100,000,  or  iwfre  than  $15\000”  and 
insert  "to  exceed  $70,000.” 

Page  8,  after  line  8,  insert: 

“Sec.  3,  Section  4  of  the  Motor  Whicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  May  25,  1954  (68  Stht. 
122;  sec.  4<V420,  D.  C.  Code  1951  edition) 
is  amended' by  striking  the  second  sentence' 
of  said  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ‘Application  for  review  of  any 
such  order  or  act  shall  be  in  writing  and 
shall /Set  out  in  detaU  the  reasons  for  such 
review.  Such  application  shall  be  filed  with 
thp  Commissioners  within  5  days  after  the 
suance  of  the  order  or  occurrence  of  the 
let  in  question.’  ” 

Page  8,  strike  out  lines  9  and  10  and  in¬ 
sert: 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  7  of  such  act  approved 
May  25,  1954  (D.  C.  Code,” 

Page  8,  line  12,  after  “  "Nonresident. — ”  ” 
insert  “and  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  colon  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso  the 
following:  except  that  nothing  contained 

in  this  proviso  shall  be  construed  to  require 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  to  file  the  undertaking  hereby  required’.” 

Page  8,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  “of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia”  and  insert  “of 
such  act  approved  May  25,  1954.” 

Page  9,  after  line  19,  insert: 

“Sec.  5.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  12  of 
such  act,  approved  May  25,  1954  (sec.  40- 
428  (b),  D.  C.  Code,  1951),  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  ‘accident  report’ 
the  following:  *,  or  refuses  or  neglects  to 
make  such  report.’  ” 


Page  9,  after  line  19,  insert: 

“Sec.  6.  Paragraph  numbered  (4)  of  sec¬ 
tion  18  of  such  act  approved  May  25,  1954 
(sec.  40-434  (4),  D.  C.  Code,  1951l/  is 

amended  by  inserting  immediately  afteA'sec- 
tion  79’  the  following:  ‘of  this  act  or/>art  II 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.’  *y 
Page  9,  after  line  19,  insert : 

“Sec.  7.  Section  22  of  such  apt  approved 
-)  May  25,  1954  (sec.  40-438,  D.  O'  Code,  1951 
edition),  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

“‘(d)  In  any  accident  involving  property 
of  the  United  States  or  tfefe  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  should  it  appearmpon  investigation 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  .United  States  or  the 
District  that  a  person  involved  in  such  acci¬ 
dent  may  not  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
or  the  District  fmr  any  damage  resulting 
therefrom,  such  parson  may  submit,  and  the 
appropriate  United  States  official  and  the 
Commissioners  /re  hereby  authorized  to  give 
to  him,  a  statement  to  such  effect,  and  such 
statement  ma y  be  in  lieu  of  the  release  re¬ 
quired  by  this  section:  Provided,  That  the 
United  St/tes  and  the  Commissioners  may 
withdraw/  such  statement  at  any  time  if  it 
should/appear  that  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  given  may  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
or  the  District  for  damages  arising  out  of 
such  accident,  and  if  such  statement  be 
withdrawn,  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given 
lall  be  required  to  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act.’  ” 

Page  9,  after  line  19,  insert: 

“Sec.  8.  Section  24  of  such  act  approved 
May  25,  1954  (sec.  40-440,  D.  C.  Code,  1951), 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  subsec¬ 
tion: 

“  ‘(e)  The  Commissioners  may  accept  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  payment  to  the  driver  or  owner 
of  a  vehicle  involved  in  any  accident  by  any 
other  person  involved  in  such  accident  or 
by  the  insurance  carrier  of  any  other  person 
involved  in  such  accident  on  account  of 
damage  to  property  or  bodily  injury  as  a 
settlement  agreement  relieving  such  driver 
or  owner  from  the  security  and  suspension 
provisions  of  this  article  in  respect  to  any 
possible  claim  by  the  person  on  whose  be¬ 
half  such  payment  has  been  made  might 
have  for  property  damage  or  bodily  injury 
arising  out  of  the  accident.  A  payment  to 
the  insurance  carrier  of  a  driver  or  owner 
under  the  carrier’s  right  of  subrogation  for 
the  purposes  of  thi£  article  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  equivalent  of  a  payment  to  such 
driver  or  owner.’  ” 

Page  9,  after  line  19,  insert: 

‘Sec.  9.  Section  37  of  such  act  approved 
ffi.y  25,  1954  (sec.  40-453,  D.  C.  Code,  1951) 
is\mended  to  read  as  follows: 

3ec.  37.  Proof  required  upon  certain  con- 
vlctidns:  (a)  The  license  and  registration 
of  all  vehicles  registered  in  the  name  of  any 
person  V(ho  by  a  final  order  or  judgment 
shall  havk  forfeited  any  bond  or  collateral 
given  to  secure  appearance  for  trial  for  a 
violation  of  \ny  of  the  following  provisions 
of  law: 

“‘(1)  Operating  a  motor  vehicle  under  the 
influence  of  anyAptoxicating  liquor  or  nar¬ 
cotic  drug; 

“‘(2)  Any  homicfl^e  committed  by -means 
of  a  motor  vehicle; 

“  ‘(3)  Leaving  the  scKne  of  an  accident  in 
which  the  motor  vehicle\driven  by  him  was 
involved  and  in  which  Nffiere  is  personal 
Injury,  without  giving  assistance  or  making 
known  his  identity  and  address  and  the 
identity  and  address  of  the  ityner  of.  said 
vehicle; 

“‘(4)  Reckless  driving  involving  personal 
Injury; 

“‘(5)  Any  felony  in  the  commission  of 
which  a  motor  vehicle  is  used;  or 

“  ‘(6)  A  conviction  of,  or  forfeiture  of^ail 
or  collateral  for  an  offense  in  any  State 
which,  if  committed  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  would  be  one  of  the  offenses  listed 
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vAREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Passed  with  amendments,  176  to  130,  S.  3683,  to  establi; 
effective  program  to  alleviate  contiions  of  substantial  unemployment  ir 
economically  depressed  areas,  (pp.  1631*2-1*08)  Rejected,  79  to  106,  an  around- 
me  na^'ure  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  by  Rep.  Fenton.  Rep ./Fenton 

explained  that  his  proposed  substitute  amendment  was  the  same  as  his  b^ll  H.  R. 
5U68,\'which  I  introduced  for  the  administration  on  February  28,  195/*  (pp* 
l6389~9iQ  Rejected,  170  to  188,  a  motion  by  Rep.  Hiestand  to  recor 
bill  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  (p.  I6U08) 


dt  the 


ONION  FUTURES^  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R»  376,  to/prohibit  trad¬ 
ing  in  onion  \utures .  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presiaent.  p.  16335 

lh«  DISASTER  LOANS.  \iie  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  30i*,  to 
provide  for  a  specific  contribution  by  State  governments  to  the  cost  of  feed  or 
seed  furnished  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  stockmen  in  disaster  areas  (H.  Rept. 
2650).  p.  161*29 

CROP  INSURANCE.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H,  R.  13262, 
to  eliminate  the  prohibition  against  crop  insurance/being  made  available  to 
certain  counties  which  do  not  have  wide  participation  in  the  program  (  Ho  Repto 
261*6).  p.  16U29 

16.  FORESTRY.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  Without  amendment  S.  31hl ,  to  pro¬ 

vide  regular  national  forest  status  to  most  glands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Forest  Service  (H.  Rept*  2638)0  p\l61i29 

17.  RESEARCH,  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  \)ora!'nerce  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 

ment  S.  1*039,  to  authorize  the  head  oiVany  Government  agency  now  making  con¬ 
tracts  for  research  to  grant  funds  far  uhe  support  of  such  research  (  H.  Rept. 
261*0),  and  H.  R.  11257,  to  make  various  afcjendments  regarding  administration  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  (H/ Rept.  261*2).  p.  161*29 

18.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Conferee /were  appoint^  on  H.  R.  131*89,  military  con- 
" j  struction  appropriation  bill  £j6r  19 59.  p.  l632( 

19.  PALM  OIL;  TAXATION,  Passed  Ws  reported  H.  R.  102 3^  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev¬ 

enue  Code  of  1951*  so  as  to/exempt  palm  oils  from  tak^ during  the  first  domestic 
processing  until  June  30/1960.  p.  16332 

20.  BUTTER;  CHEESE .  Passed/as  reported  S.  2006,  to  amend  th/ Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  195U  so  as  to  relieve  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  \nd  Navy  from  sitting 
with  the  Secretary p£  Agriculture  on  appeals  boards  to  decMe  appeals  from  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  cases  involvin/sdeleterious  sub« 
stances  in  butte/  or  oleomargarine  or  in  ary  substance  used  irk  the  manufacture 
of  so-called  filled  cheese,  pp.  16332-3 

21.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1*021,  to  establish  the  U.  SV  Study  Com¬ 

mission  on /the  Savannah,  Altahama,  St.  Marys,  Apalachicola-Chattahodqhee,  and 
Perdidio-Escambia  River  Basins.  The  House  amendment  replaces  the  Alah^ma- 
Coosa  Ri/er  Basin  with  the  Perdiaio-Escambia  River  Basin,  pp.  16335-7 


22.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Hoffman  objected  to  Rep.  Cooley's  request  for  unanimov 

sent/to  agree  to  Senate’s  request  for  a  conference  on  S»  1*071,  the  farm  bill. 

p./l61*IQ 


con- 


23\  MINERALS c  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  S/ 

\  1*036,  to  provide  production  payments  to  stabilize  the  production  of  certain 
minerals,  pp,  161*11-2,  161*29  / 

2ho  EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  without  amendment.  H.  R, 
132l*\,  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  for  area  vocational  education  pro- 
gramsVH.  Rept.  261*9).  p.  161*29  / 

RECLAMATION,,  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H.  R,  13523 ,  to  authorize  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  reclamation  project .  pp* 
161*12,  161*2  9\  / 

26,  PERSONNEL.  Conrerees  were  appointed  on  S.  25,  to  specify  the  effective  date 

upon  which  changes  in  pay  of  wage-board  employees  shall  begin  following  the 
start  of  a  survey\  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed,  p.  161*12 

Conferees  were\appointed  on  H.  R.  7710,  to  provide  for  the  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  accumula\ed  and  accrued  annual  leave  of  deceased  employees. 

Senate  conferees  have-not  been  appointed"!  pi.  161*12/ 

27.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  322l*/to  improve  opportunities  (4. 

small  business  concerns  t\  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  Government  purchases 
and  contracts.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  /the  President,  p.  161*11*  . 

28o  HOUSING.  Rep.  Hiestand  inserted  a  summary  0/  H.  R.  13776,  the  proposed  Housing 
Act  of  1958.  pp.  l61*ll*-£  \  T 

29.  PROPERTY}  LEASES.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  ordered  reported  S.  31  If? 

to  extend  GSA  authority  to  lease  out  Federal  building  sites  until  needed  for 
construction  purposes,  p.  D860  V 

The  Government  Operations  Commivbee  adopted  a  report,  "Importation  of 
Foreign  Excess  Property."  p.  D860  /  \ 

30.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  the  following  legislative  pro¬ 

gram:  Mon,,  Aug.  18;  Consent  Calendar}  anckthe  folloxd.ng  under  suspension  of 
the  rules:  S.  1*035,  housing  b£Llj  H.  R.  1306v,  food  stamp  bill}  S.  1*03 9,  in¬ 
creased  funds  for  research;  /and  H.  R,  132i*l,  vocational  education  bill}  Tue/ 
and  remainder  of  the  week: ^Private  Calendar}  s\l76l*,  D,  C.  school  lunch  biju# 
and  S.  1*036,  minerals  stabilization  payments  bill.  pp.  16909-10 

31*  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Aug.  18.  p,  161*28  \ 

/  <r  SENATE  -  August  16  \ 


32.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Agreed  to  a  motion  by  Sen.  Ellender  requesting  the  House  to  re¬ 
turn  S.  4071,  the  farm  bill,  to  the  Senate  for  considering  agreeing  to  the 
House  amendments  to  the  bill.  Sens.  Mundt  and  Thye  criticized  this  action, 
pp.  16508,  16510-11 


33.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Conferees  were  appointed  on\S.  3420,  to 

extend  Public  Law  480.  House  conferees  have  not  been  appointed.\  pp.  16520-2) 

34.  FORESTRY^  Sen.  Jackson  criticized  Federal  timber  sales  policies,  stating  that 

"I  am/ais appointed  that  the  Forest  Service  has  not  met  its  timber  sa\es  goals,1 
thay^'it  is  high  time  that  the  secretariat  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and/ the  bureaucracy  of  the  Budget  Bureau  to  take  off  their  blinders  and\look 
tqi  the  goals  that  must  be  achieved,"  and  inserted  tables  on  timber  sales \admin* 
severa^^ears  manaSe™|£<^  99^  ^orest  Service  appropriated  funds  for  the  past 
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iNvish  also  to  say  that  we  have  in¬ 
creased  Government  employees’  salaries 
10  perNht  this  year.  All  the  large  cor¬ 
poration^  during  the  same  period  of 
time  covered  by  the  10-percent  increase 
in  governmental  salaries,  increased  sal¬ 
aries  of  theii\employees,  in  some  cases, 
even  more.  Senators  will  find  that  most 
corporations  of\he  United  States  have 
increased  salaries\pf  employees  almost 
twice  that  amounts  That  is  what  the 
records  of  the  committee  show. 

Senators  will  also  mad  that  the  cost 
of  living  since  the  beginning  of  1952  has 
increased  approximately  *3  percent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evidence  produced  in  the 
hearings  of  the  committee.  \ 

The  terms  of  the  bill  would  provide 
for  the  additional  cost.  That  isSanother 
item  of  importance.  Senators  wilKnotice 
that  the  increases  in  tax  rates  are  s^own 
on  page  77:  \ 

(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  tW 
calendar  year  1959,  the  rate  shall  be  2JN 
percent; 

(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1960  to  1962,  both  inclusive, 
the  rate  shall  be  3  percent; 

(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 

calendar  years  1963  to  1965,  both  inclusive, 
the  rate  shall  be  3  V2  percent - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
continue  to  read  from  page  77: 

(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1966  to  1968,  both  inclusive, 
the  rate  shall  be  4  percent;  and 

(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De¬ 
cember  31,  1968,  the  rate  shall  be  4 y2  percent. 

I  have  not  heard  one  Senator  say  on 
the  floor  that  the  fund  would  not  be  sol¬ 
vent  and  would  not  make  possible  the 
payment  of  a  10 -percent  increase.  That 
being  so,  the  old  people  of  this  Nation 
are  entitled  to  the  increase.  We  are 
paying  more  than  10  percent  additional 
to  those  aged  people  who  did  not  pay 
anything  into  the  fund  at  all.  Why 
should  we  not  provide  an  increase  for 
the  people  who  are  paying  into  the  fund, 
and  who  will  pay  their  pro  rata  sha/e? 

I  commend  the  Senator  fronyGTexas 
for  offering  the  amendment,  arid  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  / 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mf.  President, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  for  his  re¬ 
marks  and  his  coau/horship  of  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  field  or  improving  working 
conditions  for  Federal  employees,  and 
his  leadership  is  iwell  known. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment  ior  rebuttal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmiret in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  th/ Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
toys. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
acting  minority  leader  to  yield  me  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
Senator  on  this  floor  who  would  go  fur¬ 
ther  to  provide  a  10-percent  increase  in¬ 
stead  of  a  7-percent  increase,  or  a  $5  in¬ 
crease  instead  of  a  $3  increase,  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  if,  in  the 
first  place,  it  were  presented  in  a  manner 
in  which  it  would  be  justified,  and  if,  in 
the  second  place,  it  could  be  done  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  the  authors  of  the  amendment,  in 
my  judgment,  have  as  great  a  desire  to 
avoid  jeopardizing  as  any  other  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate 
'provides  for  additional  benefits  to  those 
Njo  are  now  retired,  and  to- those  who 
win. retire.  The  bill  provides  a  tax  to  pay/ 
for  those  additional  benefits  to  those  who 
have  retired  and  to  those  who  will /re¬ 
tire.  The  actuarial  experts  of  tha/De- 
partmenPof  Health,  Education,  ana  Wel¬ 
fare  came  before  the  committee /nd  tes¬ 
tified  as  to  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the 
program  under  existing  law/and  under 
the  proposed  anaendment.  /Those  tech¬ 
nicians  and  actuarial  expats  have  been 
with  the  DepartnWt  f/r  many  years. 
They  were  in  the  De^a/tment  under  the 
Democratic  administrations  and  have 
continued  under  th  s' Republican  admin¬ 
istration.  So  far y6s  I  know,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  neither  their  professional  ability 
nor  their  integrity  has  everSheen  ques¬ 
tioned.  /  \ 

They  tell yas  that  as  of  this  time  there 
is  an  actuarial  deficit  of  0.42  of  >1  per¬ 
cent  witbrl the  present  rate  of  tax  income 
and  benefits  provided;  and  that, theSin- 
creaseu  tax  provided  in  the  bill  is  neces¬ 
sary' to  provide  the  money  to  pay  foK, 
tlur  increased  benefits  to  be  given  under 
tjne  bill  and  to  reduce  the  actuarial 
deficit. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order?  This  is 
a  most  important  statement,  one  of  the 
most  important  relating  to  the  bill,  and 
all  Senators  should  pay  close  attention 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order  so  that  the  very  important  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
may  be  heard. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  Senators  are  sincere  in 
believing  that  this  fund  is  actuarily 
sound  without  an  increased  tax,  they 
should  be  here  with  an  amendment  to 
delete  the  tax  feature  from  the  bill,  be¬ 
cause  the  increased  tax  is  being  imposed 
to  provide  benefits  for  a  few  people  who 
will  make  no  contribution  to  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  provide  the  in¬ 
creased  benefits.  The  only  justification 
for  an  increased  tax  is  to  make  this  fund 
actuarily  sound. 

If  the  fund  is  actuarily  sound,  with¬ 
out  an  increased  tax,  then  we  are  being 


irresponsible  and  doing  violence  to  bas/c 
American  principles  of  justice  by  imt/bs- 
ing  a  tax  on  the  present  group  of  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees  to  provide  adcj/tional 
benefits  to  those  already  retired  under 
provisions  of  law  which  fix  their  benefits. 

I  would  vote  for  additional  assistance 
to  those  now  retired  on  th/old  age  as¬ 
sistance  rolls,  but  I  woulc/  do  so  on  the 
basic,  honest  principle  tn  making  such 
benefits  available  to  ev/ry  citizen  of  this 
country  equally  in  neeu,  and  on  the  basis 
of  paying  it  out  of/a  tax  which  would 
apply  to  every  taxpayer  in  the  country. 

The  technicians  and  actuarial  experts 
told  our  commi/tee  that  as  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  is  an  actuarial  deficit  of 
0.42  of  I  percent  of  the  payroll;  that 
with  the  additional  benefits  and  the  im¬ 
position  of  the  tax  proposed  in  the  bill, 
that  deceit  will  be  reduced  to  less  than 
one-fonrth  of  1  percent;  that  the  pro¬ 
posed^  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  if  made  a  part  of  the  bill  without 
making  provision  for  the  taxes  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  it,  would  then  increase  the 
'actuarial  deficit  to  0.54  of  1  percent. 

I  believe  in  being  generous.  I  believe 
in  being  just,  and  I  believe  in  meeting 
the  responsibilities  of  the  office  which  I 
occupy.  I  could  not  do  that  if  I  would 
vote  for  a  measure  on  the  assumption  of 
actuarial  soundness,  which  does  not 
exist,  except,  in  my  judgment,  in  the 
minds  of  wishful  thinkers. 

I  will  illustrate  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  wish  to  say  something  about 
one  of  the  dearest  friends  I  have,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  who  is  present.  I  should  like  his 
attention.  He  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  night: 

If  we  did  not  adopt  this  amendment,  and 
passed  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  came 
from  the  House,  the  increase  in  the  fund  by 
the  year  2000  would  bring  it  up  to  $163 
billion. 

The  issue,  as  I  see  it,  is  whether,  during 
the  next  40  years,  we  want  these  old  people 
to  have  the  benefit  of  that  $40  billion,  or 
whether  we  want  to  pile  up  the  money  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  could  retire  the  en¬ 
tire  public  debt  by  the  most  aggressive  sort 
Vof  payroll  tax. 

\The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr. ’KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
5  additionaVininutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  \  _ 

Mr.  KERRN.  As  I  understand  that 
language,  it  tellps  that  if  the  bill  is  not 
amended,  and  go^s  into  effect  and  re¬ 
mains  in  effect - \ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield.  \ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  PennWlvania.  Can 
the  Senator  translate  that  onto  dollars? 
I  think  it  would  be  more  uncpstandable 
to  many  of  us.  If  necessary,  INwill  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  to  do  so.  \ 

Mr.  KERR.  I  shall  try  to  do  sN 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  he  tells  us  that  by  pe 
year  2000  the  fund  would  be  $163  billion^ 
which  would  be  enough  to  retire  the  en¬ 
tire  public  debt. 
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Mr.  DONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yl^ld? 

Mr.  KEF®..  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  the  reporters  do  not  always  get 
things  down  Exactly  the  way  we  say 
them.  I  had  in  fpind  not  the  year  2000, 
but  the  year  2020V.  Under  the  schedule 
set  forth  in  the  committee  report,  we 
wrould  eventually  build  up  a  fund  exceed¬ 
ing  $285  billion.  I  believe  that  is  about 
what  the  public  debt  is.\ 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  the  good  Senator 
that  I  was  present  when\he  made  the 
statement.  I  thought  I  understood  him, 
and  I  got  the  Record  to  read^his  state¬ 
ment.  He  went  on  to  say : 

Some  contend  that  it  would  beMesirable 
to  build  the  fund  up  to  $285  billioNby  the 
year  2020. 

But  that  was  in  a  paragraph  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  one  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  tlh 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  under  the  misapprehension  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
thinks  the  public  debt  is  $163  billion. 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  but  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  what  I  do  think. 

The  Senator  was  present  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  yesterday  when  the  authorization 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  to  $288  billion 
was  approved.  The  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  believes  that  it  will  have  to  be  more 
than  $300  billion  before  2  more  years 
have  gone  by.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
that  the  statement  that  $163  billion 
would  pay  off  the  entire  national  debt  is 
as  nearly  accurate  as  is  the  statement 
that  this  fund  would  be  actuarially 
sound,  with  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  without  pro¬ 
vision  for  additional  taxes. 

There  is  another  element  in  the  bill 
which  I  know  is  in  the  minds  of  Senators. 
We  read  in  the  Bible,  “For  what  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?”  I  ask, 
What  would  we  profit  if  we  were  to  in¬ 
crease  the  benefit  to  12  percent,  or  $7, 
and  have  the  bill  vetoed? 

I  do  not  propose  to  kid  the  old  people/ 
in  Oklahoma.  They  would  not  receij 
any  benefit  from  a  veto.  They  could  riot 
eat  a  veto.  They  could  not  clothe  tl?em- 
selves  in  a  veto. 

I  might  say  to  them,  “The  Congress 
gave  you  10  percent,  and  thatJellow  in 
the  White  House — what  is  his  name — 
President  Eisenhower — vetoed  it.” 

Do  Senators  think  I  wcnfid  help  my¬ 
self  with  those  people?  They  would  re¬ 
ply,  “You  could  have  g/f  7  percent  for 
us,  or  $3.”  I  might/say,  “Oh,  but  I 
thought  you  were  entitled  to  $10  or  $5.” 
I  do  think  they  aryfentitled  to  it,  and  if 
I  thought  there  w/s  a  chance  of  getting 
it  for  them,  anyif  we  had  before  us  a 
measure  whichAvas  fiscally  sound,  and 
which  would  Provide  it,  I  would  vote  for 
it.  But  I  d not  propose  to  kid  myself 
or  my  people  in  Oklahoma;  and  I  will 
not  participate  in  an  action  which,  in 
my  judgment,  would  insure  defeat  of  the 
bill  through  a  veto. 

Mr.(  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.  With  pleasure. 


Mr.  THYE.  Was  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  considered  in  committee? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  amendment  was  of¬ 
fered  in  committee  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and 
a  very  eloquent  presentation  was  made  by 
him  on  behalf  of  the  amendment.  It  was 
considered  by  the  committee.  On  the 
basis  of  the  advice  of  the  actuarial  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  as  to  how  much  it 
would  jeopardize  the  bill,  and  also  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  regard  to  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  it  was  voted  down  in 
committee. 

Mr.  THYE.  On  this  subject,  the 
House  bill  contains  the  same  provision 
found  in  the  Senate  bill,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  KERR.  In  that  regard;  yes. 

Mr.  THYE.  It  does? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  have  listened  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in 
ds  defense  of  the  committee  action  and 
iis  explanation.  It  is  most  impressive. 
l\wish  to  commend  the  distinguish^ 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  making 
cleaxv  to  us  what  is  involved  in /the 
amendment.  I,  like  the  Senator/irom 
Oklahoma,  know  that  my  people  in  Min¬ 
nesota  cannot  be  clothed  in  a  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the'Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE\of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
5  additional  imputes  to  tfye  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  THYE.  Nor  carf  they  be  clothed 
with  an  explanatip]/  I  commend  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  IfhdSnk  the  Senate.  If 
an  amendment /were \ffered  providing 
additional  benefits,  ana.  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  /actuariallA  and  fiscally 
sound,  and  ii  we  had  time  \o  stay  in  ses¬ 
sion  and  take  action  on  a  veto,  I  would 
support  /Such  an  amendment.  Those 
conditions  do  not  prevail  with  Respect  to 
the  pending  amendment.  Therefore,  I 
say  in  my  colleagues  that,  in  my,  judg¬ 
ment,  we  can  take  to  our  people  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  bill  that  is  before  us.Avith 
!ome  additional  amendments  whicm  I 
'believe  we  will  have  to  take — not  to  ii 
crease  the  amounts,  but  to  make  some\ 
reductions  in  the  assistance  part  of  the 
bill — and  all  of  us,  including  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma,  will  be  able  to  take 
home  a  sack  half  full,  rather  than  go 
home  and  show  our  people  a  sack  which 
would  have  been  wonderful  had  it  been 
full,  but  which  had  had  the  bottom  shot 
out  of  it  by  a  veto. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  back  to  the  acting 
minority  leader  the  remainder  of  the  3 
minutes  I  have  been  yielded. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  in  control  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  THYE.  Will  the  acting  minority 
leader  yield  me  a  minute? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  THYE.  As  I  examine  ti(ie  Pro¬ 
posals  in  the  committee  bill,  I  finja  that 
Minnesota  would  receive  $4,509'T)00  in 
additional  money.  The  increase for  old- 
age  assistance  would  be  $7. 63/a  month. 
The  increase  for  a  depejraent  child 
would  be  $1.35  a  month.  The  amount  of 
aid  to  the  blind  would  fyo  increased  by 
$7.46  a  month. 

The  PRESIDING  /OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  THYE.  My&  I  have  an  additional 
half  minute? 

Mr.  CASE  of/South  Dakota.  I  yield  a 
half  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  /  ' 

Mr.  THYE.  The  totally  disabled 
would  receive  an  increase  of  $7.01  a 
monthy  This  matter  is  of  great  impor- 
tanccyxo  all  of  us.  It  is  of  great  con- 
cern/to  me.  It  is  of  great  concern  to  me 
thyf  the  bill  pass,  and  not  be  rejected 
vetoed. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

FARM  ACT  OF  1958— MOTION  TO 

RECONSIDER  ACTION  OF  SENATE 

REQUESTING  A  CONFERENCE 

WITH  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  motion 
and  that  the  time  for  it  be  not  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
directed  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
make  the  following  motion: 

Mr.  President,  I  enter  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  the  votes  disagreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to  provide  more 
effective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various 
agricultural  products,  asking  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  House  thereon,  and  ap¬ 
pointing  conferees. 

The  bill  having  been  transmitted  to 
the  House,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  rule, 
that  the  House  be  requested  to  return 
the  said  bill,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  what  is  the  pending  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  motion  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  request  the 
House  to  return  the  bill  (S.  4071). 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  all  the  papers 
attached  thereto. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  withhold  the 
motion  for  a  moment?  I  understand  a 
Senator  desired  to  be  advised  when  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  made  his  mo¬ 
tion.  May  we  defer  action  on  it  for  a 
moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  action  on  the  motion  will 
be  postponed. 
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SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1958 

Th^Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the\bill  (H.  R.  13549)  to  increase 
benefits  \mder  the  Federal  old-age,  sur¬ 
vivors,  anH.  disability  insurance  system, 
to  improve  Nthe  actuarial  status  of  the 
trust  funds  of  such  system,  and  other¬ 
wise  improve  sW:h  system ;  to  amend  the 
public  assistancesand  maternal  and  child 
health  and  welfare  provisions  of  the 
Social  Secui’ity  Act\and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses, 

Mr.  CASE  of  So’CKTi  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  very \reatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  what  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  has  said.  No 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  is 
more  in  favor  of  taking  care  of  tna  un¬ 
fortunate  of  this  country  and  wlrb  is 
more  interested  in  keeping  the  bill  act 
arially  sound  than  is  the  Senator  fror 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  ' 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  a  few  years  ago  we  increased 
the  benefits  to  a  point  beyond  the  re¬ 
ceipts  in  the  fund.  We  do  not  want 
that  situation  to  occur  again.  Social 
security  is  really  a  forced  saving.  It  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  wish  to  endanger  it. 
It  is  not  fair  to  those  who  make  contri¬ 
butions.  Therefore  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  sound  argument  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

The  *  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
Senate  should  take  into  consideration 
one  other  point.  There  has  been  some 
talk  about  a  possible  Presidential  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  bill  if  it  is  made  move  ex¬ 
pensive  than  it, was  when  it  came  from 
the  House  and  as  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance.  We  must  Remember 
that  the  President  of  the  Uunted  States 
has  the  overall  picture  to /consider.  It 
will  be  only  a  few  days  before  the  Senate 
will  be  confronted  witlyrhe  question  of 
raising  the  debt  Umiy  From  the  best 
information  we  can  got,  our  fiscal  officials 
do  not  see  a  change  of  balancing  the 
budget  for  the  nexy 1  or  5  years,  and  per¬ 
haps  longer.  Tyat  is  a  serious  thing 
confronting  th/e  people  of  the  United 
States.  Our  /fid  people  are  confronted 
with  a  serious  situation,  as  are  the  young 
men  and  women  who  are  starting  out  in 
life.  So Ae  must  take  those  things  into 
consideration,  too.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essarv/for  our  President  to  have  the  cour¬ 
age  1 6  take  all  of  those  matters  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  bills  are  before  him  for 
approval  or  disapproval. 


RETIREMENT,  CLERICAL  ASSIST¬ 
ANTS,  AND  FREE  MAILING  PRIV¬ 
ILEGES  FOR  FORMER  PRESI¬ 
DENTS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  607)  to  provide  retirement,  clerical 
assistants,  and  free  mailing  privileges  to 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  for  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report. 

The  >  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  607) 
entitled  “An  act  to  provide  retirement,  cler¬ 
ical  assistants,  and  free  mailing  privileges 
to  former  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
md  for  other  purposes”,  having  met,  after 
ill  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recy 
ommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respe^ 
tiveSHouses  as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  1 : 

Thar\the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to\he  amendment  of  the  House  num¬ 
bered  1  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  ifs  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  thyHouse  num¬ 
bered  2,  and  agree  to  the  jdame  with  an 
amendment,  as  fMlows : 

Restore  the  matter  /Proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the'Houje  amendment  with 
the  following  changed) 

Page  1,  line  9,  of  yflae  Senate  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  all  mytte\f  olio  wing  the  word 
“President”  down  to  but  laot  including  the 
period  in  line  11,  And  inser\  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “an  aim ce  staff.” 

Page  2,  line/4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
bill,  strike  o\y  all  matter  follownag  the  word 
“exceed”  doAn  to  and  including N,he  period 
in  line  1/0,  and  insert  in  lieiX  thereof 
“$50,000  Aer  annum.  The  rate  of  d»mpen- 
sation  payable  to  any  such  person  shall  not 
exceed/the  maximum  aggregate  rate  of\m- 
penyaion  payable  to  any  individual 
plowed  in  the  office  of  a  Senator.  Each  if 
dj/idual  appointed  under  this  subsection  tc 
position  on  the  office  staff  of  a  former 
’resident  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
an  employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees’  Compensation  Act,  and  the  Federal 
Employees’  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954.”. 

Page  2,  line  14,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  the  words  “located  in  a  Fed¬ 
eral  building”. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendments  numbered  3,  4,  5,  and  6: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Amendment  to  the  title: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Olin  D.  Johnston-, 

Mike  Moneonet, 

Dick  Neuberger, 

Frank  Carlson, 

Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Tom  Murray, 

James  H.  Morrison, 

Edward  H.  Rees, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  shall  not  object;  but  I  desire  tnat 
the  standing  committees  will  pleaseymow 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  the/cour¬ 
tesy  of  informing  us  of  their  desires.  I 
have  asked  two  chairmen  toystand  by 
for  the  calling  up  of  confereyfce  reports 
until  we  have  had  a  vote  on/the  Yarbor¬ 
ough  amendment,  on  wh>ch  there  is  a 
limitation  of  debate. 

I  have  a  responsibility  to  the  minority 
leader  not  to  call  my  anything  requir¬ 
ing  unanimous  consent  without  first  in¬ 
forming  him.  Thyminority  leader  tells 
me  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  this  re¬ 
quest;  and  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  proposed 
legislation.  A.  know  the  Senator  from 
South  Caiylina  carries  a  heavy  burden 
of  work.yi  am  familiar  with  tha£.  But 
if  we  to  have  a  system  of  procedure, 
we  shall  have  to  coordinate  our  efforts. 
It  is/aifficult  for  me  to  ask  the  chair¬ 
man*  of  one  standing  committee  to  wait 
upxil  we  have  voted  on  the  amendment, 
id  then  say  to  another  chairman,  “You 
'can  ask  for  unanimous  consent,  and  then 
we  will  discuss  your  report.” 

I  shall  not  object  in  this  instance;  but 
in  the  future,  I  hope  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  will  notify  the  two  leaders  of  their 
intentions,  so  that  we  may  inform  Sen¬ 
ators  who  may  be  interested,  and  that 
we  may  have  one  rule  for  all  Senators. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  time 
will  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  IVES.  Is  my  understanding  cor¬ 
rect  that  conference  reports  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  only  between  the  consideration 
of  amendments? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Not  at  all. 
Conference  reports  can  be  considered  at 
any  time  when  the  leadership  can  clear 
them  and  has  made  certain  that  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  Sena¬ 
tors  are  present.  It  is  desired  to  treat 
all  chairmen  on  the  same  basis. 

Conference  reports  are  highly  privi¬ 
leged  matters.  No  one  is  more  desirous 
vof  having  them  considered  and  expe¬ 
cted  than  are  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KnOavlandL  But  if  an  orderly  proce¬ 
dure's  not  followed  when  such  requests 
are  mKde,  we  cannot  protect  Senators 
who  askvus  to  protect  them. 

In  this Instance,  no  Senator  has  asked 
to  be  protected  on  the  consideration  of 
the  report.  \I  shall  not  object  to  its 
present  consideration.  I  realize  the 
problem  of  the  Senator  from  South  Car¬ 
olina,  because  thesBenator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  musVbe  present  when  the 
report  is  consideredX  But  I  ask  that  in 
the  future  the  two  leaders  be  notified 
in  advance,  so  that  all  Senators  may  be 
treated  alike. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  th&sSenate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  reports 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carina. 
Mr.  President,  I  assure  the  majority 
leader  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
consideration  of  the  report,  and  that  I 
was  presenting  it  as  a  matter  of  form. 
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so  that,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
bring  it'back  to  the  Senate  later. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment  on  SA607,  the  bill  which  provides 
certain  retirement  benefits  to  former 
Presidents,  is, '-I  think,  very  satisfactory. 
As  usual  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the 
House  gave  on  ''some  points  and  the 
Senate  yielded  on  other  points. 

The  main  thing  isvthat  the  bill  makes 
it  possible  for  formerSPresidents  to  ful¬ 
fill  certain  obligations\o  the  American 
people  which  continue  Nter  they  have 
left  the  White  House. 

The  conference  agreem&jt  does  the 
following : 

First.  It  provides  a  pension $25,000 
per  year  to  former  President^.  This 
provision  was  the  same  in  both  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  versions,  so  no  change 
occurred  in  conference. 

Second.  It  provides  funds  for  a  sft 
to  serve  the  President  at  an  annual  ex\ 
pense  of  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  This' 
is  a  compromise  right  down  the  middle 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions. 

Third.  It  authorizes  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  General  Services  to  provide  suit¬ 
able  space,  appropriately  furnished,  to 
our  former  Presidents. 

Fourth.  It  extends  the  franking  priv¬ 
ilege  to  former  Presidents,  and  finally, 
it  provides  a  pension  of  $10,000  per  an¬ 
num  to  widows  of  former  Presidents, 
provided  any  such  widow  waives  her 
right  to  any  other  Federal  annuity  or 
pension. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
parative  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Comparative  Analysis  op  S.  607,  An  Act  to 

Provide  Retirement,  Clerical  Assistants, 

and  Free  Mailing  Privileges  to  Former 

Presidents  op  the  United  States,  and  for 

Other  Purposes 

title 

Senate:  Same  as  above. 

House:  Amended  to  read  “An  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  retirement  benefits  to  former  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  and  their  widows.” 

SEC.  (A)' — PENSION  (FORMER  PRESIDENT) 

Senate:  Provides  $25,000  per  annum. 

House :  Same  as  Senate. 

SEC.  (B) - STAFF 

Senate :  Provides  staff  to  be  selected  by 
each  former  President  without  regard  to  civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  wb/e  sal¬ 
aries  shall  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed 
amount  for  such  purposes  authorized  for 
a  Senator  from  least  populous  finite. 

House:  No  provision. 

SEC.  (C) - OFFICE  af ACE 

Senate:  Authorizes  Administrator  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  to  provide /Suitable  space,  ap¬ 
propriately  furnished,  iff  a  Federal  building. 

House:  No  provisior  x 

SEC.  (D)  -VFREE  POSTAGE 

Senate:  Provide/ free  postage  for  all  mail 
sent  by  each  farmer  President,  under  his 
written  autograph  signature,  to  any  place 
within  the  United  States  and  its  Territories 
and  possessions.  Postal  revenues  to  be  re¬ 
imbursed  c/it  of  general  funds  of  Treasury. 

House  yflJo  provision. 

SEC.Xe  ) - WIDOWS  OF  FORMER  PRESIDENTS 

Senate :  Provides  $10,000  if  widow  waives 
right  to  any  other  annuity  and  pension. 

House:  Provides  $10,000. 


SEC.  (F) - DEFINITION 

Senate:  Defines  the  term  “former  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

House:  Same. 

REPEAL  PROVISIONS 

Senate:  None. 

House:  Repeals  act  of  February  28,  1929, 
granting  pension  of  $5,000  to  Edith  B.  Wil¬ 
son,  widow  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  able  to  conclude  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  bill  to  provide  pensions  for 
ex-Presidents,  after  reaching  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  conference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

I  have  done  a  little  research  into  his¬ 
tory.  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  many  Presidents  had  a  hard  time 
after  leaving  the  White  House. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  almost  bank¬ 
rupt  and  had  to  mortgage  Monticello  and 
sell  some  of  his  belongings. 

James  Madison  wrote  notes  on  the 
^Constitutional  Convention  for  income, 
id  his  widow  could  not  live  comfortably 
ofy.what  he  left. 

imes  Monroe  lost  his  Virginia  estate 
and  Vent  to  live  with  relatives  in  New 
York. 

The  ifcjffow  of  Abraham  Lincoln  final) 
asked  the'Congress  for  a  pension. 

Ulysses  at  Grant  lost  money  in 
Street  and  Nvrote  his  memoirs  t /  help 
pay  the  expense  of  his  final  illness: 

Mrs.  Benjamrn  Harrison  had/fo  scrimp 
after  her  husband,  died. 

Woodrow  Wilsok' was  abl€  to  live  on 
his  wife’s  income  after  friends  paid  off 
the  mortgage  on  hN  ]><5use  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Calvin  Coolidge’s  /usings,  after  he 
left  the  White  Houa/  camta  from  writing 
a  newspaper  colunm  and  man  a  life  in¬ 
surance  company  for  which  served  as 
a  trustee. 

I  think  the^Sroposed  legislation  should 
have  been  enacted  years  ago.  But  since 
it  has  noy  been,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  brought  it  to  the  Senate  for  ntial 
consideration  today. 

MiyrTesident,  I  ask  unanimous  corf) 
sent/to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the' 
Record  an  editorial  -entitled  “Pensions 
)x  Presidents,”  published  in  the  Topeka 
>aily  Capital  of  August  9, 1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pensions  for  Presidents 

One  piece  of  legislation  which  may  clear 
Congress  before  adjournment  is  one  which 
would  provide  pensions  for  former  Presi¬ 
dents.  Its  passage  would  mean  $25,000  a 
year  for  life  for  a  President  after  he  leaves 
office.  Widows  of  former  Presidents  would 
get  $10,000. 

The  bill  doesn't  stem  from  the  need  of  the 
two  former  Presidents  now  alive.  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Harry  Truman  need  no  assist¬ 
ance  nor  will  Dwight  Eisenhower  when  he 
leaves  office,  it  was  noted  in  congressional 
debatei 

Why  the  pension,  then? 

A  look  into  history  shows  some  Presidents 
had  a  hard  time  after  leaving  the  White 
House.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  near  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  had  to  mortgage  Monticello  and  sell 
some  of  his  belongings.  James  Madison 
wrote  notes  on  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  for  income  and  his  widow,  Dolly,  couldn't 
live  comfortably  on  what  he  left. 

James  Monroe  lost  his  Virginia  estate  and 
went  to  live  with  relatives  in  New  York. 


Abraham  Lincoln’s  wife  finally  asked  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  pensioil.  Ulysses  Grant  lost  money, 
in  Wall  Street  and  wrote  his  memoirs  to  helj 
pay  the  expense  of  his  final  illness,  and 
Benjamin  Harrison  had  to  scrimp  after /&e r 
husband  died. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  able  to  live  An  his 
wife’s  income  after  friends  paid  off  tire  mort¬ 
gage  on  his  house  in  Washingtoir  Calvin 
Coolidge’s  earnings,  after  leavina/the  White 
House,  came  from  a  newspaper/column  and 
a  life  insurance  company  for  lyfoich  he  served 
as  a  trustee. 

Presently,  the  Presidentylalary  is  $100,000 
a  year.  He  also  has  a  $5(Lo00  allowance  from 
defraying  official  exepn/s.  Both  of  these 
amounts  are  taxable.  /The  President  is  also 
allowed  up  to  $40,000  a  year  for  travel  and 
entertainment  expanses.  But  it  has  often 
been  said  that  a  President  leaves  the  White 
House  poorer  than  he  went  in. 

The  present'  bill  would  relieve  former 
Presidents  o y  making  business  connections 
if  they  so  c/sired  but  it  wouldn’t  mean  lux¬ 
ury  livine/by  any  means.  The  Federal  in¬ 
come  taVwould  take  its  bite  and  the  $25,000 
a  year /would  probably  net  about  $18,000  at 
present  rates  on  a  husband-and-wife  gross 
income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  may  have  3  minutes  to  discuss 
the  motion  previously  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  ac¬ 
tion  on  which  was  withheld  until  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  could  be 
present.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  time  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  action  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  welfare  and 
pension  bill  may  be  called  up,  and  that 
kthe  time  for  its  consideration  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is\o  ordered. 


FARM  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
as  I  did  yesterday  against  the  proce¬ 
dure  of  relieving  the  House  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  appointing  a  conference  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  farm  bill  because  I  did 
not  think  the  Senate  should  yield  to 
the  House  in  its  position  on  this  mat¬ 
ter.  While  I  voted  against  that  pro¬ 
cedure  again  this  morning,  and  made 
my  reasons  clear  in  committee,  I  as¬ 
sured  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  I  would  not  delay  the  proceeding  at 
this  time  by  asking  for  a  yea  and  nay 
vote,  or  by  employing  other  dilatory 
tactics.  I  was  defeated  in  committee. 
I  shall  not  press  the  issue  at  this  time. 

But  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  agricultural 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  it  contained  some 
provisions  which  were  at  least  of  some 
value  and  virtue  to  the  farmers  of  the 
upper  Midwest.  It  contained  a  provision 
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removing  the  restrictions  on  com  pro¬ 
duction  and  provided  the  fanners  with 
an  acceptable  price  for  full  production. 
That  provision  has  not  been  changed 
materially  by  the  House  legislation,  other 
than  to  provide  for  a  referendum  by 
which  the  farmers  shall  decide  which 
program  they  want. 

I  do  not  object,  of  course,  to  giving 
farmers  their  right  to  vote  in  a  refer¬ 
endum,  since  I  consistently  support  giv¬ 
ing  our  fanners  the  maximum  degree  of 
self-determination  in  their  farming, 
plans  and  programs.  / 

But  the  small  grain  sections  have  been 
changed  more  significantly  by  the  House. 
Our  price  support  provisions  on  feed 
grains  have  been  decreased  in  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  by  the  House.  When  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  it  established 
mandatory  price  supports  for  feed  grains 
for  the  first  time,  and  set  a  minimum 
floor  of  60  percent  of  parity.  By  House 
action,  that  minimum  floor  has  been 
removed.  I  consider  that  to  be  a  direct 
step  backward  and  it  creates  a  very  defi¬ 
nitely  depressing  price  factor,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  our  Senate  provisions  on  feed 
grains. 

I,  as  one,  felt  that  if  we  maintained 
our  position,  we  would  have  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  a  conference  committee  should  be 
appointed.  I  am  the  one  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  who  has  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  served 
there  for  10  years.  I  think  I  know 
something  about  the  strategy  which  is 
sometimes  employed  by  the  other  body. 
I  am  disinclined  to  surrender  to  it. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the 
past  few  days  about  unconditional  mili¬ 
tary  surrender.  I  for  one  do  not  like  to 
be  pushed  into  an  unconditional  legisla¬ 
tive  surrender  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  If  we  have 
to  surrender,  I  think  there  should  be  at 
least  some  creditable  terms  under  which 
we  yield  to  tl  e  other  body. 

I  shall  not  insist  on  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  I  shall  not  fight  the  matter  any 
further,  except  to  explain  to  the  Senate 
and  Congress  as  a  whole  the  basis  for  the 
action  which  I  took  on  the  vote  yester¬ 
day,  which  was  consistent  with  the  vote 
I  took  again  this  morning  when  I  voted 
against  the  idea  of  our  asking  that  the 
bill  come  back  from  the  House.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  conference  should  be  held,  and  I 
am  confident  one  would  be  held  if  the 
Senate  insisted  on  the  position  we  adopt¬ 
ed  by  our  vote  yesterday.  Out  of  such  a 
conference,  also,  should  come  an  agri¬ 
culture  bill  far  better  than  that  adopted 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  have  voted  as  he  did;  and  his 
remarks  cover  my  own  convictions. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Very  much. 

I  regret  sincerely  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  delayed  unconscion¬ 


ably,  month  after  month  after  month, 
its  passage  of  the  bill  extending  Public 
Law  480.  That  delay  has  worked  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American 
farmer,  who,  as  a  result  of  the  delay,  has 
lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  ex¬ 
port  opportunities.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senate  acted  in  a  very  sound  manner 
in  passing  the  measure  promptly  and 
sending  it  to  the  other  body  for  action  by 
it.  Likewise  the  delay  by  the  House  in 
extending  our  National  Wool  Act  has 
been  injurious  to  the  Nation’s  sheep 
raisers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing,  however,  that  the  bill,  as  it  has 
returned  to  us  from  the  House,  must  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  also  my  under¬ 
standing  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the 
House  to  appoint  a  conference  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  that  the  House  be  requested 
to  return  Senate  bill  4071,  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  papers,  to  the  Senate.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  to  be  yielded  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First, 
the  motion  of  thd  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  had  to  be  acted  on. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  understood 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
to  call  up  the  conference  report  on  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  2888. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  submitted  a  mo¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 
Thereafter,  the  minority  leader  said  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI 
wished  to  speak  on  the  motion.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Senate  vitiated  the  action  it 
already  had  taken  on  the  motion. 

Then  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
stated  he  wished  to  speak  for  only  3  min¬ 
utes;  and  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  allowed  to  speak  for  3  min¬ 
utes,  prior  to  having  the  Senate  vote  on 
the  motion  again.  At  the  time  when  I 
made  that  request,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  asked  about  having  the  conference 
report  on  the  labor  bill  acted  on. 

Earlier  today,  I  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  wait  until  the  Yar¬ 
borough  amendment  to  the  social-secu¬ 
rity  bill  was  disposed  of.  But  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  were  in  a  hurry,  and 
wanted  to  have  the  conference  report  on 
the  labor  bill  considered  by  the  Senate 
before  the  vote  on  the  Yarborough 
amendment  to  the  social-security  bill 
was  taken.  I  treat  all  committee  chair¬ 
men  alike;  so  I  said  that  as  soon  as  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  disposed  of,  the  Senate  would  take 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  labor 
bill,  in  which  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  interested. 


I  hope  that  in  a  moment  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  finally 
be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  IVES.  The  final  vote  on  it  already 
has  been  taken. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Very  well. 

Then  the  Senate  is  now  ready  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  in  which  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  interested. 


REGISTRATION  AND  DISCLOSURE 

\OF  EMPLOYEE  WELFARE  AND 

^PENSION  BENEFIT  PLANS — CON¬ 
FERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  \a  report  of  the  Committee  of  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Housevto  the  bill  (S.  2888)  to  provide  for 
registration,  reporting,  and  disclosure  of 
employee  welfare  and  pension  benefit 
plans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  read,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senatei. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  August  15,  1958,  pp.  16339- 
16341,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  th^  present  consideration  of 
the  report?  \ 

There  being  Vo  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  important  differences  between  the 
bills  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate — 
which  relate  to  tire  reporting  and  dis¬ 
closure  of  information  about  pension  and 
welfare  plans — concm-n  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  penalties  to 
attach  to  failures  anfl  omissions  on  th$ 
part  of  plan  administrators.  In  general, 
the  Senate  bill  was  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  since  it  placed  direct  responsibility 
on  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  granted 
him  extensive  powers  toWotect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  participants  arid  beneficiaries 
in  pension  and  welfare  plans. 

The  report — in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  House  amendment — 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  is  not  as 
strong  as  the  Senate-passed,  bill.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  report  embodies  all  of  the 
important  principles  which  \  were  the 
foundation  of  the  Senate  bill.  \The  con¬ 
ference  report  provides  that  reports  must 
be  made  by  the  administrators  of  all 
types  of  plans;  recognizes  that  plans 
covering  small  numbers  of  employees 
need  not  be  put  to  the  burden  \of  re¬ 
porting;  provides  that  reports  slVdl  be 
filed  with,  and  made  available  ta  the 
public,  through  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 
grants  the  Secretary  power  to  prescribe 
standard  forms  of  reporting,  although  it 
does  not  insist  that  plan  administrators 
use  these  standard  forms  of  reports; 
recognizes  that  a  system  of  reporting 
to  beneficiaries  cannot  be  effective  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  strong  criminal  penalty 
for  false  reporting;  reduces  the  reportA 
ing  burden  on  multi-State  plans,  by) 
making  information  filed  under  this  act 
available  to  State  authorities. 
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Thevprovisions  in  regard  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  required  to  be  reported  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries  Nind  the  manner  of  reporting 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in 
Senate  bill  "2888.  The  Senate  conferees 
were  forced  to  recede  from  their  desire 
to  place  in  the' ^Secretary  explicit  power 
to  conduct  investigations,  issue  subpenas, 
and  seek  injunctions  to  prevent  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  act.  \ 

Although  the  conference  report  is  not 
as  strong  as  the  Senate  desired,  never¬ 
theless,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out, 
the  report  does  embody  sqund  principles 
upon  which  we  can  build  ik future  years 
as  we  gain  more  experienceXThe  report 
is  definitely  a  step  in  the  righ^direction, 
and  has  some  real  substance, \as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  conference.  On  this  basis, 
I  recommend  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  conference  report  on  Senate  bilr2388. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  negotiated  with  the  Houte 
conferees  under  considerable  difficulties^ 
There  were  some  differences  between  the 
Senate  hill  and  the  House  bill,  particu¬ 
larly  in  regard  to  the  powers  given  by 
the  Senate  bill  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — extensive  powers  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  plans  and  the  participants  in  the 
welfare  plans.  Unfortunately,  many 
Members  of  the  other  body  preferred  no 
bill  at  all  to  the  bill  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  the 
Senate  conferees  negotiated  under  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties,  for  they  recognized 
that  if  they  did  not  agree  to  make  sub¬ 
stantial  concessions,  no  bill  at  all  would 
be  enacted.  Therefore,  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  gave  way  on  substantial  points  in 
disagreement,  although  we  greatly  re¬ 
gretted  the  necessity  to  do  so. 

Nevertheless,  the  conference  report 
provides  for  an  important  forward  step 
in  this  field,  and  provides  a  substantial 
basis  for  improvements  in  the  public 
interest. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  report  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  ask  whether 
the  so-called  Mundt  amendment,  which 
prohibited  persons  with  criminal  records 
from  holding  these  positions,  is  retained 
in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  severely  disap¬ 
pointed  by  that  deletion.  Let  xryt  say 
that  although  the  conference  report  may 
be  the  best  the  Senate  conferees  were 
able  to  obtain  at  this  juncturpf  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  report  al,sp  gives  the 
rank-and-file  working  members  of  the 
unions  less  protection  than  that  given 
them  jjry  the  bill  whicla  was  passed  by 
the  Senate.  / 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  In¬ 
stead  of  giving  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
broad  powers  to  insure  compliance  with 
minimum  standards,  the  conference  re¬ 
port  makes  him  the  custodian  of  the 
reports.  Instead  of  making  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  L^bol-  the  pivot  point  of  the 
entire  program,  the  conference  report 
makes  him  little  more  than  the  recifftent 
of  thq/feports. 

M/.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  the  explana¬ 


tion.  I  understand  that  the  conference 
report  makes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
gathering  point  for  the  reports,  but  re¬ 
moves  from  him  the  police  power  that 
the  Senate  attempted  to  provide,  by 
means  of  the  bill  it  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  ’correct. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees 
to  accept  the  conference  reporf;  but  a 
substantial  number  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  preferred 
no  bill  at  all  to  the  bill  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  the 
Senate  conferees  were  negotiating  from 
a  point  of  weakness,  in  regard  to  a  bill 
which  we  wanted  very  much  to  have 
enacted.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
Senate  conferees  had  to  recede. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield.  - 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  take  this 
^opportunity  to  commend  the  Senate  con- 
mees  for  the  job  they  have  done.  I 
recognize  that  they  had  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  task,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  was  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

AlthouNi  I  was  not  wholly  in  acco: 
with  the  biN.  passed  by  the  Senate,  never¬ 
theless,  I  feeh  as  does  the  Senator /rom 
South  Dakotk  [Mr.  Mundt  1,  that  the 
conference  report  provides  sorne  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  forking  people  of  the 
country. 

But  I  did  not  wanVthis  opportunity  to 
pass  without  complimenting  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  other 
Senate  conferees  on  tlfeWmference  re¬ 
port  which  has  beyn  brought  to  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  the  Seytate  will  a  Nee  to  the 
report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  theN^enator 
from  Arizon; 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yielc\to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  is  one 
the  conferees. 

v.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
several  things  should  be  said  in  regard 
the  conference  report — although  I  do 
''not  want  anything  I  may  say  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  statement  in  criticism  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  any  of  the  conferees. 

But  I  believe  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  particularly  the  laboring  people, 
should  understand  that  the  report  will 
not  remedy  many  of  the  troubles  which 
afflict  the  pension  and  welfare  plans.  I 
believe  that  point  should  be  clearly 
understood,  so  that  the  people  of  the 
country  who  work  and  who  are  members 
of  some  kind  of  fund  or  plan  will  under¬ 
stand  the  limitations  of  the  conference 
report  legislation. 

The  rep6rt  will  give  to  each  individual 
member  information  about  how  his  fund 
is  operated,  what  it  consists  of,  and  what 
his  benefits  and  his  rights  under  it  are. 
But  so  far  as  being  a  really  tough  bill  to 
stop  the  abuses  which  are  found  in 
abundance  in  many,  many  of  these  funds, 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in 
the  fixed-cost,  Taft-Hartley  type  plans, 
the  conference  report  does  not  provide 


any  effective  authority  to  clean  up  the 
rfunds. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  the 
conference  report  probably  is  weaker  in 
some  respects  than  Senate  bill  2888.  The 
conference  report  will  do  what  I  haye 
just  said,  but  no  more. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  wisest  thing 
we  can  do  at  this  time  is  agree /to  the 
conference  report,  and  go  alonsr  with  it 
for  a  year  or  two;  and  thenywhen  the 
next  session  of  Congress  convenes,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  improvement 

When  the  next  session  or  Congress  con¬ 
venes  it  is  my  intention  Xu  propose  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  give/jongress  and  our 
committees — perhap/joint  committees — 
an  opportunity  to  survey  the  reports  filed 
and  to  compile  statistical  informait.on. 

I  believe  that  wijm  the  information  which 
is  given  to  individual  Members,  and  with 
the  statistical  information  made  availa¬ 
ble,  withiiya  year  and  a  half,  or  2  years 
at  the  most,  we  can  have  a  wealth  of 
information  which  will  permit  us  to  leg¬ 
islate /far  more  adequately  than  at  the 
present  time. 

tr.  KENNEDY.  And  that  is  very  im- 
Srtant.  After  all,  $36  billion  are  in¬ 
volved.  We  shall  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  programs  as  a  result  of  the 
bill.  I  think  the  point  which  has  been 
brought  up  is  important,  and  is  a  very 
excellent  reason  why  the  Senate  should 
accept  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
What  the  Senator  said  as  to  what  we 
were  bargaining  for  at  the  conference 
table  is  completely  true.  There  is  one 
thing  we  got  out  of  it,  which  was  a 
commitment  to  make  the  forms  uniform. 
While  use  of  the  forms  is  not  a  necessity, 

I  think,  from  the  language,  most  of  the 
forms  will  be  uniform,  and  from  them 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  be  of  great  help  to  us- 
in  the  future. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  was  the  original  stimulus  in 
^this  legislation. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
tfte  able  junior  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  in  urging  that  the 
Senate  accept  S.  2888  as  reported  by  the- 
HouseNand  Senate  conferees  to  the  re- 
SpectiveVHouses  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  85th  Con¬ 
gress  is  unhide  to  enact  more  meaning¬ 
ful  legislatoni  affecting  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  ^approximately  85  million 
Americans  for  wh°m  pension  and  welfare 
plans  have  been  established. 

Three  successive  subcommittees  of 
the  Senate  Commrbtee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  over  ^period  of  4  years 
have  compiled  literally  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony  concerning  the  need 
for  effective  legislation  in  tthis  field.  The 
laborious  efforts  of  these\consecutivte 
subcommittees  resulted  in  S.  3888,  and  it 
passed  the  United  States  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  0.  It  is  indeed  unfortii- 
nate  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  unwilling  to  accept  the  important 
findings  and  recommendations  cc 
piled  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Lab^ 
and  Public  Welfare.  However,  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  us  is  slightly  more  than  an 
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FOOD  STAMPS.  The  "Da^ly  Digest"  states  that  "by  a  record  vdte  of  196  yeas  to  187 
nays  the  House  rejected  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  paks  with  amendments 
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sons  and  families  in  the  U.  S."  Since  all  of  the  House  proceeding for  August  18 
does  not  app/ar  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  this  date,  only  park.  of  the 
debate  on  pnis  bill  appears  in  the  Record,  pp.  D870-71,  16888-90 

2,  HOUSING./  Voted,  251  to  134,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  S.  4035,  the  o>finibus 
housing  bill.  Since  this  was  not  the  required  two-thirds  vote  for  the  passage 
of  a/hill  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  the  bill  was  rejected,  pp.  16738-o'i2 


3.  AWROPRLATIOUS,  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  the  supplemental  ap¬ 

propriation  bill  for  1959.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed.  p.  16842 


Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12858,  the  public  works  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  1959  (H.  Rept.  2670).  pp.  16812-17  / 

Agreed  to  a  unanimous  consent  request  of  Rep.  Cannon  for  consideration  of 
the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill  when  it  is  reported,  p.  ^842 
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PEK60NNEL.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  9407,  to  provide  additional  opportunity 
for\certain  employees  to  obtain  career-conditional  and  career  appointment/  in 
the  competitive  service,  p.  16848 

Passed  without  amendment  S.  4004,  to  encourage  transfers  of  Federal/em- 
ployees\for  service  with  international  organizations.  This  bill  will/now  be 
sent  to  nhe  President,  pp.  16849-49 

PassedNas  reported  S.  3195,  to  authorize  certain  retired  Federa/  personnel 
to  accept  ahd  wear  decorations,  presents,  and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
certain  foreign  countries,  pp.  16850-66 

INSPECTION  SERVftES.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3873,  to  pe/iit  the  inter¬ 
change  of  inspection  services  between  executive  agencies  without  reimbursement 
or  transfer  of  funds.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Resident,  p.  16867 


13.  MINING  CLAIMS.  Passed  over  without  prejudice,  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Saylor, 

S.  2039,  to  clarify  tne  requirements  with  respect  to  tme  performance  of  labor 
imposed  as  a  condition 'for  the  holding  of  mining  cla/ms  on  Federal  lands  pend- 
\  ing  the  issuance  of  pate\ts  therefor,  p.  16867 


14.  EDUCATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resoli 
13247,  the  national  defense  \du  cat  ion  bill.  pi 


:ion  for  consideration  of  H.  R, 
16887 


15.  SALINE  WATER.  The  "Daily  Digest*’ 
on  "S,  J.  Res.  135,  relating  to 
uses."  p.  D871 


states  that/  conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report 
the  conver/lon  of  saline  water  to  potable 


icted  to  scheduling  numerous  bills  in 

•* . 


16.  LEGISLATIVE  PROCEDURE.  Rep.  Arends  oY 

the  House  for  consideration  under  sud^ension  of  the  rules,  stating  that  "some 
of  these  bills  you  have  scheduled  a/e  of  major  importance  and  highly  contro¬ 
versial  and  extremely  costly  to  tfye  American  people."  p,  16804 


SENATE 


17.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  4071,  the  Senate  farm 
)  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  (pp.  16748-59)  See 

Digest  140  regarding  provisions  of  the  House  Amendment. 

18.  FARM  LABOR.  Passed  witb6ut  amendment  H.  R.  10360,  o  extend  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  until  J/ne  30,  1961.  This  bill  will  how  be  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 

dent.  p.  16659 

19.  LIVESTOCK  DISEASES/  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  12126,  to  Jnd  to  wild  animals 

the  same  prohibition  against  entry  into  the  U.  S,  as  do  .ic  animals  from  any 

country  where  /inderpest  or  foot-or-mouth  disease  exist  vD.  16661 


20.  MARGARINE, 
to  permit 


issed  with  amendment  H.  R.  912,  to  amend  the  Narration  statute 
\e  serving  of  oleo  or  margarine,  pp.  16661-2 


21.  TEXTILES/  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  469,  to  protect  producers'  nd  consumers 
against  misbranding  and  false  advertising  of  the  fioer  content  of  textile 
fibe/products.  (pp.  16720-1,  16725,  16726-45) 

(dopted  the  committee  amendments,  and  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Javits.  o 
el/Isminate  language  requiring  the  labeling  of  the  containers  of  import  textile 
products  (p.  16744)  . 
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WATER  RESOURCES.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  5497,  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  for  certain  fish  and  wildlife  development  projects  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  Agreed  to  two  amendments  by 
SenACotton  to  exclude  recreational  facilities  from  the  bill.  pp.  16716^19 
Pa^ed  with  amendment  H.  R.  12216,  to  designate  a  dam  on  the  Cumber/and 
River  ntear  Carthage,  Tenn. ,  as  the  Cordell  Hull  Dam,  and  to  establish/a  U=>  S. 
study  commission  on  certain  Texas  river  basins,  pp.  16634-5 

PassedVLthout  amendment  H.  J.  Res.  585,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  tckconduct  studies  into  the  feasibility  of  furnishing  water  from  the 
Central  VallW  Project  to  the  counties  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Benihb,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Monterey ,  'Calif . ,  by  way  of  the  Pacheco  Tunnel  route  or  ot^er  means.  This 
measure  will  aoV  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  16638 

Sen.  Neubergek  discussed  S.  3185,  to  require  the  FPC  to  secure  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  any  license  affecting  fisp  and  wildlife  re¬ 
sources.  He  asserted  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  SenAMorse,  to  require 
only  that  the  FPC  receive  recommendations  but  not  be  bound  by  them,  would 
maintain  the  present  situation  in  FPC,  which,  he  alleged,  ’’has  neither  special 
competence  nor  special \ympathy  for  conservation  goaLs  and  methods,  when  they-  j 
would  militate  against  instruction  of  a  power  project."  pp.  16622-26 

Sen.  Watkins  inserted  two  articles  on  Russian  hydro-power  development  which 
asserted  that  their  progrankwas  behind  schedule,  >and  greater  emphasis  was  now 
being  placed  on  thermal  power:  generation,  pp,  lo617-18 

Sen,  Johnson  discussed  the \development  of  T^xasT  water  resources  and  urged 
the  development  of  a  unified  program,  pp.  16/611-12 


23.  FORESTRY.  Passed' without  anendmeofvH,  R,  8481,  to  extend  title  IV  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956,  relating  to  r^restijy,  to  Hawaii.  This  bill  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  President,  p.  16638 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  resolutions\from  the  cities  of  Tower,  Eveleth,  and 
Kinney,  Minn. ,  urging  the  appropriat  An\cf  additional  funds  for  construction 
projects  planned  for  the  Superior  Nation\l  Forest,  p.  16613 


24.  LAND  UTILIZATION.  Passed  without  Amendment  H.  R.  12494,  to  authorize  this 

Department,  in  selling  or  agreeing  to  the  sake  of  certain  lands  to  N.  C. ,  to/ 
permit  the  Stete  to  sell  or  excmange  such  lands  for  private  purposes, 
bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  166*8 
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ELECTRIFICATION,  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3571  \  to  provide  for  equal 
treatment  of  all  State-oWed  hydro-electric  power  projects  with  respect  to  the 
taking  over  of  such  pro  Acts  by  the  U.  S,  p.  16633 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  resolution  from  the  East  River  Electric  Power 
Cooperative  urging  the  enactment  of  S,  2990  and  H.  R.  1A762,  to  transfer  cer¬ 
tain  REA  functions  from  the  Secretary  to  the  REA  Administrators.  pp.  16612-13 


26.  RESEARCH..  Passed/with  amendment  S.  3268,  to  provide  variou) 
National  SciencAF°undation  Act.  pp.  16631-2 


amendments  to  the 


27.  ADMINISTRATIVE ORDERS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without\amendment 
H.  R,  6789,  >to  provide  for  reasonable  notice  of  applications  to  rhe  U.  S. 
courts  of  appeals  for  interlocutory  relief  against  the  orders  of  certain  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  (S.  Rept.  2435) .  p.  16613 


28.  FOOD  ADDITIVES.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  ahjend- 
ments/H.  R.  13254,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so\as  to 
prohibit  the  use  in  foods  of  additives  which  have  not  been  adequately  tested 
to  establish  their  safety  (S,  Rept.  2422).  p,  16613 


visions  for  a  secret  ballot  in  union  elec- 
tions\for  the  reform  of  trusteeships,  and 
for  complete  accounting  of  union  fi- 
nances.X 

But  ou\  consideration  of  the  bill  suf¬ 
fers  becaus'e  of  the  lack  of  hearings  by 
the  House  cfcunmittee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  thesabsence  of  a  report.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  limitation  on  debate  in¬ 
herent  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
under  suspension  \f  the  rules  does  not 
give  the  legislative  pyocess  a  full  chance 
to  operate.  \ 

Finally,  the  impossibility  of  amending 
the  bill  means  that  unwuse  sections  of 
the  bill  cannot  be  cut  out.  \For  example, 
I  believe  that  the  non-Communist  affi¬ 
davit  for  employers  containeaSin  S.  3974 
is  just  as  unwise  and  as  gratuitously  in¬ 
sulting  as  the  requirement  of  theSsimilar 
affidavit  for  union  officials  contained  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  right,  nor  does  a  second  in¬ 
sult  atone  for  the  first.  \ 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hopecr' 
and  expected  that  we  would  be  able  to 
enact  long  overdue  legislation  during 
this  session  of  Congress  to  correct  cor¬ 
ruption,  violence  and  abuses  of  power  in 
some  labor  organizations. 

In  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  voters  in 
my  congressional  district,  containing  a 
great  many  unions  of  all  types,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked : 

In  general,  do  you  believe  our  present  la¬ 
bor  laws  give  union  members  adequate  dem¬ 
ocratic  control  over  the  policies  and  decisions 
of  their  unions? 

Over  63  percent  of  the  11,000  who  re¬ 
plied  said,  “No,”  27  percent  said,  “Yes,” 
and  less  than  10  percent  gave  no  opin¬ 
ion.  If  labor  organizations  are  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  interests  and  views  of  their 
members,  then  the  members  must  be  as¬ 
sured  greater  control  over  elections  of 
officers,  management  of  finances,  deci¬ 
sions  on  strikes,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Kennedy-Ives 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  after  being 
amended  a  score  or  more  times  on  the 
floor  of  that  body,  with  a  dozen  or  so 
other  important  amendments  rejected  by 
narrow  margins,  the  AFL-CIO  promptly 
condemned  the  bill,  saying,  among  other 
things,  that  parts  of  it  were  “dangerous/ 
and  “unworkable.”  Much  of  manage¬ 
ment  at 'first  approved  the  bill  as  a  /ep 
forward.  Later  both  reversed  them¬ 
selves — the  AFL-CIO  saying  th/good 
outweighed  the  bad,  and  management 
groups  saying  the  bad  outweighed  the 
good.  Obviously,  the  bill  needed  careful 
study  to  determine  the  fac/ 

In  such  a  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  only  one  sensible /thing  to  do; 
namely,  have  the  Hous/Committee  hold 
hearings  on  the  Senate-passed  bill.  Let 
the  good  and  bad  features  be  pointed 
out,  analyzed,  and Suitable  amendments 
adopted;  then  haJe  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  committee  brought  to  the  House 
for  full  and  f»ee  debate  and  action  on 
any  further/amendments  proposed  by 
Members.  /his  is  the  regular  way  the 
Congress  Operates.  Why  should  we  be 
denied  that  opportunity  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  mill  in  10  years  in  this  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  field  of  legislation,  af¬ 
fecting  every  citizen  of  the  Republic? 


There  was  plenty  of  time— 2  months. 
Yet  the  Senate  bill  was  not  referred  by 
the  Speaker  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  for  40  days.  There 
it  slumbered  20  more  days.  When  an  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  in  committee  to  take  it  up 
for  consideration  in  the  proper  way,  the 
motion  was  voted  down  overwhelmingly, 
with  the  Democrat  Members,  so  we  are 
told,  who  are  today  demanding  passage 
of  the  Senate  bill  as  is,  with  only  40  min¬ 
utes’  debate  and  no  amendments,  voting 
against  the  bill  in  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  kind  of  perform¬ 
ance  is  this?  And  what  are  the  reasons 
why  passage  of  an  unstudied  bill  is  all  of 
a  sudden  so  urgently  necessary  after  all 
the  unnecessary  delays  by  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  party  that  controls  the 
House  and  each  of  its  committees  by 
substantial  majorities? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  sensible 
thing  for  us  to  do  today  is  to  reject  this 
unprecedented  procedure  on  so  impor¬ 
tant  and  far-reaching  a  bill.  It  can  be 
Shaken  up  only  41/2  months  from  now 
when  the  new  Congress  will  be  convey 
inX  Or,  if  its  passage  is  so  sorely  needed 
at  otome,  then  let  the  committee  take  it 
up  no\v  and  the  Congress  stay  her/ 2  or 
3  week^smore  and  do  the  job  rigl/?  Let 
us  not  pi^y  fast  and  loose  with /he  mil¬ 
lions  of  workers  of  America— -their  jobs, 
their  livelihood.  It  is  mor/ important 
that  we  not\disrupt  the /industry  of 
America,  the  source  of  so' much  of  our 
strength  and  weU-beinaf  than  that  we 
adj  ourn  this  week.\  / 

Much  as  I  hoped\»e  could  help  labor 
tackle  responsibly  ibf'housecleaning  job, 

I  cannot  vote  foi/this\bill  under  these 
circumstances.  This  is  loot  the  way  to 
deal  with  the  p/olem.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  anfl  pass  the 
bill  S.  3974/  \ 

Mr.  MoCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
long  as/^e  are  going  to  have  a  nollcall 
on  thi/I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays\ 

Tl/  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  \ 
The  question  was  taken;  and  thene 
w^re — yeas  190,  nays  198,  not  voting  41/N 
as  follows: 

'  [Roll  No.  175 1 

YEAS— 190 


Addonizio 

Carrigg 

Fogarty 

Albert 

Celler 

Forand 

Allen,  Calif. 

Chelf 

Frazier 

Anderson, 

Christopher 

Frelinghuysen 

Mont. 

Clark 

Fulton 

Anfuso 

Coad 

Garmatz 

Ashley 

Coffin 

Granahan 

Aspinall 

Corbett 

Green,  Oreg. 

Baker 

Cretella 

Green,  Pa. 

Baldwin 

Cunningham, 

Griffiths 

Baring 

Iowa 

Hagen 

Barrett 

Cunningham, 

Hays,  Ohio 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Nebr. 

Healey 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Heselton 

Beckworth 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Holifield 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Delaney 

Holland 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Dellay 

Holmes 

Blatnik 

Denton 

Holtzman 

Boggs 

Diggs 

Horan 

Boland 

Dingell 

Hosmer 

Bolling 

Dollinger 

Huddleston 

Boyle 

Donohue 

Hull 

Breeding 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Ikard 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Dwyer 

Jarman 

Broomfield 

Eberharter 

Jennings 

Brown,  Mo. 

Edmondson 

Johnson 

Buckley 

Elliott 

Jones,  Ala. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Fallon 

Karsten 

Canfield 

Farbstein 

Kean 

Cannon 

Fascell 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Carnahan 

Feighan 

Keogh 

Kilday 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Sheehan  / 

King 

Kirwan 

O’Hara,  Ill. 
O’Konski 

Shelley  / 
Sheppaad 

Kluczynski 

O’Neill 

Sieminfeki 

Knutson 

Osmers 

Sike/ 

Lane 

Passman 

Sis/ 

Lankford 

Patman 

S/th,  Miss. 

Lesinski 

Patterson 

Spence 

Libonati 

Pelly 

■Springer 

McCarthy 

Pfost 

/  Steed 

McCormack 

Philbin  / 

Sullivan 

McDonough 

Poage  / 

Taylor 

McFall 

Polk  / 

Teller 

McGovern 

Porter  / 

Thomas 

Macdonald 

Price  / 

Thompson,  N. 

Machrowicz 

Rabat/ 

Thompson,  Te 

Mack,  Ill. 

Rail/ 

Thornberry 

Madden 

Re/s 

Tollefson 

Magnuson 

Rbfcdes,  Pa. 

Trimble 

Mahon 

Qiehlman 

Udall 

Mailliard 

/ioberts 

Ullman 

Matthews 

/  Rodino 

Walter 

Metcalf  / 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Watts 

Miller,  Cali/ 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wharton 

Mills  / 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Wier 

Morano  / 

Rooney 

Withrow 

Morris  / 

Roosevelt 

Wolverton 

Morri/n 

Rutherford 

Wright 

Mos/ 

Santangelo 

Yates 

Mo/der 

Saund 

Young 

M/ter 

Schwengel 

Zablocki 

Matcher 

Scott,  Pa. 

Zelenko 

/fix 

Seely-Brown 

'O’Brien,  Ill. 

Selden 

NAYS— 198 

Abbitt 

Flood 

Mitchell 

Abernethy 

Flynt 

Moore 

Adair 

Ford 

Morgan 

Alexander 

Forrester 

Mumma 

Alger 

Fountain 

Murray 

Allen,  Ill. 

Gary 

Neal 

Andersen, 

Gathings 

Nicholson 

H.  Carl 

Gavin 

Nimtz 

Andrews 

George 

Norblad 

Arends 

Glenn 

Norrell 

Ashmore 

Grant 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Auchincloss 

Gregory 

Ostertag 

Avery 

Griffin 

Perkins 

Ayres 

Gross 

Pilcher 

Bailey 

Gubser 

Pillion 

Barden 

Gwinn 

Poff 

Bates 

Haley 

Quie 

Beamer 

Halleck 

Ray 

Becker 

Harden 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Belcher 

Hardy 

Reed 

Bentley 

Harris 

Rees,  Kans. 

Berry 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Betts 

Harrison,  Va. 

Riley 

Bolton 

Harvey 

Rivers 

Bonner 

Haskell 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Bosch 

Hays,  Ark. 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Bow 

Hemphill 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bray 

Henderson 

Sadlak 

Brown,  Ga. 

Herlong 

St.  George 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hess 

Saylor 

Brownson 

Hiestand 

Schenck 

Broyhill 

Hill 

Scherer 

.Budge 

Hoeven 

Scott,  N,  C. 

IBurleson 

Hoffman 

Scrivner 

BVsh 

Holt 

Scudder 

Byrd 

Hyde 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Byrne,  Ill. 

Jackson 

Simpson,  Pa. 

ByrnelL  Wis. 

Jensen 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cederbarg 

Johansen 

Smith,  Kans. 

Chamberlain 

Jonas 

Smith,  Va. 

ChenowetV 

Judd 

Staggers 

ChiperfieldX 

Kearns 

Stauffer 

Church  \ 

Keating 

Taber 

Clevenger  ' 

vKee 

Talle 

Collier 

\plgore 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cooley 

Witchin 

Tewes 

Coudert 

Knox 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Cramer 

KruSger 

Tuck 

Curtin 

Lafori 

Utt 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Laird  \ 

Van  Pelt 

Dague 

LathamX 

Van  Zandt 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lennon  \ 

Vinson 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lipscomb  \ 

Vorys 

Dawson,  Utah 

Loser  \ 

Vursell 

Dennison 

McCulloch  \ 

Weaver 

Dent 

McGregor 

Westland 

Derounian 

McIntosh 

Whitener 

Devereux 

McMillan 

VTutten 

Dixon 

Mack,  Wash. 

Wicmall 

Dooley 

Marshall 

WiggP^sworth 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

May 

Williams,  Miss. 

Dowdy 

Meader 

Willis  \ 

Durham 

Merrow 

Wilson,  Ca\f. 

Everett 

Michel 

Wilson,  Ind> 

Evins 

Miller,  Md. 

Younger 

Fenton 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Fisher 

Minshall 

16842 


BaiWhart 
Blitc\ 
BoykiA. 
Brooks,  \,a. 
Burdick  \ 
Colmer  \ 
Dies  \ 

Doyle 
Engle 
Fino 
Friedel 
Gordon 
Gray 
Hale 
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Hubert 
Hillings 
James 
Jenkins 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kearney 
Kilburn 
V  Landrum 
VbeCompte 
Mclntire 
Martin 
MfOspn 
Miller,  N.  Y. 
Montoya 


Powell 

Preston 

Prouty 

Radwan 

Robeson,  Va. 

Shuford 

Siler 

Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  La. 
Vanik 
Wainwright 
Williams,  N.  Y. 
Winstead 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senate. 

The  request  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


So,  two-thirds  ndt  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  the  motW  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announce^  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Vanik  and  Mr.  Doyle  with.  Mr. 
Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Engle  and  Mr.  Friedel  for,\^ith  Mr. 
Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Fino  and  Mr.  Montoya  for,  wXb  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Burdick  and  Mr.  Gordon  for,  wither. 
Baumhart  against. 

Mr.  Wainwright  and  Mr.  Powell  for,  witl 
Mr.  Kilburn  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Winstead  with  Mr.  Hale. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Robeson  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Kearney. 

Mr.  Preston  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Blitch  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 
Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.  LeCompte. 

Mr.  Dies  with  Mr.  Hillings. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Prouty. 

Mr.  Shuford  with  Mr.  Siler. 

Mr.  MERROW  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


AMENDING  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE 

ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
with  House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on 
the  House  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
shears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees :  Messrs.  Cooley,  Poage,  An- 
f^so.  Hill,  and  Hoeven. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  a  statement.  The  Chair  is  going 
to  lay  down  a  request  from  the  Senate 
for  the  return  of  a  bill,  then  recognize 
Members  to  send  bills  to  conference. 

PROVIDING  MORE  EFFECTIVE 

PRICE,  PRODUCTION  ADJUST¬ 
MENT,  AND  MARKETING  PRO-' 

GRAMS  FOR  VARIOUS  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COMMODITIES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  request  from  the  Senate: 

Ordered,  That  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  be  requested  to  return  to  the  Senate 
the  bill  (S.  4071)  entitled  “An  act  to  provide 
more  effective  price,  production  adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various  agricul- 
-tural  commodities,”  asking  a  conference  with 
the  House  thereon,  and  appointing  con¬ 
ferees. 

Attest : 

Felton  M.  Johnston, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 

Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this  request  subject  to  ob¬ 
jection? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  not.  It  is  a 
privileged  matter.  , 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1959 

Mr.  cXHNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  /  ask 
unanimou.v\consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  dask  the  bill  (H.  Rf  13450) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  disagree  m  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  a&re/to  the  confer¬ 
ence  asked  by  the  Sens 
The  SPEAKER.  i/tHere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sentlenaan  from  Mis¬ 
souri?  [After  a/pause.]\The  Chair 
hears  none,  and/appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Mesa's.  Cannon,  ThHmas,  Kir- 
wan,  Rooney^  Gary,  Taber, \)ensen, 
Vursell,  and/Bow. 


PUBLIC 


WORKS  APPROPRIATIC 
BILL 


Mi/  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unt/imous  consent  that  the  managers 
on/the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
ndnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
feport  on  the  public  works  appropria¬ 
tion  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI¬ 
ATION  BILL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  House  to  consider  the  in¬ 
dependent  offices  appropriation  bill 
when  it  is  reported. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  that  satisfactory 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  TABER.  We  have  n^' objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETIREMENT,  CLERICAL  ASSIST¬ 
ANTS,  AND  MAILING  PRI VILENS 
FOR  FORMER  PRESIDENTS 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  the  f /lowing 
conference  report  and  statemem  on  the 
bill  (S.  607)  to  provide  retirement,  cler¬ 
ical  assistants,  and  free  m/ling  privi¬ 
leges  to  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
-State,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (h/iept.  No.  2657) 

The  committee  of  coi/erence  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  th/two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  /rouse  to  the  bill  (S. 
607)  entitled  “An  Ad t  to  provide  retirement, 
clerical  assistants, /id  free  mailing  privileges 
to  former  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes”,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  c/nference,  have  agreed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  ancyuo  recommend  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  Houses  /s  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  Senate 
recede  frdm  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  numbered  1  and  agree 
to  the/ame. 

Amrendment  numbered  2:  That  the  Senate 
rec/e  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
it  of  the  House  numbered  2,  and  agree 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  House  amendment  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  changes: 

Page  1,  line  9,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  all  matter  following  the 
word  “President”  down  to  but  not  including 
the  period  in  line  11,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “an  office  staff”. 

Page  2,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  all  matter  following  the  word 
“exceed”  down  to  and  including  the  period 
in  line  10,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$50,000 
per  annum.  The  rate  of  compensation  pay¬ 
able  to  any  such  person  shall  not  exceed 
the  maximum  aggregate  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion  payable  to  any  individual  employed  In 
the  office  of  a  Senator.  Each  individual 
appointed  under  this  subsection  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  office  staff  of  a  former  President 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act,  and  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees’  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.”. 

Page  2,  line  14,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  the  words  “located  In  a 
Federal  building”. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

rendments  numbered  3,  4,  5,  and  6: 
Tflat  the  House  recede  from  its  amendments 
numbered  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Amendment  to  the  title:  That  the  House 
recede  irom  its  amendment  to  the  title  of, 
the  bill.  _ 

Tom  Murray, 

James  H.  Morrison, 
Edward  H.  Rees, 

Manager\pn  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Sun  D.  Johnston, 

Mim  Monroney, 
DicXneuberger, 

Frani^  Carlson, 

Thrust)^  B.  Morton, 
Managers  on  the  P\rt  of  the  Senate. 

StatemeniN 

The  managers  on  the  partNnf  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  607)  entitled \An  Act  to 
provide  retirement,  clerical  assistants,  and 
free  mailing  privileges  to  former  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes”, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  conference  report: 
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HICKENLOOPER.  But  it  is  in 
the  feature  of  blind  legislation  which 
suddenV  comes  welling  up  from  some 
place,  without  having  much  attention. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  may  say  that  the 
matter  has \een  pending  before  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  ComHqittee  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  HICKENL\OPER.  But  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  Nulls  which  have  been 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
never  see  the  light  of  slay. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  HousN  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  made  a  strong  personal 
plea  for  favorable  consideration  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  do  ndt  have  be¬ 
fore  me  a  copy  of  his  testimoiW;  but  he 
pointed  out  that  no  cost  to  th<rsFederal 
Government  is  involved,  and  lie  also 
pointed  out  that  this  measure  doNwn°t 
involve  a  precedent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  it  was  stated  that  it  will  con' 
stitute  a  precedent,  that  no  similar 
action  has  previously  been  taken  by  the 
Congress.  So  I  wonder  which  state¬ 
ment  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Well,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  proposal. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Regardless  of 
the  amount  of  interest  in  it  or  the 
amount  of  support  for  it,  a  principle  is 
involved. 

As  I  have  said  before,  when  other 
groups  were  trying  to  obtain  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  which  called  for  Fed¬ 
eral  recognition  of  special  groups  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  served  the  country  in  time 
of  war,  I  do  not  care  whether  the  pro¬ 
posal  involves  the  Jewish  veterans  or 
the  French-American  veterans  or  the 
Methodist  veterans;  in  any  case,  we  have 
had  this  matter  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  before. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  to  single  out  for 
special  recognition,  in  connection  with, 
military  service  to  the  country  in  .time 
of  war,  an  exclusive  group,  regardless  of 
what  the  group  involved  may  be.  I 
think  that  would  be  wrong  in  principle, 
because  I  do  not  think  military  service 
in  the  defense  of  the  country  in  time  of 
war  should  be  subject  to  segregation,  let 
us  say;  and  that  is  what  the  pending 
bill  would  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  the  Record 
this  point  to  be  absolutely  straight, 
namely,  that  the  pending  bill  doejr  not 
call  for  a  charter  to  a  membership  or¬ 
ganization;  the  bill  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
charter  to  a  memorial.  So  I  think  there 
is  a  definite  distinction  between  the  two. 

I  also  want  the  Record  io  show  that 
this  is  the  first  time  such /l  measure  has 
come  before  the  Senate., 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPKR.  But  I  think 
the  principle  is  exactly  the  same.  I  have 
no  objection  to  recognition  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  and  the  bravery  of  the  Jewish 
soldiers,  or  th/ Irish  soldiers,  or  the 
Methodist  soldiers,  or  the  Presbyterian 
soldiers,  or  arfy  other  soldiers.  All  honor 
and  credit /nd  praise  to  all  of  them. 
I  simply  tjiink  the  pending  bill  would,  if 
enactedVconstitute  bad  practice.  Once 
such  jyrneasure  were  enacted,  it  would 
openjine  gate;  and  thereafter,  from  time 
to  time,  I  believe  we  would  be  confronted 


with  many  similar  applications  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

But  in  the  past  we  have  not  enacted 
legislation  which  would  establish  such 
specialized  groups.  However,  once  the 
bill  which  relates  to  this  particular  situ¬ 
ation  were  enacted,  the  Congress  would 
be  requested  to  pass  favorably  on  bills 
relating  to  memorials  to  all  sorts  of 
special  groups. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  nothing  that 
I  can  add  to  what  I  have  already  said. 
The  bill  has  been  called  up.  It  would 
be  for  the  majority  leader  to  determine 
whether  the  bill  should  go  over. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
this  matter  is  rather  embarrassing. 

Is  the  report  on  the  bill  available? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  Vari¬ 
ous  Senators  have  been  reading  from  the 
report.  The  bill  has  been  reported 
unanimously  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  is  made  up  of  members 
of  different  philosophies  and  different 
>arties.  Apparently  there  is  no  objec- 
m  to  the  bill.  It  has  been  cleared  by 
th\ majority  leader  as  a  noncontrover- 
sianbill;  and  the  acting  minority  leader  d 
[Mi-.Ndirksen]  read  from  the  report  oj 
the  bill 

Mr.  LINGER.  Mr.  President,  wil/he 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER/'  (Mr. 
Proxmire  inNhe  chair) .  Does Jme  Sen¬ 
ator  frorp  Texas  yield  to  tl^e  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  JOHNSONtof  Texas/  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  rywish/to  say  to  the 
majority  leader  and>alp6  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend,  the  Smator  from  Iowa, 
that  the  matter  Ws  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed,  hour  after  Jifour,  i\the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSOtf  of  Texas. \I  hope  the 
Senator  from/North  Dakota  trill  make 
sure  that  th/Senator  from  Iow\under- 
stands  that 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  wish  to  say  t\  my 
friend,  tne  Senator  from  Iowa,  that\he 
matte/ was  discussed  for  hours  in  tr 
Judiciary  Committee;  and  the  commit¬ 
tee^?  report  on  the  bill  is  a  unanimous 
ojre.  The  bill  simply  is  for  a  me- 
lorial - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Oh,  I  know; 
it  is  simply  to  create  a  special  charter 
for  a  particular  group.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  any  particular  group.  But  what  is 
proposed  is  wrong  in  principle.  We  have 
defeated  such  measures  before. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  wants  to  read  the  report,  I  hand  it 
to  him. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  read  from 
page  8  of  the  bill,  under  the  heading 
“corporate  powers”: 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

(a)  to  have  succession  by  its  corporate 
name; 

(b)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de¬ 
fend  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 

(c)  to  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a.  corporate 
seal; 

(d)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  bylaws. 

And  so  on. 

The  bill  states  a  whole  list  of  corporate 
powers.  It  is  an  entity  which  is  being- 
sought. 


I  am  told  it  requires  an  annual  report 
to  Congress.  It  is  a  special  charter, 
do  not  care  by  what  name  it  is  denoi fC- 
inated.  I  have  been  against  special 
charters  for  special  organizations  before. 
I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  viev 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas:  Idc/otseek 
to  change  the  views  of  the  Senator.  He 
usually  has  very  sound  view/  Although 
I  do  not  always  agree  witl/him,  I  have 
no  desire  to  change  them. . 

I  may  point  out  that  earlier  in  the  day 
the  Senate  passed  Calendar  No.  2455, 
H.  R.  13518,  to  incorporate  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association.  Perhaps  we  want 
to  reconsider  that  action,  but  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  that  prior  action  was  to  confer 
a  congressioiyl  charter  on  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association.  The  Blinded  Vet¬ 
erans  Assa«!iation  was  founded  in  Con¬ 
necticut  hi  March  1945.  It  came  to  Con¬ 
gress  ana  asked  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  to  a(ct  upon  its  incorporation. 

f.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  that  is 
perfectly  all  right. 

’Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  After  giving 
full  consideration  to  the  plea  of  the 
organization,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
uanimously  reported  that  bill,  and  it 
passed  the  Senate  today.  It  seems  to  me 
somewhat  similar  to  the  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  no 
similarity  at  all  in  principle,  no  similar¬ 
ity  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  is  it  my  under¬ 
standing  the  bill  relates  to  a  memorial 
for  the  Jewish  War  Veterans.  That  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  going  establishment. 
This  bill  is  with  reference  to  a  memorial. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  passed  other 
measures  for  memorials.  We  are  build¬ 
ing  a  memorial  that  is  believed  to  be 
most  needed  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Capitol. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  bill  re¬ 
lates  to  much  more  than  a  memorial. 
It  provides  a  corporate  structure  and 
sets  for  a  whole  list  of  responsibilities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  the  organiza¬ 
tion  can  receive  gifts  and  contributions. 

(r.  HICKENLOOPER.  Where  is  the 
memorial  to  be  built?  My  objection  is 
a  fundamental  one,  which  goes  to  all 
kinds  of  such  special  organizations. 
The  matter  was  before  the  Senate  pre¬ 
viously  2  or  3  years  ago,  with  respect 
to  various  organizations  applying  for 
charters  having'  to  do  with  the  armed 
services  of  the  country.  I  opposed  such 
measures  in  those  cases.  I  think  it  is 
just  as  wrong  noN  to  start  this  prec¬ 
edent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  NT  point  out  that 
the  following  language\s  contained  on 
page  5  of  the  report: 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  H.  I?vl09  does  not 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  theVnembership 
organization — the  Jewish  War  ^terans  of 
the  United  States  of  America — bu\rather  is 
limited  to  the  national  memorial. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  cli^rter 
is  to  permit  the  acquiring  of  assetsNal- 
ready  in  the  possession  of  the  organize 
tion,  but  which  it  cannot  transfer  witn-N 
out  this  specific  legislation. 
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Mr.  HISJKENLOOPER.  Why  cannot 
the  assets  be  transferred,  if  the  organ- 
ization  has  them? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Because  it  is  in¬ 
corporated  undbr  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  For  example,  in  order  for 
the  assets  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  to 
be  transferred  and  Vised  for  a  memorial, 
a  change  in  the  laWvis  required.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  not  unkimmon  to  estab¬ 
lish  memorials.  I  do  r\ot  see  what  all 
the  hullabaloo  is  about  Vith  respect  to 
those  who  want  to  establish  a  memorial 
on  the  basis  of  contributions  of  their 
own  people. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  organi¬ 
zation  can  establish  and  build\he  me- 
meorial.  There  is  nothing  to  prohibit 
it.  I  am  against  the  principle  of 'open¬ 
ing  the  gates  for  specialized  groups  to 
get  such  legislation.  I  think  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  point  oNt 
that  we  also  passed  a  measure  for  th* 
Purple  Heart  Association. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  no 
similarity  between  the  Purple  Heart  As¬ 
sociation  and  this  kind  of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en¬ 
grossment  of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  109)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed.  v 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T)9e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion'  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabl/  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 

CODE  TO  PROVIDE  ADMISSION 

OF  CERTAIN  EVIDENCE , 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  J  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Order/No.  2236,  H.  R. 
11477. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  11477) 
to  amend  chapter  223  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  certain  evidenc/,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion?  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proc/eded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  jlne  Judiciary  with  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

/executive  SESSION 

MrVJOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent/I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  yie  consideration  of  executive  busi¬ 
ness 

le  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE— 

W.  WILSON  WHITE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  W.  Wilson  White,  of  Pennsylvania  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  Of 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  /eports  of 
nominations  were  submitted \J 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  tljre  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  L.  Kunzig,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  CJraims  Settlement 
Commission: 

Wilbur  G.  Leonard,  of  I^Ensas,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas; 
and 

Gilbert  H.  Jertberg/of  California,  to  be 
United  States  circuiy  judge  for  the  ninth 
circuit. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN/from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Win  G.  Knoch/of  Illinois,  to  be  United 
States  circuit  ju/ge  for  the  seventh  circuit; 
a^d 

ler  Poos,  dl  Illinois,  to  be  United  States 
clistNct  judg/  for  the  southern  district  of 
Illinol 


GISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  jaefor\  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  I  mWe  that  the  Senate  return 
to  legislative  session.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  re^dy  to  call  up  the  agri 
cu/tural  bill. 

'The  motion  wa\ agreed  to;  and  the 
senate  resumed  thp  consideration  of 
^legislative  business. 

MARKETING  PROGRAMS  FOR  VAR¬ 
IOUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODI¬ 
TIES 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  4071)  to 
provide  more  effective  price,  production 
adjustment,  and  marketing  programs 
for  various  agricultural  commodities — 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TITLE  I - COTTON 

Program,  for  1959  and  1960 

Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  law — 

“(a)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of 
upland  cotton  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  offer  the  opera¬ 
tor  of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is 
established  under  section  344  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
a  choice  of  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
determined  pursuant  to  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  price  support  determined  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  101  of  this  act  (the  amount 
of  cotton  estimated  to  be  produced  on  the 
additional  acres  allotted  to  producers  select¬ 
ing  choice  (B)  for  such  year  being  taken  into 
account  in  computing  such  support),  except 
that  for  the  1959  crop  the  level  of  support 
shall  be  not  less  than  80  percent  of  parity, 
or  (B)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  pursuant  to  section  344  of  the  Agrt- 
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cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
increased  by  not  to  exceed  40  percent  (such 
increased  acreage  allotment  to  be  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm  for  all  purposes)  and 
price  support  at  a  level  which  is  15  percent 
of  parity  below  the  level  of  support  estab¬ 
lished  for  producers  who  elect  choice  (A). 
Any  person  operating  more  than  one  farm, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  choice  (B),  must 
elect  choice  (B)  for  all  farms  for  which  he 
is  operator.  Not  later  than  January  31  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  announce  on 
the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  supply  per¬ 
centage  and  the  parity  price  as  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  August  1,  the  price  support  level  for 
producers  who  elect  choice  (A)  and  choiCe 
(B)  respectively,  and  such  price  support 
levels  shall  be  final.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  such  announcement,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  the  operator  (as  shown  on  the  records 
of  the  county  committee)  of  each  farm  for 
which  an  allotment  is  established  under 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  be  notified  of  the 
alternative  levels  of  price  support  and  the 
alternative  acreage  allotments  available  for 
his  farm.  The  operator  of  each  farm  shall, 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
notify  the  county  committee  in  writing 
whether  he  desires  the  increased  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  and  the  level  of  price  support  pre¬ 
scribed  in  choice  (B)  to  be  effective  for  the 
farm.  If  the  operator  fails  to  so  notify  the 
county  committee  within  the  time  pre¬ 
scribed,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  chosen 
the  acreage  allotment  and  the  price  support 
level  prescribed  in  choice  (A).  The  choice 
elected  by  the  operator  shall  apply  to  all  the 
producers  on  the  farm.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  the  operator  of  a  farm 
for  which  choice  (B)  is  in  effect  to  change 
to  choice  (A)  where  conditions  beyond  the 
control  of  the  farm  operator,  such  as  exces¬ 
sive  rain,  flood,  or  drought,  prevented  the 
planting  of  acreage  to  cotton  or  having  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  available  for  harvest  on  the  farm 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  such  opera¬ 
tor  in  selecting  choice  (B) .  The  additional 
acreage  required  to  be  allotted  to  farms  un¬ 
der  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  the  production  from  such  acre¬ 
age  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota.  The  additional  acreage 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments.  Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
farm  participating  in  any  cotton  acreage  re¬ 
serve  program  established  for  1959  under  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  shall  receive  an  increased 
acreage  allotment  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  for  1959.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (2)  any  farm 
cotton  acreage  allotment  increased  as  the 
result  of  the  selection  of  choice  (B)  may  not 
be  released  and  reapportioned  to  any  other 
farm.  Price  support  shall  be  made  available 
under  this  paragraph  only  to  cooperators 
and  only  if  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  crop. 

“(b)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of 
upland  cotton,  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  who  elect  choice  (A) 
through  a  purchase  program.  Price  support 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  who 
elect  choice  (B)  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations. 

"(c)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
directed,  during  the  period  beginning  August 
1,  1959,  and  ending  July  31,  1961,  to  offer  any 
upland  cotton  owned  by  it  for  sale  for  un¬ 
restricted  use  at  not  less  than  10  percent 
above  the  current  level  of  price  support  pre¬ 
scribed  in  choice  (fi) .” 

Price  support  for  1961  and  subsequent  years 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  103  as  follows: 

“Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  act,  price  support  to 
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cooperators  for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton, 
beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  for  which 
producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  shall  be  at  such  level  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor  nor 
less  than  the  minimum  level  prescribed  be¬ 
low  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate 
after  consideration  of  the  factors  specified 
in  section  401  (b)  of  this  act.  For  the  1961 
crop  the  minimum  level  shall  be  70  percent 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  and  for  each  sub¬ 
sequent  crop  the  minimum  level  shall  be  65 
percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor.  Price 
support  in  the  case  of  noncooperators  and  in 
case  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved  shall 
be  as  provided  in  section  101  (d)  (3)  and 
(5).’*' 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 

Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
Of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  342  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  third  sentence  and  by  changing  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a 
colon  and  adding  the  following:  " Provided , 
That  beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  shall  be  not  less  than 
a  number  of  bales  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports 
(less  estimated  imports)  for  the  marketing 
year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  amount  of  such  quota  as  he 
determines  necessary  after  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  estimated  stocks  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  (including  the  qualities  of 
such  stocks)  and  stocks  in  foreign  countries 
which  would  be  available  for  the  marketing 
year  for  which  the  quota  is  being  proclaimed 
if  no  adjustment  of  such  quota  is  .made  here¬ 
under,  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States 
to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of 
the  different  qualities  of  cotton  needed  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  cotton  consum¬ 
ing  countries,  and  for  purposes  of  national 
security;  but  the  Secretary,  in  making  such 
adjustments,  may  not  reduce  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  any  year  below  (i)  1 
million  bales  less  than  the  estimated  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  and  estimated  exports 
for  the  marketing  year  for  which  such  quota 
is  being  proclaimed,  or  (ii)  10  million  bales, 
whichever  is  larger.” 

(2)  Section  342  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act,  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
upland  cotton  for  1959  and  subsequent  years 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales 
required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  each  such  year  of  16  million  acres.” 

(3)  Section  347  (b)  is  amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following: 
" Provided ,  That  beginning  with  the  1961 
crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  such  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  (1)  the  estimated  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  plus  exports  for  the  marketing 
year  which  begins  in  the  next  calendar  year, 
less  (2)  the  estimated  imports,  plus  (3) 
such  additional  number  of  bales,  if  any,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
assure  adequate  working  stocks  in  trade 
channels  until  cotton  from  the  next  crop 
becomes  readily  available  without  resort  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks.” 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  344 

(a)  is  amended  by  striking  the  word  “five” 
and  substituting  the  word  “four.” 

Minimum  farm  allotments 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  follow¬ 
ing:  " Provided ,  That  there  is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  a  national  acreage  reserve  consisting 
of  310,000  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  such 
reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States 


on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional 
acreage  for  establishing  minimum  farm  al¬ 
lotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
State  and  county  acreage  reserves  (except 
that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada 
shall  be  1,000  acres).  For  the  1960  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops  of  cotton,  the  needs  of  States 
(other  than  Nevada)  for  such  additional 
acreage  for  such  purpose  may  be  estimated 
by  the  Secretary,  after  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  such  needs  as  determined  or  estimated 
for  the  preceding  crop  of  cotton  and  the  size 
of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  such 
crop.  The  additional  acreage  so  apportioned 
to  the  State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the 
counties  for  such  additional  acreage  for 
such  purpose,  and  added  to  the  county 
acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to 
farms  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the 
county  reserve  above  15  percent  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  allotment  determined  without  regard  to 
such  additional  acreage).  Additional  acre¬ 
age  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year 
under  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  under  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  sub¬ 
section  (e)  shall  be  determined  or  estimated 
as  though  allotments  were  first  computed 
without  regard  to  subsection  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided  further,  That  if  the  additional 
acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  pro¬ 
viso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  determined  or  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  for  establishing  minimum  farm 
allotments  for  the  State  under  subsection 
(f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  under  this 

subsection  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  un¬ 
der  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so 
determined  or  estimated  to  be  required  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  or 
(2)  3  percent  of  the  State  acreage  allotment; 
and  the  acreage  which  is  required  to  be  re¬ 
served  under  this  proviso  shall  be  allocated 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for 
additional  acreage  for  establishing  mini¬ 
mum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f) 

( 1 ) ,  and  added  to  the  county  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f )  of  this  section  (except  that 
no  part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be 
used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15 
percent  of  the  county  allotment  determined 
without  regard  to  such  additional  acreages) .” 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  changing  paragraph  (1)  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available, 
there  shall  be  allotted  the  smaller  of  the 
following:  (A)  10  acres;  or  (B)  the  acreage 
allotment  established  for  the  farm  for  the 
1958  crop.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f) 
(6)  of  such  act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
county  committee  recommends  such  action 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms 
in  the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county 
acreage  allotment  (after  making  allotments 
as  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion)  shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than 
farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under 
this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  of  such  farm  under  para¬ 
graph  (1)  (A)  of  his  subsection  shall  be 
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a  prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the 
county)  of  the  average  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  3  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
allotment  is  determined,  adjusted  as  may  be 
necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting 
plantings  during  such  3-year  period:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  county  committee  may  in  its 
discretion  limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  cropland  on  the 
farm,  as  determined  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 
Provided  further.  That  any  part  of  the 
county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned 
under  this  paragraph  by  reason  of  the  initial 
application  of  such  50  percent  limitation 
shall  be  added  to  the  county  acreage  reserve 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  specified 
therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  effective  beginning  with  the 
1959  crop. 

Sec.  105.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1959 
crop,  section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(7)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  is  less  than  that  prescribed  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  such  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  increased  to  the  acreage  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (1).  The  additional  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  be  allotted  to  farms  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  county, 
State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  and 
the  production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 

“(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

“(1)  the  acreage  by  which  any  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent 
crop  established  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  exceeds 
the  acreage  which  would  have  been  allotted 
to  such  farm  if  its  allotment  had  been  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  same  percentage 
factor  applied  to  other  farms  in  the  county 
under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8)  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  the  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  such  farm  for  any  crop  for 
which  acreage  is  allotted  to  such  farm  under 
paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8);  and  acreage  shall 
be  allotted  under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8) 
to  farms  which  did  not  receive  1958  crop 
allotments  in  excess  of  10  acres  if  and  only 
if  the  Secretary  determines  (after  consider¬ 
ing  the  allotments  to  other  farms  in  the 
county  for  such  crop  compared  with  their 
1958  allotments  and  other  relevant  factors) 
that  equity  and  justice  require  the  allotment 
of  additional  acreage  to  such  farm  under 
paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8), 

“(ii)  the  acreage  by  which  any  county 
acreage  allotment  for  1959  or  any  subsequent 
crop  is  increased  from  the  national  or  State 
reserve  on  the  basis  of  its  needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  establishing  future  county  acreage 
allotments,  and 

“(iii)  the  additional  acreage  allotted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
(7)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State,  county,  or  farm  acreage 
allotments.” 

Method  of  determining  farm  allotments 

Sec.  106.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“(8)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may,  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the 
effective  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  provide  for  the  county  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  1959  and  succeeding  crops  of 
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cotton,  less  the  acreage  reserved  under  para¬ 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been 
planted  in  any  1  of  the  3  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment 
is  determined,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  appor¬ 
tionment  is  made,  adjusted  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  (i)  for  any  change  in  the  acreage  of 
cropland  available  for  the  production  of 
cotton,  or  (ii)  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  provision  (other  than  those  contained 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6) )  with  respect  to 
the  counting  of  acreage  for  history  pur¬ 
poses.”  s 

Retention  of  surrendered  acreage  in  county 

Sec.  107.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  344  (m) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  but  no  such  acreage  shall 

be  surrendered  to  the  State  committee  so 
long  as  any  farmer  receiving  a  cotton-  acre¬ 
age  allotment  in  such  county  desires  addi¬ 
tional  cotton  acreage.” 

Standard  grade 

Sec.  108.  Section  3  (a)  of  the  act  of  August 
29,  1949,  Public  Law  272,  81st  Congress,  and 
the  last  sentence  of  section  403  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as  hereby 
repealed.  This  section  shall  become  effec¬ 
tive  with  the  1961  crop. 

CCC  sales  restrictions 

Sec.  109.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  sub¬ 
stituting  a  colon  for  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  third  sentence  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “Provided,  That  ef¬ 
fective  with  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1961  crop,  the  Corporation  shall 
not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long  staple 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15 
percent  above  the  current  support  price  for 
cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices 
unduly,  sell  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  at  the  time  of  sale  a  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the  number  of  bales 
by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
such  marketing  year  is  reduced  below  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  342  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.” 

Cotton  export  program 

Sec.  110.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of 
section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
and  any  cotton  owned  or  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  any 
price  support  program  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  cotton  export 
program  provided  for  in  section  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

Split  grades 

Sec.  111.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  “Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  in  ad¬ 
justing  the  support  price  for  cotton  on  the 
basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
separate  price  support  rates  for  split  grades 
and  for  full  grades  substantially  reflecting 
relative  values.” 

TITLE  II - CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Referendum 

Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  15, 
1958,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen¬ 
dum  of  producers  of,  corn  in  1958  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  for  1958  to 
determine  whether  such  producers  favor  a 


price  support  program  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  for  the  1959  and 
subsequent  crops  in  lieu  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  as  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price 
support  as  provided  in  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  less  than  a  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  voting  in  the  referendum  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsectibn  (a)  hereof  favor  a 
price  support  program  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  (b),  the  following  provisions  of 
law  shall  become  inoperative: 
“Discontinuance  of  acreage  allotments  on 
corn 

“(1)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  330.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  acreage  allotments  and  a 
commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  not 
be  established  for  the  1959  and  subsequent 
crops  of  corn.’ 

“Price  support 

“(2)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section : 

“  ‘Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  101  of  this  act,  beginning 
with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of 
corn  at  90  percent  of  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  during  the  3  calendar 
years  immediaetly  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  begins,  adjusted  to  offset  the  effect  on 
such  price  of  any  abnormal  quantities  of 
low-grade  corn  marketed  during  any  of  such 
year:  Provided,  That  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  for  any  crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less 
than  65  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor. 

“  ‘(b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  produc¬ 
ers  for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums  at  such  level  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made 
available  for  corn,  taking  into  consideration 
the  feeding  value  of  such  commodity  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  corn,  and  the  other  factors  set  forth 
in  section  401  (b)  hereof.’ 

“(3)  Section  101  (d)  (4)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  repealed 
effective  with  the  1959  crop.” 

title  m — rice 

Minimum  National  and  State  acreage 
allotments  l 

Sec.  301.  Section  353  (c)  (6)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1957  and  1958” 
in  each  place  it  occurs  therein,  and  insert¬ 
ing  “1957  and  subsequent  years.” 

Price  support 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended, 
effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “wheat,  and  rice”  and 
inserting  “and  wheat”;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  paragraph:  “For  rice  of  the  1959 
and  1960  crops,  the  level  of  support  shall 
be  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  parity 
price.  For  rice  of  the  1961  crop  the  level 
of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  70  percent 
of  the  parity  price.  For  the  1962  and  subse¬ 
quent  crops  of  rice  the  level  of  support  shall 
be  not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  parity 
price.” 

TITLE  IV - WOOL 

Sec.  401.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  910)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “March  31,  1959”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "March  31,  1962.” 

Sec.  402.  The  first  proviso  in  section  704 
of  such  act  (68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “specific”  the  first  time  it  ap¬ 


pears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “(whether 
or  not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  com¬ 
pound  rates).” 

Sec.  403.  The  proviso  in  section  705  of  such 
act  (68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “specific”  the  first  time  it  appears 
therein,  and  by  striking  out  “(whether  or 
not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  com¬ 
pound  rates) .” 

TITLE  V - MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  377  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  allotment  deter¬ 
mined  for  any  commodity  for  any  land  from 
which  the  owner  is  displaced  because  of 
acquisition  of  the  land  for  any  purpose, 
other  than  for  the  continued  production  of 
allotted  crops,  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  other 
agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
shall  be  placed  in  an  allotment  pool  and 
shall  be  available  only  for  use  in  providing 
allotments  for  other  farms  owned  by  the 
owner  so  displaced.  Upon  application  to  the 
county  committee,  within  3  years  after  the 
date  of  such  displacement,  or  3  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  whichever 
period  is  longer,  any  owner  so  displaced 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  established  for  other 
farms  owned  by  him  allotments  which  are 
comparable  with  allotments  determined  for 
other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  simi¬ 
lar  except  for  the  past  acreage  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  taking  into  consideration  the  land, 
labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  commodity,  crop -rotation 
practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical 
factors  affecting  the  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  used  to 
establish  or  increase  the  allotments  for  such 
farms  shall  be  transferred  from  the  pool 
and  shall  not  exceed  the  allotment  most  re¬ 
cently  established  for  the  farm  acquired  from 
the  applicant  and  placed  in  the  pool.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  eligibility  for  the  making 
of  allotments  under  this  section  for  a  dis¬ 
placed  owner,  acreage  allotments  for  the 
farm  from  which  the  owner  was  so  dis¬ 
placed  shall  be  established  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  applicable  to  other  farms, 
and  such  allotments  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  fully  planted.  After  such  allot¬ 
ment  is  made  under  this  section,  the  pro¬ 
portionate  part,  or  all,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  past  acreage  used  in  establishing  the7 
allotment  most  recently  placed  in  the  pool 
for  the  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  so 
displaced  shall  be  transferred  to  and  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  purposes  of  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  to  have 
been,  planted  on  the  farm  to  which  allot¬ 
ment  is  made  under  this  section.  Except 
where  paragraph  (c)  requires  the  transfer 
of  allotment  to  another  portion  of  the  same 
farm,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  (1) 
that  part  of  any  farm  from  which  the  owner 
is  so  displaced  and  that  part  from  which 
he  is  not  so  displaced  shall  be  considered 
as  separate  farms;  and  (2)  an  owner  who 
voluntarily  relinquishes  possession  of  the 
land  subsequent  to  its  acquisition  by  an 
agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  displaced 
because  of  such  acquisition. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  if  (1)  there  is  any  mar¬ 
keting  quota  penalty  due  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  the  commodity  -from  the  farm 
acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other 
agency  or  by  the  owner  of  the  farm;  (2)  any 
of  the  commodity  produced  on  such  farm 
has  not  been  accounted  for  as  required  by 
the  Secretary;  or  (3)  the  allotment  next  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  other  agency  would  have  been 
reduced  because  of  false  or  Improper  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  commodity  produced  on  or 
marketed  from  such  farm  or  due  to  a  false 
acreage  report. 
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“(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable, 
in  the  case  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts, 
to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  dis¬ 
placed  prior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and 
corn,  to  any  fkrm  from  which  the  owner  was 
displaced  prior  to  1954,  and  in  the  case  of 
rice,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was 
displaced  prior  to  1955.  In  any  case  where 
the  cropland  acquired  for  nonfarming  pur¬ 
poses  from  an  owner  by  an  agency  having 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  represents  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  cropland  on  the 
farm,  the  allotment  attributable  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  so  acquired  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  not  so 
acquired. 

“(d)  Sections  313  (h),  334  (d)',  334  (h). 
353  (f),  and  358  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  are  re¬ 
pealed,  but  any  transfer  or  reassignment  of 
allotment  heretofore  mqde  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  sections  shall  remain  in  ef¬ 
fect,  and  any  displaced  farmowner  for  whom 
an  allotment  has  been  established  under 
such  repealed  sections  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  additional  allotment  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  because  of  such  displace¬ 
ment.” 

Sec.  502.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “There  is  authorized 
to  be  included  in  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  any  such  nonrecourse  loan  a  provision 
whereby  on  and  after  the  maturity  of  the 
loan  or  any  extension  thereof  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  have  the  right  to 
acquire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral 
without  obligation  to  pay  for  any  market 
value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  loan  indebtedness.” 

Sec.  503.  Section  201  (b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following : 

" Provided ,  That  in  any  crop  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  domestic 
production  of  tung  oil  will  be  less  than  the 
anticipated  domestic  demand  for  such  oil, 
the  price  of  tung  nuts  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  65  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor.” 

Extend  veterans  and  armed  services  milk 
program 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1961.” 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”,  by  striking  out 
“of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  ration”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “(1)  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
or  Coast  Guard,  (2)”,  and  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  such  subsection  the  following: 
“,  and  (3)  of  cadets  and  midshipmen  at, 
and  other  personnel  assigned  to,  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy.” 

Sec.  505.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  authorized,  on  such  terms  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  may  approve,  to  donate 
cotton  acquired  through  its  price  support 
operations  to  educational  institutions  for 
use  in  the  training  of  students  in  the  process¬ 
ing  and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  textiles. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  pre¬ 
viously  entered  by  me  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  sent  S.  4071, 
the  so-called  farm  bill,  to  conference 
and  appointed  conferees,  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill. 


Before  proceeding,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  very  short  explanation  of  the 
bill  with  respect  to  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  versions  of 
a,  this  bill. 

The  House  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  S.  4071  is  generally 
similar  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  principal  differences  are  that 
under  the  House  amendment  cotton  and 
rice  support  levels  would  be  based  en¬ 
tirely  upon  parity  prices,  rather  than  on 
average  market  prices  with  dollar  and 
cent  minimums;  there  would  be  no  dol- 
lar  and  cent  minimum  support  for  corn 
or  parity  minimum  support  for  feed 
grains;  and  the  com  and  feed  grain  pro¬ 
visions  would  be  effective  only  if  ap¬ 
proved  by  corn  producers.  These  differ¬ 
ences  represent  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  preserve  the  principle  of 
the  parity  concept  rather  than  an  effort 
to  change  the  support  level.  In  each 
case  where  it  struck  out  the  dollar  and 
cent  minimum,  the  House  inserted  a 
minimum  based  on  the  parity  price  and 
designed  to  achieve  approximately  the 
same  support  level. 

COTTON’ 

With  respect  to  cotton,  the  House 
amendment  prescribes  a  minimum 
choice — A — support  level  of  80  percent 
of  parity  for  1959.  The  minimum  sup¬ 
port  would  then  be  reduced  5  percent 
each  year  to  75  percent  in  1960,  70  per¬ 
cent  in  1961,  and  65  percent  in  1962  and 
subsequent  years.  Under  both  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  the 
support  level  would  be  based  on  the  so- 
called  escalator  clause,  which  requires 
that  it  be  determined  relative  to  the 
supply  situation,  in  1959  and  1960;  but 
the  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  the  80 
percent  minimum  for  1959.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  that  for  1961  and  subse¬ 
quent  years  cotton  would  be  supported 
at  90  percent  of  the  3 -year  average  spot 
market  price,  but  not  less  than  30  cents 
a  pound  for  middling  inch  cotton  or  60 
percent  of  parity,  whichever  might  be 
higher. 

The  House  provided  for  more  flexi¬ 
bility  by  providing  a  range  of  70  to  90 
percent  of  parity  for  1961,  and  65  to  90 
percent  for  all  subsequent  years.  The 
House  committee  selected  65  percent  of 
parity  as  representing  the  best  available 
estimate  of  the  parity  equivalent  in  1962 
of  the  30-cent  minimum  in  the  Senate 
bill.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provide  for  continued  use  of 
seven-eighths  Middling  as  the  standard 
grade  for  1959  and  1960.  Beginning 
with  1961,  the  House  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  for  use  of  the  average  grade,  while 
the  Senate  bill  provides  for  use  of  Mid¬ 
dling  inch.  However,  since  the  support 
level  under  the  Senate  bill  would  have 
been  based  on  Middling  inch  market 
prices  as  well  as  being  the  Middling  inch 
support  price,  it  would  have  resulted  in 
average  support  prices  approximating  90 
percent  of  the  average  market  price. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provide  for  a  choice  plan  in 
1959  and  1980;  a  minimum  national  al¬ 
lotment  of  16  million  acres,  and  provi¬ 
sions  assuring  farms  with  1958  allot¬ 
ments  of  10  acres  or  less  that  their  allot¬ 
ments  will  not  be  cut  further  in  future 


years.  However,  under  the  Senate  bill 
the  increase  in  choice  B  farm  allotments 
in  1959  and  1960  would  be  a  flat  40  per¬ 
cent,  while  the  House  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  increase  to  be  determined 
and  announced  by  the  Secretary  at  not  to 
exceed  40  percent. 

In  addition,  the  House  cotton  pro¬ 
visions  differ  from  the  Senate  provisions 
in  the  following  respects: 

First.  They  would  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  permit  farmers  to  withdraw  from 
choice  B  where  planned  cotton  produc¬ 
tion  was  prevented  by  conditions  beyond 
the  farmer’s  control. 

Second.  They  provide  for  conversion 
of  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
cotton  into  a  national  acreage  allotment 
upon  the  basis  of  a  4-year  average  yield, 
instead  of  a  3-year  yield  adjusted  for 
abnormal  conditions  and  trends  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  law  now 
provides  for  5  years. 

Third.  They  contain  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  small  farm  provision 
to  simplify  acreage  history  recordkeep¬ 
ing  and  permit  small  farms  to  receive 
allotments  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
when  equity  and  justice  so  require. 

Fourth.  They  omit  the  Senate  provi¬ 
sion  permitting  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  purchase  and  donate  certain 
quantities  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oil. 

Fifth.  The  House  amendment  requires 
the  Secretary  to  establish  separate 
cotton  price  support  rates  for  full 
grades  and  split  grades. 

CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

With  respect  to  corn,  both  the  Senate 
bill  and  House  amendment  provide  for 
price  support  at  90  percent  of  a  3-year 
average  price  and  discontinuance  of 
acreage  allotments.  However,  under  the 
House  amendment  the  corn  and  feed 
grain  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  ef¬ 
fective  only  if  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  1958  commercial  area  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  voting  in  ag-eferendum.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  provisions  for  minimum  support 
prices  for  corn  of  $1.10  per  bushel  or  60 
percent  of  parity  have  been  omitted 
from  the  House  amendment,  which  pro¬ 
vides  instead  for  a  minimum  of  65  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  or  about  $1.14  based  on 
present  parity.  The  Department’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  90  percent  of  the  3-year  average 
market  price  applicable  to  1959  is  $1.15 
per  bushel,  so  that  the  House  minimum 
approximates  the  1959  support  level  as 
determined  under  the  Senate  bill. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  mandatory  sup¬ 
port  for  feed  grains  at  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  levels  in  relation  to  corn  and  other 
factors,  but  the  Senate  provided  a 
minimum  of  60  percent  of  parity,  while 
the  House  did  not.  However,  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  65-percent  minimum  level 
for  corn  and  basing  feed  grain  support 
levels  largely  on  corn  support  levels, 
the  House  in  effect  provided  for  mini¬ 
mum  levels  for  the  feed  grains  approxi¬ 
mating  60  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  In  that  respect  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  would  provide  a  higher  manda¬ 
tory  support  price  than  the  House 
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amendment  for  secondary  feed  grains, 
both  barley  andrye? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Marvin 
McLain  told  the  committee  that  he  did 
not  believe,  with  a  65  percent  of  parity 
support  price  for  corn,  that  the  support 
price  of  other  feed  grains  would  be  less 
than  60  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  But  we  have  no  as¬ 
surance  whatever  that  the  support  prices 
will  not  go  below  60  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  none,  other 
than  Mr.  McLain’s  statement.  Since  the 
price  supports  for  feed  grains  other  than 
corn  have  never  been  less  than  65  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  I  doubt  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  fix  price  support 
at  lower  than  60  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  at  least  a  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  that 
the  level  of  price  suports  on  feed  grains 
should  not  go  below  60  percent  of  parity 
as  provided  in  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  the  committee.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  member  who  opposed  that 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill.  I  point  out 
to  my  good  friend  from  North  Dakota,  as 
the  Senator  will  recall,  that  the  Senate 
bill  provided  for  not  less  than  60  percent 
of  parity  for  corn,  or  $1.10  per  bushel, 
whichever  might  be  higher.  The  House 
amendment  raised  the  corn  support  level 
provided  by  the  bill  to  65  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  and  supports  for  the  other  feed 
grains  must  be  fixed  at  fair  levels  relative 
to  corn.  Because  of  the  history  of  sup¬ 
port  levels,  as  to  secondary  feed  grains,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  price  support  for 
them  will  not  be  less  than  60  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
state  whether  the  extension  of  the  Wool 
Act  is  contained  in  the  provisions  as 
passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is.  I  will  discuss 
that  matter  in  detail  later  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Was  it  not  gen¬ 
erally  the  opinion  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  when 
we  discussed  this  matter  with  them,  that 
the  support  price  should  not  be  below 
60  percent  of  parity?  In  fact,  some  of 
the  representatives  had  serious  doubts 
whether  the  support  prices  would  go  be¬ 
low  65  percent  of  parity? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yielcl. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  that  be  true 
with  respect  not  only  to  next  year,  but 
to  the  following  years  as  well?  No 
guaranty  was  given  that  the  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  feed  grains  would  not  be  low¬ 
ered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
goods  friends  from  Kansas  and  North 
Dakota  that  the  committee  discussed  the 


matter  at  length.  I,  for  one,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  will  gladly,  cheer¬ 
fully  study  the  proposition  early  next 
year,  in  the  .hope  of  passing  both  a  feed 
grain  and  a  wheat  bill.  I  believe  that 
wheat,  in  particular,  requires  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee.  When  a  wheat 
bill  is  considered  next  year,  I  am  sure  we 
can  also  consider  legislation  affecting 
secondary  feed  grains, fin  the  hope  that 
we  can  reach  a  fair  solution  of  problems 
as  to  both. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  appreciate  very 
much  that  statement  by  the  Senator  on 
the  Senate  floor.  He  made  the  same 
statement  in  the  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Many  of  us  realize  that  this  bill  is  not  a 
perfect  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

•  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  This  bill  does  not 
satisfy  everyone,  by  any  means.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  been  assured  that  when 
we  meet  next  year,  we  shall  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  situation  which  de¬ 
velops.  With  a  cooperative  committee 
we  can  go  into  these  matters  at  greater 
length  than  is  possible  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  present  session,  when  to  a 
certain  degree  we  have  been  over  a  bar¬ 
rel. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
that. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  the  bill  provide 
for  an  extension  of  the  Wool  Act? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  cover  that  in 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  Senator  stated  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  feed  grains  would  be  fair 
and  reasonable?  I  believe  those  were 
the  words. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Will  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determine  what  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  support  program  for  feed 
grains? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  would  under  this 
bill.  However,  such  support  prices  must 
be  related  to  the  feed  value  of  corn,  and 
other  factors. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  I  understand - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  convinced  that 
secondary  feed  grain  support  prices  will 
never  be  set  at  less  than  60  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  statement  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  any  effort  is  made 
to  go  below  that  figure,  I  give  assurance 
to  the  Senator,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry — I  hope  to  still  be  chairman  next 
year — that  I  will  look  into  the  problem 
immediately. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the 
wheat  provisions  of  existing  law  need 
attention.  We  are  growing  entirely  too 
much  wheat. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mi-.  MUNDT.  I  think  we  should  es¬ 
tablish,  for  the  legislative  history,  that 
the  committee  was  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  leaves  untouched  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  dairy  industry  and 
the  wheat  farmer.  But  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  included  in  the  bill  does  not 
mean  that  their  problems  were  not  seri¬ 
ously  discussed  by  the  committee  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  session. 

It  was  recognized  that  certainly  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  early  in  the  next  session 
we  must  study  a  problem  which  is  be¬ 
coming  alarmingly  more  serious,  and  try 
to  arrive  at  a  solution,  in  consultation 
with  the  wheat  growers,  with  the  view  of 
enacting  legislation  which  will  move  in 
the  direction  of  solving  that  problem. 

In  connection  with  the  dairy  industry, 
if  the  situation  next  year  is  such  as  to 
justify  a  new  approach  in  that  field,  it 
was  generally  conceded  around  the  com¬ 
mittee  table  that  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  With  regard  to  my  own 
position,  let  me  say  I  was  against  re¬ 
lieving  the  House  of  its  responsibility  to 
establish  a  conference  committee,  be¬ 
cause  in  my  opinion  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  was  considerably  better  than 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House  insofar 
as  the  corn  farmer  and  the  producers 
of  feed  grains  are  concerned.  However,' 
the  .House  remained  adamant.  It  re¬ 
fused  to  appoint  conferees.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  accepting 
this  legislation  or  nothing,  in  connection 
with  farm  matters  this  year. 

There  is  a  serious  situation  confront¬ 
ing  farmers  in  the  South  who  produce 
cotton  and  rice.  I  think  it  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate  to  divide  up  the  farm  block  of 
this  country  sectionally  in  this  body,  or 
to  divide  it  up  into  a  series  of  warring 
camps  representing  various  commodities. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  choice  of  ac¬ 
cepting  this  legislation  or  doing  nothing 
about  the  urgent  problem  in  the  South. 
I  shall  not  resist  further  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  It  also  contains  some 
matters  of  value  to  farmers  in  other 
areas  than  the  South. 

The  extension  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  for  example  affects  people  in  more 
than  40  States.  It  is  a  continuation  of 
an  administration  act  passed  in  1933, 
which  has  proved  to  be  almost  universally 
acceptable  and  desirable.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  is  on  the  credit  side  so  far  as  the 
farmers  generally  are  concerned. 

In  addition,  it  finally  puts  the  House 
on  record  in  approval  of  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  many  months  ago.  The  lost  time 
which  has  already  occurred  in  securing 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  has  cost  the 
American  farmer  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  export  opportunities.  That 
is  water  over  the  dam.  But  it  seems  that 
unless  we  accept  the  legislation  before 
us,  we  lose  the  opportunities  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  as  extended. 

So  while  I  regret  the  fact  that  the 
House  language  did  remove  from  the 
mandatory  price  supports  for  small 
grains  which  were  included  in  the  Senate 
bill  for  the  first  time  the  most  significant 
feature  of  such,  supports,  which  was  the 
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60  percent  of  parity  minimum,  I  have 
such  assurance,  from  the  attitude  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  by  our  committee  colleagues  in 
executive  session,  and  from  the  fact  that 
I  have  faith  in  our  friends  in  the  South! 
who,  if  we  come  to  their  rescue  now, 
will  come  to  our  rescue  next  year,  when 
we  shall  need  them,  that  I  shall  not  en¬ 
gage  in  any  further  resistance  to  this 
bill  which  the  South  so  much  desires. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

With  Further  reference  to  wheat,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  there  is,  under  ex¬ 
isting  law,  a  maximum  acreage  of  55  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  The  price  support  remains 
within  the  range  of  75  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  depending  upon  supply. 

In  the  case  of  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  price  support  now  fixed  at  between 
75  and  90  percent  of  parity  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed.  Production  is  not  limited. 

When  we  meet  in  January,  if  the  law 
governing  any  of  these  commodities 
needs  correction,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  assist  in  every  way  I  can  to  rectify  the 
law. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Those  of  us  who  have 
served  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  can  bear  public  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  in  none  of  his 
deliberations  or  decisions  has  he  ever 
acted  in  a  sectional  manner,  or  in  a 
manner  to  favor  one  commodity  against 
another.  He  has  been  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  holding  hearings.  He  is 
just  dedicated  to  finding  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
wheat  farmer  and  the  dairy  industry  as 
he  is  to  solving  the  problems  affecting 
crops  produced  in  his  area. 

I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  there 
is  not  a  serious  situation  confronting  us 
in  the  wheat  and  dairy  industries.  How¬ 
ever,  this  bill  does  not  worsen  that  prob¬ 
lem — the  situation  is  left  in  status  quo. 
But  the  status  quo  is  not  good  enough 
for  wheat,  and  that  is  why  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  an  improvement  next  year.  I 
suspect  that  the  chairman’s  political  op¬ 
timism  will  be  vindicated,  and  that  he 
will  still  be  chairman  of  the  committee 
next  year. 

However,  we  have  the  supporting  and 
buttressing  testimony  of  the  Senator 
who  would  be  chairman  in  the  event 
of  a  Republican  landslide.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  has  given  us 
the  same  assurance,  which  ought  to  be 
pretty  conclusive  testimony  assuring 
wheat,  dairy,  corn,  and  small-grain  oper¬ 
ators  of  remedial  and  constructive  leg¬ 
islation  next  year  should  the  facts  at 
that  time  indicate  such  legislation  as 
necessary.  I  am  sure  our  southern 
friends  whom  we  now  support  will  in 
turn  support  us  at  that  time.  On  that 
basis,  I  shall  resist  no  further  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  House  farm  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assure  the  Senate  that 
in  the  event  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  not  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  next  year,  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  the  various 
questions  which  have  been  raised  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  committee. 


I  also  point  out  that  we  hope  that, 
through  this  legislation  which  we  are 
enacting,  and  which  undoubtedly  will 
have  a  2-year  trial  run,  to  bring  about  a 
better  balance  of  production  as  between 
various  farm  commodities.  We  hope 
that  not  so  many  people  will  be  inclined 
to  raise  wheat  if  they  can  put  some  of 
the  land  into  cotton  and  find  an  export 
market  for  it. 

The  dairy  production  of  the  country 
has  been  below  the  production  of  last 
year  for  the  past  3  months,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  continue  to  be  so.  We  know 
that  each  year  our  increased  population 
requires  the  production  from  250,000 
dairy  cows,  and  that  will  require  more 
acres.  We  hope  that  the  Wool  Act  will 
result  in  the  conversion  of  some  acres 
now  used  for  feed  grains  or  wheat  to  the 
production  of  wool  and  lambs. 

This  is  a  trial  run.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  before  us  is  as  good  a  bill  as  we  can 
expect  to  get  this  year. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  At  the  outset  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  his  splendid  leadership  in 
getting  this  piece  of  legislation  before 
the  Congress  for  final  action.  It  seems 
to  tne  that,  on  the  whole,  this  is  about  as 
good  a  farm  bill  as  we  could  get  in  this 
session. 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
for  this  bill  belongs  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  This  legis¬ 
lation  will  affect  the  entire  country,  not 
merely  the  South,  but  the  East  and  the 
West. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Wool  Act  has  been  extended  by  this  bill. 
The  Wool  Act  has  operated  in  admirable 
fashion.  It  has  proved  a  lifesaver  for  the 
wool  producers  of  America. 

There  may  be  some  argument  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  as  compared  with  those  of  the  House 
version,  but,  after  all,  legislation  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  compromise.  We  must  be  realistic 
and  do  the  best  we  can  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  sheep  and  wool  industry  ranks 
third  in  economic  importance  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  Nevada  and  fourth  in  New 
Mexico.  It  stands  tenth  in  Idaho,  Utah, 
and  Montana,  and  sixth  in  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and 
Texas;  in  California  the  industry  ranks 
ninth,  and  in  Washington,  tenth  place. 
That  indicates  conclusively,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  tremendous  importance  of  this 
great  industry  to  the  economy  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  particularly  to 
the  western  states.  In  view  of  the  splen¬ 
did  results  achieved  by  the  Wool  Act,  the 
Congress  has  no  alternative  but  to  extend 
the  act  for  another  3  years.  The  sheep 
industry  of  this  country  is  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  chairman  of  our  great 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  his  splendid  leadership  in  bringing 
this  farm  bill  to  a  final  vote.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  concur  in  the  House  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  wish  to  give  credit  to  the  whole  com¬ 
mittee,  because  all  of  us  worked  hard  on 

the  bill. 
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I  now  return  to  my  program-by-pro¬ 
gram  analysis  of  the  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  bill. 

RICE 

With  respect  to  rice,  both  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  provide 
for  extension  permanently  of  the  current 
national  and  State  minimum  acreage 
allotments.  Price  support  provisions  for 
1959  and  1960  are  the  same  in  both 
Houses.  Beginning  in  1961  the  Senate 
provided  for  support  at  90  percent  of  a 
3-year  average  price,  but  not  less  than 
$4  per  hundredweight  or  60  percent  of 
parity,  while  the  House  provided  for  70 
to  90  percent  of  parity  in  1961  and  65 
to  90  percent  of  parity  in  all  subsequent 
years. 

WOOL 

Both  Houses  provided  for  extension  of 
the  wool  program.  The  Senate  provided 
for  a  4-year  extension  while  the  House 
provided  for  a  3-year  extension.  The 
Senate  provided  for  additional  funds 
through  the  regular  appropriation  proc¬ 
ess,  while  the  House  provided  for  use  of 
70  percent  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  on 
wool  and  wool  products  in  addition  to  70 
percent  of  the  specific  duties.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  provided  for  a  maximum  support, 
through  payments,  of  not  more  than  85 
percent  of  parity  if  payments  were  to 
exceed  70  percent  of  the  specific  duties. 
Under  the  House  amendment  total  pay¬ 
ments  would  be  limited  to  70  percent  of 
the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties 
accumulated  from  January  1,  1953.  Use 
of  the  ad  valorem  duties  adds  about  $20 
million  a  year  to  the  funds  available  for 
payment.  The  support  rate  has  been  62 
cents  a  pound  in  prior  years  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  rate  would  continue 
under  either  version.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  should  go  above  that  level. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  House  amendment  contains  no 
provision  dealing  with  Public  Law  480, 
83d  Congress,  that  being  left  to  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  S.  3420.  It  omits  a  provision 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill  extending 
the  time  for  review  of  1959  wheat  allot¬ 
ments.  The  House  amendment  also  cop- 
tains  an  allotment  transfer  provision 
substantially  identical  to  S.  4151  as 
passed  by  the  Senate;  a  provision  reliev¬ 
ing  the  Government  of  the  need  to  make 
equity  payments  to  farmers  in  acquiring 
unredeemed  price  support  loan  collat¬ 
eral;  a  provision  raising  the  tung  nut 
support  price  to  65  percent  of  parity; 
an  extension  of  the  Armed  Forces  milk 
program  identical  in  substance  to  S. 
3341  as  passed  by  the  Senate;  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  donation  of  cotton  to 
educational  institutions  for  training 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  analysis  of  the 
bill,  together  with  a  table  showing  the 
duties  collected  on  wool  and  wool  manu¬ 
factures  imported  into  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

The  House  amendment  to  S.  4071  differs 
from  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
following  substantive  respects: 
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COTTON 

(1)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
the  choice  (A)  1959  upland  cotton  price-sup¬ 
port  level  may  not  be  less  than  80  percent  of 
parity  (%  M  would  be  the  standard  grade 
for  1959  and  1960  as  in  the  Senate  bill). 

The  data  used  in  determining  the  price- 
support  level  for  the  1958  crop  (81  percent) 
indicate  a  carryover  August  1,  1959,  of  7.6 
million  bales.  Assuming  production  of  13.5 
million  bales  in  1959  and  disappearance 
slightly  above  that  estimated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  1958-59,  the  supply  percentage  would 
be  slightly  over  130  which  would  call  for 
price  support  at  75  percent  of  the  parity 
price.  Under  the  House  amendment,  the 
1959  support  and  resale  prices  are  estimated 
as  follows  (based  on  the  August  1,  1958, 
parity  price  of  38.55  cents  per  pound) : 


[Cents  per  pound] 


M  %" 

M  1” 

1959  choice  A  at  80  percent  of  parity . 

1959  choice  B  at  65  percent  of  parity - 

1959  resale  at  110  percent  of  lower  sup- 

30.84 
25. 06 

27.57 

34.  C9 
28. 91 

31.  42 

(2)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
the  increase  in  acreage  allotments  under 
choice  (B)  shall  be  not  to  exceed  40  per¬ 
cent,  leaving  the  exact  percentage  to  the 
Secretary. 

To  the  extent  that  the  percentage  were 
reduced  below  40  percent,  choice  (B)  would 
be  made  unattractive  and  might  result  in 
more  farmers  electing  choice  (A)  and  the 
purchase  of  more  choice  (A)  cotton  by  the 
Government.  By  giving  the  Secretary  au¬ 
thority  to  decrease  the  attractiveness  of 
choice  (B)  the  House  amendment  would 
give  the  Secretary  additional  power  to  regu¬ 
late  the  production  of  cotton. 

(3)  The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  permit  farmers  to  withdraw 
from  choice  (B)  where  planned  production 
is  prevented  by  conditions  beyond  the 
farmer’s  control. 

The  House  provisions  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  afford  relief  in  those  cases 
where,  for  example,  a  farmer  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  allotment  of  10  acres  elected  choice  (B) 
before  planting  time  (14.0  acres)  but  was 
able  to  plant  only  9  acres  in  1959  because 
of  floods  or  planted  14.0  acres  but  5  acres 
of  cotton  was  destroyed  by  excessive  rain, 
flood,  hail,  etc.  The  Secretary  could 
permit  the  farmer  to  change  back  to  choice 
(A)  and  be  eligible  for  price  support  at  the 
higher  rate  on  his  9  acres  of  cotton. 

(4)  For  1961  and  subsequent  years  the 
House  amendment  provides  upland  cotton 
price  support  at  not  more  than  90  percent 
of  parity  and  not  less  than — 

(A)  70  percent  of  parity  in  the  case  of 
the  1961  crop; 

(B)  65  percent  of  parity  irl  the  case  of 
all  subsequent  crops,  the  average  grade 
being  the  standard  grade. 

(The  Senate  bill  provides  for  support 
for  1961  and  subsequent  years  at  90  percent 
of  the  average  market  price  but  not  less 
than  the  higher  of  30  cents  or  60  percent 
of  parity,  Middling  1-inch  being  the  stand¬ 
ard  grade.) 

(5)  The  House  amendment  provides  for 
conversion  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  cotton  into  a  national  acreage  allotment 
upon  the  basis  of  a  4-year  average  yield  (in¬ 
stead  of  a  3 -year  yield  adjusted  for  abnormal 
conditions  and  trends  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill) .  For  the  purposes  of  1959  acre¬ 
age  allotment  determination  the  following 
data  would  be  relevant: 

Five  year  average  yield:  351  pounds  (cur¬ 
rent  law) . 

Four  year  average  yield:  365  pounds 
(House  provision). 


Three  year  average  yield  unadjusted:  377 
pounds  (Senate  provision,  subject  to  ad¬ 
justment)  . 

It  appears  that  the  national  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  for  1959  (and  perhaps  subsequent 
years)  will  be  at  the  minimum  level  of  16 
million  acres.  Whenever  the  minimum  al¬ 
lotment  is  in  effect,  the  national  average 
yield  is  not  a  factor. 

(6)  The  House  amendment  contains  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  small  farm 
provision  which  will  simplify  acreage  his¬ 
tory  record  keeping  for  farms  receiving 
minimum  allotments  and  permit  such  farms 
to  receive  allotments  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mums  when  equity  and  justice  so  require. 

(7)  The  House  amendment  would  make 
the  average  grade  the  standard  grade  for 
1961  and  subsequent  crops  (instead  of  Mid¬ 
dling  1-inch  as  provided  by  the  Senate  bill) . 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  difference  of 
385  points  between  M  %-inch  and  M  1-inch, 
while  average  of  the  crop  is  281  points  be¬ 


low  M  1-inch. 

(8)  The  Hpuse  amendment  omits  section 
111  of  the  Senate  bill  (permitting  CCC  to 
purchase  and  donate  a  quantity  of  cotton¬ 
seed  or  soybean  oil  equal  to  the  increase  in 
total  oil  production  resulting  from  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cotton  acreage  under  choice  (B) 
in  1959  and  1960). 

/jT[ 9)  The  House  amendment  requires  the 
|  (Secretary  to  establish  separate  price  support 
■  rates  for  full  grades  and  split  grades. 

At  present  CCC  establishes  price  support 
rates  only  for  the  full  grades  of  cotton. 
Spotted  cotton,  for  example,  carries  a  heavy 
.discount,  and  if  a  bale  which  might  be 
graded  as  “light”  spotted  is  placed  under 
loan  the  discount  is  unduly  large.  How¬ 
ever,  the  farmer  retains  control  of  the  cotton 
under  loan  and  he  may  sell  his  right  of  re¬ 
demption  or  equity  in  the  bale  at  a  price 
which  reflects  the  fact  that  the  cotton  is 
“light”  spotted  and,  therefore,  worth  more 
than  if  it  were^  spotted  cotton.  Under  the 
choice  (A)  program  for  1959  and  1960,  the 
farmer  presumably  will  have  no  market  for 
his  cotton  other  than  CCC  and  if  there  is 
only  one  rate  for  spotted  cotton  farmers  who 
have  “light”  spotted  cotton  would  be  at  a 


disadvantage. 


CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 


(10)  The  House  amendment  would  make 
the  corn  and  feed-grain  provisions  of  the 
bill  effective  only  if  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  corn  producers  voting  in  a  referendum 
of  1958  commercial-area  producers. 

(11)  The  House  amendment  substitutes  65 
percent  of  parity  as  the  minimum  corn  sup¬ 
port  level* (in  lieu  of  the  higher  of  $1.10  per 
bushel  or  60  percent  of  parity  as  provided 
by  the  Senate  bill) . 

July  1958  parity  is  $1.76  per  bushel. 

Present  support  level:  $1.36  (77  percent  of 
parity);  65  percent  is  $1.14  per  bushel;  60 
percent  is  $1.06  per  bushel. 

( 12)  The  House  amendment  omits  the  60- 
percent-of -parity  minimum  support  level  for 
feed  grains,  leaving  them  to  be  supported  at 
reasonable  levels  in  relation  to  corn  and 
other  factors. 


Parity 
price 
July  1958 

Present 
support, 
70  percent 

60 

per¬ 

cent 

Barley . . . 

1.35 

0.94 

0. 81 

Grain  sorghum _ 

2.67 

1.87 

1.60 

Oats _ 

.884 

.62 

.53 

Bye . . . 

1.60 

1.12 

.96 

RICE 

(13)  The  House  amendment  provides  price 
support  for  rice  for  1961  and  subsequent 
crops  at  not  more  than  90  percent  of  parity 
and  not  less  than — 


(A)  70  percent  of  parity  in  the  case  of  the 
1961  crop,  and 

(B)  65  percent  of  parity  in  the  case  of  alf 
subsequent  crops.  (The  Senate  bill  provides 
for  support  at  90  percent  of  a  3-year  average 
price  but  not  less  than  the  higher  of  $4  per 
hundredweight  or  60  percent  of  parity.) 

Percent 
of  parity 


Parity  price  as  of  July  1958,  $5.98 _ 100 

Support  level,  1958,  $4.48 -  75 

Support  level,  1958,  $4.18 _  70 

Support  level,  1958,  $3.89 _  65 


WHEAT 

(14)  The  House  amendment  omits  section 
303  of  the  Senate  bill  (which  would  have 
extended  the  time  (now  expired)  for  wheat 
producers  to  have  their  1959  allotments  re¬ 
viewed  until  15  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bill). 

WOOL  / 

(15)  The  House  amendment  provides  for 
a  3-year  extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954  (instead  of  a  4-year  extension). 

(16)  The  House  amendment  provides  for 
use  of  70  percent  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  on 
wool  and  wool  products  (in  addition  to  70 
percent  of  the  specific  duties)  to  provide 
reimbursement  to  CCC  for  payments  under 
the  act  and  in  determining  the  maximum 
payments  which  may  be  made  under  the 
act.  (The  Senate  bill  authorizes  appropria¬ 
tions  by  Congress  of  sums  additional  to  70 
percent  of  the  specific  duties  and  limits  sup¬ 
port  through  payments  to  85  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  when  payments  exceed  70  percent  of  the 
specific  duties.) 

Seventy  percent  of  the  ad  valorem  duties 
averaged  about  $20  million  per  year  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1953,  to  March  31,  1958,  so  that  the 
House  amendment  would  increase  the  limi¬ 
tation  on  total  payments  and  the  amount 
automatically  appropriated  to  reimburse 
CCC  by  abount  $20  million  per  year.  Under 
the  Senate  bill,  the  support  level  through 
payments  would  be  held  to  not  more  than 
85  percent  of  parity  for  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,  but  the  Department  believes  that  this 
would  permit  it  to  continue  to  support  wool 
at  62  cents  a  pound  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
Additional  data  is  contained  in  exhibits  A 
and  B  attached  hereto. 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 

(17)  The  House  amendment  omits  title  V 
of  the  Senate  bill  (extending  arid  amending 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.). 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  ADDED  BY  THE 
HOUSE  AMENDMENT 

(18)  Section  501  of  the  House  amendment 
adds  a  uniform  provision  for  the  transfer  of 
acreage  allotments  where  farmland  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  an  agency  having  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  In  substance  it  is  identi¬ 
cal  to  S.  4151  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  except 
that  it  is  not  applicable  to  lands  acquired 
for  the  continued  production  of  allotted 
crops. 

(19)  Section  502  of  the  House  amendment 
adds  a  provision  permitting  price  support 
loan  documents  to  provide  for  acquisition 
of  unredeemed  collateral  without  payment 
to  the  producer  for  any  remaining  equity  he 
might  have. 

(20)  Section  503  of  the  House  amendment 
provides  that  the  support  price  for  tung  nuts 
shall  not  be  less  than  65  percent  of  parity 
whenever  domestic  production  of  tung  oil 
is  less  than  anticipated  domestic  demand. 
Existing  law  provides  for  60  to  90  percent 
of  parity.  Domestic  consumption  consist¬ 
ently  exceeds  domestic  production,  so  that 
this  would  raise  the  minimum  support  level 
to  65  percent  of  parity. 

(21)  Section  504  of  the  House  amendment 
extends  the  veterans  and  Armed  Forces  milk 
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program  for  3  years,  to  December  31,  1961, 
and  extends  it  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  It  is  identi¬ 
cal  in  substance  to  S.  3341,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  March  3, 1958. 

(22)  Section  505  of  the  House  amendment 
authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  donate  cotton  acquired  through  price 
support  operations  to  educational  institu¬ 
tions  for  use  in  training  students  in  process¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  cotton  into  textiles. 

At  -present  some  manufacturers  furnish 


some  of  the  textile  colleges,  free  of  charge, 
supplies  of  synthetic  fibers  for  use  in  train¬ 
ing  students  in  processing  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  methods.  This  has  resulted  in  some 
schools  doing  far  more  work  with  the  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers  than  with  cotton  since  they  are 
required  to  purchase  the  cotton.  The  House 
amendment  would  authorize  CCC  to  furnish 
cotton  to  educational  institutions  for  train¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  estimates  that  annual  donations  would 
not  exceed  100  bales. 


f: 


iXHIBIT  A 

Duties  collected  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures  imported  into  the  United  Slates 

(In  thousands  ol  dollars] 


Period 


Calendar  year: 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955,  Jonuary-Marcli _ _ _ _ 

Marketing  year: 

1955  . 

19.56 . 

1957  l . . . 

Cumulative  totals  from  Jan.  1,  1953,  as  provided  under 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  through  Mar.  31,  1958. 


Average  per  year. 


Total  duties  collected 


Specific 
duties  only 


50,733 
36,  262 
11,075 

44,  972 
40,  226 
31,  760 

215, 038 


Specific  and 
ad  valorem 


75,  769 
56,  635 
15, 658 

73, 572 
73,  752 
66, 463 

361, 849 


70  percent  of  duties  collected 


Specific 
duties  only 


.35,  513 
25, 390 
7,752 

31, 480 
28,157 
22,  232 

150,  524 


28,  554 


Specific  and 
ad  valorem 


53, 038 
39,644 
10, 961 

51, 500 
51,626 
46,  524 


253,  294 


48, 466 


i  March  1958  estimated. 

Source:  Compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department. 


amend  the  social  security  bill,  it  would 
be  vetoed. 

An  item  veto  is,  of  course,  unconstitu¬ 
tional;  at  least,  there  is  no  statutory 
authority  for  it.  However,  a  form  of 
item  veto  is  being  practiced.  It  is  a  kind 
of  veto  of  a  proposal  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  this  is  how  it  works.  We  are 
notified  by  a  Department  head  or  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  by  someone 
who  says  he  can  speak  for  the  President, 
that  if  this,  that,  or  the  other  action  is 
-taken,  the  bill  will  be  vetoed.  There¬ 
fore,  the  action  of  this  legislative  body 
is  limited  very  narrowly.  We  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  opportunity  to  do  anything 
more  than  what  the  administration  will 
stand  for.  We  were  told  over  and  over 
again  with  reference  to  farm  legislation 
that  if  we  added  any  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  dairy  industry,  the  bill  would 
be  vetoed.  We  were  told  that  if  we 
added  any  provision  relating  to  wheat 
or  added  any  higher  price  supports  for 
feed  grains,  the  bill  would  be  vetoed. 
Therefore,  what  we  got  was  the  irre¬ 
ducible  minimum.  We  were  able  to  get 
an  extended  program  for  cotton  and 
j-ice  farmers  merely  because  they  had  to 
have  it. 

The  price  we  had  to  pay  for  that  was 
to  have  the  administration  force  upon 
us  certain  revisions  in  the  feed  grain 


Exhibit  B 


Projections  of  payments  under  wool  payment  program  and  duty  collections 
available  for  payments  under  S.  4071  as  passed  by  the  House,  Aug.  1J,,  1958 


Period 

Price  of 

W()0l 

Total  payments 

Duty  collections  available 
for  payments 1 

Year 

Cumulative 

Year 

Cumulative 

Jan.  1,  1953,  to  Mar.  31,  1955 . 

Cents 

$103, 64.3,  000 
155, 143, 000 
206,  769,  000 
253,  293,  000 
2  295,  293, 000 

1955  marketing  year _ 

1956  marketing  year . . . . 

1957  marketing  year,  estimated . 

1958  marketing  year,  projected . 

Average  per  year . . 

42.8 

44.3 

53.7 

2  40.  0 

$57,  615,  000 
61, 870,  000 
17,100,000 
74, 200,  000 

$57,  615, 000 
109,  485,  000 
126,  585,  000 
200,  785,  000 

$51,  500,  000 
61, 626, 000 
46,  524,  000 
42,  000, 000 

60, 000, 000 

48, 500,  000 

1  70  percent  of  all  duties  on  Imports  of  wool  and  wool  manufactures  instead  of  70  percent  of  the  specific  duties  only. 

2  Price  of  April  1958  was  37.7  cents,  May  36.3  cents,  June  37.7  cents,  and  July  37.4  cents. 

s  On  the  basis  of  these  projections,  there  would  be  a  reserve  remaining  of  around  $90,000,000  to  cover  payments  in 
future  years  when  the  duty  collections  for  the  year  may  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  required  payments. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  assured  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  majority  leader  that  it 
is  not  my  desire  to  delay  a  vote  on  the 
measure  before  us.  I  do  not  find  the 
bill  to  be  satisfactory.  It  is  even  less 
satisfactory  than  the  bill  the  Senate 
passed  and  against  which  I  voted,  out 
of  conviction. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  assurance 
that  as  weaknesses  in  the  law  are  re¬ 
vealed  the  Senate  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  something  about  them.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  have  that  assurance. 
I  have  great  faith  and  trust  in  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  We  have  a 
very  good  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Of  course  I  believe  that  we 
shall  attempt  next  year  to  remedy  some 
of  the  mistakes  we  have  made  this  year, 
and  eliminate  the  weaknesses  which  will 
be  found  to  exist  in  the  law. 


However,  next  year  we  shall  be  faced 
with  the  same  situation.  The  commit¬ 
tee  is  not  happy  with  the  bill.  I  have 
never  known  so  many  Senators  to  ex¬ 
press  their  unhappiness  with  any  one 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  as  I  heard 
in  executive  session  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  bill.  At  one  time  the 
committee  voted,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
9  to  6,  I  believe,  to  send  the  bill  to  con¬ 
ference,  in  the  hope  that  some  mild  or 
moderate  improvements  might  be  mad? 
in  it.  That  vote  was  later  reversed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  House 
to  have  a  conference. 

That,  of  course,  meant  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cotton  and  rice,  in  particular, 
would  find  themselves  in  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  situation. 

The  conditions  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  and  which  will  confront  us  next 
year,  are  the  conditions  which  are  prev¬ 
alent  this  year.  On  Saturday  we  were 
told  several  times  that  if  we  tried  to 


program,  particularly  with  reference  to 
corn.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that.  I 
will  make  a  prediction  in  that  connec¬ 
tion.  However,  first  of  all,  I  will  state 
that  no  one  else  seems  to  be  satisfied. 
I  predict  that  the  surpluses  will  mount 
to  an  astronomical  proportion.  Prices 
for  the  grains  will  go  disastrously  low, 
and  in  a  period  of  2  years  the  price  of 
livestock  will  be  affected  disastrously.  I 
further  predict  that  within  a  period  of 
1  year  the  price  of  pork  and  swine  will 
be  adversely  affected.  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  any  kind  of  prophet.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  a  prophet  to  know  this.  I 
predict,  as  a  result  of  the  action  we  are 
about  to  take,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  feed  grain  section  of  the  bill, 
that  before  the  new  Congress  convenes, 
a  depressing  effect  will  be  visited  on  com¬ 
modity  prices  of  hogs  and  cattle,  pork 
and  beef. 

I  want  that  statement  to  stand  in  the 
Record.  When  we  come  back  in  Jan¬ 
uary  I  should  like  to  have  someone  call 
it  to  my  attention.  Before  the  next  crop 
year  is  out,  the  feed  grain  section  will 
have  taken  its  toll.  We  have  been  told 
that  we  will  remove  it.  I  know  we  will 
attempt  to  remove  it.  I  also  know  that 
we  will'  be  told  that  if  we  change  it  or 
try  to  improve  it,  the  bill  will  be  vetoed. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  this,  Mr. 
President.  Let  this  Record  be  perfectly 
clear.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Marvin  McLain  came  before  our 
committee  and  stated  categorically  that 
he  was  opposed  to  any  type  of  floor 
under  feed  grain  prices,  including  corn. 
He  said  if  a  bill  with  floors  in  it  were 
passed,  the  administration  would  come 
back  next  year  and  ask  for  their  re¬ 
moval.  He  is  an  honorable  man.  He 
has  forewarned  us.  I  have  nothing  per¬ 
sonal  against  him.  That  is  his  policy. 
That  is  the  policy  which  is  being  pur- 
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sued.  We  must  look  forward  to  that 
unhappy  situation. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  not  the  present  bill 
worse  than  the  one  the  Senate  passed  a 
short  time  ago? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  it  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Midwest  farm 
producer;  I  think  it  is  less  meritorious 
than  the  one  I  thought  had  anything  but 
merit  in  it,  and  which  the  Senate  passed. 
North  Dakota  produces  very  little  corn, 
but  it  does  produce  a  good  deal  of  bar¬ 
ley,  rye,  and  oats.  North  Dakota  is  a 
small  corn  producing  State.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  major  wheat  producing  State. 
Nevertheless,  corn  producers  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  determine 
what  amount  of  feed  grain  North  Dakota 
is  to  have.  In  other  words,  the  producers 
of  corn,  which  is  the  primary  feed  grain, 
will  determine  the  price  of  the  secondary 
feed  grains  under  this  proposal.  The 
Senate  bill  had  a  better  provision  in  it 
because,  as  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mtjndt]  said  awhile  ago,  at 
least  there  was  a  floor  under  the  prices  of 
feed  grains. 

I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  never  reduced  feed  grain  prices  be¬ 
low  60  percent  of  parity.  I  think  that  is 
a  factual  statement.  I  hope  they  will  not. 
But  I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I 
did  not  say  that  there  is  a  mechanism 
in  the  bill  to  reduce  the  feed  grain  prices 
considerably  below  60  percent  of  parity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  formula  is 
followed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  for 
corn  for  the  past  3  years,  which  is 
$1.15  price  support,  there  could  be  a 
support  level  of  below  40  cents  a  bushel 
for  oats.  That  is  a  matter  of  mathe¬ 
matical  calculation  under  the  formula. 

I  believe  the  record  is  being  made  to¬ 
night  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
who  expects  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  reduce  feed  grain  prices  below  60  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  If  he  does,  he  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  hear  from  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  Marvin  McLain,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  was  again  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  executive  meeting  of  the 
committee,  and  I  asked  him  whether  the 
prices  of  secondary  feed  grains  would  be 
related  to  the  price  of  corn  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  feed  equivalent  value,  which 
would  give  a  little  higher  price(  for  feed 
grains.  He  said  no;  that  other  factors 
are  involved,  and  that  they  include  such 
things  as  the  amount  of  production  and 
the  availability  of  supply. 

The  only  hope  is  that  before  the  feed 
grain  proposal  can  really  go  into  effect, 
another  Congress  will  be  in  session.  I 
think  that  is  what  the  chairman  was  say¬ 
ing.  The  chairman  said  it  is  mandatory 
that  we  afford  some  relief  for  cotton 
and  rice.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

While  the  feed  grain  section  in  the 
bill,  to  my  mind,  is  weak  and  could  lead 
to  very  serious  consequences,  another 
Congress  will  be  convening  next  Janu¬ 
ary.  At  the  first  session  of  the  86th 


Congress,  one  of  the  first  things  we  will 
do  is  to  look  into  this  section. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  because 
cotton  and  rice  will  be  taken  care  of, 
therefore  the  bill  should  be  passed 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  my  view  is 
quite  well  known.  I  am  not  for  the  bill. 
But  I  made  my  view  clear  on  the  bill 
once  before.  I  realize  the  predicament 
of  some  of  our  colleagues  and  the  areas 
which  they  represent.  The  bill  contains 
provisions  relating  to  wool.  From  the 
standpoint  of  North  Dakota  and  Min¬ 
nesota,  this  is  a  very  important  matter. 
This  apparently  will  be  the  only  chance 
we  will  have  to  vote  on  an  extension  of 
the  Wool  Act. 

But  I  think  we  ought  to  know  what 
we  are  doing.  We  should  know  that  we 
are  not  passing  legislation  which  will 
help  the  dairy  farmer.  We  are  not 
passing  legislation  which  will  help  the 
small  grain  producer.  We  are  not 
passing  legislation  which  will  help  the 
producer  of  beef  cattle.  Make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it,  one  of  the  laws  of  agri¬ 
cultural  economics  is  that  cheap  feed 
grain  results  in  cheap  cattle  and  that 
cheap  feed  grain  results  in  cheap  pork. 
That  is  just  as  much  a  law  as  the  laws 
of  physics  and  light. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  been  comparing  the 
present  bill  with  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  compare  it 
with  the  present  law.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  present  law  the  price  support 
is  from  zero  to  90  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct, 
and  it  still  is  with  respect  to  feed  grains 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  it  must  be  re¬ 
lated  with  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  provides  for  a 
fair  and  reasonable  price;  but  the  floor 
was  taken  out  from  under  feed  grains. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  in  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  the  House  took 
out  what  was  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  from  zero  to 
90  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  The  small 
grain  grower  is  in  a  better  position  than 
he  was  in  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  However,  the  zero- 
to-90-percent  price  support  for  feed 
grains  is  also  related  to  the  price  support 
level  for  corn  in  commercial  feed  grain 
areas.  The  price  of  corn,  when  this  bill 
goes  into  effect,  will  go  down  to  $1.14 
a  bushel-,  as  compared  with  about  $1.40 
now  in  commercial  areas.  Next  year,  the 
3-year  average  will  be  $1.16.  That  is  1 
cent  higher  than  the  basic  law  will  per¬ 
mit.  If  we  relate  the  feed  grain  price 


back  to  the  old  grain  price,  feed  gram 
prices  will  be  bound  to  be  lower. 

My  views  on  agricultural  legislation 
are  well  known.  If  anyone  thinks  this 
bill  will  reduce  production,  he  is  wrong. 
The  bill  will  increase  production.  The 
bill  will  increase  the  problems  of  sur¬ 
pluses.  The  bill  will  not  stimulate  prices ; 
it  will  only  stimulate  the  accumulation 
by  the  Government  of  vast  stocks  and 
st«£s  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Ithink  the  time  is  at  hand  for  Sen¬ 
ators  of  good  will — and  we  are  all,  I  trust, 
Senators  of  good  will — to  try  to  join 
hands  to  find  a  new  formula  for  agricul¬ 
tural  policy.  I  think  we  have  argued  for 
years,  until  we  have  reached  the  point 
of  almost  irreconcilable  areas  in  agricul¬ 
tural  economics.  This  is  unfortunate. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  opened  up  this  area  of  discussion 
sometime  ago,  when  he  said  we  needed 
to  take  a  brand  new  look  at  agricultural 
policy.  I,  too,  think  we  should  do  so.  I 
believe  some  of  the  principles  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Wool  Act  might  well  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  of  the  other  commodities. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  have  a  general  farm 
program  which  will  include  all  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  design  a 
program  for  each  commodity. 

When  we  come  back  next  year,  I  want 
to  sit  down  and,  in  a  most  objective  and 
helpful  manner,  try  to  find  the  answer. 
I  am  tired  of  the  arguments.  I  think 
the  arguments  about  agricultural  policy 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  We  have  never  had  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  program.  I  sometimes  wonder 
what  has  come  over  us.  Imagine  spend¬ 
ing  more  than  $6  billion  a  year  for  agri¬ 
culture,  which  has  a  net  income  of  under 
$12  billion.  Fifty  percent  of  the  total 
net  income  of  agriculture  today  comes 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
a  correct  statement.  The  $6  billion  in¬ 
cludes  funds  for  REA  and  FHA  loans, 
and  funds  to  provide  school  lunches  and 
many  other  similar  programs.  Loan 
programs  such  as  REA  have  a  nearly 
100  percent  repayment  record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  saying  that  the  total  budget  for 
agriculture  is  $6  billion.  The  budget 
contains  all  these  other  items.  Please 
do  not  misunderstand  me.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  budget  for  agriculture 
has  grown  from  $1,900  million  to  $6,150 
million  in  1958.  The  budget  has  grown 
by  $5,750  million  in  6  years,  with  fewer 
farmers,  fewer  farms,  fewer  acres,  lower 
prices,  lower  net  income,  and  more  sur¬ 
pluses.  If  any  more  evidence  is  needed 
as  to  the  necessity  for  reexamining  what 
we  are  doing  and  the  policies  which  have 
been  pursued  within  recent  years,  I  do 
not  know  what  more  evidence  we  need. 

I  am  prepared  to  go  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  to  say  that  a  program 
such  as  we  have-  had  in  recent  years, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  constant 
diminution  of  agricultural  income,  the 
constant  reduction  in  agricultural  prices, 
the  constant  increase  in  agricultural  in¬ 
debtedness,  the  constant  increase  in 
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agricultural  surpluses,  an£  the  constant 
increase  in  cost  to  the  American  people 
in  a-  program  which  cannot  be  justified. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  bill  before  us 
is  simply  another  one  of  the  bills  in 
furtherance  of  that  kind  of  unworkable 
program. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  has  also  resulted  in  a  constant  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  farmers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  House  bill  which  apparently 
we  are  being  urged  to  accept  concern¬ 
ing  the  minimum  price  for  corn? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  minimum 
price  is  65  percent  of  parity,  which  under 
the  present  parity  schedule  or  scale 
figures  out  to  $1.14  a  bushel.  It  figures 
out  to  4  cents  higher  for  corn  than  does 


would  decrease.  Farmers  as  a  whole 
would  receive  less  for  producing  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  we  have 
seen  that  demonstrated  fairly  well  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Furthermore,  is  it 
not  true  in  the  second  place  that  in  the 
case  of  the  owner-operated  farm,  when 
the  farmer’s  income  is  decreased,  then, 
instead  of  producing  less,  he  will  work 
harder  and  will  produce  more,  simply 
because  he  has  to  meet  his  fixed  costs — 
in  other  words,  interest,  taxes,  depreci¬ 
ation,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  his 
family  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly  that  has 
been  what  has  developed — either  that, 
or  the  farmer  goes  to  the  city  and  tries 
to  get  a  job  there,  and  thus  becomes  a 
competitor  in  an  already  rather  full 
labor  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  there  are  at  work 
two  forces  which  make  things  worse,  in¬ 
stead  of  better :  First  of  all,  when  the 


the  Senate  bill.  But  the  Senate  bill  pro-  ’  price  is  lowered — whether  this  is  be 
vided  a  floor  under  feed  grains  at  60  cause  of  increased  output  or  lowered 
percent.  That  floor  has  been  removed,  legal  price  supports — the  farmer — who 
From  now  on,  feed  grain  prices  will  be  \must  do  all  that  he  can  to  maintain  his 
related  not  only  to  the  feed  grain  equiva-  Wome,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  his 


lent  of  corn,  but  to  other  factors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  price  of  corn.  I  think  we 
ought  to  know  what  we  are  doing.  We 
are  going  to  do  it  anyhow,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  understand 
that  members  of  the  administration  take 
the  position  that  this  is  only  a  transi¬ 
tional  program,  so  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  that  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  they  will  try  to  do  what  they 
tried  to  do  on  the  farm  bill  a  few  weeks 
ago,  namely,  abolish  all  legislative  price 
supports  for  corn? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  administration  intends  to 
abolish  all  price  supports  for  corn,  but  I 
think  it  intends  to  abolish  any  floors 
under  price  supports.  That  is  the  posi-* 
tion  of  the  administration  as  expressed 
by  Mi\  Marvin  McLain,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is,  any  legisla¬ 
tive  floors. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  corect;  any 
legislative  floors. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  as  to  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  complete 
discretion  between  zero  and  90  percent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Secretary  believes  in  establishing  a 
purely  competitive  market  price  for 
corn? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  two  defects  in  accepting  market 
price  as  determinative  in  the  case  of 
most  farm  products,  are,  first,  that  the 
demand  is  inelastic — that  if  there  is  an 
increase  of  5  percent  in  the  quantity  of 
most  farm  products  then  the  price  per 
unit  will  decrease  by  a  rate  proportion¬ 
ately  2  or  3  times  that  of  the  relative  in¬ 
crease  in  quantity?  This  would  mean 
a  fall  in  unit  price  by  from  10  to  15 
percent.  Therefore  gross  income,  or 
unit  price  times  quantity,  would  de¬ 
crease.  The  income  of  the  farmers  as 
a  whole  and  also  for  most  individuals 


fixed  costs — works  harder,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duces  more.  And  as  total  output  is  in¬ 
creased,  the  price  on  the  market  falls 
still  more. 

In  such  a  situation  we  are  almost  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  sad  fact  that  the  harder 
the  farmer  works  and  the  more  he  pro¬ 
duces,  the  less  his  total  income. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  the  farmer’s 
income  has  fallen,  and  has  fallen  again. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  on  the  owner- 
operated  farms,  as  the  price  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  falls,  the  farmer  works  all  the 
harder,  and  produces  all  the  more,  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  his  fixed  costs;  but  the 
ensuing  increased  production  decreases 
the  price  still  further,  and  causes  gross 
and  net  farm  income  to  fall.  This 
causes  the  farmer  to  work  all  the  harder, 
and  thus  to  produce  all  the  more,  so  that 
the  cumulative  result  is  a  worsening  con¬ 
dition.  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  certainly  is— as 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  in  the 
last  2  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  it  is  obvious,  is  it 
not,  that  the  program  preached  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  ill-con¬ 
ceived  and  is  fundamentally  incorrect 
because  it  is  based  on  the  false  assump¬ 
tion  that  lower  prices  will  bring  a  large 
enough  increase  in  demand  to  produce  a 
higher  total  income?  They  assume  an 
elastic  demand  and  a  positively  sloping 
supply  curve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  felt  that 
that  was  the  case.  The  Department  has 
opposed  high  prices  or  a  higher  price 
support  program;  but  by  removing  the 
controls  which  accompany  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program,  the  result  has  been  only 
to  irritate  the  problem. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  assumed  that  the  demand  for 
farm  products  has  been  elastic;  namely, 
that  if  output  is  increased,  although  the 
unit  price  will  fall,  it  will  not  fall  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  gross  income 
and  the  net  income  will  increase. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct, 
The  Department  has  proceeded  on  the 


theory  that  a  reduction  in  price  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  production.  But 
that  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  In¬ 
stead,  the  result  of  a  reduction  in  price 
has  been  an  actual  increase  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  second 
point ;  namely,  that  the  Department  has 
said  that  a  reduction  in  unit  price  would 
not  only  cause  an  initial  increase  in 
income,  but  that,  in  addition,  a  decrease 
in  the  unit  price  would  cause  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  produce  less.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  but  it  has  not 
worked  out  that  way. 

Mi-.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  experi¬ 
ence  forms  the  basis  of  the  conclusion — 
and  this  is  a  matter  about  which  I  have 
thought  for  many  years,  and  I  think  the 
conclusion  is  now  conceded  by  virtually 
everyone — that,  with  the  exception  of 
citrus  fruits,  and  possibly  milk,  certainly 
the  demand  for  most  farm  products  is 
inelastic;  and  because  of  the  evidence 
that  I  have  seen  for  the  years  1929-32 
and  in  more  recent  years,  I  am  convinced 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  large-scale 
commercial  farms,  the  large  decrease  in 
unit  price,  and  the  resultant  decrease  of 
gross  and  net  income  will  cause  the 
farmers  to  try  to  produce  more  units, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
income  to  meet  their  fixed  costs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  is  exactly 
what  the  farmers  have  done. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  have  opposed  the  program  of  the 
administration,  because  I  believe  it  is 
intellectually  incorrect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  is  both 
intellectually  incorrect  and  economically 
incorrect;  and  I  am  sure  that  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  meant. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  one 
more  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
voted  for  all  the  Humphrey  amendments 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  voted  for  the  bill 
because  of  the  wool  provisions  the  bill 
contained. 

Let  me  ask  what  the  bill,  as  now 
amended  by  the  House,  would  do? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  removes  all  of 
the  difference  between  the  commercial 
corn  areas  and  the  noncommercial  corn 
areas. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  the  explanation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  final  word  about  Public  Law  480.  I 
believe  all  of  us  regret  the  delays  which 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Public  Law  480.  But  the  de¬ 
lays  have  not  been  the  fault  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Year  in  and  year  out,  I  have  said 
that  Public  Law  480  should  be  extended 
for  more  than  1  year  at  a  time.  I  have 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  long-range 
planning  in  connection  with  Public  Law 
480. 

Now  the  administration  has  a  plan 
which  will  lock  up  the  extension  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  on  the  basis  of  5  years.  In 
fact,  the  letter  to  which  we  have  referred 
shows  that  the  report — which  was  writ- 
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ten  by  Mr.  John  Davis,  who  now  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  State  Department — sets 
forth  the  desirability  of  a  5-year  exten¬ 
sion,  which  is  being  recommended  by 
high  officials. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Congress  has 
gone  along  with  the  proposals  for  a 
1-year  extension.  This  year  the  Senate 
voted  for  a  2-year  extension;  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  that  in  the  conference  our 
conferees  will  be  able  to  maintain  the 
provision  for  a  2-year  extension. 

L  believe  that  the  legislation  now  pro¬ 
posed  is  not  good.  I  happened  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Wool  Act  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  regret  that  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
situation  which  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  accept 
a  legislative  program  which  will  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  particular  areas 
many  Senators  represent. 

I,  as  one  Senator,  wanted  to  do  all  I 
could  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  one 
section  of  the  country.  I  felt  that  such 
relief  of  distress  could  have  been  ^accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  Senate  Joint  ^Reso¬ 
lution  162,  which  the  President  vetoed. 
Certainly  that  relief  could  have  been 
provided  by  means  of  such  a  joint  reso-. 
lution. 

But  in  attempting  to  provide  relief  for 
the  cotton  producirfg  areas  and  the  rice 
producing  areas  of  the  country,  there 
has  been  started  in  motion  a  breakdown 
of  the  agricultural  policies  for  the  Mid¬ 
west,  the  great  breadbasket  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Unless  we  can  put  a  stop  to  this, 
next  yearvby  means  of  making  provision 
for  new  programs  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  producers  of  those  com¬ 
modities,  we  shall  have  to  say  that  the 
agricultural  program  has  literally  been 
chipped  away  piece  by  piece,  and  that 
finally  its  very  foundations  have  been 
eroded. 

That  is  why  I  ended  my  previous  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate, — and,  tonight,  I  shall  end  my  re¬ 
marks  the  same  way — by  saying  that  at 
this  time  we  see  the  last  stages  of  the 
process  of  erosion  and  corrosion  of  a 
great  agricultural  program,  which  has 
been  chipped  away  bit  by  bit  by  the 
administration's  tactics  of  divide  and 
conquer;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  use 
of  executive  power,  we  have  witnessed  a 
breakdown  of  an  important  farm  policy 
which  thus  far  has  really  helped  the 
agricultural  segment  of  the  Nation. 
Now  that  program  has  been  broken 
down — but  not  by  my  vote. 

I  consider  the  pending  measure  one 
which  will  punish  the  agricultural  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  country;  and,  therefore, 
this  measure  will  not  have  my  vote. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  agree  that  the 
wool  provisions  of  the  pending  measure 
are  good.  The  Wool  Act  expired  this 
year.  It  has  worked  well.  The  State 
I  represent  is  one  in  which  wool  is  pro¬ 
duced.  I  wish  to  commend  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  providing  for  the  extension  of 
the  Wool  Act — even  though  the  extension 
provided  for  is  not  the  one  we  sought.  In 
the  committee,  we  sought  a  4-year  ex¬ 
tension.  The  pending  measure  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  Wool  Act  only  3  years.  But  I 
believe  all  of  us  agree  that  that  part  of 
the  bill  is  a  good  one. 


As  to  the  cotton-producing  and  rice- 
producing  areas,  I  agree  with  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend,  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  that  all  of  us  wish  to  have  enacted 
a  bill  which  will  help  develop  a  pros¬ 
perous  agricultural  economy  in  the 
Nation. 

The  cotton-producing  and  rice-pro¬ 
ducing  areas  were  in  a  situation  in  which 
a  failure  to  extend  those  provisions  for 
1  year  would  mean  absolute  ruin  to  the 
fanners  who  produce  those  crops,  and, 
thus,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm 
families  would  be  forced  off  the  land. 
The  question  was  not  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  make  money  or  be  pros¬ 
perous;  the  question  was  solely  one  of 
whether  they  would  have  to  leave  the 
land.  When  they  leave  the  land,  the 
stores  in  the  towns  in  those  areas  close, 
and  the  cotton  mills  close,-  and  whole 
towns,  with  populations  of  up  to  5,000, 
die.  In  addition,  sizable  parts  of  the 
markets  for  many  industries  in  the  North 
are  cut  off,  because  once  the  farmers 
leave  the  land  and  once  the  towns  in 
those  areas  die,  the  markets  which  for¬ 
merly  existed  in  those  towns  for  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  the  North  cease  to 
exist. 

Those  farmers  were  forced  off  the 
farms  and  into  the  towns,  where  they 
had  to  walk  the  streets;  most  of  them 
could  not  obtain  employment,  because 
they  were  too  old. 

So  the  pending  measure  does  not  make 
for  prosperity  for  the  cotton  belt  and  the 
rice  belt,  whereas  certainly  our  purpose 
has  continued  to  be  the  taking  of  steps 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  whole  areas 
in  the  cotton-producing  and  rice-pro¬ 
ducing  States.  In  those  areas  the  bill 
will  not  be  considered  a  good  one. 

However,  instead  of  finding  fault  with 
the  committee — of  which  I  am  not  a 
member — I  wish  to  express  my  gratifica¬ 
tion  for  the  committee’s  action  to  give 
those  in  these  groups  a  transitional  pe¬ 
riod;  and  I  thank  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  for  taking  steps  to  give  them  such  a 
transitional  period. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a' statement 
prepared  by  me  on  this  bill,  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 

I  am  glad  that  with  Senate  passage  of 
this  bill  (S.  4071)  this  Congress  will  have 
added  constructive  farm  legislation  to  its 
other  accomplishments.  I  believe  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  this  major  farm  bill  will 
be  helpful  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers,  and  that  it  is  the  best  bill  that  can 
be  enacted  at  this  time.  It  is  badly  needed. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  price-support  pro¬ 
grams  for  wool,  cotton,  rice,  and  corn. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Wool  Act,  which  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  10,000  farmers  in  my  State 
who  have  flocks  of  sheep.  I  was  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  original  bill  to  extend  the 
National  Wool  Act,  which  since  its  inaugu¬ 
ration  has  reversed  the  decline  in  sheep  pro¬ 
duction  in  Kentucky.  The  3 -year  extension 
of  the  incentive  program  for  wool,  including 
the  self-help  promotion  plan  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  bill,  should  insure  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  lamb  and  wool  production, 
with  fair  returns  for  our  sheep  farmers. 
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Although  Kentucky  is  not  known  as  a  cot¬ 
ton  State,  several  western  Kentucky  coun¬ 
ties  produce  cotton.  The  cotton  program 
established  under  this  bill  is  favored  by  our 
cotton  growers,  and  it  will  be  helpful  to 
them.  Without  legislation,  all  cotton  grow¬ 
ers  would  have  to  take  a  severe  cut  in  acre¬ 
age  next  year,  estimated  at  22  percent  of 
their  present  allotments.  Ninety  percent  of 
our  Kentucky  cotton  farmers  have  allot¬ 
ments  of  10  acres  or  less.  Under  the  small- 
farm  provisions  of  this  bill,  these  farmers 
will  not  have  their  cotton  acreage  reduced. 
In  addition,  for  1959  and  1960,  all  cotton 
growers  will  have  a  choice  of  price  support 
at  80  percent  of  parity,  or  price  support  at 
65  percent  of  parity  if  they  choose  to  in¬ 
crease  their  cotton  acreage  by  up  to  40  per¬ 
cent.  For  the  1961  crop,  price  support  would 
be  offered  at  not  less  than  70  percent  of 
parity,  and  a  floor  of  65  percent  of  parity 
would  be  in  effect  after  that. 

A  new  plan  for  corn  is  included  in  the  bill 
before  us.  Corn  allotments  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area  would  be  eliminated  under 
this  plan.  But  price  supports  are  guaran¬ 
teed  at  90  percent  of  the  3-year  average 
market  price  received  by  farmers,  or  65  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  whichever  is  higher.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
new  plan  be  subject  to  a  referendum  of  corn 
farmers,  so  that  they  will  choose  between  the 
new  plan  and  the  present  corn  programs. 

When  S.  4071  was  first  before  the  Senate 
last  month,  I  raised  questions  both  about  the 
policy  it  represented,  and  about  its  possible 
effect  on  farmers’  prices.  I  pointed  out  in  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  that  the  change 
in  the  corn  program  might  lead  to  proposals 
in  the  future  that  our  tobacco  program  of 
full  90  percent  support  prices  for  tobacco 
be  also  changed. 

I  believe  the  House  amendments  to  the  bill 
make  this  farm  bill  a  better  one,  because  it 
preserves  for  farmers  price  supports  based 
on  parity,  for  cotton  and  rice.  The  corn 
plan,  which  has  received  widespread  support 
from  the  Kentucky  farm  bureau  and  many 
others,  provides  that  all  farmers  will  receive 
a  support  price  equal  to  90  percent  of  the 
preceding  3 -year  market  average  price  as  a 
basis  for  preventing  losses  due  to  seasonal 
declines  and  bumper  crops,  or  a  price-support 
program  based  on  parity  with  production 
controls  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  farmers, 
themselves.  Under  the  plan  first  brought 
before  the  Senate,  corn  farmers  would  have 
had  no  choice  but  to  abandon  the  present 
price-support  and  production-control  pro¬ 
gram,  based  on  parity,  and  take  supports 
based  en  90  percent  of  the  3,-,year  market 
average. 

The /House  amendment,  however,  as  I  have 
said,  gives  the  farmers  a  choice.  I  do  not 
believe  it  abandons  the  parity  concept,  for 
no  one  suggests  that  farmers  be  given  price 
support  based  on  parity  unless  they  vote  for 
it.  In  addition,  the  House  has  provided 
minimum  support  levels  for  corn  at  65  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  in  any  event.  Under  the  bill 
now  before  us,  corn  farmers,  themselves, 
may  judge  whether  the  new  or  the  old  plan 
is  in  their  best  interests. 

The  other  question  I  raised  during  the 
Senate  debate,  in  addition  to  the  wisdom  of 
abandoning  the  parityjconcept  for  several  of 
the  “basic”  crops,  was  what  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  corn  plan  would  be  on  corn 
production,  the  cost  to  the  Government  in 
the  event  corn  production  was  substantially 
increased,  and,  most  important,  farmers 
would  receive  for  their  corn.  These  ques¬ 
tions  concerned  me.  Before  the  referendum 
is  held  on  the  new  corn  plan,  I  hope  farmers 
will  be  given  accurate  estimates  of  the  price 
of  corn  in  future  years  under  the  new  plan,  of 
anticipated  production,  and  the  effect  of  that 
production  on  surplus  supplies  of  corn. 

When  the  bill  was  first  before  the  Senate,  I 
voted  for  the  Humphrey  corn  amendment, 
as  in  fact  did  many  members  of  the  Senate 
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Committee  On  Agriculture,  which  would 
have  given  each  corn  farmer  a  choice  similar 
to  that  offered  cotton  farmers  under  the 
bill — production  controls  with  price  support 
at  85  percent  of  parity  (about  $1.50  for  1959) , 
or  unlimited  production  at  a  lower  level  of 
price  support.  The  Humphrey  amendment 
provided  production  controls  for  all  feed 
grains,  and  I  felt  it  could  reduce  surpluses 
while  Insuring  fair  prices  for  corn  and  live¬ 
stock  farmers.  But  the  Humphrey  corn 
amendment  was  defeated  by  the  Senate. 

Now  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  as  modified, 
and  as  I  think,  improved  by-  the  House.  I 
do  so  because  it  preserves  the  parity  concept 
of  price  supports,  in  my  opinion.  And  it 
leaves  the  question  of  the  new  corn  plan  up 
to  the  corn  farmers  themselves. 

I  vote  for  the  bill  for  one  additional  reason. 
The  long  hearings  in  this  Congress,  and  the 
debate  in  both  Houses,  shows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  obtain  constructive  legislation  on  sev¬ 
eral  commodities  wrapped  up  in  one  bill. 
The  program  needed  by  each  commodity 
becomes  involved  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
others.  It  is  well-known  that  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  was  very  nearly  not  Adopted  by  this 
Congress  for  that  reason. 

I  am  glad  that  the  farm  bill  makes  no 
change  in  the  90-percent  support  price  for 
hurley  tobacco,  and  the  existing  support 
prices  for  dark  air-cured  and  dark  fire -cured 
tobacco.  I  have  spoken  several  times  in  the 
Senate  this  year  against  any  change  in  our 
tobacco  program,  and  I  will  continue  to 
support  our  tobacco  farmers. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  will  complete 
action  today  on  this  major  farm  legislation. 
I  will  vote  for  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  prove 
helpful  to  our  wool,  cotton,  and  corn 
growers  in  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Senate  just  concurred  in  the 
House  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the -Senator  from  Illinois  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  PRIVATE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  long  been  my  contention  that  th 
private  dollar  sent  abroad  will  do  more 
to  promote  our  economy  than  public 
funds.  I  fully  realize  that  foreign  aid 
has  a  definite  place  in  this  picturpf  but  I 
have  repeatedly  opposed  vast  nevr  spend¬ 
ing  programs  such  as  SUNFEDfi— Special 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment.  I  believe  the  oreation  of  a 
satisfactory  investment  climate  abroad 
will  do  more  to  help  oui/iriends  develop 
their  own  resources  tj/ian  grants  from 
our  Government. 

In  an  editorial  on  August  10th  entitled 
“The  Private  Dolla/,”  the  Sunday  World- 
Herald,  published  in  Omaha,  Nebr., 
shows  what  caiyfee  accomplished  through 
American  free  enterprise.  This  edi¬ 
torial  expresses  thoughts  which  I  have 
voiced  so  01  ten  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  plat  it  may  be  printed  in  -the 
Record  ja  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Private  Dollar 

In  6  weeks,  at  the  current  rate  of  spending, 
the  United  States  will  pass  out  $400  million 
in  foreign  aid.  _ 

That  sum  happens  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
total  assests  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  which 
operates  a  huge  enterprise  in  Latin -America. 
It  cultivates  more  than  a  million  acres  of 
land,  operates  61  ships  and  1,400  miles  of 
railroads,  digs  oil  wells,  and  operates  metal 
mines.  It  spends  as  much  as  $139  million 
in  1  year  in  6  Central  and  South  American 
countries  -  and  provides  foreign-exchange 
benefits  of  76  millions.  It  leaves  in  these 
countries  $7  for  every  dollar  it  takes  out  in 
profits. 

We  cite  these  figures  because  United  Fruit 
is  often  cited  as  a  prime  example  of  United 
States  imperialism.  It  is  pictured,  and  not 
only  by  Communists,  as  a  corporate  giant 
which  crushes  poor  little  countries  under  its 
heel  and  drains  their  substance. 

A  study  by  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
on,  from  which  the  above  figures  were 
t&ken,  shows  how  misleading  this  picture  is. 
United  Fruit  spreads  new  housing,  schools, 
hospitals  wherever  it  goes — and  its  stockhold¬ 
ers  rnsice  only  a  modest  profit,  having  re¬ 
ceived  no  capital  gains  in  11  years. 

“As  an\enliglitened  employer  in  underde¬ 
veloped  lands,”  says  Barron’s  Weekly,  "it 
(United  Fniit)  is  running  a  private  program 
far  more  cdmprehensive  than  the  mj/ch 
touted  point  4.' 

The  financial  h^agazine  concludes  thafsuch 
private  investment  abroad  has  accomplished 
far  more  than  the  fmblic  dollar  which  is  ac¬ 
companied  only  by  Npy  philantiyopy. 

Now  for  a  quick  change  of  scene 
The  Republic  Aviation  Co.  yg  betting  $35 
million  private  that  it  can\do  something  prof¬ 
itable  about  research  in  outer  space. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
billions  of  dollars  on  reser/ichVsome  250  mil¬ 
lions  just  for  administrative  Expenses — Re¬ 
public  Aviation’s  35  mU4ion  may sound  pretty 
small.  But  to  Republic  stockholders,  whose 
money  it  is,  it  is  a  tremendous  risl 
And  what  does  Republic  expect  toNget  for 
its  money? 

An  official  etjilains  that  after  4  yeajis  of 
study  the  counpany  hopes  to  find  out  nqw 
to  send  a  pbuform  into  outer  space.  Not 
3o  it,  but^ust  to  know  how.  Republic  is 
jambling/that  it  will  learn  a  lot  of  things 
by  spending  $35  million  which  Government 
researohers,  with  all  their  billions,  won’t 
discover.  And  it  expects  to  turn  that  knowl¬ 
edge  to  practical  use  and  a  profit. 

ere  are  just  two  examples  of  the  private 
'ollar  at  work  in  fields  which  are  generally 
thought  to  be  the  sole  province  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  cheer  on  progressive  and 
risk-taking  business  instead  of  penalizing 
them,  we  free-enterprise  Americans  might 
do  a  great  deal  more  to  move  the  human 
race  onward  and  upward. 

THE  CONFUSING  STRAWS 

Detroit’s  automakers  are  confused,  and 
understandably.  They  have  been  looking  for 
straws  in  the  wind  to  show  what  the  public 
wants — or,  more  specifically,  is  going  to 
want  in  the  future — in  the  way  of  cars. 
There  are  plenty  of  straws.  The  trouble  is 
that  they  blow  in  different  directions. 

For  example:  While  sales  of  Detroit’s  long, 
low,  gleaming  cars  are  badly  off,  sales  of 
foreign  cars  are  booming.  The  foreign  cars 
are  generally  small,  economical  to  operate, 
relatively  low-priced,  and  austere  in  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  only  American  car  selling 
comparatively  well  (up  50  percent)  is  the  100- 
inch  American  Rambler,  which  resembles  the 
foreign  cars  though  it  is  a  little  larger  than 
most.  Does  this  mean  that  Americans  are 


tired  of  chrome,  and  pine  for  the  simplicity 
of  the  Ford  Models  T  and  A? 

If  so,  what  about  the  Oldsmobile?  It  is 
the  only  medium-priced  American  car  sell¬ 
ing  well,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  chromiest  of 
the  lot. 

If  people  want  low-priced  cars,  why  are 
the  most  expensive  models  in  sonfie  lines 
(the  Chevrolet  Impala  for  example)  selling 
better  than  less  expensive  models? 

SENATOR  MURRAY’S  ADDRESSES  ON 

PRESIDENT  THEODORE  ROOSE¬ 
VELT  AND  CONSERVATION — OR¬ 
DER  to  PRnyr  as  senate 

DOCUMENT 

Mr.  NEUBERQfeR.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  are  Ml'  very  much  aware  that 
this  year  we  are  celebrating  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  one/of  our  greatest  Presidents 
and  leader^;  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Much 
has  been/and  is  being  written  of  his 
contributions  to  the  Nation  in  the  many 
fields  01  his  varied  interests,  but  I  feel 
that  riot  enough  attention  has  been  given 
to  his  greatest  service — the  launching  of 
the  conservation  movement  on  the  vast 
ia  of  world  history.  Earlier  this  year 
'the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  spoke 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  Godfather 
of  Conservation,  explaining: 

I  have  called  Roosevelt  the  Godfather  of 
Conservation,  because  although  he  did  not 
sire  it  he  raised  It,  gave  it  status,  and  en¬ 
dowed  it  with  spiritual  fervor. 

Mr.  President,  no  Member  of  this  body 
has  been  truer  to  the  principles  of  con¬ 
servation  established  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  than  the  great  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  who  now 
serves  with  such  distinction  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  His  estimate  of  the 
service  performed  by  our  26th  President 
finds  an  echo  a  half-century  ago  in  an 
article  written  by  another  great  Sena¬ 
tor  the  month  Theodore  Roosevelt 
stepped  down  from  the  Presidency;  in 
March  1909,  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette,  Sr.,  writing  in  the  Progressive  of 
Roosevelt’s  initiation  of  the  conservation 
movement,  said: 

fothing  can  be  greater  or  finer  than  this. 
It  ik  so  great  and  so  fine  that  when  the 
historian  of  the  future  shall  speak  of  The¬ 
odore  ttoosevelt  he  is  likely  to  say  that  he 
did  mairv  notable  things,  among  them  that 
of  inaugurating  the  movement  which  finally 
resulted  irNthe  square  deal,  but  that  his 
greatest  work\was  inspiring  and  actually  be¬ 
ginning  a  world  movement  for  staying  ter¬ 
restrial  waste  and  saving  for  the  human  race 
the  things  uponVwhich,  and  upon  which, 
alone,  a  great  and\peaceful  and  progressive 
and  happy  race,  life\an  be  founded. 

What  statesman  irrvall  history  has  done 
anything  calling  for  sm^vide  a  view  and  for 
a  purpose  more  lofty? 

Similarly,  in  his  prochunation  of  Oc¬ 
tober  22, 1957,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  called  upon  the  people  of  our 
country  “to  observe  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Theodore  Roosevelts  birth 
throughout  the  centennial  yeaXbegin- 
ning  October  27,  1957,  by  appropriate 
activities  and  ceremonies,  by  the  study 
of  his  life  and  teachings,  and  above  all, 
by  individual,  personal  rededication  tfc 
those  responsibilities  of  American  citi¬ 
zenship  which  he  so  zestfully  fulfilled.’’ 
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On  Mkrch  4  of  this  year  the  senior 
Senator  Montana  [Mr.  Murray] 

summarized,,  on  the  Senate  floor  much  of 
the  conservation  doctrine  which  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  taught,  and  on  May  13 
he  discussed  the  first  great  conference 
on  conservationK  the  first  governors’ 
conference  of  Mayvl3-15,  1908.  There¬ 
fore,  Mr.  President  in  line  with  the 
request  of  President  >Eisenhow.er  in  his 
proclamation  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  as  a  Senate  document 
these  two  presentations*,  by  Senator 
James  E.  Murray,  with  whoever  minor 
changes,  addenda,  or  corrections  the 
Senator  may  wish  to  make  toyhis  orig¬ 
inal  text.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  765.  An  act  to  increase  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  com¬ 
plete  the  International  Peace  Garden,  N. 
Dak.; 

S.  2517.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2275  and 
2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to 
certain  lands  granted  to  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  for  public  purposes; 

S.  2530.  An  act  to  designate  the  beneficiary 
of  the  equitable  title  to  land  purchased  by 
the  United  States  and  added  to  the  Rocky 
Boy’s  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.; 

S.  2592.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  execution  of  contracts  with  Indian 
tribes; 

S.  2594.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  prop¬ 
erty  and  functions  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2922.  An  act  to  authorize  per  capita 
payments  to  members  of  the  Red  Lake  Band 
of  Chippewa  Indians  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  timber  and  lumber  on  the  Red 
Lake  Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3139.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of  July 
2,  1956,  concerning  the  conveyance  of  certain 
property  of  the  United  States  to  the  village 
of  Carey,  Ohio; 

S.  3203.  An  act  relating  to  minerals  on  the 
Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  in  Wyoming, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3534.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  approximately  18 
acres  of  land  at  Fort  Crowder  Military  Res¬ 
ervation  to  the  city  of  Neosho,  Mo.; 

S.  3564.  An  act  to  accord  coverage  udder 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  gertain 
temporary  rural  carriers; 

S.  3572.  An  act  to  authorize  land  exchanges 
for  purposes  of  the  George  Washington  Me¬ 
morial  Parkway  in  Montgomery  Jrounty,  Md., 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3682.  An  act  to  authorial  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  certain  lands /of  the  United 
States  situated  in  Pima  (Jounty,  Ariz.,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3723.  An  act  to  am^hd  Public  Law  522, 
84th  Congress  (relatinsyto  the  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  to  the  c/y  of  Henderson,  Nev.) ; 

S.  3873.  An  act  toyamend  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Property  *(nd  Administrative  Serv¬ 
ices  Act  of  1949/as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  interchange^  of  inspection  services  be¬ 
tween  executive  agencies,  and  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  such  services  by  one  executive  agency 
to  another,  .without  reimbursement  or  trans¬ 
fer  of  funps; 

S.  3882/  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July  t, 
1948,  chapter  791  (24  U.  S.  C.  279a) ,  provid¬ 


ing  for  the  procurement  and  supply  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  headstones  and  markers; 

S.  3986.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for 
relocating  portions  of  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway,  Miss.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  4004.  An  act  to  eneourage  and  authorize 
details  and  transfers  of  Federal  employees 
for  service  with  international  organizations; 

S.  4167.  An  act  to  authorize  the  lease  of 
Papago  tribal  land  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  4191.  An  act  to  maintain  existing  min¬ 
imum  postage  rates  on  certain  publications 
mailed  for  delivery  within  the  county  of 
publication; 

S.  4287.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
27,  1956,  relating  to  detention  of  mail  for 
temporary  periods  in  certain  cases; 

S.  J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  proclaim  February  8-14,  1959,  as  Na¬ 
tional  Children’s  Dental  Health  Week;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  Red  Willow  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  Ne¬ 
braska. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

mKjOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  \  move  that  the  Senate  proceec 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi¬ 
ness  anaVtake  up  nominations  on  /he 
Executive  calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  anQ  the 
Senate  processed  to  consider  e^cutive 
business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN'k  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OF/lCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roli\ 

The  legislative  clerk^roceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  ofi^Tex^.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  bes. rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  presi¬ 
dent,  I  asl/ that  the  Senate  beginpith 
the  nominations  under  “New  Report” 
first. 


COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

'The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
lation  of  William  M.  Drennen,  of  West 
Virginia,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  remainder 
of  the  unexpired  term  of  12  years  from 
June  2,  1956. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed.  ) 


UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEYS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  B.  Hayden  Crawford,  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  to  be  United  States  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  that  nomination  be 
passed  over  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  will  be 
passed  over. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi¬ 
nation!  of  Paul  W.  Cress,  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  Unijted  States  Attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  Oklahoma. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  Con¬ 
firmed. 

B.  HAYDEN  CRAWFOI 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  y^Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  the  Senate  Return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Crayuord  nomina¬ 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk /ead  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  B.  Hayden  Crawford  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  to  be  United/States  Attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JOHNSOJl  of  Texas.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  chairjnan  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciaryvhas  a  statement  he  desires 
to  make  onychia  nomination. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
hearing  Cas  held  on  this  nomination  by 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  was  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  £he  allegation  that  Mr. 
Crawford  had  used  the  power  of  his  of- 
te  to  intimidate  the  editor  of  a  news- 
5aper  which  had  been  critical  of  his 
'actions  in  connection  with  the  conduct 
of  a  grand  jury.  The  subcommittee,  in 
its  deliberations,  felt  that  the  protest  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Matthews,  the  editor  involved, 
was  perfectly  justified  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  known  to  him.  The  chronology 
of  events — a  telephoned  tnreat  follow¬ 
ing  a  critical  editorial,  then  a  subpena. 
and  finally  a  requirement  that  he  take 
an  oath  of  secrecy — was  understandably 
construed  as  a  calculated  attempt  to 
intimidate  the  press.  Nor  was  the  sub¬ 
committee  impressed  with  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  explanation  at  its  hearing  of  the 
reason  for  which  the  subpena  was  is¬ 
sued,  or  his  derogatory  comments  toward 
Mr.  Matthews  which  were  unrelated  to 
the  issues  of  the  hearing. 

However,  in  view  of  the  generally  able 
job  which  Mr.  Crawford  has  done  as 
United  States  Attorney,  and  the  incon¬ 
clusive  character  of  the  testimony  as  to 
the  incidents  which  led  to  Mr.  Matthews' 
protest,  the  subcommittee  did  not  feel 
that  it  had  grounds  to  decline  to  recom- 
;nd  Mr.  Crawford’s  confirmation.  It  is 
th\  view  that  this  inquiry  has  served  a 
usenfi  purpose  if  it  results  in  Mr.  Craw- ' 
ford’s*aise  of  greater  care  in  the  future 
to  avoulany  action  which  may  be  con¬ 
strued  alk  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  free  aSd  frank  discharge  of  its  du¬ 
ties  by  theNcress.  Such  incidents  can 
only  serve  tc\mar  the  otherwise  splen¬ 
did  record  wh\ji  he  is  making  in  this 
office. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Matthews  was  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  secfeecy  is  properly  a 
separate  matter.  In  \iew  of  the  fact 
that  a  respected  and  ablte  Federal  judge 
concurred  in  this  requirement,  Mr. 
Crawford  can  hardly  be  heid  accounta¬ 
ble  for  it.  The  propriety  or^egality  of 
requiring  such  an  oath,  and  particular¬ 
ly  of  requiring  it  of  a  newspaperman,  is  a 
matter  properly  the  subject  of  general 
congressional  action  looking  toward  a 
clearly  defined  rule  to  be  applied  o\a 
uniform  basis  by  the  Federal  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor-' 
dan  in  the  chair).  The  question  is.  Will 
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vo  new  streets  have  been  opened  in  the 
Rivefcdale  addition  and  several  blocks  of 
paving\have  been  laid  in  the  rest  of  the 
town,  bringing  the  total  paved  area  to  ap- 
proximateiys112  square  blocks,  plus  about  7 
single  streetV  in  this  town  of  only  about 
3,500. 

In  the  past  fe^.  months  two  new  doctors 
have  established  th^ir  practices  here;  and  a 
dentist,  his  practice^to  start  September  1. 
With  the  roof  barely  oN.  the  new  hospital,  a 
dental  clinic  is  already  x>eing  added,  and 
work  on  it  doubled  in  orctsr  that  the  two 
will  be  completed  simultaneously  in  the  fall. 

Mayor  George  Slack  Woodress!\he  first  new 
mayor  here  in  20  years,  says,  “If  yb^  want  to 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  here  jirfsgmith- 
ville,  now  is  the  time.’ 


The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  20, 1958 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  numerous  requests  coming' 
from  throughout  the  country  for  explan¬ 
atory  matter  with  respect  to  the  farm  bill 
just  approved  by  the  Congress  and  now 
awaiting  action  by  the  President,  I  have 
prepared  a  concise  statement  on  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill.  With  the  permission 
of  the  House,  I  shall  insert  this  matter  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record; 

Major  Provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958 


With  respect  to  cotton  the  bill  prevents  a 
reduction  in  the  national  cotton  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  from  17,500,000  acres  in  1958  to  ap¬ 
proximately  14  million  acres  in  1959.  The 
bill  provides  a  minimum  national  allotment 
of  16  million  acres  in  1959  and  subsequent 
years.  It  stipulates  that  no  individual 
grower  who  had  an  allotment  of  10  acres  or 
less  in  1958  shall  have  his  allotment  reduced 
and  provides  310,000  additional  acres  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  give  each  cotton  farmer  a  choice  in  1959 
and  1960  between: 

(a)  Remaining  within  his  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  and  receiving  price  supports  in  1959 
at  no  less  than  80  percent  of  parity,  and  in 
1960  at  no  less  than  75  percent  of  parity. 

(b)  Planting  up  to  40  percent  above  his 
allotment  and  receiving  price  support  on  all 
the  cotton  he  produces  at  not  less  than  15 
parity  points  below  the  support  level  of  the 
choice  (a)  producers  who  remain  within  their 
allotments.  This  would  mean  that  in  1959 
the  support  level  for  the  choice  (b)  producers 
could  b»  no  lower  than  65  percent  of  parity 
and  in  1960  no  less  than  60  percent  of  parity. 

Price  supports  fbr  choice  (a)  farmers 
(those  planting  within  their  original  allot¬ 
ments)  would  be  through  a  Government  pur¬ 
chase  program,  and  cotton  so  purchased  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  well  as 
any  other  cotton  owned  by  the  CCC,  could 
be  made  available  for  sale,  through  July  31, 
1961,  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  110 
percent  of  the  then  current  level  of  support 
for  choice  (b)  farmers.  This  would  mean 
that  in  no  event  could  the  Government  sell ' 
cotton  at  less  than  71.5  percent  of  parity  in 
1959  nor  less  than  66  percent  of  parity  in 
1960.  Thus  it  would  be  expected  that  (b) 
farmers  (who  plant  above  their  basic  allot¬ 
ments)  might  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  cot¬ 


ton  in  the  markets  at  prices  above  the  sup¬ 
port  level  for  the  (b)  producers. 

The  (a)  and  (b)  choice  programs  would 
be  discontinued  after  the  1960  crop,  and  price 
supports  would  be  set  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  for  all  cotton  producers  at  not 
less  than  70  percent  of  parity  in  1961  and  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  parity  for  1962  and 
subsequent  years. 

The  new  farm  bill  retains  the  parity  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  bill  provides  that  parity  shall  be 
applied,  as  heretofore,  to  Middling  %-ineJi 
cotton  through  the  1960  crop,  and  thereafter 
parity  shall  be  applied  to  the  average  of  the 
crop.  It  is  expected  that  the  floor  of  65 
percent  of  parity  effective  in  1962  and  there¬ 
after  would  mean  a  minimum  of  at  least  30 
cents  a  pound  for  Middling  I'-inch  cotton. 

Under  the  new  bill,  beginning  with  the 

1959  crop,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  estab¬ 
lish  separate  price  support  rates  for  split 
grades  of  cotton  and  for  full  grades  substan¬ 
tially  reflecting  relative  values. 

CORN 

The  bill  provides  for  a  referendum,  by  De¬ 
cember  15,  1958,  in  which  farmers  of  the 
commercial  corn  area  would  choose  between : 

(1)  The  present  program  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  price  supports  at  between  75  and 
90  percent  of  parity;  and 

(2)  A  new  program  which  would  abandon 
the  commercial  area  designation,  abolish  all 
corn  acreage  allotments  and  set  price  sup¬ 
ports  at  90  percent  of  the  average  market 
price  for  the  preceding  3  years,  or  at  65  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  (around  $1.14  a  bushel), 
whichever  is  higher.  The  support  would 
apply  to  corn  produced  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion,  not  to  any  designated  commercial  pro¬ 
ducing  area. 

RICE 

The  bill  establishes  a  national  minimum 
allotment  of  1,652,000  acres,  with  price  sup¬ 
ports  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  in  1959  and 

1960  at  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity, 
at  not  less  than  70  percent  of  parity  in  1961 
and  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity  in  1962 
and  subsequent  years.  Tire  bill  forestalls 
a  cut  in  rice  acreage  from  1,652,000  in  1958 
down  to  about  1  million  in  1959. 

WOOL 

The  National  Wool  Act  is  extended  for  3 
years,  from  March  31,  1957  to  March  31, 
1960. 

MILK 

The  veterans  and  armed  services  milk 
program  is  extended  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  wanting  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  new  farm  bill 
I  am  inserting  a  summary  of  principal 
provisions  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Principal  Provisions  of 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958 
(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  General' Coun¬ 
sel,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 
title  i — cotton 

The  years  1959  and  1960:  For  1959  and  1960, 
each  individual  farmer  will  have  a  choice'be- 
tween  (a)  his  regular  acreage  allotment  and 
price  support  as  determined  under  section 
101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (except 
that  for  the- 1959  crop  the  level  of  support 
shall  be  not  less  than  80  percent  of  parity) 
or  (b)  an  increase  of  not  to  exceed  40  percent 
(the  precise  percentage  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  in  his  regular  farm  allotment 
with  price  support  at  15  percent  of  parity 
lower  than  the  level  determined  for  farmers 
who  elect  choice  (a) .  Price  support  to 
farmers  who  elect  choice  (a)  will  be  made 
available  through  a  purchase  program. 
CCC  is  directed  to  offer  cotton  for  sale  for  un¬ 
restricted  use  at  not  less  than  10  percent 
above  the  lower  price  support  level  made 


available  to  farmers  who  elect  choice  (b) 
(sec.  101) . 

After  1960 :  After  1960,  farmers  will  receive 
only  their  regular  acreage  allotment,  and 
price  support  will  be  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  within  the  following 
limits:  For  1961,  the  level  will  be  not  less 
than  70  percent  and  not  more  than  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity;  after  1961,  the  level  will  be 
not  less  than  65  percent  and  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  parity.  The  escalator  clause 
under  which  the  minimum  support  level  is 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  supply  per¬ 
centage  is  repealed  effective  with  the  1961 
crop.  Price  support  for  cotton  will  be  based 
on  the  average  quality  of  the  crop,  beginning 
in  1961  (sec.  102). 

Minimum  national  marketing  quota:  The 
act  provides  a  minimum  national  marketing 
quota  for  cotton,  after  1960,  equal  to  esti¬ 
mated  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
less  imports  subject  to  such  adjustment  as 
will  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  but 
not  excessive  stocks,  but  the  Secretary  in 
making  such  adjustments  may  not  reduce 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  any  year 
below  the  larger  of  (i)  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  less  1  million  bales 
or  (ii)  10  million  bales  (sec.  103  (1)). 

Minimum  national  allotment:  Beginning 
with  the  1959  crop,  the  act  provides  for  a 
minimum  national  acreage  allotment  for 
cotton  of  16  million  acres  (sec.  103  (2)). 

Converting  national  marketing  quotas  to 
acreage  allotments :  The  act  provides  for  the 
use  of  a  4-year  yield  instead  of  a  5-year 
yield  in  converting  the  national  marketing 
quota  to  a  national  acreage  allotment  (sec. 
103  (4)). 

Extra  long  staple  cotton:  Beginning  with 
the  1961  crop,  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  extra  long  staple  cotton  will  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  plus  exports,  less  imports,  plus 
such  additional  number  of  bales  as  the 
Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  working  stocks  until  cotton  from 
the  next  crop  becomes  readily  available  (sec. 
103  (3)). 

Minimum  farm  allotments:  The  act  pro¬ 
vides  for  permanent  minimum  farm  cotton 
allotments  of  10  acres  or  the  1958  acreage 
allotment  established  for  the  farm,  which¬ 
ever  is  smaller.  310,000  acres  over  and  above 
the  national  acreage  allotment  are  provided 
for  apportionment  to  the  States  (1,000  acres 
to  Nevada)  on  the  basis  of  the  States’  needs 
for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  such 
minimum  allotments,  and  such  further  acre¬ 
age  as  may  be  necessary  is  authorized  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  farm  to  increase  each 
farm  acreage  allotment  to  the  prescribed 
minimum  (sec.  104  (a)  (b)  (c),sec.  105). 

Method  of  determining  farm  allotment: 
The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use  the 
previous  year’s  allotment  (instead  of  till¬ 
able  acreage  or  history)  as  a  basis  in  making 
allotments  if  he  determines  that  such  action 
will  facilitate  effective  administration  (sec. 
106). 

Retention  of  surrendered  acreage  in 
county:  The  act  provides  that  any  cotton 
acreage  which  is  surrendered  shall  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  county  and  not  surrendered  to 
the  State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer 
in  the  county  desires  additional  cotton  acre¬ 
age  (sec.  107) . 

CCC  sales  restrictions:  Effective  August  1, 
1961,  minimu.h  prices  for  sales  of  CCC  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  are  increased  to  115  per¬ 
cent  of  support  price  plus  reasonable  carry¬ 
ing  charges,  except  that  CCC  is  authorized 
to  sell  at  the  market  price  a  number  of  bales 
equal  to  that  by  which  the  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  is  less  than  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  (sec.  109) . 

Cotton  export  program:  The  act  provides 
that  nothing  therein  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  or  modify  the  cotton  export  sales  pro¬ 
gram  provided  for  in  section  203  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956  (sec.  110). 


A7506  CON* 

Split  grades:  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop 
of  cotton,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  estab¬ 
lish  separate  price  support  rates  for  split 
grades  (sec.  111). 

TITLE  II - COHN  AND  PEED  GRAINS 

Corn:  The  act  provides  for  a  referendum 
to  be  held  among  corn  producers  in  the 
commercial  corn-producing  area  to  determine 
which  of  two  programs  shall  be  in  effect.  If 
a  majority  of  the  producers  favor  it,  acreage 
allotments  and  the  commercial  corn  area 
will  be  discontinued,  and  price  support  for 
corn  will  be  90  percent  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  the  3  preceding  years, 
but  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity.  If 
the  referendum  fails  to  carry,  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  will  continue  to  be  in  effect,  and  the 
minimum  level  of  price  support  will  continue 
to  be  between  75  percent  and  90  percent  of 
parity  on  the  basis  of  the  supply  percentage, 
as  provided  under  section  101  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949  (sec.  201). 

Other  feed  grains:  Beginning  with  the 
1959  crop,  price  support  for  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums  will  be  at  a  level  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  relation  to  the  price  support  for  corn, 
taking  into  consideration  the  feed  value  of 
the  commodity  in  relation  to  corn  and  the 
other  factors  specified  in  section  401  (b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (sec.  201). 
title  m — RICE 

Acreage  allotments:  The  minimum  na¬ 
tional  and  State  acreage  allotments  presently 
in  effect  for  rice  will  be  extended  permanent¬ 
ly  (sec.  301) . 

Price  support:  The  escalator  clause  under 
which  the  minimum  support  level  is  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  supply  percentage 
is  repealed  effective  with  the  1959  crop.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support 
will  be  at  a  level  determined  by  the  Secretary 
within  the  following  limits:  For  1959  and 
I960,  price  support  will  be  not  less  than  75 
percent  and  not  more  than  90  percent  of 
parity;  for  1961,  price  support  will  be  not 
less  than  70  percent  and  not  more  than  90 
percent  of  parity;  after  1961,  price  support 
will  be  not  less  than  65  percent  and  not  more 
than  90  percent  of  parity  (sec.  302). 
title  iv — WOOL 

Extension  of  Wool  Act:  The  Wool  Act  is 
extended  for  3  years  until  March  31,  1962, 
and  provides  for  the  use  of  70  percent  of  the 
ad  valorem  duties  on  wool  and  wool  products 
(in  addition  to  70  percent  of  the  specific 
duties)  (sec.  401). 

TITLE  V - MISCELLANEOUS 

Transfer  of  acreage  allotments :  A  uniform 
procedure  is  provided  for  transferring  the 
allotment  on  a  farm  from  which  an  owner  is 
displaced  by  eminent  domain  proceedings  to 
other  farms  owned  by  the  owner  (sec.  501). 

Equity  payments:  CCC  is  authorized  to 
take  over  unredeemed  collateral  under  non¬ 
recourse  loans,  without  making  equity  pay¬ 
ments  (sec.  502) . 

Tung  nuts:  The  act  provides  that  tung 
nuts,  for  which  the  minimum  price  support 
level  is  now  60  percent  of  parity,  shall  be 
supported  at  not  less  than  65  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  in  any  year  in  which  domestic  production 
of  tung  oil  will  be  less  than  anticipated  de¬ 
mand  for  such  oil  (sec.  503). 

Armed  services  milk  program :  The  special 
program  for  making  dairy  products  available 
to  the  military  agencies  and  veterans’  hospi¬ 
tals  is  extended  for  3  years  until  December  31 
1961  (sec.  504). 

Donation  of  cotton  for  training  program: 
CCC  is  authorized  to  donate  cotton  to  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  for  use  in  training  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  processing  and  manufacture  of 
cotton  into  textile  (sec.  505). 

Note. — The  foregoing  is  a  summary,  and 
not  a  complete  analysis,  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 
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-Even  Reserve 
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£  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

KONXABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HttoSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  19, 1958 

Mr.  MULTEfe.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  seems  to  be  follow¬ 
ing  the  policies',  of  the  administration 
with  its  on  agair\  off  again  pronounce¬ 
ments. 

The  following  article  by  Leslie  Gould, 
financial  writer,  as  At  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Journal  American  of  August 
17,  1958,  makes  most  interesting  reading: 
Switch  to  Tight  MoneA  Confuses  Every¬ 
one — Even  Reserve 
(By  Leslie  Gould) 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  agaVi  reversing  its 
money  policy.  This  time  tightening  money 
rates,  starting  with  an  increases  in  the  San 
Francisco  bank’s  rediscount  rate\  The  other 
Reserve  banks  will  undoubtedly  Follow. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  shiftedYts  money 
policy  so  often  in  the  last  year,  it  isNpr  seems 
to  be  running  in  a  circle. 

Just  a  year  ago,  the  Federal  Reserve,  in  the 
face  of  a  declining  stock  market  and  business 
jacked  up  the  discount  rate'  to  3y2  percent — 
the  highest  since  1933.  That  was  the  seventh 
straight  advance,  starting  in  April  of  15(55 
from  I  »/2  percent. 

RESERVE  MAKES  WRONG  GUESS 

That  was  a  very  wrong  guess,  so  bad  thatN 
the  Federal  Reserve  had  to  reverse  itself, 
starting  in  November.  It  made  four  down¬ 
ward  changes  until  the  1%  percent  rate  was/ 
established  only  last  April.  The  San  Fran/ 
cisco  rate  is  now  2  percent. 

The  discount  rate  is  the  charge  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  makes  for  rediscounting  /an 
paper  of  commercial  banks.  It  is  th/  in¬ 
terest  the  Federal  charges  the  banks/  bor¬ 
rowing  from  it.  A  commercial  bank  will 
make  a  top  grade  loan  at  say  4  per/nt  and 
then  go  around  to  the  Federal  add  redis¬ 
count  it,  paying  the  current  disco/nt  rate — 
1%  percent  here.  Then,  the  bank  can  take 
the  money  “borrowed”  from  the /ederal  and 
lend  it  again. 

The  reversal  in  money  poli/V  follows  the 
increase  2  weeks  ago  in  margins  for  buying 
and  carrying  stocks.  Buyer/ now  must  put 
up  70  percent  of  the  purcl/se  price  against 
50  percent  previously. 

The  Federal  Reserve  s/d  this  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  an  e/essive  amount  of 
credit  flowing  into  the/Stock  market.  That 
doesn’t  happen  to  be  s/.  Credit  in  the  stock 
market  is  far  from  /xcessive,  and  in  July 
borrowing  by  Stock  /Exchange  member  firms 
declined  $69  millio/on  securities  other  than 
Government  bond/ 

Figures  just  0/  on  debit  balances — sums 
owed  by  custom/s  of  Stock  Exchange  firms — 
shows  virtually  no  change  from  June  to 
July,  but  ther/ was  an  increase  in  debit  bal¬ 
ances  as  to  /Securities  other  than  Govern¬ 
ments  of  $91 A  million. 

The  speculation  that  has  been  taking  a 
relatively  /xcessive  amount  of  credit  is  that 
in  Gover/ment  bonds.  There  is  a  scandal 
in  this, /with  a  lot  of  littfe  people  badly 
hurt  i/  the  sharp  decline  in  Government 
bond  /rices.  - 

Tl/  Federal  Reserve  in  its  latest  move,  in- 
dic/es  it  is  no  longer  concerned  about  busi- 
nese  and  that  its  worry  is  inflation, 
c/anging  the  discount  rate  upward  at  this 

age  in  a  period  of  business  uncertainty  is 


unusual.  There  still  are  more  than  5  mil/ 
lion  unemployed  and  while  the  business  re¬ 
cession  seems  to  have  hit  bottom,  there  s/ill 
is  doubt  as  to  the  vigor  of  the  fall  recove 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  a  knack — or/is  it 
genius — for  doing  the  wrong  thing  /  the 
right  time? 

Tinkering  with  the  discount  rate/ignores 
the  basic  factor  in  the  inflation — t/e  wage- 
price  spiral.  Its  only  effect  would /e  to  slow 
down  business,  with  this  possit/y  curbing 
wage  demands.  A  Federal  Res/ve  spokes¬ 
man  admitted  this  last  year.  Tne  one  thing 
one  does  not  want  to  do  n/v  is  to  slow 
down  business. 

MONEY  INFLATION  Ra(L  PERIL 

There  is  another  kind  of/nflation — mone¬ 
tary  inflation — and  that  /  a  real  threat  to¬ 
day,  with  the  Treasury  r/nning  in  the  "red” 
$12  to  $15  billion  a  y/r  and  Government 
bonds  going  into  banfys  instead  of  into  in¬ 
vestor  hands. 

The  Federal  can’/  do  much  about  that 
either,  although  it/has  been  helping  the 
monetary  inflatior/along  with  its  buying  of 
Government  bone/.  This  is  a  form  of  print¬ 
ing  press  money  .j 

The  financial/district  is  confused  by  the 
reversal  in  policy.  So  that  makes  it  unani¬ 
mous,  for  the/Federal  Reserve  is. 


Mining 


Association  of  Montana  Supports 
S.  4036 


^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

K0N.  LEE  METCALF 

OF  MONTANA  S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  18, 1958 

Ir.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
th following  telegram  from  W.  G.  Ma¬ 
loney,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  secretary-man¬ 
ager 'of  the  Mining  Association  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  Vhich  is  composed  only  of  small 
miners\on  behalf  of  S.  4036,  the  minerals 
progran\bill  we  will  be  considering  later 
this  week 

From  January  18  to  date  there  has  been 
a  total  of\l,315  workers  in  Silver  Bow 
County  who\have  exhausted  their  weekly 
unemployment  benefits.  During  July  of  this 
year,  there  wefie  .2,236  job  applicants  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  State  employment  office  as  in 
need  of  employment.  Comparative  figure  for 
the  same  month  \n  1957  is  1,279,  and  for 
1956,  435. 

The  Domestic  Manganese  &  Development 
Co.,  Butte,  Mont.,  hAi  a  monthly  payroll  of 
$18,895  in  July  1957.  \Their  payroll  in  July 
of  1958  was  $4,693.96.\  The  Trout  Mining 
Division,  American  Maclaine  &  Metals,  Inc., 
of  Phillipsburg,  Mont.,  Ob  January  1,  1957, 
had  65  men  employed  iV  their  lead-zinc 
operations.  They  have  44  men  presently  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  same  operations  which  is  a 
reduction  of  31  percent  iV  employment. 
Their  production  figures  forVIanuary  1957 
were  300  tons  of  zinc  concentrates  and  25 
tons  of  lead  concentrates.  Their  present 
production  is  163  tons  of  zinc  mid  12  tons 
of  lead  concentrates  per  monthA 

Roy  McLeod,  manager,  advised  tfiday  that 
if  the  present  stabilization  program  and  S. 
4036  now  before  the  House  fails  An  pass 
which  would  grant  some  assistance  \o  the 
lead-zinc  operators,  that  he  will  be  forced 
to  close  down  his  lead-zinc  operation^  in 
Philipsburg.  The  Trout  Mining  DivisioA  in 
Philipsburg  is  probably  the  only  small  lead- 
zinc  producer  now  operating  in  Montana, 
There  may  be  a  few  isolated  cases  through- 
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Public  Law  85-835 
85th  Congress,  S.  4071 
August  28,  1958 

AN  ACT 


72  St at.  988. 


To  provide  more  effective  price,  production  adjustment,  and  marketing  programs 
for  various  agricultural  commodities. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  Agricultural 
he  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of  1958.”  Aot  of  1958* 

TITLE  I— COTTON 


PROGRAM  FOR  19  59  AND  1900 


note. 


52  Stat.  57, 
7  USC  1344. 


Sf.c.  101.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  63  stat 
by  adding  the  following  new  section :  7  usc  1 

-v  “Sec.  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law — 

J  “(a)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of  upland  cotton  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  offer  the 
operator  of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is  established  under 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  a  choice  of  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined 
pursuant  to  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  and  price  support  determined  pursuant  to 
section  101  of  this  Act  (the  amount  of  cotton  estimated  to  be 
produced  on  the  additional  acres  allotted  to  producers  selecting 
choice  (B)  for  such  year  being  taken  into  account  in  computing 
such  support),  except  that  for  the  1959  crop  the  level  of  support 
shall  be  not  less  than  80  per  centum  of  parity,  or  (B)  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  determined  pursuant  to  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  increased  by 
not  to  exceed  40  per  centum  (such  increased  acreage  allotment  to 
be  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  all  purposes)  and  price 
support  at  a  level  which  is  15  per  centum  of  parity  below  the 
level  of  support  established  for  producers  who  elect  choice  (A). 

Any  person  operating  more  than  one  farm,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  choice  (B),  must  elect  choice  (B)  for  all  farms  for  which 
he  is  operator.  Not  later  than  January  31  the  Secretary  shall 
v  determine  and  announce  on  the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  sup- 
J  ply  percentage  and  the  parity  price  as  of  the  following  August 
1,  the  price  support  level  for  producers  who  elect  choice  (A) 
and  choice  (B)  respectively,  and  such  price  support  levels  shall 
be  final.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  such  announcement,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  the  operator  (as  shown  on  the  records  of 
the  county  committee)  of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is 
established  under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  be  notified  of  the  alternative  levels 
of  price  support  and  the  alternative  acreage  allotments  avail¬ 
able  for  his  farm.  The  operator  of  each  farm  shall,  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  notify  the  county  committee 
in  writing  whether  he  desires  the  increased  acreage  allotment 
and  the  level  of  price  support  prescribed  in  choice  (B)  to  be 
effective  for  the  farm.  If  the  operator  fails  to  so  notify  the 
county  committee  within  the  time  prescribed,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  chosen  the  acreage  allotment  and  the  price  support  level 
prescribed  in  choice  (A).  The  choice  elected  by  the  operator 
shall  apply  to  all  the  producers  on  the  farm.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
permit  the  operator  of  a  farm  for  which  choice  (B)  is  in  effect 
to  change  to  choice  (A)  where  conditions  beyond  the  control  of 
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the  farm  operator,  such  as  excessive  rain,  flood,  or  drought,  pre-  1 
vented  the  planting  of  acreage  to  cotton  or  having  cotton  acre-  4 
age  available  for  harvest  on  the  farm  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  such  operator  in  selecting  choice  (B).  The  additional 
acreage  required  to  be  allotted  to  farms  under  this  section  shall  ^ 
be  in  addition  to  the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allot-  1 
ments  and  the  production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  ] 
to  the  national  marketing  quota.  The  additional  acreage  author-  1 
ized  by  this  section  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  ' 
future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments.  Notwith-  I 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  farm  participating  in  1 
any  cotton  acreage  reserve  program  established  for  1959  under 
70  stat.  188.  the  Soil  Bank  Act  shall  receive  an  increased  acreage  allotment 
7  use  1801  note,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  1959.  Notwithstanding  1 
68  stat.  4,904.  the  provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (2)  any  farm  cotton  acreage 


7  USC  1344. 


allotment  increased  as  the  result  of  the  selection  of  choice  (B)  I 
may  not  be  released  and  reapportioned  to  any  other  farm.  Price  1 
support  shall  be  made  available  under  this  paragraph  only  tp-Jj 
cooperators  and  only  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marke 
ing  quotas  for  the  crop. 

“(b)  for  each  of  the  1959  and  19(50  crops  of  upland  cotton,  1 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  who  elect  1 
choice  (A)  through  a  purchase  program.  Price  support  shall  ] 
be  made  available  to  producers  who  elect  choice  (B)  through  1 
loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations. 

“(c)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  directed,  during 
the  period  beginning  August  1,  1959,  and  ending  July  31,  1961,  I 
to  offer  any  upland  cotton  owned  by  it  for  sale  for  unrestricted  | 
use  at  not  less  than  10  per  centum  above  the  current  level  of  price  1 
support  prescribed  in  choice  (B).” 


PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  1901  AND  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS 

7  usc  1421  Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
note.  by  adding  a  new  section  103  as  follows: 

“Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this  Act, 
price  support  to  cooperators  for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton,  beginning 
with  the  1961  crop,  for  which  producers  have  not  disapproved  market¬ 
ing  quotas  shall  be  at  such  level  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  nor  less  than  the  minimum  level  prescribed  belo\£- 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  after  consideration  of  i, 
factors  specified  in  section  401  (b)  of  this  Act.  For  the  1961  crap-* 
the  minimum  level  shall  be  70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor, 
and  for  each  subsequent  crop  the  minimum  level  shall  be  65  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor.  Price  support  in  the  case  of  noncooper¬ 
ators  and  in  case  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved  shall  be  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  101  (d)  (3)  and  (5).” 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

7  usc  1342.  (1)  Section  342  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and 

by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  “Provided,  That  beginning  with  the  1961 
crop,  the  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  not  less  than  a  number  of 
bales  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  and  estimated 
exports  (less  estimated  imports)  for  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
adjustment  in  the  amount  of  such  quota  as  he  determines  necessary 
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after  taking  into  consideration  the  estimated  stocks  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  (including  the  qualities  of  such  stocks)  and  stocks  in 
foreign  countries  which  would  be  available  for  the  marketing  year 
for  which  the  quota  is  being  proclaimed  if  no  adjustment  of  such 
quota  is  made  hereunder,  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  but 
not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States  to  provide  a  continuous  and 
stable  supply  of  the  different  qualities  of  cotton  needed  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  cotton  consuming  countries,  and  for  purposes 
of  national  security;  but  the  Secretary,  in  making  such  adjustments, 
may  not  reduce  the  national  marketing  quota  for  any  year  below  (i) 
one  million  bales  less  than  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  and 
estimated  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for  which  such  quota  is 
being  proclaimed,  or  (ii)  ten  million  bales,  whichever  is  larger.” 

(2)  Section  342  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  7  usc  1342 
following:  “Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  upland  cotton  for  1959  and  subsequent 
years  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales  required  to  provide  a 
national  acreage  allotment  for  each  such  year  of  sixteen  million  acres.” 

)  (3)  Section  347  (b)  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following :  “ Provided , 

That  beginning  with  the  1961  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  such 
national  marketing  quota  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  ( 1)  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  plus  exports  for  the  marketing  year  which 
begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  less  (2)  the  estimated  imports,  plus 

(3)  such  additional  number  of  bales,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  is  necessai’y  to  assure  adequate  working  stocks  in  trade  channels 
until  cotton  from  the  next  crop  becomes  readily  available  without 
resort  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks.” 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  344  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  7  USG  1344 
the  word  “five”  and  substituting  the  word  “four”. 

MINIMUM  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  344  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  7  usc  1344 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “ Provided ,  That  there  is  hereby 
established  a  national  acreage  reserve  consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage 
allotment ;  and  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
Wm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  as  determined  by  the 
"Secretary  without  regard  to  State  and  county  acreage  reserves  (ex¬ 
cept  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall  be  one  thousand 
acres).  For  the  1960  and  succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  the  needs  of 
States  (other  than  Nevada)  for  such  additional  acreage  for  such  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  after  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  such  needs  as  determined  or  estimated  for  the  preceding  crop  of 
cotton  and  the  size  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop. 

The  additional  acreage  so  apportioned  to  the  State  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  counties  for  such 
additional  acreage  for  such  purpose,  and  added  to  the  county  acreage 
allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be 
used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per  centum  of  the  county 
allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such  additional  acreage). 

Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  any  year  under  the  fore¬ 
going  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  additional  acreage  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  subsection  (e) 
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shall  be  determined  or  estimated  as  though  allotments  were  tirst  com¬ 
puted  without  regard  to  subsection  (f)  (1).” 

(b)  Section  344  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided  further ,  That  if  the 
additional  acreage  allocated  to  a  State  under  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(b)  is  less  than  the  requirements  as  determined  or  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  for  the  State 
under  subsection  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  ( 1 )  the  remaining  acreage  so  deter¬ 
mined  or  estimated  to  be  required  for  establishing  minimum  farm 
allotments  or  (2)  3  per  centum  of  the  State  acreage  allotment ;  and  the 
acreage  which  is  required  to  be  reserved  under  this  proviso  shall  be 
allocated  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage 
for  establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1), 
and  added  to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to 
farms  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part 
of  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserved 
above  15  per  centum  of  the  county  allotment  determined  withoiij 
regard  to  such  additional  acreages).” 

(c)  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  follows : 

“(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall  be  allotted 
the  smaller  of  the  following:  (A)  ten  acres;  or  (B)  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  established  for  the  farm  for  the  1958  crop.” 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  344  (f)  (6)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “Nothwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  the  subsection,  if  the  county  committee  recommends  such 
action  and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action  will  result  in  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms  in 
the  county,  the  remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  (after 
making  allotments  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection) 
shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment 
has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  so  that 
the  allotment  to  each  farm  under  this  paragraph  together  with  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  of  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  such  farms  in  the  county)  of  the  average  acre¬ 
age  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  during  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined,  adjusted' 
as  may  be  necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings  dukj 
ing  such  three-year  period:  Provided ,  That  the  county  committee 
may  in  its  discretion  limit  any  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage 
not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm,  as  deter¬ 
mined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection : 
Provided  further ,  That  any  part  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  not 
apportioned  under  this  paragraph  by  reason  of  the  initial  application 
of  such  50  per  centum  limitation  shall  be  added  to  the  county  acreage 
reserve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  specified  therein.” 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1959  crop. 

Sec.  105.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  section  344  (f)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(7)  (A)  In  the  event  that  any  farm  acreage  allotment  is  less  than 
that  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1),  such  acreage  allotment  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  to  the  acreage  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1).  The  additional 
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acreage  required  to  be  allotted  to  farms  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  county,  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments 
and  the  production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota. 

“(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

“(i)  the  acreage  by  which  any  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
1959  or  any  subsequent  crop  established  under  paragraph  (1)  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  acreage  which  would  have  been  allotted  to  such  farm  if 
its  allotment  had  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  same  per¬ 
centage  factor  applied  to  other  farms  in  the  county  under  para¬ 
graph  (2),  (6),  or  (8)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm  for  any  crop  for  which 
acreage  is  allotted  to  such  farm  under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or 
(8)  ;  and  acreage  shall  be  allotted  under  paragraph  (2),  (6), 
or  (8)  to  farms  which  did  not  receive  1958  crop  allotments  in 
excess  of  ten  acres  if  and  only  if  the  Secretary  determines  (after 
considering  the  allotments  to  other  farms  in  the  county  for  such 
crop  compared  with  their  1958  allotments  and  other  relevant 
)  factors)  that  equity  and  justice  require  the  allotment  of  additional 
y  acreage  to  such  farm  under  paragraph  (2),  (6),  or  (8), 

“(ii)  the  acreage  by  which  any  county  acreage  allotment  for 
1959  or  any  subsequent  crop  is  increased  from  the  national  or 
State  reserve  on  the  basis  of  its  needs  for  additional  acreage  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  future  county  acreage  allotments,  and 
“  ( iii )  the  additional  acreage  allotted  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  (7)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
establishing  future  State,  county,  or  farm  acreage  allotments.” 


mkthod  of  determining  farm  allotments 

Sec.  106.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  7 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  paragraph : 

“(8)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may,  if  he  determines  that 
such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective  administration  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act,  provide  for  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1959  and  succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  less  the  acreage  reserved  under 
.paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which 
\>tton  has  been  planted  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined,  on  the 
basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  year  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  year  for  which  such  apportionment  is  made,  adjusted  as  may 
be  necessary  (i)  for  any  change  in  the  acreage  of  cropland  available 
for  the  production  of  cotton,  or  (ii)  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any 
provision  (other  than  those  contained  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)) 
with  respect  to  the  counting  of  acreage  for  history  purposes.” 

RETENTION  OF  SURRENDERED  ACREAGE  IN  COUNTY 

Sec.  107  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  344  (m)  of  the  Agricultural  7 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  of  such  paragraph  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  but  no  such  acreage  shall  be 
surrendered  to  the  State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer  receiving 
a  cotton  acreage  allotment  in  such  county  desires  additional  cotton 
acreage.” 
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STANDARD  GRADE 

Sf.c.  108.  Section  3  (a)  of  the  Act  of  August  29,  1949,  Public  Law 
272,  81st  Congress,  and  the  last  sentence  of  section  403  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed.  This  section  shall 
become  effective  with  the  1961  crop. 

CCC  SALES  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  109.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  substituting  a  colon  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “ Pro¬ 
vided ,  That  effective  with  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for 
the  1961  crop,  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long 
staple  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15  per  centum  above  the 
current  support  price  for  cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges, 
except  that  the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not 
to  affect  market  prices  unduly,  sell  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  market 
price  at  the  time  of  sale  a  number  of  bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the  num, — 
ber  of  bales  by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such  marketing 
year  is  reduced  below  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  342  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended/’ 


COTTON  EXPORT  PROGRAM 


Sec.  110.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  modify 
the  provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  and  any 
cotton  owned  or  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
any  price  support  program  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  cotton  export  program  provided  for  in  section  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

SPLIT  GRADES 


Sec.  111.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  “Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1959  crop,  in  adjusting  the  support  price  for  cotton 
on  the  basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  separate  price 
support  rates  for  split  grades  and  for  full  grades  substantially  reflect¬ 
ing  relative  values.” 


TITLE  II— CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 


REFERENDUM 


Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the  following : 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  15, 1958,  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  referendum  of  producers  of  corn  in  1958  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area  for  1958  to  determine  whether  such  producers 
favor  a  price  support  program  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  the  1959  and  subsequent  crops  in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments 
as  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  price  support  as  provided  in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  hereof  favor  a  price  support  program  as 
provided  in  this  subsection  (b),  the  following  provisions  of  law  shall 
become  inoperative : 
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“discontinuance  of  acreage  allotments  on  corn 

“(1)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  7  use  1281. 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  330.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  acreage 
allotments  and  a  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  not  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  1959  and  subsequent  crops  of  corn.’ 

“price  support 

“(2)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  7^c  1421 

adding  the  following  new  section:  , 

‘“Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of 
this  Act,  beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn  at  90  per  centum  of  the 
average  price  received  by  farmers  during  the  three  calendar  yeais 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  yeai 
for  such  crop  begins,  adjusted  to  offset  the  effect  on  such  price  of  any 
Niormal  quantities  of  low-grade  corn  marketed  during  any  of  such 
It-  •  Provided .  That  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of  corn 
shall  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor, 

“‘(b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghums  at  such  level  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  m  relation  to  the  level 
at~which  price  support  is  made  available  for  corn,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  feeding  value  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to  corn, 
and  the  other  factors  set  forth  in  section  401  (b)  hereof  ’  usc  x 

“(3)  Section  101  (d)  (4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  repealed  effective  with  the  1959  crop. 

TITLE  III— RICE 

MINIMUM  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  353  (c)  (6)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act7  usc  1353‘ 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  19o<  and  l.*:>8  in 
each  place  it  occurs  therein,  and  inserting  “1957  and  subsequent  years  . 


'Sec 


PRICE  SUPPORT 

BKu  302.  (a)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  7  usc  14U* 
amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop— 

(1)  by  striking  out  “wheat,  and  rice  and  inserting  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph . 

“For  rice  of  the  1959  and  1960  crops,  the  level  of  support  shall 
be  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price.  For  rice  of 
the  1961  crop  the  level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  70  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price.  For  the  1962  and  subsequent  crops 
of  rice  the  level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than  65  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price.” 

TITLE  IV— WOOL 

Sec.  401.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  7  use  1782. 
910)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “March  31,  1959  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  “March  31, 1962”. 
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Sec.  402.  The  first  proviso  in  section  704  of  such  Act  (68  Stat.  911) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “specific”  the  first  time  it  appears  therein, 
and  by  striking  out  “(whether  or  not  such  specific  duties  are  parts 
of  compound  rates)  ”. 

Sec.  403.  The  proviso  in  section  705  of  such  Act  (68  Stat.  911)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “specific”  the  first  time  it  appears  therein,  ■ 
and  by  striking  out  “(whether  or  not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of 
compound  rates)  ”. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  377  the  following  new  section:  ■ 

“Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  allotment  determined  for  any  commodity  for  any  land  from 
which  the  owner  is  displaced  because  of  acquisition  of  the  land  for 
any  purpose,  other  than  for  the  continued  production  of  allotted  crops, 
by  any  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  shall  be  placed  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be  availal™ 
only  for  use  in  providing  allotments  for  other  farms  owned  by  tiwl 
owner  so  displaced.  Upon  application  to  the  county  committee,  with¬ 
in  three  years  after  the  date  of  such  displacement,  or  three  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  whichever  period  is  longer,  any 
owner  so  displaced  shall  be  entitled  to  have  established  for  other  farms 
owned  by  linn  allotments  which  are  comparable  with  allotments  de¬ 
termined  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  similar  except 
for  the  past  acreage  of  the  commodity,  taking  into  consideration  the 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  crop-rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  the  production  of  the  commodity:  Provided ,  That  the 
acreage  used  to  establish  or  increase  the  allotments  for  such  farms 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  pool  and  shall  not  exceed  the  allotment 
most  recently  established  for  the  farm  acquired  from  the  applicant 
and  placed  in  the  pool.  During  the  period  of  eligibility  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  allotments  under  this  section  for  a  displaced  owner,  acreage 
allotments  for  the  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall 
be  established  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  applicable  to  other 
farms,  and  such  allotments  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  fully 
planted.  After  such  allotment  is  made  under  this  section,  the  propor-  < 
tionate  part,  or  all,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  past  acreage  used  in  es- 
tablishing  the  allotment  most  recently  placed  in  the  pool  for  the  fa/’"’ 
from  which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  transferred  to  aK^. 
considered  for  the  purposes  of  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  I 
allotments  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  to  which  allotment  is 
made  under  this  section.  Except  where  paragraph  (c)  requires  the  j 
transfer  of  allotment  to  another  portion  of  the  same  farm,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  (1)  that  part  of  any  farm  from  which  the 
owner  is  so  displaced  and  that  part  from  which  he  is  not  so  displaced  : 
shall  be  considered  as  separate  farms;  and  (2)  an  owner  who  volun¬ 
tarily  relinquishes  possession  of  the  land  subsequent  to  its  acquisition 
by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  be  considered  1 
as  having  been  displaced  because  of  such  acquisition. 
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“(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  if  (1) 
there  is  any  marketing  quota  penalty  due  with  respect  to  the  market¬ 
ing  of  the  commodity  from  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or 
other  agency  or  by  the  owner  of  the  farm ;  (2)  any  of  the  commodity  72  stat.  995. 

(produced  on  such  farm  has  not  been  accounted  for  as  required  by  the  72  stat.  996, 
Secretary;  or  (3)  the  allotment  next  established  for  the  farm  acquired 
by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  would  have  been  reduced  because 
of  false  or  improper  identification  of  the  commodity  produced  on  or 
marketed  from  such  farm  or  due  to  a  false  acreage  report. 

“(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable,  in  the  case  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  dis¬ 
placed  prior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  corn,  to  any  farm  from 
which  the  owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1954,  and  in  the  case  of  rice, 
to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1955.  In 
any  case  where  the  cropland  acquired  for  nonfarming  purposes  from 
an  owner  by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  represents 
less  than  15  per  centum  of  the  total  cropland  on  the  farm,  the  allot¬ 
ment  attributable  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  so  acquired  shall  be 
jnsferred  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  not  so  acquired. 
h  >‘(d)  Sections  313  (h),  334  (d),  344  (h),  353  (f),  and  358  (h)  of  theRePeals- 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  are  repealed,  but  7  ’_'sc  j313’ 
any  transfer  or  reassignment  of  allotment  heretofore  made  under  the  J33*’  ^q4’ 
provisions  of  these  sections  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  any  displaced  ’ 
farm  owner  for  whom  an  allotment  has  been  established  under  such 
repealed  sections  shall  not  be  eligible  for  additional  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  because  of  such  displacement.” 
f  Sec.  502.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended7  usc  1425‘ 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “There  is  authorized  to 
be  included  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  such  nonrecourse  loan 
a  provision  whereby  on  and  after  the  maturity  of  the  loan  or  any  ex¬ 
tension  thereof  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  have  the  right 
to  acquire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral  without  obligation  to 
pay  for  any  market  value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in  excess  of 
the  loan  indebtedness.” 

Sec.  503.  Section  201  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  7  usc  1446» 
i  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following :  “ Provided ,  That  in  any  crop  year 
in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  domestic  production  of 
tung  oil  will  be  less  than  the  anticipated  domestic  demand  for  such 
oil,  the  price  of  tung  nuts  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  65  per 
itum  of  the  parity  price  therefor;”. 

EXTEND  VETERANS  AND  ARMED  SERVICES  MILK  PROGRAM 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202  (a)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a) ,  is  amended  by  strik-  68  stat*  90°* 
ing  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  68  stat*  900* 
(7  U.  S.  C.  1446a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “1961”,  by  striking  out  “of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  ration”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “(1)  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard,  (2)”,  and  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  such  subsection  the 
following:  “,  and  (3)  of  cadets  and  midshipmen  at,  and  other  person¬ 
nel  assigned  to,  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy”. 
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72  Stat.  996. _ 

Cotton  Sec.  505.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized,  on  such 

donation.  terms  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  approve,  to  donate  cotton 
acquired  through  its  price  support  operations  to  educational  institu¬ 
tions  for  use  in  the  training  of  students  in  the  processing  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton  into  textiles. 

Approved  August  28,  1958. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 


Title  I  -  COTTON 

A.  Acreage  allotment  -  Choice  plan  for  1959  and  1960. 

v 

1.  Each  cotton  farmer  will  get  his  share  of  16  million  acre  allotment.  In 

addition,  310,000  acres  provided  to  see  that  no  farmer  having  1958 
allotment  of  10  acres  or  less  takes  a  reduction. 

2.  Farmer  will  have  choice  of  Group  A  -  Staying  within  his  allotment  and 

receiving  full  price  support  through  purchase ,  or  Group  B  -  Overplanting 
his  allotment  by  up  to  40  percent  and  receiving  price  support  15  per¬ 
centage  points  of  parity  below  the  A  Group.  Price  support  for  Group  A 
set  at  not  less  than  80  percent  of  parity  for  1959. 

3.  Purchase  made  by  CCC  from  Group  A  cotton  farmers  will  be  resold  into  the 

market  at  110  percent  of  the  Group  B  price  support. 

Example  -  Price  support  Group  A  -  80  percent  of  parity  - 

Group  B  -  65  percent  of  parity  -  CCC  resale  price 
71.5  percent  of  parity. 

4.  Separate  price  supports  for  split  grades  required. 

B.  1961  and  subsequent  years  -  Upland  Cotton 

1.  Allotment  not  less  than  16  million  acres.  Allotment  will  be  based  on 

estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  with  certain  specified 
adjustments  authorized. 

2.  Price  support  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  between  90  percent  of  parity  and 

70  percent  of  parity  in  1961  (65  percent  of  parity  thereafter).  Parity 
will  be  based  on  average  grade  and  staple  rather  than  on  7/8-inch 
middling . 

3.  CCC  resales  for  unrestricted  use  not  less  than  115  percent  of  support 

(except  that  CCC  is  authorized  to  sell  at  the  market  price  a  number  of 
bales  equal  to  that  by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  less  than 
domestic  consumption  and  exports) . 

C.  1961  and  subsequent  years  -  Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton 

1.  The  national  marketing  quota  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  will  be  an 

amount  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  pins  exports,  less 
imports,  plus  such  additional  number  of  bales  as  the  Secretary  determines 
is  necessary  to  assure  adequate  working  stocks  until  cotton  from  the 
next  crop  becomes  readily  available. 


2 


Title  II  -  CORN  AND  OTHER  FEED  GRAINS 
It  provides  for  a  referendum  between  - 

1.  a  continuation  of  the  present  allotment  program  with  price  supports  at 

75  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity  and 

2.  the  following: 

(1)  No  acreage  allotments  beginning  in  1959 

(2)  Price  supports  based  on  the  highest  of  the  following: 

(a)  90  percent  of  preceding  three  year  average  price 

(b)  65  percent  of  parity 

Price  support  for  the  other  feed  grains  is  made  mandatory  at  a  level  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  price  support  for  corn. 

Title  III  -  RICE 

1.  Minimum  acreage  allotment  of  1.6  million  acres. 

2.  For  1959  and  1960  crop  price  support  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  between 

75  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

3.  For  1961  between  70  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

4.  For  1962  and  thereafter  between  65  percent  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

Title  IV  -  WOOL 

1.  Extends  present  National  Wool  Act  to  March  31,  1962. 

2.  Provides  that  70  percent  of  all  tariff  duties  collected  from  wool 

(ad  valorem  as  well  as  specific  duties)  may  be  used  in  making  payments. 

Title  V  -  MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Uniform  acreage  transfer  (eminent  domain). 

2.  Eliminates  need  for  making  equity  payments. 

3.  Minimum  price  support  for  tung  nuts  raised  from  60  percent  to  65  percent 

of  parity. 

4.  Extends  Veterans  and  Armed  Services  Milk  Program  to  December  31,  1961. 
Permits  cotton  donation  to  schools  for  educational  purposes. 


5. 


SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS 
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tne  General 
Department  of  Agriculture) 


Counsel, 


TITLE  I  -  COTTON 

■1959  and  I960;  For  19 59  and  I960,  each  individual  farmer  will  have 
a  choice  between  (A)  his  regular  acreage  allotment  and  price  support 
as  determined  under  section  .10.1  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9  (except 
that  for  the  .1959  crop  the  .level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than.  80% 
of  parity)  or  (B)  an  increase  of  not  to  exceed  1;0%  (the  precise  percent¬ 
age  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary)  in  his  regular  farm  allotment 
with  price  support  at  .15%  of  parity  .lower  than  the  level  determined  for 
farmers  who  elect  choice  (A).  Price  support  to  farmers  who  elect  choice 

(A)  will  be  made  available  through  a  purchase  program  CCC  is  directed 
to  offer  cotton  for  sale  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than  .10%  above 
the  lower  price  support  level  made  available  to  farmers  who  elect  choice 

(B) .  (Sec.  .10.1) 

After  I960:  After  I960,  farmers  will  receive  only  their  regular  acreage 
allotment,  and' price  support  will  be  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  within  the  following  limits:  For  196.1,  the  level  will  be 
not  less  than  70 %  and  not  more  than  90%  of  parity;  after  .196.1,  the  level 
will  be  not  less  than  65%  and  not  more  than  90%  of  parity.  The  escalator 
clause  under  which  the  minimum  support  level  is  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  supply  percentage  is  repealed  effective  with  the  1961  crop.  Price 
support  for  cotton  will  be  based  on  the  average  quality  of  the  crop,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1961.  (Sec.  102) 


Minimum  National  Marketing  Quota:  The  Act  provides  a  minimum  national 
marketing  quota  forgot. ton,  after  i960,  equal  to  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  less  imports  subject  to  such  adjustment  as  will 
assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks,  but  the 
Secretary  in  making  such  adjustments  may  not  reduce  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  any  year  below  the  larger  of  (i)  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  less  one  million  bales  or  (ii)  .10  million  bales 
(Sec.  103(1)) 


Minimum  National  Allotment:  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop, 
video  for  a  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton 
acres.  (Sec.  .103(2)) 


the  Act  pro¬ 
of  16  million 


Converting  National  Marketing  Quotas  to  Acreage  Allotments:  The  Act  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  use’  of  a  i-year  yield  instead  oTa  5-year  yield  in  convert¬ 
ing  the  national  marketing  quota  to  a  national  acreage  allotment.  (Sec. 

10300) 

Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton:  Beginning  with  the  19 6.1  crop,  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  will  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  plus  exports,  less  imports ,  plus 
such  additional  number  of  bales  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  adequate  working  stocks  until  cotton  from,  the  next  crop 
becomes  readily  available.  (Sec.  .103(3)) 


Minimum  Farm  Allotments:  The  Act  provides  for  permanent  minimum  farm 
cotton  allotments’  of  TO  acres  or  the  1.958  acreage  allotment  established 
for  the  farm,  whichever  is  smaller.  310,000  acres  over  and  above  the 
national  acreage  allotment  are  provided  for  apportionment  to  the  States 
(1,000  acres  to  Nevada)  on  the  basis  of  the  States1  needs  for  additional 
acreage  for  establishing  such  minimum  allotments,  and  such  further  acre¬ 
age  as  may  be  necessary  is  authorized  to  be  apportioned  to  the  farm  to 
increase  each  farm  acreage  allotment  to  the  prescribed  minimum.  (Sec. 
10li  (a)  (b)  (c).  Sec.  105) 

Method  of  Determining  Farm  Allotment:  The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  use  the  "previous  year 1 s  allotment  (instead  of  tillable  acreage  or 
history)  as  a  basis  in  making  allotments  if  he  determines  that  such 
action  will  facilitate  effective  administration.  (Sec.  106) 

Retention  of  Surrendered  Acreage  in  County:  The  Act  provides  that  any 
cotton  acreage  which  is  surrendered  shall  be  retained  in  the  county  and 
not  surrendered  to  the  State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer  in  the 
county  desires  additional  cotton  acreage.  (Sec.  107) 

CCC  Sales  Restrictions:  Effective  August  1,  1961,  minimum  prices  for 
sales  of  CcC  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  are  increased  to  115%  of 
support  price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  except  that  CCC  is 
authorized  to  sell  at  the  market  price  a  number  of  bales  equal  to 
that  by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  less  than  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports.  (Sec.  .109) 

Cotton  Export  Program:  The  Act  provides  that  nothing  therein  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  or  modify  the  cotton  export  sales  program  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  (Sec.  .110) 

Split  Grades:  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop  of  cotton,  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  establish  separate  price  support  rates  for  split  grades. 
(Sec.  Ill) 


TITLE  II  -  CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Corn:  The  Act  provides  for  a  referendum  to  be  held  among  corn  producers 
HrTThe  commercial  corn-producing  area  to  determine  which  of  two  programs 
shall  be  in  effect.  If*  a  majority  of  the  producers  favor  it,  acreage 
allotments  and  the  commercial  corn  area  will  be  discontinued,  and  price 
support  for  com  will  be  90%  of  the  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  the  three  preceding  years,  but  not  less  than  65%  of  parity.  If  the 
referendum  fails  to  carry,  acreage  allotments  will  continue  to  be  in 
effect,  and  the  minimum,  level  of  price  support  will  continue  to  be  be¬ 
tween  75%  and  90%  of  parity  on  the  basis  of  the  supply  percentage,  as 
provided  under  section  .10,1  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9°  (Sec.  201) 

Other  Feed  Grains:  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  for 
oats,  rye,  barley  and  grain  sorghums  will  be  at  a  level  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  price  support 
for  com,  taking  into  consideration  the  feed  value  of  the  commodity  in 


relation  to  corn  and  the  other  factors?  specified  in  section  ij.01  (b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  .194?  o  (See.  201) 


TITLE  III  -  RICE 

Acreage  Allotments:  The  minimum  national  and  State  acreage  allotments 
presently  in  effect  for  rice  will  be  extended  permanently .  (Sec.  301) 

Price  Support:  The  escalator  clause  under  which  the  minimum  support 
level  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  supply  percentage  is  repealed 
effective  with  the  1959  crop.  Beginning  with  the  .1959  crop,  price 
support  will  be  at  a  level  determined  by  the  Secretary  within  the 
following  limits :  For  .1 959  and  I960,  price  support  will  be  not  less 
than  75%  and  not  more  than  90%  of  parity^  for  196.1,  price  support 
will  be  not  less  than  70%  and  not  mere  than  90%  of  parity^  after  196.1  , 
price  support  will  be  not  less  than  65%  and  not  more  than  90%  of  parity. 
(Sec.  302) 


TITLE  IT  ~  WOOL 


Extension  of  Wool  Acts  The  Wool  Act  is  extended  for  three  years  until 
March  '317  l9i627ManH“provides  for  the  use  of  70%  of  the  ad  valorem  duties 
on  wool  and  wool  products  (in  addition  to  70%  of  the  specific  duties). 
(Sec.  U01) 


TITLE  7  -  MISCELLANEOUS 


age 

“T 


Allotments 


Transfer  of  Acr* 

Trans f  err.lng™tHi 

eminent  domain  proceedings  to 


A 


led  for 


oTmehT' 


on 


unriorm  procedure  as  provr. 
a  farm  from  which  an.  owner  is  displaced  by- 
other  farms  owned  by  the  owner.  (Sec.  501) 


Equity  Payments:  CCC  is  authorized  to  take  over  unredeemed  collateral 
under  non^recourse  loans,  without  making  equity  payments.  (Sec.  502) 


Tung  Nuts:  The  Act  provides  that  tung  nuts,  for  which  the  minimum 
price  support  level  is  now  60%  of  parity,  shall  be  supported  at  not 
.less  than  65%  of  parity  in  any  year  in  which  domestic  production  of 
tung  oil  will  be  less  than  anticipated  demand  for  such  oil.  (Sec. 


Armed  Services  Milk  Program:  The  special  program,  for  making  dairy 
products  av2.iIabIo“'to"  theTiJilitary  agencies  and  veterans*  hospitals 
is  extended  for  three  years  until  December  31,  196.1.  (Sec.  5oi|.) 


Donation  of  Cotton  for  Training  Program:  COG  is  authorised  to  donate 
cotton  to  "educationai'  ^i^stiiuulons  for*~use  in  training  students  in  the 
processing  and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  textiles.  (Sec.  505) 


NOTE:  The  foregoing  is  a  summary,  and  not  a  complete  analysis,  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 
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XPrepared  hiy  the  Office  of  "ilie  Gsneraj™ 
Counsel,  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture) 


TITLE  I  -  COTTON 


1959  and  I960:  For  1959  and  i960,  each  individual  farmer  would  have 
If’choice  between  (A)  his  regular  acreage  allotment  and  price  support 
as  determined  under  present  law,  or  (B)  a  I4O#  Increase  in  his  regular 
farm  allotment  with  price  support  at  15%  of  parity  lower  than  the  level 
determined  under  present  law*  Price  support  to  farmers  who  elect  choice 
(A)  would  be  made  available  through  a  purchase  program*  CCC  would  be 
directed  to  offer  cotton  for  sale  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  .less  than 
10%  above  the  lower  price  support  level  made  available  to  farmers  who 
elect  choice  (B)c  (Sec*  101) 


After  I960:  .After  i960,  farmers  will  receive  only  their  regular  acre¬ 
age"  alTotm^^  and  price  support  would  be  the  highest  of  the  following: 
(a)  90%  of  the  average  market  price  for  the  preceding  three  years,  (b) 
60%  of  parity,  or  (e)  30  cents  per  pound*  Middling  one  inch  cotton 
would  be  the  standard  quality  of  cotton  for  purposes  of  price  support 
after  I960*  (Sec*  102) 

Minimrrx  National  Marketing  Quota:  The  bill  provides  for  a  minimum 
natTdnSTtna^^  for  cbtt on ,  after  I960,  equal  to  estimated 

domestic  consumption  and  exports  less  imports  subject  to  such  adjustment 
as  will  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks,  but 
the  Secretary  in  making  such  adjustments  may  not  reduce  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  any  year  below  the  larger  of  (i)  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  less  one  million  bales  or  (ii)  10  million  bales « 


(sec* 


103(1)) 


Minimum  National  Allotments  Beginning  with  the  195*9  crop,  the  bill  pro- 
vTlei" Tor  acreage  allotment  fon: 

acres*  (Sec*  103(2)) 


cotton  of  .16  million 


Converting  National  Marketing  Quotas_ to  Acreage  Allotments:  The  bill 
provides  for  tKe  use  of  a  3-year  adjusted'  yi elllEsteatTl'f  a  5-year 
unadjusted  yield  in  converting  the  national  marketing  quota  to  a 
national  acreage  allotment*  (Sec*  103 (U)) 

Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton:  Beginning  with  the  196.1  crop,  the  national 
iflirEetihg"  quota  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  would  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  plu-s  exports  less  Imports,  plus 
such  additional  number  of  bales  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  adequate  working  stocks  until  cotton  from  the  next  crop 
becomes  readily  available*  (Sec*  103(3)) 

Minimum  Farm  Allotments :  The  bill  provides  for  permanent  minimum  farm  _ 
ebTibrbaTi otmerr t 3 ~ of  T (J  acres  or  the  1953  acreage  allotment  established 


for  the  farm,  whichever  is  smaller.  310,000  acres  over  and  above  the 
national  acreage  allotment  are  provided  for  apportionment  to  the  States 
(1,000  acres  to  Nevada)  to  meet  the  States*  needs  for  such  minimum  allot¬ 
ments,  and  such  further  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  is  authorized  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  farm  to  increase  each  farm  acreage  allotment  to  the 
prescribed  minimum.  (Sec.  lOlj.  (a)  (b)  (c).  Sec.  105) 


Method  of  'Determining  Farm  Allotments  The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  use^li"e"’^evi'ous™1 year*s  allotment  (Instead  of  tillable  acreage  or 
history)  as  a  basis  in  making  allotments  if  he  determines  that  such  action 
will  facilitate  effective  administration.  (Sec.  106) 


Retention  of  Surrendered  Acreage  in  Countys  The  bill  provides  that  any 
cVotton_iSrea^lSrcE”'^s  surrendered  shall  be  retained  in  the  county  and 
not  surrendered  to  the  State  committee  so  long  as  any  farmer  in  the  county 
desires  additional  cotton  acreage.  (Sec.  107) 

CCC  Sales  Restrictions:  Effective  August  1,  196.1,  minimum  prices  for 
sale!  7*TCtfT~otton  for  unrestricted  use  would  be  increased  to  H$%  of 
support  price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  except  that  CCC  would 
be  authorised  to  sell  at  the  market  price  a  number  of  bales  equal  to 
that  by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  .less  than  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports.  (Sec.  109) 

Cotton  Export  Program:  The  bill  provides  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall 
be  construed  £0  affect  or  modify  the  cotton  export  sales  program  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  (Sec.  110 ) 

Purchase  of  Cottonseed,  and  Soybean  Oil:  The  Secretary  is  given  dis- 
cr '511  olliay^Hitncrily _to  pumKas e"  "and  Tlonat e  for  use  in  the  assistance 
of  needy  persons  outside  the  United  States  a  quantity  of  cottonseed 
and  soybean  oil  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  total  production  of  oil 
as  a  result  of  the  cotton  produced  on  the  increased  cotton  acreage 
allotted  to  farmers  who  elect  choice  (B).  (Sec.  Ill) 


TITLE  II  -  CORN  AND  FEED  GRAINS 


Com:  Beginning  with  1959,  acreage  allotments  would  be  discontinued 
Tor“ com  and  price  support  would  be  the  highest  of  the  following: 

(a)  90%  of  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  the  three  preced¬ 
ing  years,  (b)  60%  of  parity,  or  (c)  $1.10  per  bushel.  (Secs.  201,  202) 

Other  Feed  Grains:  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  for 
"oats,"  rye,  barley  and  grain  sorghums  would  be  at  a  level  which  is  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  price  support  for  com  but  not  less 
than  60%  of  parity.  (Sec.  202) 
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TITLE  III  -  RICE 


Acreage  Allotments :  The  minimum  national  and  State  acreage  allotments 
pr es ent.!y~in ' "effect  for  rice  would  he  extended  permanently.  (Sec.  301) 

Price  Support  for  1959  and  I960  :  Price  support  for  1959  and  i960  crops 
o?  ce  "wuTa  TFTe^ween  75%  and  90 %  of  parity  without  regard  to  the 
supply  percentage.  (Sec.  302(a)) 

Price  Support  After  I960:  Price  support  after  i960  would  be  the  highest 
coTTEe  7oITowiHg7"  (aT~l?0%  of  the  average  price  received  by  fanners 
during  the  three  preceding  years,  (b)  60%  of  parity,  or  (c)  $iu00  per 
hundredweight.  (Sec.  302(b)) 


Wheat:  Review  of  1959  Farm  Allotments:  Any  f aimer  who  is  dissatisfied 
wain  his  I95$"Tarm  acreage  allotment”? or  wheat  and  whose  time  for  appeal 
had  expired  would  be  given  up  to  .15  days  after  the  bill  is  enacted  to 
have  his  allotment  reviewed.  (Sec.  303) 


TITLE  17  -  WOOL 


The  Wool  Act  is  extended  for  four  years  until  March  31,  1963.  (Sec.  U0l(a)) 

The  present  provision  of  the  Wool  Act  which  limits  the  total  amount  of 
the  payments  that  may  be  made  under  the  Act  to  70%  of  the  import  duties 
on  wool  and  mohair  is  repealed.  The  bill  provides,  however,  that  if  the 
expenditures  on  wool  and  mohair  will  exceed  70%  of  such  import  duties, 
price  support  for  wool  and  mohair  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  85%  of  parity. 
(Sec.  I4.OI  (b),  (c)) 


TITLE  7  -  PUBLIC  LAW  I48O 


Titles  I  and  II  of  P.L.  U80  would  be  extended  for  two  years.  (Sec.  503,  50b) 

$.1,500,000,000  would  be  authorized  for  sales  for  foreign  currencies  under 
Title  I  for  each  of  the  two  additional  years.  (Sec.  501) 

The  bill  provides  that  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available 
for  sale  for  foreign  currencies  under  P.L.  I|80  in  the  same  manner  as 
upland  cotton,  and  that  products  manufactured  from  upland  or  long  staple 
cotton  shall  be  made  available  for  sale  under  P.L.  I48O  as  long  as  cotton 
is  in  surplus  supply.  (Sec.  506) 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  derived  from  the  sale 
of  commodities  under  Title  I  for  financing  Smith-Mundt  exchange  programs, 


ft 


and  for  assistance  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries 
of  educational  facilities,  and  in  supporting  workshops  and  Chairs  in 
American  studies. 

• 

Strategic  or  critical  materials  to  be  acquired  under  barter  program  would 
be  limited  to  materials  for  the  national  stockpile,  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  foreign  aid  programs,  or  offshore  construction  programs.  (Sec.  505) 
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sha/tis  ' 

LAW  LimftiRY 
ROOM  14C6  S' 

WASHINGTON  D.C . 


